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WORKS Or HOMER © 
The Celebrated GRECIAN POET: 


INCLUDING NEW AND COMPLETE EDITIONS OF. 


The ILIAD, and the ODYSSEY; 


Thoſe very celebrated and univerſally-admired EPIC or HEROIC POEMS. - % 


The ILIAD —in twenty-four Books — being compoſed on the Subject of the memorable SIEGE of 5 

JRO V- interſperſed with the moſt beautiful ALLE GORI ES, and containing a moſt ſublime Deſcription = 
hof the BaTTLEs between the Gazzxs and Trojans, during a Ten Years Siege, in which the Great and 

Valiant AcniLlLzs, the principal Hero of the War, after his Reconciliation with AcamtemnoN, flew Hector 
with his own Hand, a afterwards dragged the Corpſe at his Chariot- Wheels round the Walrgyof Txox. 

Comprizing a great Variety. of valuable and uſeful Maxims on Military Diſcipline, Stratagem, Exploits in Civil Affairs, Politics, 
Virtue, Reſolution, Prudence, Economy, and, in ſhort, reſpecting all the various Offices and Duties of Human Life; - and affording 
the moſt important, agreeable, and entertaining Inſtruction, conveyed in the moſt lively, Manner, to Mankind in general; ; 9 

The OD VSS EM — compoſed alſo in Twenty-four Books — and containing, among a Variety of other | 
uſeful and entertaining Particulars, a moſt magnificent and delightful Deſcription of the Voraces and Apvex- 
TURES of the wiſe: and venerable ULY,SSES, King of lTHaca, in Greece, aid one of the Princes. who 
conducted the Siege of Tuo, during his Abſence for Twenty Years from his Queen PENELOPE, 


Exhibiting not only a juſt Picture of the Ancient Grecians, but a beautiful Syſtem of Morality, Wiſdom, Fortitude, Perſeveraige, Mode- 
ration and Temperance, inſtructive to all Degrees of Men, and filled with ſtriking Images, Similies, Examples, and Precepts of Cini and . 
Domeſtic Life, .  ©* Iacluding alſo that other excellent Piece of HOMER, entitled * ; «4 


The BATTLE. of the FROGS and MICE—m Tarts Books— 


A very beautiful, ingenious, ſatyrical, and intereſting Production, replete with Wit, Humour, and Enter- 
tainment, allegorically deſcribing the Valour and Intrepidity of thoſe ſagacious Animals, | 


Carefully Tranſlated from the ORIGINAL GREEK. 


In the Execution of this New and Improved Edition, all former Editors and Commentators on HOMER will be carefully conſulted and 
attended to, viz, EUuSTATHIus, Dcr, Oil, CrHarman, DivDEN,. PARNEi, WARBURTON, &c, particularly täg- 
hitherto moſt eſteemed Tranſlation by ALEX. POPE, Eſq. - 


Illuſtrated with Large and Valuable NOT ES, * 2 
Critical, Hiſtorical, Philoſophical, Allegorical, Poetical, Scholaſtic, Political, Moral, Entertaining, Philological, and Explanatory. | Las 


Comprehending the moſt ſalutary Reflections and uſeful Remarks, with many important References to Ancient Mythology, Geography, 
and Univerſal Hiſtory, &c. &c. To which will be carefully added, * 


The ARGUMENT S at large to every Book or Chapter, and the moſt AurHEN TIC Memoirs 
8 of the LIFE of HOMER; 
| AS A.LSO | | 
A New ESSAY on HOMERs BATTLES,» &c. and a Complete Geographical Table of the 
| Towns, &. in HOMER's Catalogue of GAEECER. | 
Being the moſt perſect and beautiful Edition of HOM ER ever publiſhed, and calculated to accommodate and pleaſe eyery Claſs of Readers, 


| The Whole embelliſhed with 
A moſt SUPERB SET of GRAND CUARTO COPPER-PLATES, 


Deſigned and engraved bythe moſt Capital Artiſts; ſo that theſe Elegant Engravings will alone be worth, more than the Purchaſe- 2 
| Money of the whole Work. 
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e Whole Reviſed, Cor rected, and Improved I | | 

By WILLIAM HENRY MELMOTH, ESS. 
Editor of the New and Beautiful Quarto Edition of TELEMACHU S,—The New ABRI˖DGaMuE&NT of the 1 
ROMAN HISTORY, &c. &c. 
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* OMER is generally known and acknowledged for the firſt of Bards, the Prince of Pocts, 
H and favourite Son of the Muſes.—Others, indeed, have pretty cloſely imitated him in 
various performances ; but without diſparagement to any of them, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged that none of theſe have come up to the divine original. Here even Vigil has fallen 
ſhort, great as his Genius was, and allowed to be rhe firft Poet of the age wherein he lived. 
It is no wonder then that other imitators of later times ſhould fail in the arduous undertaking. 
The Works of Homer, namely, the ILIAD and Oprssty, &c. with which we here preſent 
the public, (illuſtrated with large Notes, and embelliſhed with an elegant ſet of Engravings) 
will live to ages, and immortalize his memory. Whether we confider the greatneſs of 
imagination and poetic fire that abounds in them, the elegant machinery with which theſe 
works are ornamented, or the good morals inculcated in various paſſages, they juſtly claim 
univerſal admiration ; the former of them deſcribing battles and a ten years ſiege, while the 
other gives a delightful deſcription of the voyages and adventures of the ſage Ulyſſes, King 
of Ithaca, and exhibits a juſt picture of the public and private lite of the ancient Grecians. 
Homer has beſides been conſidered as having laid down the moſt perfect geographical deſ- 
cription of Greece, inſomuch that when a contention happened between certain cities reſpecting 
their bounds, they agreed to be determined by the Hiad. 
This poem, which ſome ſuppoſe to have been written at various times, was compoſed on 
the memorable ſubject of the Trojan war. Hence it is called the Liad— lion ſignifying Tr 
in Engliſh. This war ended in the deſtruction of that city; and Homer purſues the ſubjec 
to the death of Hector. This famous conteſt was occaſioned by the treachery of Paris, the 
ſon of Priam, King of Troy, of whom it was faid to be foretold that he ſhould poſſeſs the moſt 
beautiful woman in the world. The Prince fulfilled the prophecy, though in the moſt 
infamous manner. Sailing to Sparta, while he was on a viſit at Menelaus's Court, he ſtole his 
beautiful wife Helen, and departed with her to Troy, in that Prince's abſence. The Grecians 
making a common cauſe of the infult, united under Agamemnon, the Spartan King's brother, 
to revenge it, and laid ſiege to Troy, which was of great ſtrength, defended by Hector, Mneas, 
and other valiant chiefs at rhe head of above fifty thouſand warriors. But Achilles, a 'Theffalian 
Prince, the fon of Peleus and Thelis, the hero of the piece, come in behalf of the Allies, was 
accounted invincible till a certain fated hour. The Greeks conquered by his aid, till quar= 
relling with Agamemnon, who ſeized his female flave Briſeis, the former refuſed to fight, 


Victory conſequently followed Hector arms, the beſiegers were defeated, and their fleet in © 


danger of being ſet on fire; when the ſon of Peleus at length relented fo far as to ſend his 
friend Patroclus to their aſſiſtance. Hector flew him; and this ſeemed to rouſe Achilles, whoſe 
temper was ſuch, that he was ever ready to attend the calls of anger and revenge. Bri/ets 
being reſtored, this fierce chief was reconciled to „ pA entered the field in a rage, 
defeated the Trojans with a terrible ſlaughter, whom he purſued to the walls of Troy, and 
after thrice purſuing HeFor round the city, engaged and flew that hero, whom he unworthily 

dragged at his chariot wheels, and refuſed to let the dead body be interred, till his father 
- Priam came (Heaven-guided, as the Poet tells us) and ranſomed it with rich preſents, ſoftening 
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the heart of this fierce chief by his intreaties and venerable appearance. The 7iad concludes 
with the funeral of Hector, as it began with the anger of Achilles, which is the ground-work 
of the piece, However, we may here add, by way of ſupplement, that Achilles afterwards 
fell by an arrow with which Paris pierced him in the heel, and Troy was taken by ſtratagem in 
the tenth year of the war. 

Such is the ſubject of the 1/;ad.—That of the Odyſſey is the abſence of Ulyſes from his 
Queen Penelope for twenty years, being a wanderer on the ocean, and ſubject to many dangers 
and calamities. In the mean time, the chaſte Penelope, his Queen, was preſſed by no leſs than 
thirty ſuitors, who lorded it in his palace at /haca, and declared they would continue ſo to do 
till ſhe ſhould think proper to make choice of one of them. On her refuſal, they were loud 
in their threats againſt her and her ſon Telemachus, then but a ſtripling. At laſt, the Queen 
quieted them by a promiſe, that as ſoon as ſhe had woven a certain web, about which at 
that time ſhe was employed, ſhe would name the man of her choice. But the conſort of the 
wiſe Ulyſſes pollefſed wiſdom, and though ſhe was apparently very buſy at working this 
web, yet as ſhe undid at night all that ſhe had wrought in the day, there were little ſigns of it's 
being completed. | 5 | 

The ſuitors were tired, their patience was nearly exhauſted, and they could ſcarcely keep: 
terms with the young Prince, when a ſtranger appeared in /thaca, who privately related the 
principal adventures of Ulyſſes to certain of the domeſtics, and to ſome he revealed himſelf.: 
but on entering his palace after a twenty years abſence, no man acknowledged him, and he was 
in fact treated as a common beggar ; for there 


« 'The faithful Dag alone his rightful maſter knew.” 


However, after a contention with a common vagrant, fed there out of charity, Penelope havi 
fixed her determination that ſhe would chuſe the perſon who could ſhoot beſt with her 
huſband's bow, when all the ſuitors had attempted to bend it in vain, the diſguiſed monarch. 
took it, and fixing a ſhaft in it, ſhot through all the directing rings, and hit the mark. After 
this he diſcovered himſelf ; but the interlopers pretended not to know, and reſolved to oppoſe- 
him: however, with the aſſiſtance of his ſon Telemachus, and a very few faithful domeſtics, 
who were acquainted with his return, the ſuitors. were all ſlain, and Penelope gladly received to 
her arms her long loſt Lord, whoſe abſence ſhe had ſo much deplored. 9 
This Piece is called the Odyſſey, from the Greek word Oduſſeus, (which is tranſlated 
Nyſſes, both in the Latin and the Engliſh Language) as it contains the adventures of that 
hero, whoſe character is as remarkable for wiſdom, as that of Achilles for valour. Thus this 
celebrated Author ſhewed himſelt abundantly equal to the taſk of celebrating both courage and 
prudence; and when we conſider that the /ub/ime of the 1/iad was by no means required in. 
the Odyſſey, it may remain doubtful (notwithſtanding the preference given by ſome to the- 
former) in which he has beſt ſucceeded. f FOE | 
As to the birth of Homer, his tranſadtions, &c. fince we ſhall ſpeak fully of theſe in his 
life, which will be annexed to this edition of his works, it will ſuffice here to ſay, that he was 
of uncertain original, and conſequently in all probability of no remarkable deſcent ; but of a 
molt lively and extenſive. genius, improved by travelling, and poſſeſſing all the Sores, "ra | 
the carly age in which he lived. Bold, penetrating, and nervous, he Bag at once to Ik 
through nature, and to comprehend all the works of art. A wanderer as he appears, to have 
been while he lived, through. Egvpt and his own country, we find ſeven cities after his deceaſe 
contending which of them ſhould have the honor to be eſteemed the place that gave him birth; 
fome of which, perhaps, at an carlier period, would ſcarcely have been rivals in giving him 
bread. _. | * | - PSS "20 
We ſhall conclude this preface with a few more general remarks concerning the /liad. 
and Odyſſey, here preſented in Engliſh to the public. 0 
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Of the Liad it is ſaid “ We view here ſeveral Princes, independent of each other, united 
againſt a common" chemy. King Agamenmon, the perſon whom they had choſen general, 
aftronts Achilles the mit valiant” of the confederates. This Prince is ſo far provoked that He 
relinquiſhes the union, and obſtinately refuſes to fight in the common cauſe. This miſunder- 
ſtanding gives the enemy ſuch advantage, that the Allies are very near quitting their deſign with 
diſhonour. He himſelf, however, who made the ſeparation, is not exempt from ſharing the 
misfortunes he brought on his party: for having, at laſt, permitted his deareſt friend to ſuccour 
them in a great exigence, that friend is killed by the enemy's general. Thus the contendin 
Princes being n wiſer, at their coſt, are reconciled, and unite again. Then the valiant 
chief, formerly offended, fights, and not only obtains a victory in the public cauſe, but alſo 
revenges his private wrong, by killing the author of his friend's death with his own hand. 

« In the Odyſſey we ſee a Prince (Ulyſes) who is obliged to forſake his native country, and 
bear arms in a foreign land. Notwithſtanding all his efforts, this Prince is ſtopped by tempeſts 
and other adverſe accidents on his return. In the midſt vi the variety of dangers that he 
experiences, many of his imprudent companions not following his orders, periſh by their own 
tumult. In the mean. time, the chief men of his country raiſe diſorders at home, confiſcate 
his eſtates, conſpire to deſtroy his ſon ¶ Telemachus), live in riot on his ſubſtance, and endeayour 
to perſuade, or rather conſtrain his Queen to accept of one of them for a huſband, ſauppoſirlg 
that he would never return. But arriving, at length, and diſcovering Himſelf önly to his ſon 
Telemachus) and a few ſelect friends, he becomes an eye witneſs to the inſolence of the rioters, 
puniſhes them according to their deſerts, and reſtores to his iſland the tranquillity and repoſe 
which his abſence had interrupted.” | 8 

Thus we ſee, that to his other perfections, Homer adds that of affixing uſeful morals to his 
poems: That of the Iliad is, that contention among Princes, or confederates in any ſphere of 
life, injures their cauſe, and produces the worſt of conſequenecg. That double one of the 
Odyſſey, that a Prince's abſence from his country is likely to be productive of diſorders at home, 
and that there are fe, evils which wiſdom, fortitude, and perſeverance cannot ovetcome. 

But we ſhould, indeed, far exceed the bounds which we have preſcribed ourſelves in this 
Preface, were we to attempt pointing out all the perfections of Homer. Poetry, geography, 
hiſtory, philoſophy, and the mythology of the ancients, &c. &. are at once to be found in his 
writings, in a degree ſo eminent, that as they have already ſtood the teſt of time, ſo we cannot 
doubt but an improved edition of the ad and Odyſſey, &c. muſt prove agreeable to the taſte 
of modern readers of every claſs, for whoſe convenience we have fubjoined neceflary notes, 
illuſtrative of ſuch paſſages as may appear difficult, and proper comments on the moſt ſtriking 
beauties in theſe juſtly celebrated works. | 

To thoſe who have read the-#rad-annd Odyſſey only as exereiſes at ſchool,” their beauties are as 
yet wholly unknown ; and among them who are at all acquainted with the Greek, there probably 
is not above one in an hundred who can read it in the original with proper advantage. To 
both theſe, therefore, as well as to the public at large, this edition muſt be acceptable; and it 
will moreover give all ranks of people a reliſh for works, which are calculated to do more eſſen- 
tial ſervice to the world, than any other of the kind that was ever written. | 
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THE 


WO RR SO r HOME m. * 


The Celebrated GRECIAN POET. 


The FIRST BOOK of the ILIAD. 


A R G UM E N f. 


Tur CONTENTION. OF ACHILLES AND Acc AME M NON. 


In the war of Troy, the Greeks. having ſacked ſome of the neighbouring lotunt, and taken from thence two bequs 
tiful captives, Chryſeis and Briſeis, allotted the firft to Agamemnon, and the laſt to Achilles. Chryſes, the 
Ker of Chryſeis and prieft of Apollo, comes to the Grecian camp ts ranſom her, with which the action of the 
poem opens, in the tenth year of the fiege. The prieft being refuſed and inſoleniiy diſmiſfed by Agamemnon, in- 
treats for vengeance from his God, who infiifts a RY on the Greeks. Achilles calls. a council, and en- 
courages Chalcas to declare the cauſe of it, who attributes it t9 the refuſal of Chryſeis. The King. being obliged 
to fend back his captive, enters into a furious conteſt with Achilles, which Neſtor pacifies; however, as he had 
the abſolute command of the army, he ſeizes om Briſeis in revenge. Achilles in diſcontent withdraws himſelf and 
his forces from the 75 of the Greeks ; and complaining to Thetis, ſhe ſufplicates Jupiter to render them enſible 
of the wrong done to her ſon, by giving victory to the Trojans. Jupiter granting her ſuit incen ſes Juno, between 
whom the debate runs high, till they are reconciled by the addreſs of Vulcan. 


The time z two and twenty days is taken up in this book ; nine during the plague, ane in the council ant quarrel 
7 the Princes, and twelve for Jupiter's tay with the Æthiopians, at whoſe return Thetis prefers her pelitian. 
he ſcene lies in the Grecian camp, then changes to Chryſa, and laſtly ts Olympus. | 


CHILLES' wrath, to Greece the direful ſprin 

Of woes unnumber'd, heav'nly Goddeſs, ſing 
That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely ſlain, 
Whoſe limbs unbury'd on the naked ſhore,* 
Devouring dogs and greedy vultures tore : 
Since great Achilles and Atrides ſtrove, 
Such was the ſov'reigndoom, and ſuch the willof . 


Declare, O Muſe ! in what ill-fated hour 
Sprung the fierce ſtrife, from what offended pow'r? 
Latona's lon a dire contagion ſpread, | 
And heap'd the camp with mountains of the dead ; 
The king of men his rev'rend prieſt defy'd, 

And tor the king's offence the people dy'd. 

For Chryſes ſought with coſtly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the victor's chain. 
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In ancient times the want of burial was accoun- 
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ted the greateſt curſe that could befal the deceaſed, 
and as even ſuppoſed to be prejudicial to the depar- 
ted ſoul. The origin of this opinion is eaſily traced 
in the Old Teſtament, and found to be as follows: 
When a man departed this life, his burial ſignified 
the rejection of the infirmities incident to human 
nature, and correſponded to his entrance into another 


life, where, if his paſt life had been virtuous, he 
was permitted to regale himſelf with the Gods, or 
in other words to enjoy a ſcene of happineſs, which 
men on earth have ſcarce any conceptions of. Hence 


a ſtate of future miſery. 
+ Hamer was not an abſolute fataliſ, but ſtill 


5 by ſup- 


o?- 


. 


was dertyed thg general notion, that the denial of 
interment affected the ſpirit, inaſmuch as it ſignified - 


( 


Extends the ſceptro, and the laurel crown.“ 


Till time ſhall riſle ev'ry youthful grace, 


moon, and other ſorts to other 8 


fuppoſed the power of Fove ſuperior: For in the 
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Suppliant the venerable father ſtands, 
Arles awtul-enfigris grace his hands: 
By thefe hEbegs; and lowly bending down, 


He ſu'd to all, but chief implor'd for grace 
The brother-kings, of Atreus* royal race. WE. 
Ve kings and warriors! may your vows becrown'd, 

And Trey's proud walls lie level with the ground. 
May Fove reſtore you, when your toils are o'er, , 
Safe to the pleaſures of your native ſhore, 

But oh! relieve a-wretched parent's pain, 

And give Chryſers to theſe arms again; 

If mercy fail, yet let my preſents move, 

And dread avenging Phebus, ſon of ove. 

The Greeks in ſhouts their joint aſſent declare, 

The prieſt to rev'rence, and releaſe the fair. 

Not fo Atrides: He, with kingly pride, 

Repuls'd the facred fire, and thus reply'd :+ 

Hence on thy life, and fly theſe hoſtile plains, 

Nor aſk, preſumptuous, what the king detains ; 
Hence, with thy laurel crown, and golden rod, 

Nor truſt too far thoſe enſigns of thy God. 
Mine is thy daughter, prieſt, and ſhall remain 
And pray'rs, and tears, and bribes ſhall plead in vain; 


* FI As ro toon tt th ums un 
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And age diſmiſs her from'my cold embrace, 
In daily labours of theJoom employ'd, 1 9 
Or doom'd to deck the bed ſhe once enjoy d. 
Hence then; to Argos ſhall the maid retire, 


Far from her native foil, and-weepipg fire: 


The trembling prieſt along the thore return'd, 5 
And in the anguiſh of a father mourn'd. 


Diſconſolate, nor daring to complain, 


Silent he wander'd by the ſounding main: 
Till, ſafe at diſtance to his God he prays, 
The God who darts around the world his rays: 
O Smintheus! ſprung from fair Latambs line, 

Thou guardian pow'r of Ci//a the divine, 
Thou ſource of light! whom Tenedos adores, 
And whoſe bright preſence gilds thy Chry/a's ſhores : 
If e'er with wreaths I hung thy ſacred fane, 
Or fed the flames with fat of oxen lain ; 
God of the ſilver bow ! thy ſhafts employ, 
Avenge thy ſervant, and the Greeks deſtroy. 

Thus Chryſes pray'd : The fay'ring Pow'r attends,| 
And from Olympus'-lofty top deſcends. 
Bent was his bow, the Grrcian hearts to wound; 


Fierce as he mov d, his ſilver ſhafts reſviind. 


Breathing revenge, a ſudden night he ſpread, 
And gloomy darkneſs roll'd around his head. 
74 1 | be 


— 


NOT E 8. 


ſixteenth Book we ſee him deſigning to ſave Sarpedon, 
though the Fates had-decreed his death, if uno had 
not interpoſed. Neither does he exclude free-wrll 
in men; for as he attributes the deſtruction of the | 
heroes to the wl of Jobe in the beginning of the 
Tliad, fo he attributes the deſtruction of 7; s 
friends to their mn folly in the beginning of the 


Odyſſey. | 
* There is ſomething exceedingly venerable in 1 
this appearance of the 


prieſt. He comes with the, 
enſigns of the God he belonged to; the laurel crown, 
now carried in his hand to ſhew he was a ſupplant ; 
and a golden ſceptre, which the ancients gave in 
particular to Apalla, as they did a ſilver one to the 


+ It has been remarked in honour of Homer's 
judgment, and the care he took of his reader's 
morals, that where he ſpeaks of evil actions com- 
mitted, or hard words given, he generally character- 
izes them as ſuch by a previous expreſſion. This 
paſſage is given as one inſtance of it, where he lays 
the repulſe of Chry/es was a proud injurious action in 
Agamemnon : And it may be remarked, that before 
his heroes treat one another with hard language in 
this book, he fill takes care to ſet us know the 
were under a diſtraction of anger. 


NOT ES. 

ſignifies either "mating the bed, or ' partating it. 
Some former commentators inſiſt very tmich upon 
it's being taken in the former ſenſe only, for fear of 
preſenting a looſe idea to the reader, and of offend- 
ing againſt the modeſty of the Muſe, who is fup- 
poſed to relate the poem. But that Agumemmion 
was not ſtudying here for civility of expteſſion, 
appears from the Whole tenour of his ſpeech; 
and that he deſigned Chryſers for more than a 
ſervant- maid, may be ſeen from ſome other things 
he ſays of her, as that he preferred her to his queen 
Clytenineſtra, &c. 

$ We may take notice here, once for all, that 
Homer is frequently eloquent in his very filence, 
Chryſes ſays not a word in anſwer to the infults of 
Agamemnon, but walks penſively along the ſhore: 
and the melancholy flowing of the verſe admirabl 
expreſſes the condition vf the mournful and deſerte 
father. 

Upon this fifft prayer in the poem, we may take 
occaſion to obſerve, that the poet is careful through- 
out his whole works to let no prayer ever fail entirely 
which has juſtice on it's ſide ; but he who. prays, 
either kills his enemy, or has ſigns given him that 
he has been heard, or his friends return, or his un- 
ir or ſome other viſible good hap- 


{+ The Greek word which is here tranſlated yd, 
| | LE 8 


pens. far inſtructive and uſeful to life has 
Homer made his valuable works. | | . 
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I, 1 4 9 
The fleet in view, he twang'd his deadly bow,“ To whom Pelides. From thy inmoſt ſoul 
And hiſſing fly the feather d fates below. Speak whatthouknow'ſt, and peak without controul. 
On mules and dogs th' infection firſt began; ven by that God I ſwear, who rules the day, 


And laſt, the vengeful arrows fix'd in man. 
For nine long nights, thro” all the duſky air 
The Pyres thick-flaming ſhot a diſmal glare. 
But e'er the tenth reyolving day was run, 
Inſpir'd by June, Thetis god-like fon 
Conven'd to council all the Grecian train; 

For much the Goddeſs mourn'd her heroes ſlain. 

Th' aſſembly ſeated, riſing o'er the reſt, 
Achilles thus the king of men addreſt, 

Why leave we not the fatal Trajan ſhore, 
And meaſure back the feas we croſt before? 
The plague deſtroying whom the ſword would 
Tis time to ſaye the few remains of war, 
But let ſome prophet, or ſome ſacred ſage, 
F.xplore the cauſe of great Apollo's rage; 

Or learn the waſteful vengeance to remove, 
By myſtic dreams, for dreams deſcend from Fove. + 
It broken yows this heavy curſe have laid, 

Let altars ſmoke, and hecatombs be paid. 

So Heav'n aton'd ſhall dying Greece reſtore, 

And Phebus dart his burning ſhafts no more. 

He ſaid, and fat: a Bag Far thus reply'd, 
Chalcas the wiſe, the Grecian prieſt and guide, 
That ſacred ſeer, whoſe comprehenſive view 
The paſt, the preſent, and the future knew. 
Upriſing flow, the venerable ſage 
Thus ſpoke the prudence and the fears of age. 

Belov'd of eue, Achilles] wouldſt thou know 
Why angry Phebus bends his fatal bow? 

Firlt give thy faith, and plight a-prince's word 
Of ſure protection, by thy pow'r and ſword, 

For I muſt ſpeak what wiſdom would conceal, 
And-truths, invidious to the great, reveal. 
Bold is the taſk, when ſubjects grown too wile, 
Inſtru& a monarch where his error lies; 

For tho* we deem the ſhort-liv'd fury paſt, 

*T is fure, the mighty will revenge at laſt. 


ſpare, 


| 


of 


: 


To whom thy hands the vows of Greece convey, 
And whoſe bleſt oracles thy lips declare; 
Long as Achilles breathes this vital air, 
No daring Greek of all the num'rous band, 
Againſt His prieſt ſhall lift an impious hand: 
Not ev'n the chief, by whom our hoſts are led, 
The king of kings, ſhall touch that ſacred head. 
Encourag'd thus, the blameleſs man replies; þ 
Nor vows unpaid, nor {lighted ſacrifice, 
But he, our chief, provok'd the raging peſt, 
Apollo's vengeance for his injur'd — 4 
or will the God's awaken'd fury ceaſe, 
But plagues ſhall ſpread, and fun'ral bres increaſc, 
Till the greatking, without a ranſom paid, 
To her own Chry/a ſend the black-ey'd maid. 
Perhaps, with added ſacrifice and pray'r, 
The prieſt may pardon, and the God may ſpare. 
The prophet ſpoke; when with a gloomy frown 
The monarch ſtarted from his ſhining throne ; 
Black choler fill'd his breaſt that boil'd with ire, 
And from his eye-balls flaſh'd the living fire. 
Augur accurſt !- denouncing miſchief fill, 
Prophet of plagues, for ever boding ill! 
Still muſt that forge ſome wounding meſſage bring, 
And {till thy $92 ly pride provoke thy king? 


For this are Phebus' oracles explor'd, 


Io teach the Greets to murmur at their lord? 


For this with fal ſhoods is my honour ſtain'd, 

Is Heav'n offended, and a prieſt profan'd, 
Becauſe my prize, my beauteous maid I hold, 
And heay'niy charms prefer to proffer'd gold? 

A maid, unmatch'd in manners as in face, 
Skil'din each art, and crown'd with every grace. 


Not half fo dear were Chiæmmaſtra's charms, 


When firſt her blooming beauties bleſt my arms, 
Yetif the Gods demand her, let her ſail ; 
Our cares are only for the public weal : 


PY 


ie IE, * "SH * 


NO fr.. 5. | 
In the tenth year of the ſiege of Troy a plague 
happened in the Grecian camp, occaſioned perhaps 
by immoderate heats and groſs exhalations. Ar the 
introduction of this accident Homer begins the Iliad, 
and takes occalion from it to open the ſcene of 
action with a moſt beautiful allegory. He ſuppoſes 
that ſuch afflict ions are ſent from Hort or the 
niſhment of our evil actions: and becauſe the 
Tun was a principal inſtrument of it, he ſays it was 
ſent to puniſh Agamemnon for deſpiſing that God, 


p 4 — a * 


and injuring his prieſt. 
is has reference to thoſe who uſed (after 
proper rites) to lie down at ſome ſacred 


perform 
EN _ expect a dream from the Gods apy 


+ 


No. 1. 


Let 
N OT E S. gs 
any particular ſubje& which they deſired. That 
this was a practice amongſt them, appears from the 
temples of Amphiaraus in Beata, and Padalirius in 
Apulia, where the inquirer was obliged to fleep at 
the altar upon the {kin of the beaſt he had facrificed, 
in order to obtain an anſwer. | 

The reader may obſerve that care has not been 
wanting through this tranſlation, to 8 thoſe 
epithets which are peculiar to the author, whenever 
they receive any beauty from the circumſtances 
about them; as this of blamele/s manifeſtly does in 
the preſent paſſage. It is not only applied to a 
prieſt, but to one who being conſcious of the truth, 


3 with an honeſt boldneſs to diſcover it. 
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Let me be deem'd the hateful cauſe of all, 
And ſuffer, rather than my people fall. 

The prize, the beauteous prize I will reſign, 
So dearly valu'd, and fo juſtly mine. 

But ſince for common good I yield the fair, 
My private loſs let grateful Greece repair; 
Nor unrewarded let your prince complain, 
That he alone has fought and bled in vain, 

Inſatiate king,“ (Achilles thus replies) 

Fond of the pow'r, but fonder of the prize! 
Would'|t thou the Greeks their lawful prey ſhould yield, 
The due reward of many a well-fought field? 
The ſpoils of cities raz'd, and warriors ſlain, 
We ſhare with juſtice, as with toil we gain : 
But to reſume whate'er thy av'rice craves, 
ar- trick of tyrants) may be borne by ſlaves, 
et if our chief for plunder only fight, 
'The ſpoils of Ilion ſhall thy loſs requite, 
Whene'er, by Jove's decree, our conqu'ring pow'rs 
Shall humble to the duſt her lofty tow'rs. 

Then thus the king. Shall I my prize reſi 
With tame content, and thou poſleſt of chine 
Great as thou art, and like a God in fight, F 
Think not to rob me of a ſoldier's right. 

At thy demand ſhall I reſtore the maid ? 

Firſt let the juſt equivalent be paid; 

Such as a king might aſk ; and let it be 

A treaſure worthy her, and worthy me. 

Or grant me this, or with a monarch's claim 
This hand ſhall ſeize ſome other captive dame. 
The mighty Ajax ſhall his prize reſign, 

Ulyſſes Polls or ev'n thy own be mine. 

The man who ſuffers, loudly may complain; 
And rage he may, but he ſhall rage in vain. 


| This Cretz's 


Far hence remoy* 
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But this when time requires —it now remains 

We launch a bark to plow the wat'ry plains, 

And waſt the ſacrifice to Chry/a's ſhores, 

With choſen pilots, and with lab'ring oars. 

Soon ſhall the fair the fable ſhip aſcend, 

And ſome deputed prince the Saree attend ; 
Fin , or Ajax ſhall fulfil, 

Or wiſe Ulyſſes 2 perform'd our will; 

Or, if our royal pleaſure ſhall ordain, 

Achilles“ ſelf Lon duct her o'er the main; 

Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 

The God propitiate, and the peſt aſſuage. 

At this, Pelides, frowning ' $54] reply'd : 
O tyrant, arm'd with infolence and pride! 
Inglorious ſlave to int'reſt, ever join'd 

ith fraud, unworthy of a oa mind! 
What gen'rous Greek, obedient to thy word, 
Shall form an ambuſh, or ſhall lift the ſword ? 
What cauſe have I to war at thy decree ? 

The diſtant Treans never injur'd me: 
To Phthia's realms no hoſtile troops they led, 
Safe in her vales my warlike courſers fed; 

4, the hoarfe-refounding main, 
And walls of rocks, ſecure my native reign, 


| Whoſe fruitful ſoil luxuriant harveſts grace, 


Rich in her fruits, and in her martial race, 
Hither we ſail'd, a voluntary throng, 

I avenge a private, not a public wrong: 
What elſe to Troy th* aſſembled nations draws, 


But thine, ungrateful, and thy brother's cauſe ? 


Is this the pay our blood and toils deſerve, 
Diſgrac'd and 1njur'd by the man we ſerve ? 
And dar'ſt thou threat to ſnatch my prize away, } 
Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day ? 


— 


NOTE S. 

* Here, where this paſſion of anger grows loud, 
it feems proper to prepare the reader, and prevent 
his miſtake in the character of Achilles, which 
might ſhock him in ſeveral particulars following. 
We ſhould know that the poet minutely ſtudied 
nature in the laying down his charafter. He re- 
ſolved to ſing the conſequences of anger; he con- 
{ſidered what virtues and vices would conduce moſt 
to bring his moral out of the fable; and artfully 
diſpoſed them in his chief perſons after the manner 
in which we generally find them ; making the fault 


which moſt peculiarly attends any good quality, to 


reſide with it. Thus he has placed pride with mag. 
nanimity in Agamemmn, and craft with prudence in 
Ulyſſes. And thus we mult take his Achilles, not as 


a mere heroic diſpaſſioned character, but as com- 
pounded of courage and anger; one who finds him- 
ſelf almoſt invincible, and aſſumes an uncontrouted 
carriage upon the ſelf- conſciouſneſs of his worth; 
whoſe high ſtrain of honour will net ſuffer him to 


5 


A prize 

N O T E S. þ 
betray his friends, or fight againſt them, even when 
he thinks they have afffonted him ; but whoſe in- 
exorable reſentment will not let him hearken toauy 
terms of accommodation. Theſe are the lights and 
ſhades of his character, which Homer has heightened. | 
and darkened with uncommon {kill. 

+ "The phraſe of divine or gad-like is not uſed by: 
the poet to ſignify perfection in men, but applied 
to-conliderable perſons upon account of ſome par- 
ticular qualification or advantage, which they were 
er of far above the common ſtandard of man- 

ind. Thus it is aſcribed to Achilles on account of 
his great valour, to Ce for his pre- eminence in 
wiſdom; even to Paris for his exceeding beauty, 
and to Clytemneſtra for ſeveral fair endowments. _ 

The anger of theſe two princes was equally 
upon the account of women, but yet it is obſervable 
that they are conducted with a different air. Aga- 
memnon appears as a lover, Achilles as a warrior: the 
one ſpeaks of Chryſers as a beauty whom he ee 
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A prize as ſmall, O tyrant ! match'd with thine, 
As thy own actions if compar'd to mine. 
'Thine in each conqueſt is the wealthy prey, 
Tho” mine the ſweat and danger of the day. 
Some trivial preſent to my ſhips I bear, 
Or barren praiſes pay the wounds of war. 
But know, proud monarch, I'm thy ſlave no more; 
My fleet ſhall waft me to Theſſalia's ſhore. 2 
Left by Achilles on the Trojan plain, 
What ſpoils, what conqueſts ſhall Afrides gain? 

To this the king: Fly, mighty warrior ! fly,“ 
Thy aid we need not, and thy.threats defy. 
There want not chiefs in ſuch #cauſe to fight, 
And eve himſelt ſhall guard a monarch's right. 

Off all the kings (the Gods diſtinguiſh'd care) 

To four ſuperior none ſuch hatred bear : 
Strife and debate thy reſtleſs ſoul employ, 
And wars and horrors are thy ſavage joy. 

If thou haſt ſtrength,'twas Heav'n thatſtrength beſtow d, 
For know, vain man, thy valour is from God, 
Haſte, launch thy veſſels, fly with ſpeed away, 

Rule thy own realms with arbitrary ſway : 

I heed thee not, but prize at equal rate 

Thy ſhort-hv'd friendſhip, and thy groundleſs hate. 
Go, threat thy earth-born Myrmidons ; but here 
*Tis mine to threaten, prince, and thine to fear. 
Know, if the God the beauteous dame demand, 
My bark ſhall wafjtier to her native land; 

But then prepare, ſperious prince! prepare, 
Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive fair: 
Ev'n in thy tent I'lI ſeize the blooming prize, 
Thy lov'd Briſeis with the radiant eyes. 

Hence ſhalt thou prove my might, and curſe the hour, 
Thou ſtood*ſt a rival of imperial pow'r ; 
And hence to all our hoſt it ſhall N 
That kings are ſubject to the Gods alone. 

Achilles heard, with grief and rage oppreſt, 
His heart ſwell'&: high, and labour d in his breaſt. 


— 
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Diſtracting thoughts by turns his boſom rul'd, 
Now fir'd by wrath, and now by reaſon cool'd : 


That prompts his hand to draw the deadly ſword, 


Force thro? the Greeks, and pierce their haughty lord; 
This whiſpers ſoft, his vengeance to controul, 
And calm the riſing tempeſt of his foul. 
uſt as in anguiſh of Circa he ſtay'd, 
hile half unſheath'd „ glitt'ring blade, 
Minerva ſwift deſcended from above, 
Sent by the ſiſter F and the wife of Fove ; 
For both the princes claim'd her equal care) 
hind ſhe ſtood, and by the golden hair 
Achilles ſeiz'd ; to him alone confeſt ; 
A ſable cloud conceal'd her from the reſt. 
He ſees, and ſudden to the Goddeſs cries, 
Known by the flames that ſparkle from her eyes.“ 
Deſcends Minerva, in her guardian care, 
A heav'nly witneſs of the wrongs I bear 
From Atreus* fon ? Then let thoſe eyes that vier 
The daring crime, behold the vengeance too. 
Forbear ! (the progen of 7ove replies) 
To calm thy fury I forſake the ſkies : 
Let great Achilles, to the Gods reſign'd, 
To reaſon yield the empire o'er his mind. 
By awful Juns this command is giv'n ; 
The king and you are both the care of Heav'n. 
The force of keen reproaches let him feel, 
But ſheath, obedient, thy revenging ſteel. 
For I pronounce (and truſt a heav'nly pow'r) 
Thy injur'd honour has it's fated hour, 
When the proud monarch ſhall thy arms implore, 
And bribe thy friendſhip with a boundleſs ſtore. 
Then let revenge no longer bear the ſway, 
Command thy paſlion, and the Gods obey. 
To her Pelides, With regardful ear 
ITis juſt, O Goddeſs ! I thy dictates hear. 
Hard as it is, my vengeance I ſuppreſs : 
. Thoſe who revere the Gods, the Gods will bleſs. 
He 


NOTES. 
equal to his wife, and whoſe merit was too conſide- 
rable to be eaſily reſigned ; the other treats Hriſeis as 
a ſlave, whom he is concerned to-preſerve in point of 
honour, and as a teſtimony of his glory. Hence it 
is that we never hear him ment on her but as his 


* 7 the reward of war, the gift the Grecians gave 
bi 


m, or the like expreſſions: and accordingly he 
Vielde her up, not in grief for a miſtreſs whom he 
ole but in ſullenneſs . an injury that is done him. 
Nothing is finer than the moral ſhown us in this 
quarrel, of the blindneſs and partiality of mankind 
to their own faults : The Grectans make a war to 
recover a woman that was ravilhed, nd are in dan- 
ger to fail in the attempt by a diſptte about another. 
Agamemmon, while he 1s revenging*@rape, commits 
one; and Achilles, while he is in the utmoſt fury 


N OT ES. 

himſelf, reproaches Agamemnon for his paſſionate 
temper. ö 

* Achilles having threatened to leave them in the 
former ſpeech, and ſpoken of his warlike actions; 
the poet here puts an artful piece of ſpite in the 
mouth of Agamemnon, making him - opprobriouſly 
brand his retreat as a flight, and leſſen the appear- 
ance of his courage, by calling it the love of con- 
tention and ſlaughter. | | 

+ Juno. | | 

} It was the ancient opinion, that} whenever any 
of the Gods appeared to men, they were particularly 
diſtinguiſhable from terreſtial inhabitants by the 
brightneſs of their eyes, which denoted ſuperior Wiſ- 
dom and intelligence. ds 
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He ſaid, obſervant of the blue-ey'd maid ; 
Then in the ſheath returned the ſhining blade. 
The Goddefs ſwiſt to high Ohmpus flies, 


And jolns the ſacred ſenate of the ſkies: 


Nor yet the rage his boiling breafl forſook, 
Which thus redoubling on Atrides broke. |. 
O monſter ! mix'd of infolence and fear, 


Thou dog in forehead,” but in heart a deer! ',, ©, 
When wert thou known in ambulſh'd fights to dare, 


Or nobly face the horrid front of war ? 

Uis our's the chance of fighting fields to try, 
Thine to look on, and bid the valiant die. 

So much ' tis ſafer thro? the camp to go, * 
And rob a ſubject, that deſpoil a foe. 

Scourge of thy people, violent and baſe 

Sent in Fove's anger on a flaviſh race, 
Who loſt to ſenſe of gen'rous freedom paſt, 
Are tam'd to wrongs, or this had been thy lalt. 
Now by this ſacred ſceptre, hear me ſwear, 
Which never more ſhall leaves or bloſſoms bear, 
Which ſever'd from the trunk (as I from thee) 


On the bare mountains left it's parent tree ; 


This ſceptre, form'd by temper d ſteel to prove 
An enſign of the delegates of Jaue, 
From whom the 


y this I ſwear, When bleeding Greece again 


The purpled ſhore with mountains of the dead, 


Then ſhalt thou mourn th* affront thy madneſs gave, ; 
And ſmit with love of honourable deeds. 


Forc'd to deplore, when impotent to ſave : 


. * 2 
Wir of laws and juſtice ſprings: 
{Tremendous oath ! inviolate to kings) : 
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Then rage in bitterneſs of ſoul, to know: . _ .. 
This act has made the braveſt Greek thy foe. T 
He ſpoke; and furious, hurl'd againſt the ground 
His ſceptre ſtarr'd with golden ſtuds around. 
Then ſternly ſilent ſat. With like diſdain, 
The raging king return'd his frowns again. 
To calm their paſſion with the words of age, 
Slow from his ſeat aroſe the Pylian ſage; 
Experienc'd Nefter, in 9 4 kill'd, | 
Words, ſweet as honey, from his lips diftilYd; 
Two generations now had paſt away, | 
Wiſe by his rules, and happy by his ſway; _ 
Two ages o'er his native realm he reign'd, 
And naw th' example of the third remain'd. 
All view'd with awe the venerable man ; 
Who thus, with mild benevolence, began: 
What ſhame, What woe is this to Greece ] what 2 | 
To Troy's proud monarch, and the friends of 7 roy / 
That adverſe Gods commit to ſtern debate 
The beſt, the braveſt of the Grecian ſtate. | 
Youngas ye are, this youthful heat reſtrain, 
Nor think. your Nefter's years and wildom vain. 
A godlike race of heroes once I knew, 
Such, as no more theſe aged eyes ſhall view |! 
Lives there a chief to match P:rithous) fame, 
Dryas the bold, or Ceneus deathleſs name; 


| | Theſeus, endu'd-with more than mortal might, 
Shall call Achilles, ſhe ſhall call in vain. ! 


When fluſk/d with ſlaughter, Hector comes to ſpread 


Or Polyphemus, like the gods in fight ? 

With theſe of old to toils of hattle bred, 

In early youth my hardy days I led; | 
Fir'd with the thirſt which virtuous envy breeds, 
Strongeſt 


NOTES. 

* Homer has magnified the ambuſh-as the boldeſt 
manner of fight. They went upon thoſe parties 
with a few men only, and generally the moſt daring 
of the army, on occaſions of the greateſt hazard, 


-where they were therefore-more expoſed than in a 


regular battle. Thus {domeneus, in the thirteenth 


book, expreſsly tells Merianes, that the greateſt cou- 


Tage appears in this way of ſervice, each man being 


in a manner ſingled out to the proof of it. 


+ It is permitted to a man of merit and figure 
who is injurjouſly dealt with, to ſpeak frankly of 
himſelf to thoſe who are forgetful and unthankful. 

t The quarrel wogt rilan to it's higheſt extra- 
vagance, Neflor the wiſeſt and moſt aged Greek is 
raiſed to quiet the princes, whoſe ſpeech is there- 
fore framed entirely with an oppoſite air to all which 
has been hitherto aid, ſedate and innoffenſive. He 
begins with a ſoft affectionate complaint which he 
oppoſes to their threats and haughty language; he 
reconciſes their attention in an awful-manner, by 
putting them in mind that they hear one whom their 


—_ — 


N OTE S. 
fathers and the greateſt heroes had heard with defe- 
rence. He ſides with neither, that he might not 
anger any one, while he adviſes them to the pro- 
per methods of reconciliation; and he appears to 
ſide with both while he praiſes each, that they ma 

be induced by the -ecolletion of one another's wort 


to return to their amity Which would bring ſucceſs * 


to the cauſe. It was not however conſiſtent with 
the plan of the work that they ſhould entirely be 
appeaſed, for then the anger would be at an end, 
which was propoſed. as the ſubject of the poem. 
Homer has not therefore made this ſpcech to have 
it's full ſucceſs; and yet that the eloquence of his 
Neftor might not be thrown out of 3 it's 
proving unavailable, he takes care hat the violence 
with which the diſpute was managed ſhould abate 
immediately upon his ſpeaking ;- Agamemnon confeſſes 
that allt he ſpoke Was right, Achilles promiſes not to 
fight for Briſeis i the ſhould be ſent for, and the 
council dillolygs,* 4 3 6 
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Rang d the wild deſarts red with monſters gore, 

And from their hill the ſhaggy Centaurs tore. 

Yet theſe with ſoft, perſuaſive arts I ſway'd ; 

When Nezfter ſpoke, they liſten'd and obey'd. 

If in my youth, ev'n theſe eſteem'd me wiſe, 

Do you, young warriors, hear my age adviſe. 

Atrides, ſeize not on the beauteous ſlave; 

That prize the Greeks by common ſuffrage gave: 

Nor thou, Achilles, treat our prince with pride: 

Let kings be juſt, and ſov'reign pow'r preſide. 

Thee, the firſt honours of the war adorn, 

Like Gods in ſtrength, and of a Goddeſs born; 

Him, awful majeſty exalts above - 

The pow'rs of earth, and ſcepter'd ſons of Fove. 

Let both unite with well-conſenting mind, 

So ſhall authority with ſtrength be join'd. 

Leave me, O king! to calm Achilles rage; 

Rule thou thyſelf, as more advanc'd in age. 

Forbid it Gods! Achilles ſhould be loſt, 

'The pride of Greece, and bulwark of our hoſt. 
This faid, he ceas'd : The king of men replies: 

Thy years are awful, and thy words are wiſe. 

But that imperious, that unconquer*d ſoul 

No laws can limit, no reſpect controul. 

Before his pride muſt his ſuperiors fall, 

His word the law, and he the lord of all? 

Him muſt our hoſts, our chiefs, ourſelf obey ? 

What king can bear a rival in his ſway ? BY 

Grant that the Gods his matchleſs force have giv'n ; 

Has foul reproach a privilege from heav'n * 

- Here on the monarch's ſpeech Achilles broke, 
And furious, thus, and interrupting ſpoke. | 
Tyrant, I well deſerv'd thy galling chain, 

To live thy ſlave, and ſtill to ſerve in vain, 
Should I ſubmit to each unjult decree : 
3 thy vaſſals, but command not me. 

eize on Briſeis, whom the Grecians doom'd 

My prize of war, yet tamely ſee reſum'd; 

And ſeize ſecure; no more Achilles draws 

His conqu' ring {word in any woman's cauſe, 

The Gods command me to forgive the paſt ; 

But let this firſt invaſion be the laſt: 

For know, thy blood, when next thou dar'ſt invade, 
Shall ſtream in vengeance on my reeking blade. 


Strongeſt of men, they pierc'd the mountain boar, | | 


Amt 


— — — 


At this they ceas'd ; the ſlern debate expir'd: 
The chiefs in ſullen majeſty retir'd. 
Achilles with Patreclus took his way, 
Where near his tents his hollow veſſels lay, 
Mean time Atrides launch'd with num'rous oars 
A-well-rigg'd ſhip for Chry/a's ſac red ſhores : 
High on the, deck was fair CHryſeis plac'd, 
And ſage Ulyſſes with the conduct grac'd : 
Safe in her ſides the hecatomb they ſtow'd, 
Then ſwiftly ſailing, cut the 11quid road. 
The hoſt to expiate, next the king prepares, 
With pure luſtrations, and with ſolemn pray'rs. 
Watſh'd by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans'd; and caſt th' ablutions in the main. 
Along the ſhore whole hecatombs were laid, 
And bulls and goats to, Phebus altars paid. 
The ſable ſumes in curling ſpires ariſe, 
And watlt their grateful odours to the ſkies. 
The army thus in ſacred rites engag'd, 
Atrides ſtill with deep reſentment 2. 
To wait his will two ſacred heralds ſtood, 
Talthybius and Eurybates the good. 
Haſte to the fierce Achilles tent, (he cries) 
Thence bear Briſeis as our royal prize: 
Submit he muſt ; or if they will not part, 
Our ſelf in arms ſhall tœar her from his heart. 


mands; 

Penſive they walk along the barren ſands: 
Arriv'd, the hero in his tent they find, 

With gloomy aſpect, on his arm reclin'd. 

At awful diſtance long they ſilent ſtand, “ 

Loth to advance, or ſpeak their hard command; 
Decent confuſion ! This the godlike man 
Perceiv'd, and thus with accent mild began. - 

With leave and honour enter our abodes, 

Ye ſacred miniſters of men and Gods! 

I know your meſſage ; by conſtraint you came; 
Not you, but your imperious lord I blame. 
Patraclus haſte, the fair Briſeis bring; 

Conduct my captive to the haughty king. 

But witneſs, heralds, and proclaim my vow, + 
Witneſs to Gods above, and men below ! 

But firſt, and loudeſt, to your prince declare, - 
That lawleſs tyrant whoſe commands you bear; 


; NOTE 8s. 

There was required a very remarkable manage- 
ment. to preſerve all the characters which are con- 
cerned in this nice conjuncture, wherein the heralds 
were to obey at their peril; Agamemnm was to be 

atified by an inſult on Achilles; and Achilles was to 
ſuffer ſo as might become his pride, and not have his 
violent temper provoked. From all this the Poet 
has found the fecret to extricate bimlelf, by. only 
No. 1. 


NOT E S8. 


ſilent. Thus they neither make Agamemnon's majeſty 
ſuffer by uttering their meſſage ſubmiſſively, nor 
occaſion a rough treatment from Achilles by demand- 
ing Briſeis in the Tf ptory air he ordered; and at 
the ſame time Achilles is gratified with the opportu- 
nity of giving her up, as if he rather ſent her than 


was 8 to relinquiſh her. 


1 unwilling” heralds act their lord's com 


Unmov'd 


taking care to make his heralds ſtand in ſight, and 


— —— — 
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- Unmov'd as death Achilles ſhall remain, 
Tho? proſtrate Greece ſhould bleed at ev*ry vein : 
The raging chief in frantic paſſion loſt, 


Blind to himſelf, and uſelefs to his hoſt, 


-UnikHl'd to judge the future by the paſt, 


In blood and flaughter ſhall repent at laſt. 
Patriclus now th' unwilling beauty brought, 

She, in ſoft ſorrows, and in penſive thought, 

Paſt ſilent, as the heralds held her hand, 

And oft look'd back, ſlow-moving o'er the ſtrand. 
Not ſo his loſs the fierce Achilles bore ; 

But ſad retiring to the ſounding ſhore, 


Oer the wild margin of the deep he hung, 


That kindred deep, from whence his mother ſprung: 
There, bath'd in tears of anger and diſdain; 
Thus loud lamented to the ſtormy main. 

O parent Goddeſs! ſince in early bloom 


Thy fon muſt fall, by too ſevere a doom; 


Sure, to ſo ſhort a race of glory born, 
Great ove in juſtice ſhould this ſpan adorn ; 


Honour and fame at leaſt the Thund'rer ow'd,* 


And ill he pays the promiſe of a God; 


If yon proud monarch thus thy fon defies, 


Obſcures my glories, and reſumes my prize. 

Far in the deep receſſes of the main, 
Where aged Ocean holds his wat'ry reign, 
The Goddeſs-mother heard. The waves divide; 
And like a miſt ſhe roſe above the tide; | 
Beheld him mourning on the naked ſhores, 
And thus the forrows of his ſoul explores. 


Why grieves my fon ? thy anguith let me ſhare, 


Reveal the cauſe, and truſt a parent's care. 

He deeply ſighing faid : To tell my woe, 
Is but to mention what too well you know. 
From Thebe facred to Appollo's name, 
{ Actions realm) our conqu'ring army came, 
With treaſure loaded and triumphant ſpoils, 
Whoſe juſt diviſion crown'd the ſoldier's toils ; 
But bright Chryſeis, heav'nly prize! was led 
By vote ſelected, to the gen'ral's bed. 
The prieſt of Phabus ſought by gifts to gain 


| 


: 


| 


| 


ö 
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His beauteous daughter from the victor's chain; 
The fleet he reach d, and lowly bending down, 
Held forth the ſceptre and the laurel crown, 
Intreating all: but chief implor'd for grace 
The brother kings of Atreus royal race: 


The gen'rous Greeks their joint conſent declare, 


The prieſt to rev'rence, and releaſe the fair; 
Not ſo Atrides : He, with wonted pride, 
'The fire inſulted, and his gifts deny'd : 

Th' inſulted fire (his God's peculiar care) 


To Phebus pray'd, and Phæbus heard the pray'r : 


A dreadtul plague enſues ; th' avenging darts 
Inceſſant fly, and pierce the Grecian hearts. 

A prophet then, inſpir'd by heav'n, aroſe, 

And points the crime, and thence derives the woes: 
Myſelf the firſt th' aſſembled chiefs incline 

I' avert the vengeance of the pow'r divine; 

Then riſing in his Wrath, the monarch ſtorm'd; 
Incens'd he threaten'd, and his threats perform'd: 
The fair Chryſeis to her ſire was ſent, | 
With offer'd gifts to make the God · relent: 
But now he ſeiz d Briſers* heav*nly charms, 
And of my valour's prize'defrauds my arms, 
Defrauds the votes of all the Grecian train; 
And ſervice, faith, and juſtice plead in vain. 
But Goddeſs | thou, thy ſuppliant ſon attend, 
To high Olympus ſhining court aſcend, 

Urge all the ties to former ſervice ow'd, 

And ſue for vengeance to the thund'ring God. 
Oft haſt thou triumph'd in the glorious boaſt, 
That thou ſtood'ſt forth, of all th* zthereal hoſt, 
When bold rebellion ſhook the realms above, 

The undaunted guard of cloud-compelling Fove. 
When the bright partner of his awful reign, 

The warlike ay 7 and monafth of the main, 

The traytor Gods, by mad ambition driv'n, 

Durſt threat with chains th' omnipotence of heav'n. 
Then call'd by thee, the monſter Titan came, 
(Whom gods Briarevs, men gem name)t _ 

Thro' wondring ſkies enormous ſtalk'd along; 


* 


NOT ES. 


* This alludes to a ſtory which Achilles told the 


ambaſſadors of Agamemnan : That he had the choice 
of two fates; one leſs glorious at home, but bleſſed 
with a very long life; the other full of glory at Trey, 
but then he was never to return. The alternative 
being thus propoſed to him, (not from Jupiter but 
Thetis, who reveal'd the decree) he choſe the latter, 
which he looks upon as his due, ſince he gives away 
length of life for it ; and accordingly when he com- 

lains to his mother of the diſgrace he lies under, it 
is in this manner he makes a demand of honour. 
We may here oblerve, that but for this fore-know- 

4 


— 


Not he that ſhakes the ſolid earth ſo ſtrong: 
| With 


NOTE. S. 
ledge of the certainty of his death at Troy, Achilles's 
character could have drawn but little eſteem from 


the reader. A hero of a vicious mind, bleſt only 
with a ſuperiority of ſtrength, and jnvulnerable into 


the bargain, was not very- proper to excite admira- 
tion; but Homer by this exquiſite piece of art has 
made him the greateſt of heroes, who is ſtill pur- 
ſuing glory in contempt of death, and even under 
that certainty generoufly devoting himſelf in every 
action. | 

This manner of making the Gods ſpeak a lan- 
guage different from men (which is frequent in 2 

| +" 
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Wich giant- pride at Fove's high throne he ſtands, 

And bandit d round him all his hundred hands; 

Th' affrighted Gods confeſs'd their awful lord, 

They dropt the fetters, trembled and ador'd. 

This, Goddeſs, this to his rememb'rance call, 

Embrace his knees, at his tribunal fall; 

Conjure him far to drive the Grectan train, 

To hurl them headlong to their fleet and main, 

To heap the ſhores with copious death, and bring 

The Greeks to know the curſe of ſuch a king: 

Let Agamenmon lift his haughty head 

O'er all his wide dominion of the dead, 

And mourn in blood, that e' er he durſt diſgrace 

The boldeſt warrior of the Grecian race. 
Unhappy fon ! (fair Thet:s thus replies, 

While tears celeſtial trickle from her eyes) 

Why have I borne thee with a mother's throes, 

To fates adverſe, ar.d nurs'd for future woes ? 

So ſhort a ſpace the light of heav'n to view! 

So ſhort a ſpace! and fill'd with forrow too! 

O might a parent's careful wiſh prevail, 

Far, far from Ilian ſhould thy veſſels ſail, 

And thou, from camps remote, the danger fhun, 

Which now, alas! too nearly threats my ſon. 

Yet (what I can) to move thy ſuit I'll go 

To great Olympus crown'd with fleecy ſnow. 

Mean time, ſecure within thy ſhips from far 

Behold the field, nor mingle in the war. 

The Sire of Gods, and all th' zthereal train, 

On the warm limits of the fartheſt main, 

Now mix with mortals, nor diſdain to grace 

The feaſts of Athrieopie's blameleſs race; * 

Twelve days the pow'rs indulge the genial rite, 

Returning with the twelfth revolving light. 

Then will I mount the brazen dome, and move 

"The high tribunal of immortal 7ove. 

The Goddeſs ſpoke : The rolling waves uncloſe ; 
Thendownthe deep ſhe plung'd from whence ſhe roſe, 
And left him ſorrowing on the lonely coaſt, 

In wild reſentment for the fair he loſt. 

In Chryſa's port. now ſage Uhy/es rode; 

Beneath the deck the deſtin'd victims ſtow'd: 


; 


| 


N 


The youth with inſtruments ſurround the fire: 


— 


The ſails they furl'd, they laſh'd the maſt aſide, 
And dropt their anchors, and the pinnace ty'd. 
Next on the ſhore their hecatomb they land, 
Chryſets laſt deſcending on the ſtrand, 
Her, thus returning from the furrow'd main, 
* led to Phæbus ſacred fane; | 
ere at his ſolemn altar, as the maid 
He gave to e pw! thus the hero ſaid. 
ail rev'rend prieſt! to Phoebus awful dome 
A ſuppliant I from great Atrides come : : 
Unranſom'd here receive the ſpotleſs fair; \s 
Accept the hecatomb the Greets prepare; 
And may thy God who ſcatters darts around, 
Aton'd by ficrifice, deſiſt to wound. 

At this, the fire embrac'd the maid again, 
So ſadly loſt, ſo lately ſought in vain. 

Then near the altar of the darting king, 
Diſpos'd in rank their hecatomb they bring : 
With water purify their hands; and take 

The ſacred off ring of the ſalted cake; 

While thus with arms devoutly rais'd in air, 
And ſolemn voice, the prieſt directs his pray'r. 

God of the ſilver bow, thy ear incline, 
Whole pow'r encircles Cilla the divine; 
Whoſe facred eye thy Tenedos ſurveys, 
And gilds fair Chry/a with * + "oor rays! 
If, fir'd to vengeance at thy prieſt's requeſt, 
Thy direful darts infli& the raging peſt ; 

Once more attend ! avert the Wallet woe, 
And ſmile propitious, and unbend thy bow. 

So Chryſes pray'd ; Apollo heard his pray'r: 
And now the Greeks their hecatomb prepare; 
Between their horns the ſalted barley threw, 
And with their heads to heav'n the victims flew : 
The limbs they ſever from th' incloſing hide; 
The thighs, ſelected to the Gods, divide: + 
On * 4 in double cawls involv'd with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lay from ev'ry part. 

The prieſt himſelf before his altar ſtands, 
And burns the off ring with his holy hands, 
Pours the black wine, and ſees the flames aſpire; 


The 


2 


—— 


N O T 4. S. 
Homer) is a circumſtance that as far as it widens the 
dliſtinction between divine and human natures, ſo 
far might tend to heighten the reverence paid the 
Gods. But beſides this, as the difference is thus 
told in poetry, it is of uſe to the poets themſelves : 
for it appears like a kind of teſtimony of their in- 
ſpiration, or their -converſe with the Gods, and 
hats gives a majeſty to their works. 

*The Athiopians are ſaid to be the inventors of 
fomps, facrifices, ſolemn meetings, and other 
honours paid to the Gods. From hence aroſe their 


NOTE S. 

character of piety, which is here celebrated by Homer. 

+ The reader will naturally inquire why the 
thighs and fat were ſelected for the Gods, or why 
theſe parts of the facrifice ſhould be ſuppoſed to be 
more acceptable than the reſt. But thus. was not 
without a good reaſon. Sacrifices wergligatfcative 
of worſhip, and the thighs and fat denoteEthe moſt 
interior worſhip, or that which is directed with the 
moſt tervent devotion ; and theſe being ſet apart for 
the Gods, implied that they confidered ſuch wor- 
ſhip as moſt acceptable to Heaven. | 


— 
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The thighs thus facrific'd,- and entrails dreſt, 
Th' aſſiſtants part, tratisfix,, and roaſt the reſt: 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 
Each takes his feat, and each receives his ſhare, 
When now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 
With pure libations they conclude the ſcaſt; 
The youths with wine the copious goblets crown'd, 
And pleas'd, diſpenſe the flowing bowls around, 
With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends, 
The Pæans lengthen'd till the fun deſcends : 
The Greeks reſtor'd, the grateful notes prolong ; 
Apollo liſtens, and approves the ſang. 
Twas night; the chiefs beſide their veſſel lie, 
Till roſy morn had purpled o'er the ſky : 
Then launch, and hoiſt the maſt ; indulgent gales, 
Supply'd by Phebus, fill the ſwelling ſails ; 
The milk-white canvas bellying as they blow, 
The parted ocean foams and roars below : 
Above the bounding billows ſwift they flew, 
Till now the Grecian camp appear'd in view. 
Far on the beach they haul their bark to land, 
(7 he crooked keel divides the yellow ſand) 
hen part, where ſtretch'd along the winding bay 
The ſhips and tents in mingled: proſpect lay. 
But raging {till amidſt his navy fate 
The ſtern Achilles, ſtedfaſt in his hate; 
Nor mix'&in combat, nor in council join'd ; 
But waſting cares lay heavy on his mind: 
In his black thoughts revenge and ſlaughter roll, 
And ſcenes of blood riſe dreadful in his ſoul. 
Twelve days werepaſt, and now the dawning light 
The Gods had ſummon'd to th* Olympian height : 
ove firſt aſcending from the wat'ry bow'rs, 
ads the long order of æthereal pow'rs. 
When like the morning miſt in early day, 
| Roſe from the flood the daughter of the ſea ; 
And to the ſeats divine her ficht addreſt. 
There, far apart, and high above the reſt, 
The Thund'rer ſat ; where old Olympus ſhrouds 
His hundred heads in heav'n, and props the clouds. 
Suppliant the Goddeſs ſtood : one hand\ſhe plac'd 
Beneath his beard, and one his knees embrac'd. 
If e'er, O father of the Gods, ſhe ſaid, | 
My words could pleaſe thee, or my actions aid; 
Some marks of honour on my ſon beſtow, 
And pay in glory what in life you owe. 
Fame is at Icaſt by heav*nly promiſe due 
To life ſo ſhort, and now diſhonour'd too. 


Avenge this wrong, O ever juſt and wiſe! 
Let Greece be hambled, and the Tran riſe 
Till the proud king, and all th" Achaian race 
Shall heap with honours him they now diſgrace. 
Thus Thetis ſpoke, but Zove1n ſilence held 
The ſacred councils of his breaſt conceal'd. 
Not ſo repuls'd, the Goddeſs cloſer preſt, 
Still. graſp'd his knees, and urg'd the dear requeſt, 
O Sire of Gods and men! thy ſuppliant hear, 
Refuſe; or grant; for what has ve to fear? 
Or oh ! declare, of all the pow'rs above 
Is wretched Thetzs leaſt the care of obe? 
She ſaid, and ſighing thus the God replies, 
Who rolls the thunder o'er the vaulted ſkies. 
What haſt thou aſk'd? Ah why ſhould Juve engage 
In foreign conteſts, and domeſtic rage, 
The Gods' complaints, and Funs's herce alarms, 
While. I, too partial, aid the Trajan arms: 
Go, leſt the haughty partner of my ſway 


With jealous eyes thy cloſe acceſs ſurvey; 


But part in peace, ſecure thy pray'r is ſped: 
Witneſs the ſacred honours of our head, 
The nod that ratifies the will divine, 
The faithful, fix'd, irrevocable ſign ; “ 
This ſeals thy ſuit, and this fulfils thy vows, — 
He ſpoke, and awful bends his fable brows ; 
Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod; 
The ſtamp of fate, and fanction of the God: 
High Heav'n with trembling the dread fignal took, 
And all Olympus to the center ſhook. 
Swift to the ſeas profound the Goddeſs ſlies, 

de to his ſtarry manſion in the ſkies. 

he ſhining ſynod of th* immortals wait 
The coming God, and from their thrones of ſtate 
Ariſing ſilent, wrapt in holy fear, 
Before the Majeſty of Heav'n appear. 
Trembling they ſtand, while ue aſſumes the throne, 
All, but the God's imperious Queen alone: 
Late had ſhe view'd the ſilver-footed dame, 
And all her paſſions kindled into flame. 
Say, artful manager of Heav'n, {ſhe cries) 
Who now partakes the ſecrets of the tkies ?: 
Thy Juno knows not the decrees of fate, 
| In vain the partner of imperial ſtate. 
What fav'rite Goddeſs then thoſe cares divides, 
Which Zove in prudence from his conſort hides ?- 
Io this the Ibund rer; Seek not thou to find 
The facred counſels of almighty mind: 


Involv'd 


NOTES. FX 

* There are among men three things by which 
the efficacy of a promiſe may be made void ; the de- 
ſign not to perform it, the want of power to bring 
it to paſs, and the inſtability of our tempers ; from 


all which Hamer ſaw that the divinity muſt be 


N O T ES. 
exempted, and therefore he deſcribes the nod, or 
ratification of Jupiter's word, as faithful, in oppo- 
ſition to fraud; ſure of being performed, in 
oppoſition to weakueſs ; and — in oppoſition 


to our repenting of a promiſe. 
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Involy'd in darkneſs lies the great decree, 
Nor can the depths of fate be pierc'd by thee. 
What fits thy knowledge, thou the firſt thalt know ; 
The firſt of Gods above, and men below: 
But thou, nor they, ſhall ſearch the thoughts that roll | 
Deep in the cloſe receſſes of my ſoul. 
Full on the Sire the Goddeſs of the ſkies 
Roll'd the large orbs of her majeſtic eyes, | 
And thus return'd ; Auſtere Saturnius, ſay, 
From whence this wrath, or who controuls thy ſway ? 
Thy boundleſs will, for me, remains in force, 
And all thy counſels take the deſtin'd courſe. 
But 'tis for Greece I fear: for late was ſeen 
In cloſe conſult, the filver-footed Queen, 
2 to his Thheſis nothing could deny, 
or was the ſignal vain that ſhook the ſky. 
What fatal favour has the Goddeſs won, 
To grace her fierce, inexorable ſon? | 
Perhaps in Grecian blood to drench the plain, 
And glut his vengeance with my . flain. 
Then thus the God: Oh reſtleſs fate of pride, 
That ſtrives to learn what Heay*n reſolvesto hide; 
Vain is the ſearch, preſumptous and abhorr'd, 
Anxious to thee, and odious to thy Lord. 
Let this ſuffice ; th' immutable decree 
No force can ſhake : what ig, that ought to be. 
Goddeſs ſubmit, nor dare our will withſtand, 
But dread the pow'r of this avenging hand; 
Th' united ſtrength of all the Gods above 
In vain reſiſts th* omnipotence of Vue. 
The Thund'rer ſpoke, nor durſt the Queen reply: 
A rev'rent horror flenc'd all the ſky. 
The feaſt diſturb*d, with forrow Vulcan ſaw 
His mother menac'd, and the Gods in awe ; 
Peace at his heart, and pleaſure his deſign, 
Thus interpos'd th* architect divine.“ 
The wad quarrels of the mortal ſtate 
Are far unworthy, Gods! of your debate: 
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Let men their days in ſenſeleſs ſtrife employ, 


We, in eternal peace, and conſtant joy. 


Thou, Goddeſs- mother, with our Sire compy, 
Nor break the ſacred union of the ops © & 
Leſt, rouz'd to rage, he ſhake the bleſt abodes.. 
Launch the red lightning, and dethrone the Gods.. 
If you ſubmit, the Thund'rer ſtands appeas'd ; 

| The gracious pow'r is willing to be pleas'd. 

Thus Yulcan ſpoke ; and rifing with a bound, 
The double bowl with ſparkling near crown'd,. 
Which held to Juno in a chearful way, 

Goddeſs, (he cry'd) be patient and obey. 

Dear as you are, if Z2ve his arm extend, 

can but grieve, unable to defend. 

What God ſo daring in your aid to move, 

Or lift his hand againſt the force of Fave? _ 
Once in your cauſe I felt his matchleſs might, 
Hurl'd headlong downward from th' etherial height; 
Toft all the day in rapid circles round; 

Nor till the ſun deſcended, touch'd the ground: 
Breathleſs I tell, in giddy motion loſt ; 

The Sinthians rais'd me on the Lemman coaſt. 

He ſaid, and to her hands the goblet heav'd, 
Which, with a ſmile, the white-arm'd queen receiv'd. 
Then to the reſt he fill'd; and, in his turn, 

Each to his lips apply'd the nectar'd urn, 
Vulcan with EY grace his office plies, 
And unextinguiſh'd Jaughter ſhakes the ſkies. 
Thus the bleſt Gods the genial day prolong,, 
In feaſts ambroſial, and celeſtial fong. 

Apollo tun'd the lyre; the . Muſes round 

With voice alternate aid the ſilver ſound. 
Mean time the radiant ſun, to mortal fight 
Deſcending ſwift, roll'd down the rapid light. 
Then to their ſtarry domes the Gods depart, 
The ſhining monuments of Yulcar's art: 

Fove on his couch reclin'd his awful head, 


And Juno ſlumber'd on the golden bed. 


N OT ES. 
* This quarrel of the Gods being come to it's 
height, the poet makes Vulcan interpoſe, who freely 
uts them in mind of pleaſure, inoffenſively adviſes 
uno, illuſtrates his advice by an example of his own 
misfortune, turning the jeſt on himſelf to enliven 
the banquet ; and concludes the part he is to ſup- 
port with ſerving nectar about. Hamer had here his 
Minerva, or wiſdom, to interpoſe again, and every 
other quality of the mind reſided in heaven under 
the appearance of ſome 8 ſo that his intro- 
ducing / ultan, proceeded not from a want of choice, 
but an infight into nature. He knew that a friend 
to mirth often diverts or ſtops quarrels, eſpecially 
when he contrives to ſubmit himſelf to the laugh, 
and prevails on the angry to part in good humour, 
0. I. | | 


| NOTE Ss. 

or in a diſ poſition to friendſhip ; when grave repre- 
ſentations are ſometimes reproaches, ſometimes 
lengthen the debate by occaſioning defences, and. 
| ſometimes introduce new parties into the conſe- 
quences of it. 

| + Vulcan is ſuppoſed to be born in heaven, Where 
philoſophers ſay that element has it's proper place; 
and is thence derived to the earth, which is ſigniſſed 
by the fall of Vulcan that he fell in Lemmos, becauſe 


fall, the fire not being fo 


but mixed and terreſtrial. ulcan is alſo called a 


hre in working. 
: X 


that Hand abounds with ſubterranean fires; and” 
that he contracted a lameneſs or imperfection by the 
por and active below, 


divine artificer, from the activity or general uſe of. 
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The SECOND BOOK of the ILIAP. 


: 


ARGUME N T. 


Fl 
T us TRIAL or THE ARMY, AND CATALOGUE OF THE FORCES. 4 


upiter, in purſuance of the requeſt of Thetis, ſends a deceitful viſion to Agamemnon, perſuading him to lead 
| 1 * of + fan ; y wry YL, the Greeks ſenſible of oe —_ of Achilles The 2 who ig deluded 
with the hopes of taking Troy without his affiftance, but fears the army was diſcouraged by his abſence and the 
late plague, as well as by length of time, contrives to make trial of their diſpoſition 7 a ftratagem. He fin 
communicates his deſign to the princes in council, that he would propoſe a return to the ſoldiers, and that they 
ſhould put a flop to them if the propoſal was embraced. Then he aſſembles the whole hoſt, and upon moving for a 
return 1e Greece, they unanimouſly agree to it, and run to 2 the ſhips. They are detained by the management 
of Ulyſſes, who chaftiſes the inſolence of Therſites. e aſſembly ts recalled, ſeveral ſpeeches made on the 
occaſion, and at length the advice of Neſtor ts followed, which was to make a general muſter of the troops, and 
to divide them into their ſeveral natims, before they proceeded to battle. This gives occaſion to the poet to enume- 
rate all the forces of the Greeks and Trojans, in @ large catalogue. 


The time employed in this back conſiſts not entirely of one day. The ſcene lies in the Grecian camp and upon the ſea- 
ſhare; toward the end it removes to | roy. 


NN pleaſing ſleep had ſeal'd each mortal eye, | For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 
Stretch'd in the tents the Grecian leaders lie, At Juno's ſuit the heav'nly factions end. 


Th' immortals ſlumber'd on their thrones above; Deſtruction hangs o'er yon devoted wall, 
All, but the ever-wakeful eyes of Fove.* And nodding [an waits th' impending fall. 
To honour Thetis' ſon he bends his care, Swift as the word the vain illuhon fled, 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war: Deſcends, and hovers o'er Atrides head; + 
Then dids an empty phantom riſe to ſight, Cloath'd in the figure of the Pylian ſage, 
And thus commands the viſion of the night, Renown'd for witlom, and rever'd for age : 
Fly hence, deluding dream ! and light as air, - Around his temples ſpreads his golden wing, 
To Agamemnon's am 1 tent repair. ; And thus the flatt'ring dream deceives the king. 
Bid him in arms draw forth th embattled train, Canſt thou, with all a monarch's cares oppreſt, 
Lead all his Grecians to the duſty plain. O Atreus ſon ! canſt thou indulge thy reſt ? 
Declare, ev'n now *tis given him to deſtroy IIl fits a chief who mighty nations guides, 
The lofty tow'rs of Ae Troy. Directs in council, and in war preſides, ys 


— — 


NOT ES. f NOT FES. 

* Nothing could give a better image of the ſupe- | that total poſſeſſion of the ſenſes which fancy has 
riority of Jupiter to the other Gods, (or of the ſu- | during our fleep. It takes the figure of the perſon 
preme Being to all ſecond cauſes) than the vigilancy | who was deareſt to Agamemnan ; as whatever we 
here aſcribed to him, over all things divine and | think of moſt, when awake, is the common object 
human. of our dreams. And juſt at the inſtant of it's va- 
+ The whole action of the dream is beautifully | niſhing, it leaves ſuch an impreſſion that the voice 
natural, and agreeable to philoſophy. It perches | ſeems ſtill to ſound in his ear. No deſcription can 

on his head, to intimate that part to be the ſeat of | be more exact or lively. 
the ſoul. It is circumfuſed about him, to expreſs 
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To whom it's ſafety a whole people owes, 

To waſte long nights in indotent repoſe. 

Monarch awake ! tis Jove's command I bear, 

Thou and thy glory claim his heav'nly care. 

In juſt array draw forth th' embattled train, “ 

Lead all thy Grectans to the duſty plain; 

Ev'n now, O king! tis giv'n thee to deſtroy 

The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Troy. 

For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 

At he © ſuit the heay*nly factions end. 

Deſtruction hangs o'er yon devoted wall, 

And nodding {ir waits th* impending fall. 

Awake, but waking this advice approve, 

And truſtthe viſion that deſcends from Feve. 
The phantom faid ; then vaniſh'd from his fight, 

Reſolves to air, and mixes with the night. 

A thoufand fchemes the monarch's mind employ ; 

Elate in thought, he ſacks untaken Troy : 

Vain as he was, and to the future blind ; 

Nor ſaw what ue and ſecret fate deſign'd, 

What mighty toils to either hoſt remain, 

What ſcenes of grief, and numbers of the ſlain ! 

Eager he riſes, and in fancy hears 

The voice celeſtial murm' ring in his ears. 

Firſt on his limbs a ſlender veſt he drew, 

Around him next the regal mantle threw, 

T' embroider'd ſandals on his feet were ty'd ; 

The ſtarry faulchion glitter'd at his ſide ; 

And laft his arm the maſly ſceptre loads, 

Unſtain'd, immortal, and the gift of Gods. 
Now rofie morn aſcends the court of Fove, 

Lifts up her light, and opens day above. 

The king diſpateh'd his heralds with commands 

To range the camp and ſummon all the bands: 


5 
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| The pt ring hoſts the monarch's word obey ; 


While to the fleet Atrides bends his way, 

In his black ſhip the Pyllan prince he found; 

There calls a ſenate of the peers around : ' 

Th' aſſembly plac'd, the king of men expreſt 

The counſels lab*ring in his artful breaſt. 
Friends and confeerates ! with attentive ear 

Receive my words, and credit what you hear. 

Late as I ſlumber'd in the ſhades of night, 

A dream divine appear'd before my ſight ; 

Whofe viſionary form like Nefor came, 

The ſame in habit, and in mien the ſame, 

The heav*nly phantom hover'd o'er my head, 

And, doſt thou ſleep, O Atreus fon? (he ſaid) 

Ill fits a chief who mighty nations guides, 

Directs in council, and in war — 

To whom it's ſafety a whole people owes, 

To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. 

Monarch awake ! *tis Fowe's command I bear, 

Thou and thy glory claim his heav'nly care; 

In juſt array draw forth th* embattled train, 

And lead the Grectans to the duſty plain; 

Ev'n now, O king! *tis giv'n thee to deſtroy 

The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Trop. 

For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 

At Juno's ſuit the heav'nly factions end. 

Deſtruction hangs o'er yon devoted wall, 

And nodding Ilian waits th' impending fall. 

This hear obſervant, and the Gods obey ! 

The viſion ſpoke, and paſt in air away. 

Now, valiant chiefs ! fince heav'n "efelf alarms, 

Unite, and rouze the ſons of Greece to arms. 

But firſt, with caution, try what yet they dare, 

Worn with nine years of unſucceſsful war;? 


To 


$a 
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NOTES. i 
* 'The dream here repeats the meſſage of Jupiter 
in the ſame terms that he received it. It is no leſs 
than the father of Gods and men who gives the 
order, and to alter a word were preſumption. He- 
mer conſtantly makes his envoys obſerve this practice 
as a mark of decericy and reſpect. 

+ The whole conduct of Agamemnon on this occa- 
ſion is admirable. This prince had nothing ſo 
much at heart as to draw the Greeks toa battle, yet 
knew not how to proceed without Achilles, whio had 
juſt retired from the army; and was apprehenſive 
that the Greeks, who were diſpleaſed at the departure 
of Achilles, might refuſe obedience to his orders, 
mould he ablofurely command it. In this circum- 
ſtance he propoſes to theprinces is council to make 
a trial of arming the Grecians, and offers an expe- 
dient himſelf; which was that he ſhould ſound their 
diſpoſitions by exhorting them to ſet ſail for Greece, 
but that then the other princes ſhould be ready to 


NOTE Ss. 
detain them. If any object to this ſtratagem, that 
Agamemnon's whole ſcheme would be ruined if the 
army ſhould take him at his word, (which was very 
probable) it is to be anſwered, that his deſign lay 
deeper than they imagine, nor did he TOP upon 
his ſpeech only for deteining them. He had ſome 
| cauſe to fear the Greeks had a pique againſt him 

which they had concealed, and whatever it was, he 
judged it abſolutely neceſſary to know it before he 
proceeded to a battle. He therefore furniſhes them 
with an oecaſion to manifeſt it, and at the ſame 
time provides againſt any ill effects it might have, b 
his ſecret orders to the princes. It ſucceeds 1 
ingly, and when the troops are running to embark, 
they are ſtopped by Une: and Neftor.—One may 
further obſerve that this whole ſtratagem is concerted 


in Nefter's ſhip, as one whole wiſdom and ſecrecy 
was molt confided in, The ſtory of the viſion's 
appearing in his ſhape could not but engage ay” in 

ome 
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To move the troops to meaſure back the main, 
Be mine; and your's the province to detain. 

He ſpoke, and ſat; when Nefor riſing laid, 
{Nefter, whom Pylas ſandy realms obey'd) 
Princes of Greece, your faithful ears incline, - 
Nor doubt the viſion of the pow'rs divine ; 
Sent by great 7ove to him who rules the hoſt, 
Forbid it heav'n ! this warning ſhould be loſt! 
Then let us haſte, obey the God's alarms, 
And join to rouze the ſons of Greece to arms. 

Thus ſpoke the ſage : the kings without delay 
Diſſolve the council, and their chief obey: 
The ſceptred rulers lead; the following hoſt 
Pour'd forth by thouſands, darkens all the coaſt, 
As from ſome rocky cleft the ſhepherd ſees 
Cluſt'ring in heaps on heaps the driving bees, 
Rolling, and Fas Ea ſwarms ſucceeding ſwarms, 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarſe alarms ; 
Duſky they ſpread, a cloſe embody'd croud, 
And o'er the vale deſcends the living cloud.“ 
So, from the tents and ſhips, a length'ning train 
Spreads all the beach, and wide o'erſhades the plain: 
Along the region runs a deat*ning ſound ; 
Beneath their footſteps groans the trembling ground, 
Fame flies before, the meſſenger of ue, 
And ſhining ſoars, and claps her wings above. 


* — 
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Nine ſacred heralds now proclaiming loud 

The monarch's will, ſuſpend the liffoing croud, 

Soon as the throngs in order rang'd appear, 

And fainter murmurs dy'd upon the ear, 

The king of kings his awful figure rais'd ; 

High in his hand the ere, ſceptre blaz d: 

The golden ſceptre, of celeſtial frame, 

By Vulcan form'd, from Jede to Hermes cam 

To Pelops he th' immortal gift refign'd; | 

Th' immortal gift great Pelaps left behind, 

In Atreus band, which not with Atreus ends, 

To rich Thyeſtes next the prize deſcends 

And now the mark of Agamemnon's reign, 

Subjects all Arges, and controuls the main. 
On this bright ſceptre now the king reclin'd, 

And artful thus pronounc'd the ſpeech.deſign'd : 

Ye ſons of Mars ! partake your leader's care, 

Heroes of Greece, and brothers of the war! 

Of partial ue with juſtice I complain, 

Ani heay*nly oracles believ'd in vain. 

A ſafe return was promis'd to our toils, 

Renown'd, triumphant, and enrich'd with ſpoils, 

Now ſhameful flight alone can fave the hoſt, 

Our blood, our treaſure, and our glory loſt. 

So Jove decrees, reſiſtleſs Lord of all! 

At whole command whole empires riſe or fall: 


He 


— 
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NOTE ůs. 

ſome degree: it looked as if Jupiter himſelf added 
weight to his counſels by making uſe of that vene- 
rable ee and knew this to be the moſt 
powerful method of recommending them to Aga- 
It was therefore but natural for Ne/tor to 
ſecond the motion of the king, and by the help of 
his authority it prevailed on the other princes. 

* This is the firſt ſimile in Homer, and we may 
obſerve in general that he excels all mankind in the 
number, variety, and beauty of his compariſons. 

+ This aſſembling of the army is full of beauties : 
the lively deſcription of their overſpreading the field; 
the noble boldneſs of the figure when Fame is repre- 
ſented in perſon ſhining at their head; the univerſal 
tumult ſucceeded by a ſolemn filence ; and laſtly the 
graceful riſing of Agame-:inon, all contribute to caſt 


a majeſty on this part. In the paſſage of the ſceptre, _ 


Homer has found an artful and poetical manner of 
acquainting us with the high leltema of Agamemnon, 
the hereditary right of his family ; 
as well as finely hinted the original of his power to 
be derived from heaven, in ſaying the ſceptre was 


firſt the gift of Jupiler. 


I It is an exquiſite piece of art, when you ſeem 


to aim at perſuading one thing, and at the ſame 
time inforce the contrary. This kind of rhetoric 
is of great uſe in all occaſions of danger, and of this 
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NOTE S. 
Homer has afforded a moſt powerful example in the 
oration of Agamemnon. It is a method perfectly 
wonderful, and even carries in it an appearance of 
abſurdity ; for all that we generally eſteem the 
faults of oratory, by this means become the virtues 
of it. Nothing is looked upon as a greater error in 
a rhetorician, than to alledge ſuch arguments as 
either are eaſily anfwered, or may be retorted upon 
himſelf; the former is a weak part, the latter a 
dangerous one; and Agamemnon here deſignedly 
deals in both. For it is plain that if a man muſt not 
uſe weak arguments, or ſuch as may make againſt. 
him, when he intends to perſuade the thing he lays 2 
then on the other ſide, when he does not intend it, 
he mult obſerve the contrary proceeding, and make 
what are the faults of oratory in general, the excel- 
lencies of that oration in particular, or otherwiſe he 
will contradi& his own intention, and perſuade the 
contrary to what he means.—— This whole oration 
has the air of being ſpoken in a paſſion. It begins. 
with a ſtroke of the greateſt raſhneſs and impatience. 
Jupiter has been unjuſt, Heaven has deceived us. I his 
renders all he ſhalt fay of the lefs authority, at the 
ſame time that it conceals his own artifice ; for his. 


anger ſeems to. account for the incongruities he 
utters. 
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He ſhakes the feeble props of human truſt, 
And towns and armies humbles to the duſt, 
What ſhame to Greece a fruitleſs war to wage, 
Oh laſting ſhame in ev'ry future age . 
Once great in arms, the common ſcorn we grow, 
Repuls'd and baffled by a feeble foe. uy 
So ſmall their number, that if wars were ceas'd, 
And Greece triumphant held a gen'ral feaſt, 
All rank'd by ten; whole decads when they dine 
Muſt want a Tran ſlave to pour the wine. 
But other forces have our hopes o'erthrown, 
And Trey prevails by armies not her own. 
Now nine long years of mighty Fave are run, 
Since firſt the labours of this war begun: 
Our cordage torn, decay'd our veſſels lie, 
And ſcarce enſure the wretched pow'r to fly. 
Haſte then, for ever leave the Trajan wall! 
Our weeping wives, our tender children call : 
Love, duty, ſafety, ſummon us away, 
"Tis nature's voice, and nature we . | 
Our ſhatter'd barks may yet tranſport us o'er, 
Safe and inglorious, to our native ſhore. 
Fly, Erecians, fly, your fails and oars employ, 
And dream no more of heav*n-defended Troy. 
His deep deſign unknown, the hoſts approve 
Atrides ſpeech. The mighty numbers move. 
So roll the billows to th Icarian ſhore, “ 
From eaſt and ſouth when winds begin to roar, 
Burſt their dark manſions in the clouds, and ſweep 
The whitening ſurface of the ruffled deep. 
And as on corn when weſtern guſts deſcend, 
Before the blaſt the lofty harveſts bend : 
Thus o'er the field the moving hoſt appears, 
With nodding plumes and groves of waving ſpears. 
The gath' ring murmur ſpreads, their pln feet 
Beat the loofe ſands, ls thicken to the fleet, 
With long-refounding cries they urge the train 
To fit the ſhips, and launch into the main. 
They toil, they ſweat, thick clouds of duſt ariſe, 
The doubling clamours echo to the ſkies. 
Ev*n then the Greeks had left the hoſtile plain, 
And fate decreed the fall of Troy in vain : 
But Zeve's imperial Queen their flight ſurvey'd, 
And oghing, thus beſpoke the blue-ey'd maid. 
Shall then the Grecians fly? Oh dire diſgrace ! 
And leave unpuniſh'd this perfidious race ? 
Shall Troy, ſhall Priam, and th' adult'rous ſpouſe, 
In peace enjoy the fruits of broken vows ? 


And braveſt chiefs, in Helen's quarrel ſlain,” 
Lie unreveng'd on yon deteſted plain? | 
No: let my Greeks, unmov'd by vain alarms, 
Once more refulgent ſhine in brazen arms. 
Haſte, Goddefs, haſte! the flying hoſt detain, 
Nor let one ſail be hoiſted on the main, 
Pallas obeys, and from Olympus” height 
Swift to the ſhips precipitates her flight - 
Ulyſſes, firſt in public cares, ſhe found, 
For prudent counſel like the Gods renown'd :; 
Oppreſs'd with gen'rous grief the hero ſtood, 
or drew his fable veſſels to the flood. 
And is it thus, divine Laertes* ſon |! 
Thus fly the Greeks, (*he martial maid begun) 
Thus to their country bear their own diſgrace, 
And fame eternal leave to Priam's race? 
Shall beauteous Helen ſtill remain unfreed, 
Still unreveng'd a thouſand heroes bleed ? 
Haſte gen'rous /thacus ! prevent the ſhame, 
Recall your armies, and your chiefs reclaim. 
Your own reſiſtleſs eloquence employ, 
And to th' immortals truſt the fall of Try. 
The voice divine confeſs'd the warlike maid, 
Uly/Jes heard, nor uninſpir'd obey'd: 
Then meeting firſt Atr:des, from his hand 
Receiv*'d th* imperial ſceptre of command. 
Thus grac'd, attention and reſpect to gain, 
He runs, he flies thro” all the Grecian train, 
Each prince of name, or chief in arms approv'd, 
He fir'd with praiſe, or with perſuaſion mov'd. 
Warriors like you, with ſtrength and wiſdom bleſt, 
15 brave examples ſhould confirm the reſt. 
he monarch's will not yet reveal'd appears; 
He tries our courage, but reſents our tears. 
Th' unwary Greeks his fury may provoke ; 
Not thus the king in ſecret council ſpoke. 
2 loves our chief, from Fove his honour ſprings, 
ware! for dreadful is the wrath of kings. 
But if a clam'rous vile plebeian roſe, 
Him with reproof he check'd, or tam'd with blows. 
Be ſtill, thou ſlave, and to thy betters yield; 
Unknown alike in council and in field! 
Ye Gods, what daſtards would our hoſt command? 
Swept to the war, the lumber of a land. 
Be ſilent, wretch, and think not here allow'd 
That worſt of tyrants, an uſurping croud. 
To one fole monarch Fave commits the ſway ; 


His are the laws, and him let all obey. 
? With 


** 


—— 


| NOTE S. 

* One may take notice that Homer in theſe two 
ſimilitudes has judiciouſly made choice of the two 
moſt wavering and inconſtant things in nature, to 
compare with the multitude; the waves, and ears of 


NOTES. 

the people, in the breaking and rolling of the bil- 
lows ; the ſecond io their taking the fame courſe, 
like corn bending one way, and both to the eaſineſs 
| with which they are mov'd by every breath, 


"_ The firſt alludes to the noiſe and tumult of 
; O. 2. * . ‚ 
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With Words like theſe the troops Ulyſes rul'd, 
The loudeſt ſilenc'd, and the flerceſt cool'd. | 


ELLE, 


Murm'ring they move, as when old Ocean roars; 


At length the tumult ſinks, the noiſes ceaſe, 
And a {till filenice lulls the camp to peace. 

T herfites only clamour'd in the throng,* 
Loquacious,, loud, and turbulent of tongue: 
Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reſpect controul'd, 

In ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold: 

With witty malice ſtudious to defame ; 

Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim. 

But chief he glory'd with licentious ſtyte . 

Jo laſh the great, and monarchs to revite. 

His figure Tuch as might his ſoul proclaim ; 

One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame: 

His mountain ſhoulders half his breaſt o'erſpread, 
Thin hairs beſtrew'd his long miſ-ſhapen head. 
Spleen to mankind his envious heart poſſeſt, 

And much he hated all, but moſt the belt. 

Uly/Jes or Achilles ſtill his theme; 

But royal ſcandal his delight ſupreme, 

Long had he liv'd the ſcorn of ev'ry Greet, 
Vext when he ſpoke, yet {till they * him ſpeak. 
Sharp was his voice; Which in the ſhrilleſt tone, 
Thus with injurious taunts attack'd the throne. 

Amidſt the glories of ſo bright a reign, 
What moves the great Af rides to N 1 ? 
is thine whate'er the warrior's breaſt inflames, 
The golden ſpoil, and thine the lovely dames. 
With all the wealth our wars and blood beſtow, 
Thy tents are crouded, and thy cheſts-o'erflow. 
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Thus at full cafe in heaps of riches roll'd, wew 


What grieves the monarch *. is it thirſt of gold? 

Say, Wall we march with our unconquer'd pow rs, 

(T fe Greeks and 1) to [lion's hoſtile tow'rs, 

And bring the race of royal baſtards here, 

For Trey to ranſom at a price too dear? 

But ſafer plunder thy qwn hoſt ſupplies; 5 

Say, would'ſt thou ſeize ſome valiant leader's prize? 

Or, if thy heart to gen'rous love be led . 

Some captive fair to bleſs thy kingly bed ? 

Whate'er our maſter craves, ſubmit we muſt, 

Plagu'd with his pride, or puniſh'd for his luſt. 

O women of Achaia! men no more! | 

Hence let us fly, and let him waſlehis ſtore | 

In loves and 1 pu on the, Phrygian ſhore. | 

We may be wanted on ſome buſy day, 

When Hedtar comes: ſo great Achille may: 

From him he forc'd the prize we jointly gave, 

From him, the fierce, the fearleſs, and the brave: 

And durſt he, as he ought, reſent that wrong, 

This mighty tyrant were no tyrant. long. 
Fierce from his ſeat, at this, Ulyſſes ſprings, 

In gen'rous vengeance of the king of -kings. 

With indignation {; ling. in his eyes, 

He views the wretch, and ſternly thus replies. 
Peace, factious monſter, born to vex the ſtate, 

With wrangling talents form'd for foul debate; 

Curb that impetuous tongue, nor ralhly vain, 

And ſingly mad, aſperſe the ſoy'reign reign, 

Have we not known thee, ſlave ! of all our hoſt, 

The man who acts the leaſt, upbraids the moſt 2 

Think not the Greeks to ſha; ful flight to bring, 

Nor let thoſe lips profane the name of king. 

For our return we truſt the heav*nly pow'rs; _ 

Be that their care; to fight like men be our's. 

But grant the hoſt with wealth the,gen'ral load, 

Except detraction, what haſt thou beſto wd? 
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NO 'T-E S. | 
* Homer has here thewn/great judgment in the 
particulars he has choſen to compoſe the picture of a 
pernicious creature of wit; the chief of which are a 
deſire of promoting laughter at any rate, and 3 
contempt of his ſuperiors. And he ſums up the 
whole very ſtrongly, by ſaying that Therfites bated 
Achilles and Mes; in which he makes it the utmoſt 
completion of an ill character to bear a malevolence 
to the heſt men. What is farther obſcrvable is, 
that is never heard of after this This fir 
appearance : ſuch a ſcandalous character is to b: 
no more taken notice of, than juſt to ſhew that it 1+ 
deſpiſed. Homer his obſerved the ſame conduct with 
regard to the moſt d armed and moſt beautiful perfor, 
of his poem: for Nireus is thus mentioned once 


and no more throughout the ad. He places a 
5 | 


; Suppoſe 
N 0 1 5 4. 8. * 


worthleſs beauty and an ill- natured toi upon the fame 
footing, and ſhews that the gifts of the body without 
thoſe of the mind are not more deſpicable, than 
thoſe of the mind itfelf without virtue. 

# There could not be a better artifice thought on 
to recall the army to their obedience, than this of 
our author. Wen they were offended at their 
general in favour of Achilles, nothing could more 
weaken Achilles's intereſt than to make ſuch a fellow 
I Tepper or his party, Whole impertinence 
would give them a diſguſt of thinking or aQany kke 
um. There is no ſurer method to reduce gegerous 
En than to make them lee they are . the 
ame views with people of no merit, and ſuch whom 
they cannot for bear deſpiſing themſelves. 
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Suppoſe ſome hero ſhould his ſpoils reſign,, _ 

Art thou that hero, could thoſe Tr be thine ? 

Gods! let me periſh on this hateful ſhore, 

And let theſe eyes behold my fon no more; 

If, on thy next offence, this hand forbear 

To ſtrip thoſe arms thou ill deſerv'ſt to wear, 

Expel the council were our princes meet, 

And ſend thee ſcourg'd, and howling thro' the fleet. 
He ſaid, and cow'ring as the daſtard bends, “ 

The weighty ſceptre on his back deſcends : 

On the round bunch the bloody tumburs xiſe; 

The tears ſpring ſtarting from his haggard eyes : 

Trembling he fat, and ſhrunk in abject fears, 

From his vile yiſage wip'd the ſcalding tears. 


While to his neighbour each expreſs'd his thought; 


Ye Gods! what wonders has Uly/es wrought * 
What fruits his conduct and his courage yield? 
Great in the council, glorious in the field. 
Gen'rous he riſes in the crown's defence, 
To curb the factious tongue of inſolence. 
Such juſt examples ce nder ſhown, 
Sedition lence, and aſſert the throne. | 
""Ewas thus the gen'ral voice the hero prais'd, 
Who riſing, high th' imperial ſceptre rais'd : 
The blue ey'd Pallas, his celeſtial friend, 
In form a herald) bad the crouds attend. 
h” expecting crouds in ſtill attention hung, 
To hear the wiſdom of his heav'nly tongue. 
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Then deeply thoughtful, pauſing e'er he ſpoke, 
His {lence thus the prudent hero broke. 


Unhappy monarch ! whom the Grecian racet 


With ſhame deſerting, heap with vile diſgrace. 

Not ſuch at Argos was their gen'rous vow, 

Once all their voice, but ab ! forgotten now : 

| Ne'er to return, was then the common cry, 

Till T7y's proud ſtructures ſhould in aſhes lie. 

Behold them weeping for their native ſhore ! 

What could their wives or helpleſs children more? 

What heart but melts to leave the tender train; 

And, one ſhort month, endure the wintry main ? 

Few leagues remov'd, we wiſh our peaceful ſcat, 

When the ſhip toſſes, and the tempeſts beat: 

Then well may this long ſtay provoke their tears, 

The tedious length of nine revolving years. 

Not for their grief the Grec:an hoſt I blame; 

But vanquiſh'd ! baffled ! O eternal ſhame ! 

Expect the time to T roy's deſtruction giv'n, 

And try the faith of Caichas and of heav'n. 

What paſt at Aulis, Greece can witneſs bear, 

And all who live to breathe this Phrygian air. 

Beſide a fountain's ſacred brink we rais'd 

Our verdant altars, and the victims blaz'd ; 

(*T was where the plane-tree ſpread it's ſhades around) 

The altars heav'd ; and from the crumbling ground 

A mighty dragon ſhot, of dire portent ; 

From b hunſelf the dreadful ſign was ſent. 
Strait 


N O T E s. 
* The vile figure Terſites makes here is a good 
piece of grozeſque; the pleaſure expreſſed by the 
ſoldiers at this action of Uly/zs (notwithſtanding 
they are ,diſappointed by him of their hopes of re- 
turning) is 
once honeſt and thoughtleſs, Which is commonly 
found in military men; to whom nothing is ſo 
odious as a daſtard, and who have not naturally the 
greateſt kindneſs for a wit. 
It is hardly poſſible to find any where more 
refined turns of policy, or more artful touches of 
oratory than what Hamer continually abounds in. 
e have no ſooner ſeen Agamemnon excel in one lort, 
but CY, is 40 ſhine no leſs in another directly 
oppolite to-it, When the ſtratagem of pretending 
to ſet ſail, had met with too ready a confent from 
the people, his eloquence appears in all the forms of 
art. In his firſt ſpeech he had perſuaded the captains 
with mildneſs, telling them the people's glory de- 
* upon them, and readily giving a turn to the 
rſt deſign, which had like to have been ſo dange- 
rous, by repreſenting it only as a project of Aga- 
meninon” to dilcover the cowardly. In his ſecond, 
he had commanded the foldiers with bravery, and 


agreeable to that generous temper, at 


NOTE S. 
made them know what part they ſuſtained in the 
war. Tn his third, he had rebuked the ſeditious in 
the -perfon of Therſites, by reproots, threats, and 
actual chaſhſement. And now in this fourth, when 
all are gather'd together, he applies to them in 
topics which equally affect them all: he raiſes their 
hearts by putting them in mind of the promiſes of 
heaven, and thoſe prophecies, of Which as they had 
een the truth in the nine years delay, they might 
now expect the accompliſhment in the tenth year's 
ſucceſs: which is a full anſwer to what Agamen- 
nen had ſaid of Fupiter's deceiving them. We 
may likewiſe obſerve one ſingular piece of art, in 
Uly/Jes's manner of applying himſelf to the people 
when he would inſinuate any thing to the princes, 
and addreiling to the prices when he Would blame 
the people. He tells the ſoldiers, they nwit not all 
pretend to be rulers there, let there be one king, 
one lord; which is manifeſtly a precopt deſigned for 
the leaders to take to themſelves, Inthelame man- 
ner the beginning of this oration is an oblique re- 
preſentation of the people, upon whom the {:verity 
of the reproach is mad- to fall, while he- keems to 


| render the king an object of their pity. 
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Strait to the tree his ſanguine ſpires he roll'd, 
And curl'd around in many a winding fold. 
'The topmolt branch a mother- bird poſſeſt; 
Eight callow infants fill'd the molly neſt; 
Herſelf the ninth ; the ſerpent as he hung, 
Stretch'd his black jaws, an oraltr'd the crying young ; 
While hov'ring near, with miſerable moan, | 
The drooping mother wail'd her children gone. 
The mother Tat, as round the neſt ſhe flew, 
Seiz'd by the beating wing, the monſter flew : 
Nor long ſurviv'd; to marble turn'd he ſtands 
A laſting progeny on Aulrs' ſands, 

Such was the will of ZF2ve; and hence we dare 
Truſt in his omen, and ſupport the war. f 
For while around we gaze with wond'ring eyes, 
And trembling ſought the pow'rs with ſacrifice, 
Full of his God, the rev rend Calchas cry'd, 

Ye Grecian warriors ! lay your fears aſide. 

This wondrous ſignal Zave himſelf diſplays, 
Of long, long labours, but cternal praiſe. 

As many birds as by the ſnake were ſlain, 

So many years the toils of Greece remain ; 

But wait the tenth, for Hion's fall decreed : 
Thus ſpoke the prophet, thus the fates ſucceed. 
Obey, ye Grecians ! with ſubmiſſion wait, 
Nor let your flight avert the T74an fate. 

He ſaid: the ſhores with loud applauſes ſound, 
The hollow ſhips each deaf*ning ſhout rebound. 
Then Neftor thus“ Theſe vain debates forbear, 
Ve talk like children, not like heroes dare. 
Where now are all your high reſolves at laſt ? 
Your leagues concluded, your engagements paſt ? 
Vow'd with libations and with victims then, 

Now vaniſh'd like their ſmoke : the faith of men! 
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While uſeleſs words conſume th' unactive hours, 
No wonder Try ſo long reſiſts our pow'rs. 
Riſe great Atriaes ! and with courage ſway ; 
We march to war if thou direct the way. 
But leave the few that dare teſiſt thy Jaws, 
The mean deſerters of the Grecian cauſe, 
To grudge the conqueſts mighty ove prepares, 
And view, with envy, our ſucceſsful wars. 
On that great day when firſt the martial train 
Big with the fate of Ilion, plow'd the main; 
'Zove, on the right, a rock rous ſignal ſent, 
And thunder rolling ſhook the firmament. 
Encourag'd hence, maintain the glorious ſtrife, 
Till ev'ry ſoldier graſp a Phrygian wife, 
Til Helew's woes at full reveng'd appear, 
And Trey's proud matrons ws. tear for tear. 
Before that day, if any Greek invite 
His country's troops to baſe, inglorious flight, 
Stand forth that Greet ] and hoiſt his ſail to fly; 
And die the daſtard firſt, who dreads to die. 
But now, O monarch ! all thy chiefs adviſe: 
Nor what they offer, thou thyſelf deſpiſe. 
Among thoſe counſels, let not mine be vain; 
In tribes and nations to divide thy train : 
His ſep'rate troops let ev'ry leader call, 
Each ſtrengthen each, and all encourage all. 
What chief, or ſoldier, of the num'rous band, 
Or bravely . or il! obeys command, 
When thus diſtin they war, ſhall ſoon be known, 
And what the cauſe of lian not o'erthrown ; 
If fete reſiſts, or if our arms are ſlow, 
If Gods above prevent, or men below. 

To him the king: How much thy years excel f 
In arts of council, and in ſpeaking well! 


O would 


N OT E S. 

* Nothing is more obſervable than Homer's con- 
duct of this whole incident; by what judicious and 
well-imagined degrees the army 1s reſtrained, and 
wrought up to the deſires of the 25 We have 
given the detail of all the methods Ulyſſes proceeded 
in: The activity of his character is now to be con- 
traſted with the gravity of NSH er's, who covers and 
ſtrengthens the other's arguments, and likewiſe ſuper- 
induces and carries a farther point. Ulyſſes and NF 
tor both compare the Greeks to children for their 
unmanly defire to return home; they both reproach 
them with their engagements and vows they had 
paſt, and were now about to break; they both 
alledge e perous ſigns and omens received from 
heaven. otwithſtanding this, the end of thei! 
orations is very different. Ulyes's buſineſs was to 
detain the Grecians when they were upon the point 
of flying; Neſtor finding that work done to his hands, 
deſigned to draw them inſtantly to battle. This was 


NOTE s. 
the utmoſt Agamemnon had aim'd at, which Neftor's 
artifice brings to paſs ; for while they imagine by all 
he ſays that he is only perſuading them to ſtay, they 
find themſelves unawares put into order of battle, 
and led under their princes to fight. 

+ Every one may obſerve how glortous an elogium 
of wiſdom Hamer has here given, where Agamemnon 
ſo far prefers it to valour, as to wiſh not for ten 
Ajax's, or Achille“, but only for ten Neftors. For 
the reſt of this ſpeech, we may ſum it up as follows. 
Agamemnon- being now convinced the Greets were 
offended at him, on account of the departure of 
Achilles, pacifies them by a generous confeſſion of 
his fault; but then aſſerts the character of a ſupreme 
ruler, and with the atr of command threatens the 
difobedient. We cannot conclude this part of the 
ſpec ches without remarking how beautifully they 
riſe above one another, and how they more and more 
awaken the ſpirit of war in the Crecians In me 
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O would the Gods, in love to Greece, decree 
But ten ſuch ſages as they grant in thee; 
Such wiſdom ſoon hould Priam's force deſtroy, 
And ſoon ſhould fall the haughty tow'rs of Troy ! 
But ove forbids, who plunges thoſe he hates 
In fierce contention and in vain debates. 
Now great Achilles from our aid withdraws, 
By me provok'd ; a captive maid the cauſe: 
If e'er as friends we join, the Trejan wall 
Muſt ſhake, and heavy will the vengeance fall ! 
But now, ye warriors, take a ſhort repaſt; 
And, well-refreſh'd, to bloody conflict haſte. 
His ſharpen'd ſpear let ev'ry Grecian wield, 
And ev'ry Grecian fix his brazen thield, 
Let all excite the fiery ſteeds of war, 
And all for combat fit the rattling car, 
This day, this dreadful day, let each contend ; 
No reſt, no reſpite, till the ſhades deſcend ; 
Till darkneſs, or till death ſhall cover all: 
Let the war bleed, and let the mighty fall! 
Till bath'd in ſweat be ev'ry manly breaſt, 
With the huge ſhield each brawny arm depreſt, 
Each aking nerve refuſe the lance to throw, 
And each ſpent courſer at the chariot blow. 
Who dares, inglorious, in his ſhips to ſtay, 
Who dares to tremble on this ſignal day, 
That wretch, too mean to fall by martial pow'r, 
The birds ſhall mangle, and the dogs devour. 
The monarch ſpoke ; and ſtrait a murmur roſe, 
Loud as the ſurges when the tempeſt blows, 
That daſh'd on broken rocks tumultuous roar, 
And foam and thunder on the {tony ſhore. 
Strait to the tents the troops diſperſing bend, 
The fires are kindled, and the ſmokes aſcend ; 
With haſty feaſtsthey ſacrifice,” and pray 
T” avert the dangers of the doubtful day. 


A ſteer of five years age, large limb'd, and fed, . 


To Fove's high altars Agamemnom led: 
There bade the nobleſt of the Grecian peers ; 
And Neftor firit, as moſt advanc'd in years. 
Next came Idameneus and T ydeus fon, 

Ajax the leſs, and Ajax Telamon ; 

Then wiſe Ulyſſes in his rank was plac'd ; 
And: Mene/aiis came unbid, the laſt. 


| Soon as the rage of hunger was ſup 
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The chiefs ſurround the deſtin'd beaft, and take 
The ſacred off ring of the ſalted cake: 
When thus the king prefers h is ſolemn pray'r : 
Oh thou! whoſe thunder rends the clouded air, 
Who in the heav'n of heav'ns has fix'd thy throne, 
Supreme of Gods! unbounded, and alone! 
Hear ! and before the burning fun deſcends, 
Before the night her gloomy veil extends, 
Low in the duſt be laid yon hoſtile ſpires, 
Be Priam's palace ſunk in Grecian tires, 
In He#or's breaſt be plung'd this ſhining ſword, 
And ſlaughter'd heroes groan around their lord! 
Thus pray'd the chief: his unavailing pray'r 
Great ove refus'd, and toſt in empty air: 
'The God averſe, while yet the fumes aroſe, 
Prepar'd new toils, and doubled woes on woes. 
Their pray'rs perform'd, the chiefs the rite purſue, 
The barley ſprinkled, and the victim flew. 
The limbs they ſever from th' incloſing hide, 
The thighs, ſelected to the Gods, divide. 
On theſe, in double cauls involv'd with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lie from ev'ry part. 
From the cleft wood the crackling flames aſpire, 
While the fat victim feeds the facred fire. 
The thighs thus ſacrific'd, and entrails dreſt, 
Th' aſſiſtants part, tran fix, and roaſt the reſt ; 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 
Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare. 
g prelt, 
The gen'rous Neftar thus the prince addreſt. 
Now bid thy heralds found the loud alarms, 
And call the ſquadrons ſheath'd in brazen arms: 
Now ſeize th* occaſion, now the troops ſurvey, 
And lead to war, when heay'n directs the way. 
He faid : the monarch iſſu'd his commands; 
Strait the loud heralds call the gath'ring bands. 
The chiefs ingloſe their king; the hoſts divide, 
In tribes and watians rank'd on either fide. 


| High in the midſt the blue-ey'd virgin flies; 
From rank to rank ſhe darts her ardent eyes: 


The dreadful Agis, Fove's immortal ſhield, “ 
Blaz d on ber arm, and lighten'd all the field: 


| Round the vaſt orb an hundred ſerpents roll'd, 


Form'd the bright fringe, and ſeem'd to burn in gold. 
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laſt there is a wondertul fire and vivacity, when he 
prepares them far the glorious toils they were to 
undergo by a warm and lively deſcription of them. 

* Homer does not expreſsly call it a ſhield in this 
place, but it is plain from ſeveral other paſſages that 
it was ſo. 
with a ſublimity that is inexpreſſible. The figure of 
the Gorgon's head upon it is there fpecified, which 
w_ juſtify the mention of the ſerpents in the tranſ- 

O. 2. 


In the fifth Ziad, this Zgis is deſcribed 


SQ 73”. A. So 

lation here. The image of the Goddeſs of battles 
blazing with her immortal ſhield before the army, 
inſpiring every hero, and aſſiſting to range the 
troops, is agreeable to the bold painting of our au- 
thor. And the encouragement of 'a divine power 
ſeemed no more than wes requiſite, to change ſo 
totally the diſpoſitions of the Grecians, as to make 
them now more ardent for the combat, than the 
were belore deſirous of a return, "This finiſhes the 

conquelt 


* 
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With this each Grecian's manly breaſt ſne warms, 

Swells their bold hearts, and ſtrings their nervous arms; 

No more they ſigh, inglorious to return, 

But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. 
As on ſome mountain, thro” the lofty grove, “ 

The crackling flames aſcend and blaze above, 

The fires expanding as the winds ariſe, 

Shoot their long beams, and kindle half the ſkies : 

So from the poliſh'd arms, and brazen ſhields, 

A. gleamy ſplendor flaſh'd along the fields. 

Not lefs their number than th' embudy'd cranes, 

Oc milk-white ſwans in Aſius) wat'ry plains, 

That o'er the windings of Cay/ter”s ſprings, 


Stretch their long necks,and claptheirrultling wings, 


Now tow'r aloſt, and courſe in airy rounds ; 


. Now light with noiſe; with noiſe the field reſounds. 


Thus num'rous and confus'd, extending wide, 
The legions croud Scamander's flow'ry ſide; 
With ruſhing troops the plains are cover'd o'er, 


And thund'ring footſteps ſhake the ſounding ſhore : | 


Along the river's level meads they ſtand, 

Thick as in ſpring the flow'rs adorn the land, 
Or leaves the trees; or thick as inſects play, 
The wand'ring nation of a ſummer's day, 

That drawn by milky ſteams, at ev'ning hours, 
In gather'd ſwarms ſurround the rural bow'rs; 
From pail to pail with buſy murmur run 


The gilded legions glitt'ring in the ſun. 
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So throng'd, ſo cloſe, the Grecian ſquadrons ſtood 
In radiant arms, and thirſt for Trajan blood. 
Each leader now his ſcatter'd force conjoins 
In cloſe array, and forms the deep'ning lines. 
Not with more eaſe, the ſkilful ſhepherd ſwain 
Collects his flock from thouſands on the plain. 
The king of kings, majeſtically tall, 
Tow'rs o'er his armies, and outſhines them all : 
Like ſome proud bull that round the paſtures leads 
His ſubject-herds, the monarch of the meads. 
Great as the Gods th' exalted chief was ſeen, t 
His ſtrength like Neptune, and like Mars his mien, 
Jove o'er his eyes celeſtial glories ſpread, 
And dawning conqueſt play*d around his head. 
Say, Virgins, ſeated round the throne divine, f 
All-knowing Goddeſſes ! immortal Nine! 
Since earth's wide regions, heav'n's unmeaſur'd height, 
And helFs abyſs, hide nothing from your (ight, 
We, wretched mortals! loſt in doubts below, 
ut gueſs by rumour, and but boaſt we know) 


j O ſay what heroes, ay thirſt of fame, 


Or urg'd by wrongs, to Trey's deſtruction came! 

To count them all, demands a thouſand tongues, 

A throat of braſs, and adamantine lungs. 

Daughters of ove aflift ! inſpir'd by you 

The mighty labour dauntleſs I purſue : 

What crouded armies, from what climes they bring, 

Their names, their numbers, and their chie 8 I 2 1 
| ATA. 


NOTE Ss. 
conqueſt of their inclinations, in a manner at once, 
wonderfully poetical, and correſpondent to the moral 
which is every where ſpread through Homer, that 
nothing is entirely brought about but by the divine 
aſſiſtance. 

The imagination of Homer was ſo vaſt and ſo 
lively, that whatſoever objects preſented themſelves 
before him, impreſſed their images fo forcibly, that 
he poured them forth in compariſons equally ſimple 
and noble; without forgetting any circumſtance 
which could inſtruct the reader, and make him ſee 
thoſe objects in the fame ſtrong light wherein he ſaw 
them himſelf. - And in this one of the principal 
beauties of poetry confilts. Homer, on the ſight of 
the march of this numerous army, gives us five 
ſimiles in a breath, but all entirely ent. The 
firſt regards the ſplendor of their armour, as a fire, 
Sc. The ſecond the various movements of fo many 
thouſands before they can range themſelves in battle- 
array, like the ſwans, Oc. he third reſpects their 
number, as the leaves or flowers, &c. he fourth 
the ardor with which they run to the combat, like 


the legions of infeQs, .&c. And the fifth the obe- 


dience and exact diſcipline of the troops, ranged 
without confuſion under their leaders, as flocks 


1 


| 
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under their ſhepherds. This fecundity and variety 
can never be enough admired. | 

+ Homer here deſcribes the figure and port of Aga- 
memnon with all imaginable grandeur, in making him 
appear cloathed with the majeſty of the greateſt of 
the Gods. This charaQter of majeſty, in which 
Agamemnon excels all the other heroes, is preſerved 
in the different views of him throughout the tad. 
It is thus he appears on his ſhip in the catalogue; 
thus he ſhines in the eyes of Priam in the third 
book; thus again in the beginning of the eleventh ;. 
and ſo in the reſt, | 

1 It is hard to conceive any addreſs more folemn, 
any opening to a ſubje& more noble and magnift- 
cent, than this invocation of Homer before his cata- 
logue. That omnipreſence he gives to the Muſes, 
their poſt in the higheſt heaven, their comprehenſive 
ſurvey through the whole extent of the creation, 
are circumſtances greatly imagined. Nor is any 
thing more perfectly fine, or exquiſitely moral, than 
the oppoſition of the extenſive knowledge of the 
divinities on the one ſide, to the blindnefs and; ig- 
norance of mankind on the other. Ihe greatneſs 
and importance of his ſubject is highly raiſed by his 
exalted manner of declering the difficulty of it, Not 
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CATALOGUE , e SHIPS 
employed in the SIEGE of TRox.“ 


18 E hardy warriors whom Bœotia bred, 
Peneleus, Leitus, Prothoenor led: 

With theſe Arceflaus and Clantus ſtand, 
Equal in arms, and equal in command. 
Theſe head the troops that rocky Aulis yields, 
And Eteon's hills, and Hyrie's wat'ry ficlds, 
And Schenos, Scolos, Græa near the main, 
And Mycaleſſia's ample piny plain. 

Thoſe who in Peleon or Heſton dwell, 

Or Harma where Apollo's prophet fell; 

Helem and Hyls, which the ſprings o'erflow ; 
And Medeon lofty, and Ocalea low; | 
Or in the meads of Haliartus ſtray, 


Or Theſpia ſacred to the God of day. | 


— __— 


Oncheſtus, Neptune's celebrated groves ; 
Cope, and Thill, fam'd for ſilver doves, 
For flocks Erythre, Gliſſa for the vine; 
Platæa green, and N:/a the divine. 
And they whom Thebe's well- built walls encloſe, 
Where Myde, Eutrefis, Caronè roſe; ' 
And Arn? rich, with purple harveſts crown'd ; 
And Anthedmm, Bavtia's utmoſt bound. 
Full fifty ſhips they ſend; and each __ ; 
Twice ſixty warriors thro' the foaming ſeas. 
To theſe fucceed Aſpledim's martial train, 
Who plow the ſpacious Orchomentan plain. 
Two valiant brothers rulè th' undaunted throng, 
[almea and Aſcalaphus the ſtrong : 
Sons of Aſtyzche, the heav'nly fair, 
Whoſe virgin charms ſubdu'd the God of war: 
(In AFor's court as ſhe retir'd to reſt, 
The ſtrength of Mars the bluſhing maid compreſt) 
Their troops in thirty ſable veſſels ſweep 
With equal oars, the hoarſe-reſounding deep. = 
* 
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tha* my lungs were braſs, &c. and by the air he 
gives, as if what follows were immediately inſpired, 
and no leſs than the joint labour of all the Muſes. 
* Tf we look upon this piece with an eye to an- 
cient learning, it may be obſerved, that however 
fabulous the other parts of Homer's poem may be, 
according to the nature of epic poetry; this account 
of the people, princes, and countries, is pure! 
hiſtorical, founded on the real tranſactions of thoſs 
times, and by far the moſt valuable piece of hiſtory 
and geography left us concerning the ſtate of Greece 
in that early period. Greece was then divided into 
ſeveral dynaſties, which our author has enumerated 
under their reſpective princes ; and his diviſion was 
looked upon ſo exact, that we ire told- of many 
controverſies concerning the boundaries of Grectan 
cities, which have been decided upon the authority 
of this piece. The city vt Cahden was adjudged to 
the Atclans, notwithilanding* the pretenſions of 
Alia, becauſe Homer had ranked it among the 
towns belonging to the former. Se/tos was given to 
thoſe of Abyd2s, upon the plea that he Rad faid the 
Aydonians were poſſeſſors of Seftos, Abydos, and 
Ariſbe. When the Mileftans and people of Priene 
diſputed their claim to Mycale, a verſe of Homer 
carried it in favour of the Milefrans. And the Athe- 
nians were put in poſſeſſion of Salamis by another 
which was cited by Salon. Nay, in ſo high eſtima- 
tion has this catalogue been held, that there have 
been laws in fome nations for the youth to learn it 
by heart. But if we conſider the catalogue purely 
as poetical, it will not want it's beauties in that: 
light. We may obſerve firſt, what an air of proba- 
bility is ſpread over the whole poem by the particu- | 


NOTE S. 

larizing of every nation and people concerned in this 
war. Secondly, what an entertaining ſcene he 
preſents to us, of ſo many countries drawn in their 
Iivelieſt and molt natural colours, while we wander 
along with him amidſt a beautiful variety of towns, 
havens, foreſts, vineyards, groves, mountains, and 
rivers; and are perpetually amuſed with his obſer- 
vations on the different ſoils, products, ſituations, or 
proſpects. Thirdly, what a noble review he paſſes 
before us of ſo mighty an army, drawn out in order 
troop by troop ; which, had the number only been 
told in the groſs, had never filled the reader with fo 

reat a notion of the importance of the action, 
the defcription of the differing arms and 
manner of fighting of the ſoldiers, and the various 
attitudes he has given to the commanders :, of the- 
leaders, the greateſt part are either the immediate 
ſons of Gods, or the deſcendants of Gods ; and how 
great an idea muſt we have of a war, to the waging 
of which ſo many Demi-Gods and heroes are 
allembled ? Fitthly, the ſeveral artful. compliments 
he paid by this means to his own country in general, 
and many of his contemporaries in particular, by a 
celebration of the genealogies, ancient feats, and 
dominions of the great men of his time. Sixthly, 
the agreeable mixture of narrations from paſlages of 
hiſtor, or fa les, with which he amuſes and relieves 
us at propes inteivals.. And laſtly, the admirable 
judgmen wherewith he introduces this whole cata- 
logue, juſt at a time when the poſture of affairs in 
the army rendered ſuch a review of ablolute neceſſity 
to the Greets; and in a pauſe of action, while each 
was refreſhing himſelf to prepare for the enſuing 


| battles, 
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The Phocians next in forty barks repair, 
Epiflraphus and Schedius head the war. 
From thoſe rich regions where Cephifſus leads 
His ſilver current thro* the flow'ry meads 
From Pant, Chryſa the divine, 
Where Anemoria's ſtat:ly turrets ſhine, 
Where Pythy, Daulis, Cypariſſus ſtood, 
And fair Lilæa views the rihng flood, 
Theſe rang'd in order on the floating tide, 
Cloſe, on the leſt, the bold Bœctiuns ſide. 
Fierce Ajax led the Locrian ſquadrons on, 
Ajax the leſs, Orleus valiant fon ; 
SkilPd to direct the flying dart aright ; 
Swift in purſuit, and active in the fight. 
Him, as their chief, the choſen troops attend, 
Which Ba, Threnus, and rich Cynos lend : 
Opus, Calliarus, and Scarphe”'s bands; 
And thoſe who dwell where E Augia tant, 
And where Beagrius floats the lowly lands, 
Or in fair Tarphe's ſylvan ſeats reſide; 
In forty veſſels cut the yielding tide. 
Eubeza next her martial ſons prepares, 
And ſends the brave Abantes to the wars : 
Breathing revenge, in arms they take their way 
From Chalci? walls, and ſtrong Eretria; 
Th' //teian fields for gen'rous vines renown'd, 
The fair Cary ſtos, and the Styrian ground; 
Where Dios from her tow'rs o'erlooks the plain, 
And high Cerinthus views the neighb'ring main. 
Down their broad ſhoulders falls a length of hair; * 
Their hands diſmiſs not the long lance in air; 
But with portended ſpears in fighting fields, 
Pierce the tough cors'lets and the brazen ſhields. 
Twice twenty ſhips tranſport the warlike bands, 
Which bold EZ#lphenor, fierce in arms, commands. 
Full fifty more from Athens ſtem the main, 
Led by Menetheus thro? the liquid plain, 
(Athens the fair, where great Ereftheus ſway'd, 
That ow'd his nurture to the blue-ey'd maid, 
But from the t-eming furrow took his birth, 
The mighty offspring of the foodful earth. 
Him Pallas plac'd amidſt her wealthy fane, 
Ador'd with ſacrifice and oxen ſlain ; 
Where as the years revolve, her altars blaze, 
And all the tribes reſound the Goddeſs' praiſe.) 
No chief like thee, Meneſtheus ! Greece could yield, 
To marſhal armies in the duſty field, 
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Th' extended wings of battle to diſplay, 
Or cloſe th* embody'd hoſt in firm array. 


| Nefor alone, improv'd by length of days, 


For martial conduct bore an equal praiſe, 

With theſe appear the Salaminian bands, 

Whom the gigantic Telamon commands; 

In twelve black ſhips to Trey they ſteer their 
courſe, 47 

And with the great Athenians join their force. 

Next move to war the gen'rous Argive train, * 
From high 7Trezene, and Maſeta's plain, 
And fair Mygrna circled by the main: 

Whom ſtrong Tirynthè's lofty walls ſurround, 
And Epidaure with viny harveſts crown'd: 
And where fair Aſinen and Hermian ſhow 
Their cliffs above, and. ample bay below. 
Theſe by the brave Euryalus were led, 

Great Sthenelus, and greater Diomea, 

But chief Tydides bore the ſov'reign ſway ; 

In fourſcore barks they plow the wat'ry way. 

The proud Mycenè arms her martial pow'rs, 


| Cleans, Corinth, with imperial tow'rs, 


Fair Ar@thyrea, Ornia's fruitful plain, 
And Ægion, and Adraſtus' ancient reign ; 
And thoſe who dwell along the ſandy ſhore, 
And where Pellenz yields her fleecy ſtore, 
Where Helic? and Hypereſia lie, 
And Gonseſſa's ſpires ſalute the ſky. > 
Great Agamemnon rules the num'rous band, | 
A hundred veſſels in long order ſtand, | 
And crouded nations wait his dread command. 
High on the deck the king of men appears, 
And his refulgent arms in triumph wears; 
Proud of his*hoſt, unrival'd in his reign, 
In ſilent pomp he moves along the main. 

His brother follows, and to yengeance warms 
The hardy Spartans, exercis'd in arms: 
Phares and Bryfia's valiant troops, and thoſe 
Whom Lacedæmon's lofty hills incloſe : 
Or Meſje's tow'rs for ſilver doves renown'd, 


Amyclæ, Lads, Augid's happy ground, 


And thoſe whom Octy/os low walls contain, 
And Helas, on the margin of the main: 
"Theſe, o'er the bending ocean, Helen's cauſe 
In ſixty ſhips with Menclaus draws : 

Eager and loud, from man to man he flies,* 
Revenge and fury flaming in his eyes; 


While 


r 

* It was the cuſtom of th eſe people to ſhave the 
fore- part of their heads, which they did that their 
enemies might not take the advantage of ſeizing 
them by the hair: the hinder- part they let grow, as 
a valiant race that would never turn their backs. 
Their m.inner of fich ing was hand to hand, with- 
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out quitting their javelins, in the way of our pike- 
men. 

* 'The figure Menelaus makes in this place is re- 
markably diſtingui ſhed from the reſt, and ſufficient 
to ſhew his concern in the war was perſonal, while 
the others acted only for intereſt or glory in general. 

a 0 
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' Nefter the ſage conduQts his choſen hott : 


Th' immortal Muſes in their art defy'd. 
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While vainly fond, in fancy oft he hears 
The fair- one's grief, and ſecs her falling tears. 
In —_—_ ſail, from Pylas ſandy coaſt, 


From Amphigenia's ever-fruitful land; 
Where Apy high, and little Peleon ſtand ; 
Where beauteous Arend her ſtructures ſhows, 
And Thryon's walls Alpheiis' ſlreams incloſe, 
And Dorion, fam'd for Thamyr:s diſgrace, 
Superior once of all the den of race, 

Till vain of mortals empty praiſe, he ſtrove 
To match the ſeed of cloud-compelling ove / 
Too daring bard! whoſe unſucceſsful pride 


Th' avenging Muſes of the light of day 
Depriv'd his eyes, and ſnatch'd his voice away; 
No more his heav*nly voice was heard to ſing ; 
His hand o more awak'd the ſilver ſtring. 
Where under high Cyllen?, crown'd with wood, 
The ſhaded tomb of old Apytus ſtood; 
From Ripe, Stratie, Tegea's bordering towns, 
The Phenean fields, and Orchamenian downs, 
Where the fat herds in plenteous paſture rove; 
And Stymphelus with her ſurrounding grove, 
Parrhafia, on her ſnowy cliffs reclin'd, 


And fair Mantinea's ever-plealing lite ; 
In fixty ſail th' Arcadian bands unite. 
Bold Agapenor, glorious at their head, 
Ancæus fon) the mighty ſquadron led. 
heir (hips, ſupply'd by Agamemnon's care, 
Thro' roaring ſeas the wond'ring warriors bear; 
The firſt to battle on th* appointed plain, 
But new to all the dangers of the main.* 
Thoſe, Where fair Elis and Bu raſium join; 
Whom Hyrmin, here, and Myrſinus contine, 
And bounded there, where o'er the valleys roſe 
Th' Olenian rock; and where Aliſium flows; 
Beneath four chiefs (a num'rous army) came: 
The ſtrength and glory of th' Epean name. 
In ſep'rate ſquadrons theſe their train divide, 
Each leads ten veſſels thro” the vielding tide. 
One was Amphimachus, and Thalpius one; 
{ Euritus* this, and that Teatus ton) 
Diores ſprung from Amarynceus' line; 
And great Polyxenus, of force divine. 


And high Z£n:pe ſhook y wintry wind, | 
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But thoſe who view fair Elis o'er the ſeas 
From the bleſt iſlands of th' Echinades, 
In forty veſſels under Meges move, 
Begot by Phyleus, the belov'd of 7ove, 
To ſtrong Dulichium from his fire he fled, 
And thence to Troy his hardy warriors led. 
Uly/Jes follow'd thro' the watry road, 
A chief, in wiſdom equal to a God. 
With thoſe whom Cephalenia's ifle inclos'd, 
Or till their fields along the coaſt oppas'd ; 
Or where fair Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 
Where high Neritos ſhakes his waving woods, 
Where Friliva's rugged ſides are ſeen, 


Cocylia rocky, and Zacynthus green. 


Theſe in twelve galleys with vermilion prores, 
Beneath his conduct ſought the Phrygian ſhores. 
T hoas came next, Andræmon's valiant fon, 
From Pleuron's walls and chalky Calydon, 
And rough Hylenè, and th' Olenian ſteep, 
And Chalcrs, beaten by the rolling deep. 
He led the warriors from th* A#7han ſhore, 
For now the ſons of Oeneus were no more 
'The glories of the mighty race were fled ! 
Oeneus himſelf, and Meleager dead | 
To Thzaas' care now trult the martial train, 
His forty veſſels follow thro' the main. 

Next eighty barks the Cretan king commands, 
Of Gngfſus, Ly&us, and Gortyna's bands, 
And thoſe who dwell where &hytion's domes ariſe, 
Or white Lycaftus glitters to the ſkies, 
Or where by Pheſtus ſilver Fardan runs; 
Crete's hundred cities pour forth all her ſons, 
Theſe march'd, /domeneus, benea h thy care, 
And Merion, dreadiul as the God of war. 

T lepslemus, the ſon of Hercules, 
Led nine ſwift veſſels thro” the foamy ſeas ; 


From &heges with everlaiting ſunſhine bright, 


Taiyſſus, Lindus, and Canirus white. 

His captive mother fierce Acides bore 

From £p-yr's walls, and Sellè's winding ſhore, 
Where mighty towns in ruins ſpread the plain, 
And ſaw their blooming warriors carly ſlain, 
'The hero, when to manly years he grew, 
Alcides uncle, old Licymnius, flew ; 

For this, conſtrain'd to quit his natiye place, 
And thun the vengeance of th' Herculean race, 


A fleet 


* 


— 
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N O E s. 

No leader in all the liſt is repreſented thus eager and 
paſſionate; he is louder than them all in his ex- 
hortations; more active in running among the 
troops; and inſpirited with the thoughts of revenge, 
which he flill j ncreaſes with the ſecret imagination 
of Helen's repentance. This behaviour is finely 
imagined. 


No. 2. 


NOTES. 

* The Arcedians being an inland: people, were 
unſkilled in navigation, for which reaſon Agameninon 
furniſhed hem with ſhipping. Hence it appears, 
that the power of Agamemuon was ſuperior to the 
reſt of the princes of Greece, on account of his naval 
forces, which had rendered him maſter of the ſez. 
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A fleet he built, and with a num'rous train 

Of willing exiles, wander'd o'er the main ; 

Where many ſeas, and many er paſt, 

On happy Khodes the chief arriv'd at Jalt : 

There in three tribes divides his native band, 

And rules them peaceful in a foreign land; 

Increas'd and profper'd in their new abodes, 

By mighty Je, the fire of men and Gods; 

With joy they ſaw the growing empire riſe, 

And ſhow'rs of wealth deſcending from the ſkies. 
Three ſhips with Nireus fought the Trajan 

ſhore,* 

Nireus, whom Aglie to Charopus bore, 

Nireus, in faultleſs ſhape, and blooming grace, 

The lovelieſt youth of ail the Grecran race; 

Pelides only match'd his early charms ; 

But few his troops, and ſmall his ſtrength in arms. 
Next thirty galleys cleave the liquid plain, 

Of thoſe, Calydne's ſea- girt ifles contain; 

With them the youth of N:/yrus repair, 

Caſus the ſtrong, and Crapathus the fair ; 

Cos, where Eurypylus poſſeſt the ſway, 

Till great Alcides made the realms obey : 

Theis Antiphus and bold Phidippus bring, 

Sprung from the God, by T heſſalus the king. 
Now, muſe, recount Pelaſgic Argos pow'rs, 

From Alos, Alapè, and Trechin's tow'rs; 

From Phikia's ſpacious vales ; and Hella, bleſt 

With female beauty far beyond the reſt. 

Full fifty ſhips beneath Achilles care 

Th' Achaians, Myrmidons, Hellenians bear; 

Theſſalians all, tho* various in their name, 

"The ſame their nation, and their chief the ſame. 

But now inglorious, ſtretch'd along the ſhore, 

They hear the brazen voice of war no more 

No more the foe they face in dire array : 

Cloſe in his fleet their angry leader lay ; 

Since fair Briſeis from his arms was torn, 

The nobleſt ſpoil from ſack'd Lyrnefſus borne, 

"Then, when the chief the Tyrban walls o'erthrew, 

And the bold ſons of great Zvenus flew. 

"There mourn'd Achilles, plung'd in depth of care, 

But ſoon to riſe in flaughter, blood, and war. 
To theſe the youth of Phylace ſucceed, 

Ita, famous for her fleecy breed, 


| 
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And graſſy Ptele-m deck'd with cheerful greens, 

The bow'rs of Ceres, and the ſylvan ſcenes, 

Sweet Pyrrhaſus, with blooming flourets crown'd, 

And Antron's watry dens, and cavern'd ground. 

Theſe own'd as chief Protefilas the brave, 

Who now lay ſilent in the gloomy grave: 

The firſt who boldly touch'd the Tran ſhore, 

And dy'd a Phrygtan lance with Grecian gore; 

There lies, far diſtant from his native plain; 

Unfiniſh'd, his proud palaces remain, 

And his fad e beats her breaſt in vain. 

His troops in forty ſhips Podarces led, 

Iphiclus* fon, and brother to the dead; 

Nor he unworthy to command the hoſt ; 

Yet ſtill they mourn'd their ancient leader loſt, 
The men who Glaphyra's fair foil partake, 

Where hills encircle Bebe's lowly lake, 


J 


Where Phere hears the neighb'ring waters fall, 


Or proud /3lcus lifts her airy wall, 
In ten black ſhips embark'd for [lin's ſhore, 
With bold Eumelus, whom Alceſis bore: 
All Pelias race Alceſtè far outihin'd, 
The grace and * of the beauteous kind. a 

The troops Methone, or Thaumacia yields, 
Olizon's rocks, or Melibœa's fields, 
With Philoctetes ſail'd, whoſe matchleſs art 
From the tough bow directs the feather'd dart. 
Sev'n were his ſhips; each veſſel fifty row, 
Skill'd in the ſcience of the dart and bow, 
But he lay raging on the Lemnian ground, 
A pois' nous Hydra gave the burning wound; 
There groan'd the chief in agonizing pain, 
Whom Greece at length ſhall wiſh, nor wiſh in vain. ; 
His forces Medon led from Lemnos ſhore, 
Otleus fon, whom beauteous Rhene bore. 

ITh' Oecbalian race, in thoſe high tow'rs contain'd, 
Where once £urytus in proud triumph reign'd, 
Or where her humbler turrets Tricca rears, 
Or where Ithomè, rough with rocks, appears; 

In thirty ſail the ſparkling waves divide, 
Which Podalirius and Mackaon guide. 
To theſe.his ſkill their ꝓ parent God imparts, 
Divine profeſſors of the healing arts. 

The bold Ormentan and Afterian bands 
In forty barks Zurypylus commands, 

8 Where 


NOTES. 

* This leader is no where mentioned but in 
theſe lines. Hamer himſelf gives us the reaſon, 
becauſe Micus had but a ſmall ſhare of worth and 
valour ; his quality only gave him a privilege to be 
named among men. The poet has cauſed him to 
be remembered no leſs than Achilles or Ulyſſes, but 
yet in no better manner than he deſerved, whoſe 
only qualification was his beauty: it is by a bare 
repetition of his name three times, which juſt leaves 


hl 
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5 OTE S. 
ſome iimpreſſion of him on the mind of the reader. 


Many others of as trivial memory as Mireus, have 


been preſerved by poets from oblivion z but few 
poets have ever done this favour to want of merit, 
with ſo much judgment. 

Hamer gives Alegſtis this elogy of the glory of 
her ſex, for her conjugal piety, who died to preferve 


the life of her huſband Admetus. 


t Aſculapius. 
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Where Titan hides his hoary head in ſnow, 
And where Hyperia's ſilver fountains flow. 
Thy troops, Argiſſa, Polypetes leads, 
And Elem, ſhelter'd by Olympus” ſhades, 
Gyrton?'s warriors ; and where Orihè lies, 
And Oloiffon's chalky cliffs ariſe. 
Sprung from Pirithous of immortal race, 
The fruit of fair Hippoadam?'s embrace, 
(That day, when horl'd from Pelion's cloudy head, 
To diſtant dens the ſhaggy Centaurs fled) 
With Polypertes join'd in equal ſway 
Leonteus leads, and forty ſhips obey. 
In twenty fail the bold Ferrhæbiant came 
From Cyphus, Guneus was their leader's name. 
With theſe the Enians join'd, and thoſe who freeze 
Where cold Dadona lifts her holy trees; 
Or where the pleaſing Titargſius glides,” 
And into Peneus rolls his ealy tides ; 
Yet o'er the ſilver ſurface pure they flow, 
The ſacred {tream unmix'd with ſtreams below, 
Sacred and awful ! from the dark abodes | 
Styx pours them forth, the dreadful oath of Gods ! 
Lait under Prethous the Magneſtans ſtood, 
Prothous the ſwift, of old Tenthredon's blood; 
Who dwell where Pelion, crown'd with piny boughs, 
Obſcures the glade, and nods his ſhaggy brows ; 
Or where thro' flow'ry Temp? Peneus ray d, 
85 he region ſtretch'd beneath his mighty ſhade) 
n forty ſable barks they ſtem'd the main; 
Such were the chiefs, and ſuch the Grecian train. 
Say next, O muſe ! of all Achaia breeds, 
Who braveſt fought, or rein'd the nobleſt fteeds ?* 
Eumelus mares were foremoſt in the chace, © 
As eagles fleet, and of Pheretian race; 
Bred where Prerre's fruitful fountains flow, 
And train'd by him who bears the ſilver bow. 
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| Fierce in the fight, their noſtrils breath'd a flame, 
Their height, their colour, and their age the ſame; 
O'er fields of death they whirl the rapid car, 
And break the ranks, and thunder thro' the war. 
Ajax in arms the firſt renown acquir'd, 
hile ſtern Achilles in his wrath retir'd ; 
(His was the ſtrength that mortal might exceeds, 
And his th' unrival'd race of heav'nly ſteeds) 
But Thetis' fon now ſhines in arms no more; 
His troops, neglected on the ſandy ſhore, + 
In empty air their ſportive jav'lins throw, 
Or whirl the diſk, or bend an idle bow: 
Unſtain'd with blood his cover'd chariots ſtand ; 
Th' immortal courſers graze along the ſtrand; 
But the brave chiefs th” 2 deplor'd, 
And wand'ring o'er the camp, requir'd their lord. 
Now, like a deluge, cov'ring all around, 
The ſhining armies {weep along the ground ; 
Swift as a flood of fire, when itorms ariſe, 
Floats the wide field, and blazes to the ſkies, 
Earth groan'd beneath them; as when angry Fove Þ 
| Hurls down the forky lightning from above, 
On Arime when he the thunder throws, 
And fires Typhe&us with redoubledblows, 
Where Typhon preſt beneath the burning load, 
Still feels the fury of th' avenging God. 
| But various Iris, Fove's commands to bear, 
Speeds on the wings of winds thro” liquid air; 
In Priam's porch the Trajan chiefs ſhe found, 
| The old conſulting, and the youths around. 
| Palites' ſhape, the monarch's ſon, ſhe choſe, _ 
Who from AZſetes tomb obſerv'd the foes, 
High on the mound ; from whence in proſpect lay 
The fields, the tents, the navy, and the bay. 
In this diſſembled form, ſhe haſts to brin 
Th' unwelcome meſſage to the lng 
Ceaſe 


NOTE S. 
Homer every where treats horſes with peculiar 
rd. We need not wonder at this inquiry, 
which were the beſt harſes ;? from him, who makes his 
horſes of heavenly extraction as well as his heroes; 
who makes his warriors addreſs them with ſpeeches, 
and excite them by all thoſe motives which affect a 
human breaſt ; who defcribes them ſhedding tears of 
forrow, and even capable of yoice and prophecy. - 
+ The image in theſe lines of the 2 uy 92.9 of. 
the Myrmidms, while Achilles detained them from 
the fight, has an exquiſite propriety in it. es: 
they are not in action, their very diverſions are mihi- * 
tary, and'a kind of exerciſe of arms. The covered 
chariots and feeding horfes make a natural part of 
the picture ; and nothing. is finer than the manly 
concern of the captains, who as they are ſuppoled 
more fenſible of glory than the ſoldiers, take no ſhare 
in their diverſions, but wander ſorrowfully round 


. 


NOTE S. 

the camp, and lament their being kept from the 
battle. This difference betwixt the ſoldiers and the 
leaders is a decorum of the higheſt beauty. 

The compariſon preceding this, of a fire which 
runs through the corn and blazes to heaven, had 
expreſt at once the dazzling of their arms and the . 
ſwiftneſs of their march. After which Homer 
having mentioned the ſound of their feet, ſuperadds 
another ſimile, which comprehends both the ideas 
of the brightneſs and the noiſe : for here the carth 
appears to burn and groan at the ſame time. Indeed 
the firſt of theſe ſimiles is ſo full and fo noble, that 
it ſcarce ſeemed poſſible to be exceeded by any image 
drawn from nature. But Hamer, to raile it yet higher, 
has gone into the marveli2us, given a prodigious and 
ſupernatural proſp:&, and brought down Jupiter 
himſelf, arrayed in all his terrors, to diſcharge his 
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lightnings and thunders on Typhus. 
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Ceaſe to conſult, the time for action calls, 


War, horrid war, ap roaches to your walls , 
ont 


Aſſembled armies have I beheld; 
But ne'er till now ſuch numbers charg'd a field. 
Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving ſand, 
The moving ſquadrons blacken all the ſtrand. 
Thou, godlike Hector! all thy force employ, 
Aſſemble all th' united bands of Trey; 
In juſt array let ev'ry leader call 
The foreign troops: this day demands them all. 
The voice divine the mighty chief alarms ; 
The council breaks, the warriors ruſh to arms. 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their train, 
Nations on nations fill the duſky plain, 
Men, ſteeds, and chariots ſhake He trembling ground; 
The tumult thickens, and the ſkies reſound. 
Amidſt the plain in ſight of Jian ſtands 
A riſing mount, the work of human hands; 
(This for Myrinne's tomb th' immortals know, 
Tho? call'd Bateia in the world below) 
Beneath their chiefs in martial order here, 
Th' auxiliar troops and Tran holts appear. 
The godlike Hector, high above the reſt, 
Shakes his huge ſpear, and nods his plumy creſt ; 
In throngs around his native bands repair, 
And grdvves of lances glitter in the air. 
Divine Aneas brings the Dardan race, 
Anchiſes' fon, by Venus” ſlol'n embrace, 
Born in the ſhadesof 17's ſecret grove, 
(A mortal mixing with the Queen of Love) 
Archilxchus and Acamas divide 
The warrior's toils, and combat by his ſide, 
Who fair Zelera's wealthy valleys till, 
Faſt by the foot of /da's ſacred hill; 
Or drink, A/epus, of thy ſable flood; 
Were led by Pandarus, of royal blood. 
'To whom his art Apollo deign'd to ſhow, 
Grac'd with the preſent of his ſhafts and bow. 
From rich Apaſus and Adreſiia's tow*rs, 
High Teree's ſummits, and P:tyea's bow'rs; 
From theſe the congregated troops obey 
Young Amphzius and Adraſtus equal ſway ; 
Old F af ſons ; whom, ſkill'd in fates to come, 
The fire forewarn'd, and propheſy'd their doom; 
Fate urg'd them on ! the fire forewarn'd in vain, 
They ruſh'd to war, and periſh'd on the plain. 
From Prattius* ſtream, Percote's paſture lands, 
And Heſtos, and Abydos neighb'ring ſtrands, 
From great. Ariſba's walls and Selle's coaſt, 
Afius Hystacides conducts his hoſt : 
igh.on his car he ſhakes the flowing reins, 
His fiery courſers thunder o'er the plains. 
The fierce Pelaſgi next, in war renown'd, 
March from Lariſſa's ever-fertile ground: 
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In equal arms their brother leaders ſhine, 
1 bold, and Pyleus the divine. 

ext Acamas and Pyrzus lead their hoſts 
In dread array, from 7 Hracia's wintry coaſts; 
Round the bleak realms where Hel/eſpontus roars, 
And Boreas beats the hoarſe-reſounding ſhores. 

With great Euphemus the Giconians move, 
Sprung from Tra zenian Ceiis, lov'd by Zove. 

Pyrechmes the Pæonian troops attend, 

Skill'd in the fight their crooked bows to bend; 
From Axius' ample bed he leads them on, 
Axius, that laves the diſtant Amydon, 

Axius, that ſwells with all his neighb'ring rills, 
And wide around the floated region fills. 

The Paphlagonians Pylzmenes rules, 

Where rich Henetia breeds her ſavage mules, 
Where Erythinus riſing clifts are ſeen, 

Thy groves of box, Cytorus ! ever green; 

And where Agyalus and Cramna lie, 

And lofty Seamus invades the {ky ; 

And where Parthemus roll'd thro' banks of flow'rs, 
Reflects her bord'ring palaces and bow'rs. 

Here march'd in arms the Halizonian band, 
Whom Od:us and Eprſtrephus command, 

From thoſe far regions where the ſun reines 
The ripening ſilver in Alybean mines. 2 

There, mighty Chromzs led the Myſian train, 
And augur Eunomus, inſpir'd in vain, 

For flern Achilles lopt his ſacred head, 
Roll'd down Scamander with the vulgar dead. 

Pheorcys and brave Aſcanius here unite 
Th Aſcanian I hrygians, eager for the fight. 

O! (hoſe who round Mæonia's realms reſide, 
Or whom the vales in ſhade of Tmzolus hide, 
Meſtles and Antiphus the charge partake ; 

Born on the banks of Gyges' ſilent lake. 
There, from the fields where wild Mzander flows, 
High Mycal?, and Latmas' ſhady brows, | 
And proud Miletus, came the Carian throngs, 
With mingledclamours, and with barb'rous tongues, 
eee e and Nauſtes guide the train, 
Nauftes the bold, Amphimachus the vain, 
Who trick'd with gold, and glitt'ring on his car, 
Rode like a woman to the field of war, 
Fool that he was! by fierce Achilles lain, 
The river [wept him to the briny main: | 
There whelm'd with waves the gaudy warrior lies; 
The valiant victor ſeiz'd the golden prize. 

The forces laſt in fair array ſucceed, 
Which blameleſs Glaucus and Sarpedon lead; 
| he warlike bands that diſtant Lycia yields, 
Where gulphy Xanthus foams along the helds. 
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The THIRD BOOK of the ILIAD.* 
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Tux Duet or MENELAUSs AND PARIS. 


The armies bein 
of Hector) y 


ready to engage, a ſingle combat is agreed upon between Menelaus and Paris, (by the intervention 
the detemmination of the war. Iris is ſent to call Helena 1 behold the fight. 


he leads her to 


the walls of Troy, where Priam ſat with his counſellors obſerving the Grecian leaders on the plain below, to 


whom Helen gives an account of the chief 
ditions of the combat. The duel enſues, w 
and tranſported to his apartment. 


She then calls Helen 


FA them. The kings on either part take the ſolemn oath for the con- 
erein Paris 


is ſnatched away in a cloud by Venus, 
Aga 


being overcome, 
From the walls, and brings the levers together. 


memnon, an the part of the Grecians, demands the reſtoration of Helen, and the performance of the articles. 
' The three and twentieth day ftill continues throughout this book. The ſcene is ſometimes in the fields before Troy, 


and ſometimes m 'I roy ſelf. 


S by their leader's care each martial 


12 


band | 
Moves into ranks, and ſtretches o'er the 


land. 


With ſhouts the Trans ruſhing from afar, 
Proclaim their motions, and provoke the War: 
So when inclement winters vex the plain 
With piercing froſts, or thick-deſcending rain, — 
0 
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N OT ES. 
* Of all the books of the Iad, there is ſcarce 
any more pleaſing than the third. It may be divided 
into five parts, each of which has a beauty different 
from the other. The firft contains what paſſed be- 
fore the two armies, and the propoſal of the com- 
bat between Paris and Menelaus: the attention and 
ſuſpence of theſe mighty hoſts, which were juit upon 
the point of joining battle, and the lofry manner of 
offering and accepting this important and unexpected 
challenge, have ſomething in them wonderfully 
pous, and of an amuſing ſolemnity. The 
ſecond part, which deſcribe he behaviour of Helena 
in this juncture, her confeience with the old king 
and his counſellors, with the review of the heroes 
from the battlements, is an epiſode entircly of ano- 
ther fort, which excels in the natural and pathetic. 
The third conſiſts of the ceremonies of the oath on 
both ſides, and the preliminaries to the combat; 
with the beautiful retreat of Priam, who, in the 
tenderneſs of a parent, withdraws from the ſight of 
the duel : theſe particulars detain the reader in ex- 
Kation, and heighten his impatience for the fight 
ztſelf. The fourth is the deſcription of the duel, an 


NOT E S. 

motion, and action of the combatants particularly 
and diſtinctly, and which concludes with a ſurpri- 
zing propriety, in the reſcue of Paris by Venus. 
The machine of that Goddeſs, which makes the 
fifth part, and whoſe end is to reconcile Paris and 
Helena, is admirable in every circumſtance : the 
remonſtrance ſhe holds with the Goddeſs, the re- 
luctance with which ſhe obeys her, the reproaches 
ſhe caſts upon Paris, and the flattery and courtſhip 
with which he ſo ſoon wins her over to him. Helen 
(the main cauſe of this war) was not to be made an 
odious character; ſhe is drawn by this great maſter 
with the fineſt ſtrokes, as a frail, but not as an 
abandoned creature. She has perpetual ſtruggles of 
virtue on the one fide, and ſoftneſſes which overcome 
them on the other, Our author has been remarkably 
careful to tell us this; whenever he but {lightly 
names her in the foregoing part of his work, ſhe is 
repreſented at the ſame time as repentant ; and it is 
thus we ſee her at large at her firſt appearance in the 
preſent book; which is one of . the thor'elt of the 
whole 47d, but in recompeuce has beauties almoſt 
in every line, and moſt of them fo obvious, that to 


exact piece of painting, where we ſee every attitude, | 


No. 2. 


acknowledge them we need ouly to read them. 
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To warmer ſeas the cranes embody'd fly, * | 


With noiſe, and order, thro* the mid-way ſky ; 

To pigmy nations wounds and death they bring, 

Ard hi thi war deſcends upon the wing. 

But ſilent, breathing rage, reſolv'd and ſkill'd 

By mutual aids to fix a doubtful field, 

Swift march the Greeks: the rapid duſt around 

Dark'ning ariſes from the labour'd ground. 

Thus from his flagey wings when Netus ſheds 

A night of vapours round the mountain-heads, 

Swilt-gliding miſts the duſky fields invade, 

To thieves more grateful than the midnight ſhade 

While ſcarce the ſwains their feeding flocks ſurvey, 

Loſt and confus'd amidſt the thicken'd day : 

So wrapt in gath'ring duſt, the Grecian train, 

A moving cloud, ſwept on, and hid the plain. 
Now front to front the hoſtile armies ſtand, 

Eager of fight, and only wait command 

When, to the van, before the ſons of fame 

Whom Trey ſent forth, the beauteous Paris came: + 

In form a God ! the panther's ſpeckled hyde 

Flow'd o'er his armour with an eaſy pride, 

His bended bow acroſs his ſhoulders flung, 

His ſword beſide him negligently hung, 


: 


— 


Two pointed ſpears he ſhook with gallant grace, 
And dar'd the braveſt of the Grecian race. 

As thus with glorious air and proud diſdain, 
He boldly ſtalk'd, the foremoſt on the plain, 
Him Menelaiis, lov'd of Mars, eſpies, 

With heart elated, and with joyul eyes: 


So joys a lion, if the branching deer 


Or mountain goat, his bulky prize, appear; 

In vain the youths oppoſe, the maſtives bay, 

The lordly ſavage rends the panting prey. 

Thus fond of vengeance, with a furious bound, 

In clanging arms he leaps upon the ground 

From his high chariot : Hin, approaching near, 

The beauteous champion views with marks of fear, 

Smit with a conſcious ſenſe, retires behind, 

And ſhuns the fate he well deſerv'd to find. 

As when ſome ſhepherd from the ruſtling trees 

Shot forth to view, a ſcaly ſerpent ſees ; | 

Trembling and pale, he ſtarts with wild affright, 

And all confus'd r rene his flight. 

So from the king the ſhining warrior flies, 

And plung'd amid the thickeſt Trgans hes. 
As god-like Hector ſees the prince retreat, | 

He thus upbraids him with a gen'rous heat. 


Unhappy 


— 


NOTE 8. | 
* If wit has been truly deſcribed to be a ſimilitude | 
in ideas, and is more excellent as that ſimilitude is 
more ſurprizing ; there cannot be a truer kind of 
wit than what is ſhewn in apt compariſons, eſpecially 
when compoſed of ſuch ſubjects as having the leaſt 
relation to each other in general, have yet ſome 
particular that agrees exactly. Of this nature is the 
ſimile of the cranes to the Trjan army, where the 
fancy of Homer flew to the remoteſt part of the 
world for an image which no reader could have 
expected. But it is no leſs exact than ſurprizing. 
The likeneſs conſiſts in two points, the naiſe and 
the order; the latter is ſo obſervable, as to have 
given ſome of the ancients occaſion to imagine, the 
embattling of an army was firſt learned from the 
cloſe manner of the flight of theſe birds. 

+ The picture here given of Paris's air and dreſs, 
is exactly correſpondent to his character; you ſee 
him endeavouring to mix the fine gentleman with the 
warrior; and this idea of him Hamer takes care to 
keep up, by deſcribing him not without the ſame 
regard, when he is arming to encounter Menelaus 
afterwards in a cloſe fight, as he ſhews here, where 
he is but preluding and flouriſhing in the gaiety of 
his heart. . And when he tells us, in that place, 
that he was in danger of being ſtrangled: by the 


{trap of his helmet, he takes notice that it was em- 
braidered. | | 


of Hector who protects it. 


NOTES. 

} This is the firſt place of the poem where Hec- 
tor makes a figure, and here it ſeems proper to give 
an idea of his character, ſince if he is not the chief 
hero of the Iliad, he is at leaſt the moſt amiable. 
There are ſeveral reaſons which render Hectar a 
favourite character with every reader, ſome of which 
ſhall here be offered. The chief moral of Homer 
was to expoſe the ill effects of diſcord ; the Greeks 
were to be ſhewn diſunited, and to render that diſ- 
union the more probable, he has deſignedly given 
them mixt characters. The Tryans, on the other 
hand, were to be repreſented making all advantages 
of the others diſagreement, which they could not 
do without a ſtrict union among themſelves, Hector 
therefore, who commanded them, muſt be endued 
with all ſuch qualifications as tended to the preſer- 
vation of it; as Achilles with ſuch as promoted the 
contrary. The one ſtands in contraſt to the other, 
an accompliſhed character of valour unruffled by 
rage and anger, and uniting his people by his pru- 
dence and example. Hector has alſo a foil to fet: 
him off in his own family; we are perpetually 
oppoſing in our own minds the incontinence of, 
Paris, who expoſes his country, to the temperance 
And indeed it is this 
love of his country, which appears his principal 


paſſion, and the motive of all his actions. He has 


| 85 other blemiſh than that he fights in an 


unjuſt 
cauſo, 
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3 Paris! but to women brave! 

So fairly form'd, and only to deceive ! * 

O hadſt thou dy'd when firſt thou ſaw'ſt the light, 
Or dy'd at leaſt before thy nuptial rite! 

A better fate than vainly thus to boaſt, 

And fly, the ſcandal of thy Trojan hoſt. 

Gods ! how the ſcornful Greets exult to ſee 

Their fears of danger undeceiv'd in thee ! 

Thy figure promis'd with a martial air, 

But ill thy ſoul ſupplies a form ſo fair. 

In former days, in all thy gallant pride, 

When thy tall ſhips triumphant ſtem'd the tide, 
hen Greece beheld thy painted canvas flow, 
And crouds ſtood wond'ring at the paſſing ſhow ; - 
Say, was it thus, with ſuch a baffled mien, 

You met th' approaches of the Spartan queen, 
Thus from her realm convey'd the beauteous prize, 
And both her warlike lords +outſhin'd in Helen's eyes: 
This deed, thy ioes delight, thy own diſgrace, 

Thy father's griet, and ruin of thy race; 

This deed recalls thee to the proffer'd fight; 

Or haſt thou i-qur'd hom th u dar'ſt not right? 
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Soon to thy coſt the field would make thee know 
Thou keep'ft the conſort of a braver foe. 

Thy graceful form inſtilling ſoft deſire, 

Thy curling treſſes, and thy ſilver lyre, 4 

Beauty and youth, in vain to theſe you truſt, 
When youth and beauty ſhall be laid in duſt : 
Tra yet may wake, and one avenging blow 
Cruſh the dire author of his country's woe. 

His filence here, with bluſhes, Paris breaks; 
"Tis juſt, my brother, what your m_ ſpeaks: 
But who like thee can boaſt a ſoul ſedate, 

So firmly proof to all the ſhocks of fate? 

Thy force, like ſteel, a temper'd hardneſs ſhows, 

»ti]l edg'd to wound, and ſtill untir'd with blows, 

Like ſteel, uplifted by ſome ſtrenuous ſwain, 

With falling woods to ſtrow the waiſted plain. 

Thy gifts I praiſe ; nor thou deſpiſe the charms 

With which a lover golden Venus arms; 

Soft moving ſpeech, and pleaſing outward ſhow, 

No wiſh can gain *em, but the Gods beſtow, 

Yet, would'ſt thou have the proffer'd combat ſtand, 

The Greets and Trejans feat on either hand; 2 
en 


NOT ESX. 
cauſe, he Homer has yet been careful to tell us 
he would not do, if his opinion were follo ed. Bu 
ſince he cannot prevail, * affection he bears to his 
parents and kindred, and his deſire of defendir.g 
them, - incit-s him to do his utmoſt for their ſafety. 
We may add, that Homer having ſo many Greeks to 
celebrate, makes them ſhine in their turns, a d 


ſingly in their ſeveral books, one ſucceeding in the 


abſence of another: whereas Hector appears in every 
battle the life and ſoul of his party, and the conſtant 
bulwark againſt every enemy: he ſtands againſt 
Agamemnan's magnanimity, Diomed's bravery, Ajax's 
firength, and Achilles's fury. Vert 

* It may be obſerved in honour of Homer's judg- 
ment, that the words which Hector is made to ſpeak 
here, very ſtrongly mark his character. They con- 
tain a warm reproach of cowardice, and ſhew him 
to be touched with ſo high a ſenſe of glory, as to 
think life inſupportable without it. His cailing to 
mind the gallant figure which Paris had made in his 


amours to Helen, and oppoſing it to the image of 


his flight from her huſband, is a ſarcaſm of the ut- 
moſt bitterneſs and vivacity. 

t Theſeus and Menelaus. 

+ Homer, who celebrates, the Greets for their long 
hair, and Achilles for. his ſkill on the harp, makes 
Hector in this place object them both to Paris. The 
Greeks nouriſhed their hair to appear more dreadful 
to the enemy, and Paris to pleaſe the eyes of 
women. Achilles ſung to his harp the acts of heroes, 


* 6 a. 


* 


uh 


NOTE 8. 
and Paris the amours of lovers. The ſame reaſon 
which makes Hector here diſpleaſed at them, made 
Alexander afterwards refuſe to fee this lyre of Paris, 

when offered to be ſhewn to him. 
$ This ſpeech is a farther opening of the true 
character of Paris. He is .a maſter of civility, no- 
leſs well-bred to his own ſex, than courtly to the 
other. The reproof of Hector was of a ſevere na- 
ure, yet he receives it as from a brother and a 
friend, with candour and modeſty. This anſwer 
is remarkable for it's fine addreſs ; he gives the hero 
a decent and agreeable reproof for having too raſhly 
depreciated the gifts of nature. He allows the 
quality of courage it's utmoſt due, but de ſires the 
ſame juſtice to thoſe ſofter ccompliſhments, Which 
he lets him know are no leſs the favour. of heaven. 
Then he removes from hunſelf the charge of want 
of valour, by propoſing the ſingle combat with the 
very man he had juſt declined to engage; which 
having ſhewn him void of any malevolence to his. 
rival on the one hand, he now proves himſelf free 
from the imputation of cowardice on the other. 
Homer draws him (as we have ſeen) ſoit of ſpeech, 
the natural qual ü fan amorous temper;  vainly 
gay, in war as well as love; with a ſpirit that can 
be ſurprized and recollected, that can receive im- 
preſſions of ſhame or apprehenſion on the one ſide, 
or of generoſity and courage on the other; the uſual 
diſpolition of eaſy and courteous minds, which are 
molt ſubject to the rule of fancy and paſſion. FR 
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Then let a mid-way ſpace our hoſts divide, 

And, on that-ſtage of war, the cauſe be try'd : 

By Paris there the Sp:r7tan king be fought, 

For beauteous Helen and the wealth ſhe brought; 

And who his rival can in arms ſubdue, 

His be: the fair, and his the treaſure too. 

Thus with a laſting league your toils may ceaſe, 

And Try poſſeſs her fertile fields in peace; | 

Thus may the-Greeks review their native ſhore, 

Much fam'd for gen'rous ſteeds, for beauty more. 
He ſaid. The challenge Hector heard with joy,“ 

Then with his ſpear reſtrain'd the youth of 77%, 

Held by the midſt, athwart ; and near the foe 

Advanc'd with ſteps majeſtically flow. 

While round his Lune head the Grecians pour 

Their ſtones and arrows in a mingled ſhow'r. 
Then thus the monarch great Atr:des cry'd 

Forbear ye warriors ! lay the darts aſide : 

A parley Hector aſks, a meſſage bears; 

We know him by the various plume he wears. 

Aw'd by his high command the Greeks attend, 

The tumult ſilence, and the fight ſuſpend. 
While from the center Heer rolls his eyes 

On either hoſt, and thus to both applies. 

Hear, all ye Trojans, all ye Grecian bands ! + 

What Paris, author of the war, demands. 

Your ſhining ſwords within the ſheath reſtrain, 

And pitch your Jances in the yielding plain. 


—_— 
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Here, in the midſt, in either army's ſight, 


He dares the Spartan king to ſingle fight; 

And wills, that Helen and the raviſh'd ſpoil 

That caus'd the conteſt, ſhall reward the toil. 

Let theſe the brave triumphant victor grace, 

And diff'ring nations part in leagues of peace. 
He ſpoke: in ſill fuſpence on either ſide 

Each army ſtood : the Spartan chief reply'd. 
Me too ye warriors hear, whoſe fatal right 

A world engages in the toils of fight. 

To me the labour of the field reſign ; 

Me Paris injur'd ; all the war be mine. 

Fall he that muit, beneath his rival's arms, 

And live the reſt fecure of future harms, 

Two lambs, devoted by your country's rite, F 

To Earth a fable, to the Sun a white, 

Prepare ye Trajan: ! while a third we bring 

Select to Fowe, th' inviolable King. 

Let rev'rend Priam in the truce engage, 

And add the ſanction of conſid'rate age; 

His ſons are faithleſs, headlong in debate, 

And youth itſelf an empty wav'ring ſtate : 

Cool age advances venerably wile, 

Turns on all hands it's deep-diſcerning eyes ; 

Sees what befel, and what may yet befal, 

Concludes from both, and belt provides for all. 
The nations hear, with riſing hopes poſſeſt, 9 

And peaceful proſpe cts dawn in ev'ry breaſt. 


NOTE Ss. 
the whole, this is no worſe than the picture of a 
gentle knight, and one might fancy the heroes of the 
modern romance were formed upon the model of 
Paris. 

Hector ſtays not to reply to his brother, but runs 
away with the challenge immediately. He looks 
upon all the Trejans as diſgtaced by the late flight of 
Paris, and thinks not a moment is to he loſt to re- 
gain the honour of his country. The activity he 
thews in all this affair wonderfully agrees with the 
{pirit of a foldier. 

+ It has been aſked how the different nations 
could underſtand one another in theſe conferences, 
ſince we have no mention in Homer of any interpre- 


. 


| 
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ter between them : Some reaſons may be offered 


that they both ſpoke the ſame language ; for the 
Trejans were of Grecian extraction originally. Dar- 
danus the firſt of their kings was born in Arcadia; 
and even their names were originally Greek, as Hec- 
tor, Anchiſes, Andromache,' Aftyanax, &c. But how- 
ever it be, this is no more than the uſt privilege of 
poetry; for the language of the poet is ſuppoſed to 
be univerſally intelligrble, not only between differ- 
ent countries, but between earth and heaven itſelf. 
5 | 


NOTE 8. | 

t The Trejans (by this propoſal) were re- 
quired to ſacrifice two lambs ; one male of a white 
colour, to the Sun, and one female, and black, to 
the Earth: as the Sun is father of light, and the Zarth 
the mother and nurſe of men. The Greeks were to 
offer a third to Jupiter, perhaps to Jupiter Xemus, 
becauſe the Trans had broken the laws of hoſpita- 
lity : on which account we find Menelaus afterwards 
invoking him in the combat with Parts. | 

$ It ſeemed no more than what the reader would 
reaſonably expeR, in the narration of this long war, 
that a period might have been put to it by the ſingle 
danger of the parties chiefly concerned, Paris and 
Menelaus, Hamer has therefore taken care toward 
the beginning of his poem to obviate that objection; 
and contrived ſuch a method to render this combat 
of no effect, as ſhould naturally make way for all 
the enſuing battles, without any future proſpect of 
a determination but by the ſword. It is farther 
worth obſerving, in what manner he has improved 
into poetry the common hiſtory of this action. hen 
Paris (ſays he) berng wwourded by the ſpear of Menelaus 
fell to the ground, juft as his adverſary was ruſhing up- 
on him with his ſword, he *was ſhos by an arrow from 


Vithin 


a 


Pandarus, 
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Within the hnes they drew their ſteeds around, 
And from their chariots ilju'd on the ground: 
Next all unbuckling che rich mail they wore, 
Lay'd their bright arms along the ſable ſhore. 
On either ſide the meeting hoſts are ſeen, 
With lanees fix'd, -and-claſe the ſpace between. 
Two heralds now-diſpatch't to Trey, invite 
The Phrygian monarch to the peaceful -rite ; 
T althybaus haſtens to the fleet, to bring 
The lamb for Foaue, th' anviolable King. 

Mean time, to beauteous Halen, from the ſkies * 
The various Goddeſs of the rain- bow flies: 

Like fair Laadieè inform and face, 

he lovelieſt nymph of Hriam's royal race) 
Her in the palace, at her loom ſhe found; 
The golden Web her own ſad Itory crown'd. + 
The Trzian wars the weav'd, (herſelf the prize) 
And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes. 
To whom the Goddels of the painted bow; 
Approach, and view the wond'rous ſcene below 
Each hardy Greek, and valiant Trejan knight, 
So dreadlul late, and furious for the fight, ; 
Now reſt their ſpears, or lean upon their ſhields ; 
Ceas'd is the war, and ſilent all the fields. 


— 
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Paris alone and Sparta's king advance, 


In ſingle fight to toſs the beamy lance ; 


Each met in arms, the fate of combat tries, 

Thy love the motive, and thy charms the prize. 
This. ſaid, the many-colour'd maid inſpires 
Her huſband's love, and wakes her former fires ; 

Her country, parents, all that once were dear, 

Ruth to her thought, and force a tender tear. 

Oer her fair face a ſnowy veil the threw, 

And, ſoſtly ſighing, from the loom withdrew. 

Her . men and AÆtbra wait 

Her ſilent footſteps to the Scean gate. 
There ſat the ſeniors of the — race, 

Old Hriam's chiefs, and moſt in Priam's grace) 
he king the firſt 5; Thymetes at his fide ; 

Lampus and hlius, long in council try'd ; 

Panthus and HicetGon, once the ſtrong; 

And next, the wiſeſt of the rev'rend throng, 

Antenor grave, and {ſage :Ucalegon, - 

Lean'd on the walls, and baſk'd before the ſun. 

Chiefs, who no more in bloody hghts engage, 


But wife thro* time, and narrative with age, 


In ſummer- days, like graſhoppers rejoice, + 
A. bloodleſs race, that ſend a feeble voice. 
'Theie 
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Pandarus, which. prevented his revenge in the 
he was going to take it. Immedialely an the: ſighit 4 
this perfidious action, the Greeks roſe in a tumult ; the 
Trojans ring at the fame lime, came on, .and:refcued 
Paris from his enemy. Hamer has with great art ant 
invention mingled all this with the marvellous, and 
Taiſed it in the air of fable. The Goddeſs of Laue 
reſcues her favourite; Jupiter debates whether or 

no the ar ſhall end by the defeat of Paris; Juns is 
for the continuance of it; Minerua incites Pandarus 
to break the truce, who thereupon ſhoats at Mene- 
las. This heightens the . of the action, 
without deſtroying the veriſimilitude, diverſiſies the 
poem, and exhibits a ſine moral; That whatever 
ſeems in the world the effect of common cauſes, is 
_ owing to the decree and diſpoſition of the 
Gods. 
The following part, Where we have the firſt 
ſight of Helena, is equal to any in the poem. The 
reader has naturally an averſion. to this - pernicious; 
beauty, and is apt enough to wonder at the Greeks 
for endeavouring to recover her at ſuch an expence. 
But her amiable behaviour here, the ſecret wiſhes 
that riſe in favour of her rightſul lord, her tender- 
neſs for her parents and relations, the relentings of 
her ſoul for the miſchiefs her beauty had been the 
cauſe of, the confuſion ſhe appears in, the veiling 
her face, and dropping a tear; are particulars ſo 
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| beautifully natural, as to make every reader no 
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leſs 
than Menelaus himſelf, inclin'd to forgive her at 
geaſt, if not to love her. We are afterwards con- 


firmed in this partiality by the ſentiment of the 


old counſellors upon the fight of her, which one 


would think Hamer put into their mouths with that 


very view. We excuſe her no more than Priam 


does himſelf, and all thoſe do who felt the calami- 


ties ſhe. occalioned. And this regard for hér is 


heighten'd by all ſhe ſays herſelf; in which there is 
ſcarce a word, that is not big with repentance and 


good-nature. 

+ This is a very agreeable fiction, to repreſent 
Helena weaving in a large veil, or piece of tapeſtry, 
the ſtory of the Trajan war. One would think that 
Homer inherited this veil, and that his /adis only 
an explication of that admirable piece of art. 

1 This is one of the juſteſt and moſt natural 
images in the world. Ihe garrulity ſo common. 
to old men, their delight in aſſociating with each 
other, the feeble ſound of their voices, the pleaſure 
they take in a ſun- ſniny day, the effects of decay 
in their chillneſs, leanneſs, and ſcarcity of blood, 
are all circumſtances exactly parallelled in this com- 
pariſon, Lo make it yet more ＋ to the old 
men of Trey, we may obſerve that Hamer found a 


hint for this ſimile in the Thun ſtory, where Tithor - 


* 


was 2 to have been transformed into 2. 
| opper- 


% 
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Theſe, When the Spartan queen approach'd the tow'r, * 
In ſecret own'd reſiſtleſs beauty's pow'r : 

They cry'd, No wonder, ſuch celeſtial charms 

For nine long years have ſet the world in arms; 
What winning graces ! what majeſtic mien! 

She moves a Goddeſs, and ſhe looks a Queen! 
Yet hence, oh heav'n! convey that fatal face, 

And from deſtruction ſave the Trojan race. 

The good old Priam + welcom'd her, and cry'd, 
Approach, my child, and grace thy father's ſide. 
See on the plain thy Grecian ſpouſe appears, 

The friends and kindred of thy former years. 

No crime of thine our preſent ſuff rings draws, 
Not thou, but heav'n's diſpoſing will, the cauſe ; 
The Gods theſe armies and this force employ, 
The hoſtile Gods conſpire the fate of Toy. 

But lift thy eyes, and ſay, what Greek is he 1 
(Far as from hence theſe aged orbs can ſee) 
Around whoſe brow fuch martial graces ſhine, 
So tall, ſo awful, and almoſt divine? 


—— 


| 
| 
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Tho' ſome of larger ſtature tread the green, 

None match his grandeur and exalted mien: 

He ſeems a monarch, and his country's pride. 

Thus ceas'd the king, and thus the fair reply d. 

Before thy preſence, father, 1 appear 

With conſcious ſhame and reverential fear. 

Ah! had I dy'd, ere to theſe walls I fled, 

Falſe to my country, and my nuptial bed, 

My brothers, friends, and daughter left behind, 

Falſe to them all, to Paris only kind! 

For this I mourn, till grief or dire diſeaſe 

Shall waſte the form whoſe crime it was to pleaſe! 

The king of kings, Atrides, you ſurvey, 

Great in the war, and great in arts of {way : N 

My brother once, before my days of ſhame ; 

And oh ! that ſtill he bore a brother's name ! 

With wonder Priam view'd the godlike man, 

Extoll'd the happy prince, and thus began. 

O bleſt Atrides ] born to proſp'rous fate, 

Succeſsful monarch of a mighty ſtate ! 8 
: ow 


NOT E S. 
Hopper in his old age, perhaps on account of his 
being ſo exhauſted by years, as to have nothing left 
him * voice. | | 

There was never a ter panegyric upon 

beauty, than what Homer ine Fon the art to — 
it in this place. An aſſembly of venerable old 
counſellors, who had ſuffered all the calamities of a 
tedious war, and were conſulting upon the methods 
to put a concluſion to it, ſeeing the only cauſe of it 
1 towards them, are ſtruck with her 
charms, and cry out, Ns wonder ! &c. Nevertheleſs 
they afterwards recollect themſelves, and conclude 
to part with her for the public ſafety. If Homer 
had carried theſe old men's admiration any farther, 
he had been guilty of outraging nature, and offend- 
ing againſt probability. The old are capable of 
being touched with beauty by the eye; but age 
ſecures them from the tyranny of paſſion, and the 
effect is but tranſitory, for prudence ſoon regains 
it's dominion over them. Homer always goes as 
far as he ſhould, but conſtantly ſtops juſt where he 
ought. 

+ The character of a benevolent old man is very 
well preſerved in Priam's behaviour to Helena. Up- 
on the confuſion he obſerves her in, he encourages 
her, by attributing the misfortunes of the war to the 
Gods alone, and not to her fault, This ſentiment 
is alſo very agreeable to the natural piety of old age; 
thoſe who have had the longeſt experience of human 
accidents and events, being moſt inclined to aſcribe 
the diſpoſal of all things to the will of heaven. It 

is this piety that renders Priam a favourite of Jupiter, 


NOTES. | 
(as we find in the beginning of the fourth book) 
which for ſome time delays the deſtruction of Trey; 


{| while his ſoft nature and indulgence for his children 


makes him continue a war which ruins him. Theſe 


are the two principal points of Priam's character, 


3 


though there are ſeveral leſſer particularities, among 
which we may obſerve the curioſity and inquiſitive 
humour of old age, which gives occaſion to the fol- 
lowing epiſode. | 

t This view of the Grecian leaders from the walls 
of Troy, is juſtly looked upon as an epiſode of great 
beauty, as well as a maſterpiece of conduct in Ho- 
mer; who by this means acquaints the readers with 
the figure and qualifications of each hero in a more 
lively and agreeable manner. 

$ Helen is ſo overwhelmed with grief and ſhame, 
that ſhe is unable to give a direct anſwer to Priam 
without firſt humbling herſelf before him, acknow- 
ledging her crime, and teſtifying her repentance. 
And ſhe no ſooner anſwers by naming Agamemnon, 
but her ſorrows renew at the name; He was once my 
Brother, but I am now a wretch unworthy to call him 
0. | 

This was the verſe which Alexander the Great 
preferred to all others in Homer, and which he pro- 
poſed as the pattern of his own actions, as including 
whatever can be deſired in a prince. | 

|| It was very natural for Priam, on this occaſion, 
to compare the declining condition of his kingdom 
with the flouriſhing ſtate of Agamemnon's, and to op- 
| poſe his own miſery (who had loſt moſt of his ſons 


in 


and his braveſt warriars) to the felicity of the other, 


— — — 


— 


Z iin ern Us 
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How vaſt thy empire ! Of yon matchleſs train 
What numbers loſt, what numbers yet remain! 
In Phrygia once were gallant armies known, 
In ancient time, when ©; reus fill'd the throne, 
When godlike Mpgdon led their troops of horſe, 
And I, to join them, rais'd the T ran force: 
inſt the manlike Amazms we ſtood, 
And Sangar's ſtream ran purple with their blood. 
But far inferior thoſe, in martial grace 
And ſtrength of numbers, to this Grecian race. 
This ſaid, once more he view'd the warrior-train : 
What's he, whoſe arms lie ſcatter'd on the plain ? 
Broad is his breaſt, his ſhoulders larger ſpread, 
Tho? great Atrides overtops his head. 
Nor yet appear his care and conduct ſmall ; 
From ink to rank he moves,* and orders all. 
The ſtately ram thus meaſures o'er the ground, 
And, malter of the flocks, ſurveys them round. 
Then Helen thus. Whom your diſcerning eyes 
Have ſingled out, is {thacus the wiſe; 
A barren iſland boaſts his glorious birth; 
His fame for wiſdom fills the ſpacious earth. 
Antenor took the word, and thus began: 
Myſelf, O king ! have ſeen that wondrous man ; 
When truſting 7eve and hoſpitable laws, 
To Trey he came, to plead the Grecian cauſe ; 
Great Menelaiis urg'd the ſame requeſt) 
y houſe was honour'd with each royal gueſt : 
I knew their perſons, and admir'd their parts, 
Both brave in arms, and both approv'd in arts. 
Ere&, the Spartan moſt engag'd our view, 
Uſes ſeated, greater rev'rence drew. 
When Atreus” fon harangu'd the liſt'ning train, 
Juſt was his ſenſe, and his expreſſion plain, 


His words ſuccinct, yet full, without a fault ; 


He ſpoke no more than juſt the thing he ought. 


But when U5ſjes roſe, in thought profound, 

His modeſt eyes he fix'd upon the ground, 

As one unſkill'd or dumb, he ſeem'd to ſtand, 

Nor rais'd his head; nor itretch'd his ſceptred hand; 
But, when he ſpeaks, what elocution flows! 

Soft as the fleeces of deſcending ſnows, 

The copious accents fall, withealy art; 

Melting they fall, and fink into the heart ! 
Wond'ring we hear, and fix'd in deep ſurpriſe 

Our ears refute: the cenſure of our eyes. 

The king then aſk'd, (as yet the camp he view'd) 
What chiet is that, with — ſtrength endu'd, 
Whoſe brawny ſhoulders, and whoſe ſwelling cheſt, 
And lofty ſtature far exceed the reſt ? 

Ajax the great (the beauteous queen reply'd) 
Himſelf a hoſt : the Grecian ſtrength and pride, 


See! bold [domeneus ſuperior tow'rs 


Amidſt yon circle of his Cretan pow'rs, 
Great as a God ! I ſaw him once before, 
With Menelaiis, on the Spartan ſhore. 
The reſt I know, and could in order name; 
All valiant chiefs, and men of mighty fame. 
Yet two are wanting of the num'rous train, 
Whom long my eyes have ſought, but ſought in vain 
Caftor and Pollux, firſt in martial force, 
One bold on foot, and one renown'd for horſe. 
My brothers theſe ; the ſame our native ſhore, 
One houſe contain'd us, as one mother bore. 
Perhaps the chiefs, from warlike toils at caſe, 
For diſtant Trey refus'd to ſail the ſeas : 
Perhaps their — ſome nobler quarrel draws, þ 
Aſham'd to combat in their ſiſter's cauſe. - 

So 


— 


N OT E S. 
in being yet maſter of ſo gallant an army. After 
this the humour of old age breaks out, in the nar- 


ration of what armies he had formerly ſeen, and bore 


a part in the command of; as well as what feats of 
5 he had then performed. Beſides which, this 
praiſe of the Greets from the mouth of an enemy, 
was no ſmall encomium of Homer's countrymen. 

* The vigilance and inſpection of Dh were 
very proper marks to diſtinguiſh him, and agree 
with his character of a wiſe man, no leſs than the 
grandeur and majeſty before deſcribed are conform- 
able to that of Agamemnon, as the ſupre.ne ruler ; 
whereas we find Ajax afterwards taken notice of 
only tor his bulk, as a heavy hero, without parts or 
authority. This decorum is obſervable. 

In this view of the leaders of the army, it had 
been an overſight in Hamer to have taken no notice 


of Menelaus, who was not only one of the principal 


NOT ESV. | 
of them, but was immediately to engage the obſer- 
vation of the reader in the ſingle combat. On the 
other hand, it had been a high indecorum to have 
made Helena ſpeak of him. He has therefore put 
his praiſes into the mouth of Antenzr; which was 
alſo a more artful way than to have preſented him 
to the eye of Priam in the ſame manner with the 
reſt: it appears from hence, what a regard he has 
had both to decency and variety, in the conduct of 
his Hiad. | 
} This is another ſtroke of Hlelen's concern: 
the ſenſe of her crime is perpetually afflicting her, 
and awakes upon every occalion, The lines that 
follow, wherein Hamer gives us to underſtand that 
Caſtor and Pallux were now dead, are finely intro- 
duced, and in the ſpirit of poetry; the muſe is ſup- 
poſed to know every thing, paſt and to come, and 
to ſee things diſtant as well as preſent. 
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Adorn'd with honours in their native ſhore, 


n WORKS or 


So Tpoke the fair, nor knew her brothers doom 
Wrapr in the cold embraces of the tomb; 


Silent they flept, and heard of wars no more, 
Mean time the heralds; thro' the crouded town, 

Bring the rich wine and deſtin'd victims down. 

11zus arms the golden goblets preſt, 

Who thus the venerable King addreft. 

Ariſe, O father of the Trojan ſtate! 

The nations call, thy joyful peopc wait, 

Jo ſeal the truce, and end the dire debate. 

Paris thy ſon, and Sparta's king advance, 

In meaſur'd liſts to toſs the weighty lance ; 

And who his rival ſhall in arms ſubdue, 

His be the dame, and his the treaſure too. 

Thus with a laſting league our toils may ceaſe, 

And Troy poſſels her fertile fields in peace; 

So ſhall the Greeks review their native ſhore, 

Much fam'd for gen'rous ſteeds, for beauty more. 
With grief he heard, and bade the chiefs prepare 

To join his milk-white courſers to the car: 

He mounts the feat, Antenor at his fide ; 

The gentle ſteeds thro' Scæu's gates they guide: 

Next from the car'defcending on the plain, 

Amid the Grecian hoſt and Tian train 

Slow they proceed: the ſage (Miet then 

Aroſe, and with him roſe the king of men. 

On either fide a facred herald ſtands, 

The wine they mix, and on each monarch's hands 

Pour the full urn; then draws the Grecian lord 

His cutlace ſheath'd beſide his — ſword ; 

From the ſign'd victims crops the curling hair,“ 

The heralds part it, and the princes ſhare ; 

Then loudly thus before th” attentive bands 

He calls the Gods, and ſpreads his lifted hands, 
O firſt and greateſt pow'r ! whom all obey. 

Who high on Ida's holy mountain ſway, 

Eternal Youe! and you bright orb that roll 

From eaſt to weſt, and view from pole to pole 

Thou mother Earth ! and all ye living Floods / 

Infernal Furizs, and Tartarean Gods, 

Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 

For perjur'd kings, and all who falſely fwear ! 

Hear, and be witneſs. If, by Paris flain, 


The liſts of combat, and the ground incloſe ; 


Tue people pray with elevated hands, 


Great Menelaiis preſs the fatal plain; 
The dame and treaſures let the Trojan keep, 
And Greece returning plow the watry deep. 


* 
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If by iy brother's lance the T7vjan bleed; 
Be his the wealth and beautebus dame decreed ; 
Th appointed fine let Tron jullly pay, N 


And ev*ry age record the ſignal day. | 
This if the Phrygians ſhall refuſe to yield, | 
Arms muſt revenge, and Mars decide the field. 
With that the chief the tender victims few, 
And in the dtiſt their bleeding bodies threw : 
The vital ſpirit iſu*d at the wound, wy 
And left the members quiv'ring on the ground. 
From the ſame urn they drink the mingled wine, 
And add libations to the pow'rs divine. | 
While thus their pray'rs united mount the fy ; 
Hear mighty Ker and hear ye Gods on high! 
And may their blood, who firſt the league con- 
found, | | 
Shed like this wine, diſtain the thirſty ground; 
May all their conſorts ſerve promiſcuous tuft, 
And all their race be ſcatter'd as the dnft! 

Thus either hoſt their imprecations join'd, 
Which Je refus'd, and mingled with the wind. 
The rites now finifh'd, rev'rend Prim roſe, 
And thus expreſs'd a heart'o*ercharg'd with woes. 
Ye Greeks and Trojans, let the chicks engage, 

But ſpare the weakneſs of my feeble age: 
In yonder walls that object let me ſhun, 
Nor view the danger of ſo dear a fon. 
Whofe arms ſhall conquer, and what prince ſhall fall, 
Heav'n only knows, for heav'n Uifpoſes all. 
This aid, the hoary king no longer ſtay'd, 
But on his car the flaugliter d victims laid; 
Then ſeiz'd the reins his gentle ſteeds to guide, 
And drove to Trey, Antenor at his fide. 
Bold Hector and Ulyſſes now diſpoſe 


Next to decide by facred lots prepare, 6 
Who firſt ſhrall launch his pointed ſpear in air. 


And words like theſe are heard thro' all the bands. 
Immortal ove ! high e n lord, 
On lofty ſda's holy mount ador'd! 
Who'er involv'd us in this dire debate, 
Oh give that author of the war to fate 
And ſhades eternal ! let diviſion cenſe, 
And joyful nations join in leagues of peace. 

With eyes averted Hector haſtes to turn 
The lots of fight, and ſhakes the brazer urn. 
"Then, 


—_ ” m 
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NOTE Ss. | 
* We have here the whole ceremonial of the 
folemn oath, as it was obſerved anciently by the 
nations our author deſcribes. We may take this 
occaſion of remarking that we might ſpare ourfelves * 
the trouble of reading moſt books of "Grecian  antie 


W Or" Y 


"ates, only by being well verſed in Homer. They 
are generally bare tranſcriptions of him, but with 


any thing in verſe, they fay the ſame over again in 


— — — 


NOT ES. 


this unneceſſary addition, that after having quoted 


proſe. 
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Then, Paris, thine leap'd forth; by fatal chance 


Ordain'd the firlt to whirl the weighty lance, 
Both anmes fat, the combat to ſurvey, 
Beſide each chief his azure armour.la 5 


And round the lifts the gen'rous courſers neigh. 


The beauteous warrior now arrays for fight, 
In gilded arms magnificently 1 4 | 
The purple cuifhes clafp his thighs around, 


With flow'rs adorn'd, with ſilver buckles bound: 


Lycaon's corslethis fair body dreſt, 

Brac'd in, and fitted to his ſofter breaſt ; 
A-radiant baldric, o'er his ſhoutder ty'd, 
Suſtain'd the ſword that glitter'd at his fide : 
His youthful face a poliſh'd helm oferfpread ; 
The waving horſe-hair nodded on his head: 
His figur'd thield, a ſhining orb, he takes, 
And in his hand a pointed jav'hn ſhakes. 
With equal ſpeed, and fir'd by equal charms, 
The Spartan hero theaths his limbs in arms. 


Now round the lifts th? admiring armies ſtand, 
With jav'lins hx'd, the Greek and Trojon band. 


Amidit the dreadful vale; the chiefs advance, 


All pale with rage, and ſhake the chreat' ning lance. 
is 


The Trajan firſt his ſhining jav' hin threw ; * 
Full on Atrides ringing ſhield it flew, 
Nor pierc'd the brazen orb, but with a bound 


Leap'd from the buckler blunted on the ground. 


Atrides then his maſſy lance prepares, 

In act to throw, but firſt prefers his pray'rs. 
Give me, great Zove! to puniſh lawleſs luſt, 

And lay the Trejan gaſping in the duſt: 

Deſtroy th” aggreſſor, aid my righteous cauſe, 

Avenge the breach of hoſpitable laws 

Let this example future times reclaim, 


* 


And guard from wrong fair friendſhip's holy name. 


He ſaid, and pois'd in air the jav*lin fent, 


Thro' Paris thield the forceful weapon went, 


His cors'let pierces, and his garment rends, 


And glancing downward, near his flank deſcends. 
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The wary Tre/en bending from the blow, 

| Eludes the death, and diſappoints his foe : 

But fierce Arrides wav'd his ſword, and ftruck 

Full on his caſque; the crefted helmet ſhook ; 

The brittle ſteel, unfaithful to his hand, 

Broke ſhort +: the fragments glitter'd on the ſand. + 

The raging warrior to the ſpacious ſkies 

Rais'd his upbraiding voice, ain angry eyes: 

Then is it vain in e himſelf to truſt ? 

And is it thus the Gods aſſiſt the juſt? 

| When crimes provoke us, heav'n ſucceſs denies ; 
The dart falls harmleſs, and the faulchion flies. 

| Furious he ſaid; and tow'rd the Grecian crew 
(Seiz'd by the creſt) th* unhappy warrior drew; 

| Struggling” he follow'd, while th' embroider'd 

| thong, : | 

That ty'd his helmet, dragg'd the chief along. 

Then had his rain crown'd Atrides joy, 

But Venus trembled for the prince of Trey: 

Unſeen ſhe came, and burſt the golden band: 

And left an empty helmet in his hand. 

The caſque, enrag'd, amidſt the Greeks he threw ; 

The Greeks with {miles the poliſh'd trophy view. 

Then, as once more he lifts the deadly dart, 

In thirſt of vengeance, at his rival's heart, 

The Queen of love her favour'd champion ſhrouds 


N 
j 
: 
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| 
N 


| 
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For Gods can all things) in a veil of clouds. 


| Rais'd from the field the panting youth ſhe led, 
And gently laid him on the bridal bed, 

With pleaſing fweets his fainting ſenſe renews, 
And all the dome perfumes with heav'nly dews. 

| Mean time the brighteſt of the female kind, 
The matchlefs Helen o'er the walls reclin'd : 

Jo her, beſet with Trejan beauties, came 

In borrow'd form, the langhter-loving dame. + 

| (She ſeem'd an ancient maid, well-{kill'd to cult 


Tune ſnowy fleece, and wind the twiſted wool.) 


| The Goddeſs ſoftly ſhook her ſilken veſt, $ 
That ſhed perfumes, and whiſp'ring thus addreſt. 
| Haſte, 


_ 


NOT E S. 


* Homer puts a prayer in the mouth of Menelaus, 


but none in Paris; Menelans is the perſon in] 


ured 


and innocent, and may therefore apply to God for 
juſtice; but Paris, Who is the criminal, remams 


Hlent. ö 


+ This verſe is cut, to expreſs the thing it de- 


fcribes, the ſnapping ſhort of the ſword. 


It is 


obſervable on this line of the original, that we do 
not only fee the action, but imagine we hear the 


foundoft the breaking ſword in the words themſe 


Ives. 


This beauty we have endeavoured to preſerve in 


the tranſlation, in the bei manner the Engliſh 
guage will permit. | 
Venus. 


No. 3. 
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Venus having conveyed Paris in ſaſety to his 
chamber, goes to Helena, who had beendpettator 
| of his defeat, in order to draw her to his Toes”: he 
| better to bring this about, ſhe firſt takes upon her 
the molt proper form in the world, that of a favourite 
| fervant-maid, and awakens her paſſion by repre- 
ſenting to her the beautiful figure of his perſon. 
Next, aſſuming ber own ſhape, the frightens her 
into a compliance, notwithſtanding all the ſtruggles 
of ſhame, fear; and anger, which break ont in her 
ſpeech to the Goddeſs. This machine is allegorical, 
and means no more than the power of lde triumph- 
ing over all the confiderations of honour,” eaſe, and 
[ ſafety. * an excellent effect as to the poem, 
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Haſte, happy nymph! for thee thy Paris calls, 
Sate from the fight, in yonder lofty walls, 

Fair as a God! with odours round him ſpread 
He lies, and waits thee on the well-known bed: 
Not like a warrior parted from the foe, 

But ſome gay dancer in the public ſhow. 

She ſpoke, and Helen's ſecret ſoul was mov'd ; * 
She ſcorn'd the champion, but the man ſhe 1 ov'd, 
Fair Venus neck, her eyes that ſparkled fire, 

And breaſt, reveal'd the Queen of ſoft deſire. 
Struck with her preſence, ſtrait the lively red 
Forſook her cheek ; and, trembling, thus ſhe ſaid. 
Then is it {ll thy pleaſure to deceive ? 

And woman's frailty always to believe ? 

Say, to new nations mult I croſs the main, 

Or carry wars to ſome ſoft Aſian plain? 

For whom muſt Helen break her ſecond vow? 
What other Paris is thy darling now ? 

Left to Atrides, (victor in the ſtrife) 

An odious conqueſt and a captive wife, 

Hence let me ſail: and if thy Paris bear 

My abſence ill, let Venus eaſe his care. 

A hand-maid- Goddeſs at his fide to wait, 
Renounce the glories of thy heav'nly ſtate, 

Be fix'd for ever to the Trajan ſhore, 

His ſpouſe, or ſlave ; and mount the ſkies no more. 
For me, to lawleſs love no longer led, t 


I ſcorn the coward, and deteſt his bed; 


. Elſe ſhould I merit everlaſting ſhame, 


And keen reproach, from ev'ry Phrygian dame: 


And veiPd her bluſhes in a ſilken 
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III ſuits it now the joys of love to know, 
Loo deep my anguiſh, and too wild my woe. 
Then thus incens'd, the Paphian Queen replies; 
Obey the pow'r from whom thy glories riſe: 
Should Venus leave thee, ev'ry charm muſt fly, 2 
Fade from thy cheek, and languiſh in thy eye. 
Ceaſe to provoke me, leſt I make thee more 
The world's averſion, than their love before; 
Now the bright prize for which mankind engage, 
Then, the {ad victim of the public rage. 
At this, the faireſt of her ſex obey'd, 
ſhade; 
Unſeen, and ſilent, from the train ſhe moves, 
Led by the Goddeſs of the Smiles and Loves. 
Arriv'd, ard enter'd at the palace-gate, 
The maids officious round their miſtreſs wait; 


Then all diſperſing, various taſks attend; 


The Queen and Goddeſs to the prince aſcend. 
Full in her Paris ſight, the Queen of Love 
Had plac'd the beauteous progeny of ove ; 
Where, as he view'd her charms, ſhe turn'd away $ 
Her glowing eyes, and thus began to ſay. 

1s this the chief who loſt to ſenſe of ſhame 
Late fled the field, and yet ſurvives his fame? 
O hadſt thou dy'd beneath the righteous ſword 
Of that brave man whom once I call*d my lord! 
The boaſter Paris oft” deſir'd the day 
With Sparta's king to meet in ſingle fray : 
Go now, once more thy rival's rage excite, 
Provoke Atrides, and renew the fight: 

Yet 


— 


NOT ES. 

in preſerving ſtill in ſome degree our good opinion 
of Helena, whom we look upon with compaſſion, 
as conſtrained by a ſuperior power, and whoſe-ſpeech 
tends to juſtify her in the eye of the reader. 

Nothing is more fine than this; the firſt 
thought of Paris's beauty overcomes (unawares to 
herſelf) the contempt ſhe had that moment con- 
ceived of him upon his overthrow. This motion 
is but natural, and before ſhe perceives the Deity. 
When the affections. of a woman have been, tho- 
roughly gained, though they 4 be alienated for 
a while, they ſoon return upon her. Hamer knew 
What a woman is capable of, who had once loved. 

We have here another branch of the female 
Character, which is, to be ruled in their attaches by 
ſucceſs. Helm finding the victory belonged to Me- 
nelaus, accuſes herſelf ſecretly of having forſaken 
him for the other, and immediately entertains a 
high opinion of the, man ſhe had once deſpiſed. 
One may add, that the fair ſex are generally ad- 
mirers of courage, and naturally friends to great 


ſoldiers. 


— 


Paris was no ſtranger to this diſpoſition | 


NOTE. S. 
of them, and had formerly endeavoured to give his 
miſtreſs that opinion of him; as appears froni her 
reproach of him afterwards. 
This was the moſt dreadful of all threats, loſs 
of beauty and of reputation. Helen, who had been 
proof to the perſonal appearance of the Goddeſs, 


and durlt even reproach her with bitterneſs juſt 


22 yields to this, and obeys all the dictates of 
ove. 

This interview of the two lovers, placed oppo- 
ſite to each other, and overlooked. by Venus, Paris 
gazing on Helena, the turning away her eyes, ſhining 
at once with anger and love, are particulars finely 
drawn, and painted up to all the life of nature. She 
looked alide in the conſciouſneſs of her own weak. 
neſs, as apprehending that the beauty of Paris 
might cauſe her to relent. Her burſting out into 
paſſion and reproaches while ſhe is in this ſtate of 
mind, is no ill picture of frailty; Venus does not 
leave her, and fondneſs will immediately ſucceed to 
theſe reproaches. 4 
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Yet Helen bids thee flay, leſt thou unikill'd 
Should'ſt fall an eaſy conqueſt on the field. 

The prince replies; Ah ceaſe, divinely fair, “ 
Nor add reproaches to the wounds I bear ; 
This day the foe prevaild by Palla, pow'r ; 

We yet may vanquiſh in a happier hour : 

There want not Gods to favour us above ; 

But let the buſineſs of out life be love : 

Theſe ſofter moments let delights employ, 

And kind embraces ſnatch the haſty joy. 

Not thus I lov'd thee, when from Sparts's ſhore + 
My forc'd, my willing heav'nly prize I bore, 
When firſt entranc'd in Cranae's ifle I lay, 


Mix'd with thy ſoul, and all diſſolv'd away! | 


Thus having ſpoke, th' enamour'd Phrygian boy 
Ruſh'd to the bed, impatient for the joy. 

Him Helen follow'd flow with baſhful charms, 
And claſp'd the blooming hero in her ams. 


— 


While theſe to love's delicious rapture yield, 
| The ſtern Atrides rages round the field: 
So ſome fell lion, whom the woods obey, 
Roars thro' the deſart, and demands his prey, 
Paris he ſeeks, impatient to deſtroy, 
But ſeeks in vain along the 84 A of Troy; 
Ev'n thoſe had yielded to a foe ſo brave 
The recreant warrior, hateful as the grave. 
Then ſpeaking thus, the king of kings aroſc; 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, all our gen'rous foes ! 
Hear and atteſt! from heav*n with conqueſt crown'd, 
Our brother's arms the juſt ſucceſs have found: 
Be therefore now the Spartan wealth reſtor'd, 
Let Argive Helen own her lawful lord ; 
Th' appointed fine let Jian juſtly pay, 
And age to age record this ſignal day. 
He ceas'd ; his army's loud applauſes riſe, 
And the long ſhout runs echoing thro” the ſkies. 


NOTE 8. 

* This anſwer of Paris is the only one he could 
poſſibly have made with any ſucceſs in his circum- 
{fance. There was no other method to reconcile 
her to him, but that which is generally molt power- 
ful with the ſex, and which Homer (who was learned 
every way) here makes uſe of. 

+ It is worth looking backward, to obſerve the 
allegary here carried on with reſpect -to Helen, who 
lives through this whole book in a whirl of paſſions, 
and is agitated by turns with ſentiments of honour 
and love. "The Goddeſſes made-uſe of, to caſt the 
appearance of fable over the ſtory, are Iris and Venus. 
When Helen is called to the tower to behold her 
former friends, Iris the meſſenger of June (the 
Goddeſs of Honour) is ſent for her; and when in- 
vited to the bed-chamber of Paris, Venus is to 
beckon her out of the company. The forms they 
take to carry on theſe different affairs, are properly - 
choſen : the one aſſuming the perſon. of the daugh- 
ter of Antenor, who preſſed moſt for her being re- 
ſtored to Menelaus ; the other the ſhape of an old 
maid, who was privy to the intrigue with Paris 
from the beginning. And in the conſequences, as 


* 
— 


N OT ES. 
the one inſpires the love of her former empire, 
friends and country; ſo the other inſtils the dread 
of being caſt off by all if ſhe forſook her ſecond 
choice, and cauſes the return of- her tenderneſs to 
Paris. But if ſhe has a ſtruggle for honour, ſhe 
is in a bondage to love; which gives the ſtory it's 
turn that way, and makes Venus oftener appear than 
Iris. There is in one place a lover to be pro- 
tected, in another a love- quarrel to be made up, in 
both which the Goddeſs is kindly officious. She 
conveys Paris to Troy when he had eſcaped the 
enemy; which may ſignify his love for his miſtreſs, 
that hurried him away to juſtify himſelf before her. 
She ſoftens and terrifies Zelen, in order to make up 
the breach between them: and even when that 
affair is finiſhed, we do not find the poet diſmiſſes 
her from the chamber, whatever privacies the 
lovers had a mind to: in which circumſtance he 
ſeems to draw aſide the veil of his allegory, and to 
let the reader at laſt into the meaning of it, That 
the Goddeſs of Love has been all the while nothing 
more than the Paſſion of it. 
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total deſtruction of Troy, And accordingly a few 
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The FOURTH BOOK of the ILI AD. 
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Tur BREACH OF THE TRUCE, AND THE FIRST BATTLE. | 

The Gods deliberate in council concerning the Trojan war: they agree upon the continuation of it, and Jupiter 
ſends dawn Minerva to break the truce. The perſuades Pandarus to aim an arraw at Menelaus, who 1s 
wounded, but cured by Machaon. In the mean time ſome of the Trojan troops attack the Greeks. Aga- 
memnon #s diſtinguiſbed in all the parts of a good general ; he revmws the troops, and exhorts the leaders, 
ſame by praiſes, and others by reprosfs, Neſtor is particularly celebrated for his military drfcrpline. © The but. 
tle joins, and great numbers are ſlain on bath. ſides. 

The fame day continues thraugh this, as thraugh the luſt book, {as it dots * through the two following, and 
almeft ta the end of the ſeventh back). The ſcene is whelly in the field before Troy. 


AY D now Olympus ſhining gates unfold: | Two pow'rs divine the fon of Arrus aid; 
The Gods, with Jeve, aſſume their thrones | Imperial Zuns, and the martial maid 3; 


| of gold: But high in heav'n they fit, and gaze from far, 
Immortal Hebe, freſh with bloom divine,“ The tame ſpectators of his deeds of war. 
The golden goblet crowns with purple wine: Not thus fair Venus helps her favour'd knight, 


While the full bowls flow round, the pow'rs | The Queen of Pleaſures ſhares the toils of fight, 
employ | Each danger wards, and conſtant in her care 
Their careful eyes on long-contended Try. Saves in the moment of the laſt deſpair. 
When 7Zove, diſpos'd to tempt Saturna's ſpleen, | Her act has reſcu'd Paris forfeit life, 
Thus wak'd the fury of his partial Queen. Tho? great Atrides gain'd the glorious ſtrife. 5 
hen 


— 


NOTES. NOTES. 

*The Goddeſs of Youth is introduced as an at- | a hint for a diſpute whether the conditions of the 
tendant upon the banquets of the Gods, to ſhew | treaty were valid or annulled; that is to ſay, whether 
that the divine beings enjoy an eternal youth, and | the controverſy was to be determined by the v:#ory 
that their life is a felicity without end. or by the death of one of the combatants. Accord- 
+ Jupiter's 5 theſe two Goddeſſes with | ingly it has been diſputed whether the articles were 
neglecting to aſſiſt Menelaus, proceeds from the af- | really binding to the Trans, or not? In the firſt 
fection he bore to Troy: ſince if Menelaus by their | propoſal of the challenge, Paris mentions only the 
help had gained a complete victory, the ſiege had | victory, And who his rival ſhall in arms ſubdue: Nor 
been raiſed, and the city delivered. On the con- | does Hector, who carries it, ſay any more. How- 
trary, Juno and Minerva might ſuffer Paris to | ever, Menelaus underſtands it of the death by what 
eſcape, as the method to continue the war to the | he replies: Fall he that muſt beneath his rival's arms, 
And live the ret Iris to Helen ſpeaks only of the 
lines after we find them complotting together, and | former; and Idæut to Priam repeats the ſame 
contriving a new ſcene of miſeries to the Trans. words. But in the ſolemn oath Agamemnon ſpecifies 
Jupiter here makes it a queſtion, whether the | the latter, If by Paris ſlain and f by my brother”s 
foregoing combat ſhould determine the controverſy, | arms the Trojans bleed. Priam allo underſtands it of 
or the peace be broken? His putting it thus, that | both, ſaying at his leaving the field, Hat prince 

Paris. is nat kilked, but Menelaus has ihe victory, gives ſhall fall, heav'n only knows. Paris himſelf confeſſes 
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Then ſay, ye pow'rs] what ſignal iſſue waits 
To crown this deed; and finiſh all the Fates? 
Shall heav'n by peace the bleeding kingdoms ſpare, 
Or rouze the Furies, and awake the war!? | 
Vet, would:the Gods for human good provide, | 
Atrides ſoon might gain his beauteous bride, 
Still YHam's lis in peaceful honours grow, 
And thre” his re cron ing nations floß. 


Let Priam bleed! if yet thou thirſt for more, 

Bleed all his ſons, and //zon float with gore, 

To boundleſs vengeance the wide realm be giv'n, 
Till vaſt deſtruction glut the Queen of 'Heav'n ! 

So let it be, and 7eve his peace enjoy, 

When hezw'n no longer hears the name of Troy. 
But ſhoaſd this arm prepare to wreak our hate + 
On thyov'd realms, whoſe guilt demands thew: 


ThuSWwhile fie poke, theQueen ofheav'n, enrag'd, 
And Queen of War, in cloſe conſult engag'd : 
Apart they ſit, their deep deſigns employ, 
And meditate the future woe —_ | 
Tho' ſecret anger ſwell'd Minerva's'breaſt,* _ 
The prudent Goddeſs yet her wrath fuppreſt; | 
But Jun ih potent obpaſſion; broke 
Her ſullen Mence, and t fury poke. 

Shall «en, 'O tyrant getherial reign, 
My fcherhes, my*labours; and my hopes be vain? 
Have I, for this; Gen with alarmss, ö; 


Lo ſpread the war, f fe from ſhore to ſhore; 
Th' immortal courfers frarce the labour bore. 
At length ripe vengeance o'er: their. heads impends, 
But o himſelf the faithleſs race defends 
Loth as thou art to puniſhlawlefsluſt, 
Not all the Gods are partial and unjuſt. <1: | 
The Sire, whoſe thunder ſhakes th: ch-udy ſkiesg | 
Sighs from his inmoſt ſoul; and thus replies 
On laſting rancour ! oh inſatiate ate 
To Phrygia's monarch, and the Phrygiam ſtatel. 
What high offence has fir'd therwite of ,, 
Can wretched"mostals harm the pow'rs above? 
That Troy and Troy's whole race thou wouldſt 
rr 
And yon fair ſtructures level with the ground? 
Haſte, leave the ſkies, fulfil thy ſtern defire, | 
- Burſt all her gates, and wrap her walls in fire! 


bl 


led fate, | | 
freſume not thou the lifted bolt to ſtay, 
Remember Tray, and give the vengeance wy 
For know, of all the num'rous towns:that riſe 
Beneath the rolling ſon, and ſtarry ſkies, 
Which Gods have rais'd, or earth-born men enjoy, 
None ſtands ſo dear to Fove as facred Troy. 
No mortals merit more diſtinguiſh'd grace; 
Than god-like' Priam, or than Priam's race. 
Still to our name their hecatombs expire, 
And altars blaze with unextinguiſh'd fire. 
At this the Goddeſs roll'd ber radiant eyes, 


wt, 


{ Then on the thund'rer fix'd thera, and replies. * 
1 Three tons are Funs's on the Grecian plains, 


More dear than all th' extended earth contains, 

Mycene, Argos, and the Spartan wall; * 

Theſe thou may'ſt raze, nor I forbid their fall: 

"Tis not in me the vengeance to remove; 

The crime's ſufficient that they ſhare my love. 
Of N ſuperior why. ſhould I complain? 

Reſent I may, but muſt reſent in vain, 

Yet ſomę diſtinction uno might require, 

Sprung with thyſelf from one.celeſtial Sire, 

A Goddeſs born to ſhare the realms above, 

And ſtyl'd the conſort of the thund'ring Feve ; 


: | Northou a wife and Tiſter's right deny; \ 100) 
f Let both conſent, and. both by turns comply, — 


So ſhall the Gods gur joint, decrees obey, 
And heaven ſhall act as we direct the Way. 


| ! NO I.E $856! Pl | 
de has loſt the victory, in his ſpeech to Helen, which 
he would hardly have. done had the whole depended 
on that alone: and laſtly, Menelaus ess the con- 
2 is clearly his by the flight of Paris) is ſtil} 
ſearching round the field to kill him, as if all were 
of no effect without the death of his adverſary. 1 
appears from hence, that the Trejans had no ill pre 
tence to break the treaty, ſo that Homer ought no 
to be accuſed of making Jupiter the author of pery 
jury in what follows. 
Minerva, who: ins the. firſt book had reſtraine 
the anger of Achilles, had now an opportunity o 
exerting the ſame. conduct in reſpect to herſelf? 
We _ bring the parallel cloſe, by obſerving tha 
mne had before her in like manner a ſuperior, wh 


dad provoked her by ſharp expreſſiops, and whoſe 
> No. 3. a ? 
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counſels ran againſt her ſentiments. . In all which 
the poet takes care to preſerve her ſtill in the practice 
of that toi ſdom of which ſhe was Goddeſs. 
Homer in this place has made. Jupiter to pro- 
pheſy the deſtruction of Myene, the ſavoured city 
of Juna, which happened a little beforę the time of 
our author. The Trojan war being over, and the 
kingdom of Agamemmnon deſtroyed, Mycenæ daily de- 
creaſed after the return of the Heraclidæ: for theſe 
becoming maſters of Pelipanneſus, caſt out the old 
inhabitants; ſo that they Who poſſeſſed Aug over- - 
came Mycene alſo; and, contracted both into dne 
body. A ſhort time after, Mycenæ was deſtropsd 
by the Argives, and not the leaſt remains of it arc 
now to be found,” | ©. | | 


NI. 
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See ready Pallas waits thy high commands 
To raife in arms the Greek and Phrygian bands; 
Their ſudden friendſhip by her arts may ceaſe, 
And the proud Trojans firſt infringe the peace. 
The Sire of men, and Monarch of the ſky 
Th' advice approv'd, and bade Minerva fly,? 
Diſſolve the league, and all her arts em pla-? 
Jo make the breach the faithleſs act of. Fray. if) 
Fir'd with the charge, ſhe headlong urg'd her flight, 
And hot like light'niug from Ohympus height. 
As the red comet, from Saturnius lent 
To fright the nations with a dire portent, 
{A fatal ſign to armies on the plain, 
Or trembling ſailors on the wintry main) 
With ſweeping glories ghdes along in air, | 
And ſhakes the ſparkles from it's blazing hair: 
Between both armies thus, in open ſight, 
Shot the bright Goddeſs in a wal of light. 
With eyes erect the gazing hoſts admire 
The pow'r deſcending, and the heav'ns on fire ! 
The Gods (they cry'd) the Gods this fignal ſent, ' 
And. fate now labours with ſome vaſt events 
Jove ſeals the league, er bloodier'fcenes ꝓrepares; 
Joue, the great arbiter of peace and wars | 
They ſaid, while Pallas thre* the Tran throng 
= ſhape a mortal) paſs'd e along. 
ke bold Laidecus, her courſe ſhe bent, 
Who from Antenor trac'd his high deſcent. 
Amidſt the ranks Lycain's ſon'the found, 
The warlike Pandarus, for ſtrength renown'd,+ 
"Whoſe ſquadrons, led from black A#/zpus* flood, 
With flaming ſhields in martial circle ſtood. 
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| 1 beaten gold each taper point adorns. 
This, 
4 Screen'd by the ſhields of his ſurrounding friends. 
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To him the Goddefs: Hhmgian / canſt thou hear 
A well timed counſeh with à Willing car? 
Amidſt luis triumph, to the Spartan d heart? |... 
What gifts from 7, from Pa#is would iſt thou gain; 
Thy country's foe, the Errcian glory fan? 
Then ſeize: th' oceaſion, daxe the mighty deed, 
Aim at his breaſt, and may that aim ſucceed! 
Bir firſt, to ſpeed the ſtiaſt, addreſs thy v t e 
To Lycian: Phebut with the ſilver bow. 
And ſwear the firſtlings of thy flock to pay 
On Zelia's altars to the God of day 

He heard; and madly at the motion pleas d. 
His polifh'd bow with haſty ra ſhineſs feiz'd, 0. 
Twas e ede and ſmooth d with artful 

toll or t e eee 

A mountain: goat teſign'd the ſhiniog ſpoil, Ef 
Who pierc'd long ſibce beneath his arrows bled 


The ſtately quarry on — rang | 5% 
onours {| 
The workman join'd, and ſhap d the bended horns, 


What praiſe were thine,” could ſt thou dice. thy dart 
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And ſixteen palms hisbrowslarge pread 
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by the Greeks unſcen, the warrior bends,: | þ. 


There meditates the mark; and couching low, 
Fits the fharp arrow ta the well · ſtrung bow. 
One, from a hundred feather'd deaths he choſe, 
Fated to wound, and cauſe of future woes. 
Then offers vows with ;hecatorabs-to crown 
Apollo's altars in his native town. g 
Now with full force the yielding horn he bends,” 
Drawn to an arch, and joins the-doubling ends 2 
| | | e 
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NOTE S. ö 
| #* Homer's heaven may be conſidered as an ideal 
world of abſtracted beings, and fo every motion 
which riſes in the mind of man is attributed to the 
quality to Which it belongs, with the name of the 
Deity who is ſuppoſed to preſide over that quality 

ſuperadded to it : in this ſenſe the preſent allegory is 

eaſy enough. Pandarus thinks it prudence to gain 
Honour and wealth at the hands of the Trojans by 
deſtroying Menelaus, This ſentiment is allo incited 
by a notion of zlory, of which Jung is repreſented 
as Goddeſs. Fupiter, who is ſuppoſed to know the 
thoughts of men, 


time to give warning of a comin 


permits the adtion which he þ 
is not author of; but ſends a prodigy at the Tame | 
miſchief, and 
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ſeeks for Uly/es 3; when ſhe would break the truce, 
for Pandarus ; and when ſhe would conquer, for 
Diamed. Several 'reafons may be given why Pan- 
darus was particularly proper for this occaſion. The 
Goddeſs went not to te — becauſe they hated 
Paris, and (as we are told in the end of the toregoing 
| book) would rather have given him up, than have done 
an ill action for him. She therefore looks among the 
allies, and finds Pandarus who was of a nation noted 
for perfidiouſneſs, and had a ſoul avaritious enough 
to be 8 of engaging in this treachery for the 


a reward from Paris: as — by his 
being ſo covetous as not to bring horſes to the ſi 


accordingly we find both armies deſcanti 
the ſight of it in the following lin:s. - «| 
+ Homer makes not the Gods to uſe all perſons 
indifferently as their ſecond T. e but each ac- 
© cording to the powers he is endued with by art of 
nature. For a T of this, he puts us in mind. 


how Minerva, when ſhe would perfuade the Greeks, 


ng upon, 
Hh 


for fear of the expence or loſs of them ; as he't 
b be in the fifth book. Fed 

The poet having held us through the foregoing 
book, in expectation of a e, makes the condi- 
tions be here broken after ſuch a manner, as ſhould 
oblige the Greeks to act through the war with that 
irreconciteable fury, which affords him the oppa&r- 
tunity of exerting the full fire of his wr_r 
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Cloſe tochis breaſt he ſtrains the nerve below, 
Tilh the harb' d point approach the circling bow; 
TH inpatient; weapon whizzes on the wing; 

Sounds the h horn, andtwangs the quiv'ring ſtring. 

But thee: rides ] in that dang'rous hour 171 
The Gods forget not, nor thy guardian pow'r, 
Pallas affiſts, and (weaken'd in it's force | 
Diverts the weapon from. it's deſtin'd counſe : 

So from; her babe, when flumber ſeals his eye, 
The watchful mother watts th' envenom'd fly. * | 
uſt where: his belt with golden buckles join'd, 

here linen-folds the double corflet lin . 
She turn'd the ſhaft, which, hiſſing from above, 
Paſs'd the broad belt, and thro” the corſlet drove; 
The folds-it-pierc'd, the plaited linen tore, 
And raz'd the ſkin, and drew the purple gore. 

As when ſome ſtately trappings are decreedt 
To grace a monatch- on his bounding ſteed, 


3 it. 
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A nymph in Curia or Memia bred, 7 


With anſwering ſighs return'd the plaintive ſound. 
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Stains the pure iv'ry with a lively red; 
With equal luſtre various colours vie, 
The ſhining whiteneſs, and the Tyrian dye. 
So, great Atrides  ſhow'd by ſacred blood, | 
Asdown thy ſnowy thighdiſtill'dthe ſtreaming flood. 
With horrror ſeiz d, the King of men defcry'd 
The ſhaftinfix'd, and ſa the guſhing tide : 

Nor leſs the Spartan fear d, before he found 

The ſhining barb appear above the wound. 

Then, with a ſigh that heav'd his manly brealt, 
The royal brother thus his grief expreſt, 
And graſp'd his hand; whic all the Greeks 


_—— 


x 


- 


around 


O dear as life ! did 1 for this agree þ 
The ſolemn truce, a fatal truce to thee ! 
Wert thou expos'd to all the hoſtile train, 
To fight for Greece, and conquer, to be ſlain ? 
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The ſhot of Panderus being therefore of ſuch con- 
ſequence, it was thought fit not to paſs it over in a 
few words, like the flight of every common arrow, 
but to give it a deſcription fame! way correſpondin 
to it's importance. For this, he ſutrounds it wit 
a train of. circumſtances; the hiſtory of the bow, 
the bending it, the covering Pandarus with ſhields, 
the choice of, the arrow, the prayer, and poſture of 
the ſhooter, the; ſound af the ſtring, and flight of 


It may be gbſexved too, how pgoper a time it was 
to expatiath in theſe particulars; when the armies | 


being unemployed, and only one man acting, the 
poet and his readers had leifure to be the ſpectators 
of a ſingle and deliberate action. 


This is one of thoſe humble compariſons which | 
Amer ſometimes uſes to diverſify his ſubject, but a 


ry exact one in it's king, ang correlp ending in all 
parte. The Care of the Goddels, the vnſuſ. 


ve 
it's ; he unſ 
pecting ſecurity of Menelaus,. the eaſe with Which 
the diverts the danger, and the ka itſelf, are all; 
inchided in this ſhort compaſs. "Io which may be! 
added, that if the providence of heavenly powers to 
their creatures is expreſt by the love of a mother 0 
dex child, if men in regard to them are but as heed- 
Joſs ſleeping infagts, and if thoſe dangers which may 
cem great to us, afe by them as eahly warded = 
as the {imile implies; there will appear ſomething} 
ſublime in this conception, however little or 16w the? 
image may be thought at firſt ſight in reſpect to a 
hero. A higher compariſon would but have tended 
to leſſen the diſparit between the Gods and men, 
| and the Juſtneſs of the ſimile had been loſt, as well 
E as the grandeur of the ſentiment. | | 
+ Some have judged the circumſtances in this 
5 


— 


* 


the ſhaft; all maſt beautifully and livelily painted. 


the honourable wounds of a hero are. the beautiful 


nelaus will force the Greeks to return with ſhame to 


NOTES. 
ſimile to be ſuperfluous, and think it foreign to the 
purpoſe to take notice, that this ivory was intended 
for the boſles of a bridle, was laid up for a prince, 
or that a woman of Curia or Meme dyed it, But 
we are of a different opinion, and think this paſſage 
beautiful for the variety it preſents, and the learning 
it includes. We learn from hence that tha Lydians 
and Cartans were famons in the firſt times for their 
ſtaining in purple, and that the women excelled in 
works of ivory: as alſo that there were certain 
ornaments which only kings and princes. were pri- 
vileged to wear. But without having recourſe to 
antiquities to juſtify this particular, it may be alledg- 
ed, that the ſimile does not conſiſt barely in the co- 
lours ; it was but little to tell us, that the blood of 
Menelaus appearing on the whiteneſs of his ſkin, 
vied with the purple ivory; but this implies, that 


dreſs of war, and becomes him as much as the moſt 
gallant ornaments in which he takes the field. 

{ This incident of the wound of Menelaus gives 
occaſion to' Homer to draw a fine deſcription of fra- 
ternal love in Agememnon. On the firſt ſight of it, 
he is ſtruck with amaze and confulion, and now 
breaks out in tenderneſs and grief. He firſt accuſes 
himſelf as the cauſe of this misfortune, by having 
conſented to expoſe his brother to the ſingle combat 
which had drawn on this fatal conſequence.” Next 
he inveighs againſt the Trojans in general for their 
perfidiouſheſs, as not yet knowing that it was 5 
act of Pandurus only. He then comforts himſelf 
with the confidence that the Gods will reyenge him 
upon Trey; but doubts by what hands this puniſh» 
ment may be inflicted, as fearing the death of Aa 
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The race of Trojans in thy ruin join, 

And faith is ſcorn'd by all the perjur'd line. 
Not thus our vows, confirm'd with wine and gore, 

Thoſe hands we plighted, and thoſe oaths we ſwore, 
Shall, all be vain : when heav'n's revenge is flow, 
Fave but 9 Tr. to ſtrike the fiercer blow. | 
The day thall come, that great avenging day,' 
Which Troy's proud glories in the daf ſhall lay. 
When Priam's pow'rs and Priam's ſelf ſhall fall, | 
And one prodigious ruin fwallow all. | 
I ſee” the God, already, from the pole 

Bare his red arm, and bid the thunder roll; 

T ſee th' Eternal all his fury ſhed, 

And ſhake his Zgis o'er their guilty heads 

Such mighty woes on perjur'd princes watt 
But thou, alas! deſerv'ſt a happier fate. 

Still muſt I mourn the period of thy days, 

And only mourn, without my ſhare of praiſe? 

Depriv'd of thee, the heartleſs Greets no more 
Shall dream of conqueſts on the hoſtile ſhore ; 

Troy ſeix'd of Helen, and our glory loſt, 

Thy bones ſhall moulder on a foreign coaſt : 

While ſome proud Trejan thus infulting cries,* 
(And ſpurns the duſt where Menelatis lies) 

« Such are the trophies Greece from [lim brings, 

And ſuch the conqueſts of her king of kings! 
1 Lo his proud veſſels ſcatter'd o'er the main, 

« Andunreveng'd, his mighty brother ſlain.” 
Oh! ere that dire diſgrace thall blaſt my fame, | 
O'erwhelm me, earth! and hide a monarch's ſhame. ; 


He ſaid: a leader's and a brother's fears 
Poſſeſs his ſou], which thus the Spartan chears : 
Let not thy words the warmth of Greece abate  * 
The feeble dart is guiltleſs of my fate: | | 
Stiff with the rich embroider'd work around, 
My vary'd belt repell'd the flying wound. 


;, : 
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Pierc'd with a winged ſhaft, 


— —— — — 


To whom the king. My brother and my friend, 
Thus, always thus, may heav'n thy life defend ! 
Now ſeek ſome ſkilful hand, whoſe pow'rful art 
May ſtanch th' effuſion, and extract the dart. 
Herald, be ſwift, and bid Machain bring | 
His fpeedy ſuccour to the Spartan ang 3 einn 

(the deed of Troy) 
The Grerian's ſorrow, and the Dardan's joy. 
With haſty zeal the ſwift 'Talthybrus flies; 


1 Throf the thick files he darts his ſearching eyes, 
And finds Machain, where ey ge he ſtands 

In arms encireled with his nati 

1 Then thus: Machain, to the kin 


He lcos'd; the corſlet from 


Nor had you ſeen the king of men 5 9 | 
4 Confusd, unactive, or ſerptiz'd with fear 35 


His beating boſom claĩm'd the riſing fight: . 
No longer with his warlike ſteeds he-ſtay'd, 


e bands. 
8 repair, 
His wounded brother claims thy timely care 
Pierc'd by ſome Lycian or Dardaniam bow, 
A grief to us, a triumph to the fo. MILE 
he heavy tidings griev'd the — man; 
Swift to his ſuccour thro' the ranks he ran: 
Ihe dauntleſs king yet ſtanding firm he found; 
And all the chiefs in deep concern around. | 
Where to the ſteely point the reed was join'd;. 
Thethaft he drew, but left the head behind. b 
Strait the broad belt with embroid'ry = 
5 his — 4.1 
Then ſuck'd the blood, and ſov'reign balm infus's;. 
Which Chiron gave, and Æſculapius us d. 138 
While round the prince the Greeks employ their cars, 
The Tryans ruſh tumultuous to the war :t | 
Once more they glitter in refulgent arms, 07 
Once more the fields are fill'd with dire alarms. 


But fond of glory, with ſevere delight. 


Or preſsꝰd the car with poliſh'd braſs inlay'd : 


= 
Fa 


NOTES. | 
their country. There is no contradiction in all this, 
but on the other fide a great deal of nature, in the 
confuſed ſentiments of Agamemnen on the occaſion. 


* Agamemnon here calls to mind how, upon the 
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actions againſt Troy muſt become a deriſion to the 
world. This is in it's own nature a very irritating 
ſentiment, though it were ever ſo careleſsly ex- 
preſſed; but the poet has found out a peculiar air 
of aggravation, in making him bring all the conſe- 
quences before his eyes, in a picture of their Trejan 
enemies 1 round the tomb of the unhappy 
Mienelaus / elated with pride, inſulting the dead, and 
throwing out diſdainful expreſſions _ 


him 


curſes againſt 
his family. There is nothing which could 


death of his brother, the ineffectual preparations and 


= ms 
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more effectually repreſent a ſtate of anguiſh, than 
the drawing ſuch an image as this, which ſhews a. 
man increaſing his preſent unhappineſs by the proſ- 
pect of a future train of misfortunes, 
+.In Agamemnen, Homer has ſhewn an example 
of a tender nature and fraternal affection; and now - 


the ſhot of 
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in Menelaus he gives us one of a generous warlike - 
' patience and preſence of mind, He ſpeaks of his. 
. own caſe with no other regard, but as this accident 
of his wound may tend to the diſcouragement of the 
ſoldiers ; and exhorts the. general to beware of de- 
jecting their Tpirits from the proſecution of the war. 
4 They advanced to the enemy in the belief that 
Panderus was. made by order of the 


: 


generals. 
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But left Eurymedon the reins to guide; 
The fiery courſers ſnorted at his ſide. 

On foot thro? all the martial ranks he moves,“ 
And theſe encourages, and thoſe reproves. 
Brave men! he cries, (to ſuch who boldly dare 
Urge their ſwift ſteeds to face the coming war) 
Yqur ancient valour on the foes approve ; 

rode is with Grrece, and let us truſt in Fove. 

Tis not for us, but guilty Troy to dread, 

Whoſe crimes fit heavy on her perjur'd head; 

Her ſons and matrons Greece ſhall lead in chains, 
And her dead warriors ſt row the mourntul plains, 

Thus with new ardor he the brave inſpires ; 

Or thus the fearful with reproaches fires. 

Shame to your country, ſcandal of your kind! 
Born to the fate ye well deſerve to find! 

Why ſtand ye gazing round the dreadful plain, 
Prepar'd for flight, but doom'd to fly in vain ? 
Confus'd and panting, thus, the hunted deer 
Falls as he flies, a victim to his fear. 

Still muſt ye wait the foes, and ſtill retire, 

Till yon tall veſſels blaze with T79jan fire? 


— 
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Or traſt ye, Feve a valiant foe ſhall chace, 
To fave a trembling, heartleſs, daſtard race? 

This faid, he ſtalk'd with ample ſtrides along, 
To Crete's brave monarch and his martial throng ; . 
High at their head he ſaw the chief appear, 

And bold Merianes excite the rear. 

At this the king his gen'rous joy expreſt, 

And claſp'd the warrior to his armed breaſt. 
Divine [/domeneus ! What thanks we owe _ 

To worth like thine ? what praiſe ſhall we beſtory ? 
To thee the foremoſt honours are decreed, 

Firſt in the fight, and ev'ry gracetul deed. 

For this, in banquets, when the gen'rous bowls + 
Reſtore our blood, and raiſe the warriors ſouls, 
Tho' all the reſt with ſtated rules we bound, 
Unmix'd, unmeaſur'd are thy goblets crown'd. 

Be ſtill thyſelf ; in arms a mighty name; 
Maintain thy honours, and enlarge thy fame. 

To whom the Cretan thus his ſpeech addreſt 

Secure of me, O king! exhort the reſt: 

F x' d to thy ſide, in ev'ry toil I ſhare, 

Thy firm aſſociate in the day of war. 4 
ut 


NO.. 

* In the following review of the army, which 
takes up a great part of this book, we ſee all the 
ſpirit, art, andinvuſtry of a complete general; to- 
gether with the proper characters of thoſe leaders 
whom he incites. Agamemnon conſiders at this ſud- 
den exigence, that he ſhould firſt addreſs himſel! 
to all in general; he divides his diſcourſe to the 
brave and the fearful,” uſing arguments which ariſe 
from confidence or deſpair, * which act upon 
us moſt forcibly: to the brave, he urges their ſecure 
hopes of conqueſt, ſince the Gods mult puniſh per- 
jury; to the timorous, their inevitable deſtruction, 
i the enemy ſhould burn their ſhips. After this he 
flies from rank to rank, applying himſelf to each 
ally with particular artifice: he careſſes Idimeneus 
as an old friend, who had promiſed not to forſake 
him; and meets with an anſwer in that hero's true 
character, ſhort, honeſt, hearty, and ſoldier-like. 
He 2 the Ajaxes as warriors whole examples 
fired the. army; and is received by them without 
any reply, as they were men who did not profeſs 
ſpeaking. He paſſes next to Neſtor, whom he finds 
talking to his ſoldiers as he marſhalled them ; here 
he was not to part without a complement on both 
ſides; he wiſhes: him the ſtrength be had once in 
his youth, and is anſwered with an account of ſome- 
thing which the old hero had done in his former 
days. From hence he goes to the troops which lay 
fartheſt from the place of action; where he finds 


Meneſtheus and Ulyſſes, not entirely unprepared, nor | 
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yet in motion, as being ignorant of what had hap- 
pened. He reproves Uly//es for this, with words 
agreeable to the hurry he is in, and receives an 
anſwer which ſuits not ill with the twofold character 


of a wiſe and a valiant man: hereupon Agamemnon 


appears preſent to himſelf, and excuſes his haſty ex- 
preſſions. The next he meets is Dromed, whom he 
alſo rebukes for backwardneſs, but after another 
manner, by ſetting before him the example of his 
father. Thus is Agamemnon introduced, praiſing, 
terrifying, exhorting, TN excuſing himſelf, 
and again relapſing into reproots ; a lively picture of 
a great mind in the higheit emotion. And at the 
{ame time the variety 1s ſo kept up, with a regard to 
the different characters of the leaders, that our 
thoughts are not tired with running along with him 
over all his army. | 

+ The ancients uſually in their feaſts divided tos 
the gueſts by equal portions, except when they 
took ſome particular occaſion to ſhew diſtinction, 
and give the preference to any one perſon. It was 
then looked upon as the higheſt mark of honour to 
be allotted the beſt portion of meat and wine, and 
to be allowed an exemption from the laws of the 
feaſt, in drinking wine unmingled and without ſtint. 
This cuſtom was much more ancient than the time 
of the Trojan war, and we find it practiſed in the. 
banquet given by Jeep to his brethren in Ven, 
Gen. 43. | 
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But let the ſignal be this moment giv'n ; 

To mix in fight is all I aſk of heav'n. 

"The field ſhall prove how perjuries ſucceed, - 
And chains or death avenge their impious deed, 

Charm'd with this heat, the king his courſe purſues, 

And next the troops of either Ajax views: 

In one firm orb the bands were rang'd around, 
A cloud.of heroes blacken d all the ground. 
Thus from the lofty promontory's brow 

A ſwain ſurveys the gath'ring ſtorm below; 
Slow from the main the heavy vapours riſe, 
Spread in dim ſtreams, and fail along the ſkies, 
Till black as night the ſwelling tempeſt ſhows, 
The cloud condenſing as the welt wind blows? - 
He dreads th' impending ſtorm, and drives his flock 
Lo the cloſe covert of an arching rock. 

Such, and ſo thick, th' embatt'ed ſquadrons ſtood, 
With ſpears erect, a moving iron Woo; 

A ſhady light was ſhot from glimm'ring ſhields, 
And their brown arms obſcur'd the duſky fields. 

O heroes ! worthy ſuch a dauntleſs train, 
Whoſe godlike virtue we but urge in vain, 
rack, the king) who raiſe your eager bands 

Vith great examples, more than loud commands. 
Ah would the Gods but breathe in all the reſt 
Such ſouls as burn in your exalted breaſt ! | 
Soon ſhould our arms with juſt ſucceſs be crown'd, 
And Trey's proud walls lie — on the ground. 

Then to the next the gen'ral bends his courſe; 

His heart exults, and 15 in his force) 
There rev'rend Agſtar ranks his Pylian bands, “ 
And with inſpiring eloquence commands; 
With ſtricteſt order ſets his train in arms, 
The chiefs adviſes, and the ſoldiers warts. 
Alaſtor, Chromius, Hæmen round him wait, 
Bias the good, and Pelagon the great. 
The horſe and chariots to the front aſlign'd, 
The foot (the ſtrength of war) he rang'd behind; 
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The middle ſpae ſuſpected troops fupply, TT 
Inclos'd by both, nor left the pow'r to fly : 

He gives command to curb the fiery ſteed, 

Nor cauſe confuſion, nor the ranks exceed; 
Before the reſt let none too raſh'y ride; 
No ſtrength nor ſkill, but juſt in time, be try'd : 


The charge once made, no warrior turn the rein, 


But fight, or falls a firm embody'd train. 
He whom the fortune of the field hall caſt 
From forth his charlot, mount the next in haſte ; 
Nor ſeek unpractis'd to direct the ca}, 
Content with jav'lins to 1 the war. 
Our great forefathers held this prudent courſe, 
Thus rul'd their ardor, thus preſerv'd their force, 
By laws like theſe immortal conqueſts made, 
And earth's proud tyrants low in aſhes laid. 

So ſpoke the malter of the martial art, 
And touch'd with tranſport great Atrides' heart. 
Oh ! hadſt thou ſtrength to match thy brave deſires, 
And nerves to ſecond what thy ſoul inſpires ! 
But waſting years, that wither human race, 
Exhauſt thy ſpirits, and thy arms unbrace. 
What once thou wert, oh ever might'ſt thou be! 
And age the lot of any chief but thee. 

Thus to th' experienc'd prince Atrides cry*d ; 
He ſhook his hoary locks, and thus reply'd. 
Well might I wiſh, could mortal wiſh renew 
That ſtrength which once in boiling youth I knew 
Such as I was, when Ereuthalion ſlain 
Beneath this arm fell proſtrate on the plain. 
But heav'nit's gifts not all at once beſtows, 
Theſe years with wiſdom crowns, with action thoſe ; 
The field of combat fits the young and bold, 
The ſolemn council belt becomes the old: 


To you the glorious conflict I reſign, 


Let ſage advice, the palm of age, be mine. 
He ſaid. * With joy the monarch march'd before, 
And found Meneſtheus on the duſty ſhore, 
With 
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* This is the prince whom Homer chiefly cele- 


brates for martial diſcipline; of the reſt he is con- 
tent to ſay they were valiant, and ready to fight; 
the years, long obſervation, and experience of 
Neſlor, rendered him the fitteſt perſon to be diſtin- 
guiſhed on this account. The diſpoſition of his 
troops in this place (together with what he is made 
to ſay, that their forefathers uſed the ſame method) 


may be a proof that the art of war was well known 


in Greece before the time of Homer. Nor indeed 
can it be imagined otherwiſe, in an age when all the 
world made their acquiſitions by force of arms only. 
What is moſt to be wondered at, is, that they had 
not the ule of cavalry, all men engaging either on 
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NOTE 8. 
fort, or from chariots (a particular neceſſary to be 
known by every reader of Homer's battles). In 
theſe chariots there were always two perſons, one 
of whom only fought, the other was wholly em- 
ployed in managing the horſes. 

+ This artifice of placing thoſe men, whoſe be- 
haviour was moſt to be doubted, in the middle, {fo 
as to put them under a neceflity of engaging even 
againſt their inclinations) was followed by Tanni 
bal in the battle of Zama ; as is obſerved and praiſed 
by Palybrus, who quotes this verſe on that occaſion, 
in acknowledgment of Homer's ſkill in military 
diſcipline. | | 
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With Whom the firm Athenian phalanx ſtands; 


And next Ulyſſes, with his ſubje& bands. 


Remote their forces lay, not knew ſo far * 
The peace infring'd,/ nor heard the ſounds of war 
The tumult late begun, they ſtood intent 
To watch the motion, dubious of th-event. 
The king, who ſaw their ſquadrons yet unmov'd, 
With bal ardour thus the chiefs reprov'd. 
Can Peteus' fon forget a warrior's part, 
And fears Lies, ſkill'd in ev'ry art? 
Why ſtand you diſtant, and the reſt expect 
To mix in combat which yourſelves neglect ? 
From you *twas hop'd among the firſt to dare 
The ſhock of armies, and commence the war, 
For this your names are call'd, before the reſt, 
To ſhare the plcaſures of the genial feaſt: | 
And can you, chiefs ! without a bluſh ſurvey 
Whole troops before you lab'ring in the fray ? 
Say, is it thus thoſe honours you requite ? 
The firſt in banquets, but the laſt in fight? 
Ulyſſes heard: the hero's warmth o'erſpread 
His cheek with bluſhes : and ſevere, he ſaid : 
Take back th' unjuſt reproach! behold we ſtand 
Sheath'd in bright arms, and but expect command. 
If glorious deeds afford thy ſoul delight, 
Behold me plunging in the thickeſt tight. 
"Then give thy warrior-chief a warrior's due, 
Who Res to act whate'er thou dar'lt to view. 
Struck with his gen'rous wrath, the king replies; 
Oh great in action, and in council wile! 
Wich our's, thy care and ardour are the ſame, 
Nor need I to command, nor ought to blame. 
Sage as thou art, and learn'd in human kind, 
Forgive the tranſport of a martial mind. 
Hate to the fight, ſecure of juſt amends; 
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He ſaid, and paſs'd where great Tydides lay, 

His-ſtceds.and chariots wedg'd in firm array: 
The warlike SHhenelus attends his fide) 

o whom with ſtern reproach..the monarch cry'd; 
Oh ſon of Tydeus! (he, whoſe ſtrength could tame 
The bounding ſteed, in arms a mighty name) 
Canſt thou, remote, the mingling hoſts deſcry, 
With hands unaQtive, and a careſeſs eye? 

Not thus thy ſire the fierce encounter fear'd; 

Still firſt in front the matchlels prince appear'd : 
What glorious. toils, what wonders they recite, 
Who view'd him lab'ring thro' the ranks of fight! 
I ſaw him once, when gath'ring martial powers + 
A peaceful gueſt, he ſought Mycene”s tow'rs ; 
Armies he aſk'd, and armies had been giv'n, 
Not we deny d, but Jove forbad from heav'n: 
While dreadful comets glaring from afar 
Forewarn'd the horrors of the Theban war, 
Next, ſent by Greece from where Aſopus flows, 
A fearleſs envoy, he approach'd the toes ; 
Thebe's hoſtile walls, unguarded and alone, 
Dauntleſs he enters, and demands the throne. 
The tyrant feaſting with his chiefs he found, 
And dar'd to combat all thoſe chiefs around; 
Dar'd and ſubdu'd, before their haughty lord; 
For Pallas ſtrung his arm, and edg'd his ſword. 
Stung with the ſhame, within the winding way, 
To bar his paſſage fifty warriors lay; 

Two heroes led the ſecret ſquadron on, 

Meon the fietce, and hardy Lycophan; 

Thoſe fifty flaughter'd in the gloomy vale, 

He ſpar'd but one to bear the dreadful tale, 
Such Tydeus was, and fuch his martial fire ; 
Gods! how the ſon degen'rates from the fire ? 

No words the godlike Diamed return'd, 3 
But heard refpeQfal, and in ſecret burn'd 
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* This is a reaſon why the troops of Uly/es and | 


Meneftheus were not yet in motion. Though an- 
other may be added in reſpect to the former, that 
it did not conſiſt with the wiſdom of Ulyſſes to fall 
on with his forces till he was well aſſured, Though 


courage be no inconſiderable part of his character, 


yet it is always joined with great caution. Thus 
we ſee him ſoon after in the very heat of battle, 
when his friend was juſt {lain before his eyes, firſt 
looking carefully about him, before he would throw 


his ſpear to revenge him. 


+ This long narration concerning the hiſtory. of 


- Tydenus, is not cold ſtory, but a warm 1 rs 


while the particularizing the actions of the 
is made the _— incentive to the ſon. 
ingly the air of this ſpeech is inſpirited above the 
common narrative ſtyle. : 


ather 


NOTE S. 

x When Diemed is reproved by Agamemnon, he 
holds his peace in reſpe&t to his general; but 
S$thenelus retorts upon him with boaſting and inſo- 
lence, It is here worth obſerving in what manner 
Agamemnon behaves himſelf; he paſſes by Sthenelus 
without affording any reply; whereas juſt before, 
when Ulyes teſtified his reſentment, he immediately 
returned him an anſwer. For as it is a mean and 
ſervile thing, and unbecoming the majeſty of a 
prince, to make apologies to every man in juſtifica- 
tion of what he bas fad or done ſo to treat all 


—c 


men with equal neglect is mere pride and excels of 


Accord- | 


| 


folly. We alſo ſee of Diamed, that though he re- 
frains from ſpeaking in this place, when the time 
demanded action; he afterwards expreſſes himſelt 
in ſuch a manner, as ſhews him not to have becn 


inſenſible of this unjuſt rebuke: in the ninih book) 


when 
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Not ſo fierce Capaneus undaunted ſon, 
Stern as his ſire, the boaſter thus begun. 

What needs, O monarch, this invidious praiſe, 
Ourſelves to leſſen, while our fires you raiſe! 
Date to be juit, Ades!“ and confel 
Our valour equal, tho' our fury leſs. 


With fewer troops we ſtorin'd the Theban wall,“ 


And happier, ſaw the ſev'nfold city fall. 

lu impious acts the guilty fathers died; 

The ſons ſubdu'd, for heav'n was on their ſide. 
Far more than heirs of all our parent's fame, 
Our glories darken their diminiſh'd name. 

To him Tydides thus. My friend, forbear, 

Suppreſs thy patſion, and the king revere : 

His high concern may well excuſe this rage, 

W hoſe caufe we follow, and whoſe war we wage; 
His the firſt praiſe, were Lian's tow'rs o'erthrown, 
And, if we fail, the chief diſgrace his own. 

Let him the Greeks to hardy toils excite, 

*I'is our's to labour in the glorious fight. 

He ſpoke, and ardent, on the trembling ground 
Sprung from his car; his ringing arms reſound. 
Dire was the clang, and dreadtul from afar, 

Ot arm'd Tydides ruſhing to the war. 

As when the winds, aſcending by degrees, t 
Firſt move the whitening ſurface of the ſeas, 
"The biilows float in order to the ſhore, 
The wave behind rolls on the wave before; 


_ 


Till, with the growing ſtorm, the-deeps ariſe, 
Foam o'er the rocks, and thunder to the ſkies. 

So to the fight the thick battalions throng, 

Shields urg'd on ſhields, and men drove men along. 
Sedate and filent move the num'rous bands ; 

No ſound, no whiſper but the chief's commands, 
Thoſe only heard ; with awe the reſt obey, 

As if ſome God had ſnatch'd their voice away. 
Not ſo the Trojans; from their hoſt aſcends _ 

A gen'ral ſhout that all the region rends. 

As when the fleecy flocks unnumber'd ſtand 

In wealthy folds, and wait the milker's hand, 
The hollow vales inceſſant bleating fills, 

The lambs reply from all the neighb'ring hills: 


Such clamours roſe from. various nations round, 


Mix'd was the murmur, and confus'd the ſound. 
Each hoſt now joins, and each a Gud inſpires, 
Theſe Mars incites, and thoſe Minerva fires. 
Pale Flight around, and dreadful Terror reign ; 
And Diſcord raging bathes the purple plain: 
Diſcord! dire ſiſter of the flaughtring pow'r, 
Small at her birth, but riſing ev'ry hour, 
While ſcarce the ſkies her horrid head can bound, 
She ſtalks on earth, and ſhakes the world around; 
The nations bleed, where-e'er her ſtep ſhe turns, 
The groan {till deepens, and the combat burns. 
Now ſhield with thield, with helinet helmet clos'd,$ 
To armour armour, lance to lance oppos'd, 
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when he tells the king, he was the firſt who had 
dared to reproach him with want of courage. 
The firſt Theban war, of which Agamemnon 


ſpoke in the preceding lines, was ſeven and twenty 


years before the war of Trey. Sthenelus here ſpeaks 
of the fecond Theban war, which happened ten 
years after the firſt: when the ſons of the ſeven 
captains conquered the city, before which their 
fathers were deſtroyed. Tydeus expired gnawing 
the head of his enemy, and Capaneus was thunder- 
ſtruck while he blaſphemed Jupiter. 

+ This is the firſt battle in Homer, and it is 
worthy obſervation with what grandeur it 1s de- 
ſcribed, and raiſed by one circumſtance above 
another, till all is involved in horror and tumult: 
the foregoing ſimile of the winds, rifing by degrees 
into a general tempeſt, is an image of the progreſs 
of his own ſpirit in this deſcription. We fee firſt 
an innumerable army moving in order, and are 
amuſed with the pomp and filence ; then wakened 
with the noiſe. and clamour; next they join; the 
adverſ: Gods are let down among them; the ima- 
ginary perſuns of Terror, Flight, Diſcord, ſucceed 
to re · inforce them; then all is undiſtinguiſhed fury, 


5 Hoſt 
N O T E S. 1 
and a confuſion of horrors, only that at different 
openings we behold the diſtinct deaths of ſeveral 
heroes, and, then are involved again in the ſame 
confuſion. - 
This paſſage has been highly extolled as one 
of the moſt {ſignal inſtances of the noble ſublimity 
of the author. The image here drawn of Diſcord, 
whoſe head touched the heavens, and whoſe feet 
were on earth, may as juſtly be applied to the vaſt 
reach and elevation of the genius of Hamer. There 
have not however been wanting critics, who, in- 
capable of diſcerning the beauties of allegory, have 
thought this a forced and extravagant hyperbole. 
But it ſeeins not only the fate of great genius's to 
have met with the moſt malignant critics, but of 
the fineſt and nobleſt paſſages in them to have been 
articularly pitched upon for impertinent criticiſm*.. 
heſe are the divine boldneſſes, which in their very 
nature provoke ignorance and ſhort-ſightedneſs to 
ſhew themſelves ; and which whoever is capable of 
attaining, muſt alſo certainly know, that they will 
be * by fuch, as cannot reach them. 
§ The verſes which follow in the original are 
perhaps excelled by none in Hamer; and * 
40 
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And ſhrilling ſhouts and dying groans ariſe ; 


Wich rage impetuous down their echoing hills; 


So ſinks a tow'r, that long aſſaults had ſtood 


As o'er their prey rapacious wolves engage, 
Man dies on man, and all is blood and rage. 


Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell: 
Fair Simearfeus, whom his mother bore 
Amid the flocks on ſilver $:imz:s* ſhore : 


Brought forth the babe, their common care and joy, 


had himſelf a particular fondneſs for them, may be 


that nobleneſs, which (to ſay no more) was worthy 


(as we have ſeen before) had taken care to ſet his ſon 


* 
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Hoſt againſt hoſt with ſhadowy ſquadroas drew, 
The founding darts in iron teinpeſts flew, 
Vickors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries, 


With ſtreaming blood the flipp'ry fields are dy'd, 
And ſlaughter'd heroes {well the dreadful tide. 
As torrents roll, increas'd by num'rous rills, “ 


Ruſh to the vales, and pour'd along the plain, 
Roar thro' a thoufand channels to the main; 5 
The diftant ſhepherd trembling hears the ſound: 
So mix both hoſts, and ſo their cries rebound, 

The bold Anti/ochus the {laughter led,+ 
The fiiſt who ſtruck a valiant Trojan dead: 
At great Echepolus the lance arrives, 
Rz d his high creſt, and thro” his helmet drives; 
Warm'd in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 
And ſhades eternal ſettle o'er his eyes, 


Of force and fire; it's walls beſmear'd with blood. 
Him, the bold ꝓ leader of th' Abantian throng 
Seiz'd to deſpoil, and dragg'd the corps along :- 
But while he {trove to tug th' inſerted dart, ; 
Agenor's jav'lin reach'd the hero's heart. 

His flank, unguarded by his ample ſhield, 

Admits the lance : he falls, and ſpurns the field ; 
The nerves unbrac'd ſupport his limbs no more; 
The ſoul comes floating in a tide of gore. 

Trejans and Greeks now gather round the ſlain; 
The war renews, the warriors bleed again ; 


In blooming youth fair Simsiſius fell, 5 


The nymph deſcending from the hills of Ide, 
To ſeek her parents on his flow'ry ſide; 


And thence from Simois nam'd the lovely boy. 
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Short was his date ! by dreadful Ajax ſlain 
He falls, and renders all their cares in vain ! 
So falls a poplar, that in watry ground 
Rais'd high the head, with flately branches crown'd, 
(Fell'd by ſome artiſt with his ſhining ſteel, 
To ſhape the circle of the bending wheel) 
Cut down it lies, tall, ſmooth, and largely ſpread, 
Wich all it's beauteous honours on it's head; 
There left a ſubject to the wind and rain, 
And ſcorch'd by ſuns, it withers on the plain. 
Thus pierc'd by Ajax, Simoifrus lies 
Stretch'd on the thore, and thus neglected dies. 
At Ajax, Antiphus his jav'l.n threw ; ] 
The pointed lance wittrerring fury flew, 
And Leucus, lov'd by wile Mes, flew. ſ 
He drops the corps of $1mifrus lain, 
And links a breathleſs carcaſs on the plain. 
This ſaw Uly/Jes, and with grief enrag'd 
Strode where the foremoſt of the foes engag'd ; 
Arm'd with his ſpear, he meditates the wound, 
In act to throw; but cautious, look'd around. 
Struck at his ſight the Trojans backward drew, 
And trembling heard the jav'lin as it flew. 
A chief ſtood nigh whe from Al hdis came, 
Old Priam's fon, Democoin was his name; 
The weapon center'd cloſe above his ear, 
Cold thro his temples glides the whrz.zing ſpear ; - 
With piercing ſhrieks the youth reſigns his breath, 
His eye-balls darken with the ſhades of death; 
Pond rous he falls; his clanging arms refound ; 
And his broad buckler rings againſt the ground. 
Seiz'd with affright the boldeſt foes appear; 
Ev'n godhke Hector ſeems himſelf to fear; 
Slow he gave way, the reſt tumultuous fled ; 
The Greeks with ſhouts preſs on, and ſpoil the 
dead. | | 
But Phebus now from Iian's tow'ring height {| 
Shines forth reveal'd and animates the fight. 
7 rojans be bold, and force with force oppoſe ; 
Your foaming ſtceds urge headlong on the foes ! 
Nor 
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NOTES. 


imagined from his inſerting them again in the ſame 
words in the eighth bock. 

* This compariſon of rivers meeting and roaring, 
with two armies mingling in battle, is an image of 


_ 1 


the invention of Homer, and the imitation of ſuc- 
ceeding poets, | 

+ Anlilachus the fon of Neftsr is the firſt who be- 
gins the engagement. It ſeems as if the old hero 
having done the 8 ſervice he was capable of 
at his years, in diſpoſing the troops in the belt order, 
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at the head of them, to give him the glory of begin- 
ning the battle. 

It Elphenor. 
y$ This prince received his name from the river 
Simzais, on whoſe banks he was born. It was the 
cuſtom of the eaſtern people to give names to their 
children derived from the moſt remarkable acci- 
dents of their birth. The holy ſcripture is full of 
examples of this kind. It is alſo uſual in the Old 
Teitament to compaſt princes to trees, cedars, Oc. 
as Simolſius is here reſembled to a poplar, 
Hamer here introduces Apalls on the ſide of the 


T rojans 5 He had given them the afliltance of Mars 
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Nor are their bodies rocks, nor ribb'd with ſteel; 

Your weapons enter, and your ſtrokes they feel. 

Have ye forgot what ſeem'd your dread before ? 

The great, the fierce Achilles fights no more.“ 
Apollo thus from Jlion's lofty tow'rs 

Array'd in tertors, rouz'd the Trajan pow'rs: 

While War's fierce Goddeſs fires the Gr ectan for, 

And ſhouts and thunders in the fields below. 
Then great Diorus fell, by doom divine, 

In vain his valour and illuſtrious line. 

A broken rock tRe force of Pirus threw, 

(W ho from cold Anus led the Thracian crew) 

Full on his ankle dropt the pond'rous ſtone, 

Burſt the ſtrong nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid bone: 

Supine he tumbles on the crimſon'd ſands, 

Before his helpleſs friends, and native bands, 

And ſpreads for aid his unavailing hands. 

The foe ruſh'd furious as he pants for breath, 

And thro” his navel drove the pointed death: 

His guſhing entrails ſmoak'd upon the ground, 

And the warm life came iſſuing from the wound. 
His lance bold Thoas at the conqu'ror ſent, 

Deep in bis breaſt above the pap it went, 

Amid the lungs was fix'd the winged wood, 

And quiv'ring in his heaving boſom ſtood : 
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Till from the dying chief, approaching near, 
Th A!han warrior tugg'd his weighty ſpear; 
Then ſudden wav'd his flaming faulchion round, 
And gaſh'd his belly with a ghaſlly wound, 
The corps now breathleſs on the bloody plain, 
To (pot! his arms the victor ſtrove in vain ; 
The Thracian bands againſt the victor preſt; 
A grove of lances plitter'd at his breaſt. 
Stern Thoas, glaring with revengeful eyes, 
In ſullen fury flowly quits the prize. 
Thus fell two heroes; one the pride of Thrace, 
And one the leader of th' Epeian race; 
Death's fable ſhade at once o'ercaſt their eyes, 
In duſt the vanquiſh'd, and the victor lies. 
With copious Tlaughter all the fields are red, 
And heap'd with growing mountains of the dead, 
Had ſome brave chief this martial ſcene beheld, 
By Pallas guarded thro” the dreadful-field, 
Might darts be bid to turn their points away, 
And ſwords around him innocently -play, 
The war's whole art with wonder had he ſeen, 
And counted heroes where he counted men. 
So fought each hoſt, with thirſt of glory fir'd, 
And crouds on crouds triumphantly expir d. 
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NOTE $.” 
at the beginning of this battle ; but Mars (which 
ſignifies courage without conduct) proving too 
weak to reſiſt Minerva (or courage with conduct) 
which the poet repreſents as conſtantly aiding his 
Greeks ; they want ſome prudent management to 
rally them again: he therefore brings in a /7jdam 
to aſſiſt Mars, under the appearanee of Apollo. 

* Homer from time to time put his readers in 
mind of Achil et, during his abſence from the war; 
and finds occaſions of celebrating his valour with 
the higheſt praiſes. "There cannot be a greater en- 
comium than this, where Apollo himſelf tells the Tyo- 
Jans they have nothing to fear, ſince Achilles fights 
no longer againſt them. | 

+ The turning off in this place from the actions of 
the field, to repreſent to us a man with ſecurity and 
calmneſs walking through. it, withont being able to 
re prehend any thing in the whole action; this is not 
only a fine praiſe of the battle, but as jt were a 
Þbreathing-place to the poetical fpirit of the author, 
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after having rapidly run along with the heat of the 
engagement. He ſeems like one who having. got 
over a part of his journey, ſtops upon an eminence 
to look back upon the ſpace he has paſſed, and con- 
cludes the book with an agreeable pauſe or reſpite. 
—— The reader will excuſe our taking notice of 
ſuch a trifle, as that it was an old ſuperſtition, that 
this fourth book of the [ads being laid under the 
head, was a cure for the artan Ague. Serents 
Sammonicus, a celebrated phyſician in the time of 
the younger Gordian, and preceptor to that Emperor, 
has gravely preſcribed it among other receipts in his 
medicinalprecepts. We believe it willbe found a true 
obſervation, that there never was any thing ſo ab- 
ſurd or ridiculous, but has at one time or other been 
written even by fome author of reputation. A re- 
fle ct ion 1t may not be improper for writers to make, 
as being at once ſore mortification to their vanity, 
and ſome comfort to their · infirmity. 
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Diomed, aſ/i/ted by Pallas, performs wonders in this day's battle. Pandarus ou. him with an arrny, but 
the Goddeſs cures him, enables him to diſcern Gods 1 mortals,” and prohibits him from contending with any of 
the former, excepting Venus. Æneas joins Pandarus to oppoſe him,” Pandarus is #illed, and Aneas in great 
danger but for the aſſitance of Venus; who, as ſhe is removing her ſon from the fight, is wounded on the hand 
by Diomed, Apollo ſeconds her in his reſcue, and at length carries off Æneas to Troy, where he is healed in 


the temple of Pergamus. 
' AEneas is reftored to the 
Sarpedon. Juno and 
wounds him, and ſends him groaning to heaven. 


Mars rallies the Trojans, and aſliſis Hector to make a fland. In the mean time 
on and they overthrow ſeveral of the Greeks ; among the reſt Tlepolemus is ſain 
inerva deſcend to reſiſt Mars; the latter incites Diomed to go againſt that Gad: 


2 


The firſt battle continues through this book, The ſcene is the ſame as in the former. 


* 


UT Pallas now Tydides' ſoul inſpires,* 

Fills with her force, and warms with all her fires 
Above the Greeks his deathleſs fame to raiſe, 
And crown her hero with diſtinguiſh'd praiſe. 
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High on his helm celeſtial lightnings play, 

His beamy ſhield emits a living ray; 

Th' unweary'd blaze inceſſant ſtreams ſupplies, 
Like the red ſtar that fires the autumnal ſkies, 
When 


NOTE Ss. 

As in every juſt hiſtory-piQture there is one 
principal figure, to which all the reſt refer and are 
ſubſervient; ſo in each battle of the Had there is 
one principal perſon, that may properly be called 
the hero of that day or action. is conduct pre- 
ſerves the unity of the piece, and keeps the imagi- - 
nation from being diſtracted and confuſed with a 
wild number of independent figures, which have no 
ſubordination to each other. Fo make this proba- 
ble, Homer ſuppoſes theſe extraordinary meaſures of 
courage to be the immediate gift of the Gods; who 
beſtow them ſometimes upon one, ſometimes upon 
another, as they think fit to make them the inflru- 
ments of their deſigns ; an opinion conformable to 
true theology. hoever reflecis upon this, will 
not blame our author for repreſenting the ſame 
heroes brave at one time, and diſpirited at another; 
juſt as the Gods aſſiſt, or abandon them on different 
occaſions. 


That we may enter into the ſpirit and beau 


ty of 


NOTES. 
ter of Diomed, who is the hero of it. Achilles is no 
ſooner retired, but Homer raiſes his other Greeks to 
ſupply his abſence; like ſtars that ſhine each in his 
due revolution, till the principal hero riſes again, 
and eclipſes all others. As Diomed is the firſt in this 
office, he ſeems to have more of the character of 
Achilles than any beſides. He has naturally an ex- 
cels of boldneſs, and too much fury in his temper, 
forward and intrepid like the other; and running 
after Gods or men promiſcuouſly as they offer them- 
felves. But what differences his character is, that 
he is ſoon reclaimed by advice, hears thoſe that are 
more experienced, and in a word, obeys Minerva in 
all things. He is aſſiſted by the patroneſs of wiſ- 
dom and arms, as he is eminent both for prudence 
and valour, That which characteriſes his prudence, 
is a quick ſagacity and preſence of mind in all emer- 
gencies, and an undiſturbed readineſs in the very 
article of danger. And what is particular in his 
valour is agreeable to theſe qualities, his actions 


this book, it will be proper to ſettle the true 


charac- 


being always performed with remarkable dexterity, 
| | „ activity, 
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When fre!h he rears his rad:ant orb to ſight, 

Ard bath'd in occan, ſhoots a keener light. 

Such glories Fallas on the chief beitow'd, 

Such, from his arms, the fierce effulgence flow'd : 

Orward ſhe drives him, furtous to engage, 

Were the fight burns, and where the thickeſt rage, 
The ſons of Dares hit the combat ſought, 

A wealthy prieſt, but rich withopt a fault; 

In Vulcan's tans the father's davs were led, 

The ſons to toils of glorious battle bred; 
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Theſe ſingled from their troops the fight maintain, 
Theſe from their ſteeds, Tydides on the plain. 

Fierce for renown the brother chicfs draw near, 
And firſt bold Phegeus caſt his ſounding ſpear, 
Which o'er the warrior's ſhoulder took it's courſe, 
And ſpent in empty air it's erring force. 

No ſo, Tydides, tlew thy lance in vain, 

But picte'd his breaſt, and ſtretch'd him on the plain. 
Seiz'd with unuſual fear, - Haus fled,* 

Left the rich chariot, and his brother dead. 


— 


And 
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. 
activity, and diſpatch. As the gentle and manage- 
able turn of his mind ſeems drawn with an oppo- 
ſition to the boiſterous temper of Achilles, ſo his 
bodily excellencizs ſeem deſigned as in contraſt to 
thoſe of Afax, who appears with great ſtrength, but 
heavy and unwieldly. As he is forward to act in 
the field, ſo he is ready to ſpeak in the council: but 
it is obſervable that his counſels ſtill incline to war, 
and are biaſſed rather on the ſide of bravery than 
cuution. Thus he adviſes to reject the propoſals of 
the Trans in the feventh- book, and not to accept 
of Helen herſelf, though Paris thould offer her, 
In the ninth he oppoſes Agamemman's propoſition to 
return to Greece, in fo ſtrong a manner, as to de- 
clare he will {tay and continue the ſiege himſelf, if 
the general ſhould depart. And thus he hears with- 
out concern Achulles's refuſal of a reconciliation, 
and doubts not to be able to carry on the war with- 
out him. As for his private character, be appears a 
gallant lover of hoſpitality in his behaviour to 
Glaucus in the ſixth book; a lover of wiſdom in his 
aſſiſtauce of N-e/t2r in the eighth, and his choice of 
Ulyſſes to accompany him in the tenth ; upon the whole, 
an open {incere friend, and a generous enemy. 
'The wondertul actions he performs in this battle, 
ſeem to be the effect of a nobler refentment at the 
reproach he had received from. Agamemnen in the 
foregoing book, to which theſe deeds are the anſwer, 
He becomes immediately the ſecond hero of Greece, 
and dreaded equally with Achilles by the Trojans. 
At the firſt tight of him his enemies make a queſ- 
tion, whether he is a man or a God. Aneas and 
Pandarus go againſt him, whoſe approach terrifies 
 $thenelus, and the apprehenſion of ſo great a war- 
rior marvellouſly exalts the intrepidity of Dromed. 
Aneas himſelf is not ſaved but by the interpoſing of 
a Deity : he purſues and wounds that Deity, and 
Acneas again eſcapes only by the help of a ſtronger 
power, Apollo, He attempts Apolla too, retreats not 
till the God threatens him in his own voice, and 
even then retreats but a few ſteps. When he ſees 


Heclor * Mars himſelf in open arms againſt him, 
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he had not retired though he was wounded, but in 
obedience to Minerva, and then retires with his face 
toward them. But as ſoon as ſhe permits him to 
engage with that God, he conquers, and ſends him 
groaning to heaven. What invention and what 
conduct appears in this whole epiſode ? What bold- 
nels in railing a character to ſuch a pitch, and what 
judgment in raiſing it by ſuch degrees ? While the 
moit daring flights of poetry are employed to move 
our admiration, and at the ſame time the juſteſt and 
cloſeit-allegory, to reconcile thoſe flights to moral 
truth and probability ? It may be further remarked, 
that the high degree to which Hamer elevates this 
character, enters into the principal deſian of his 
whole poem; which is to ſhew, that the greateſt 
perſonal qualities and forces are of no effect, when 
union is wanting among the chief rulers, and that 
nothing can avail till they are redonciled ſo as to act 
in concert. 

* Some have thought it ridiculous in Idæus to de- 
ſcend from his chariot to fly, which he might have 
done faſter by the help of his horſes. but three 
things may be ſaid in anſwer to this: Firſt, that 
[dzus knowing the paſſion which Dromed had for 
horſes, might hope the pleaſure of ſeizing theſsz 
would retard him from purſuing him. Next, that 
Homer might deſign to repreſent in this action 
of Idgus the common effect of fear, which diſturbs 
the underſtanding to ſuch a degree, as to make men 
abandon the ſureſt means to fave themfelves. And 
then, that Idæus might have ſome advantage of Di- 
amed in {wiftnels,. Which he had reafon to conhde 1n. 
But we may add another ſolution, which will better 
account for this paſſage. Idæus made an effort ta 
ſave his brother's body, which proving impractica- 
ble, he was obliged to fly with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion. His alighting from his chariot was not that 
he could run faſter on foot, but that he could fooner 
eſcape by mixing with the croud of common ſol- 
diers. There is a particular exactly of the fame 
nature of the book of Fudges, Ch. iv. 15; where 
Siſera alights to fly in the lame manner, 
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ſignify that wiſdom deſerted them alſo. 
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And had not Vulcan lent celeſtial aid, 

He too had ſunk to death's eternal ſhade; 

But in a ſmoaky cloud the God of fire 

Preſerv'd the ſon, in pity to the fire. 

The ſteeds and chariot, to the navy led, 

Increas'd the ſpoils of gallant Dromed. | 
Struck with amaze, and ſhame, the Tryan crew 

Or llain, or fled, the ſons of Dares view; 

When by the blood-ſtain'd hand Minerva preſt 

The God of battles, and this ſpeech addreſt. 


| 
| 


s he to flight his wheeling car addreſt, 


The ſpeedy javelin drove from back to breaſt.. 
In duſt the mighty Halizmian lay, 
His arms reſcund, the ſpirit wings it's way. 
Thy fate was next, O Phaſtus! doom'd to feel 
The great Idomeneus* protended ſteel ; 
Whom Borus ſent (his ſon and only joy) 
From fruitful Tarne to the fields of Troy, 
The Cretan javelin reach'd him from afar, 
And pierc'd his ſhoulder as he mounts his car; 


Stern pow'r of war! by whom the mighty fall,“ Back from the car he tumbles to the ground, 5 


Who bathe in blood, and thake the lofty wall ! 

Let the brave chiefs their glorious toils divide ; 

And whoſe the conqueſt, mighty eve decide: 

While we from interdicted fields retire, 

Nor tempt the wrath of heaven's avenging Sire. 
Her words allay th' impetuous warrior's heat, 

The God of arms and martial maid retreat; 

Remov'd from fight, on Xanthus flow'ry bounds 

They ſat, and liiten'd to the dying ſounds. 
Maingate the Greeks the Tran race purſue, 4 

And ſome bold chieftain ev'ry leader flew : 

Firſt Odius falls, and bites the bloody ſand, 

His death ennobled by Atrides” hand; 


* 
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Bold Merion ſent him to the realms of hell. 
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And everlaſting ſhades his eyes ſurround. 

Then dy'd Scamandrius, expert in the chace, 
In woods and wiles to wound the ſavage race; 
Diana taught him all her ſylvan arts, 

To bend the bow, and aim unerring darts : 
But vainly here Diana's arts he tries, 
The fatal lance arreſts him as he flies; 
From Menelaus' arm the weapon ſent, 
Thro' his broad back and heaving boſom went : 
Down ſinks the warrior with a thund'ring ſound, 
His brazen armour rings againſt the ground. 
Next artful Phereclus untimely fell ; || 4 


Thy 
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* It may ſeem ſomething unnatural, that Pallas, 
at a time when ſhe is endeavouring to work upon 
Mars under the appearance of benevolence and kind- 
neſs, ſhould make uſe of terms which ſeem ſo full 
of bitter -reproaches ; but theſe will appear very 
properly applied to this warlike Deity. For per- 
ſons of this martial character, who ſcorning equity 
and reaſon, , carry all things by force, are better 
pleaſed to be celebrated for their. power than their 
virtue. Statues are raiſed to the conquerors, that 
is, the deſtroyers of nations, who are complemented 
for excelling in the arts of ruin. 

+ The retreat of Mars from the Trojans inti- 
mates that courage forſook them. It may be ſaid 
then, that Minerva's abſence from the Greeks will 
It is true 
ſhe does deſert them, but it is at a time when there 
was more occaſion for gallant actions than for wiſe 
counſels. 

1 Homer always appears very zealous for the ho- 


nour of Greece, which alone * be a proof of 


his being of that country, againſt the opinion of 
thoſe who would have him of other nations. It is ob- 
ſervable through the whole ad, that he endeavours 
every where to repreſent the Greeks as ſuperior to 
the Tryans in valour and the art of war. In the be- 


ginning of the third book he deſcribes the T rojans 


1 on to the battle in a barbarous and confuſed 
PTY: O. 3· 1 
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NOTE Ss. 
manner, with loud ſhouts and.cries, while the Greets 
advance in the moſt profound ſilence and exact order. 
And in the latter part of the fourth hook, where 
the two armies march to the engagement, the Greets 
are animated by Pallas, while Mars inſtigates the 
Trojans ; the poet attributing by this plain allegory 
to the former a well-conducted valour, to the latter 
raſh ſtrength and brutal force : ſo that the abilities 
of each nation are diſtinguiſhed by the characters of 
the Deities who aſſiſt them. But in this place, the 
poet being willing to ſhew how much the Greeks 
excelled their enemies, when they engag'd only 
with their proper force, and when each fide was 
alike deſtitute of divine aſſiſtance, takes occaſion to 
remove the Gods out of the battle, and then each 
Grecian chief gives ſignal inſtances of valour ſuperior 
to the Troans. 

It is in poetry as in painting, the poſtures and 
attitudes of each figure ought to be different: Homer 
takes care not to draw two perſons in the fame 

ſture; one is tumbled from bie chariot, another 
is ſlain as he aſcends it, a third as he endeavours to 
eſcape on foot, a conduct which is every where ob- 
ſerved by the poet. bro! 

| This character of Phereclus is finely imagined, 
and preſents a noble moral in an uncommon manner. 
There ran a report, that the Trojans had formerly 
received an oracle, commanding them to follow 
8 | huſbandry, 
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Thy father's ſkill, O Phereclus, was thine, 

The graceful fabric and the fair deſign ; 

For lov'd by Pallas, Pallas did impart 

To him the ſhipwright's and the builler's art. 

Beneath his hand the fleet of Paris role, 

The fatal cauſe of all his country's woes ; 

But he, the myſtic will of heav'n unknown, 

Nor ſaw his country's peril, nor his own. 

The hapleſs artiſt, while confus'd he fled, 

The ſpear of Merian mingled with the dead. 

Throꝰ his right hip with forceful fury caſt, 

Between the bladder and the bone it paſt ; 

Prone on his knees he falls with fruitleſs cries, 

And death in laſting flumber ſeals his eyes. 
From Meges' force the ſwift Pedeus fled, 

Antenor's offspring from a foreign bed, 

Whole gen'rous EE, Theans, heav'nly fair,“ 

Nurs'd the young ſtranger with a mother's care. 

How vain thoſe cares! when Jeges in the rear 

Full in his nape infix'd the fatal {pear ; 

Swift thro? his crackling jaws the weapon glides, 

And the cold tongue and grinning teeth divides, 
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O'erwhelms the bridge, and burits the lofty bound; 


Then dy'd FHypſenor, ; and divine, 
lopron's mighty line, 
ho near ador'd Scamander made abode; 

Prieſt of the ſtream, and honour'd as a God. 

On him, amidſt the flying numbers found, 

Eurypylus inflicts a deadly wound; 

On his broad ſhoulder fell the forceful brand, 

Thence glancing downward lopp'd. his holy hand, : 

Which ſtain'd with facred blood the bluſhing ſand. 

Down ſunk the prieſt : the purple hand of death + 


1 Clos'd his dim eye, and fate ſuppreſs'd his breath. 


Thus toil'd the chiefs, in diff*ring parts engag'd, 
In ev'ry quarter fierce Tygides rag'd, | 


Amid the Greet, amid the Tran train. 


Rapt thro' the ranks he thunders o'er the plain, 
Now here, now there, he darts frm place to place, 
Pours on the rear or lightens in their face. 


Thus from high hills the torrents ſwift and 
ſtrong 2} 


g | 1+ 
Deluge whole fields, and ſweep the trees along, 
Thro' ruin'd moles the ruſhing wave reſounds, 
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huſbandry, and not apply themſelves to navigation. 


Homer from hence takes occaſion to feign, that the 


ſhipwright who preſumed to build the fleet of Paris 

when he took his fatal voyage to Greece, was over- 

taken by the divine vengeance ſo long after as in 

this battle. One may take notice too in this, as in 

many other places, of the remarkable diſpoſition 

Hamer ſhews to mechanics; he never omits an op- 
8 either of deſcribing a piece of workman- 
ip, or of celebrating an artiſt. 

* Homer in this remarkable paſſage commends the 
fair Theano for breeding up a baſtard of her huſ- 
band's with the ſame tenderneſs as her own children, 
This lady was a woman of the firſt quality, and (as 
it appears in the ſixth book of the tad). the high 
Prielteſs of Minerva: fo that one cannot imagine 
the education of this child was impoſed upon her by 
the authority or power of Antenor ; Homer himſelf 
takes care to remove any ſuch derogatory notion, by 
E the motive of this unuſual piece of 

umanity, to have been to pleaſe her huſband. Nor 
cught we to leſſen this commendation. by thinking 
the wives of thoſe times in general were more com- 


'aiſant than thoſe of our own. The ſtories of 


ha n x, Cluemneſira, Mldea, and many others, are 
plain inſtances how highly the keeping of miſtreſſes 
Was reſented by the married ladies. But there was 
a difference between the Greeks and Afratics as to their 
notions of marriage: for it is certain the latter 
allowed plurality at wives. Priam had many law. 


; 
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their ranks as if himſelf were à Trajan. 


NOTES. 
ful ones, and ſome of them princeſſes who brought 
great dowries. Theans was an Afratic, and that is 
the moſt we can grant; for the ſon ſhe nurſed ſo 
carefully was apparently not by a wife, but by a 
miſtreſs; and her paſſions were naturally the fame 
with thoſe of the Grecian women. As to the degree 
of regard then ſhewn to the baſtards, they were care- 
fully enough educated, though not (like this of An- 
tenor as the lawful iſſue, nor admitted to an equal 
(hare of inheritance. Upon the whole, Homer was 
very favourable to baſtards, and has paid them more 
compliments than one in his works. If we are not 
miſtaken, CH reckons himſelf one in the Odyſſey, 
Agamemnon in the eighth. book of the Thad, plainly 
accounts it no diſgrace, when charmed with the 
noble exploits of young Teucer, and praiſing him in, 
the raptures of his heart, he juſt then takes occaſion 
to mention his illegitimacy as a kind of panegyric- 
upon him. 

+ Homer makes him die-upon the cutting off his. 


arm, which is an inſtance of his ſkill ; for the great 


flux of blood that mult follow ſuch a wound, would 
be the immediate cauſe of death. 413 | 
# This whole paſſage is extremely beautiſul. It 
deſcribes the hero carried by an enthuſiaſtic valour 
into the midſt of his enemies, and ſo mingled me 
And the 


ſmile wonderfully illuſtrates this fury, proceeding . 
from an uncommon infuſion of courage from hea- 


ven, in reſembling it not to a. conſtunt river, but a 


5 


torrent 
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The yellow harveſts of the ripen'd year, 
And flatted vineyards, one ſad waſte appear! 
While Jove deſcends in ſluicy ſheets of rain, 
And all the labours of mankind are vain, 

So rag'd Tydides, boundleſs in his ire, 

Drove armies back, and made all Troy retire. 
With grief the “ leader of the Lycian band 

Saw the wide waſte of his deſtructive hand: 

His bended bow againſt the chief he drew; 

Swift to the mark the thirſty arrow flew, 

Whoſe forky point the hollow breaſt-plate tore, 
Deep in his ſhoulder pierc'd, and drank the gore: 
The ruſhing ſtream his brazen armour dy d, 
While the proud archer thus exulting cry'd. 

Hither ye Trojatis, hither drive your ſteeds! 
Lo! by our hand the braveſt Grecian bleeds. 

Not — deathful dart he can ſuſtain ; 
Or Phebus urg'd me to theſe fields in vain. 

So ſpoke he, boaſtful; but the winged dart 
Stopt ſhort of life, and mock'd the ſhooter's art. 
The wounded chief behind his car retir'd, 
The helping hand of Srhenelus requir'd ; 
Swift from his ſeat he leap'd upon the ground, 
And tugg'd the weapon from the gufning wound; 
When thus the King his guardian pow'r addreſt, 
The purple current wand'ring o'er his veſt. 

O progeny of Z2ve ! unconquer'd maid! 
If &er my godlike fire deſerv'd thy aid, 
If e'er I felt thee in the fighting field; 


Now, Goddeſs, now, thy ſacred ſuccour yield. 


Oh give my lance to reach the Tyjan knight, 

Whoſe arrow wounds the chief thou'guard'it in fight; 

And lay the boafter grov'ling on the ſhore, 

That vaunts theſe eyes ſhall view the light no more. 
Thus pray'd Hades, and Minerva heard, 

His nerves confirm'd, his languid ſpirits chear'd; 

He feels each limb with wonted vigor light ; 


His beating boſom claims the promis'd fight. 
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| Be bold, (ſhe cry'd) in ev'ry combat ſhine, 


War be thy province, thy protection mine 
Ruſh to the Foht, and ev'ry foe controul; 
Wake each paternal virtue in my foul : 
Strength ſwells thy boiling breaſt, infus'd by me, 
And all thy godlike father breathes in thee ! 
Yet more, from mortal miſts I purge thy eyes, 
And ſet to view the warring Deities. 
Theſe ſee thou ſhun, thro? all th* embattle1 plain, 
Nor raſhly ſtrive where human force is vain. 
If Venus mingle in the martial band, 
Her ſhalt thou wound : ſo Pallas gives command.. 

With that, the blue-ey'd virgin wing'd her flight; 
The hero ruſh'd impetuous to the fight; 
With tenfold ardor now invades the plain, 
Wild with delay, and more-enrag'd by pain. 
As on the fleecy flocks, when hunger calls, 
Amidit the field a brindled lion falls; 
If chance ſome ſhepherd with a diſtant dart 
The ſavage wound, he rouſes at the ſmart, 
He foams, he roars ; the ſhepherd dares not ſtay, 
But trembling leaves the ſcatt'ring flocks a prey. 
Heaps fall — 
Then leaps victorious o'er the lofty mound. 
Not with leſs fury ſtern Tydides fle ; 
And two brave leaders at an inſtant ſlew; 
Aftynous breathleſs fell, and by his fide 

is people's paſtor, good Hypenor, dy d; 


breaſt the deadly lance receives, ' 


penor's ſhoulder his broad falchion cleaves: 

hoſe ſlain he left ; and ſprung with noble rage 
Mas and Polyidus to engage; 
Sons of Eurydamas, who wile and old, | 
Could fates foreſee, . and myſtic dreams, unfold; 
The youths return'd not from the doubtful plain, 
And the ſad father try'd his arts in vam ; | 
No myſtic dream could make their fates appear, þ 
Tho' now determin'd by Tydides ſpear. | 
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NOTE S. | 
torrent riſing from an extraordinary burſt of rain. 
This ſimiſe is one of thoſe that draws along with it 
fome foreign circumſtances. We muſt not always 
expect from Hamer thoſe minute reſemblances in 
every branch bf a.compariſon, which are the pride 
of modern fimiles. If that which one may call the 
main action of it, or the principal-point of likeneſs, 
be preſerved ; he affects, as to the reſt, rather to 
preſent the mind with a great image, than to fix it 
down to an exact one. He is ſure to make a fine 


picture in the whole, without drudging on the under 


parts. | 


, N O T. E S. 
+ This fiction of Homer is founded upon an im- 


their .own capacity, . There are frequent examples 
of this in the Old Teſtament. . God opens the eyes 


of Hagar that ſhe might ſee the fountain, in Gen. 

þ xxii- 31. The Lau opened 
the eyes of Balaam, and he ſaw the Angel of the Lord : 
flanding in his way, and his ſword dratum in his hand. 


'XX1. 14. So in Num 


A paſſage much reſembling this of our author. 


The whole of this paſſage ſeems natural and 
poetical, and tends to move compaſſion, Which is 


almoſt conſtantly the deſign of the poet, in his fre- 


quent 


eaps; he bathes with blood the ground, 


Zong 


portant truth of religion, not unknown to the 
Pagans, that God only can open the eyes of men, 
and enable them to ſee what they cannot diſcover by 


f 
| 

| 
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Young Xanthus next, and Th»in felt his rage, 
The joy and hope of Phenzps* feeble age; 
Vaſt was his-wealth, and theſe the —5 heirs 
Of all his labours, and a life of cares, 
Cold death o' ertakes them in their blooming years, 
And leaves the father unavailing tears : 
To ſtrangers now deſcends his heapy ſtore, * - 
The race forgotten, and the name no more. 
Io ſons of Priam in one chariot ride, 

Glitt'ring in arms, and combat ſide by fide, 

As when the lordly lion feeks his food 
Where grazing heifers range the lonely wood, 
He leaps — them with a furious bound, 
Bends their ſtrong necks, and tears them to the ground. 
So from their ſeats the brother-chiefs are torn, 
Their ſteeds and chariot to the navy borne. 

With deep concern divine Afncas view'd + 
The foe prevailing, and his friends purfu'd, 
Thro' the thick ſtorm of ſinging ſpears he flies, 
Exploring Pandurus with careful eyes. 
At length he found Lycaon's mighty ſon ; 
Io whom the chief of Yenus' race begun. 

Where, Pandarus, are all thy honours now, 
'Thy winged arrows and unerring bow, 
Thy matchleſs {kill, thy yet unrivall'd fame, 
And boaſted glory of the Lycian name ? 
Oh pierce that mortal! if we mortal call 
That wondrous force by which whole armies fall; 


— _—_— ä — — 
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Or God incens'd, who quits the diſtant ſkies 
To puniſh Troy for ſlighted ſacrifice; | 
Which oh avert from our unhappy ſtate ! 
or what ſo dreadful as celeſtial hate ?) 
Whoe'er he be, propitiate Juve with pray'r ; 
If man, deſtroy ; if God, intreat to ſpare. 
To him the Lycian. Whom your eyes behold, 


If right I judge, is Diomed the bold. 


Such courſes whirl! him o'er the duſty field, 
So tow'rs his helmet, and fo flames his ſhield. 
If 'tis a God, he wears the chief's diſguiſe; 
Or if that chief, fome guardian of the ſkies 
Involv'd in clouds, protects him in the tray, 
And turns unſeen the fruſtrate dart away. 
I wing'd an arrow, which not idly fell, 
The ſtroke had fix d him to the gates of hell, 
And, but ſome God, ſome angry God withſtands, 
His fate was due to theſe unerring hands. 

Skill'd in the bow, on foot I ſought the war, { 
Nor join'd ſwift horſes to the rapid car. 
Ten poliſh'd chariots I poſſeſs'd at home, $ 
And itill they grace Lycaon's princely dome: 
There veil'd in ſpacious coverlets they ſtand ; 
And twice ten courſers wait their lord's command. 
The good old warrior bade me truſt to theſe, 
When firſt for Tray I fail'd the ſacred ſeas ; 
In fields, aloft, the- whirling car to guide, 
And thro? the ranks of death triumphant ride. 5 

ut 


—_— — 


NOTE 8. 1 
quent ſhort digreſſions concerning the circumſtances 
and relations of dying perſons. 

* This is a circumſtance, than which nothing 
could be imagined more tragical, conſidering the 
character of the father. Homer ſays the truſtees of 
the remote collateral relations ſeized the eſtate be- 
fore his eyes (according to a cuſtom of thoſe times) 
which to a covetous old man mult be the greateſt 
vf miſeries. | ' 

+ It is here Æueas begins to act, and if we take a 
view of the whole epiſode of this hero in Homer, 
we ſhall find his character ſtrongly marked for piety 
and valour. Indeed as to his valour, he is ſecond 
only to Hector, and in perſonal bravery as great in 
the Greek author as im the Roman. He is made to 
exert himſelf on emergencies of the firſt importance 
and hazard, rather than on common occaſions: he 


—_ 


N O T S. 
reſcue Hector when he is overthrown by Ajax in the 
fourteenth book. And what alone were ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh him a firſt-rate hero, he is the firſt that 
dares reſiſt Achilles himſelf at his return to the fight 
in all his rage for the loſs of Patroclus. He indeed 
avoids encountering two at once in the preſent book ; 
and ſhews upon the whole a ſedate and deliberate 
courage, which if not ſo glaring as that of ſome 
others, is yet more juſt. 

} We 2 through this whole diſcourſe of Panda- 
rus the charaQer of a vain-glorious paſſionate v 
who being ſkilled in the uſe of the bow, was highly 
valued by himſelf and others for this excellence; 
but having been ſucceſsleſs in two different trials of 
his ſkill, he is raiſed into an outragious paſſion, 
which vents itſelf in vain threats on his guiltleſs 
bow. | Se IEP: 

$ Among the many pictures Hamer gives us of 


checks Dromed here in the midſt of his fury; in the 
thirteenth book defends his friend Deiphobu, before 
it was his turn to fight, being placed in one of the 
' hindmoft ranks (which Hamer, to take off all ob- 
jections to his valour, teils us happened becauſe 
Priam had an animoſity to him, though he was one 
at the braveſt of the army.) He is one of thoſe who | 


the ſimplicity of the heroic ages, he mingles from 
time to time ſome hints of an extraordinary magnifi- 
cence, We have here a prince who has all theſe 
chariots for pleaſure at one time, with their par- 
ticular ſets of horſes to each, and the moſt ſumptu- 
ous coverings in their ſtables. But we muſt re- 
| = WF; member, 
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But vain with youth, and yet to thriſt inclin'd, “ 

F heard his counſels with unheedfal mind, 

And thought the ſteeds (your large ſupplies unknown) 

Might fail of forage in the ſtraiten'd town: 

So took my bow and pointed darts in hand, 

And left the chariots in my native land. 
Too late, O friend! my raſhneſs I deplore; 

Theſe ſhafts, once fatal, carry death no more. 

Tydeus* and Atreus' ſons their points have found, 

And undiſſembled gore purſu'd the wound. t 

In vain they bled: this war rm: bow 

Serves, not to flaughter, but provoke the foe. 

In evil hour theſe bended horns I ſtrung, 

And ſeiz'd the quiver where it id]y _ 

Curs'd be the fate that ſent me to the field, 
Without a warrior's arms, the ſpear and ſhield! 
If &er with life 1 quit the Tran plain, 

If e'er I ſee my fpouſe and fire again, 

This bow, unfaithful to my glorious aims, 

Broke by my hand, ſhall feed the blazing flames. 
To whom'the leader of the Dardan race : 

Be calm, nor Phæbus' honour'd gift diſgrace. 

The diſtant dart be prais'd, tho* here we need 

The ruſhing chariot, and the bounding ſteed. 

Againſt yon hero let us bend our courle, 

And, hand to hand, encounter force with force. 

Now mount my feat, and from the chariot's height 

Obſerve my father's ſteeds, renown'd in fight; 

PraQtis'd alike to turn, to ſtop, to chace, 

To dare the ſhock, or urge the rapid race: 

Secure with theſe, thro* fighting fields we go, 

Or ſafe to Tr:y,- if Fove atliſt the foe. 

Haſte, ſeize the whip, and ſnatch the guiding rein; 

The warrior's fury ſet this arm ſuſtain ; 

Or if to combat thy bold heart incline, 

Take thou the ſpear, the chariot's care be mine. 


1 
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O Prince ! ¶Tycaan's valiant ſon reply'd) 

As thine the ſtceds, be thine the taik to guide, 
The horſl.s practis'd to their lord's command, 
Shall hear the rein, and anſwer to thy hand. 

But if unhappy, we defert the fight, 

Thy voice alone can animate their flight: 

Elſe ſhall our fates be number'd with the dead, 
And theſe, the victor's prize, in triumph led. 

T hine be the guidance then: with ſpear and ſhield 
Myſelf will charge this terror of the field. 

And now both heroes mount the glitt'ring car; 
The bounding courſers ruſh amidſt the war. 
Their fierce approach bold Sthenelus eſpy'd, 

Who thus, alarm'd, to great Tydides cry'd, 

O friend! two chieſg of force immenſg L ſece, 
Dreadful they come, and bend their rage bn thee ; 
Lo the brave heir of old Lycaon's line, 

And great Aneas, ſprung from race divine! 
Enough is giv'n to fame. Aſcend thy car; 
And fave a life, the bulwark of our war. 

At this the hero caſt a gloomy look, 

Fix'd on the chief with ſcorn, and thus he ſpoke. 

Me-doſt thou bid to ſhun the coming fight ? 

Me would'ſt thou move to baſe, inglorious flight? 
Know, *tis not honeſt in my ſoul to fear, 
Nor was Tydides born to trerable here. | 
I hate the cumb'rous chariots {low advance, 
And the long diſtance of the flying lance ; 
But while my nerves are ſtrong, my force entire, 
Thus frant the foe, and emulate my, fire. 
Nor ſhall yon ſteeds that fierce to fight convey 
Thoſe threat'ning heroes, bear them both away; 
One chief at leaſt beneath this arm ſhall die; $ 
So Pallas tells me, and forbids to fly. | 
But if ſhe dooms, and if no God withſtand, 
That both ſhall fall by one victorious hand; 

Then 
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NO IN. 8. 
member, that he ſpeaks of an Aſiabic prince, thoſe 
barbarians living in great luxury. 

* Pandurus probably did this out of -avarice, to 
ſave the expence of his horſes. Indeed nothing 
ſeems more judicious, than to give a man of a per- 
fidious character a ſtrong tincture of avarice. 

+ He ſays he is ſure it was real blood that fol- 
lowed his arrow; becauſe it was anciently a cuſtom, 
particularly among the Spartans, to have ornaments 
and figures of a-purple colour on their breaſt-plates, 
that the blood they loſt might not be ſeen by the 
ſoldiers, and tend to their diſcouragement. 

Homer means not here, that one of the heroes 
ſhould alight or deſcend ſm the chariot, but only 


that he ſhould quit th ies to the management 
of the other, = 2 : 


G8 
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NOTE 8. 
fight from thence. As one might uſe the expreſ- 
ſion, ta deſcend from the. ſbip, to ſignify to quit the 
helm or oar, in order to takeup arms. 

It is the manner of our author to make his 
perſons have ſome intimation from within, either 
of proſperous or adverſe fortune, before it happens 
to them. In the preſent inſtance, we have ſeen 
| neas, aſtoniſhed at the great exploits of Diomed, 
propoſing to himſelf the means of his eſcape by the 
ſwiftneſs of his horſes, before he advances to en- 
counter him. On the other hand, Diamed is fo 
filled with aſſurance, th t he gives orders here to 
Sthenelus to ſeize thoſe horſes, before they come up 
to him. The oppolition of theſe two is very ob- 
ſervable. 
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Then heed my words: my horſes here detain, 

F:x'd to the chariot by the ſtraiten'd rein 

Swift to Zneas' empty ſeat proceed, 

And feize the courſers of ætherial breed.“ 

The race of thofe, which once the thund'ring God 

For ravilh'd Ganymede on T rs beſtow'd, 

"Che beſt that cer on earth's broad ſurface run, 

Beneath the riſing or the ſetting ſun. 

Hence great Anchiſes ſtole a breed, unknown, 

By mortal mares, from fierce Laosmedon : * 

Four of this race his ampleNtalls contain, 

And two tranſport Æucas o'er the plain. 

Theſe, were the rich immortal prize our own, 

Thro' the wide world ſhould make our glory known. 
Thus while they ſpoke, the foe came furious 

on, 

And ſtern Lycam's warlike race begun. 
Prince, thou art met. Tho' late in vain aſſail'd, 

The ſpear may enter where the arrow fail'd. 

He ſaid; then ſhook the pond'rous lance, and flung, I 
On his broad ſhield the founding weapon rung, 
Pierc'd the tough orb, and in his cuirals hung. ] 
He bleeds! the pride of Greece! (the boaſter cries) 
Our triumph now the mighty warrior lies! 
Miſtaken vaunter ! Diamed reply'd ; 

Thy dart has err'd, and now my ſpear be try'd : 

Ye 'ſcape not both; one, headlong from his car, 

With hoſlile blood ſhall glut the God of war. 
He ſpoke; and riſing hurl'd his forceful dart, 

Which driv'n by Pallas, pierc'd a vital part; 

Full in his face it enter'd, and betwixt t 

The noſe and eye-ball the proud Lycian fixt ; 
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Crafh'd all his Jaws, and cleft the tongue within, 
Till the bright point look'd out beneath» fie chin, | 
Headlong he falls, his helmet knocks the gt und,; 
Earth groans beneath him, and his atms relound ; 
The ſtarting courſers tremble with affri; ti. 

The foul indignant ſeeks the realms of nip!:t. 

To guard his ſlaughter'd friend, Areas {1 c5, + 
His ſpear extending where the carcaſe lies; ” 
Watchful he wheels, protects it ev'ry way, 

As the grim lion ſtalks around his prey. 

(Yer the falPn trunk his ample ſhield diſplay dl, 
He hides the hero with his mighty ſhade, 

And threats aloud : the Greets with longing eyes 
Behold at diſtance, but forbear the prize. 

Then fierce Tydides ſtoops, and from the fields 
Heav'd with vaſt force, a rocky fragment wields. 
Not two ſtrong men th” enormous weight could raifl 
Such men as live in theſ- degen'rate days.F$ | 
He ſwungitround ; and gath'ring ſtrength to throw, 
Diſcharg'd the pond'rous ruin at the foe. 

Where to the hip th' inſerted thigh unites, 

Full on the bone the pointed marble lights; 

Thro! both the tendons broke the rugged fone, - 
And ſtripp'd the ſkin, and crack'd the ſolid bone. 
Sunk on his knees, and ſtagg'ring with his pains; 
His falling bulk his bended arm ſuſtains; 

Loſt in a dizzy miſt the warrior lies ; | 

A ſudden cloud comes ſwimming o'er his eyes. + 
There the brave chief who mighty numbers ſway'd, 
Oppreſs'd had ſunk to death's eternal ſhade 
But heav'nly Penus, mindful of-the love | 
She bore Anchiſes in th' [dean grove, 1 
His 


NOTES. 

* We have already obſerved the great delight 
Homer takes in horſes, as well as heroes, of celeſtial 
race: and if he has been thought too fond of the 
genealogies of ſome of his warriors, in relating them 
even in a battle; we find him here as willing to 
trace that of his horles in the ſame circumflance. 
Theſe were of that breed Which Jupiter beſtowed 
upon Tres, and far ſuperior to the common {train of 
Trijan horſes, 

+ It has been aſked, how Diamed, being on foot, 
could naturally be ſuppoſed to give ſuch a wound as 

is deſcribed here. Were it ever ſo improbable, the 
expreſs mention that Minerva conducted the javelin 
to that part, would render this paſſage unexception- 
able. But without having recourſe to a miracle, 
ſuch a wound might be received by Pandarus, either 
if he ſtooped, or if his enemy took the advantage 
of a riſing ground, by which means he might not 


: impoſſibly ſtand higher, though the other were in a 


chariot. This ſolution may be confirmed by the 
lowneſs of the chariots at that time in uſe, 
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This protecting of the dead body was not only 
an office of picty agreeable to the character ot Ancas 
in particular, but looked upon as a matter of great 
importance in thoſe times. It was believed that the 
very foul of the deceaſed ſuffered by the body's re- 
maining. deſtitute of the rites of 1 as has 
already been obſerved in a former note, page 7. 
Whoever conſiders this, will not be ſurprized at 
thoſe long and obſtinate combats for the bodies of 
the heroes, ſo frequent in the /tad. Homer thought 
it of ſuch weight, that he has put this circumſtance 
of want of burial into the propofatien at the beginning 
of his poem, as one of the chief misfortunes that 
befel the Greeks. 2 

$ This opinion of a degeneracy of human ſize 
and ſtrength. in the 8 of ages, has been very 
general. The active life and temperance of the firſt 
men, before their native powers were prejudiced by 
luxury, may be ſuppoſe to have given them this 
advantage. | 
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His danger views with anguiſh and deſpair, 
And guards her offspring with a mother's care. 
About her much-lov'd ſon her arms ſhe throws, © 
Her arms whoſe whiteneſs match the falling fnows. 
Screen'd from the foe behind her ſhining veil,“ 
The ſwords wave harmleſs, and the jav'lins fail: 
Safe thro? the ruſhing horfe, and feather'd flight 
Of ſounding ſhafts, the bears him from the fakt. 
Nor Sthenelus, with unaſſiſting hands, 0 
Remain'd unheedful of his lord's commands: 
His panting ſteeds, remov'd from out the war, 
He hx'd with ftraiten'd traces to the car. 
Next ruſhing to the Dardan ſpoil, detains © 
Ihe heav'nly courſers with the flowing manes : 
"Theſe in proud triumph to the fleet convey'd, 
No longer now a Tran lord obey'd. 7 
That charge to bold Deipylus he gave, 
(Whom moſt he lov'd, as brave men love the brave) 
Then mounting on his car, reſum'd the rein, | 
And follow'd where Tydides ſwept the plain. 

Mean while (his conqueſt raviſh'd from his eyes) 
The raging chief in chace of Venus flies : + 
No Goddefs ſhe commiſſion'd to the field, 
Like Pallas dreadful with her ſable ſhield, 
Or fierce Bellana thund*ring at the wall, 
While flames aſcend, and mighty ruins fall; 
Fle knew ſoft combats ſuit the tender dame, 
New to the field, and ſtill a foe to fame. 


A— he 


| Thro' breaking ranks his furious courſe he bends; 


And at the Goddefs his broad lance extends: 
T hro? her bright veil the daring weapon drove, 
| Th' ambroſtal veil, which all the Graces wove: 
Her ſnowy, hand the razing ſteel profan'd, ' 
And the tranſparent ſKin with crimfon ſtain'd. 
From the clear vein a ſtream immortal flow'd, . 
Such ſtream as iſſues from a wounded God; Tr 
Pure emanation ! uncbrrupted flood! 3 
Unlike our groſs, diſeas'd, terreſtrial blood! & 
(For not the bread of man their Hife ſuſtains, 
Nor wine's inflaming juice ſupplies their veins.) 
With tender ſhrieks the Goddeſs fill'd the place, 
And dropt her offspring from her weak embrace. 
Him Phebus took: he caſts a cloud around | 
The fainting chief, and wards the mortal wound. 
Then with a voice that ſhook the vaulted ſkics, 6 
The king inſults the Goddels as ſhe flies. fy 
Ill with Fove's daughter bloody fights agree, | 
The field of combat is no ſcene tor thee:: 
Go, let thy own ſoft ſex employ thy care, 
Go lull the coward, or delude the fair. 
Taught by this ſtroke, renounce the war's alarms, 
And learn'to tremble at the name of arms. ' X 
Tydides thus. The Goddeſs, ſeiz'd with dread, 
Confus'd, diſtracted, from the conflict fled. 
To aid her, ſwift the winged Iris flew, 
Wrapt in a miſt ahove the warring crew. 
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Hamer ſays, ſhe ſpread her veil that it might be 
a defence againſt the darts, How comes it then 
afterwards to be pierced through, when Venus is 
wounded? It is manifeſt the veil was not impene- 
trable, and is ſaid here to be a defence only as it 
rendered Anras inviſible, by being interpoſed. 

+ We have ſeen with what eaſe Venus takes Paris 
out of the battle in the third book, when his life 
was in danger from Menelaus ;* but here when ſhe 
has 'a charge of more importance and nearer con- 
cern, ſhe is not able to preſerve herſelf or her ſon 
from the fury of Diamed. The difference of ſucceſs 
in two attempts ſo like each other, is occaſioned b 
that penetration of fight with which Pallas had en- 
dued her favourite. F, or the Gods in their intercourſe 
with men are not ordinarily ſeen, but when they 


pleaſe to render themſelves vilible; wherefore Venus 


might think herſelf and her ſon ſecure from the in- 

ſolence of this daring mortal; but was in this de- 

ceived, being ignorant of that faculty, wherewith 

= hero was enabled to diſtinguiſh Gods as well as 
en. 77 

© In our author' says they had a notion of Gods 

that were corporeal, to whom they aſcribed bodies, 


though of a-more ſubtle kind than thoſe of mortals. 
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NOTES. | 
So in this very place he ſuppoſes them to have 
blood, but blood of a finer or ſuperior nature. This 
particular of the wounding of 8 ſeems to be à 
fiction of Homer's own brain, naturally deducible 
from this doctrine of corporeal Gods; and confidered 
as poetry, it is no way ſhocking. Yet our author, 
as if he had foreſeen ſome objection, has very art- 
fully inſerted a juſtification of this bold ſtroke, in 
the ſpeech Diane ſoon after makes to ens. For as 
it was natural to comfort her daughter, by putting 
her in mind that many other Deitjes had received 
| as ill treatment from mortals by the permiſſion of 
Jupiler; To it was of great uſe to the poet, to enu- 
merate thoſe ancient fables. to the ſame purpote, 
which being then generally aſſented to, might ob- 
tain credit for his own. ns | 

$ The opinion of the incorruptibility of celeſtia! 
| matter ſeems to have been received in the time of 
Hanier. For he makes the immortality of the Gods 
to depend upon the incorruptible nature of the nutri- 
ment by which they are ſuſtained : as the mortality 
of men to proceed from the corruptible materials ot 
which they are made, and by which they are nou- 
riſhed. 1 | 
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The Queen of love with faded charms ſhe found, 

Pale was her cheek, and livid look'd the wound. 

To Mars, who fat remote, they bent their way! 

Far ou the left, with clouds involy'd he lay; 

Beſide him ſtood his lance, diftain'd with gore, 

And, rein'd with gold, his foaming ſteeds before. 

Low at his knee, {he begg'd, with ſtreaming eyes,“ 

Her brother's car, to mount the diſtant ſkies, 

And ſhew'd the wound by fierce Tydiaes given, | 

A mortal man, who dares encounter heav'n. 

Stern Mars attentive hears the Queen complain, 

And to her hand commits the golden rein; 

She mounts the feat opprels'd with ſilent woe, 

Driv'n by the Goddels of the painted bow. 

The laſh reſounds, the rapid Eariot flies, 

And in a moment ſcales the lofty ſkies. . 

There ſtopp'd the car, and there the courſers ſtood, 

Fed by fair Iris with ambroſial food. 

Before her mother, love's bright Queen appears, 

C'erwhelm'd with anguiſh, and diſſolv'd in tears; 

She rais'd her in her arms, beheld her bleed, 

And aſk'd, what God had wrought this guilty deed? 
Then ſhe: This inſult from no God 1 found, 

An impious mortal gave the daring wound! 

Behold the deed of haughty Diomed ! 

”I was in the ſon's defence the mother bled. 


HOM E R CoMPLETE. 
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The war with Trey no more the Grecians wage; 
But with the Gods (th' immortal Gods) engage. 
Dione then. | Thy wrongs with patience bear, 
And ſhare thoſe griefs inferior powers mult ſhare ; 
Unnumber'd woes mankind ſrom us ſuitain, 
And men with woes afflict the Gods again. 
The mighty Mars in mortal fetters bound, 
And lodg'd in brazen dungeons under ground, 
Full thirteen moons impriſon'd roar'd in vain 
Otus and Ephialtes held the chain: | 
Perhaps had periſh'd ; had not Hermes” care 
Reſtor'd the groaning God to upper air. 
Great Fund's {elf has borne her weight of pain, 
Th' imperial partner of the heav'nly reign ; 
Amphitryon's ſon infix'd the deadly dart, 
And fill'd with anguiſh her immortal heart. 
Ev'n hell's grim king Alcides pow's conteſt, 
The ſhaft found entrance in his iron breaſt ; 
To 7e's high palace for a cure he fled, 
Pierc'd in his own dominions of the dead; 
Where Pm ſprinkling heav'nly balm around, 
Aſſuag'd the glowing pangs, and clos'd the wound. 
Raſh, impious man! to ſtain the bleſt abodes, 
And drench his arrows in the blood of Gods ! 
But thou, (tho* Pallas urg'd thy. frantic deed) 
W hoſe ſpear ill-fated makes a Goddeſs . 
now 


LI 
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* All the former Eugliſß tranſlators make it, ſbe 
fell an her knees, an overſight occaſioned by the want 
of a competent knowledge in antiquities (without 
which no man can tolerably underſtand this au- 
thor.) For the cuſtom of praying on the knees was 
unknown to the Greeks, and in uſe only among the 
Fiebrews. 

+ It is remarkable, that all former commentators 
have been totally at a loſs how to account for the 
whole of the above tranſaction. Some of them, for 
want. of underſtanding the ſublimity of Hamer, have 
accuſed him of making Gods of his heroes, and mor- 
tals of his Gods. They have been offended with him, 
for putting it into the power of mankind to wound 


or afflict the Gods. But this cenſure is entirely 


founded on their ignorance of the origin of Grecian 
mythology, which, when rightly underſtood, removes 
every difficulty, and renders the whole paſſage plain, 


intelligible, and ſingularly beautiful. Let the fol- 


lowing brief explanation therefore ſuffice. In an- 
cient times, long before the days of Homer, it was 
well known, that men after death ſtill continued to 
live as men, in complete human forms, but far more 
perfect, on which account they were called Gods, 
as having attained to a ſuperior and more exalted 
ſtate of 3 Their place of habitation was 


% 
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underſtood to be, not in the air, or above the clouds, 
but in the minds of ſurviving men, whereby they were 
capable of inciting all their affections and thoughts, 
and thus inſtigating them to ſuch and ſuch actions 
agrecable thereto : and on the other hand it was be- 
lieved, that men had the power of re- acting according 


te their freedom of choice and determination, and 


in a certain way affecting thoſe ſpirits who were aſſo- 
ciated with them. This reciprocal connection be- 
tween men and ſpirits was accounted eſſential to the 
ſubſiſtence of both, and in this manner they thought 
the great chain of exiſtence was continued from the 


| Supreme Being down to man on earth. Now if 


we conlider Homer's hiſtory of Gods and Goddeſſes 
according to this light, it will evidently appear, that 
he availed himſelf of theſe general notions of the 
ancients, which, witha variety of other knowledges 
connected therewith, formed the baſis of heathen 
mythology. Thus in the paſſage before us, where 
it is faid, that men afflict the Gods with woes, we 
are to underſtand that power which man poſſeſſes 
of reſiſting or not obeying any impreſſion ariſing in 
his mind, in which caſe 1h aſſociate ſpirit that pre- 
ſides over that particular affection, in quality of 
God, or Goddeſs, is ſuppoſed to be affected with 
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Know thou, whoe'er with heav'nly pow'r contends, 

Short is his date, and ſoon his glory ends ; | 

From fields of death when late he ſhall retire, 

No infant on his knees ſhall call him fire.* 

Strong as thou art, ſome God may yet be found, 

To ſtretch thee pale and gaſping on the ground; 

Thy diſtant wife, Ægiale the fair, 

Starting from ſleep with a diſtracted air, 

Shall rouſe thy ſlaves, and her loſt lord deplore, 

The brave, the great, the glorious, now no more ! 
This ſaid, ſhe wip'd from Venus wounded palm 


The facred Ichor, and infus'd the balm. 


Juno and Pallas with a ſmile ſurvey'd, 

And thus to Fave began the blue-ey'd maid. 
Permit thy daughter, gracious Fove / to tel 

How this miſchance the Cyprian queen befel. 

As late ſhe try'd with paſſion to inflame 

The tender boſom of a Grecian dame, 

Allur'd the fair with moving thoughts of joy, 

To quit her country for ſome youth of Trey ; 

The claſping zone, with golden buckles bound, 

Raz'd her ſoft hand with this lamented wound. 

The Sire of Gods and men ſuperior ſmil'd, 4 
And, calling Venus, thus addreſt his child. 
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Not theſe, O daughter, are thy proper cares, 
Thee milder arts befit, and ſofter wars; 
Sweet ſmiles are thine, and kind endearing charms, 
To Mars and Pallas leave the deeds of arms. 
Thus they in heav'n : while on the plain below 
The fierce Tydides charg'd his D r1an foe, 
Fluſh'd with celeſtial blood purſu'd his way, 
And fearleſs dar'd the threat*ning God of day: 
Already in hi, hopes he ſaw him kill'd, 
'Tho' — behind Apollo's mighty ſhield. 
Thrice ruſhing furious, at the chief he ſtruck: 
His blazing buckler thrice Apo! ſhook :. 
He try'd the fourth: when breaking from the cloud, 
A more than mortal voice was heard aloud. 

O ſon of Tydeus, ceaſe! be wiſe, and ſee 
How vaſt the diff*rence of the Gods and thee; 
Diſtance immenſe ! between the pow'rs that ſhine 
Above, eternal, deathleſs, and divine, 
And mortal man! a wretch of humble birth, 


A ſhort-liv'd reptile in the duſt of earth. 


So ſpoke the God who darts celeſtial fires ; 
He dreads his fury, and ſome ſteps retires. 5 
Then Phebus bore the chief of Venus race 
To Troy's high fane, and to his holy place; 
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* This is Homer's manner of foretelling that he 
ſhall periſh unfortunately in battle, which is inh- 
nitely a more artful way of conveying that thought 
than by a direct expreſſion. He does not ſimply 
ſay he ſhall never return from the war, but inti- 
mates as much by deſcribing the loſs of the moſt 
ſenſible and affecting pleaſure that a warrior can 
receive at his return. the like nature is the pro- 
phecy at the end of this ſpeech of the hero's death, 
by repreſenting it in a dream of his wife's. There 
are many fine ſtrokes of this kind in the prophetical 
parts of the Old Teſtament. Nothing 1s more na- 
tural than Diane's forming theſe images of revenge 
upon Diomed, the hope of which vengeance was ſo 
proper a topic of conſolation to Venus. 8 

The poet here ſeems to complement the fair ſex 
at the expence of truth, by concealing the character of 
Agtiale, whom he has deſcribed with the diſpoſition 
of a faithful wife ; though the hiſtory of thoſe times 
repreſents her as an abandoned proſtitute, who gave 
up her own perfon and her huſh 
tover. So that Diomed at his return from Trey, when 
he expected to be received with all the tenderneſs of 
a loving ſpouſe, found his bed and throne poſſeſſed b 
an adulterer, was forced to fly his country, and ſeek 
refuge and ſubſiſtence in foreign lands. Thus the 
offended Goddeſs executed her vengeance by the 


No, 4. 


proper effects of her own power, by involving the 


and's crown to her 1 
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hero in a ſeries of misfortunes proceeding from the 
incontinence of his wife. 
1 One may obſerve the decorum and decency our 
author conſtantly preſerves on this occaſion : e 
only ſmiles, the other Gods laugh out. That Homer 
was no enemy to mirth, may 2 from ſeveral 
places of his m; which, ſo ſerious as it is, is in- 
terſperſed with many gaieties. Raillery could ne- 
ver be more natural than when two of the female 
ſex had an opportunity of triumphing over another 
whom they hated, Homer makes wiſdom herſelf 
not able, even in the prefence of Jupiter, to reſiſt 
the temptation. She breaks into a ludicrous ſpeech, 
and the Supreme Being himſelf vouchſaſes to ſmile at 
it. But this is not introduced without judgment 
and precaution, For we ſee he makes Minerva 
firſt beg Fupiter's permiſſion for this piece of free- 
dom, Permit thy daughter, gracious Fove ; in which 
he aſks the reader's leave to enliven his narration 
with this piece of gaiety. | | 

$ Dromed ſtill maintains his intrepid character; he 

retires but a ſtep or two even from Apollo. The 
conduct of Homer is remarkably juſt and rational 
here. He gives Diomed no fort of advantage over 


Apollo, becauſe he would not feign what was en- 
tirely incredible, and what no allegory could juſtify. 
He wounds Fenus and Mars, as it is morally poſſible 


to overcome the irregular paſſions which are repre- 
ſented 
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Latona there and Phebe heal'd the wound, 
With vigour arm'd him, and with glory crown'd. 
This done, the patron of the ſilver bow 

A phantom rais'd, the ſame in ſhape and ſhow * 
With great AMneas ; ſuch the form he bore, 


And ſuch in fight the radiant arms he wore. 


Around the ſpectre bloody wars are wag'd,. 
And Greece and Troy with claſhin ſhields engag'd. 
Meantime on Hion's tow'r Apollo ſtood, 
And calling A: rs, thus urg'd the raging God. 
Stern pow'r of arms, by whom the mighty fall, 
Who bathe in blood, and ſhake th* embattled wall, 
Riſe in thy wrath ! to helPs abhorr'd abodes 
Diſpatch yon Greek, and vindicate the Gods. 
Firk roſy Venus felt his brutal rage; 
Me next he charg'd, and dares all heav'n engage: 
The wretch would brave high heav'n's inirhozte: Sire, 
His triple thunder, and his bolts of fire. 
The God of battle iſſues on the plain, 


Stirs all the ranks, and fires the Trojan train; 


In form like Acamas, the Thracian guide, 
Enrag'd, to Trey's retiring chiefs he cry'd: 
How long, ye ſons of Priam! will ye fly, 
And unreveng'd fee Priam's people die? 
Still unreſiſted ſhall the foe deſtroy, 
And ſtretch the {laughter to the gates of Troy? 
Lo brave Aneas ſinks beneath his wound, 
Not godlike Hector more in arms renown'd : 
Haſte all, and take the gen'rous warrior's part. 
He ſaid ; new coutage Fell d each hero's heart. 
Sarpedm firſt his ardent ſoul expreſs'd, 
And, turn'd to Hector, theſe bold words addreſs'd. 
Say, Chief, is all thy ancient valour loſt, + 
Where are thy threats, and where thy glorious boaſt, 
That propt alone by Priam's race ſhould ſtand 
Troy's facred walls, nor need a foreign hand? 


2 


Now, now thy country calls her wanted friends, 
And the ou my — 7 deriſion ends. 
Remote they ſtand, while alien t en I 
Like il hounds before the Hons . 
Far diſtant hence I held my wide command, 
W here foaming Aantbus laves the Lycian land, 
With ample wealth (the wiſh of mortals) bleſt, 
A beauteous wife, and infant at her breaſt ;. 
With thoſe I left whatever dear could be; 
Greece, if ſhe conquers,. nothing wins from me. 
Yet firſt in fight my Lycian bands Fchear, 
And long to meet this mighty man ye fear. 
While Hen idle ſtands, nor bids the brave 
Their wives, their infants, and their altars ſave. 
Haſte, warrior, haſte ! preſerve thy threaten'd ſtate; 
Or one vaſt burſt of all-involying fate 
Full o'er your tow'rs ſhall fall, and ſweep away 
Sons, ſires, and wives, an undiſtinguiſh'd prey. 
Rouze all thy Trojans, urge thy aids to ng ty 
Theſe claim thy . by day, thy watch by night: 
With force inceſſant the brave Greeks oppoſe; 
Such cares thy friends deſerve, and ſuch thy foes. 
Stung to the heart the gen'rous Hector hears, 
But Ps reproof with decent filence bears. 


On earth he leaps; his brazen armour rings. 
Two ſhining ſpears are brandiſh'd in his hands; 
Thus arm'd, he animates his drooping bands, 
Revives their ardour, turns their ſteps from flight, 


And wakes anew the dying flames of fight: 


They turn, they ſtand : the Greets their fury dare, 
Condenſe their pow'rs, and wait the growing war. 
As when, on Ceres ſacred floor, the ſwain 
Spreads the wide fan to clear the golden grain, 
And the light chaff, before the breezes borne, 
Aſcends in clouds from off the heapy corn ; 


N O T ES. 
ſented by thoſe Deities. But it is impoſſible to van- 
quiſh Apollo, in whatſoever capacity he 1s conſidered, 
either as the Sun, or as Deſtiny. One may ſhoot at 
the ſun, but not hurt him; and one may ſtrive 
againſt deſtiny, but not ſurmount it, 

*The fiction of a God's placing a phantom in- 
{tead of the hero, to delude the enemy and continue 
the engagement, means no more than that the 
enemy thought he was in the battle. This is the 
language of poetry, which prefers a marvellous 
fiction to a plain and ſimple truth, the recital whereof 
would be cold and unaffecting. Thus Minerva's 
guiding a javelin, fignifies only that it was thrown 
with art and dexterity ; Mars taking upon him the 
ſhape of Acamas, that the courage of Acamas incited 
him to do fo, and'in like manner of the reſt. 

+ It will be hard to find a ſpeech more warm and 
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NOTES. 
ſpirited than this of Sarpedon, or which comprehends 
15 much in ſo fe words. Nothing could be more 
artfully thought upon to pique Heclor, who was ſo 
jealous of his country's glory, than to tell him he 
had formerly conceived tov great a notion of the 
Trojan valour; and to exalt the auxiliaries above 
his countrymen. The deſcription Sarpedon er of 
the little concern or intereſt himſelf had in the war, 
in oppoſition to the neceſſity and imminent danger 
of the Trojans, greatly ſtrengthens this preference, 


much it behoves him to animate and encourage the 
auxiliaries; for this is to ſay in other words, yon 


| contxary to exhort you, 


ſhould exhort thetn, and they are forced on the 


From his proud car the prince impetuous ſprings ;: | 


The- 


and lays the charge very home upon their honour. . 
In the latter part, which preſeribes Hector his duty, 
there is a particular reprimand, in telling him ho- 
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The grey duſt, riſing with collected winds, 
Drives Ger the barn, and whitens all the hinds“ 
All white with duſt the Grecian hoſt appears, 
From trampling ſtaeds, and thund'ring charioteers. 
The duſky clouds from labonr'd earth arife, 

And roll in ſmoaking volumes to the ſkies.. 

Mars hovers o'er them with his ſable ſhield, 

And adds new horrots to the darken'd field? 
Pleas'd with his charge, and ardent to-fulfil 

In Troy's defence Apollo's heav'nly will: 

Soon as from fight the blue-ey'd maid retires, 

Each Tr%jan bolom with new warmth he fires, 

And now the God, from forth his ſacred fane, 
Produc'd Aneas to the ſhouting train; 

Alive, unharm'd, with all his around,. 

Ere& he ſtood, and vig'rous from his wound: 
Inquiries none they made; the dreadful day 

No pauſe of words admits, no dull delay; 

Fierce Diſcord ſtorms, Apollo lond exclaims, 

Fame calls, Mars thunders, and the field's in flames. 
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Stern Diamed with either Ajax ſtood, 
And great Dee, bath'd in hoſtile blood. 
Embodied cloſe, the lab'ring Grecian train 
The fierceſt ſhock of charging hoſts ſuſtain; 
Unmov'd and filent, the whole war they wait, 
Serenely dreadful, and as fix'd as fate. 
So when th' embattled clouds in dark array ? 
Along the ſkies their gloomy lines diſplay, 
When now the North his boiſt'rous rage has ſpent; . 
And peaceful ſleeps the liquid element, 
The low. hung vapours, motionleſs and till, 
Reſt on the ſummits of the ſhaded hill; 
Till the maſs ſcatters as the winds ariſe, 
8 and broken thro' the ruffled ſkies. 

or was the gen' ral wanting to his train, 

From troop to troop he toils through all the plain. 
Ye Greeks, be men! the charge of battle bear; 1 
Your brave aſſociates, and yourſelves revere 8 


Let glorious acts more glorious acts inſpire, 
And catch from breaſt to breaſt the noble fire 
On 
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"NOTES. 
Homer calls the threſhing-floor ſacred not only 
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while Boreas and the other boiſterous winds, which 


as it was conſecrated to Ceres, but in regard of it's | diſperſe and break the clouds, are laid aſleep. This 


reat uſe and advantage to human kind ; in which 
Kate alſo he frequently gives the ſame epithet to 
cities, &c; This fimile is of an exquiſite beauty. 

+ This fimile contains' as proper a compariſon, 
and. as fine a picture of nature as any in Homer: 
however it is to be feared the beauty and propriety 
of it will not be very obvious to many readers, be- 
cauſe it is the — . of a natural appearance 
which they have not had an opportunity to remark, 
and which can be obſerved only in a meuntainous 
country. It happens frequently in very calm wea- 
ther, that the atmoſphere is charged with thick 
vapours, ' Whoſe gravity is ſuch that they neither rife | 
nor fall, but remain pois'd in the air at a certain 


height, where they continue frequently for ſeveral | 


days together. In a plain country this occaſions no 
other viſible appearance, but of an uniform clouded 
ſky ; but in a hilly region theſe vapuurs are to be 
ſeen covering the tops, and ſtretched along the ſides | 
of the mountain; the clouded parts above being 
terminated and diſtinguiſhed from the clear parts 
below by a ſtrait line running parallel to the 255 
ron, as far as the mountains extend. The whole 
compaſs of nature cannot afford a nobler and more 
exact repreſentation of a numerous army, drawn up 
in line of battle, and expecting the charge. The 
long- extended even front, the cloſeneſs of the ranks, 
the firmneſs; order, and ſilence of the whole, are all 
drawn with great reſemblance in this one compa- 
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is as exact as it is poetical; for when the winds 
ariſe, this regular order is ſoon diſſolved. This 
circumſtance is added to the deſcription, as an omi- 
nous anticipation of the flight and diſſipation of the 
Greeks, which ſoon enſued when Mars and Heco. 
broke in upon them. 

t If Hamer in the longer ſpeeches of the Hliad, 
ſays all that could be faid by eloquence, in the 
ſhorter he ſays all that can be ſaid with judgment. 
Whatever fome few modern critics have thought, 
it will be found upon due reflection, that the length 
or brevity of his ſpeeches is determined as the occa- 
ſions either allow letfure or demand haſte. This 
conciſe oration of Agamemnen is a maſler-piece in 
the lacanic way. The exigence required he ſhould” 
ſay ſomething very powerful, and no time was to 
be loſt. He therefore warms the brave and the 
timorous by one and the ſame exhortation, which at 
once moves by the love of glory, and the tear of 
death. It is ſhort and full, like that of the brave. 
Srotch general under Guftavus, who upon fight of 
the enemy, ſaid only this; „See ye thoſe lads? 
Either fell them, or they'll fetl you.“ 

This noble exhortation of Agamemnon is cor- 
reſpondent to the wiſe ſcheme of Nz#er in the ſecond. 
book: where he adviſed to rank the ſoldiers of the 
fame nation together, that being known to each 
other, all might be incited either by a generous 
emulation or a decent ſhame. . ' 


riſon. The poet adds, that this appearance is 
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On valour's ſide the odds of combat lie, 

The brave live glorious, or lamented die; 

"Tne wretch who trembles in the field of fame, 

Meets death, and worſe than death, eternal ſhame. 
Theſe words he ſeconds with his flying lance, 


* 


: 


N 


To meet whoſe point was ſtrong Deicoon's chance; 


Ancas' triend, and in his native place 
Honour'd and lov'd like Priam's royal race: 
Lang had he fought the foremoſt in the field; 
But now the monarch's lance tranſpierc'd histhield : 
His ſhield too weak the furious dart to ſtay, 
Thro' his broad belt the weapon forc'd it's way; 
The grizly wound diſmiſs'd his ſoul to hell, 
His arms around him rattled as he fell. 

Then fierce Anras brandiſhing his blade, 
In duſt Orfilechus and Crethmr laid, 
Whoſe fire Dricleus, wealthy, brave, and great, 
In well-buflt Pherz held his lofty ſeat : 
Sprung from Alpheiis, plenteous ſtream ! that yields 
Gates > of harveſts to the Pylian fields. 
He got Orfilschus, Diicleus he, 
And theſe deſcended in the third degree. 
Too early expert in the martial toll, 
In ſable ſhips they left their native foil, 
T' avenge Atrides: now, untimely ſlain, 
They fell with glory on the Phrygian plain. 
So two young mountain lions, nurs'd with blood 
In dee — * of the gloomy wood, 
Ruſh fearleſs to the plains, and uncontroul'd 
Depopulate the ſtalls, and waſte the fold ; 
Till pierc'd at diſtance from their native den, 
O'erpower'd they fall beneath the force of men. 
Proſtrate on _ their beauteous bodies lay, 
Like mountain firs, as tall and ſtrait as they. 
Great Menelaiis views with pitying eyes, 
Lifts his bright lance, and at the victor flies ; 
Mars urg'd him on ; yet, ruthleſs in his hate,* 
The God but urg'd him to provoke his fate. 
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He thus advancing, Ne/tor's valiant ſon 
Shakes for his danger, and neglects his own 
Struck with the thought, ſhould Helen's lord be 
{larn, 
And all his country's glorious labours vain, 
Already met the threat*ning heroes ſtand; 
The ſpears already tremble in their hand: 
th'd Antilochus, his aid to bring, 


In ru 
| And fall or conquer by the Spartan king. 


Theſe ſeen, the Dardan backward turn'd his courſe; 


Brave as he was, and ſhunn'd unequal force. 
The breathleſs bodies to the Greeks they drew; 


— 


Then mix in combat, and their toils renew. 


Firſt Pylæmenes, great in battle, bled, 
Who ſheath'd in braſs the Paphlagonians led. 
Atrides mark'd him where ſublime he ſtood ; 
Fix'd in his throat, the jav'lin drank his blood. 
The faithful Mydon, as he turn'd from fight 15 
His flying courſers, ſunk to endleſs nights 
A broken rock by Ne/tzr's ſon was thrown ; 

His bended arm receiv'd the falling ſtone, 

From his numb'd hand the iv*ry-ſtudded reins 
Dropt in the duſt, are trail'd along the plains : 
Mean while his temples feel a deadly wound ; 

He groans in death, and pond'rous ſinks to ground: 
Deep drove his helmet m the ſands, and there 
The head ſtood fix'd, the quiv'ring legs in air: 
Till trampled flat beneath the courſer's feet, 

The youthful victor mounts his empty ſeat, | 
And bears the prize in triumph to the fleet. 

Great Hector ſaw, and raging at the view 
Pours on the Greeks: the Trojan troops purſue 
He fires his hoſt with animating cries, 

And brings along the Furies of the ſkies. 
Mars, ſtern deſtroyer ! and Bellana dread,t 
Flame in the front, and thunder at their head; 
This ſwells the tumult and the rage of fight; 
That ſhakes a ſpear that caſts a dreadful light : 


here 


NOTE 8s. 

This is a ſtriking inſtance of what has been in 
general obſerved by commentators on the battles of 
Homer, his artful manner of making us meaſure one 
hero by another. We have here an exact ſcale of 
the valour of Aneas and of Menelaus ; how much 
the former outweighs the latter, appears by what is 
ſaid of Mars in theſe lines, and by the neceſſity of 
Antilechus's aſliſting Menelaus : as afterwards what 
overballance that aſſiſtance gave him, by Aneas's re- 
treating from them both. How very nicely are 
theſe degrees marked on either hand? This know- 
ledge of the difference which nature itſelf ſets 
between one man and another, makes our author 


NOTE 8. 
neither blame theſe two heroes for going againſt 
one who was ſuperior to each of them in ſtrength ; - 
nor that one, for retiring from both, when * 
conjunction made them an overmatch to him, 
There is great judgment in all this. 

+ There is a great nobleneſs in this paſſage. 
With what pomp is Hector introduced into the 
battle, where Mars and Bellona are his attendants ? 
The retreat of D:gned is no lefs beautiful; Minerva 
had removed the miſt from his eyes, and he imme- 
 diately difcovers Mars aſſiſting Hector. His ſur- 
prize on this occaſion is finely wnaged by that of the 
traveller on the ſudden ſight of the river. 
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Where H-&-r march'd, the God of battles ſhin'd, 

Now ſtorm'd before him, and now rag'd behind. 
Tyadides paus'd amidſt his full career; 

Then firſt the hero's manly breaſt knew fear. 

As when ſome ſimple ſwain his cot forſakes, 

And wide thro! fens an unknown journey takes; 

If chance a ſwelling brook his paſſage ſtay, 

And foam impervious croſs the wand rer's way, 

Confus'd he ſtops, a length of country paſt, 

Eyes the rough waves, and tir'd, returns at laſt. 

Amaz'd no leſs the great Tydides ſtands; 

He ſtay' d, and turning, thus addreſs'd his bands. 
No wonder, - Greeks ! that all to Hector yield, 

Secure of fav'ring Gods, he takes the field; 

His ſtrokes they Hood, and avert our ſpears : 

Behold where Aar, in mortal arms appears! 

Retire then warriors; but ſedate and flow ; 

Retire, but with your faces to the foe. 

Truſt not too ch your unavailing might; 

*T'is not with Troy, but with the Gods ye fight. 
Now. near the Greeks the black battalions drew ; 

And firſt two leaders valiant Hector ſlew, 

His force Anchialus and Mnefthes found, 

In ev'ry art of glorious: war renown'd 

In the ſame car the chiefs to combat ride, 

And fought united, and united dy'd. 

Struck at the ſight, the mighty Ajax glows 

With thirſt of vengeance, and aflaults the foes, 

His maſly ſpear with matchleſs fury ſent, 

Thro' Amphias belt and heaving belly went: 

Amphius Apeſus* happy ſoil poſſeſs'd, | 

With herds abounding, and with treaſure bleſs'd ; 

But fate reſiſtleſs from his country led 

The chief, to periſh at his people's head. 

Shook with his fall his brazen armour rung, 

And fierce, to ſeize it, conqu'ring Ajax ſprung ; 

Around his head an iron tempeſt rain'd ; | 

A wood of ſpears his ample ſhield ſuſtain'd ; 

Beneath one foot the yet warm corpſe he preſt, 

And drew his jav'lin from the bleeding breaſt : 

He could no more ; the ſhow'ring darts deny'd 

Jo ſpoil his glitt'ring arms, and plumy pride. 

Now foes on foes came pouring on the fields, 


With briſtling lances, and compacted ſhields; 
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| Till in the ſteely circle ſtraiten'd round, 

Forc'd he gives way, and ſternly quits the ground. 
While thus they ſtrive, Tipalemus the great, 

Urg'd'by the force of unreſiſted fate, 


Burns with deſire Sarpedlin's ſtrength to prove; 


Alcides' offspring meets the ſon of Fove. 
Sheath'd in bright arms each adverſe chief came on, 
'Fove's great deſcendant, and his greater ſon. 
repar'd for combat, ere the lance he toſt, 
The daring Rhodian vents his haughty boaſt. 
What brings this Lycian counſe lor ſo ſar, “ 
To tremble at our arms, not mix in war? 
Know thy vain (elf, nor let their flatt'ry move, 
Who ſtyle thee fon of cloud-compeliing de. 
How far unlike thoſe chiefs of race divine, 
How valt the diff*rence of their deeds and thine ! 
de got ſuch heroes as my fire, whoſe ſoul 
> fear could d:unt, nor earth, nor hell controul. 
Trey felt his arm, and yon proud ramparts ſtand + 
Rais'd on the ruins of his vengeful hand: 
With {ix ſmall ſhips, and but a ft:nder train, 
He leſt the town, a wide deſcrted plain. 
But what art thou? who deedlefs look*{t around, 
While unreveng'd thy Zyr:ans bite the ground: 
Small aid to Troy thy feeble force can be, 
But wert thou greater, thou muſt yield to me. 
. Pierc'd by my ſpear to endleſs darkneſs gol 
I make this preſent to the ſhades below. 
The ſon of Hercules, the Rhadian guide, 
Thus haughty ſpoke. The Lycian king reply'd. 
hy fire, O prince! o'erturn'd the Trejan ſtate, 
Whoſe perjur'd monarch well deſerv'd his fate; 
Thoſe heav'nly ſteeds the hero ſought ſo far, 
Falſe he detain'd, the juſt reward of war : 
Nor ſo content, the gen'rous chief defy'd, 
With baſe reproaches and unmanly 2 
But you, unworthy the high race you boaſt, 
Shall raiſe my glory when thy own is loſt = 
Now meet thy fate, and by Kea ſlain, 
Add one more ghoſt to Plulo's gloomy reign. 
He ſaid: both jav'lins at an inſtant flew : 
Both ſtruck, both wounded, but Sarpedon's ew: 
Full in the boaſter's neck the weapon ſtood, 
Transfix'd his throat, and drank the vital blood; 
| The 


| NO ITE >. 
There is a particular ſarcaſm in Tlzpolemus's 
calling Sarpedem in this place Lycian counſellor, one 
better ſkilled in oratory than war; as he was the 
gpvernor of a people who had long been in peace, 


and probably (if we may gueſs from his character in 
Homer) remarkable tor his ſpeeches. 

He alludes to the hiſtory of the firſt deſtruction 
of 7roy by Hercules, occaſioned by Laomedon's re- 


No, 4 7 


N O T E S. 
fuſing that hero the horſes, which were the reward 
promiſed him for the delivery of his daughter Heſiane. 

} Theſe words include the chief ſtring of Sars 
peden's anſwer to Tlepalemus, He tells him Laame- 
don deſerved his misfortune, not only for his perfidy, 
but for injuring à brave man with unmanly and 
ſcandalous reproaches; alluding to thoſe which 


T "Prog had juſt before cait upon him. 
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The ſoul diſJainful ſeeks the caves of night, 
And his {-al'd eyes for ever loſe the light. 

Yet not in vain, T lepolemus, was thrown 
Thy angry lance ; which piercing to the bone 
Sarpedon's thigh, had robb'd the chief of breath; 
But 7-ve was preſent, and forbad the death, 
Borne from the conflict by his Jycian throng, 
The wounded hero dragg'd the lance along. 

His friends, each buſy'd in his ſev'ral part, 

hro* haſte, or danger, had not drawn the dart.) 

The Greeks with flain Tiepolemus retir'd ; 

Whoſe fall Ulyes view'd, with fury fir'd ; 
Doubtful if Z2ve's great ſon he ſhould purſue, 
Or pour his vengeance on the Lycian crew. 

But heav'n and fate the firſt deſign withſtand, - 
Nor this great death muſt grace Ulyes' hand. 
Minerva drives him on the Lycian train; 
Alaſtor, Gromius, Halius, ſtrow'd the plain, 
Alcander, Prytanis, Neeman fell, 

And numbers more his ſword had ſent to hell: 
But Hector ſaw; and furious at the ſight, 
Ruth'd terr.ble amidſt the ranks of fight. 
With joy Sarpedon view'd the wiſh'd relief, 
And, faint, lamenting, thus implor'd the chief. 
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Oh ſuffer not the ſoe to hear away 
My helpleſs corps, an unaſſiſted prey: 
If I, unbleſt, muſt ſee my ſon no more, 
My much-lov'd confort, and my native ſhore, 

Yet let me die in [{ron's ſac red wall; 5 
Troy, in whoſe cauſe I fell, ſhall mourn my fall. 

H ſaid, nor Hector to the chief replies, 

But ſhakes his plume, and ſierce to combat flies, 
Swift as a whirlwind drives the ſcatt' ring foes, 
And dyes the giound with purple as he goes. 

Beneath a beech, F-ve's conſecrated. ſhade, 
{1's mournful friends divine Sarpedon laid: 

Brave Pelagon, his fav'rite chief, was nigh, - | 
Who wrench'd the jav'lin from his finewy thigh. 
The fainting ſoul ſtood ready wing'd for flight, 
And o'er his eye-balls ſwum the ſhades of night; 
But Boreas riſing freſh with gentle breath, 
Recall d his ſpirit from the gates of death. 

'Thegen'rous Greeks — with tardy pace, 
Tho' Mars and Hector thunder in their face; 
None turn their backs to mean ignoble flight, 

Slow they retreat, and ev'n retreating, fight. 

Who firſt, who laſt, by Mars and He&or's hand 

Stretch'd in their blood, lay gaſping on the ſand ? $ 
Teuthras 


— — 


| N O TES. 

* Homer is in nothing more admirable than in the 
excellent uſe h makes of the ſilence of the perſons 
he introduces. It would be endleſs to collect all the 
in{tarices of this truth throughout his poem; yet 
we cannot but put together thoſe that have already 
occured in the courſe of this work, and leave to the 
reader the pleaſure of obſerving it in what remains. 


The ſilence of the two heralds, when they were to 


take Briſeis from Achilles, in book 1. In the third 
book, when Iii tells Helen the two rivals were to 
fight in her quarrel, and that all Trvy were ſtanding 
ſpectators; that guilty princeſs makes no anſwer, 
but caſts a veil over her face and drops a tear; and 
when ſhe comes juſt after into the preſence of Priam, 
ſhe ſpeaks not, till after he has in a particular man- 
ner encouraged and commanded her. Paris and Me- 
nelaus being juſt upon the point to encounter, the 


and reviving by the 


| N G T E. Becket a 
ſerving the ſame warlike character, returns no an- 
ſwer, but immediately haſtens to the buſineſs of the 


field; as he alſo does in this place, where he inſtantly 


brings off Sarpedn, without ſo much as telling him 
he will endeavour his reſcue, | 
+ Sarpedon's mou at the extraction of the dart, 
ree air, ſhews the great judg- 

ment of our author in theſe matters. But how 
poetically has he told this truth, in raiſing the God 
Boreas to his hero's aſſiſtance, and making a little 
machine of but one line? This manner of. repre- 


ſenting common things in figure and perſon, was 


perhaps the effect of Homer's Agyptian education. 

3 This flow and orderly retreat of the Greeks, 
with their front conſtantly turned to the enemy, is 
a fine encomium both of their courage and diſcipline. 
This manner of retreat was in uſe among the anci- 


— 


ent Bacedæmoniant, as were many other martial 
cuſloms deſcribed by Hamer. This practice took 
it's riſe among that brave people, from the appre- 
henſions of being {lain with a wound received in 
their backs. Such a misfortune was not only attend- 
ed with the higheſt infamy, but they had found a 
way to puniſh them who ſuffered thus even aftee 
their death, by denying them the rites of burial. 


heaven; the former being engaged in an unjuſt 
cauſe, ſays not a word. 7+ the fourth book, when 
Jupiter has expreſſed his defire to favour Troy, Funs 
declaims againlt him, but the Goddeſs 

though much concerned, holds her peace. hen 
4 | Agamemnon too raſhly reproves Diamed, that hero re- 
| mains ſilent, and in the true character of a rough 
warrior, leaves it to his actions to ſpeak for him. | ${ This manner of breaking into an interrogation, 
In the preſent book, when Sarpedon had reproached | amidſt the deſcription of a battle, is what ferves 
Hector in an open and generous manner, Hector pre- 4 much to awaken the reader. Iz is here an 


| 
| 
't latter declares his wiſhes and hopes of conqueſt to 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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For manag' d ſteeds, and T rechus preſs'd the ground; 
Next Oenomaus, and Oenops offspring dy d; 
Oreſbius laſt fell groaning at their ſide: La 
Oreſpius, in his painted mitre gay, 
In fat Bæotia held his wealthy ſway, 
Where lakes ſurround low: Hyle's watry plain; 
A prince and people ſtudious of their gain. 

he carnage Juno from the ſkies ſurvey'd, | 
And touch'd with grief beſpoke the blue-ey*d maid. 
O ſight accurſt ! ſhall faithleſs Troy prevail, 
And ſhall our promiſe to our people fail? 
How vain the word to Menelatis giv'n 
By Joe's great daughter and the Queen of Ieav'n, 
Beneath his arms that Priam's tow'rs ſhould fall; 
If warring Gods for ever guard the wall ? 
Mars, red with ſlaughter, aids our hated foes: 
Haſte, let us arm, and force with force oppole ! 

She ſpoke ; Minerva burns to meet the war: 

And now Heav'n's Empreſs calls her blazing car.* 
At her command ruſh forth the ſteeds divine; 
Rich with immortal gold their trappings ſhine. 
Bright Hebe waits; by Heb?, ever young, 
The whirling wheels are to the chariot hung. 
On the bright axle turns the bidden wheel 
Of ſounding braſs; the poliſh'd axle ſteel. 
Eight brazen ſpokes in radiant order flame; 
The circles gold, of uncorrupted frame, 


 W 


Such as the heav'ns produce: and round the gold 
Two brazen rings of work divine were roll'd. 
The bofſy naves of ſolid ſilver ſhone ; - | 
Braces of gold ſuſpend the moving throne : 
The car behind an arching figure bore; 

The bending concave form'd an arch before. 

Silver the beam, th' extended yoke was gold, 

And golden reins th' immortal courſers Fold. 

| Herſclf,. impatient, to the ready car g 
The courſers joins, and breathes revenge and war. 

Pallas di ſrobes; her radiant veil unty d, 

With flow'rs adorn'd, with art diverſify'd, 

(The labour'd veil her heav'nly fingers wove) 

Flows on the pavement of the court of Jove. 

Now heav'n's dread arms her mighty limbs inveſt, 

Jove's cuirals blazes on her ample breaſt ; 

Deck'd in fad triumph for the mournful field, 

O'er her broad thoulders hangs his horrid ſhield, 

Dire, black, tremendous ! round the margin roll'd, 

A fringe of ſerpents hiſſing guards the gold: } _ 

Here all the terrors of grim war appear, 

Here rages Force, here tremble Flight and Fear, - 

Here ſtorm'd Contention, and here Fury frown'd, 

And the dire orb portentous Gorgon crown'd, 

The maſly golden helm the next aſſumes, 

That dreadful nods with four o*erthading plumes ; 

So vaſt, the broad circumference contains $ 

A hundred armies on a hundred plains. 


The 


OT ET 


N O T E 8. 
invocation. to the Muſe that prepares us for ſome- 
thing uncommon. 

* Homer ſeems never more delighted than when 
he has ſome occaſion of diſplaying his ſkill in me- 
chanics. The detail he gives us of this chariot is 
a beautiful example of it, Where he takes occaſion 
to deſcribe every different part with a happineſs 
rarely to be found in deſcriptions of this nature. 

+ This fiction of Pallas arraying herſelf with the 
arms of Jupiler, finely intimates that ſhe is nothing 
elſe but the wiſdom of the Almighty. The anci- 


8 


as one of thoſe that were perfectly admirable. In- 
deed there is a greatneſs and ſublimity in the whole 
paſſage, which is aſtoniſhing, and ſuperior to any 
imagination but that of Homer, nor is there any that 
might better give occaſion for that celebrated ſaying, | 
That he was the only man who had ſeen the forms 
of the Gods, or the only man who had ſhewn them. 
With what nobleneſs he deſcribes the chariot of 
Juno, the armour of Minerva, the Ægis of Jupiter, 
hilled with the figures of Horror, Afri hi, Diſcord, 


NOTE s. 
and wiſdom overturns whole armies, and humbles 
the pride of the kings who offend him] But we thaft 
not wonder at the unuſual majefty of all theſe idcas, 
if we conſider that they have a near reſemblance to 
ſome deſcriptions of the fame kind in the ſacred 
writings, where the Almighty is repreſented armed 
with terror, and deſcending in majeſty to be revenged 
on his enemies. The chariot, the bow, and the 
ſhield 8 Gad, are expreſſions frequent in the Pſalms. 
4 Our author does not particularly deſcribe this 
fringe of the Zgrs, as conſiſting of ſerpents; bitt 
that it did ſo, may be learned from Herodstus in his 
tourth: book. The Greets (fay he) borrowed the 
veſt and ſhield of Minerva from the Lybians, only 
with this difference, that the Iybian ſhield was 
fringed with thongs of leather, the Gree/ar with 
ſerpents.“ | 
S The words in the original are capable of two 
meanings; either that this helmet of 7upiter was 
ſufficient to have covered the armies of an hundred 
cities, or that the armies of an hundred cities were 
engraved upon it. It is here tranſlated in ſuch a 


and all the terrors of war, the effects of his wrath 
aganlt- men; and that ſpear with, which his power 


manner that it may be taken either way, though 


* 


the learned are moſt inclined to the ſormer ſenſe, as 


that 
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The Goddefs thus th' imperial car aſcends; ; '- 7 
Shook by her arm the mighty jav'lin bends, 

Pond'rous and huge; that when her fury burns, 
Proud tyrants huimbles, and whole hoſts o'erturns. 


Swift at the ſcourge th' ethereal courſers fly, 
While the ſmooth chariot cuts the liquid iky, 


| Heav'n's gates ſpontaneous open to the pow'rs, “ 


Heay'n's golden gates, kept by the winged hours; F 
Commillion'd in alternate watch they ſtand, 
"The ſun's bright portals and the ſkies command,, . 
Involve in clouds th* eternal gates of day, 

Or the dark barrier roll with eaſe away. 

The ſounding hinges ring: on either fide 

The gloomy volumes, pierc'd with light, divide. 
The chariot mounts, where deep in ambient ſkies 
Conftus'd, Olympus' hundred heads ariſe ; 

Where far apart the Thund'rer fills his throne, 
O'er all the Gods, fuperior and alone, 

There with her fnowy hand the Queen reſtrains 
The fiery Reeds, and thus to Zove complains, 

O Sire! can no reſentment touch thy ſoul ? 
Can Mars rebel, and does no thunder roll? 
What lawleſs rage on yon forbidden plain, 

What raſh deſtruction! and what heroes {lain ! 
Venus, and Phebus with the dreadful bow, 
Smile on the ſlaughter, and enjoy my woe. 
Mad, furious pow'r! whole unrelenting mind 
No God can govern, and no 2 bind. 

Say, mighty father! ſhall we ſcourge his pride, 
And drive from fight th' impetuous homicide ? 

To whom al thus the Thund' rer ſaid: 
Go! and the great Minerva be thy aid. 


— — 


— — 


To tame the monſter- god Minerva knows, { 
And oft afflicts his brutal breaſt with woes. 
He ſaid; Saturnia, ardent to obey, | 
Laſh'd her white ſteeds along thy acrial way. 
Swift down the ſteep of heav'n the chariot rolls, 
Between th* expanded earth and ſtarry poles. 
Far as a ſhepherd, from ſome point on high, $ 
O'er the wide main extends his boundleſs eye; 
Thro' ſuch a ſpace of air, with thund'ring found, 
At ev'ry leap th*\ immortal courſers bound: | 
Troy now they reach'd, and touch'd thoſe banks divine 
Where ſilver Simois and Scamander join. 
There uno ſtopp'd, and (her fair ſteeds unloos'd) 
Of air condens'd a vapour circumfus'd : 
For theſe, impregnate with celeſtial dew, 
On Simais* brink ambroſial herbage grew. 
TT hence to relieve the fainting Arg throng, 
Smooth as the failing doves, they glide along. [| 
The beſt and braveſt of the Grecian band 
(A warlike circle) round Tydides ſtand : 
Such was their look as lions bath'd in blood, 
Or foaming boars,. the terror of the wood. 
Heav'n's Empreſs mingles with the mortal croud, 
And ſhouts, in Stentor's founding voice, aloud: 
Stentor the ſtrong, endu'd with brazen lungs, C 
Whoſe throat ſurpals'd the force of fifty tongues. 
Inglorious Argrves ! to your race a fhame, 
And only men in figure and in name! 
Once from the — your tim'rous foes engag d., 
While fierce in war divine Achilles rag'd, | 
Now iſſuing fearleſs they poſſeſs the plain, 
Now win the thores, and ſcarce the ſeas remain. 


wy NOTES. 

that idea is greater and more extraordinary; indeed 
more agreeable to Hlamer's bold manner, and not 
extravagant if we call in the allegory to our aſſiſt- 
ance, and imagine it an alluſion to the providence 
of God that extends over all the univerſe, 

* "This marvellous circumſtance of the gates of 
heaven opening themſelves of their own accord to 
the divinities that paſs through them, is a beauty 
that cannot be ſufficiently admired. The expreſſion 
is in the Eaffern manner, where they ſaid the gates of 
heaven, or of earth, for the entrance or extremities of 
heaven or earth; a phraſe uſual in the ſcriptures. 

+ By the þzurs here are meant the ſeaſons. 

+ It is only w:/dim that can maſter frength. It 
is worth while here to obſerve the conduct of Ho- 
mer. He makes Minerva, and not Juno, to ſight 
with Mars; becauſe a combat between Mars and 
2 could not be ſupported by any allegory to 

ave authorized it: whereas the allegory of a 
battle between Mars and Menerva is very open and 
intelligible. 


4 


2 Her 
N O T ES. "es 
$ A celebrated writer citing theſe verſes as a 
noble inſtance of the ſublime, Peaks to this effect. 
« In what a wonderful manner does Homer exalt 
his deities ; meaſuring the leaps of their very horſes 
by the whole breadth of the horizon ? Who is there 
that conſidering the magnihcence of this hyperbole, 
would not cry out with reaſon, "That if theſe hea- 
venly ſteeds were to make a fecond leap, the world 
would want room for a third?“ 

This ſimile is intended to expreſs the lightneſs 
and ſmoothneſs of the motion of theſe Goddeſſes. 
This kind of movement was appropriated to the 


| Gods by the Agypians, from whom Homer might 


Mbly have taken tnis notion. 

There was a necellity for cryers whoſe voices 
were ſtronger than ordinary, in thoſe ancient times, 
before the uſe of trumpets was known in their 
armies. There is a farther propriety in Homer's 
attributing. this voice to Juno; becauſe Juno is no 
other than the air, and becauſe the air is the medium 
of ſound, | 
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Her ſpeech new fury to their kearts convey'd ; I Full on the God impel thy foaming horſe : 


While near Tydides ſtood th' Athentan maid ; 
The king beſide his panting ſteeds ſhe found, 
O'erſpent with toil, repoſing on the grouhd: 
To cool his glowing wound he ſat apart, 

he wound inflifted by the Lycian dart) 

arge drops of ſweat from all his limbs deſcend, 
Beneath his pond'rous ſhield his ſinews bend, 
Whoſe ample belt that o'er his ſhoulder lay, 
He eas'd ; and waſh'd the clotted gore away. 
The Goddels leaning o'er the bended yoke, 
Beſide his courſers, thus her ſilence broke. 

Degen rate prince! and not of Tydeus' kind,“ 
Whol: little body lodg'd a mighty mind; 
Foremoſt he preſs'd in glorious toils to ſhare, 
And ſcarce refrain'd when I forbad the war, 
Alone, unguarded, once he dar'd to go; 
Andꝰfeaſt encircled by the Theban foe ; 

There brav'd, and vanquiſh'd, many a hardy knight; 
Such neryes'I gave him, and fuch force in fight. 
Thou too no leſs haſt been my conſtant care; 

Thy hands I arm'd, and ſent thee forth to war: 
But thee, or fear deters, or floth detains ; 


No drop of all thy father warms thy veins. 


The chief thus anſwer'd mild. Immoral maid ! 
1 own thy preſence, and confeſs thy aid. 


 Notfear,thouknow'ſt, withholds me from the plains, 
Nor ſloth hath ſeiz'd me, but thy word reftrams : 


From watring Gods thou bad'ſt me turn my ſpear, 
And, Venus gol found reſiſtance here. 


Hence, Goddefs! heedful of thy high commands, 


Loth J gave way, and warn'd our Argrve bands: 


For Mars, the homicide, theſe eyes beheld, 


With ſlaughter red, and raging round the field. 


Then thus Minerva. Brave Tydides, hear 
Not Mars himfelf, nor ought immortal fear, 


——— — ** 


Pallas commands, and Pallas lends thee force. 
Raſh, furious, blind, from theſe to thoſe he flies, + 
And ev'ry fide of wav'ring combat tries; 


Now gives the Grecians, now the Trojans aid. 
She laid, and to the ſteeds approaching near, 

Drew from his ſeat the martial charioteer. 
The vig*rous pow'r the trembling car aftends, 
Fierce for revenge; and Diomed attends. _ 
The groaning axle bent beneath the load; 
So great a hero, and ſo great a God. 
She ſnatch'd the reins, he laſh'd with all her force, 
And full on Mars impell'd the foaming horſe ; 
But firſt, to hide her heav'nly viſage, ſpread 
Black Orcus“ helmet o'er her radiant head. # 
Juſt then gigantic Periphas lay flain, 
The ſtrongeſt warrior of th* Xzlien train; | 
The God who flew him, leaves his proſtrate prize 
Stretch'd where he fell, and at Tydides flies. 
Now ruſhing fierce, in equal arms appear, 
The daring Greet; the dreadful God of war! 
Full at the chief, above his courſer's head, 
From Mars his arm th” enormous weapon fled: 

Pallas oppos'd her hand, and caus'dto glance 
Far from the car, the ſtrong immortal omg 
"Then threw the force of Tydeusr warlike ſon ; 
The jav'lin hifs'd ; the Goddeſs urg'd it on: 
Where the broad cincture girt his armour round, 
It pierc'd the God: his groin receiv'd the wound. 
From the rent ſkia the warrior tugs again 
The fmoking ſteel. Mars bellows with the pain: 
Loud, as the roar encount”ring armies yield,$ 
When ſhouting millions ſhake the thund'ring field. 
Both armies ſtart, and trembling gaze around; 
And earth and heav'n re- bellow to the ſound. 


» 


As 
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| N O TE S. 
* This ſpeech of Minerva to Diomed derives it's 


whole force and efficacy from the offenſive compa- 
riſon ſhe makes between Dyaaeus and his ſon. Ty- 


deus when he was ſingle in the city of his enemy, 
fought and overcame the Thebans, even though Mi- 


nerda forbad him; Diomed in the midſt of his army, 
- and with enemies inferior in number, declines the 
. Hght, though Minerva commands him. Tydeus 
diſobeys her, to engage in the battle; Diomed diſ- 


obeys her to avoid engagin ; and that too after he 


bad upon many occaſions Experienced the aſſiſtance 
of the Goddeſs. | | 


+ Minerva in this place very well paints the man- 

FB of Mars, whole buſfneſs was always to fortify 

4 weaker ſide, in order to keep up the broil, The 
0. 4 85 N . F J 
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paſſage includes a fine allegory of the nature of war. 
Mars is called inconſtant, and a breaker of his promiſes, 
becauſe the chance of war is wavering, and uncer- 

tain victory is perpetually changing ſides. | 
} As every thing that goes into the dark empire 
of Pluto, or Orcus, diſappears and is ſeen no more; 
the Greeks from thence borrowed this figurative ex- 
preſſion, to put on Pluto's helmet, that is to ſay, 1a 

become indiſible. | | 
This hyperbole to expreſs the roaring of Mare, 


ſo ſtrong as it is, yet is not extravagant. It wants 


not human, but that of a Deity ; ant the compari- 
fon being taken from an army, renders it -more 
ö natural * reſpect to the God of war. | 


| 


j 


Large promiſe makes, and breaks. the promiſe made; 


not a qualifying circumſtance or two; the voice is 
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As vapours blown by Aufter's ſultry breath,“ 
Pregnant with plagues, and ſhedding ſeeds of death, 
Beneath the rage of burning Sirius riſe, 

Choak the parch'd earth, and blacken all the ſkies ; 
In ſuch a L 1. the God from combat driv*n, 

High o'er the duſty whiriwind ſcales the heav'n. 
Wild with his pain, he ſought the bright abodes, 
There ſullen ſat beneath the Sire of Gods, 

Shew'd the celeſtial blood, and with a groan 

Thus pour'd his plaints before th* immortal throne. 

Can Jove, ſupine, flagitious facts ſurvey, 

And brook the furies of this daring day ? 

For mortal men celeſtial pow'rs engage, 

And Gods on Gods exert eternal rage. 

From thee, © father! all theſe ills we bear, 
And thy fell daughter with the ſhield and ſpear : 
Thou gav*ſt that fury ta the realms of light, 
Pernicious, wild, regardleſs of the right. 

All heav*n beſide reveres thy ſov'reign ſway, 
Thy voice we hear, and thy beheſts obey : 
»Tis her's t' offend, and ev'n offending u 

Thy breaſts, thy counſels, thy diſtinguiſh'd care: 
So boundleſs ſhe, and thou ſo partial grown, 
Well may we deem the wond'rous birth thy own, 


1 W — 


| 
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Now frantic Diamed, at her command, 
Againſt th* Immortals lif s his raging hand: 
The heav'nly Venus firſt his fury Pound, 
Me next encount' ring, me he dar'd to wound; 
Vanquiſh'd I fled: ev'n I the God of fight, 
From mortal madneſs ſcarce was ſav'd by flight, 
Elſe ha thou ſeen me ſink on yonder plain, 


Hcap'd round, and heaving under loads of ſlain ! 
Or pierc'd with Grecian darts, for ages lie, 


Condemn'd to pain, tho? fated not to die. 


Him thus upbraiding, with a wrathful look 
The Lord of thunders view'd, and ſtern beſpoke. 
To me, perfidious! this lamenting ſtrain ? 

Of lawleſs force ſhall fawleſs Mars complain? 
Of all the Gods who tread the ſpangled ſkies, 
Thou moſt unjuſt, moſt odious in our eyes! $ 
Inhuman diſcord is thy dire delight, 

The waſte of ſlaughter, and the rage of fight ; 
No bound, no law thy fiery temper quells, . 

And all thy mother in thy ſoul rebels. 

In vain our threats, in vain our pow'r we uſe ; 

She gives th' example, and her ſon purſues. 

Yet long th' inflicted pangs thou fhalt not mourn, 
Sprung ſince thou art from ove, and heay*nly born. 


Elſe, 


N O TES. 

* Mars, after a ſharp engagement, amidſt the 
rout of the Trajans, wrapt in a whirlwind of duſt, 
which was called by ſo many thouſand combatants, 


flies towards Olympus. Homer compares him in 


this eſtate, to thoſe black clouds, which, during a 


ſcorching ſouthern wind in the dog-days, are ſome- 

times borne towards heaven; for the wind at that 
time gathering the duſt together, forms a dark cloud 
of it. The heat of the fight, the precipitation of 
the Tryans, together with the clouds of duſt that 
flew above the army, and took Mars from the ſight 
of his enemy, ſupplied Hemer with this noble 
image. 

+ Itis very artful in Homer, to make Mars accuſe 
Minerva of all thoſe faults and enormities he was 
himſelf ſo eminently guilty of: Thoſe people who 
are the moſt unjuſt and violent, accuſe others, even 

the belt, of the ſame crimes: every irrational man is 
a diſtorted rule, tries every thing by that wrong 
meaſure, and forms his judgment accordingly. 

1 Thoſe are miſtaken who imagine our author 
repreſents his Gods as mortal. He only repreſents 
the inferior or corporeal Deities as capable of pains 
and puniſhments, during the will of Jupiter, which 
is not inconſiſtent with true theology, If Mars is 
ſaid in Diane's ſpeech to Venus to have been near 


periſhing by Otus and Ephialtes, it means no more 
than laſting miſery, ſuch as Jupiler threatens him 


N.O T E 8. 

with when he ſpeaks of preciprtating him into Tar- 
tarus. Homer takes care to tell us both of this God 
and of Pluto, when Pm cured them, that they 
were not mortal. 

$ Fupiter's reprimand of Mars is worthy the 
juſtice and goodneſs of the great governor of the 
world, and ſeems to be no more than was neceſſary 
in this place. Hamer hereby admirably diftinguiſhes 
between Minerva and Mars, that is to ſay, between 
ſdom and ungoverned Fury ; the former is pro- 
duced from Jupiter without a mother, to ſhew that 
it proceeds from God alone; and Homer's alluding 
to that fable in the preceding ſpeech ſhews that he 
was not unacquainted with this opinion. The 
latter is born of Jupiter and Funs, becauſe whatever 
1s created by the miniſtry of ſecond cauſes, and the 
concurrence of matter, partakes of that original 
ſpirit of diviſion which reigned in the chaos, and is of 
a corrupt and rebellious nature. The reader will 
find this allegory purſued with great beauty in theſe 
two ſpeeches; eſpecially where Jupiter concludes 
with ſaying he will not deſtroy Mars, becauſe he 
comes from himſelf; -God will not annihilate paſſion, 
which he created to be of uſe to reaſon : wiſdom has 
occaſion for paſſion, in the ſame manner as princes 
have need of guards. - Therefore reaſon and wiſdom 
correct and keep paſſion in ſubjection, but do not 
entirely deſtroy and ruin it. | 


And heal'd th' immortal fleſh, and clos'd the wound. 


. carried on with cloſeneſs, and wound up with fulneſs 


and enterprizing nature, which would perpetually 


_ or perſons of the greateſt weight, Minerva, at the 


- 


wo 
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Elſe, ſing'd with light'ning, hadſt thou hence been 
tnrown, 1 
Where chain'd on burning rocks the Titans groan. 
Thus he who ſhakes Olympus with his nod; 
Then gave to Pæon's care the bleeding God. 
With gentle hand the balm he pour'd around, 
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As when the fig's preſt juice, infus'd in cream,* 


* 
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Sudden the fluids fix, the parts combin'sd ; 
Such, and ſo ſoon, th' ætherial texture join'd. 
Cleans'd from the duſt and gore, fair Helè dreſt 
His mighty limbs in an immortal veſt. . 
Glorious he ſat, in majeſty reſtor'd, 177 

| Faſt by the throne of heav'n's ſuperior Lord. 
uno and Pallas mount the bleſt abodes, 

heir taſk perform'd, and mix among the Gods. 


To curds coagulates the liquid ſtream, _ 


- ” > \ 
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N O T ES. 

* The ſudden operation of the remedy ad- 
miniſtered by Pom, is well expreſſed by this ſimili- 
tude, It is neceſſary juſt to take notice, that they 
anciently made uſe of the juice or ſap of a fig for 
runnet, to cauſe their milk to coagulate. 1 
Ihe allegory of this whole book lies open, is 

and ſtrength. The great moral of it is, that a brave 
man ſhould not contend againſt heaven, but reſiſt 
only Venus and Mars, incontinence and ungoverned 
fury. Diomed is propoſed as an example of a great 


be venturing too far, and committing extravagancies 
or impieties, did it not ſuffer itſelf to be checked | 
and guided by Minerva or prudence ; for it is this 
evi/dom (as we are told in the very firſt lines of the 
book) that raiſes a hero above all others, Nothing 
1s more obſervable than the particular care Homer 
has taken to ſhew he deſigned this moral. He 
never omits any occaſion throughout the book, to 
put it in expreſs terms into the mouths of the Gods, 


N OT ES. 

beginning of the battle, is made to give this precept 
to Diomed; © Fight not againſt the Gods, but give 
way to them, and reſiſt only Venus.“ The ſame 
Goddeſs opens his eyes, and enlightens him ſo far 
as to perceive when it is heaven that acts immedi- 
ately againſt him, or when it is man only that 
oppoſes him. The hero himſelf, as ſoon as he has 
performed her dictates in driving away Venus, cries 
out, not as to the Goddeſs, but as to the paſſion, 
Thou haft no buſineſs with warriors, is it not 
enough that thou deceiveſt weak women?“ Even 
the mother of Venus, while ſhe comforts * 
ter, bears teſtimony to the moral : That man {ſays 
ſhe) is not long-liv'd who contends with the Gods. 
And when Deemed, tranſported by his nature, pro- 
ceeds but a ſtep too far, Apollo diſcovers himſelf in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, and declares this truth in 
his own voice, as it- were by direct revelation : 
« Mortal, forbear! conſider, and know the vaſt 
difference there is between the Gods and thee. 
They are immortal and divine, but man a miſerable 
reptile of the duſt.” | 
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Tr Eersonprs or GLAavcvs AN Dp DiomeD, AND of HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE, * 


The Gods having left the field, the Grecians prevail. Helenus,. the chief augur 1 Troy, commands Hector 
return to the city, in order io appoint a ſolemn praceſſion ¶ the queen and the 1rojan matrons to the temple of 
Minerva, ts intreat her to remove Diomed from the fight. T he baltle relaxing during the abſence Hector, 

Glaucus and Diomed have an interview between the two armies ; where coming ta the knowledge of the friend- 

1 ſbip aud hoſpitality paſt between their anceſtors, they make exchange of their arms. Hector having F 

AI the orders of Helenus, prevailed upon Paris to retury to the battle, and taken a tender leave of his wife Andro- 

14 mache, haftens again ts the field. Ne . | | 

| The ſcens is firft in the fd of batile, betwen the rivers Simois and Scamander, and then changes to Troy. 
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4 | OW heav'n forſakes the fight: th' immortals | The Thracian Acamus, his faulchion found, r 
| * ee | 


; CEO And hewed th“ enormous giant to the ground; 
Ch Jo human force and human ſkill, the field. is thund'ring arm a deadly ſtroke impreſt 
M Dark ſhow'rs of javelins fly from foes to foes; + +, | Where the black horſe-hair nodded o'er his creſt :, 
{ Now here, now there, the tide of combat flows; ] Fix'd in his front the brazen weapon lies, | 
| While Troy's fam'd “ ſtreams that bound the death- | And ſeals in endleſs ſhades his ſwimming eyes. 
it ful plain | I Next Teuthras' Tondiſtain'd the ſands with blood, 
4 On either (ide run purple to the main. : | Axylus, hoſpitable, rich, and good: $ 
| Great Ajax firſt to conqueſt led the way, In fair Ariſba's walls, (his native place) f 
| Broke the thick ranks, and turn'd the doubtful day, | He held his feat; a friend to human race. * 1 
; Pa 2 
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: * Scamander and Simois. noble title of a friend of mankind, It is indeed a: 
| + Ajax pertorms his exploits immediately upon | ſevere reproof of the ingratitude of men, and a 
| the departure of the Gods from the battle. It is | kind of Ears on the human race, while he repre- 


obſerved that this hero is never aſſiſted by*the Dei- ſents chis lover of his ſpecies miſerably periſhing 
ties, as moſt of the reſt are. | without aſſiſtance from any of thoſe numbers he bad 

t This Thracian prince is the ſame in whoſe | obliged. This death is very moving, and the cir- 
likeneſs Mars appears in the preceding book, rally- Þ cumſtance of a faithful ſervant's dying by his ſide, 
ing the Trans, and age, ap Greeks to retire. In | well imagined, and natural to ſuch a character. His 
the preſent deſcription of his ſtrength and ſize, we | manner of keeping houſe near a frequented high- 
| ſee with what propriety this perſonage was ſelected | way, and relieving all travellers, is agreeable to. 
| by the poet, as fit to be aſſumed by the God of war. | that ancient hoſpitality which we now only read. 
[ $ This beautiful character of Axylus is evidently | of. There is abundance of this ſpirit every where: 


Fr a panegyric on generoſity, and not improbably on | in the Odyſſey. The patriarchs in the Old Teſ- 
| the memory of ſome excellent, but unfortunate man j tament {it at their gates to ſee thoſe who paſs by, 


in that country, whom the poet honours with the and intreat them to 74g into. their houſes: 110 
| Cor 
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Faſt by the road, his ever open door Prone on his face he ſinks beſile the wheel : 
Oblig'd the we Ithy, and reliev'd the poor. Atrides o'er him ſhakes his vengeful ſteel ; 
To ſtern Tydides now he falls a prey, | The fallen chief in #1 4 vey * preſs'd 
No friend to guard him in the dreadful day ! The victor's knees, and thus his pray 'r addreſs'd. 
Breathleſs the good man fell, and by his ſide . O ſpare my youth, and for the life I owe.“ 
His faithful ſervant, old Gal-fwus dy'd. Large gifts of price my father ſhall beſtow ; 
By great Zuryalus was Dreſus flain, When fame ſhall tell, that not in battle flain 

And next he laid Opheltius on the plain. Thy hollow ſhips his captive fon detain, 
T wo twizs were near, bold, beatiful, and young, Rich heaps of braſs ſhall in thy tent be told; 
From a fair Naiad and Bucolion ſprung : And ſteel well-temper'd, and perſuaſive gold. 

Laomedon's white flocks Bucolton fed, He faid : compaſſion touch'd the hero's heart, 


hat monarch's firſt-born by a foreign bed ; 
In ſecret woods he won the Natad's grace, 
And two fair infants crown'd his r embrace: 
Here dead they lay in all their youthful charms; 
The ruthleſs victor ſtripp'd their ſhining arms. 
Aſtyalus by Polypeetes El 1 
Thies ipear Pidytes ſent to hell; 
By Teucer's ſhaft hrave Aretain bled, 
And Neſtor's fon laid ſtern Ablerus dead; 
| Great Agamemnon, leader of the b:ave, 
The mortal wound of rich Zlatus gave, 
Who held in Pedaſus his proud abode, 
And till'd the banks where ſilver Satnio flow'd. 
Melanthius by Eurypylus was flain ; 
And Phylacus from Leitus flies in vain. 
Unbleſt Adraſtus next at mercy lies 
Beneath the Spartan ſpear, a living prize. 
Scar d with the din and tumult of the fight, 
His headlong ſteeds, precipitate in flight, 
Ruſh'd on a Tamariſt's firong trunk, and broke 
The ſhatter'd chariot from the crooked yoke ; 
Wide o'er the field, reſiſtleſs as the wind, 
For Troy they fly, and leave their lord behind. 


= 


He ſtood 1 with the liſted dart: 


| 


As pity pleaded for his vanquiſh'd prize, 

Stern Agamemnon {wift to vengeance flies, 

And furious, thus. _ENmpotent of mind! 

Shall theſe, ſhall theſe Arrides' mercy find? 

Well haſt thou known proud Trey's perfidious land 
And well her natives merit at thy hand! | 
Net one of all the race, nor ſex, nor age, 

Shall fave a 779an from our boundleſs rage: 

[lin ſhall periſh whole, and bury all; 

Her babes, her infants at the breaſt, ſhall fall. 

A dreadful leſſon of exampled fate, 

To warn the nations, and to curb the great! 

The monarch ſpoke; the words with warmth addreſt 
Jo rigid juſtice ſſeel'd his brother's breaſt, 
Fierce from his knees the hapleſs chief he thruſt ; 
The monarch's jav'lin ſtretch'd him in the duſt. 
Then preſſing with his foot his panting heart, 
Forth from the {lain he tugg'd the reeking dart. 

Old * ſaw, and rouz d the warrior's rage; 
Thus, heroes ! thus the vig”rous combat wage! 
No ſon of Mars deſcend, for ſervile gains, 

To touch the booty, while a foe remains. t 


Behold 
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cordial manner of invitation is particularly deſcribed 
in the 18th and 19th chapters of Genefis. The 
Eaftern nations ſeem to have had a peculiar diſpo- 


ſition to theſe exerciſes of humanity, which con- 


tinues in a great meaſure to this day. It is yet a 

iece of charity frequent with the Turks, to ere 
n or inns for the reception of travellers. 
Diadorus Siculus writes of Gallias of Agrigentum, 
that having built ſeveral inns for the relief of ſtran- 
gers, he appointed - perſons at the gates to invite all 


who travelled. to make. uſe of them; and that this 
example was followed by many others who were 


inclined. after the ancient manner to live in a hu- 
mane, and beneficent correſpondence with man- 


kind. That this Gallas entertained and cloathed at I 


one time no lefs than five hundred horſemen ; and 

that there were in his cellars three hundred veſſels, 

* of which contained an hundred hogſheads of 
O. 4, 


— 
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wine. The ſame author tells us of another Agri- 
| gentine, that at the marriage of his daughter feaſted 
all the people of his city, who at that time were 
above twenty thuuſand. 

* 'This Eder. where Agamemmin takes away that 
Trejan's life whom Menelaus had pardoned, and is 
not blamed by Homer for fo doing, mult be aſcribed 
to the uncivilized manners of thoſe times, when. 
mankind was not united by. the bonds of a rational 
ſociety, and is not therefore to be imputed to the 

oet, who followed nature as it was in his days. 

he hiſtorical books of the Old Teſtament 
abound in infſtinces of the like cruelty to conquered 
enemies. | 

+ This important maxim of war is very naturally 
introduced, upon Ne/t:r's having ſeen Menelaus 
ready to ſpare an enemy for the fake of a ranſom. 


— 


| was for 9 97 leſſons as theſe that Alexander ſo 


much 
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Behold yon glitt'ring hoſt, your future ſpoil ! 
F rit gain the conqueſt, then reward the toll. 
And now had Gere eternal fame-acquir'd, 
And frighted Try within her walls retir'd ; 
Had not ſage Hlelenus her ſtate redreſt, 
Taught by the Gods that mov'd his ſacred breaſt; 
Where Heclor ſtood, with great Æurat join'd, 
The ſeer reveal'd the counſels of his mind. ä 
Ye gen'rous chiefs! on whom th immortals lay 
The cares and plories of this doubtful day, 
On whom your aids, your country's hopes depend, 
Wiſe to conſult, and active to defend! * 
Here, at our gates, your brave efforts unite, 
Turn back the routed, and forbid the flight; 


= 
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W hen your commands have hearten'd ev'ry band, 
Ourſclves, here fix'd, will make the dang'rous ſtand ; 
Preſs'd as we are, and fore of former fight, 

Theſe ffraits demand our laſt remains of might, 
Meanwhile, thou Heeor to the town retire, F 

And teach our mother what the Gods require: 
Direct the queen to lead th' aſſembled train 

Ot Troy's chief matrons to Minerva's fane; 

Unbar the ſacred gates, and feek the pow'r 

With offer'd vows, in Ilion's topmoſt tow'r, 


| The largeſt mantle her rich wardrobes hold, 


Moſt priz'd for art, and labour'd o'er with gold, 
Before the Goddeſs" honour'd knees be ; "70h 
And twelve young heifers. to her altars led. 


The ſport and inſult of the hoſtile train. 


— — WY 
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Ere yet their wives ſoft arms the cowards gai n. | If ſo the pow'r aton'd by fervent pray 'r. 


Our wives, our infants, and our city ſpare, 


\And 
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much eſteemed Hamer, and ſtudied his poem. He | would make a ſtand at the gates, and given one 


made his uſe of this precept in the battle of Arbela, 
when Parmenis being in danger of weakening the 
main body to defend the baggage, he ſent this meſ- 
ſage to him: Leave the baggage there ; for if we 
gain the victory, we ſhall not only recover what is 
our own, but be maſters of all that is the enemy's. | 
Hiſtories ancient and modern are filled with exam- 
ples of enterprizes that have miſcarried, and battles 
that have been loſt, by the greedinefs of ſoldiers for | 
pig | 
* This is a twofold branch of praiſe, expreſſing 
the excellence of theſe princes both in council and 
in battle. 
+ Some modern would-be critics have objected 
to Homer's conduct, that Hector, upon whom the 
whole fate of the day depended, is made to retire 
from the battle, only to carry a meſſage to Trey 
concerning a ſacrifice, which might have been done 
as well by any other. They think it abſurd in He- 
lens to adviſe this, and in Hecter to comply with it. 
What occaſioned this falſe criticiſm, was, that they 
imagined it to be a piece of advice, and not a com- | 
mand. FHlelenus was a prieſt and augur of the higheſt 
rank, he grjoins it as a point of religion, and Hector 
obeys him as one inſpired from heaven. The Tro- 
jan army was in the utmoſt diſtreſs, occaſioned by 
the prodigious ſlaughter made by Diamed: there 
was therefore more reaſon and neceſſity to propitiate 
Minerva who afliſted that hero; which Helenus 
might know, though Hector would have choſen to 
have ſtayed and truſted to the arm of fleſh. Here 
is nothing but what may agree with each of their 
characters. Hecter goes as he was obliged in reli- 
gon, but not before he animated the troops, re- | 
eſtabliſhed the combat, repulſed the Greeks to ſome 


himſelf to the army that he would ſoon return to 
the fight: all which Hamer has been careful to 
ſpecify, to fave the honour, and preſerve the cha- 
rater, of this hero. As to Helenus's part, he 
ſaw the ſtraits his countrymen were reduced to, he 
knew his authority as a prieſt, and deſigned to re- 
vive the courage of the troops by a promiſe of 
divine aſſiſtance. Nothing adds more courage to 
the minds of men than ſuperſtition, and perhaps it 
was the only expcdient then left; much like a modern 
practice in the army, to enjoin a fa when they 
wanted proviſion. Helerus could no wal have 
made his promiſe more credible, than by ſending 
away Heftor ; which looked like an afſurance that 
nothing could prejudice them during his abſence on 
ſuch a religious account. No leader of leſs autho- 
rity than Hector could ſo properly have enjoined this 
ſolemn act of religion; and laſtly, no other, whoſe 
valour was leſs known than his, could have left the 
army in this juncture without a taint upon his 
honour. Homer makes this piety ſucceed ; Paris is 
brought back to the fight, the Trojans afterwards 
prevail, and Jupiter appears openly in their favour, 
book 8. Though after all, it may be, that the 
poet's chief mtention in this, was to introduce that 
fine epiſode of the parting of Hector and Andromache. 
This change of the ſcene to Troy furniſhes him 
with a great number of beauties. By this means 
his pom is for a time divefted of the fierceneſs and 
violence of battles, and being as it were waſhed 
from ſlaughter and blood, becomes calm and ſmiling 
by the beauty of theſe various epiſoges. 2 

{ The author here plainly ſuppoſes Felenus, by 


diſtance, received a promiſe from Helenus that they | 


— — — — — 
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his {kill in augury or ſome other divine inſpiration, 
well informed that the might of Dromed, which 
wrought ſuch great I among the Trojans, 

| Was 
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And far avert Tydides* waſtful ire, 
That mows whole troops, and makes all Troy retire. 


Nat thus "Achilles taught our hoſts to dread, 


Jprung tho? he was from more than mortal bed; 

ot thus reſiſtleſs rul'd the ſtream of fight, 

In rage unbounded, and unmatch'd in might. 
Hector obedient heard; and, with a bound, 

Leap'd from his trembling chariot to the ground; 

Thro' all his hoſt, inſpiring force, he flies, 

And bids the thunder of the battle riſe. 

With rage recruited the bold Trejans glow, 

And turn the tide of conflict on the foe: 

Fierce in the front he ſhakes two dazzling ſpears ; 

All Greece recedes, and *midit her triumph fears. 

Some God, they thought, who rul'd the fate of wars, 

Shot down avenging, from the vault of (tars. 
Then thus, aloud. - Ye dauntleſs Dardans hear! 

And you whom diſtant nations ſend to War! 


Ann 
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Be mindful of the ſtrength your fathers bote; 
Be (till yourſelves, and Hector aſks no more. 
One hour demands ine in the Tran wall, 
To bid our altars flame, and victims fall: 
Nor ſhall, I truſt,” the matron's holy train, 
And rev'rend elders, ſeek the Gods in vain. 
This faid, with ample ftrides the hero paſt ; 
The ſhield's large orb behind his ſhoulder caſt, 


| His neck o'erſhading, to his ancle hung; 


And as he march'd, the brazen buckler rung. 

Now paus'd the battle, (godlike Hector gone) 
When daring Glaucus and great Baus fon * 
Between both armies met: the chiefs from far F 
Obſerv'd each other, and had mark'd for war. 
Near as they drew, Tydides thus began. 

What art thou, boldeſt of the race of man ? 
| Our eyes, till now, that aſpect ne'er beheld, 
Where fame is reap'd amid th' cmbattled field: 

Yet 
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was the gift of Pallas incenſed againſt them. The 
prophet therefore directs prayers, offerings, and ſacri- 
tices to be made to appeaſe the anger of this offended 
Goddeſs ; not to invoke the mercy of any propitious 
Deity. This is conformable to the whole * — of 
Pagan ſuperſtition, the worſhip whereof being 


grounded, not on love but fear, ſeems directed rather 
to avert the malice and anger of a wrathful and 


miſchievous demon, than to implore the aſſiſtance 
and protection of a benevolent being. 

* It was uſual in ancient times for ſoldiers to 
talk together before they encountered. Homer is 
full of examples of this thy and he very well de- 
ſerves we ſhould be ſo juſt as to believe he had never 
done it ſo often, but that it was agreeable to the 
manners of his age, But this is not only a thing of 


cuſtom, but founded on reaſon itſelf. he ties of 


hoſpitality in thoſe times were held more ſacred than 
thoſe of blood; and it is on that account Diomed 
gives fo long an audience to Glaucus, whom he 
acknowledges to be Is gueſt, with whom it was 
not lawful to engage in combat. Homer makes an 
admirable uſe of this conjecture, to introduce an 
entertaining hiſtory after ſo many battles as he has 
been defcribing, and to unbend the mind of his 
reader by a recital of ſo much variety as the ſtory of 
the family of S:fphus. It may be farther obſerved, 
with what addreſs and management he places this 
long converſation ; it is not during the Nome of an 
obſtinate battle, which had been too unſeaſonable 
to be excuſed by any cuſtom whatever; but he 
brings it in after he has made Hector retire into 
Trey, when the abſence of ſo powerful an enemy 


Rad given Diomed' that leiſure which he could not 
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have had otherwiſe. The poet, after having cauſed 
Hector to go out of the tight, interrupts the violence 
of wars, and gives ſome relaxation to the reader, in 
cauſing him to paſs from the confuſion and diſorder 
of the action to the tranquillity and ſecurity of an 
hiſtorical narration. For by means of the” happy 
epiſode of Glaucus, he caſts a thouſand pleaſing 
wonders into his poem ; as fables, that include 
beautiful allegories, hiſtories, genealogies, fentences, 
ancient cuſtoms, and ſeveral other graces that tend 
to the diverſifying of his work, and which by break- 
ing (as one may ſay) the monotony of it, agreeably 
inſtruct the reader. Let us obſerve, in how fine a 
manner our author has hereby praiſed both Diomed 
and Hector. For he makes us know, that as long 
as Hector is in the field, the Greeks have not the 
leaſt leiſure to take breath ; and that as ſoon as he 
quits it, all the T7yans, however they had regained 
all their advantages, were not able to employ 
Dizmed ſo far as to prevent his entertaining himſeRt 
with Glaucus without any danger to his party. 

+ It is uſual with our inimitable author, before 
he introduces a hero, to make as it were a halt, to 
| render him the more remarkable. Nothing could 
more prepare the attention and expectation of the 
reader, than this circumſtance at the firſt meeting of 
Diomed and Glaucus. juſt at the time when the 
mind begins to be weary with the battle, it is 
diverted with the proſpect of a ſingle combat, which 
of a ſudden turns to an interview of friendſhip, and 
an unexpected ſcene of ſociable virtue, Ihe whole 
air of the converſation between theſe two heroes has 
ſomething keroically ſolemu in it. ; 
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Yet far beſore the troops thou dar'ſt appear, 

And meet a lance the fierceſt heroes fear. 

Unhappy they, and born of luckleſs fires, 

Who tempt our fury when Minerva bres ! 

But if from heav'n, celeſtial thou deſcend ; “ 

Know, with immortals we no more contend. 

Not long Lycurgus view'd the golden light, + 

That daring man who. mix'd with Gods in fight; 

Bacchus, and Batchus* votaries, he drove 

With brandiſh'd ſteel from Ny//a's ſacred grove, 

Their conſecrated ſpears lay ſcatter d rcund, | 

With curling vines and twiſted ivy. bound; 

While 9 2 headlong ſought the briny flood, 

And Thetis' arm receiv'd the trembling God. 

Nor fail'd the crime th* immortals wrath to move, 

Th' immortals bleſt with endleſs eaſe above) 
-priv'd of fight by their avenging doom, 

Chearlefs he breath'd, and wander d in the gloom : 

Then ſunk unpity'd to the dire abodes, 

A wretch accurſt, and hated. by the Gods! 

brave not heav'n: but if the fruits of earth 

Suſtain.thy life, and human be thy birth; 
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Bold as thou art, too prodigal of breath, 
8 and enter the dark gates of death. f 
hat, or from whence I am, or who my ſire, 
| (Reply'd the chief) can Tydeus' ſon inquire? 
ike leaves on trees the race of man is found, 5 
Now green in youth, now with'ring on the ground; 
Another race the following ſpring ſupplies, 
They fall ſucceſſive, and ſucceſſive riſe ;. 
So generations in their courſe. decay, 
So Nouriſh theſe, when thoſe are palt away. 
But if thou ſtill perſiſt to ſearch my birth, 
Then hear a tale that fills the ſpacious earth. 
A city ſtands on Arges utmolt bound, 
Argos the fair for warlike ſteeds renown'd) 
Aoltan Siſyphus, with wiſdom bleſt, 
In ancient time the happy walls poſſeſt, 
Then call'd Ephyre:hf Glaucus was his ſon; 
Great Glaucus, father of Bellerophon, 
Who o'er the ſons of men in beauty ſhin'd, 
Lov'd for that valour which preſerves mankind. . 
Then mighty Pretus Argos ſcepires ſway'd, 
Whoſe hard commands Bellerophon obey'd. * 
| \ ith 


FEARS + NOTE Ss. 

A quick change of mind from the greateſt im- 
piety & as great ſuperſtition, is frequently obſerva- 
ble in men, who having been guilty of the moſt 
heinous crimes. without any remorſe, on the ſudden 
are filled with doubts and ſcruples about the moſt 
law ful or indifferent actions. IJ his ſeems the preſent 
caſe of Dromeg, who having knowingly wounded 
and inſuſted the Deities, is now afraid to engage 
the firſt man he meets, leſt perhaps a God might be 
concealed in that ſhape, This diſpoſition of Diamed 
produces the - queſtion he puts to Glaucus, which 
without this conſideration will appear impertinent, 
and ſo naturally occaſions that agreeable epiſode of 
Belleraphon, which Glaucus relates in anſwer to 
Diomed. 

+ What Diomed here ſays is the effect of remorſe, 
as if he had exceeded the commiſſion of Pallas in 
en cuntering with the Gods, and dreaded the con- 
ſequences of proceeding too far. At leaſt he had 
no ſuch commiſſion now, and beſides, was no lon- 
ger capable of diſtinguiſhing them from men (a 
aculty ſhe had given him in the foregoing book): 
he therefore mentions this ſtory of Lycurgus as an 
example that ſufficed to terrify him from ſo raſh an 
undertaking. The ground of the fable they ſay is 
this: Lycurgus = moſt of the vines of his 
country to be rooted up, ſo that his ſubjeas were 
obliged to mix it with water, when it was leſs plen- 
tiful. Hence it was ſeigned that Thetis received 
Bacchus into her. boſom. | 


NOTE &. 

} This haughty air which Hamer gives his heroes 
was doubtleſs à copy of the manners and hyperbo- 
lical ſpeeches of thoſe times. Thus Golrah to Da- 
vid, 1 Sam. ch. xvii. “ Approach, and I will give 
« thy fleſh to the fowls of the air and the beaſts of 
© the field.” The Orientals ſpeak the ſame lan- 
guage to this day. 

$ There is a noble gravity in the beginning of 
| this ſpeech of Glaucus, according to the true fi le 
of antiquity, © Few and evil are our days.” This 
beautiful thought of our author, whereby the race. 
of men are compared to the leaves of trees,. is 
celebrated by the imitation of many ſucceeding. 
poets. Though this compariſon be juſtly admired 
for it's beauty in this obvious application to- the 
mortality and ſucceſſion of human life, it ſeems. 
however deſigned by the poet in this place as a 
proper emblem of the tranſitory ſtate, not of men, 
but of families, which being by their misfortunes 
or follies fallen and decayed, do agam in a happier 
ſeaſon revive and flouriſh in the fame and virtues of 
their poſterity. In this ſenſe it is a direct anſwer to 
what Diamed had aſked, as well as # proper preface 
to what Glaucus relates of his own family, which 
having been extinct in Garinth, had recovered new 
life in Lycea.. Fat. 

It was the ſame which was afterwards called 
Corinth, | 

C This diſtinction of true valour, which has 

the good of mankind. for it's end, in oppoſition: 
do 


- when he carried letters that or 
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With direful jealouſy the monarch rag d, 
And the brave prince in'num'rous toils engag'd. 
For him; Antea burn'd with lawleſs flame, _ 
And ſtrove th tempt him from the paths of fame: 
In vain ſhe tempted the relentleſs youth, 
Endu'd with wiſdom, ſacred fear, and truth. 
Fir'd at his ſcorn the queen to Prætus fled, 
And begg'd revenge for her inſulted bed : 
Incens'd he heard, reſolving on his fate; 
But hoſpitable laws reſtrain'd his hate: 
To Lycia the devoted youth he: ſent, 
Wich tablets ſeal'd, that told his dire intent. 
Now bleſt by ev'ry pow'r who guards the good, 
The, chief arriv'd at Aanthus filver flood: 
There Lycia's monarch paid him honours due; 
Nine days he feaſled, and nine bulls he flew. 
But when the tenth bright morning orient glow'd, 
The faithful youth his monarch's mandate 
— ſhow'd : * 5 
The fatal tablets, till that inſtant ſeal'd, 
The deathful ſecret to the king reveal'd. 
Firſt, dire Chimera's conqueſt was.enjoin'd ; 
A r of no mortal kind; 
Behind, a dragon's fiery tail was ſpread; 
A goat's rough body bore a hon's head; 
Her pitehy nôſtrils flaky flames expire; 
Her gaping throat emits infernal fire. 

This peſt he ſlaughter'd (for he read the ſkies, 


And ttuſted heav'n's informing prodigies) 


Then met in arms the Solymean crew, 
EFierceſt of men) and thoſe the warrior ſlew. 


— — 


I Next the bold Amaxen's whole force defy'd ; 
And conquer'd {till, for heav'n was on his fide. 


Nor ended here his toils : his Tycian foes | 
At his return, a treach'rous ambuth roſe, 


Wich, levell'd ſpears "WM the winding ſhore ; 
There fell they breathlefs d 


and return'd no more. 
At length the monarch with repentant grief - 


| Confeſs'd the Gods, and god-deſcerded chief; 


His daughter gave, the ſtranger to detain, 

With half the honours of his ample reign. | 

| The Lycians grant a choſen ſpace of ground, F 
With woods, with vineyards, and with harveſts 

crown'd. 

There long the chief his happy lot poſſeſs'd, 

With two brave ſons and one fair daughter bleſs'd; 

(Fair ev'n in heav'nly eyes; her fruitful love * 

| Crown'd with SCarpedon's birth th" embrace of Fove) 

But when at laſt, diſtracted in his mind, | 

| Forſook by heav'n, forſaking human kind, 

Wide o'er th“ Aleian field he choſe to ſtray, 

A long, forlorn, uncomfortable way ! 

Woes heap'd on woes cenfum'd his waſted heart; 

His beauteous daughter fell by Phœbe's dart; 

His eldeſt born by raging Mars was lain, 

In combat on the Solymean plain. 


| 


| Hdippolocbus furviv'd ; from him I came, 


The honour'd author of my birth and name; 
By his decree 1 ſought the Trojan town, 
15 his. inſtructions learn to win renown, 
o ſtand the firſt in worth as in command, 
To add new honours to my native land, 
Be fore 


N'O-T E $. 
to the valour of tyrants or oppreſſors, is beautifully 
hinted by Homer in an epithet which ſignifies 
amiable valour. Such as was that of Bellerophon, 
who freed the land from monſters, and creatures 
deſtrutive to his ſpecies. . It is applied to this 
ng hero with particular judgment and propriety, 
if we conſider the innocence and gentleneſs of his 
manners appearing from the following ſtory, which 
every one will obſerve has a great reſemblance with 

that of Jeſepb in the ſcriptures. 
lt has been obſerved by a great writer on the 
ſubject of curioſity, that a man of, curioſity is void 
of all, faith, and it is better to truſt letters or any 
unportant ſecrets to ſervants, than to friends and 
familiars of an . inquiſitive” temper. - Belleroþhon, 
Jered his own de- 
Aruction, did not unſeal them, but forbore touch- 
ing the king's diſpatches with the ſame con- 
unence, as he had refrained from injuring: his 


bed: for curioſity is an incontinence as well as 
adultery. | 


No. 5. 


4 


NOTE 8& 


t Chimera was feigned to have the head of a 
lion breathing flames, the body of a goat, and the 
tail of a dragon; becauſe the mountain of that 
name in Zycia had a volcane on it's top, and nou 
| rifſhed lions; the middle part afforded paſture for 
goats, and the bottom part was infeſted with ſer- 
pents. Helleraphon deftroying theſe, and rendering 
the mountain habitable, was ſaid to have CE 
: Chtmera. | | is 
I Theſe Sahmi were an ancient nation inha- 
| biting the morintainous parts of Afia Miner, be- 
| tween Lycia and Piedra. Pliny mentions them as 
an inſtance of a people ſo entirely deſtroyed, that 
no footiteps of them remained in his time. 

It was ufual in the ancient times, upon any 
ſignal piece. of fervfce performed by the Kings or 
great men, to have a portion of land decreed by 
the public as a reward to them. Thus when 
Sarpedon in the twelfth book incites Glaucus to be- 
have himſelf valiantly, he puts him in mind of 


theſe * granted by his countrymen. 
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Before my eyes my mighty ſires to place, For Diomed' braſs arms, of mean device, * 
And emulate the glories of our race. For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price). 

He ſpoke, and tranſport fill'd Tydzdes* heart; He gave his own, | of gold Wan wrought, 
In earth the gen'rous warrior fix'd his dart, A hundred beeves the ſhining purchaſe bought. T 
Then friendly, thus, the Lycian prince addreſt, Meantime the guardian of the Trgan ſtate, 
Welcome, my brave r ueſt! Great Hector, enter'd at the Scan gate. 
Thus ever let us meet, with kind embrace, Beneath the beech- tree's conſecrated ſhades, 


Nor ſtain the ſacred friendſhip of our race. The Tran matrons and the Trajan maids 
Know, chief, our grandſires have been gueſts of old ;* J Around him flork'd, all preſs'd with pious care 
Oeneus the ſtrong, Bellerophon the bold. For huſbands, brothers, ſons, engag'd in war. 
Our ancient 2 E preſence grac'd, He bids the train in long proceſſion go, 

f 


Where twenty days ih genial rites he paſs'd. And ſeek the Gods, t'avert th' impending woe. 
The parting heroes mutual preſents left ; 


And now to Priam's ſtately courts he came, 
A golden goblet was thy grandſire's gift; 


Rais'd on arch'd columns of ſtupendous frame; 
Oeneus a belt of matchleſs work beſtow'd,, _ O'er theſe a range of marble ſtructure runs, 
That rich with Zyrian dye refulgent glow'd. I The rich pavilions of his fifty ſons,  - 

This from his pledge I learn'd, which ſafely ſtor'd | In fifty chambers lodg'd: and rooms of ſtate 
Among my treaſures, ſtill adorns my board: Oppos'd to thoſe, where Priam's daughters fat : 

For Tydeus left me young, when T heb?'s wall II velve domes for them and their lov d ſpouſes ſhone, 
Beheld the ſons of Greece untimely fall.) Of equal beauty, and of poliſh'd ſtone. Sy 
Mindful of this, in friendſhip let us join; Hither great Hector paſs d, nor paſs'& unſeen 

If heav'n our ſteps to foreign lands incline, } Of royal Hecuba, bis mother queen. 
My gueſt in Arges thou, and I in TLycia thine. (With her Laadicd, whoſe beauteous face 8 
Enough of Trejans to this lance ſhall yield, Surpaſs'd the nymphs of Troy's illuſtrious race) 
In the full harveſt of pon ample field ; Long in a ſtrict embrace ſhe held her fon, 


Enough of Greeks ſhall dye thy ſpear with gore And preſs'd his hand, and tender thus begun. 
But thou and Diomed be foes no more. 


O Hector] ſay, what great occaſion calls 1 
Now change we arms, and prove to either hoſt My fon from fight, when Greece ſurrounds our walls? 
We guard the friendſhip of the line we boaſt. Com'ſt thou to ſupplicate:th* almighty pow'r, \ 


Thus having ſaid, the gallant chiefs alight, With lifted hands from Jlion's lofty tow'r? J 
Their hands they join, their mutual faith they plight, Þ Stay, till I bring the cup with Bacchus crown'd+ y 
Brave Glaucus then each narrow thought relign'd, In 7ove's high name, to ſprinkle on the ground, | 


(Vue warm'd his bofom and enlarg'd his mind) And pay due vows to all the Gods around. 


Then 


— — 
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The laws of hoſpitality were anciently held in Fay though he was himſclf of Trojan extrac- 
great veneration. Lhe friendſhip contracted hereby: | tion, the nephew of Priam by the mother's fide, 
Was ſo ſacred, that they preferred it to all the bands | and couſin german of. Hecter, whoſe life he purſues 
of conlanguinity and: 1 5 and accounted it f with the utmoſt violence. They preſerved in their 
obligatory even to the third and fourth generation. families the preſents Which had been made on theſe 
We have ſcen in the toregoing ſtory of Belleroph:n, occaſious, as : obliged to tranſmit to their children 
that Hrætus, a prince under the ſuppoſition of being I the memarials of the right of hoſpitality. 

injured in the higheſt degree, is yet afraid to revenge | + We may remark from this place, that the pro- 
himſelf upon the criminal on this account, He is portion of the value of gold to braſt in the time of 
forced to lend him into Jycia rather than be gwlry che Trejan war, was but as an hundred to nine; 
of a breach of this law in his own country. And allowing theſe armours of equal weight; wich, as 
the king of Heia having entertained. the ſtranger | they belonged to men of equal ſtrength, is a rea- 
before he unſcaled the letters, put him upon expe | ſonable; ſuppoſition; As to this: manner of com- 
ditions abroad, in which he might be deſtroyed, | puting the armour by beeves or oxen, it might be either 
rather than at his court. We here ſee Diomed and I becauſe the money was arciently{tamped with thoſe 
Glaucus agreeing not ta be enemies during the whole figures, or (which is moſt probable: in this place) 
courſe of a war, only becauſe their grandtathers had becauſe in thoſe: times they generally purchaſed by 
been mutual gueſts, And we afterwards find Teucer | exchange of commodities. . Xt bi 
ei gaged with the Greeks on this account againſt the | 


* 
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Then with a plenteous draught refreſh thy ſoul, 
And draw. new ſpirits from the gen'rous bowl; 
Spent a&thou art with long laborious fight, 
he brave defender of thy country's right. 
Far hence be Bacchus gifts (the chief rejoin'd)* 
Inflaming wine, pernicious to mankind, 
Unnerves the limbs, and dulls the noble mind. 
Let chiefs abſtain, and ſpare the ſacred juice 
To ſprinkle to the Gods, it's better uſe. 
By me that holy office were prophan'd: 
Ill fits it me, with human gore-diſtain'd, + 
To the pure ſkies thoſe horrid hands to raiſe, 
Or offer heav'n's great Sire polluted praiſe, 
You, with your matrons, go! a ſpotleſs train, 
And burn rich odours in Minerva's fane. 
The largeſt mantle your full wardrobes hold, 
Moſt priz'd for art, and labour'd o'er with gold, 
Before the Goddeſs' honour'd knees be ſpread,” 
And twelve young heifers to her altar led. 
So may the power, aton'd by fervent pray'r, 
Qur wives, our infants, and our city ſpare, 
And far avert Tydides waſtful ire, 
Who mows whole troops, and makes all Troy retire, 
Be this, O mother, your religious care ; 
I go to rouze ſoft Paris to the war; 
If yet, not loſt to all the ſenſe of ſhame, 
The recreant warrior hear the voice of fame. 
Oh would kind earth the hateful wretch embrace, 
That peſt of Troy, that ruin of our race! 
Deep to the dark abyſs might he deſcend, 
Troy yet ſhould flouriſh, and my ſorrows end. 


2 * 


Each 


This heard, ſhe gave command; and ſummon'd 
came | | 
== matron, and illuſtrious dame. 
The Phrygian queen to her rich wardrobe went, 
Where treaſur'd odours breath'd a coſtly ſcent. 
There lay the veſtutes, of no vulgar art, 
Sidonian maids embroider'd ev'ry part, f 
Whom from ſoft Sidon youthful Paris bore, 
With Helen touching on the Tyrian ſhore, 
Here as the queen revolv'd with careful eyes, 
The various textures and the various dyes, | 
She choſe a veil that ſhone ſuperior far, 
And glow'd refulgent as the morning ſtar. 
Herſelf with this the long proceſſion leads; 
The train majeſtically flow proceeds. 
Soon as to Ilion's topmoſt tow'r they come, 
And awful reach the high Palladian dome, 0 
Antenor's conſort, fair Theano, waits 
As Pallas non and unbars the gates. 
With hands uplifted and imploring eyes,$ 
They fill the dome with ſupplicating cries. 
The prieſteſs then the ſhining veil diſplays, 
Plac'd on Minerva's knees, and thus ſhe prays. 

O awful Goddeſs ! ever-dreadful maid, || 
T roy's ſtrong defence, unconquer'd Pallas, aid! 
Break thou Tydides' ſpear, and let him fall | 
Prone on the duſt before the Trajan wall. 
So twelve young heifers, guiltleſs of the yoke, 
Shall fall thy temple with a grateful ſmoke. 
But thou, aton'd by penitence and pray'r, , 


Ourſelves, our infants, and our city ſpare! C = 
| | do 
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* This maxim of Hector's concerning wine, has 
a great deal of truth in it. It is a vulgar miſtake 
to imagine the uſe of wine either | raiſes the ſpirits, 
or increaſes ſtrength. The belt phyſicians agree 
with Hamer in this point; whatever our modern 
ſoldiers may object to this old heroic regimen. One 
may take notice that Sampſon as well as Hector was 
a water-drinker; for he was a Nazarite by vow, 
and as ſuch was forbid the uſe of wine. 

+: The cuſtom which prohibits perſons polluted 
with blood to perform any offices of divine worthip 
before they were purified, is ſo ancient and univer- 
ſal, that it may in ſome ſort be eſteemed a precept of 
natural religion, tending to inſpire an uncommon 
dread and religious horror of bloodſhed. Hence 
it may be concluded how impoſſible it is that human 
faciidizes ſhould be acceptable to the Gods, fince 
they do not permit any defiled with blood, or even 
polluted with the touch of a dead body, to come 
near their altars. 

} An ancient writer acquaints us that Paris 0) 


| 


| | N Or E S. | | 
turned not directly to Try after the rape of Helen, 
but fetched a compals, probably to avoid purſuit, 
He touched at Sidon, where he ſurprized the king of 
Phœnicia by night, and carried off many of his 
treaſures and captives, among which probable were 
: theſe Sidomian women. We find in the ſcriptures, 
that Tyre and Siaen were famous for works im gold, 
embroidery, &c. and for whatever regarded magni- 
ficence and luxury. | = | 
$ The only geſture deſcribed by Homer, as uſed 
by the ancients in the invocation of the Gods, is the 
lifting up their hands to heaven. 
= This proceſſion of the Tryjan matrons to the 
temple of Minerva, with their offering, and the 
ceremonies, is a paſſage that particularly pleaſed 
Virgil, and thereſbre he has copied it more than 
once in his Æneid. 
| « Helenus only ordered that prayers ſhould be 
made to Minerva to drive Diomed from before the 
walls. But Theano prays that Diomed ma 2 


and periſh flying, which is included in his hg 
I | forward. 
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So pray'd the prieſteſs in her holy fane.; 

So vow'd the matrons, but they vow'd in vain. 
While theſe appear before the pow'r with pray'rs, 

Heclor to Paris lofty dome repair s. 
Himſelf the manſion rais'd, from ev'ry part * 
Aſſembling architects of matchleſs art. 
Near Priam's court and Hector's palace ſtands 
The pompous ſtructure, and the town commands. 
A pear the hero bore of wond'rous ſtrength, 
Of full ten cubits was the lance's length, 
The ſteely point with golden ringlets join'd, 
Before him brandiſh'd, at each motion ſhin'd. 
Thus ent'ring in the glitt'ring rooms he found 

His brother chief, whoſe uſeleſs arms lay round, 
His eyes delighting with their 8 ſhow, 

right ning the ſhield, and poliſhing the bow. 
Belide him Helen with her virgins ſtands, 
Guides their rich labours, and inſtructs their hands. 


— — 
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Him thus unactive, with an ardent look | 
The prince beheld, and high-reſenting ſpoke. © 
Thy hate to Troy, is this the time to ſhow? Þ_ 

(O wretch ill-fated, and thy country's foe!) ©» 
Paris and Greece againſt us both conſpire, 
Thy cloſe reſentment, and their vengeful ire; 
For thee great /lion's guardian heroes fall, 
Till heaps of dead alone defend her wall! 

For thee the ſoldier bleeds, the matron mourns, 
And waſteful war in all it's fury burns. 
Ungrateful man! deſerves not this thy care, 
Our troops to hearten, and our toils to ſhare ? 
Riſe, or behold the conqu'ring flames aſcend, 
And all the Phrygran glories at an end, 

Brother, *tis juſt, (reply'd the beauteous youth) 4 
Thy free remonſtrance proves thy worth and truth: 
Yet charge my abſence lefs, oh gen*rous chief! 

On hate to Troy, than conſcious ſhame and grief: 


2 IT} Here, 
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forward. It has been obſerved by ſome on this 
paſſage, that women are ſeldom moderate in the 
prayers they make againſt their enemies, and there- 
tore are ſeldom heard. 

* We muſt own we are not ſo great enemies to 
Paris as ſome of the commentators. His blind 
paſſion is the unfortunate occaſion of the ruin of his 
country ; and he has the ill fate to have all his fine 
qualities ſwallowed up in that. And indeed we 
cannot fay he endeavours much to be a better man 
than his nature made him. But as to his parts and 
turn of mind, nothing is to be ſeen that is either 
weak, or wicked, the general manners of thoſe 
tines conſidered, On the contrary, a gentle ſoul, 
Patient of good advice, though i ele enough to 
forget it; and liable only to the frailty of love. So 
very amorous a conſtitution, and ſo incomparable 
a beauty to provoke it, might be temptation enough 
even to a wiſe man, and in ſome degree make him 
del:rve compaſſion, if not pardon. It is remarkable, 
that Homer does not paint him and Helen (as ſome 
other poets would have done) like monſters, odious 
to Gods and men, but allows their characters ſuch 


eſteemable qualifications as could conſiſt, and in 


truth generally do, wich tender frailties. He gives 
Paris ſeveral polite accompliſhments, and in parti- 
cular a turn to thoſe fciences that are the reſult of a 
fine imagination. - He makes him have a taſte and 
addiction to curious works of all forts, which cauſed 
him to tranſport Sidonian artiſts to Trey, and em- 
ploy himfelt at home in adorning and finiſhing his 
armour : and now we are told that he afſerablet the 


moit ſkilful bnilders- from all parts of the country, 
to render his palace a complete piece of architecture. 


This, together with my Hamer has faid elſewhere * 


— 
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of his ſkill on the harp, which in thoſe days included 
both muſic and poetry, may, we think, eſtabliſh him 
a belle efprit, and a fine genius. $2.49, 

+ This ſpeech of Hector is a fine piece of artiſice; 
he ſeems to imagine that the retirement of Paris pro- 
ceeds only from his reſentment againlt the Trojans, 
and not from his indolence, luxury, or any other 
cauſe. As a diſcreet phyſician rather chuſes to cure 
his patient by diet or reſt, than by caſtoreum or 
ſcammony ; fo a good friend, a good maſter, or a 
good father, are always better pleaſed to make uſe 
of commendation than reproof, for the reformation 
of manners: for nothing ſo much aſſiſts a man who 
reprehends with frankneſs and liberty, nothing ren- 
ders him leſs offenſive, or better promotes his good 
deſign, than to reprove with calmneſs, affection, 
and temper. He ought not, therefore, to urge them 
too ſeverely if they deny the fact, nor foreſtall their 
juſtification of themſelves, but rather try to help 
them out, and furniſh them artificially with honeſt 
and colourable pretences to excuſe them; and 
though he ſees that their fault proceeded from a. 
more {ſhameful cauſe, he ſhould yet impute it to 
ſomething leſs criminal. Thus Hager deals with 
Paris, when he tells him, Fhis is not the time to 
manifeſt your anger againſt the Trajans: as if his 
retreat from the Tale had not been abſolutely a 
flight, but merely the effect of. reſentment: and in- 
dignation. | 5 

} Paris readily lays hold of the pretext He#or 
had furniſhed him with, and confeſſes he has partly 
touched upon the true reaſon ot his retreat, but 
that it was alſo partly occaſioned by the concern he 
felt at the victory of his rival. Next he profeſles his 
| readineſs for the fight ; but nothing can be a finer 

| Walt 
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Here, hid from human eyes, thy brother ſat, The chief reply d: This time forbids to reſt : 
And mourn' d in fecret, his, and [htor's fate. The Trojan bands, by hoſtile fury preſt, 
Tis now enough: now glory ſpreads her charms, Demand their Hector, and his arm require: 
And beauteous Helen calls her chief to arms. .. | The combat urges, and my ſoul's on fire. 
Conqueſt to-day my happier ſword may bleſs, Urge thou thy knight to march where glory calls, 
*Tis man's to fight, but heav'n's to give ſucceſs, And timely join me, ere I leave the walls. 
But while I atm, contain thy ardent mind; I | Ere yet 1 mingle in the direful fray,” 
Or go, and Paris ſhall not lag behind. | My wife, my infant, claim a moments ſtay ; 
ſaid, nor anſwer'd Priam's warlike ſon ; This day (perhaps the laſt that fees me here) 
When Helen thus with lowly grace begun. Demands a parting word, a tender tear : 
O ger'rous brother! if the guilty dame“ . . | This day, ſ me God who hates our Tran land 
That caus'd theſe woes, deferves a ſiſter's name May 1 Hector by a Grecian hand. 
Would heav'n, ere all theſe dreadful deeds were done! He ſaid, and paſt with fad preſaging heart + 
The day, that ſhow'd me to the golden ſun, I To ſeek his yoo; his ſoul's far dearer part; 
Had ſeen my death! Why did not whirlwinds bear | At home he ſought her, but he fought in vain; 
The fatal infant to the fowls of air ? She, with one maid of all her menial train, 
Why ſunk I not beneath the whelming tide, Had thence retir'd; and with her fecond joy, 
And 'midſt the roarings of the waters dy'd ? The young Aftyanax, the hope of Trey. 
Heav'n fill'd up all my i!Is, and I accurſt I Penſive ſhe ſtood on Men's tow'ry height, 
Bore all, and Paris of thoſe ills the worſt. Beheld the war, and ſicken'd at the ſight : 
Helen at leaſt a braver ſpouſe might claim, There her ſad eyes in vain her lord implore, 
Warm'd with ſome virtue, ſome regard of fame! Or weep the wounds her bleeding country bore. 
Now tir'd with tolls, thy fainting limbs recline, But he who found not whom his ſoul delir'd, 
With toils, ſuſtain'd for Paris“ ſake and mine: Whoſe virtue charm'd him as her beauty fir'd; 
The Gods have link'd our miferable doom, Stood in the gates, and aſk'd what way ſhe bent 
Our preſent woe, and infamy to come: Her parting ſtep? If to the fane ſhe went, 
Wide ſhalt it fpread, and laſt thro' ages long, Where late the mourning matrons made reſort ;. 
Example ſad! and theme of future ſong, Or fought her ſiſters in the Tran court? | 1 
‚ Fr | | 5 
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trait (if we conſider his character) than what Homer | that way too. In the preſent epiſode of the parting: 
puts into his mouth juſt in this place, that he is now of Hector and Andromache, he has aſſembled all that 
exhorted to it by Helen: which ſhews that not the J love, grief, and compaſſion could inſpire. This 
danger of his country and parents, neither private I epiſode tends very much to raiſe the character of 
ſhame, nor public hatred, could fo mueh prevail Frets, and endear him to every reader. This 
upon him, as the commands of his miſtrefs, to go I hero, though doubtful if he ſhould ever fee Trey 
and recover his honour. | again, yet goes not to his wif and child, till after 
The repentance of Helena (which we have be- he has taken care for the ſacrifice, exhorted Paris 
fore obſerved our author never loſes an opportunity | to the fight, and diſcharged every duty to the Gods, 
of manifeſting} is finely touched again here. Upon I and to * country; his love of which, as we 
the whole, we ſee the Gods are always cor.cerned | formerly remarked, makes his chief character. What 
in what befalls an unfortunate beauty: her ſtars | a beautiful contraſt has Hamer made between the 
foredoomed all the miſchief, and Heaven was to manners of Paris and thoſe of Hector, as he here 
blame in fuffering her to live: then ſhe fairly gets | ſhews them one after the other in this domeſtic 
quit of the infamy of her lover, and ſhews ſhe has | light, and in their regards to the fair ſex! What a 
higher ſentiments of honour than he. How ver, | difference between the characters and behaviour of 
natural is all this in the like characters to this day? | Helen and of Andramache! And what an amiable 
+ Homer undoubtedly ſnhines moſt upon the great picture of conjugal love, oppoſed to that of unlaw- 
ſubjects, in raiſing our admiration or terror: pity, | ful paſſion! | 
and the ſofter paſſions, are not ſo much of the nature | It is a fine imagination to repreſent the tender- 
of his poem, which is formed upon anger and the | neſs of Ardr:mache for Hector, by her ſtanding upon 
violence of ambition. But we have cauſe to think | the tower of Trey, and watching all his motions in. 
his genius was no leſs capable of touching the heart | the field; even the religious proceſſion to Minerva s 
with tenderneſs, than of firing it with 4 Ire. from | temple could not draw her from this place, at a 


a few ſketches he has left us of his excellence in; | time * ſhe thought her huſband in danger. 
Dos: ' | 


the ſtricteſt rules, 
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Not to the coutt, (reply'd th' attendant train) 
Nor mix'd with matrons to Minerva's fane: 
To [lim's ſteepy tow'r ſhe bent her way, 
To mark the fortunes of the doubtful day. 
Troy fled, ſhe heard, before the Greian ſword; 
She heard, and trembled for her abſent lord: 
Diſtracted with ſurprize, ſhe ſeem'd to fly, 
Fear on her cheek, and ſorrow 1n her eye. | 
he nurſe attended with her infant boy, | 
The young Aftyanax, the hope of Trap. 
Hector, this heard, return'd without delay; “ | 
Swift thro' the town he trod his former way, 
Throꝰ ſtreets of palaces, and walks ol ſtate; 
And met the mourner at the San gate. | 
With haſte to meet him f prung the joyful fair, | 
His blameleſs wife, Act:on's wealthy heir: | 
(Cilician Thebe Action {way'd, _. | 
And Hippaplacus wide-extended ſhade) 
The nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe embraces preſt 
His only hope hung ſmiling at her breaſt, 
Whom each ſoft charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new- horn ſtar that gilds the morn. 
To this lov'd. infant Hector gave the name 
Scamandrius, from Scamander's honour'd ſtream; t 
Aftyanax the Trans call'd the boy, | 
rom his great father, the defence of Troy. 


| 
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I Silent the warrior ſmil d, and pleas'd reſignꝰ d 
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To tender paſſions all his mighty mind: 
His beauteous princeſs caſt a mournful look, . 
Hung on his hand, and then. dejected ſpoke ; 
Her boſom labour'd with a boding ſigh, 
And the big tear ſtood trembling in her eye. 

oo daring prince] ah whither doſt thou run? ' 
Ah too forgetful of thy wife and font n 


s- wu 


And think'ſt thou not how wretched we ſhall be, 
A widow I, an helpleſs orphan he ! ſy p 


For ſure,ſuch courage length of life denies, _ 
And thou mult fall, thy virtue's ſacrifice, * 
Greece in her ſingle heroes. ſtrove in vain ; 
Now holts oppole thee, and thou mull be (lain! 
Oh grant me, Gods! ere He&or meets his doom, 
All I can aſk of heav'n, an early tomb! 
So ſhall my days in one ſad tenour run, 

And end with ſorrows as they firſt begun. 
No parent now remains, my griefs to ſhare, 

No tather's aid, no, mother's tender care. 

The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, 

Lay'd Wehe waſte, and flew my warlike fire! 
His fate compaſſion in the victor bred; 

Stern, as he was, he yet rever'd the dead, ; 
His radiant arms preſerv'd from hoſtile "ſpoil, $ 
And lay'd him decent on the fun'ral pile; 
1 3 — Then 


„ wy 2 


NOTE Ber 1 
* Factor does not ſtay to ſeek his wife on the 


tower of 7/07, but baſtens where the buſineſs of the 


field calls him. Hamer is n. dn in point of 
konqur and decency, and while. he conſtantly obeys 
= a way to make them con- 
tribute to the beauty of his poem. Here for inſtance 
he has managed it 4 that this obſervance of Hecter's 
is the cauſe of a very pleaſing ſurprize to the rea- 
der; for at firſt he is nat a little 9 to find 
that Hlecter does not meet Andramac he, and is no 
leſs pleaſed aſterwarqs to ſee them encounter by 
chance, which gives, him a ſatisfachon he thought 
he had loſt. Se eee, 

+ This manner of giving proper names to chil- 
dren, derived. from any place, accident, or quality 
belonging to them or their parents, is very ancient, 
and was. cuſtomary, among the Hebrews. The 
Trans called the 1 of Hector, Aſtyanax, becauſ 41 
(as it is ſaid here and at the end of the twenty- 
ſecond book) his father defenged. the city. There i 
are many inſtances of the fame kind in the thirticth 
chapter of Geneſis, where the names given to 7a 
cob's children, and the reaſons of help names, are 


1 Nothing was more natural in Andramache, than 
to recollect her paſt calamities, in order to repre- 
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ſent her preſent diſtreſs to Hector in a ſtronger light, 
and ſhew her utter deſertion if he ſhouſd periſh. 
What could more effectbally work upon a generous 
and tender ming, like that of Hale What could 
therefore be more proper to each of their charae- 
ters? If He&zr be induced to refrain from the 
field, it proceeds from compaſſion to Andromache : 
if Andramache endeavours to perſuade him, it pro- 
ceeds from her ſear for the life of Hector. 1 
had yet a farther view in this recapitulation,; 5t 
tends to raiſe his chief hero Achilles, and acquaints 
us with thoſe great atchievements of his which pre- 
ceded the opening of the poem. Since there was a 
neceſſity that this hero ſhould be abſerit from the 


| action during a great part of the Lad, the poet has 


ſhewn his art in nothing more, than in the methg 
he takes from time to time to Keep up our great 
idea of him, and tg awaken our expeQation, of what 
he is to perform in the progreſs of the work. | 
This, circumſtance of Action's being, burned 
with his arms, will not appear trivial in this rela- 
tion, when, we reflect with what cager paſſion theſe 
ancient heroes fought ta ſpoil and carry off the 
armour of à vanquiſhed enemy; and therefore this 
action, of Achilles is mentioned as an inſtance of 
Uncommon favour and generoſity. N not, 1s 


——— — — 
Then rais'd a mountain wherehis bones were burn' d, 
The mountain nymphs the rural tomb adorn'd, -. 
Jevue's ſylvan daughters bade their elms beftow . 

A barren ſliade, and in his honour grow.“ 
By the ſatne arm my ſev'n brave brothers fell, 
Ia one fad day beheld the gates of hell; | 
_ While the fatherds and ſnowy: flocks they fed, 
Amid their fields the hapleſs heroes bled! +» 
My.mother:liv*dto bear the victor's bands, 
The queen of Hipbeplacia's ſy Van lands 
Redeem'd too late, the ſcarce beheld again 
Her pleaſing empire and her native plain, 
When ah ! oppreſt by life conſuming woe, 
She fell a victim to Diana's bow. t 43; 
Yet while my Hector till ſurrives, I ſee 
My father, mother; brethren, all, in thee. 
Alas my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 
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Once more will periſf if my Herter fal... 


Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare: 

Oh prove a huſband's; and a father's care! 
That quarter moſt the ſkilful Greeks annoy, 
Where yon wild fig-trees join the wall of Trey 
Thou, trom this toiy'r, 2 th' important poſt; 
There Agamentnon points his dreadfulchoſt, 

That paſs Tydides, Ajax, ſtrive to gain, 

And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 
Thrice our bald! foes the fierce. attack have giv'n, 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from heav'n. 

Let others in the field their arms employ, 

But ſtay my Heer. here, and guard his Trey, 
The chief reply'd; That ꝓoſt ſhall be my care, 
Nor that alone, but all the works of war. N 
How would the ſons of Troy, in arms renown'd, 
And Troy's proud dames, whoſe garments ſweep the 


ground, 
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Attaint the Juſtre-of my former name, 
Should Hector baſely quit the field of fame ? \ 
My early youth was bred to martial pains, | 
My ſoul impels me to th' embattled plains: 

Let me be foremoſt to defend the throne, 

And guard my father's glones, and my own. 

Vet come it will, the day decreed by fates ! 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates ) 
The day when! thou, imperial Tray / muſt bend, 
And ſee. thy warriots fall, thy, glories end. 
And yet. no dire prefage ſo wounds my mind, 
My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, 

Not Priam's hoary hairs defil'd with gore, 
Not all my brothers gaſpiag on the ſhore; 

As thine; Andromache.! thy griefs I dread 

I ſee thee trembling, weeping, captive led ! 

In Argive looms our battles to deſign, 

And woes, of which ſo large a part vas thine? 


Jo bear the victor's hard commands, or bring 


The weight of waters from Hyperia's ſpring. $ 
There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 


| They ery, bczhold- the mighty Heafor's wife! 
| Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to ſee, 


Embitters-all thy woes, by naming me. 
The thoughts of glory paſt, and preſent ſhame, 


| A thouſand griefs, ſhall waken at the name! 


May I lie cold beſore that dreadſul day, 
Preſs'd with a load of monumental clay 
Thy Hector, wrapt in everlaſting ſleep, 


Shall neither hear thee ſigh, nor ſee thee weep. - 


oft” having ſpoke, th' illuſtrious chief of 


ray. 
Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely boy. 


The babe clung crying to his nurſe's breaſt, 
Scar'd at the dazzling helm, and nodding . 
| | | | ith 
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NOTE I N 

*I t was the cuſtom to plant about tombs only 
Tuch trees as elms, elders, &c. that bear no fruit, as 
being moſt ſuitable to the dead. This paſſage 
alludes to that piece of antiquity. 

+ The Greels aſcribed all ſudden deaths of wo- 
men to Diana. So Ulyſſes, in Odyfſe 11. aſks Anti- 
clia, among the ſhades, if ſhe died by the darts of 


Diana? And in the preſent book; Laadame, the 


daughter of  Belleriphon;-is ſaid to have periſhed, 
young by the arrows of this Goddeſs; ': N 

+ The artifice Ardromache here uſes to detain 
Heir in Troy,” is" very beautifully imagined. Sie 
takes occaſion! from the three attacks that had been 
made by the enemy upon this place, to give him an 

| honourable pretence tor ſtaying at that rampart to 
defend it. If we conſider that thoſe attempts muſt 
have been known to all in the city, we ſhall/ not 


* 
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| 
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think: ſhe talks like a ſoldier, but like a woman, 
who naturally enough makes uſe of any incident 
that offers, to perſuade herÞover to what the deſires. 
The ignorance too which ſhe exprefſes, of the rea- 
ſons that moved the Greeks to attack this particular 
place, was what we doubt not Hymer intended, to 
-reconcile it the more to a female character. 

+ Drawing water was the office of the meaneſt 
ſlaves. This appears by the holy foripture, where 
the Gibeoniles v ho had deceived; Foſbhua are made 
flaves, and ſubjected to draw water: Folhua pro- 


nounces the curſe againſt them in theſe words: 
% Now therefore ye are cutſed, and there ſhall 
none of you be freed from being  bondmen, and 
hewers of wood, and drawers of water.“ Joſh, 
IX. 2 

| than 
this, 


Thar never was a finer piece of painting 
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With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil' d,. 
And Hector haſted to relieve his child. 
The glitt'ring terrors from his brows unbound, 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground. 
Then kiſs'd the child, and lifting high in air, 
Thus to the Gods preferr'd a father's pray r. 

O thou! whoſe glory fills th* æthereal throne, “ 
And all ye deathlefs pow'r s, protect my ſon ! 
Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, 

To guard the Tryans, to defend the crown, 
Againſt his country's foes the war to wage, 

And riſe the Hector of the future age! 

So when triumphant from — toils, 

Of heroes ſlain he bears the reeking ſpoils, 
Whole hoſts may hail him with deſerv'd acclaim, 
And ſay, This chief tranſcends his father's fame :+ 
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While pleas'd amidſt the gen' ral ſhouts of T . 

His, mo her's conſcious heart o'erflows with joy. T 
He ſpoke, and fondly gazing on her charms... 

Reſtor'd the pleaſing burthen to her arms; | 

Soft on her E rant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 

Huſh'd to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurvey d-. 

| The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd by fear, 

She mingled. with the ſmile a tender tear. 

The ſoften'd chief with kind compaſſion view ic. 

And dry'd the falling drops, and thus purſu'd. 
Andromache ! my toul's far better part, 

| Why with untimely ſorrows heaves thy heart F 

No hoſtile hand can antedate my doom, 

Till fate condemns me to the ſilent tomb. 

Fix'd is the term to all the race of earth, 5 

And ſuch. the hard condition of our birth. 


— 
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NOTE S. 

this. Hector extends his arms to embrace his 
child; the child affrighted at the glittering of his 
helmet and the ſhaking of the plume; ſhrinks 


backward to the breaſt of his nurſe; Hector unbra- 


ces his helmet, lays it on the ground, takes the in- 
fant in his arms, lifts him towards heaven, and 
offers a prayer for him to the Gods; then returns 
him to the mother Andromache, who receives him 
with a ſmile of pleafure, but at the fame mſtantthe 
fears for her kuſhand makeher burſt mto tears. All 


theſe are but ſmall circumſtances, but ſo artfully I 


choſen, that every reader immediately feels the force 
of them, and repreſents the whale in the utmoſt 
Uvelinefs to his imagination. This alone might be 
a confutation of that ſalfe criticiſm, - ſome: have 
fallen into, who affirm that a poet ought only to 
collect the great and noble particulars in his pain- 
tings. But it is in the images of things as in the 
characters of perſons; where a falk action, or 
even a ſmall circumſtance of an action, lets us 
more into the knowledge and comprehenſion of 
them, than the materi} and principal parts them- 
felves. As we find this in a hiſtory, ſo we do in a 
picture, where fometimes a ſmall motion or turn of 
a finger will expreſs. the character and action of the 
re more than all the other parts of the deſign. 
he inimitable Hamer is W — 41 to be the only poct 
who beſt knew how to make uſe of important and 
beautiful circumſtances, and to avoid the mean and 
fuperſtitious ones. "There is a vaſt difference be- 
twixt a ſmall cixcumſtance and a trivial one, and the 
ſmalleſt become important it they are well choſen, 
and not confuſed. 
lt may be aſked how Hefor's prayes, that his 
ſon yan 2 the Trojans, could be conſiſtent 
with w had ſaid juſt before, that he certainly 


wo 
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NOTE $ 
knew Troy and his parents would periſſi. We ought 
to reflect that this is only a prayer: Hector, in the 
exceſs of a tender emotion for his ſon, intreats the 
Gods to preſerve Trey, and permit Afyanax to rule 
there. It is at all times allowable to beſeech heaven 
to appeaſe it's anger, and ehange it's decrees; and 
we are taught that prayers can alter deſtiny. Be- 
ſides, it cannot be inferred from hence, that Hector 
had any divine foreknowledge of his own fate, and 
the approaching ruin of his country; ſince in many 
following paſſages. we find him poſſeſſed with ſtrong 
hopes and firm affurances to raiſe the ſiege, by the 

flight or deſtruction of the Greeks. So that theſe 
forebodings of his fate were only the apprehenſions 
and miſgivings of a ſoul dejected with ſorrow and 
compaſſion, by conſidering. the great dangers to 
which he ſaw all that was dear to him expoſed. 

_ + The commendation Hector here gives himſelf, 
is not only agreeable to.the openneſs of a brave man. 
but very becoming on ſuch a ſolemn. occaſion; and 
a natural eſſect from the teſtimony, of his own heart 

to his honour ;. at this time eſpecially, when he 
knew not but he was ſpeaking his laſt words. 
Though the chief beauty of this prayer conſiſts. 
in the paternal piety ſhewn. by Hector, yet it wants 
not a fine ſtroke at the end, to continue him in the 
character of a tender lover of his wife, when he 
makes one of the motives of his wiſh; to be the 
joy ſhe ſhall receive on hearing her ſon applauded. 
The reaſon which Hector here urges to allay the 
affliction of his wife, is grounded on a ven ancient 
and common opinion, that the fatal period of life is 
appointed to all' men at the time of their birth; 
which as no precaution can avoid, fo no danger can 
haſten. This ſentiment is as proper to giye comfort 


* 


to the diſtreſſed, as to inſpire courage to the deer. 
| 25 
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No force can then reſiſt, no flight can ſave, 
All fink alike, the fearful and the brave. 
No more—but haſten to thy taſks at home, 

There guide the ſpindle, and direct the loom 2 
Me glory ſummons to the martial ſcene, 

The field of combat is the ſphere for men. 
Where heroes war, the foremoſt place I claim, 
The firſt in danger as the firſt in fame. 

Thus having ſaid, the glorious chief reſumes 
His tow'ry helmet, black with 3 plumes, 
His princeſs parts with a prophetic ſigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye 172 
That ſtream'd at every look: then moving ſlow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulg'd her woe. 
There, while her tears deplor'd the godlike man, 
Thro' all her train the ſoft infection fan, 

The pious maids their mingled ſorrows thed, 
And mourn the living Hectes as the dead, 

But now, vo longer deaf to honour's call, 
Forth iſſues Paris from the palace wall.“ 
In brazen arms that caſt a gleamy ray, 


| 
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His head now freed, he toſſes to the ſkies ; 
His mane diſhevel'd o'er his ſhoulders flies; 
He ſnuffs the females in the diſtant plain, 
And ſprings, exulting, to his fields again. 
With equal triumph, ſprightly, bold and gay, 
In arms refulgent as the God of day, | 
The ſon of Priam, glorying in his might, 
Ruſh'd forth with Hector to the fields of fight. 
And now the warriors paſſing on the way, 
The graceful Paris fiſt excus'd his ſtay. 


To whom the noble Hector thus reply d: 


O chief! in blood, and now in arms, ally'd ! 

Thy pow'r in war with juſtice none conteſt; 
Known is thy courage, and thy ſtrength confeſt.? 
What pity, ſloth ſhould ſeize a foul ſo brave, 

Or gull Paris live a woman's ſlave 

My heart weeps blood at what the Tryans ſay, 

And hopes thy deeds tha]l wipe the fiain away. 
Haſte then, in all their glorious labours fhare ; 
For much they ſuffer, for thy ſake, in war. | 
Theſe ills ſhall ceaſe, whene'er * decree 


Swift thro the town the warrior bends his way. We crown the bowl to Heau'n and Liberty :9 
The wanton courſer thus, with reins unbound, t - While the proud foe his fruſtrate triumps mourns, 
Breaks from his ſlall, and beats the tremblingground; } And Greece indignant thro' her ſeas returns, 
Pamper'd and proud, he ſeeks the wonted tides, | To 
And laves, in height of blood, his-ſhining ſides ; | 

ba 5 oh —— — —ů 


Nu Axon 3: Bo@ ee td”: wi 
ding; ſince nothing is fo fit to quiet and ſtrengthen 
our minds in times of difficulty, as à firm aflurafite 
that our lives are expoſed to no real hazards, in the 
_ greateſt appearances of danger. | : 

Paris ſtung by the reproaches of Hector, goes 
to the battle. It is a juſt rematik that all the reproofs 
and remonſtrances in Hamer have conſtantly their 
effect. The poet by this ſhews the great uſe of re- 
prehenſions when properly applied, and finely inti- 
2 that every worthy mind will be the better for 
them. | 


7 Nothing can excel this beautiful compariſon, 


ä 


— 


Paris had been indulging his eaſe within the walls of 


.< 


N OTE S. 

his palace, as the horſe in his ſtable. The beauty 

and wantonneſs of the ſteed agrees alſo exactly with 

the character of Paris, whoſe ſoft indulgences finely 

correſpond with the eaſe and luxuriancy of the pam- 
red courſer bathing in the flood. 

T Hector here confeſſes the natural valour of Pa- 
715, but obſerves it to be overcome by the indolence 
of hjs temper andthe love of pleaſure. : 

$ The Greeks celebrated the recovety of their 
liberty by a bowl, in high they made libations ta 
©: wh The expreſſion Membles thoſe of the H-. 

rews ; The cup of ſalvation, the cup of ſarrno, the 
cup of benedictian, &c. 
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AR G U 


M E N T. 


Tux $siNGLE ComBAT 


: q 70 
or HECTOR AND AJAX. 


the general en- 


The battle renewing with double ardor upon the return of Hector, Minerva is under Fe pt of the Greeks, 


Apollo ſeeing her deſcend from KG. 27 Joins her near the Scæan gate. They agree to put 0 


gagement for that day, and incite 


ector to challenge the Greeks to a-fingle combat. 


ine of the princes 


accepting the challenge, the lot is caſt, and falls upon Ajax. Theſe heroes, after ſeveral all acts, are parted by 
the night. The "Trojans calling a council, Antenor propoſes the delivery of Helen ts the Greeks, to which 
Paris will not conſent, but fers de reſtore them her riches. Priam ſends'a herald to make this offer, and to 
demand a truce for burning the dead, the laſt of which only is agreed to by Agamemnon. When the funerals 


ure performed, the Greeks, purſuant to the advice 'c 


;f Neitor, erect a | fortification' to prutect their fleet and 


camp, flanked with towers, and defended by a ditch and paliſades. Neptune teſtifies his jealouſy at this work, 
but is pacified by a promiſe from Jupiter. Both armies paſs the night in feaſtmg,*but Jupiter diſbeartens the 


Trojans with thunder ar other figns of his wrath. 


The three and twentieth day ends with the duel of Hector and Al ax. The next day the truce is agreed. Another 


ig taken up in the 8 rites of the ſlain; and one more in uilding the fortification before the hips. So that 
fomewhat above three days is employed in this book, The ſtene lies wholly in the fields. Fs © UTEP P'S 
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O ſpoke the guardian of the Trojan ſtate, 
Then'ruſh'd impetuous thro' the Scæan gate.“ 
Him Paris follow'd to the dire alarms; 
Both breathing ſlaughter, both refoly*d in arms. 
As when to ſailors lab'ring thro' the main, 
That long had heav'd thgaweary oar in vain, 
Jode bids at length th' eWcted gales ariſe; 
The gales blow grateful, and the veſſel flies: 
So welcome theſe to Troy's deſiring train; 
The bands are chear'd, the war awakes again. 
Bold Paris firſt the works of death begun, 
On great Meneſilieus, Areithous* ſon; 


8 
ä 


rug r the fair Philomede's embrace, 
The pleaſing Arn? was his native place. 

Then funk Hioneus to the ſhades below, 

Beneath his fleely caſque he felt the bloß 
Full on his neck, from Hector's weighty hand; 
And roll'd, with limbs rela xd, along the land. 
By Glautus' ſpear the bold Iphinous bleeds, 

Fix*d in the ſhouldes as he mounts his ſteeds; 
Headlong he-tumbles:;- his flack nerves unbound, 


Drop the cold, uſcleſs members on the ground. 


When now Minerva ſaw her Argives flain, 2 
From vaſt Olympus to the gleaming plain 


Fierce 


5 NOT ES. 

* This gate is not here particularized by Homer, 
but it appears by the 491ſt verſe of the ſixth book 
that it could be no other. 

+ This ſimile makes it plain that the battle had 
relaxed during the abſence of Hecer in Try; and 
conſequently that the converſation” of Diemed and 
Glaucus, in the former book, was not in the heat of 
the engagement, | 


N OT ES. 77 
+ This machine of the two Deities meeting to 
part the two armies is very noble. Minerva repre- 
ſents the prudent valour of the Greeks, and Apollo 
who ſtood for the Trojans, the power of deſtiny : fo 
that the meaning of the allegory may be, that the 
valour and wiſdom of the Greeks had now conquered 
Trey, had not deſtiny withſtood. Minerva there. 
fore complies with Apollo, an intimation that wiſdom 


An 
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Fierce ſhe deſcends: Apollo mark'd her flight, 
Nor ſhot leſs ſwift from lion's tow'ry height: 
Radiant they met, beneath the beechen ſhade ; 
When thus Apolls to the blue-ey'd maid.” | 
What cauſe, O daughter of almighty Jobe! 
Thus wings thy progreſs from the realms above ? 
Once more impetuous doſt thou bend thy way, 
To give to Greece the long-divided day ? 
Too much has Troy already felt thy " 
Now breathe thy rage, -and huth the ſtern debate: 
This day, the buſineſs of the field ſuſpend ; 
War ſoon ſhall kindle, and great Ilion bend; 


Since vengeful Goddeſſes confed'rate join * 


To raze her walls, tho” built by hands divine. 
To whom the progeny of Jove replies. 
J left for this the council of the ſkies : 
But who ſhall bid conflicting hoſts forbear, 
What art fhall calm the furious ſons of war? 
To her the God: Great He#or's ſoul incite 
To dare the boldeſt Greek to ſingle fight, 
Till Greece, provok'd, from all her numbers ſhow 
A warrior worthy to be Hector's foe. 
At this agreed, the heav'nly pow'rs withdrew ; 
Sage Helenus their ſecret ethos 6 knew: t 


* 


Hector inſpir'd he ſought : to him addreſt, 


Thus told the dictates of his ſacred breaſt. 

O ſon of Priam ! let thy faithfubear 

Receive my words; thy friend and brother hear ! 
Go forth perſuaſive, and awhile engage 

The warring nations to ſuſpend their rage; 
Then dare the boldeſt of the hoſtile train 

To mortal combat on the liſted plain. 

For not this day ſhall end thy glorious date ; 
The Gods have ſpoke it, and their voice is fate. 

He ſaid: the warrior heard the word with joy; 
Then with his ſpear reftrain'd the youth of Troy, $ 
Held by the midſt athwart. On either hand 
The ſquadrons part; th* expecting Tryans ſtand. 
Great Agamemnon bids the Greeks torbear ; 

They breathe, and huſh the tumult of the war. 
Th' Atharian maid, and glorious God of day, 
With ſilent joy the ſettling hoſts * | 

In form like vultures, en the beech's height 

They ſit conceal'd, and wait the future fight, 

he thronging troops obſcure the duſky fields, 
Horrid with briſtling ſpears, and gleaming ſhields, 
As when a gen'ral darkneſs veils the main, d 
(Soft Zephyr curling the wide wat'ry plain) * 
ä e 


— 


— 


| can never oppoſe fate. But if you take them in 


the literal ſenſe as a real God and Goddeſs, it may 


be aſked what neceſſity there was for the introduc- 
tion of two ſuch Deities? To this we may an- 
fwer,: that the laſt book was the only one in which 
both armies were deſtitute of the aid of Gods: in 
conſequence of which there is no gallant action 
atchieved, nothing extraordinary done, eſpecially 
after the retreat of Hector,; but here the Gods are 
again introduced to uſher. in à new ſcene of great 
actions. We ſhall here offer this! other ſolution : 
Hector finding the Zroar army overpowered, con- 
ſiders how to ſtop the fury of the preſent battle; 
this he thinks may beſt be done by the propoſal of a 
ſingle combat: thus Minerva, by a very caſy and 
natural fiction, may ſignify that wiſdom or courage 
(he being the Goddeſs of both) which ſuggeſts the 


neceſſity of dirertiug the war; and Apulla that ſca- 


ſonable ſtratagem by which he effected it. 
Minerva and uns. * ne ne | 
+ Helenas was the prieſt of Apollo, and might 
therefore be ſuppoſed to be informed of this by his 
God, or taught by an oracle that ſuch was his will. 
Or elſe being an augur, he might learn it from the 
ſtight of thoſe birds, into Which the Deities are here 
feigned to transform themſelves (perhaps for that 
reaſon, as it would be a very poetical manner of ex- 


Prelling it). The fiction of theſe Divinities eg, 


— 


NOTES. 


on the beech-tree in the ſhape of vultures, is imita- 


ted by Milton in the fourth book of Paradiſe L:ft, 
where Satan leaping over the boundaries of Eden, tits 
in the form of a cormorant upon the tree of life. 
1 {Homer here takes from the eee of Hector's 
intrepidity, by making him foreknow that he ſhould 
not fall in this combat; whereas Ajax encounters 
without any ſuch encouragement. It may, perhaps, 
be difficult to give a reaſon for this management of 
the poet, unleſs we aſcribe it to that commendable 
prejudice, and honourable partiafity he bears his 
countrymen, which makes him give a ſuperiority of 
courage to the heroes of his C ation. 


$ The warriors of thoſe times having no trum 


pets, and becauſe the voice of the loudeſt herald 
would be drowned in the nome of a battle) ad- 
drefled themſelves to the eyes, and that graſping the 
middle of the ſpear denoted a requeſt that the fight 
might a while be ſuſpended, the holding the ſpear in 


that poſition not being the poſture of a warrior; and 


thus Agamemnom underſtands it without any farther 
explication. 

The thick ranks of the troops compoſing 
themſelves, in order to fit and hear what Hlecler was 
about to propoſe, are compared to the waves of the 
ſea juſt ſtirred by the V wind; the ſimile party 
conliſting in the darkneſs and flillieſs. This is 
plainly different trom theſe images of the - lea, 

given 
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The waves ſcarce heave, the face of ocean ſleeps, 

And a ſtill horror ſaddens all the deeps : 

Thus in thick orders ſettling wide around, 

At length compos'd they fit, and ſhade the ground, 

Great Hector ſurſt amidit both armies broke 

The ſolemn ſilence, and their pow'rs beſpoke. 
Hear all ye Tran, all ye Grecian bands,“ 

What my ſoul prompts, and what ſome God commands. 

Great Fove, averſe our warfa re to compole, 

(Yerwhelms the nations with new toils and woes ; 

War with a fiercer tide once more returns, 

Till lion falls, or till yon navy burns. 

You then, O princes of the Greeks! appear; 

"Tis Hecter ſpeaks, and calls the Gods to hear: 

From all your troops ſele& the boldeſt knight, 

And him, the boldeſt, Hector dares to fight. 

Here if I fall, by chance of battle flain, 

Be his my ſpoil, and his theſe arms remain ; 


— 


But let my body, to my friends return'd, 


By Trejan hands and Tran flames be burn'd. 
And if Apollo, in whole aid I truſt, 


Shall ſtretch your daring champion in the duſts 
If mine the glory to deſpoil the foe ; 

On Phebus temple I'll his arms beſtow ; t 
The breathleſs carcaſe to your navy ſent, 
Greece on the ſhore ſhall raiſe a monument ; + 
Which when ſome future mariner ſurveys, 
Waſh'd by broad Helleſpont's reſounding ſeas, 
Thus ſhall he ſay, © A valiant Greet hes there, 
« By Hector ſlain, the mighty man of war.” 
The ſtone ſhall tell your vanquiſh'd hero's name, 
And diſtant ages learn the A er's fame. 

This fierce defiance Greece altoniſh'd heard, $ 
Bluſh'd to refuſe, and to accept it fear'd. 
Stern Menelaiis firſt the ſilence broke, 

And inly groaning, thus opprobrious ſpoke. 


— _ 
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NOTE S. 
given us on other occaſions, where the armies in 
their engagement and confuſion are . to 
the waves in their agitation and tumult. 
ſign of Homer was to convey an image both of the 

entle motion that aroſe over the held from the 
| ren and ſpears before their armies were quite 
{ſettled ; and of the repoſe and awe which enſued, 
when Hector began to ſpeak. . 
* The appearance of Hector, his formal challenge, 
and the affright of the Greeks upon it, have a near 


he de- 


| 


| 


| 


reſemblance tv the deſcription of the chall of 


Goliab in the firſt book of Samuel, chap. 17. There 
is a ſine air of gallantry and bravery in this chal- 
lenge of Hector. If he ſeems to ſpeak too vainly, 
we ſhould conſider him under the character of a 
challenger, whole buſineſs it is to defy the enemy, 
Yet at the ſame time we find a decent modeſty in 
his manner of expreſling the conditions of the com- 
bat: he ſays imply, if my enemy kills me ; but of 
himſelf, F Apollo grant me victory. It was an 
imagination equally agreeable to a man of generoſity, 
and a lover of glory, to mention the monument to 
de erected over his vanquiſhed enemy; though we 
ſee he conſiders it not ſo much an honour paid to the 
conquered, as a trophy to the conqueror. It was 
natural too to dwell moſt upon the thought that 
pleaſed him beſt; for he takes no notice of an 

monument that ſhould be raiſed over himſelf, if he 
ſhould fall unfortunately, He no ſooner allows 
himſelf to expatiate, but the proſpect of glory 
carries him away thus far beyond his firſt intention, 
which was only to allow the enemy to interr their 

champion with decency. | 
+ It was the manner of the ancients to dedicate 


| 


NOTES. a 
trophies of this kind to the temples of the Gods. 
The particular reaſon for conſecrating the arms in 
this place to Apallo, is not only as he was the con- 


ſtant protector of Trey, but as this thought of the 


challenge was inſpired by him. 
t Hh 


of the ancient heroes who had fought at Trey, re- 


| maining in his time upon the ſhore of the Helleſpont, 


He gives that ſea the epithet broad, to diſtinguiſh the 
particular place of thoſe tombs, which was on the 
Rhaetean or Sigæan coaſt, where the © Helleſpont 
(which in other parts is narrow) opens itſelf to the 
ZEgean ſea. This is one among a thouſand proofs 
of our author's exact knowledge in geography and 
antiquities. Time has deſtroyed thoſe tombs which 


were to have preſerved Hefor's glory; but the im- 


than monu- 
ments, and proof againſt ages, will for ever ſupport 
and convey it to the lateſt poſterity. 

It ſeems natural to inquire, why the Greeks, 
before they accepted Hectors 9 — did not 
demand reparation for the former treachery of Pan- 
darus, and inſiſt upon delivering up the author of 
it; which had been the ſhorteſt way for the Trojans 


mortal Homer's 2 more laſtin 


to have wiped off that ſtain: it was very reaſonable 


for the Greeks to reply to this challenge, that they 
could not venture a ſecond fingle combat, for fear 
of ſuch another inſidious attempt upon their cham- 
pion. One may make ſome ſort of anſwer to this, 
if we conſider the clearneſs of He#or's character; 
and his words at the beginning of the —_— 


1 where he firſt complains of the revival of 
t 


e war as a misfortune common to them both, 


(which is at once very artful and decent) and lays the 


blame 


_Wimen 


mer took the hint of this from ſeveral tombs 


Twit I HMA 
Wamen of Greece! oh ſcandal of your race, 
Whoſe coward fouls your manly form diſgrace” ; 
How great the ſhame, when every age ſhall know 
That not a Grecian met this noble foe! 
Go then] reſolve to earth, from whence ye grew, 
A heartleſs, Ipiritlefs, inglorious crew ! / 
Be what ye ſeem, unanimated clay! 
My ſelf will dare the danger of the day. 
'Tis man's bold taſk the gen rous ſtrife to try, 
But in the hands of God is victory. 
Theſe words ſcarce ſpoke, with genꝰ rous ardour preſt, 
His manly limbs in azure arms he dreft : 
That day, Atrides! a fi 
Had ſtretch'd thee breathleſs on the hoſtile ſtrand ; 
But all at once, thy fury to compoſe, 
The kings of Greece, an awtul band, aroſe: 
Ev'n he their chief, great Agamemnon, preſs d, 
Thy daring hand, and this advice addreſs' d. 


14 
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Griev'd tho” thou art, forbear the raſh deſign: 
Great He#or's arm is mightier far than thine. 
Ev'n fierce Achilles learn'd it's force to fear, + 
And trembling met this dreadful fon of war. 
Sit thou ſecure amidſt thy ſocial band; 
Greece in our caule ſhall arm ſome pow'rful hand. 
The 1 warrior of th' Achaian name, + 
Tho' bold, and burning with deſire of fame; 
Content, the doubtful honour might forego, 
So Ber the danger, and ſo brave the foe. 
c faid, and turn'd his brother's vengetul mind: 

He ſtoop'd to reaſon, and his rage retign'd, 
No longer bent to ruſh on certain harms ; _ 
His joyful friends unbrace his azure arms. 

He, irom whoſe lips divine perſuaſion flows, 
Grave Neftor, then, in graceful a& aroſe. 
Thus tothe kings he ſpoke. What grief, what ſhamey 
Attend on Greece, and all the Grecian name! 


Whither, O Menelaiis! would'ſt thou run, How ſhall, alas! her hoary heroes mourn 
And tempt a fate, which prudence bids thee ſhun? ' I I heir ſons degen'rate, and their race a {corn ? 

| | What 
E157" OY — NOTES. N © T EVS. . 54 
blame of it upon Jupiter. Though by the way, | would have it underſtood of Hector, that the Greeks: 


his charging the Trojan breach of faith upon the 
Deity, looks a little like the reaſoning of ſome mo- 
dern ſaints in the doctrine of abſolute reprobation, 
making God the author of fin, and may ſerve for 
an inſtance of the antiquity of that falſe tenet. 
here is a great deal of fire_in this ſpeech of 
Menelaus, which very well agrees with his character 
and circumſtances: While he ſpeaks one almoſt 
ſees him in a poſture of emotion, pointing with con- 
tempt at the commanders about him. He upbraids 
their cowardice, and wiſhes they may become (ac- 
cording to the literal words) earth and water; that 
is, be reſolved into thoſe principles they fprung 
from, or die. 
+ The poet every where takes occaſion to ſet th 
brotherly love of Agamemnon toward Menelaus in the 
moſt agreeable light: when Menelaus is wounded, 
Agamemnon 1s more concerned than he; and here 
diſſuades him from a danger, which he offers im- 
mediately after to undertake himſelf. He makes uſe 
of Hector's ſuperior courage to bring him to a com- 
pliance; and tells him that even Achilles dares not 
engage with Hector. This is not true, but only the 
affection for his brother thus breaks out into a kind 
extravagance. Agumemnon likewiſe conſults the 
honour of Menelaus, for it will be no diſgrace to 
him to decline encountering a man whom Achilles 
himſelf is afraid of. Thus he artfully provides for 
his ſafety and honour at the ſame time. 
It cannot with certainty be concluded from the 
words of Homer, who is the perſon to whom Aga- 


memnon applies the laſt lines of this ſpeech, Some 


No. 5. 


would ſend ſuch an antagoniſt againſt him, from. 
whoſe hands Hector might be glad to eſcape. But 
this interpretation ſeems contrary to the plain deſign 
of Agamemmon's diſcourſe, which only aims to deter 
his brother from ſo raſh an-undertaking as engaging 
with Hector. So that inſtead of dropping any ex- 
preſſion which might depreciate the power or courage. 
of this hero, he endeavours rather to repreſent him 
as the moſt formidable of men, and dreadful even 
to Achilles. This paſſage” therefore will be mot 
conſiſtent with Agamenmon's deſign, if it be con- 
ſidered as an argument offered to Menelaus, at once 
to diſſuade him from the engagement, and to com- 
fort him under the appearance of ſo great a diſgrace: 
as refuſing the challenge, by telling him that any. 
warrior, how bold and intrepid foever,. might be 
content to fit ſtill and rejoige that he is not expoſed. 
to ſo hazardous an engagement, 
$ This ſpeech, if we conſider the occaſion of it, 
could be made by no perſon but \Nefter. No young 
warrior could with decency exhort others to under- 
take a combat which he himſelf declined, Nothing 
could be more in his character than to repreſent to 
the Greets how much they would ſuffer in the op1- 
nion of another old man like himſelf. In naming 
Peleus he ſets hefore their eyes the expectations of 
all their fathers, and the thame that muſt afflict them 
in their old age, if their fons behaved themſelves 
unworthily.. The account he gives of the conver- 
ſations he had formerly held with that king, and 
his jealouſy for the glory of Greece, is a very natural 
picture of the warm dialogues of two old. warriors 
Vs | | upon. 
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What tears ſhall down thy ſilver beard be roll'd, 


O Peleus, old in arms; in wifdom old! J 


Once with what joy the gen'rous prince would hea 
Ot ev'ry chief who fought this glorious war, 
Participate their fame, and pleas d inquire 

Each name, each action, and each hero's ſire? 
Gods! ſhouldhe ſee our warriors trembling ſtand, 
And trembling all before one hoſtile hand; 

How would he lift his aged arms on high, 
Lament inglorious Greece, and beg to die 

Oh! would to all th' immortal pow'rs above, 
Minerva, Phæbus, and almighty Fove ! 

Years might again roll back, my youth renew, 
And give this arm the ſpring which once it knew: 
When fierce in war, where Fardan's waters fall 

] led my troops to Phea's trembling wall, 

And with th' Arcadian ſpears my prowels try'd, 
Where Celadm rolls down his rapid tide. 

There Ereuthalton brav'd us in the field, 

Proud, Areithons dreadful arms to wield ; 

Great 4reithius, known from ſhore to ſhore 

By the huge, knotted, iron mace he bore ; 

No lance he ſhook, nor bent the twanging bow, 
But broke, with this, the battle of the foe. 

Him not by manly force Lycurgus flew, 

Whole guiletul jav'lin fram the thicket flew, 
Deep in a winding way his breaſt aſſail'd, 

Nor aught the warrior's thund'ring mace avail'd : 


— 


Supine he fell: thoſe arms which Mam before“ 

Had giv'n the vanquiſh'd, now the victor bore: 

But when old age had dimm' d Lycurgus” eyes, 

To Ereuthalion he conſign'd the prize. 

Furious with this, he cruſh'd our levell'd bands, 

And dar'd the trial of the ſtrongeſt hands; 

Nor could the ſtrongeſt hands his fury ſtayʒ 

All ſaw and fear'd his huge tempeſtuous ſ way. 

Till I, the youngeſt of the hoſt, appear d. 

And youngeſt, met whom all our army frar'd. 

I fought the chief: my arms Minerva crown'd:: | 

Prone fell the giant o'er a length of ground.t 

What then he was, oh were your Ae/tor now! 

Not Hector's ſelf ſhould want an equal foe. 

But warriors, you, that youthful;yigour boaſt; 

The flow'r of Greece, th' examples of our hoſt, 

Sprung from ſuch fathers, who ſuch numbers ſway. 

Gan you ſtand trembling, and deſert the day? 
His warm reproofs the liſt'ning kings inſtame; 

And nine, the nobleſt of the Grecian name, f 

Up ſtarted fierce: but far before the reſt 

The king of men advanc'd his dauntleſs breaſt: 

Then bold Tydides, great in arms, appear'd ; 

And next his bulk gigantic Ajax rear d: 

Otleus follow'd; ' Idomen was there, | 

And Merion, dreadful as the God of war: 

With theſe Eumpylus and Theas ſtand, 

And wiſe Mes clos'd the daring band. Fa 


NOTES. 
upon the commencement of a new war. Upon the 
whole, Neſtar never more diſplays his oratory than 
in this place: you fee him riſing with a ſigh, ex- 
preſſing a pathetic ſorrow, and wiſhing again for his 


youth, that he might wipe away this diſgrace from 


his country. The humour of ſtory-telſing, ſo na- 
tural to old men, is almoſt always marked by Hamer 
in the ſpeeches of Nan. The apprehenſion that 
their age makes them contemptible, puts them upon 
repeating the brave deeds of their youth. The 
praiſes Neſſor here gives himſelf, and the vaunts of 
his valour are juſtinable, when we conſider they 
were only exhortations to thoſe he addreſſed them 


to. By thele he reſtores courage to the Greeks, who 


were aſtoniſhed at the bold challenge of Hector, and 


cauſes nine of the princes to riſe and accept it. If 
any man had a right to commend himſelf, it was 
this venerable prince, who in relating his own 
actions did no more than propoſe examples of virtue 
to the young. : : 2 | 

* Homer has the peculiar happineſs of being able 
to raiſe the obſcureſt circumſtances into the ſtrongeſt 
point of light. Zre:thous had taken theſe arms in 


MA 


, 


NOTES. . 
battle, and this gives occaſion to our author to ſay 
they were the prelent of Mars. 

+ Neftsr's inſiſting upon this circumſtance. of the 
fall of Ereuthalian, which paints his vaſt body lying 
extended on the earth, has. a particular beauty in it, 
and recalls into the old man's mind the joy he felt 
on the ſight of his enemy after he was flain.... Theſe 
are the fine and natural ſtrokes that give. lite to the 
deſcriptions of poetry. 

t In this catalogue of the nine warriors, who 
offer themſelves as champions for Greece, one may 
take notice of the firſt and the laſt who riſes up. 
Agamemnon advanced foremolt, as it beſt became the 
general, and Ces with his uſual caution took time 
to deliberate till ſeven more had offered themſelves. 
Hymer gives a great encomium of the eloquence. of 
Meſtor, in making it produce ſo ſudden an effect; 
eſpecially when Agame unn, who. did not proffer 
himſelf before, even to ſave his brother, is now the 
firſt that ſteps forth. One would fancy this particular 
circumſtance was contrived to ſhew, that eloquence 
has a greater power than even nature itſelf. 
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All theſe, alike inſpir'd with noble rage, 


* 


Demand the 12 To whom the Pylian ſage . 


Leſt thirſt of glory your'brave ſouls divide, 
What chief ſhall combat, let the lots decide.“ 
Whom heav'n ſhall chuſe, be his the chance to raiſe 
His country's fame, his own immortal praiſe. ,, 

The lots produc'd, each hero ſigns his own 1 
Then in the gen'ral's helm the fates are throw n. 
The people . with lifted eyes and hands, 

And vows like theſe afcend from all the bands. 
Grant, thou Almighty ! in whoſe hand is fate, 
A wotthy champion, for the Grecian ſtate, © 
This taſk let Ajax or Tydides prove, 26 

Or he, the king of, kings, beloy'd by eve, 

Old Nor ſhook the caſque. By hèeav'n inſpir'd, 
Leap'd forth the kot, of eV ry Greet deſir C. 
This from the right to left the herald bears, 

Held out in order to the Grectan peers ; 
Each to his rival yields the mark unknown, 
Till godlike Ajax finds the lot his own ; __ 


rr 


„ V 


Supreme of Gods ! unbounded, and alone: 


95 

Surveys th' inſcription with rejoicing eyes, | 
Then caſts before him, and with tranſport cries : 

Warriors! I claim the lot, and arm with joy; 
Be mine the conqueſt of this chief of Tyey. 
Now, while my brighteſt arms my limbs inveſt, 
To Saturn's ſon be all your vows addreſt: 
But pray in ſecret, leſt the foes ſhould hear, 
And deem your 1 8 the mean effect of fear. 
Said I in ſecret? No, your vows declare, 
In ſuch a voice as fills the earth and air, 
Lives there a chief whom Ajax ought to dread, 
Ajax, in all the toils of battle bred ? | 
From warlike Salamis I drew my birth, 
And born to combats, fear no force of earth. 

He faid. * The troops with elevated eyes, 
Implore the God Whole thunder rends the ſkies. 
O Father of mankind, ſuperior Lord! A 
On lofty 7da's holy hill ador'd; 
Who in the higheſt heav'n has fix'd' thy throne, 


Grant 


1 * 


ur. e ee 


* This was a very rudent piece of conduct in 
Neftzr : he does not chuſe any of thefe nine him- 


fetf; but leaves the determination entirely to chance. 


Had he named the hero, the reſt might have been 
grieved to haye-een another prefered before them; 


wrong perſon, Where all were valiant.” *- 
1 71 7,464, 'who ſuppoſes every thing on earth to 
proceed from the immediate diſpofition of Heaven, 
allows not even the lots to come up by chance, but 
places them in the hands of. God. The people 
pray to him for the diſpoſal of them, and beg that 
Ajax, Diomed, or Agamennon may be the petſon. In 
which the poet ſeems to make the army give his on 
ſentiments, concerning the preference of valour in 
his heroes, to avoid an odious compariſon in down- 
right terms, which might have been inconſiſtent 
with his deſign of een en the Crecian fami- 
lies. They afterwards offer up their prayers again, 
juſt as the conibat is beginning, that if Ajax does not 
conquer, at leaſt he may divide the glory with Hec- 
tor; in which we may obſerve Homer prepares the 
readers for what is to happen in the ſequel. 
. There is no neceſſity to ſuppoſe hal they put 
any letters upon giele lots, at leaſt not their names, 
becauſe the herald could not tell to whom the lot of 
Ajax belonged, till he claimed it himſelf, It is 
more probable that they made ſome private mark or 
ſignet each upon his own lot. The lot was only a 
Pe of wogd, a ſhell, or any thing that lay. at 
and. ws 0. | " Þ 


| This is the fliſt ſpeech of Ajax in the Nad. He 


and he well knew that the lot could not fall upon a 


y — 


nee 15 8, 43" & ee 
is no orator,. but always expreſſes himſelf in ſhort; 
generally bragging, or threatening ;' and very polt- 
tive. The appellation of the  bukwark of - the. 


| Greeks, which Homer almoſt conſtantly gives him, is 


extremely hea to the bulk, ſtrength, and immo- 
bility of this heavy hero, who on all occaſions is 
made to ſtand to the buſineſs, and ſapport the brunt. 
Thefe qualifications are given him, that he may laſt 
out, when the reit of the chief heroes are wounded ; 
this makes him of excellent uſe in book 13, &c. He 
there puts a ſtop to the whole force of the enemy, 
and a long time prevents the firing of the ſhips. 
It is particularly obſervable, that he is never aſſiſted 
by any, Deity, as the others are. Yet one would 
think Mars had been'no 1mproper patron for him, 
there being ſome reſemblance in the boiſterous cha- 
rafter of that God and this hero. However it be, 
this conſideration may partly account for a particular, 
which elſe might very welt raife a queſtion, * Why 
Ajax, who is in this book ſuperior.in ſtrength to 
Hector, ſhould afterward'in the [lad ſhun to meet 
Him, and appear his inferior? We ſee the Gods make 
this difference: Hector is not only aſſiſted by them in 
his own perſon, but his men ſecond him, whereas 
thofe of Ajax are difpirited by heaven. To which 
one may add another which is a natural reaſon, Hec- 
tor in this book exprefsly tells Ajax, © he will now 
ake uſe of no ſkill or art in hghting with him. 
The Greek in bare brutal ſtrength proved too hard for 
Hector, and therefore he might be fuppoſed after- 
wards to have exerted his dexterity againſt him. 
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Grant thou, that Tlamen may bear away, 

The praiſe and conqueſt of this doubt ful day; 

Or if illuſtrious Hector be thy care, 

That both may claim it, and that both may ſhare, 
Now Ajax brac'd his dazzling armour on; 

Sheath'd in bright ſteel the giant- warrior ſnhone: 

He moves to combat with majeſtic pace;“ 

So ſtalks m arms the grizly God of Thrace, 

When Jede to puniſh taithleſs men prepares, 

And gives wh nations to the waſte of wars. 

Thus march'd the chief, tremendous as a, God; 

Grimly he ſmil'd; earth trembled as he ſtrode: 

His mally jav'Iin quiv'ring in his hand, 

He ſtood, the bulwark of the Grecian band. 

Thro' ev'ry Argive heart new tranſport ran; 

All Troy ſtood trembling at the mighty man. 

Ev'n Hector paus'd; and with new doubt oppreſt, 

Felt his great heart ſuſpended in his breaſt: 

"Twas vain to ſeek retreat, and vain to fear; 

Himſelf had challeng'd, and the foe drew near. 
Stern Telamon behind his ample thield, - -- - - -- 

As from a brazen tow'r, o'erlook'd the field. 

Huge was it's orb, with ſev'n thick folds overcaſt, 


— 


- 
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[ Jo combat born, and bred amidſt alarms: 


Turn, charge, and anſwer ev'ry call of war 0 155 


Of tough büll-hides; of ſolid brafs the laſt. 

[The work of Tach, who in Hil dwell df 

And all in arts of armoury excell'd.)t _ 

This Ajax bore before his manly. breaſt, 

Andthreatning, thus his adverts chief addreſftl. 
Heclar approach my arm, and ſingly Knows 


I What ſtrength thau haſt, and what the Grecian foe, 


Achilles ſhuns the fight; yet ſome there are, | 
Not void of foul, and not unſkill'd in war: 
Let him, unactive on the ſea-beat Thore, ', | 
Indulge his wrath, and aid our arms no more; 
Whole troops of heroes Greece has yet to boaft, by 
And ſends thee one, a ſample of her hoſt. 
Such as J am, I come to prove thy might; * 
No more be ſydden, and begin the bent. =y 
O ſon of Telamon, thy country's pride! 
(To 4jax thus the Trejan prince reply*d) 
e, as a boy or woman would'ſt thou fright, ] 
New to the field, and trembling at the cht 1 
Thou meetẽ'ſt a chief deſerving of thy arms, 


= * = v4 


I know to ſhift my ground, remount the car, 


To 


NOTES. 
* This deſcription is full of the ſublime imagery 
ſo peculiar to our author. The Grecian champion 
is drawn in all that terrible glory with which he 
equals his heroes to the Gods: he is no leſs dreadful 
than Mars moving to battle, to execute the, decrees 
of Joe upon mankind, and determine the fate of 
nations. His march, his poſture, his countenance, 
his bulk, his tower-like ſhield ; in a word, his whole 
figure ſtrikes our eyes in all the ſtrongeſt colours of 
poetry. We look upon him as a Deity, and are not 
aſtoniſhed at thoſe emotions which Hector feels at the 
light of him. [ ? 
+, We thall tranſcribe here the ſtory of this Ty- 
chius, as we have it in the ancient Life of Hamer, 
« Homer falling into poverty, determined to go to 
Cuma, and as he paſt through the plain of Hermus, 
came to a place called the new-wall,, which Was a 
colony of the Cumeans.' Here (after he had recited 
five verſes in celebration of Cuma) he. was received 
by a leather-drefler, 'whoſe. name; was Tychs, into 
his houſe, where he ſhewed to his hoſt and his com- 
pany” a poem on the expedition of Amphiaraus, and 
is hymns. 


Theadmiration he there obtained, pro- 


- cuxed him a preſent ſubſiſtence. They ſhew to 
this day with great veneration the place where he fat 
when he recited his verſes, and a; poplar which they 
affirm to have grown there in his time.“ If there 
be any thing in this ſtory, we have reaſon to be 
pleaſed with the grateful temper of our poet, who 
took this occaſion of immortalizing the name of an 
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ordinary tradeſman, Who had obliged him. The 
fame account of his life takes notice of ſeveral other 
inſtances of his gratitude in the ſame kind. | 
We have called Tychius an armourer rather than 
a leather-drefler or currier; his making the fhield 
of Ajax authorizes one expreſſion as well as the 
other; and though that which Homer uſes had no 
iownels or vulgarity in the Greek, it is not to be ad- 
mitted into Engliſb heroic verſe. 

It is needleſs to obſerve how exactly this ſpeech 
of 4jax correfponds with his blunt and ſoldier-like 
character. The ſame propriety, in regard to this 
hero, is maintained throughout the ind. The 
buſineſs he is about, fs Ki that employs his head, 
and he ſpeaks of nothing but bghting. . 

This reply of Hector ſeems rather to allude to 
ſome geſture Ajax had uſed in his approach to him, 
as ſhaking his ſpear, or the like, than to any thing he 
had ſaid in his ſpeech. | For what he had told Pio 
amounts to no more, than that there were ſeveral in 
the Grecian army who had courted the honour of 
this combat as well as himſelf. We may obſerve 
many ute of this kind in Hamer, that allude to 
the particular attitude or action, in which the author 
ſuppoſes the perſon to be at that time. F 
| 4 The Greek is, Toa move; my. feet, te the. ſound f 
Mays, which ſeems to ſhew that thoſe military 
dances were, in uſe even in Hlomer's time, winch 
were after wards praiſed in Greece, © 
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To right, to left, the dextrous lance I wield, 


And bearthick battle on my ſounding ſhield. 


But op! n be our fight, and bold each blow 


1 ſtea 


no conqueſt from a noble foe. 
He ſaid, and riſing, high above the field 


- Whitrl'd the long lance againſt the ſev'nfold ſhield. 


Full on the braſs deſcending from above 
Thro* fix bull-hides the furious weapon drove, 
Till in the ſeyenth it fix d. Then * threw, 
PF hro' Hector's ſhield the forcetul jav'lin flew, 
His corſlet enters, and his garment rends, 
And glancing downwards near his flank deſcends. 
The wary an ſhrinks, and bending low 8 
Beneath his buckler, difappoints the blow. 
From their bor*d ſhields the ch eis their jav*linsdrew,* 
Then cloſe impetuous, and the charge renew: 
Fierce as the mountain-lions bath'd in blood, 


Or foaming boars, the terror of the wood. 


At Ajax Hector his long lance extends; 
The blunted point agamſt the buckler bends. - 
But Ajax watchful as his foe drew near, 
- Drove thro" the Trejan targe the knotty ſpear ; 
It reach'd his neck, with matchleſs ſtrength impelF'd ; 
Spouts the black gore, and dims his ſhining thield. 
© Yet ceas'd not Hector thus; but, ſtooping down, 
In his ſtrong hand up-heav'd a flinty NE 
Black, craggy, vaſt: to this his force he bends ; 
Full on the brazen boſs the ſtone deſcends; 


The hollow braſs reſounded with the ſhock. 
Then Ajax feiz'd the fragment of a rock, 


” Apply'd each nerve, and fwinging round an high, 


Wich force tempeſtuous let the ruin fly: 


— — 


[| The huge ſtone thund'ring thro? his buckler brake; 
His flacken'd knees receiv'd the numbing ſtroke ; 
Great Hector falls extended on the field, 
4 His bulk ſupporting on the ſhatter'd ſhield. 
Nor wanted heav*nly-aid : Apallo's might + 
Confirm'd his linews, and reſtor'd to fight. 
And now both heroes their broad faulchions drew; 
In flaming circles round their heads they flew ; 
| But then by heralds voice the word was giv'n, 4 
The ſacred miniſters of earth and heaven: 
Divine T elthybius whom the Greeks employ, 
And fage Idæus on the part of 7roy. 
Between the ſwords, their peaceful ſceptres 
rear'd; 
And firſt [dzus' awful voice was heard 
Forbear, my foris! your farther force to prove, 
Both dear to men, and both belov'd of ue. 
To either hoſt your matchleſs worth is known, 
Each ſounds your praiſe, and war is all your own. 
But now the night extends her awful ſhade; 
The Goddeſs parts you: be the night obey'd. 
To whom great Ajax his high ſoul ex preſs'd. 
O ſage! to Hector be theſe words addrefs'd. 
Let him, who hiſt provok'd our chiefs to fight, 
Let him demand the ſanction of the night; 
If firſt he aſk it, I content obey, 
And ceaſe the ſtrife when Hector ſhows the way. 
Od firſt of Greeks ! (his noble foe rejoin'd)]| } 


— 
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| Whom heav'n adorns, ſuperior to thy kind, 

With ſtrength of body, and with worth of mind! 
Now martial law commands us to forbeas ; 
Hereafter we ſhall meet in glorious war, 

Some 


NO TES. 

* Hamer in this combat makes his heroes perform 
all their exerciſes with all ſorts of weapons; firſt 
darting lances at diſtance, then advancing cloſer and 
puſhing with ſpears, then caſting ſtones, and laſtly, 
attacking with ſwords; in every one of which the 
| pot gives the fuperiority to his countryman. It is 
farther obſervable, that Ajax allows Hector an ad- 
vantage in throwing the firſt ſpear. | 
+ In the beginning of this book we leſt Apollo 
perched upon a tree, in the ſhape of a vulture, to 
behold the combat : he comes now very opportunely 
to fave his favourite Hector. Apollo is the ſame 
with de/tiny, ſo that when Hamer ſays Apollo ſaved 
him, he means no more than that it was not his fate 

yet to die, as Helenus had foretold him. 
I The heralds of old were facred perſons, ac- 
counted the delegates of Mercury, and inviolable by 
the law of nations. The ancient hiſtories have 


many examples of the ſeverity exerciſed againſt thoſe 


No. F. | 


NOTES. 

who committed any outrage upon them. Their 
office was to allift in the facrifices and councils, to 
proclaim war or peace, to command ſilence at cere- 
monies or ſingle combats, to part the combatants, 
and to declare the conqueror, &c. 
| $ Homer obſerves a juſt decorum in making /zus, 
the Trojan herald, ſpeak firſt, to end the combat 
wherein Hector had the diſadvantage. Ajax is very 
ſenſible of this difference, When in his reply he re- 
| quires that Hector ſhould firſt atk for a ceflation, as 
he was the challenger. | | 
| Hector, how hardly foever he is preſt by his 

preſent circumſtance, ſays nothing to obtain a truce 
that is not ſtrictly conſiſtent with his. honour. When 


he praiſes Ajax, it leſſens his own diſadvantage, and 


he is careful "to extol him only above the Greeks, 
without acknowledging him more valiant than 
himſelf or the Trgans: Hector is always jealous of 
the honour of his country. | | 
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Some furure day ſhall lengthen out the ſtrife, 

And let the Gods decide of death or life 

Since then the night extends her gloomy thads, 

And heav'n enjoins it, be the night obey'd. 

Return, brave Ajax, to thy Grectan friends, 

And joy the nations whom thy arm defends ; 

As I thall glad each chief, and Trajan wife, 

Who wearies heav'n with vows for Hefor's life. 

But let us, on this memorable day, 

Exchange ſome gift; that Greece and Troy may ſay,* 

Not hate, but glory, made theſe chiefs contend ; 

And each brave foe was in his foul a friend.“ 
With that, a ſword with ſtars of ſilver grac'd, 

The baldrick ſtudded, and the ſheath enchas'd, 

He gave the Greek, The gen'rous Greek beltow'd. 

A radiant belt that rich with purple glow'd. 

Then with majeiiic grace they quit the plain; 

This ſeeks the Grecian, that the Phrygian train. 
The Tr:jan bands returning Hector wait, 

And hail with joy the champion of their ſlate : 

Eſcap'd great Ajax, they ſurvey'd him rovnd, 

Alive, unarm'd, and vig'rous from his wound, 

To Troy's high gates * god-like man they bear, 

Their preſent triumph, as their late deſpair. 


But Ajax, glorying in his hardy deed, 

The well-arm'd Greeks to Agamemnon lead. 

A ſteer for ſacrifice the king deſign'd, _. 
] Of full five years, and of the nobler kind. 
The victim falls; they ſtrip the ſmoaking hide, 
The beaſt they quarter, and the joints divide; 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 
Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare. 
The king himſelf (an honorary ſign) | 
Before great Ajax plac'd the mighty chine. F 
When now the rage of hunger was remov'd ; 
Neſtar, in each perſuaſive art approv'd, 
The ſage whoſe counſels long had ſway'd the reſt, 
In words like theſe his prudent thought expreſt. 

How dear, O kings! this fatal day has coſt, 
What Greeks are periſh'd! what a people lo{t! 
What tides of blood have drench'd Scamander's ſhore? 
What crouds of heroes ſunk, to riſe.no more 
Then hear me, chief ! nor let the morrow's light 
Awake thy ſquadrons to new toils of fight: 
Some ſpace at leaſt permit the war to breathe, 
While we to flames our {laughter'd friends bequeathe. f 
From the red field their ſcatter'd bodies bear, | 
And nigh the fleet a fun'ral ſtructure rear; 
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NOTES. 

* There is nothing that gives us a greater plea- 
ſure in reading an heroic poem, than the generoſity 
which one brave enemy ſhews to another. The 
propoſal made here by Hector, and fo read:ly em- 
1 — by Ajax, makes the parting of theſe two 
heroes more glorious to them 'than the continuance 


of the combat could have been. A French critic is 


ſhocked at Hector's making propoſals to Ajax with 


an air of equality; he ſays a man that is vanquiſhed, 
inſtead of talking of preſents, ought to retire with 
| ſhame from his conqueror, But that Hef r was 
vanquiſhed, is by no means to be allowed; Hamer 
had told us that his ſtrength was reſtored by Apollo, 
and that the two combatants were engaging again 
upon equal terms with their ſwords. So that this 
criticiſm falls to nothing. For the Teſt, it is faid 


that this exchange of preſents between Hector and 


Ajax gave birth to a proverb, That the prefents of 
enemies are generally fatal. For Ajax with this 
{ſword afterwards Ehe 
dragged by this belt at the chariot of Achilles. 

1 What Agamemnzn here beſtows on Ajax was in 
former times a great mark of reſpe& and honour : 
not only as it was cuſtomary to diitinguiſh the 


quality of their gueſts by the largeneſs of the por- 
tions aſſigned them at their tables, but as this part 


of the victim peculiarly belonged to the king him- 
ſelf. It is worth remarking on this occaſion, that 
the ſimplicity of thoſe times allowed the eating of 


d himſelf, and Hector was 
they made uſe of to finiſh their works. 
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* So 
N OT ES. 
no other fleſh but beef, mutton, or kid: this is the 
food of the heroes ot Homer, and the patriarchs and 
warriors of the Old Teſtament. Fiſhing and towl- 
ing were the arts of more luxuriant nations, and 
came much later into Greece and Jſrael. One 
cannot read this paſſage without being pleaſed with 
the wonderful {ſimplicity of the old heroic ages. We 
have here a gallant warrior returning victorious Tat 
leaſt in his own' opinion) from a ſingle combat with 
the braveſt of his enemies; and he is no otherwiſe 
rewarded, than with a larger portion of the ſacrifice 
at ſupper. Thus an upper ſeat, or a more capa- 
| cious bowl, was a recompence for the greateſt 
Jactions; and thus the only reward in the 0 . 
games was a pine: branch, or a chaplet of parſley or 

wild olive. | 7 

t "There is a great deal of artifice in this counſel 
of Neftor, of burning the dead, and raiſing a ſortifi- 
cation; for though piety was the ſpecious pretext, 
their ſecurity was the real aim of the truce, which 
Their doing 
this at the ſame time they erected the funeral piles, 
made the impoſition eaſy upon the enemy, Who 
might naturally "miſtake one work for the other. 
And this alfo @bviates a plain objection, biz. why 
the Trejans did nat interrupt them in this work? 
The truce determined no exact time, but as much 


as was needſul for diſcharging the rites of the dead. 


* 
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So decent urns their ſnowy bones may keep, 

And pious children o'er their aſhes weep. | 
Here, where on one promiſcuous pile they blaz'd, 
High o'er them all a gen'ral tomb be rais'd ;*_ 
Next, to ſecure our camp, and naval pow'rs, 
Raiſe an embattled wall, with lofty tow'rs ; + 
From ſpace to ſpace be ample gates around, 

For palling chariots, and a trench profound. 

So Greece to combat ſhall in ſafety go, 

Nor fear the fierce incurſions of the foe, 

"T was thus the ſage his wholeſome counſel mov'd: 
. The ſcepter'd kings of Greece his words approv'd. 
Meanwhile, conven'd at Priam's palace-gate, 

The Tran peers in nightly council ſat: 

A ſcnate void of order, as of choice, 

Their hearts were fearful, and confug'd their voice. 

Antenor riſing, thus demands their ear: 

Ye Trajans, Dardans, and auxiliars hear! 

*T is heav'n the counſel of my breaſt inſpires, 

And I but move what ev'ry God requires: 

Let Sparta's treaſures be this hour reſtor'd, 

And Argive Helen own her ancient lord. 

The ties of faith, the ſworn alliance broke, 

Our impious battles the juſt Gods provoke, 

As this advice ye practiſe, or reject, 

So hope ſucceſs, or dread the dire effect. 
The ſenior ſpoke, and fat. To whom reply'd 

The graceful huſband of the Spartan bride. | 

Cold counſels, Trajan, may become thy years, 

But ſound ungrateful in a warrior's ears: 


- 
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Thou, in thy time, more 
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Old man, if void of fallacy or art- 
'Thy words expreſs the purpoſe of thy heart, 
— advice haſt giv'n 
But wiſdom has it's date, aſſign'd by heav'n. 
Then bear me, prinees of the Trgyarn name 
Their treaſures III reſtore, but not the dame 
My treaſures too, for peace, I will reſign; 
But be this brigbt poſſeſſion ever mine. 713 
Twas then, the growing diſcord to compoſe, 
Slow from his ſeat the rev tend Priam roſe : 4 
His god-like aſpect deep attention drew : | 
He N and theſe pacihc words enſue, 
Je Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliar bands! 
Now take refreſhment as the hour demands: 
Guard well the walls, relieve the watch of night, 
Till the new ſun reſtores the chearſul light: 
| Then ſhall our herald to th” Al rides ſent, 
Before their ſhips, proclaim my ſon's intent. 
Next let a truce be aſk'd, that T may burn + 
Her ſlaughter'd heroes, and their bones in- urn; 
That done, ence more the fate of war be try'd, 
And whoſe the conqueſt, an decide ! 
The monarch ſpoke: the warriors ſnatch'd with haſte 
Co at his poſt,in arms) a ſhort repaſt. 5 
on as the roſy morn had wak'd the day, 
To the black ſhips Idæus bent his way; 
There, to the ſons of Mars, in council found, 
He rais'd his voice: the hoſt flood lining round. 
Ye ſons of A?reus, and ye Greeks, give car!}} 
The words of Troy, and Troy's great monarch hear, 


Pleas'd 


NO TL, ES. 
Homer is the firſt who mentions one general 
tomb for a number of dead perſons. Here is a 
tumulus built round the pyre, not to bury their 
- bodies, for they were to be burned; nor to receive 
the bones, for thoſe were to be carried to Greece; 
but perhaps to interr their aſhes, 

+ Priam rejects the wholeſome advice of Antenor, 
and complies with his ſon, This is indeed ex- 
tremely natural to the indulgent character and eaſy 
nature of the old king, of which the whole Tran 
War is a proof. We refer this blindneſs of Priam 
to the power of fate, the time now approaching 
when Trey was to be puniſhed for it's injuſtice. 
Something like this weak fondneſs of a father: is 
deſcribed in the ſcripture, in the ſtory. of David and | 
Abſalom, 0 
Ihe conduct of Homer in this place is remark- 
able: he makes Priam propoſe in council to ſend | 
to the Greeks to alk a truce to bury the dead, This 
the Greeks themſelves had before determined to pro- 

©: but it being more honourable to his country, 
the poet makes the Trajan herald prevent any pro- 

| | 
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poſition that could be made by the Greeks. Thus 
they are requeſted to do what they themſelves were 
about to requeſt, and have the honour to comply 
with a propoſal which they themſelves would other- 
wile have taken as a favor. 

$ We have here the manner of the Tryars taking 
| their repaſt: not promiſcuouſly, but cach at his 
.polt. mer was ſenſible that military men ought 
not to, remit their guard, even while they refreſh 
themfelves, but in every attion diſplay the foldicr. 
The propoſition of reſtoring the treaſures, and 
not Helen, is ſent as from Paris only; in which his 
father ſcems to permit him to treat by himſelf as a 
ſov'reign prince, and the ſole author of the war, 
But the herald ſcems to exceed his commiſſion in 
what he tells the Greets. Paris only offered to 
reſtore the treaſures he took from Greece, not includ- 
ing thuſe he brought from Siden and other coalts,. 
where he touch'd in his voyage: but /d4zus here 
proffers all that he had brought to 77%. He adde, 
as from himſelf, a wiſh tha: Paris had periined in 
that voyage. 7 ancient expoſitors ſuppoſe thoſe 
J * was 
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Pleas'd may ye hear (ſo heav'n ſucceed my pray'rs) 


What Paris, author of the war declares. 

The ſpoil and treaſures he to [ron bore, | 
(O had he periſh'd ere they touch'd our ſhore) 
He piavrers injur'd Greece; with large increale 
, added Tryan wealth; to buy the peace. 
But, to reſtore the beanteous bride again, 

This Greece demands, and Troy requeſts in vain. 
Next, O ye chiefs! we aſk a truce to burn 

Our ſlaughter'd heroes, and their bones in-urn. 
That done, once more the fate of war be try'd, 
And whole the conqueſt, mighty ue decide 

The Greeks gave ear, but none the filence broke ;* 
At length Tyd:des roſe, and riſing ſpoke. 

Oh take not, friends! defrauded of your fame, 
Their proffer'd wealth, nor ev'n the Spartan dame. 
Let conqueſt make them our's: Fate ſhakes their wall, 
And Troy already torrers to her fall. 

Th' admiring chiefs, and all the Grecian name, 
With gen'ral 2 return'd him loud acclaim. 
Then thus the king of kings rejects the peace: 
Herald! in him thou hear*ſt the voice of Greece. 
For what remains; let fun'ral flames be fed 
With heroes? corps: I war not with the dead: 
Gos ſearch your ſlaughter'd chiefs on yonder plain, 
And gratiſy the Manes of the lain. 

Be witneſs, Jeve, whoſe thunder rolls on high! 
He faid, and rear'd his ſceptre to the ſky. | 

To facred Troy, where all her princes lay 

To wait th' event, the herald bent his way. 
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He came, and ſtanding in the midſt, explain'd 
The peace rejected, but the truce obtain'd. 

Strait to their ſevꝰ ral cares the Tijans move, | 
Some ſearch the plains, ſome fell the ſounding grove : 
Nor leſs the Greeks, deſcending on the ſhore, 


Hew'd the green foreſts, and the bodies bore. 


And now from forth the chambers of the main, 
To ſhed his ſacred light on earth again, 

Aroſe the golden chariot of the day, 

And tipt the mountains with a purple ray. 

In mingled throngs the Greek and Tian train 
Fhro” heaps of carnage ſearch'd the mournful plain. 
Scarce could the friend his ſlaughter'd friend explore, 
With duſt diſhonour'd, and deform'd with gore. 
The wounds they waſh'd, their pious tears they ſhed, 
And, laid along their cars, deplor'd the dead. 4 
Sage Priam check'd their grief: with ſilent haſte 

1 he bodies decent on the piles were plac'd: 

With melting hearts the cold remains they burn'd ; 
And ſadly flow, to ſacred Trey return'd. | 


Nor leſs the Greets their pious forrows ſhed, 


And decent on the pile diſpoſe the dead; 

The cold remains conſume with equal care; 

And ſlowly, -fadly, to their fleet repair. 

Now, ere the morn had ſtreak'd with red'ning light 
The douvtful confines of the day and night; 
About the dying flames the Greeks appear'd, 

And round the pile a gen'ral tomb they rear'd. 
hen, to ſecure the camp and naval. pow*rs,$ 
They rais'd embattled walls with lofty M,W'rs: 

From 
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NOTES. | 
words to be ſpoken aſide, or in a low voice, as it is 
uſual in dramatic poetry. 
generous love for the welfare of his country might 
tranſport Idæus into ſome warm expreſſions againſt 
the author of it's woes. He lays aſide the herald to 
act the patriot, and ſpeak with indignation againſt 
Paris, that he may influence the —— captains 
to give a favourable anſwer. 


* 'T his ſilence of the Greeks might naturally pro- 


cced from an opinion, that however deſirous they 
were to put an end to this long war, Menelaus 
would never confent to relinquiſh Helen, which was 
the thing inſiſted upon by Paris. We may alſo 
account for it in another manner. The princes 
were ſilent, becauſe it was the part of Agamemnon 
to determine in matters of this nature; and Aga- 
memnon is ſilent, being willing to hear the inclina- 
tions of the princes. By this means he avoided 
the imputation of expoling the Greeks to dangers 
for his advantage and glory; ſince he only gave the 
anſwer which was put into his mouth by the princes, 
with a general applauſe of the army. * 


But without that ſalvo, a 
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NOTES. 
+ There is a peculiar decorum in making Diamed 
the author of this advice, to reject even Helen her- 
ſelf if ſhe were offered; this had not agreed with 
an amorous huſband like Menelaus, nor with a cun- 
ning politician like Ces, nor with a wiſe old man 
like Ne/tor. But it is proper to Diomed, not only as a 
young fearleſs warrior, but as he is in particular 
an enemy to the intereſts of Jenut. ; 

+ theſe probably were not chariots, but carriages ; 
for Homer makes Neſtor ſay that this was to be done 
with mules and oxen, which were not commonly 
joined to chariots, and the word in the original may 
be applied to any vehicle that runs on wheels. This 
is properly expreſſed by the Engliſb word car. But 
if they did uſe chariots in bearing their dead, it is at 
leaſt evident, that thoſe chariots were drawn by 
mules and oxen at funeral ſolemnities. 

$ Homer has been accuſed of an offence againſt 
probability, in cauſing this fortification to be made 
ſo late as in the laſt year of the war. But we may 


anſwer to this objection, that the Greeks had no 


the departure of Achilles he 


n for it til 


alone- 


* 
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From ſpace to ſpace were ample 3 around, 
For paſſing chariots; and a trench profound, 

Of large extent; and deep in earth below 

Strong piles infix'd ſtood adverſe to the foe. 

So toll'd the Greeks: meanwhile the Gods above“ 
In ſhining circle round their father 7ove, 

Amaz'd beheld the won'drous works of man : 
Then he, whoſe trident ſhakes the earth, began, 

What mortals henceforth ſhall our pow*'r adore, 
Our fanes frequent, our oracles implore, 

If the proud Grectans thus ſucceſsful boaſt 
Their riſing bul warks on the ſea-beat coaſt ? 
Sce the long walls extending to the main, 

No God conſulted, and no victim flain! 

Their fame ſhall fill the world's remoteſt ends; 
Wide, as the morn her golden beam extends. 
While old Laimedon's divine abodes, 

Thoſe radiant ſtructures rais'd by ſab'ring Gods, 
Shall, raz'd and loſt, in long oblivion. ſleep, 
Thus ſpoke the hoary monarch of the deep. 

Th' Almighty Thun'drer with a frown replies, 
That clouds the world, and blackens half the ſkies; 
Strong God of Ocean ! thou, whoſe rage can make 
The 110 earth's eternal baſis ſhake ! 

What cauſe of fear from mortal works could move 
The meaneſt ſubject of our realms above? 

Where: e'er the ſun's refulgent rays are caſt, 

Thy pow'r is honour'd, and thy fame ſhall laſt, 
But yon proud work no future age ſhall view, 

No trace remain where once the glory grew. 
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The ſapp'd foundations by thy force ſhall fall, 
And whelm'd beneath thy waves, drop the huge wall: 
Vait drifts of ſand ſhall change the former ſhore 
The ruin vaniſh'd, and the name no more. 

Thus they in heav'n: while, o'er the Grecian train, 
The rolling ſun deſcending to the main 
Beheld the finiſh'd work. Their bulls they flew ; 
Black from the tents the ſav'ry vapours flew, 
And now the fleet, arriv'd from Lemnos ſtrands, 
With Bacchus bleſſings chear'd the gen'rous bands. 
Of ſragrant wines the rich Hunæus ſent 
A thouſand meaſures to the royal tent. 
(Eunzus, whom Hypſipyle of yore 
To-7aſon, ſhepherd of his people, bore) 
The reſt they purchas'd at their proper coſt, 
And well the plenteous freight ſupply'd the hoſt : 
Each, in exchange, proportion'd treaſures gare; 
Some braſs, or iron, ſome an ox, or ſlave. 
All night they feaſt, the Greet and Trian pow? rs ; 
Thoſe on the fields, and theſe within their tow'rs. 
But 7ve averſe the ſigns of wrath diſplay'd, ; 
And ſhot red light'nings thro” the gloomy ſhade : 
Humbled they ſtood ; pale horror E12 0 on all, 
While the deep thunder ſhook th' atrial hall. 
Each pour'd to Z:ve before the bowl was crown'd, 
And large libations drench'd the thirſty ground; 
| Then late refreſh'd with fleep from toils of fight, 
Enjoy'd the balmy bleſſings of the night. 


NOTE S. 

alone was à greater defence to them; and Homer 
had told the reader in a preceding book, that the 
Trojans never durſt venture out of the walls of Troy 
while Achilles fought: theſe intrenchments there- 
fore ſerve to raiſe the glory of his principal hero, 
ſince they become neceſſary as ſoon as he withdraws 
his aid. 

*The fiction of this wall raiſed by the Greeks, has 
given no little advantage to Homers poem, in fur- 
niſhing him with an opportunity of changing the 
ſcene, and in a great degree the ſubject and acci- 


dents of his battles; ſo that the following deſerip- 


tions of war are totally different from all the fore- 
going. He takes care at the firſt mention of it to 
x in us a great idea of this work, by making the 
Gods immediately concerned about it. We ſee 
Neptune jealous leſt the glory of his own work, the 
walls of 
comforting him with a prophecy that it ſhall be 
totally deſtroyed in a ſhort time. Homer was ſen- 
fible that as this was a building of his imagination 


only, and not founded (like many other of his' 


3 upon ſome antiquities or traditions of 
Jo. 6. 


Troy, ſhould be. effaced by it; and Jupiter 
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NOTE S. 
the country, ſo poſterity might convict him of a 
falſity, when no remains of any ſuch wall ſhould 
be ſeen on the coaſt. Therefore he has found this 
way to elude the cenſure of an improbable fiction: 
the word of Joue was fulfilled, the hands of the 
Gods, the force of the rivers, and the waves of the 
fea, demoliſhed it. 

+ The verſes from hence to the end of the book, 
afford us the knowledge of ſome points of hiſtory 
and antiquity. As that 7% had a fon by Hyp- 
febyle, who ſucceeded his mother in the kingdom of 
Lemm: that the iſle of Lemnos was anciently famous 
for it's wines, and drove a traffic in them; and that 
coined money was not in uſe in the time of the To- 
Jen war, but the trade of countries carried on by 
_— in groſs, braſs, oxen, ſlaves, &c. 

+ The ſigns by which Jupiter here ſhews his 
wrath againit the Grecians, are a prelude to thoſe 
more open declarations of his anger which follow 
in the next book, and prepare the mind of the 
reader for that machine, which might otherwiſe 
ſeem too bold and violent. 
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The EIGHTH BOOK of de ILIAS 


ARO ‚ N ⅛Q 5 


Tre $8£:conD BATTLE, AND THE DISTRESS OF THE GREEKs. 


Jupiter aſſembles à council of the Deities, and threatens them with the pains of Tartarus if they aſſt either ſide 3 
Minerva only ebtains of him that ſhe may direct the Greeks by her ene The armies join battle; Jupiter 


on mount Ida weighs in his ballances the fates of bath, and affrights the 


rrecks with his thunders and lightnings. 


Neſtor alone continues in the field in great danger; Diomed relieves him ; whoſe exploits, and theſe of HeCtor, 
are excellently deſcribed, Juno endeavaurs to animate Neptune 10 the aſſiflance of the Greeks, but in vain. 
The atts of Teucer, who it at length wounded by Hector, and carried off. Juno and Minerva 4 to aid 


the Grecians, but are reflramed by Iris, ſent from Jupiter. The 2 an end to the battle, 


ector con- 


tinues the field, (the Greeks being driven lo their fortification before the ſhips) and gives orders to keep the watch 
all night in the camp, to prevent the enemy from re-embarking and eſcaping by flight. They kindle fires through 


all the field, and paſs the night under arms. 


The time of ſeven and twenty days is employed from the opening of the poem to the end of this book, The ſcene here 
(except of the celeſtial machines) lies in the field taward the ſea-ſhore. 


URORA now, fair daughter of the dawn, 

Sprinkled with roſy light the dewy lawn ; 
When de conven'd the ſenate of the ſkies, +. 
Where high Olympus cloudy tops ariſe, ; 
The Sire of Gods his awful ſilence broke; 
The heav'ns attentive trembled as he ſpoke. 

Celeſtial ſtates, immortal Gods! give ear, 

Hear our decree, and rev'rence what ye hear: 


— 


| The fix'd decree which not all heav'n can move; 


Thou fate! fulfil it; and, ye pow'rs ! approve! 
What God but enters yon forbidden field, 

Who yields aſſiſtance, or but wills to yield; 
Back to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be driv'n, 
Gaſh'd with diſhoneſt wounds, the ſcorn of heav'n: 
Or far, O far from ſteep Olympus thrown, 
Low in the dark Tartarean gulf ſhall groan, 7 


ſl 


With 


NOTE S. 

* Our author, like moſt of the Greeks, is thought 
to have travelled into Egypt, and brought from the 
prieſts there, not only their learning, but their man- 
ner of conveying it in fables and hieroglyphics. 
This is neceſſary to be confidered by thoſe who 


would thoroughly penetrate into the beauty and de- 


ſign of many parts of theſe works. For whoever 
reflects that this was the mode of learning in thoſe 
times, will make no doubt but there are ſeveral 
myſteries both of natural and moral philoſophy in- 
volved in the had, which otherwiſe in the literal 


mcaning appear too trivial or irrational; and it is 


* NO. TE s. | 
but juſt, when theſe are not plain, or immediately 
intelligible, to imagine that ſomething of this kind 
may be hid under them. Nevertheleſs, as Homer 
travelled not with a direct view of writing philoſo- 
phy or theology, ſo he might often uſe theſe hiero- 
glyphical fables and traditions as embelliſhments of 
his poetry only, without taking the pains to open 
their myſtical meaning to his readers, and perhaps 
without diving very deeply into it himſelf. 

+ "This opinion of Tartarus, the place of torture 
for the impious after death, might be taken from 
the Egyplians: for it ſeems not improbable, as ſome 

| writers 
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With burning chains fix'd to the brazen floors, 

And lock'd by hell's inexorable doors; 

As deep beneath th' infernal center hurl'd, 

As from that center to th' æthereal world. 

Let him who tempts me, dread thoſe dire abodes ; 

And know, th' Almighty is the God of Gods. 

League all your forces then, ye pow'rs above, 

Join all, and try th” omnipotence of Fove : 

Let down our golden, everlaſting chain,“ 

Whoſe ſtrong embrace holds heav'n, and earth, and 
main: * 

Strive all, of mortal and iramortal birth, 

To drag, by this, the Thund'rer down to earth: 

Ye ſtrive in vain ! if I but ſtretch this hand, 

I heave the Gods, the ocean, and the land ; 

I fix, the chain to great Olympus” height, 

And the vaſt world hangs trembling in my ſight! 

For ſuch I reign, unbounded and above; Fe? 

And ſuch are men, and Gods, compar'd to Zove. 


wy = — 


A rev'rent horror filenc'd all the ſky ; 

Trembling they ſtood before their ſov'reign's look; 

At length his beſl· below d, the pow'rof tuiſdom, (poke. 

O firſt and greateſt! God, by Gods ador'd t 

We own thy might, our Father and our Lord! 

But ah ! permit to pity human ſtate; | 

If not to help, at leaſt Jament their fate. 

From fields forbidden we ſubmiſs refrain, 

With arms unaiding mourn our Argves lain 

'Yet grant my on 

Or ali muſt periſh in the wrath of ode. 

The cloud-compelling God her ſuit approv'd, 

And ſmil'd ſuperior on his beſt-belov'd. 

Then call'd his courſers, and his chariot took; 

The ſtedfaſt firmament beneath them ſhook: 

Rapt by th” æthereal ſteeds the chariot roll'd; 

Braſs were their hoofs, their curling manes of 
gold. 


tt. 
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8 Th' Almighty ſpoke, nor durſt the pow'rs reply + 
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writers have obſerved, that ſome tradition might then 
be ſpread in the Eaſtern parts of the world, of the 
fall of the angels, the puniſhment of the damned, 


and other, ſacred truths afterwards more fully 


explained and taught by the Prophets and Apoſtles. 
Theſe Homer ſeems to allude to in this and other 
paſſages ; 33 where Vulcan is faid to be (precipitated 
from heaven in the. firſt book, 188 Jupiter threat- 
ens Mat with Tartarus in the fifth, and wh 

Dæmon of Diſcord is caſt out of heaven in tlie 


ninetcentn. | 


it, his beams would not only drink up and exhale 
the ocean in vapours, but alſo exhale the moiſture 
from the veins, of the earth, which is the cement 
that holds it together: by which means the whole 
creation would become unactive, and all it's powers 
| ſuſpended. * Others affirm, that by Jupiter is im- 
plied deſtiny, which over-rules every thing both 
upon and above the earth. Others (delighted with 
their own conceits) imagine that Hamer intended to 
repreſent the excellence of monarchy; that the 
ſceptre ought to be ſwayed by one hand, and that all 
the wheels of government ſhould be put in motion 
by one perſon. But a much better interpretation 
may be found for this, if we allow (as there is great 


and where the 


* Various ate the Pikes of the ancients con- 


44 N FEN | 
reaſon to believe) that the ,Zzyptians underſtood the 
true ſyſtem of the world, and that Pythagoras firſt 


were kept in their. orbits by gravitation upon, the 


tiquity fixes it to the %, ſo that it will be no 
ſtrained interpretation to ſay, that by the inabilit 

of the Gods to pull Jupiter out of his place with 
this chain, may be underſtood the ſuperior attractive 


and draws all the reſt of the planets toward him. 
+ Homer in this whole paſſage plainly ſhews 
his belief of one'fupreme bmnipotent God, whom 


the great ruler of the univerſe. '' Accordingly Juſtin 
Martyr cites it as a proof of our author's attributin 

88 and government of all things to one fir 

God, whoſe divinity is ſo far ſuperior to all other 
Deities, that if compared to him, they may be 
ranked among mortals, 

} Homer is not only to be admired for keeping 
up the characters of his heroes, but for adapting his 
ſpeeches to the characters of his Gods. H 
here given the reply, ſhe would have begun with 
ſome mark of refentment, but Pallas is all ſub- 
miſſion ; uno would probably have contradicted 


whom ſhe mult not aſſiſt; una would have ſpoken 
with the prerogative of a wiſe, but Pallas makes 
her addrels with the obſequiouſneſs of a prudent 
daughter. | 


- - 
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els {tilt their breaſts may move, 


Ofr- 


learned it from them. They held that the planets - 


ſun, which was therefore called Imi carcer ; and 
ſometimes by the fun-is meant Jupiter himſelf. - 
We ſee too that the moſt e opinion of an- 


force of the ſun, Whereby he continues unmoved, 


he introduces with a majeſty ard ſuperiority worthy 


ad Yume 


him, but Pallas only 2 leave to be ſorry for thoſe 
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Of heav*n's undrofly gold the Gods array 
Refulgent, flaſh'd intolerable day. 

High on the throne he ſhines : his courſers fly 
Between th” extended earth and ſtarry iky. 

But when to [da's topmoſt height he came, 
(Fair nurſe of fountains, and of ſavage gaine) 
Where o'er her pointed ſummits proudly rais'd, 
His fane breath'd odours, and his altar blaz'd : 
"There, from his radiant car, the facred Sire 

Of Gods and men releas'd the Reeds of fire: 
Blue ambient miſts th' immortal fleeds embrac'd ; 
High on the cloudy point his feat he plac d; 
Thence his broad eye the ſubje world ſurveys, 
The town, and tents, and navigable ſeas. 

Now had the Grectans ſnatch'd a ſhort repaſt, 
And buckled on their ſhining arms with haſte, 
Troy rouz'd as ſoon ; tor on this dreadful day 
The fate of fathers, wives, and infants lay.“ 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their train ; + 
Squadrons on ſquadrons cloud the duſky plain: 
Men, ſteeds, and chariots ſhake the trembling ground; 
The tumult thickens, and the ſkies Sund. 


« 


| And now with ſhouts the ſhocking armies clos'd, 

To lances lances, ſhields to ſhields oppos d, 
| Hoit againſt hoſt with ſhadowy legions drew, 
The founding darts in iron tempelts flew, 


* 


Victors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries, 


Triumphant ſhouts and dying groans ariſe; 

With {treaming blood the ſlipp'ry fields are dy'd, 
And laughter' heroes fwell the dreadful tide. 
Long as the morning beams increaſing bright, 
O'er heav'n's clear azure ſpread the ſacred light; $ 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 
Each adverſe battle goar'd with equal wonnds. 
'But when the 1 the height of heavn aſcends; 
The Sire of Gods his golden ſcales ſuſpends, 5 


|. With equal hand: in thefe explor'd the fate 


Of Greece and Troy, and pois'd the mighty weight, 
Preſs'd with it's load, the Grecran ballance lies 
Lo ſunk on earth, the Tran ſtrikes the ſkies, 
| Then Jed from [da's * his horrors ſpreads; 
The clouds burſt dreadful o'er the Grecian heads; 
Thick light'ningsflaſh ; the mutt'ring thunder rolls; 
Their ſrength He withers, and unmans their ſouls. 
| Ly Before 
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* It may be neceſſary to explain, why the 77 - 
jans thouglit themſelves obliged to fight, in order to 
defend their wives and children. One would think 
they might have kept within their walls; the Gre- 
cians made no attempt to batter them, neither were 
they inveſted; and the country was open on all 
ſides, except towards the ſea, to give them pro- 
viſions. he moſt natural thought is, that they 
and their auxiliaries being very numerous, could 
not ſubſiſt but from a large country about them; 
and perhaps not without the ſea, and the rivers, 
where the Greeks encamped : that in time the 
Greeks would have ſurrounded them, and blocked 
up every avenue to their town: that they thought 


themſelves obliged to defend the country with all/ 


the inhabitants of it, and that indeed at firſt this 
was rather a war between two nations, and became 
not properly a ſiege till afterwards. 

+ "There is a wonderful ſublimity in theſe lines; 
one ſees in the deſcription the gates of a warlike 
city thrown open, and an army pouring forth ; and 
hears the trampling of men and horfes ruſhing to 
the battle. heſe verſes are a repetition of a 
former paſſage; which ſhews that the poet was par- 


ticularly pleaſed with them, and that he was not 


aſhamed of a repetition, when he could not expreſs 
the ſame 1mage more happily than he had already 
done. | 

Hemer deſcribing the advance of the day from 
morning till noon, calls it facred, becauſe that part 


7 


3 


| 9 © It 5 
of the day was allotted to ſacrifice, and religious 


worſhip, | | s «bd 
14 1 This figure repreſenting God as Fenin the 
deftinies of men in his ballances, was firſt made uſe 
of in holy writ. In the book of Zeb, which is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the moſt ancient of the 
ſcriptures, he prays to be © weighed in an even 
ballance, that God may know his integrity.“ 
Daniel declares from God to Belſhazzar, ** thou 
art weighed in the ballances, and found light.“ 
And Praverbs, ch. 16, ver. 21. © A juſt weight 
and ballance are the Lord's. Our author has it 
again in the twenty: ſecond book of the Mad, and 
it appeared ſo beautiful to ſucceedinig poets, that 
Aſchylus writ a whole tragedy upon this foundation, 
which he called Pfycho/taſia, or the dueighing Y. ſouls, 
In this he introduced Thetis and Aurora ſtanding on 
either ſide of Jupiter's fcales, and praying each for 
her ſon while the heroes fought, The deſcent of 
the ſcale toward earth ſignifies unhappineſs and 
death, the earth being the place of misfortune and 
mortality; the mounting of it ſignifies proſperity 
and life, the ſuperior regions being the ſeats of 
felicity and . | ; 

i This diſtreſs of the Greeks being ; foppoled, 
Fupiter's prefence was abſolutely neceffary to bring 
them into it: for the inferior Gods that were friend- 
ly, to Greece, were rather more in number, and 
ſuperior in force to thoſe that favoured 7 rvy ; and 
the poet had thewed before, whe? about rmies 
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Before his wrath the trembling hoſts retire 3 
The God in terrors, and the ſkies on fire.“ 

Nor great ld meneus that ſight could bear, 

Nor each ſtern Ajax, thunderbolts of war: 

Nor he, the king of men, th' alarm ſuſtain'd 
Nector alone amidft the ſtorm remain'd. 
Unwilling he remain'd, for Paris dart 

Had pierc'd his courſer in a mortal part; 

Fix'd in the forehead where the ſpringing mane 
Curl'd o'ct he brow, it ſtung him to the brain; 
Mad with his anguiſh, he begins to rear, 

Paw with his hoofs aloft, and laſh the air. 
Scarce had his faulchion cut the reins, and freed 
d' incumber'd chariot from the dying ſteed, 


—_ 
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When dreadful Hector, thund'ring thro' the-war, 
Pour'd to the tumult on his whirling car. 
That day had ſtretch'd beneath his matchleſs hand 
The hoary monarch of the Byte band, | 
But Dianed beheld ; from forth the croud+ 
He ruſh'd, and on Ulyſſes call'd aloud. 

Whither, oh whither does Uly//es run t 
Oh flight unworthy great Laertes” fon! 
Mix'd with the vulgar ſhall thy fate be found, 
Pierc'd in the back, a vile diſhoneſt wound? 
Oh turn and fave from Hector's direful rage: 
The glory of the Greeks, the Pylian ſage. 
His fruitleſs words are loſt unheard in air ; 


. 


ies Teeks the ſhips, and ſhelters there. 
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were left to themſelves, that the Greeks could over- 
come the Trans; beſides, it would have been an 
indelible reflection upon his countrymen to have 
been vanquiſhed by a ſmaller number. Therefore 
nothing leſ than the immediate interpoſition of Ju- 
piter wos requiſite, which ſhews the wonderful ad- 
dteſs of the poet in his machinery. 

* 'I his notion of Fuprter's declaring againſt the 


Greeks by thunder and lightning, is drawn from 


truth itſelf, x Sam. vii. Upon occaſion of the 
various ſucceſſes given by Jupiter, now to Grecians, 
now to Trojans, Whom he ſuffers to periſh inter- 
changeably; ſome have fancied this ſuppoſition 
injurious to the nature of the ſovereign being, as 
reprefenting him variable or inconſtant in his re- 
wards and puniſhments. It may be anſwered, that 
as God 25 uſe of Tome people to chaſtiſe other, 
and none are totally void of crimes, he often de 

crees to puniſh thoſe very perfons for leſſer ſins, 
whom he makes his inſtruments to puniſh others for 
greater: ſo purging them from their own iniqui- 
ties before they become worthy to be chaſtiſers of 
other men's. This is the caſe of the Greeks here, 
whom Jupiler permits to ſuffer many ways, though 
he had deſtined them to reyenge the rape of Helen 
upon Troy. There is a hiſtory in the Bible juſt of 
this nature. In the 20th chapter of Fudges, the 
Iſraelites are commanded to make war againſt the 
tribe of Benjamin, to puniſh a rape on the wiſe of a 
Zevite, committed in the city of Gibeah. When 
they have laid ſiege to the place, the Benjamites (ally 
upon them with fo much vigour, that a great num- 
ber of the beſiegers are * N they are aſto- 
niſhed at theſe de feats, as having undertaken the ſiege 
in obedience to the command of God: but they are 
ſtill ordered to perſiſt, till at length they burn the 
city, and almoſt extinguiſh the race of Benjamin. 
I here are many inſtances in ſcripture, where heaven 
iS re Fes to change it's decrees according to the 

0. 6. 
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repentance or relapſes of men: Hezechias is ordered 
to prepare {or death, and afterwards hfteen yeats 
are added to his life. It is foretold to Achab, that 
he ſhall periſh miſerably, and then upon his hun. 
liation God defers the puniſhment till the reign of 
his ſucceſſor, &c. 

+ The whole following flory of Neſor and Dia- 
med is admirably contrived to raiſe the character of 
the latter. He maintains his intrepidity, and ven- 
tures ſingly to bring off the od hero, notwithſtand- 
ing the general conſternation. The art of Hamer 
will appear wonderful to any one who conſiders all 
the circumſtances of this part, and by what degrees 
he reconciles this flight of Diamed to that undaunted 
character. The thunderbolt falls juſt before him; 
that is not enough; Ver adviſes him to ſubmit to 
heaven; this does not prevail, he cannot bear the 
thoughts of flight: Nefter drives. back the chariot 
without his conſent ; he is again inclined to go on 
till Fupiter again declares againſt him. Theſe two 
heroes are very artfully placed together, becauſe 
none but a perfon of Neftor's authority and wiſdom 
could have prevailed upon Dromed to retreat. A 
younger warrior could not fo well in honor have 
given him fuch counſel, and from no other would 
he have taken it. To cauſe Diomed to fly, required 


both the counſel of Neſier, and the thunder of Fu- 


# ter. 


T There is a decorum in making Diomed call 
Mies to the affiltance of his brother * for Who 
better knew the importance of Neftor, than Uyes ?. 
But the queſtion is, whether Ces did not drop. 
Ne/ter, as one great miniſter would do another, and 
fancied he ſhould be the wife man when the other 
was gone? Some indeed are of opmion that Alamer 
meant not to caſt any aſperſion on Ces, nor would: 
have given him ſo many noble appellations, when 
in the fame breath he reflected upon his courage. 
But perhaps the contrary opinion may be ill pou - 
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But bold Tydides to the reſcue goes, 

A ſingle warrior *midſt a hoſt of foes: 

Before the courſers with a ſudden ſprin 

He leap'd, and anxious thus beſpoke the king. 

Great perils, father! wait th* unequal fight; 

nele younger champions will oppreſs thy might. 
Thy veins no more with ancient vigour glow, 
Weax is thy ſervant, and thy courſers flow. 
Then haſte, aſcend my ſeat, and from the car 
Obſerve the ſteeds of Tres, renown'd in war, 
Practis'd alike to turn, to ſtop, to chace, 

Jo dare the fight, or urge the rapid race: 
Theſe late obey'd Ænucas guiding rein; 
Leave thou thy chariot to our faithful train: 
With theſe againſt yon' Trejans will we go, 
Nor ſhall great Hector want an equal foe; 
Fierce as he is, ev'n he may learn to fear 
The thirſty fury of my flying ſpear.“ 

Thus ſaid the chief; and Nefter, ſkill'd in war, 
Approves his counlel, and aſcends the car : 
The ſteeds he left, their truſty ſervants hold ; 
Eurymedon, and Sthenelus the bold. 

The rev'rend charioteer direas the courſe, 

And ſtrains his aged arm to laſh the horſe. 

Hector they face; unknowing how to fear, 

Fierce he drove on; Tydides whirl'd his ſpear, 
Rt 
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The ſpear with erring haſte miſtook it's way, 


But plung'd in Eniapcus boſom lay, 

His opening hand in death forſakes the rein ; 

The ſteeds fy back : he falls, and ſpurns the plain, 

Great Hector ſorrows for his ſeryantkill'd, | 

Yet unreveng'd permits to preſs the field; 

Till to ſupply Ms place and rule the car, 

Role Archepts/emus, the fierce in war. 

And now had death and horror cover'd all ;+ 

Like tim*rous flocks the Trans in their wall 

Inclos'd had bled : but 7d with awful ſound 

Roll'd the big thunder o'er the vaſt profound : 

Full in Tydides face the light'ning flew ; 

The ground before him flam'd with ſulphur blue zu 

The quix'ring ſteeds fell proſtrate at the ſight; 

And Neftsr's trembling hand confeſs'd his tright ;* 

He drap'd the reins ; and ſhook with ſacred dread, 

Thus, turning, warn'd th' intrepid Dromed. 
O chief! too daring in thy friend's defence, 

Retire advis'd, and urge the chariot hence. 

This day, averſe, the ſov'reign of the ſkies 

Aſſiſts great Hector, and our palm denies, 

Some other ſun may lee the happier hour, 

When Greece ſhall conquer by his heav'nly pow'r. 

Tis not in man his fix'd decree to move: 

The great will glory to ſubmit to Ve. 8 

rev- 


N OTT E S. 
ed, if we obſerve the manner of H:mer's expreſſion, 
Diamed called VMs, but Mes was deaf, he did not 
hear; and . whereas\ the poet ſays of the reſt, that 
they had not the hapdineſs to ſtay, Uly/Jes is not only 
ſaid to fy, but ty make violent haſte towards the 
navy. 

* Homer has figure that boldneſs which it is 
impoſlible to pre other language. The 
words in the original literally bgnity, Hector ſhall 
ſee if my ſpear is mad in my hands. 

+ It is obſervable how wonderfully Hamer till 
advances the character of Diomed: when all the 
leaders of Greece were retreated, the poet ſays that 
had not Jupiter interp: ſed, Diamed alone had driven 


the whole army of Try to their walls, and with his 


lingle hand had vanquithed an army. 

Here is a battle deſcribed with fo much fire, 
that the warmeſt imagination of an able painter 
cannot add a circumſtance to heighten the ſurprize 
or horror of the picture. Here is what they call 
the fracas, or hurry and tumnlt of the action in the 
utmoſt ſtrength of colouring, upon the fore ground; 
and the repsſe or ſo/emnity at a diſtance, with great 
propriet? and judgment. Firit, we behold Jupiter 
in golden armour, ſurrounded with glory, upon the 
ſummit of mount Ida; his chariot and horſes by 
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him, wrapt. in dark clouds. In the next place be- 
low the horizon, appear the clouds rolling and open- 
ing, thro' which the lightning flaſhes in the face of 
the Greeks, who are flying on all ſides; Agamemnon 
and the reſt of the commanders in the rear, in 
poſtures of aſtoniſhment. Towards the middle of 
the piece, we ſee Neſtor in the utmoſt diſtreſs, one 
of his horſes having a deadly wound in the forehead 
with a dart, which makes him rear and writhe, and 
diſorder the reſt. Neſtar is cutting the harneſs with 
his ſword, while Hecler advances driving full ſpeed. 
Diomed interpoſes, in an action of the utmoſt fierce- 
neſs and intrepidity : theſe two heroes make the 
principal figures and ſubje&t of the picture. A 
burning thunderbolt falls juſt before the feet of 
Diamed's horſes, from whence a horrid flame of 
ſulphur riſes. This is only a ſpecimen of a ſingle 
picture deſigned by Homer, out of the many with 
which he has beautified the //zad. And indeed 
every thing is ſo natural and ſo lively, that the 
hiſtory-painter would generally- have no more to 
do, but to delineate the forms, and copy the cir- 
cumſtances, juſt as he finds them deſcribed by this 
great maſter, We cannot therefore wonder at what 
has been ſo often ſaid of Homer's furniſhing ideas to 
the moſt ſamous painters of antiquity. 
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O rev'rend prince ! (Tydides thus replies) 
Thy years are awful, and thy words are wile. 
But ah, what grief! ſhould haughty Hector boaſt, 
I fled inglorious to the guarded coaſt | 
Be fore that dire diſgrace ſhall blaſt my fame, 
O'erwhelm me, earth; and hide a warrior's ſhame. 
To whom Gerenian Neftsr thus reply'd : | 
Gods! -can thy courage fear the Brian pride? 
Hector may vaunt, but who ſhall heed the boaſt? 
Not thoſe who felt thy arm, the Dardan hoſt, } 
Nor Troy, yet bleeding in her heroes loſt ; 
Not ev'n a Phrygian dame, who dreads the ſword 
That lay'd in duſt her lov'd, lamented lord. 
He ſaid, and haſty, o'er the gaſping throng 
Drives the ſwift ſteeds; the 41 {mokes along. 
The ſhouts of Trajans thicken in the wind; 
The ſtorm of hiſſing jav'lins pours behind. 
Then with a voice that ſhakes the ſolid ſkies,* 
Vieas'd Hector braves the warrior as he flies. 
Go, mighty hero ! grac'd above the reſt 
In ſeats of council and the ſumptuous feaſt : 
Now hope no more thoſe honours from thy train; 
Go, leſs than woman, 1n the form of man ! 
To ſcale our walls, to wrap our tow'rs in flames, 
'To lead in exile the fair Phrygian dames, 
'Thy * proud hopes, preſumptuous prince! are 

ed; 

This arm ſhall reach thy heart, and ſtretch thee dead. 

Now fears diſſuade him, and now hopes invite, 
To ſtop his courſers, and to ſtand the fight; 
Thrice turn'd the chief, and thrice imperial ve 
Ou 1449's ſummits thunder'd from above. 


—_ 


Great Hector heard; he ſaw the flaſhing light, 

(The ſign of conquelt) and thus urg'd the tight. 
Hear ev'ry Tryan, Lycian, Dardan band, 

All fam'd in war, and dreadful hand to hand. 

Be mindful of the wreaths your arms have won, 

Your great forefathers glories, and your own. 

Heard ye the voice of 2 ? Succeſs and fame 7 

Await on Troy, on Greece eternal ſhame. 

In vain they Hauk behind their boaſted wall, 

Weak. bulwarks! deſtin'd by this arm to fall. 

High o'er their {lighted trench our ſteeds ſhall bound, 

And paſs victorious o'er the levell'd mound. 

Soon as before yon hollow ſhips we ſtand, 

Fight each with flames, and toſs the blazing brand ; 

Till their proud navy, wrapt in ſmoke and fires, 

All Greece, encompals'd, in one blaze expires. 
Furious he ſaid ; then bending o'er the yoke, 

Encourag'd his proud ſteeds, while thus he ſpoke, 

Now Aanthus, Athon, Lampus ! urge the chace, 

And thou, Podargus ! prove thy gen'rous race: 

Be fleet, be fearleſs, this important day, 

And all your maſter's well-ſpent care repay. 

For this, high fed in plenteous italls ye ſtand, 

Serv'd with pure wheat, and by a princeſs' hand; 

For this, my ſpouſe of great Aelion's line 5 

So oft has ſteep'd the ſtrength'ning grain in wine. 

Now ſwift purſue, now thunder uncontroul'd; 

Give me to ſeize rich Neftor's ſhield of gold; 

From Tydeus* ſhoulders ſtrip the coſtly load, 

Vulcanian arms, the labour of a God: 

Theſe if we gain, then victory, ye powers! 

This night, this glorious night, the fleet is our“. 

That 


TH” N O T ES. 

* Homer ſometimes calls the heavens brazen. 
One might think from hence that the notion of the 
ſalidity of the heavens, which is indeed very ancient, 
had been generally received, The ſcripture uſes 
expreſſions agreeable to it, @ heaven of braſs, and the 
firmament. 

+ It was a noble and effeAual manner of en- 
couraging the troops, by telling them that God was 
ſurely on their ſide: this, it ſeems, has been an 
ancient practice, as it has been uſed in modern 
times by thoſe who never read Homer. 

There have been critics who blame this man- 
ner, introduced by Hamer and copied by Virgil, of 
making a hero addreſs his diſcourſe to his horſes. 
But this is agreeable to the art of oratory, which 
makes it a precept to ſpeak to every thing, and make 
every thing ſpeak ; of which there are innumerable 
applauded inſtances in the moſt celebrated orators. 
Nothing can be more ſpirited and affecting than 
this enthuſiaſm of Hector, who, in the tranſport of 


i 
* 


NOT ES. 
his joy at the ſight of Diomed flying before him, 
breaks out into this apoſtrophe to his horſes, as he is 
purſuing. And indeed the air of this whole ſpeech 
is agreeable to a man drunk with the hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs, and promiſing himſelf a ſeries of conqueſts. 
He has in imagination already forced the Grecian 
retrenchments, ſet the fleet in flames, and deſtroyed 
the whole army. 

$ There is a ſecret beauty in this paſſage, which 
perhaps will only wy” :0ahi6 by thole who are 
particularly verſed in Hamer. He deſcribes a prin- 
ceſs ſo tender in her love to her huſband, that ſhe 
takes care conſtantly to go and meet him at his re- 
turn from every battle; and in the joy of ſeeing him 
again, runs to his horſes, and gives them bread and 
wine as a teſtimony of her acknowledgment to them 
for bringing him back. | | 
| Theſe were the arms that Diamed had received 
from Glaueus. and a prize worthy Hector, being (as 
we are told in the {ixth book) entirely of gold. 
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That heard, deep anguiſh ſtung Saturnia's ſoul; 
She ſhook her throne that ſhook the Parry pole: 
And thus to Nep/rne: Thou, whoſe force can make 
The ſtedfaſt earth from her foundations ſhake, 
See'ft thou the Greets by fates unjuſt oppreſt, 

Nor {wells thy heart in that immortal breaſt? 
Yet Age, Helice, thy pow'r obey,* 


And gifts uncealing on thine altars lay. | 


Would all the Deities of Greece combine, 


In vain the gloomy Thund'rer might repine : | 


Sole ſhould he fit, with ſcarce a God to friend, 
And ſee his Trans to the ſhades deſcend : 

Such be the ſcene from his Idæan bow'r ; - 
Ungrateful proſpect to the ſullen pow'r ! 

Neptune with wrath rejects the raſh deſign: 
What rage, what madneſs, furious Queen ! isthine ? 
I war not with the Higheſt, All above 
Submit and tremble at the hand of Fove. 

Now god-like Hector, to whoſe matchleſs might 


ve gave the glory of the deſtin'd fight, | 
ju G * 


Squadrons on ſquadrons drives, and fills the fields 
Wich cloſe rang'd chariots, and with thicken'd ſhields. 
Where the deep trench in length extended ay, 
Compacted troops ſtand wedg'd in firm array, 

A dreadful front! they ſhake the bands, and threat 
With long-deſtroying flames the hoſtile fleet. 
The king of men, by Funs's ſelf infpir'd, 
Toil'd thro' the tents, and all his army fir'd. 
Swift as he mov'd, he lifted in his hand | 
His purple robe, bright enſign of command. 7 

High on the midmoſt bark the king appear'd; 5 
There, from Ulyſſes deck, his voice was heard. 
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To Ajax and Achilles reach'd the ſound, 

Whoſe diſtant ſhips the guarded navy bound. 

O Argrzes! ſhame of human race ! he cry'd, 
(The hollow vetlels to his voice reply'd) 

Where now are all your glorious boaſts of yore, 
Your haſty triumphs on the Lemnian ſhore ? 

Fach fearleſs hero dares an hundred foes, | 
While the feaſt laſts, and while the goblet flows; 
But who to meet one martial man is found, 
When the fight rages, and the flames ſurround ? 
O mighty Fove O Sire of the diſtreſs'd! 

Was ever king like me, like me oppreſs'd? 

With pow'r immenſe, with juſtice arm'd in vain ; 
My glory raviſh'd, and my people ſlain ! 

o thee my vows were breath'd from ev'ry ſhore ; 
What altar ſmok'd not with our victims gore ? 
With fatof bulls I fed the conſtant flame, 

And aſk'd deſtruction to the Trejan name. 

Now, gracious God ! far humbler our demand; 

Give theſe at leaſt to ſcape from Hector's hand, } 

And ſave the reliques of the Grecian land! 
Thus pray'd the king, and heav'n's great Father 

heard || 

His vows, in bitterneſs of ſoul preferr'd ; 

The wrath appeas'd, by happy ſigns declares, 

And gives the people to their monarch's pray'rs. 

His eagle, ſacred bird of heav'n, he ſent, 

A fawn his talons truſs'd (divine e, 

High o'er the wond'ring hoſts he foar'd above, 

Who paid their vows to Panomphæan Fove ; 

Then let the prey before his altar fall; 

The Greeks beheld, and tranſport ſeiz'd on — 

Encou- 


NOTES. 

Theſe were two cities of Greece in which Nep- 
tune was particularly honoured, and in each of 
which there was a temple and a ſtatue of him. 

+ That is to ſay, the ſpace betwixt the ditch and 
the wall was filled with the men and chariots of the , 
Greeks : Hector not having yet paſt the ditch. 

+ Agameninon here addreſſes himſelf to the eyes 
of the army ; his voice might have been loſt in the 
confuſion of a retreat, but the motion of this purple 
robe could not fail of attracting the regards of the 
foldiers. His ſpeech alſo is very remarkable; he 
firſt endeavours to ſhame them into courage, and 
then begs of Jupiter to give that courage ſucceſs; 
at leaſt ſo far as not to ſuffer the whole army to be 
deſtroyed. | 

We learn from hence the ſituation of the ſhips 
of Ulyſſes, Achilles, and Ajax. The two latter being 
the ſtrongeſt heroes of the ariny, were placed to de- 
fend either end of the fleet, as molt obnoxious to 
the incurſions or ſurprizes of the enemy; and 


hardly ever makes his heroes 


NOT ES. 

Ulyſſes being the ableſt head, was allotted the middle 
place, as more ſafe and convenient for the council, 
and that he might be the nearer, if any emergency 

required his advice. | 
It is to be obſerved in gener, that Homer 
ucceed, unleſs they 
have firſt offered a prayer to heaven. Whether 


. 


2 


| they engage in war, go upon an embaſly, under- 


take a voyage; in a word, whatever they enter- 
prize, they almoſt always ſupplicate ſome God; 
and whenever we find this omitted, we may expect 
ſome adverſity to befall them in the courſe of the 
ſtory. 

q Jupiter upon the prayers of „ ee. ſends 
an omen to encourage the Greeks. The application 
of it is obvious: the eagle ſignified Hector, the 
| fawn denoted the fear and flight of the Grecks, and 
being dropt at the altar of Jupiter, ſhewed that they 
would be ſaved by the protection of that God. Fhe 


Greeks having juſt received this happy omen from 
| Jupiter, 
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Encourag'd by the ſign, the troops revive, 
And fierce on Troy with doubled fury drive, 
Tydides firſt, of all the Grecian force, * 
Oer the broad ditch impell'd his foaming horſe, 
Pierc'd the deep ranks, their ſtrongeſt battle tore, 
And dy'd his jav'lin red with Trejan gore. 
Young Agelaiis (Phradmon was his ſire) 
With flying courſers ſhun'd his dreadful ire: 
Struck thro* the back, the Phrygian fell oppreſt; 
The dart drove on, and ifſu'd at his breaſt : 
Headlong he quits the car; his arms reſound; 
His 5 buckler thunders on the ground. 
Forth ruſh'd a tide of Greeks, the paſſage freed; 
Th' Atride firſt, th' Ajaces next — 
Meriones, like Mars, in arms renown'd, 
And god-like Idomen, now paſs'd the mound ; 
Evemon's ſon next iſſues to the foe, 
And laſt, young Teucer with his bended bow. 
Secure behind the Telamonian ſhield + 
The ſkilful archer wide ſurvey'd the field, 
With ev'ry ſhaft ſome hoſtile victim flew, 
Then eloſe beneath the ſeven-fold orb withdrew : 
The conſcious infant ſo, when fear alarms, 
Retires for ſatety to the mother's arms. 
Thus Ajax guards his brother in the field, 
Moves as he moves, and turns the ſhining ſhield. 
Who firſt by Teucer's mortal arrows bled ? 
Orfilachus ; then fell Ormenus dead: 

e god- like Lycophon next pre(s'd the plain, 
With Ghromius, Dater, Opbelgſtes ſlain: 


i 
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Bold Hamopion breathleſs funk to ground; 
The bloody pile great Menalippus crown'd, 
Heaps fell on heaps, ſad trophies of his art, 
A Trojan ghoſt attending ev'ry dart. 
Great Agamemnon views with joyful eye 3 
The ranks grow thinner as his arrows fly: 
O youth for ever dear ! (the monarch cry'd) 
Thus, always thus, thy early worth be try'd ; 
Thy brave example ſhall retrieve our hoſt, 
Thy country's ſaviour, and thy father's boaſt! 
>prung from an alien's bed thy fire to grace, $ 
he vig'rous offspring of a ſtol'n embrace, 
Proud of his boy he own'd the gen'rous flame, 
And the brave ſon repays his cares with fame. 
Now hear a monarch's vow : if heav*n's high pow'rs 
Give me to raze Troy's long-defended tow'rs ; 
Whatever treaſures Greece for me deſign, 
The next rich honorary gift be thine : 
Some golden tripod, or diftinguiſh*d car, 
With courſers dreadful in. the ranks of war, 
Or ſome fair captive whom thy eyes approve, 
Shall recompenſe the warrior's toils with love. 
To this the chief: With praiſe the reſt inſpire,. 
Nor urge a ſoul already fill'd with fire. | 
| What ſtrength I have, be now in battle try'd, 
Tillev'ry ſhaft in Phrygian blood be dy'd. 
Since rallying from our wall we forc'd the foe, 
Still am'd at Hector have I bent my bow; 
Eight forky arrows from this hand have fled, 


And eight bold heroes by their points lie dead: 


__ 
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But 
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NOTES. 
Jupiter, were offering oblations to him under the 
title of the father of oracles. There may alſo be a 
natural reaſon for this appellation, as Jupiter ſigni- 
fied the æther, which is the vehicle of all ſounds. 

* Diomed, as we have before ſeen, was the laſt 
that retreated from the thunder of Fupiter ; he is 
now the firſt that returns to the battle. It is worth 
While to obſerve the behaviour of the hero upon this 
occaſion: he retreats with the utmoſt reluQtancy, 
and advances with the utmoſt ardor ; he flies with 

reater impatience to meet danger, than he could 
fore to put himſelf in ſafety. 

+ Teucer being an excellent archer, and uſing 
only the bow, could not wear any arms, which 
would encumber him, and render him leſs expedite 
in his archery. Homer, to ſecure him from the 
enemy, repreſents him as ſtanding behind Ajax's 
ſhield, and ſhooting from thence. Thus the poet 
gives us a new circumſtance of a battle, and though 
Ajax atchieves nothing himſelf, he maintains a 10. 
periority over Teucer: Ajax may be ſaid to kill 
__ T __ wich the arrows of Teucer. There is 

0. ©, 
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NOTES. 
alſo a wonderful tenderneſs in the ſimile with which 
he illuſtrates the retreat of Teucer behind the ſhield 
of Ajax : ſuch tender circumſtances ſoften the hor- 
rors of a battle, and diffuſe a ſort of ſerenity over 
the ſoul of the reader. 
t Our author would here teach the duty of a 
general in a battle. He mult obſerve the behaviour 
of his ſoldiers : he muſt honour the hero, reproach 
the coward, reduce the diſorderly ; and for the en- 
couragement of the deſerving, he muſt promiſe 
rewards, that deſert in arms may not he paid with. 
glory only. 4 
$ Agamemnom here, in the height of his com- 
mendations of Teucer, tells him of his ſpurious 
birth: this was reckoned no diſgrace among the an- 
cients ; nothing being more common than for heroes 
of old to take their female captives to their beds; 
and as ſuch captives were then given for a reward of 
valour, and as a matter of glory, it could be no re- 
proach to be deſcended from them. Thus Teucer 


| 


was deſcended from Telamon and Heſiene the ſiſter of 
Priam, a temale captive. | * 2 
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But ſure fome God denies me to deſtroy 
This fury of the field, this dog of Tray.“ 

He ſaid, and twang'd the ſtring. The weapon flies 
At Hecter's brealt, and ſings along the ſkies : 
He miſs d the mark; but pierc'd Gorgythis's heart, 
And drench'd in royal blood the thirity dart. 


| (Arp Caſtianira, nymph of form divine, 


his offspring added to king Priam's line) 

As full-blown poppies over-charg'd with rain 2 
Decline the head, and drooping kiſs the plain; 
So ſinks the youth: his beauteous head, depreſs'd 
Beneath his helmet, drops upon his breaſt, 
Another ſhaft the raging archer drew : 

That other ſhaft, with erring fury flew, 
Ir Hector Phebus turn q the flying wound) 
ct fell not dry, or guiltleſs to the ground: 

Thy breaſt, brave Archeptolemus ! it tore, 

And dipp'd it's feathers in no vulgar gore. 
Headlong he falls; his ſudden fall alarms 
The ſteeds that ſtartle at his founding arms. 
Hector with grief his charioteer beheld, 

AH pale and breathleſs on the ſanguine field. 

Then bids Cebriones direct the rein, | 


Quits his bright car, and iſſues on the plain. 


— 


un 


NOTES. 

* This is literal from the Grrel, and we have 
ventured it, as no improper expreſſion of the rage 
of Teucer, for having been ſo often diſappointed in 
his aim, and of his paſſion againſt that enemy who 
had fo long prevented all the hopes of the Grecians. 
Milton (who Loew to what extremes human paſſions 
might proceed, and was not aſhamed to copy them,) 
was not ſcrupulous of imitating even thele, which 
modern refiners call unmannerly {trokes. 

+ Theſe words are very artfully inſerted ; the 
reader might wonder why ſo {kilful an archer ſhould 
fo often miſs his mark, and it was neceſſary that 
Teucer ſhould miſs Hector, becauſe Homer could 
not falſify the hiſtory : this difficulty he removes by 
the intervention of Apalla, who wafts the arrow 
ahde from him: the poet does not tell us that this 
was done by the hand of a God, till the arrow of 
Teucer came ſo near Hector as to kill his charioteer, 
which made ſome ſuch contrivance neceſſary. 

} This ſimile is very beautiful, and exactly re- 
preſents the manner of Gorgythion's death: there is 
ſuch a ſwiftneſs in the compariſon, that it makes us 
pity the youth's fall, and almoſt feel his wounds, 
One may make a general obſervation, that Hamer 
in thoſe compariſons that breathe an air of tender- 
neſs, is very exact, and adapts them in every point 
to the ſubject which he is to illuſtrate : but in other 
compariſons, where he is to inſpire the ſoul with 


Dreadful he ſhouts : from earth a ſtone he took, 

And ruſh'd on Teucer with the lifted rock. 

The youth already ſtrain'd the forceful yew ; 

The ſhaft already to his ſhoulder drew ; 

The feather in his hand, juſt wing'd for flight, 

Touch'd where the neck and hollow cheſt unite ; 

There, where the juncture knits the channel-bone, 

The furious chief diſcharg'd the craggy ſtone : 

The bowſtring burſt beneath the pond'rous blow, 

And his numb'd hand diſmiſs'd his uſeleſs bow. 

He fell: but Ajax his broad ſhield diſplay'd, 

And ſcreen'd his brother with a mighty ſhade ; 

Till great Alaftor, and Mecifteus, bore 

The batter'd archer groaning to the ſhore. a 
Troy yet found grace before th* Olympian Sire, 

He arm'd their hands, and fill'd their breaſts with fire. 

The Greeks, repulsd, retreat behind their wall, 

Or in the trench on heaps confus'dly fall. 

Firſt of the foe great Hector march'd along, 

With terror cloath'd, and more than mortal ſtrong. 

As the bold hound, that gives the lion chace, 5 

With beating boſom, and with eager pace, 

Hangs on his haunch, or taſtens on his heels, 

Guards as he turns, and circles as he wheels: 


Thus 
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Nonnen | | 
ſublime ſentiments, he gives a looſe to his fancy, 
and does not regard whether the images exactly 
correſpand. The reaſon may be this: in the firſt, 
the copy mult be like the original to cauſe it to 
affe& us ; the glaſs needs only to return the real. 
image to make it beautiful: whereas in the other, a 
ſucceſſion of noble ideas will cauſe the like ſenti- 
ments in the ſoul ; and though the glaſs ſhould en- 
large the image, it only ſtrikes us with ſuch thoughts 
as the poet intended to raiſe, ſublime and great. 

$ This ſimile is the juſteſt imaginable ; and gives 
the moſt lively picture of the manner in which the 
Grecians fled, and Hector purſued them, ftill 
flaughtering the hindmoſt. - Grativs and Oppian 
have given us particular deſcriptions of thoſe fort 
of dogs, of prodigious ſtrength and fize, which 
were employed to hunt and tear down wild beaſts. 
To one of theſe fierce animals he compares Hector, 
and one cannot but obſerve his care not to diſgrace 
his Grecian countrymen by an unworthy compari- 
ſon : though he is obliged to repreſent them flying, 
he makes them fly like lions; and as they fly, turn 
frequently back upon their purſuer : fo that it is 
hard to ſay, if they, or he, be in the greater danger. 
On the contrary, when any of the Grecian heroes 
purſues the Trojans, it is he that is the lion, and the 
flyers are but ſheep or trembling deer. 
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Thus oft the Grecian turn'd, but ſtill they flew ; 
Thus following Hector ſtill the hindmoſt flew. 
When flying they had paſs'd the trench profound, 
And many a chief lay gaſping on the ground; 
Before the ſhips a deſp'rate ſtand they made, 

And fir'd the troops, and call'd the Gods to aid, 

Fierce on his rattling chariot: Hector came; 

His eyes like Gorg9n ſhot a ſanguine flame 

That wither'd all their hoſt : like Mars he ſtood, 

Dire as the monſter, dreadful as the God! 

Their ſtrong diſtreſs the wife of Fove ſurvey'd; 
Then penſive thus, to War's triumphant maid. 

O daughter of that God, whoſe arm can wield 
Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the ſable ſhield ! 
Now, in this moment of her laſt deſpair, 

Shall wretched Greece no more confeſs our care, 

Condemn'd to ſuffer the whole force of fate, 

And drain the dregs of heav'n's relentleſs hate? 

Gods! ſhall one raging hand thus level all? 

What numbers fell? what numbers yet ſhall fall? 

What pow'r divine ſhall Hector's wrath aſſwage ? 

Still ſwells the ſlaughter, and ſtill grows the rage | 

So ſpoke th' imperial regent of the ſkies ; 

To whom the Goddeſs with the azure eyes : 

Long ſince had Hector ſtain'd theſe fields with gore, 

Stretch'd by ſome Argide on his native ſhore ; 

But He above, the Sire of heav'n withſtands, 
Mocks our attempts, and flights our juſt demands. 
The ſtubborn God, inflexible and hard, * 

Forgets my ſervice and deſerv'd reward: 

Sav'd 1, for this, his fav'rite + ſon diſtreſs'd, 

By ſtern Euriftheus with long labours preſs'd ? 
He begg'd, with tears. he begg'd, in deep diſmay ; 
I ſhot from heav'n, and gave his arm the day. 
Oh had my wiſdom known this dire event, 
When to grim. Pluto's gloomy gates he went; 
The triple dog had never felt his chain, 

Nor Sy been croſs'd, nor hell explor'd in vain. 
Averſe to me of all his heav'n of Gods, 

At Thetis ſuit the partial Thund'rer nods. 

To grace her gloomy, - fierce, reſenting ſon, 
My hopes are fruſtrate, and my Greeks undone, 


* 


| 


Some future day, perhaps he may be mov'd 

To call his blue-ey'd maid his beſt belov d. 
Haſte, launch thy chariot, thro' yon ranks to ride; 
Myſelf will arm, and thunder at thy fide. 


Then Goddeſs! ſay, ſhall Hector glory then, 
| (That terfor of the Greeks, that man of men) 


When Juno's ſelf, and Pallas ſhall appear, 

All dreadful in the crimſon walks of war ? 

What mighty Tran then, on yonder ſhore, 

Expiring, pale, and terrible no more, 

Shall feaſt the fowls, and glut the dogs with gore? 
She ceas'd, and uns rein'd the ſteeds with care; 

(Heav'n's awful empreſs, Saturn's other heir) 

Pallas, mean while, her various veil unbound, 

With flow'rs adorn'd; with art immortal crown'd ; 

The radiant robe her ſacred fingers wove 


| Floats in rich waves, and ſpreads the court of 


e. 

Her 9 arms her mighty limbs inveſt, 
His cuiraſs blazes on her ample breaſt. 
The vig'rous pow'r the trembling car aſcends; 
Shook by her arm, the maſſy jav'lin bends ; 
Huge, pond'rous, ſtrong! that when her fury burns 
Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hoſts o'erturns. 

Saturnia lends the laſh ; the courſers fly; 
Smooth glides the chariot thro” the liquid ſky. $ 
Heav*n-gates ſpontaneous open to the pow'rs, 
Heav'n's golden gates, kept by the winged Hours. 
Commiſſion'd in alternate watch they ſtand, 
The ſun's bright portals and the ſkies command ; 
Cloſe, or unfold, th* eternal gates of day, 
Bar heav'n with clouds, or roll thoſe clouds away. 
The ſounding hinges ring, the clouds divide ; 
Prone down the ſtecp of heav'n their courſe they guide. 
But Zeve incens'd, from Ida's top ſurvey'd, 
And thus enjoin'd the many coloured maid. 

T haumantia ! mount the winds, and ſtop their car; 
Againſt the Higheſt who ſhall wage the war? 
If furious yet they dare the vain debate, 
Thus have I ſpoke, and what I ſpake is fate. 
Their courſers cruſh'd beneath the wheels thall lie, 
Their car in fragments ſcatter'd o'er the ſky ; 


My 
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NOT E 8. 

* As Venus ſuggeſts unlawful as well as lawful 
deſires, ſo Minerva may be deſcribed as the Goddeſs 
not only of wiſdom but of craft; that is, both of 
true and falſe wiſdom. So the moral of Minerva's 
ſpeaking raſhly of Jupiter, may be, that the wiſe(! 
of finite beings is liable to pa 
as the commeiitators have en obſerved. 

t Hercules. 

She means Hector, whoſe death the poet 
makes her foreſee in ſuch a lively manner, as it the 


ion and indiſcretion, 


KC 


N OT ES. 

image of the hero lay bleeding before her. This 
picture is noble, and agreeable to the obſervation 
we formerly made of Homer's method of propheſy- 
ing 1n the ſpirit of poetry. 

 $ One would almoſt think Homer made his Gods 
ind Goddefles deſcend from Olympus, only to mount 
again, and mount only to deſcend again, he is fo 
remarkably delighted with the deſcriptions of their 
horſes, and their manner of flight. We have no 
e[s than three of theſe in the preſent book. 
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My light'ning theſe rebellious ſhall confound, 
And hurl them flaming, headlong to the ground, 
Condemn'd for ten revolving years to weep 
The wounds impreſs'd by burning thunder deep. 
So ſhall Minerva learn to fear our ire, 
Nor dare to combat her's and nature's Sire. 
For Juno, headitrong and imperious ſtill,“ 
She claims ſome title to tranſgreſs our will. 
Swift as the wind, the various-colour'd maid 
From [4a's top her golden wings diſplay'd 
To great Olympus' ſhining gates ſhe flies, 
There meets the chariot ruſhing down the ſkies, 
Reſtrains their progreſs from the bright abodes, 
And ſpeaks the mandate of the Sire of Gods. 
What frenzy, Goddefles! what rage can move 
Celeſtial minds to tempt the wrath of Feve ? 
Deſiſt, obedient to his high command; 
This is his word: and know his word ſhall ſtand. 
His light'nivg-your rebellion ſhall-confound, 
And hurl you headlong, flaming to the ground: 
Your horſes cruſh'd beneath the wheels Tall lie, 
Your car in fragments ſcatter'd o'er the ſłæy; 
Yourſelves condemn'd ten rolling years to weep 
The wounds impreſs'd by burning thunder deep. 
So ſhall Minerva learn to fear his ire, 
Nor dare to combat her's and nature's Sire, 
For Juno, headſt rong and imperious ſtill, 
She claims ſome title to tranſgreſs his will: 
But thee what deſp'rate inſolence has driv'n, 
To lift thy lance againſt the King of heav'n. 
Then mounting on the pinions of the wind, 
She flew ; and Juno thus her rage reſign'd. 4 
O daughter of that God, whoſe arm can wield 


Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield ! 


No more let beings of ſuperior birth 

Contend with Fove for this low race of earth: 
Triumphant now, now miſerably {lain, , 
They breathe or periſh as the fates ordain. 


— * 
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— 
But Fove's _ counſels full effect ſhall find, 
{ 


And ever conſtant, ever rule mankind. 
She ſpoke, and backward turn'd her ſteeds of "ghts 
Adorn'd with manes of gold, and heav'nly bright. 
The Haurs unloos'd them, panting as they ſtood, 
And heap'd their mangers with ambroſial food. 
There ty'd, they reſt in high celeſtial ſtalls; 
The chariot propt againſt the cryſtal walls. 
The penſive Goddeſſes, abaſh'd, controul'd, 
Mix with the Gods, and fill their feats of gold. 
And now the Thund'rer meditates his kight 
From 1da's ſummits to th' Olympian height. 
Swifter than thought the wheels inſtinctive fly, 
Flame thro” the vaſt of air, and reach the ſky. 
"Twas Neptune's charge his courſers to unbrace, 
And fix the car on it's immortal baſe ; 
There ſtood the chariot, beaming forth it's rays, 
Till with a ſnowy veil he ſcreen'd the blaze. 
He, whoſe all- conſcious eyes the world behold, 
Th' eternal Thunderer, ſad thron'd in gold. 
High heav'n the footſtool of his feet he males, 
And wide beneath him, all Olympus ſhakes. 
| Irembling afar th' offending pow'rs appear'd, 
Confus'd and filent, for his frown they fear'd. 
He ſaw their ſoul, and thus his word imparts ; 
Pallas and Funo! ſay, why heave your hearts? 
Soon was your battle o'er : proud Troy retir'd 
Before your face, and in your wrath expir'd. 
But know, whoe'er almighty pow'r withſtand, 
Unmatch'd our force, unconquer'd is our hand; 
Who {hall the ſov'reign of the ſkies controul ? 
Not all the Ggds that crown the ſtarry pole. 
Your hearts hall tremble, if our arms we take, 
And each immortal nerve with horror ſhake. 
For thus I ſpeak, and what I ſpeak ſhall ſtand ; 
What pow'r ſoe'er provokes our lifted hand, 
On this our hill no more ſhall hold his place, 
| Cut off, and exil'd from th* æthereal race. 
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* We may obſerve here, if a good man does us a 
wrong, we are juſtly angry at it; but if it proceeds 
from a bad one, it is no more than we expected, we 


are not at all ſurprized, and we bear it with pa- | 


tience. There are many ſuch paſſages as theſe in 
Homer, which glance obliquely at the fair ſex ; and 
Jupiler is here forced to take upon himſelf the 
ſevere huſband, to teach une the duty of a 
wife. 

+ It is obſervable that Homer generally makes 
his meſſengers, divine as well as human, very 
punctual in delivering their meſſages in the very 
words of the perſons who commiſſioned them. Iris, 
however, in the cloſe of her ſpeech has ventured to 


* 
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N OT E 8, 
go beyond her inſtruQions and all rules of decorum, 


by adding theſe expreſſions of bitter reproach to a 
| Goddeſs of ſuperior rank. 


8 


1 


a good wife in the deſcription of une: the obeys 
Jupiter, but it is a forced obedience: ſhe ſubmits 
rather to the governor than to the huſband, and is 
more afraid of his lightning than his commands. 
Her behaviour in this place is very natural to a per- 
ſon under a diſappointment : ſhe had ſet her heart 
upon Lee />a Greeks, but failing in that point, 


they live or die, ſhe is unconcerned. 


| * 


+ Homer never intended to give us the picture of 


ſhe aſſumes an air of indifference, and ſays, whether 
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Juno and Pallas grieving hear the doom,“ 


But feaſt their ſouls on [lizn's woes to come. 


'Tho? ſecret anger ſwell'd Minerva's breaſt, 
The prudent Goddeſs yet her wrath repreſt ; 
But 7uns, impotent of rage, replies. 
What haſt thou ſaid, O tyrant of the ſkies! 
Strength and omnipotence inveſt thy throne ; 
*Tis thine to puniſh; our's to grieve alone. 
For Greece we. grieve; abandon'd by her fate 
To drink the dregs of thy unmeaſur'd hate; 
From fields forbidden we ſubmiſs refrain, 
ith arms unaiding ſee our Argrives ſlain; 
Yet grant our — 2 ſtill their breaſts may move, 
Leſt all ſhould periſn in the rage of Fove. 
The Goddeſs thus: and thus the God replies, 
Who ſwells the clouds, and blackens all the ſkies. 
The morning ſun, awak'd by loud alarms, 
Shall ſee th' Almighty Thunderer in arms. 
at heaps of Argives then ſhall load the plain, 
Thoſe radiant eyes ſhall view, and view in vain. 


Nor ſhall great Hector ceaſe; the rage of fight, 


The navy flaming, and thy Greeks in flight. 
Ev'n till the day, when certain fates ordain ** 
That ſtern Achilles (his Patroclus ſlain) | | 
Shall riſe in yengeance, and lay waſte the plain. 
For ſuch is fate, nor canſt thou turn it's courſe 
With all thy rage, with all thy rebel force. 
Fly, if thou wilt, to earth's. remoteſt bound, 

a Where on her utmoſt verge the ſeas reſound; 
Where curs'd * and Saturn dwell, 
Faſt by the brink, within the ſteams of hell; 
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No ſun e'er gilds the gloomy horrors there, 
No cheatful gales refreſh the lazy air; 
There arm once more the bold Titanan band; 
And arm in vain ; for what I will, ſhall ſtand. 
Now deep in ocean ſunk the lamp of light, 
And drew behind the cloudy veil of night : 
The conqu'ring Trojans mourn his beams decay'd 
The Greeks rejoicing bleſs the friendly ſhade. 
The victors keep the field; and Hector calls 
A martial council near the navy-walls ; 


| Theſe to Scamander's bank apart he lead, 


Where thinly ſcatter'd lay the heaps of dead. 
TY afſembl'd chiefs, deſcending on the ground, 
Attend his order, and their prince ſurround. 
A maſſy ſpear he bore of mighty ſtrength, 
Of full ten cubits was the lance's length ; 
The point was braſs, refulgent to behold, 
Fix'd to the wood with een rings of gold: 
The noble Hector on his lance reclin'd, 
And bending forward, taus reveal'd his mind. 
Ye valiant Tryans, with attention hear ! + 
Ye Dardan bands, and gen'rous aids give ear ! 
This day, we hop'd, would wrap in conqu'ring 
flame 
Greece with her ſhips, and crown our toils with fame: 
But darkneſs now, to ſave the cowards, falls, 
And guards them trembling in their wooden walls. 


' Obey the night, and uſe her peaceful hours 


Our ſteeds to forage, and refreſh our pow'rs. 
Strait from the town be ſheep and oxen ſought, 
And ſtrength'ning bread, and gen'rous wine be brought, 


Wide 


1 


NOTES. | 

* In the beginning of this book Juno was ſilent, 
and Minerva replied i here Homer makes Juno reply 
with great propriety to both their characters. Mi- 
nerve: reſents the uſage of Jupiter, but the reverence 
ſhe bears to her father, and her king, keeps her 
filent ; ſhe has not leſs anger thaif Juno, but more 
reaſon. Minerva there ſpoke with all the ſubmiſſion 
and deference that was owing from a child to a 
father, or from a ſubject to a king; but Tuns is 
more free with her huſband, ſhe is angry, and lets 
him know it by the firſt word the utters. Juno here 
repeats the ſame words which had been uſed by 
Minerva to Jupiter near the beginning of this book. 
What is there uttered by wiſdom herſelf, and ap- 
proved by him, is here ſpoken by a Goddeſs, who 
(as Homer tells us at this very time) imprudently 
manifeſted her paſſion, and whom Jupiter anſwers 
with anger. We may here obſerve, that the ſame 
ſpeeches become entirely different by the different 
manner of introducing them. Minerva addreſſed 
herſelf. to Jupiler wth 
No. 6. 


- 


words full of reſpe&, but 
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NOTES. 
Juns with terms of reſentment. This ſhews the 
effect of opening our ſpeeches with art: it preju- 
dices the audience in our favour, and bal er us 
ſpeak to friends: whereas the auditor naturally de- 
nies that favour, which the orator does not ſeem to 
alk ; ſo that What he delivers, though it has equal 
merit, labours under this diſadvantage; that his 
judges are his enemies. 

+ Here the poet prepares the reader for what is 
to ſucceed : he gives us the outlines of his piece, 
which he is to ki up in the progreſs of the poem. 
This is ſo fat from cloying the reader's appetite, 
that it-raiſes it, and makes him deſirous to fe the. 
picture drawn in it's full length. 6 

Hector here ſpeaks like a ſoldier: he bears a 
ſpear, not a ſceptre in his hand; he harangues like 
a ſoldier, but like a victor; he ſeems to be too 
much pleaſed with himſelf, and in this vein of ſelf- 


flattery, he promiſes a complete conqueſt over the 
Greeks: | 
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Wide o'er the field, high blazing to the ſky, 
Let nu m'rous fires the abſent ſun ſupply, ' 
The flaming piles with plenteous fuel raiſe, 
Till the bright morn her purple beam diſplays ; 
Leſt in the ſilence and the ſhades of night, 
- Greece on her fable ſhips attempt her flight. 
Not unmoleſted let the wretches gain 
Their lofty decks, or ſafely cleave the main. 
Some hoſtile wound let ev'ry dart beſtow, 
Some laſting token of the Phrygian foe, 
Wounds, that long hence may aſk their ſpouſes care, 


And warn their children from a Tran war. 


Now thro” the circuit of our Ilian wall, 

Let ſacred heralds found the folemn call, 

To bid the fires with hoary honours crown'd, 
And beardlefs youths, our bhirlethetity ſurround. 
Firm be the guard, white diſtant lie our pow'rs, 
And let the matrons hang with lights the tow'rs: 
Leſt under covert of the midnight ſhade, 

Th' inſidious foe the naked town invade. 

Suffice, to-night, theſe orders to obey; 

A nobler charge ſhall rouze the dawning day. 
The Gods, I truſt, ſhall give to Hector's hand, 
From theſe deteſted foes to free the land, 
Who plow'd, with fates averſe, the wat'ry way ; 
For Trejan vultures a predeſtin'd prey. 

Our common fafety muſt be now the care ; 
But ſoon as morning paints the fields of air, 
Sheath'd in bright arms let ev*ry troop engage, 
And the fir'd fleet behold the battle rage. 

Then, then ſhall Hector and Tydides prove, 
Whoſe fates are heavieſt in the ſcale of ve. 
'T o-morrow's light (oh haſte the glorious morn! 
Shall ſee his bloody ſpoils in triumph borne, 
With this keen jay*lin ſhall his breaſt be gor'd, 
And proſtrate heroes bleed around their lord. 
Certain as this, oh! might my days endure, 
From age inglorious, and black death ſecure ; 
So might my. life and glory know no bound, 


Like Pallas worſhipp'd, like the fun renown'd ! 


—__ — 


As the next dawn, the laft they ſhall enjoy, 


I Shall cruſh the Greeks, and end the woes of Tray. 


The leader ſpoke. From all his hoſt around 
Shouts of applauſe along the ſhares reſound. 
Each from the yoke the ſmoking ſteeds unty' d, 
And fix'd their headitalls to his chanot ſide. 
Fat ſheep and oxen from the town are led, 
With gen'rous wine, and all-ſuſtaining bread. 
Full hecatombs lay burning on the ſhore ; 
The winds to heav*n the curling vapours bore. 
Ungrateful off” ring to th* immortal pow'rs ! 
Whoſe wrath hung heavy o'er the Trojan tow'rs ;. 
Nor Priam nor his ſons obtain'd their grace; 
Proud T roy they hated, and her guilty race. 

The troops exulting ſatin order round, 
And beaming fires illumin'd all the ground. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of nightl'* © 
O'er heav'n's clear azure 3 her ſacred light, 
When not a breath diſturbs the deep ſerene, | 
And not a cloud o'ercaſts the folemn ſcene ;. 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And ſtars unnumber'd gild the glowing 2 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure , 
And tip with ſilver ev'ry mountain's head ; '- 
Then ſhine the vales, the rocks in proſpect riſe, 
A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies: 
The conſcious ſwains, rejoicing in the ſight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bleſs the uſeful light. 
So many flames before proud [on blaze, 
And lighten glimm'ring Xanthus with their rays : 
The long reflections of the diſtant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the ſpires. 
A thouſand piles the duſky horrors gild, 7 
And ſhoot a ſhady luſtre o'er the field. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whoſe-umber'd arms, by fits; thick flaſhes ſend, 
Loud neigh the courſers o'er their heaps of corn, 


—_— 


And axdent warriors wait the riſing morn... 


1 


NOTES. ; 
This compariſon is inferior to none in Homer. 
It is the moſt beautiful night-piece that can be 
lound in poetry. He preſents you with a proſpect 
of the heavens, the feas, and the earth: the flars 
thine, the air is ſerene, the world enlightened, and: 
the moon mounted in glory. 

+ Hamer in his catalogue of the Grecian ſhips, 
though he does not recount expreſsly the number of 
the Greeks, has given fome hints from whence the 
ſum of their army may be collected. Rut in the 


lame bock where he gives an account of the Tr jan; 


N O T E S. Vet 
army, and relates the names of the leaders and na- 
tions of the auxiliaries, he ſays nothing by Which, 
we may infer the number of the army of the be- 
ſieged. To ſupply therefore that omililion, he has 
taken occaſion by this piece of poetical;arithmetic,. 
to inform his reader, that the Tan army amounted! 
to 50,000, That the aſſiſtant nations are to be in- 
cluded herein, appears from what Dolon ſays in 
book 10, that the auxiliaries were encamped that: 
night with the Treans. 
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Tux -EMBAsSY TO ACHILLES. 


Agamemnon, gſten the laſt. d 
Dior 775 this, and Ne 


He orders the guard to be 


s 225 Prepeſes. ſe the Greeks to quit the ſiege, and return to their country. 
tor ſec | 


ande him, praiſing his wiſdom and reſolution. 


ftrengthened, and a council ſummoned to deliberate what meaſures were te be followed in this emergency. Aga- 


memnon purſues this advice, and Neſtor farther prevails 
purſ Ulyſles and Ajax are ma 


to move him ſo à reconciliation, 


75 him to ſend ambaſſadors to Achilles, in order 
choice of, who. are accompar.icu by old Phœnix. 


They male, each. of them, very meuing and prong ſheches, but are rejefted with roughneſs by Achilles, who 


notꝛuith landing retains Phoenix. in bis tent. 
betake themſelves to fleep. | 


be ambaſſadors return unſucceſsfully ta the camp, and the troops 


This book, and the nex! following, take up the ſpace of ane ni gt, whith is the twenty-ſeventh frem the beginning of 


the poem. The ſcene lies on the ſea-ſhore, the feation of the 


recian ſhips. 


— 


HUS joyful Trey mamtain'd the watch of night; 

1 While fear, pale comrade of inglorious flight, 
And heav*n-bred horror, on the Grecian part, 
Sat on each face, and ſadden'd every heart. 
As from it's cloudy dungeon iſſuing forth, 
A double tempeſt of the weſt and north 
gwells o'er the ſea, from Thracia's frozen ſhore, + 
Heaps waves on waves, and bids th* Ægean roar; 


— 


— EF 


This way and that, the boiling deeps are toft ; 
Such various paſlions urg'd the troubled hoſt. 
Great Agumemnon griev'd above the reſt ; 
Superior forrows frell'd his royal breaſt ; 
Himſelf his orders to the heralds bears, 
To bid to council all the Grecian peers, | 
But bid in whiſpers : theſe ſurround their chief, Þ, 
In folemn ſadneſs, and majeſtic grief. T 

| The 
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* We have here a new ſcene of action opened; 
the poet has hitherto given us an account of what 
happened by day only: the two following books re- 
late the adventures of the night. It may be thought 
that Homer has crouded a great many actions into a 
very ſhort time. In the ninth book a council is 


convened, an embaſſy ſent, 4 conſiderable time 


paſſes in the ſpeeches and replies of the ambaſſa- 
dors and Achilles : in the tenth book a ſecond coun- 
cil is called; after this a debate is held, Dolon is 
intercepted, Diomed and Ulyſſes enter into the 


enemy's camp, kill Rheſus, and bring away his | 
_ heralds to ſummon the leaders in filence, is for fear 


Horſes: and all this is done in the narrow compals 
of one night. It muſt therefore be remembered, 
that the ninth. book takes up the firſt part of the 


night only; that after the firſt council was diffolved, 


there paſſed ſome time before the ſecond was ſum- 
3 


—— 


; 


, 
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reaſon of their nearneſs, or 


| NO'TE S. 
moned, as appears by the leaders being awakened 
by Menelaus. So'that it was almoſt morning before 
Diamed and Ulſſes ſet out upon their deſign. And 
although a great many incidents are introduced, 
yet every thing might eaſily have been performed 

in the allotted: time. | 

The particular parts of this compariſon agree 
admirably with the deſign of Homer, to expreſs the 


diſtraction of the Greeks :. the two winds repreſent- 


ing the different opinions of the armies, one part of 
which were inclined to return, the other to ſtay. 
t The reaſon why Agamemnon' commands his 


the enemy ſhould diſcever their conſternation, by 
5 perceive what their de- 
hgns were in this extrem ty. ren Ny 


5 1 | 
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The king amidſt the mournful circle roſe; 

Down his wan check a briny torrent flows: 

So ſilent fountains, from a rock's tall head, 

In ſable ſtreams ſoft-trickling waters ſhed. 

With more than vulgar grief he flood oppreſt; 

Words, mixt with ſighs, a from his breaſt. 
Ye ſons of Greece / partake your leader's care, * 

Fellows in arms, and princes of the war ! 

Of partial Jade too ju oy we complain, 

And heav'nly oracles believ'd in vain 3 

A ſafe return was promis'd to our toils, 

With conqueſt honour'd, and enrich'd with ſpoils: 

Now ſhametul flight alone can ſave the hoſt; 

Our wealth, our people, and our glory loſt. 
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So Fave decrees, Almighty Lord of all! 


4 


— _ ——— 


ve, at whoſe nod whole empires riſe or fall, 
ho ſhakes the feeble props of humar. ruſt, 
And tow'rs and armies 3 the duſt- 
Haſte then, for ever quit theſe fatal fields, 
Haſte to the joys our native country yields; 
50 all your canvas, all your oars employ, 
or hope the fall of heav'n-defended 77%. 
He ſaid x deep ſilence held the Grecian band, 
Silent, unmov'd, in dire diſmay they ſtand, 
A penſive ſcene! till Tydeus' warlike ſon 
Roll'd on the king his eyes, and thus begun. 
When kings adviſe us to renounce our,fame, + 
Firſt let him ſpeak, who firſt has ſuffer'd ſhame. 


If 
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NOT E S. 

* The critics are divided in their opinion, whe- 
ther this Ipeech, which is word for word the ſame 
with that he makes in book 2, be only a feint to try 
the army, as it is there, or the real ſentiments of 
the general. On the one hand it is ſaid, that Aga- 
meninon in the ſecond book thought himſelf aſſured 
of victory from the dream which Jupiter had Tent 
to him, and in that confidence was deſirous to bring 
the Greeks to'a battle; but in the* ninth book his 
circumſtances are changed, he is in the utmoſt diſ- 
treſs and deſpair upon his defeat, and therefore his 


| 


propoſal to raiſe the ſiege is in all probability in 


cere. If Homer had intended we ſhould think other- 
wiſe, he would have told us ſo, as he did on the 
former occaſion : and ſome of the officers would 
have ſuſpetted a feint the rather, becauſe they had 
been impoſed upon by the ſame ſpeech before. But 


| 


none of them ſuſpect him at all. Dianied thinks | 


him ſo much in earneſt as to reproach his cowar- 
dice, 'Neftzr applauds Dromed's liberty, and Aga- 
memnon makes not the leaſt defence for himſelf.“ 
On the other ſide it is aſſerted, that Homer had 
no occaſion to tell us this was.counterfeit, becauſe 
the officers could not but remember it to have been 
ſo before. We do not pretend to decide upon this 
point; but which way ſoever it be, Agamemnon's 
delign was equally anſwered by repeating the ſame 
ſpeech : ſo that the repetition at leaſt is not to be 
blamed in Homer. hat obliged Agamemmon to 
that ſeint, in the ſecond hook, was the hatred he 
had incurred in the army, by being the cauſe of 
Achilles's departure; this made it but a neceſſary 
precaution in him to try, before he came to a bat- 
tle, Whether the Greeks were diſpoſed to it: and it 


tw: s equally. neceſſary, in caſe the event ſhould: 


prove unſucceſsful, to free himſelf from the odium 
ol being the occaſion of it. Therefore when they 
were now actually defeated, to repeat the fame 
words, was the readieſt way to put them in mind 
that he had propoſed the ſame advice to them be- 


; 
| 


, 


i 


| 
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NOTES. 
fore the battle; and to make it appear unjuſt that 
their ill fortune ſhould be charged upon him. 

+ We may here aſe, What can be the drift of 
Diomed, when, he inſults Agamemnen in his griefs 
and diſtreſſes? For what Diomeu here ſays, "ſeems 
not only very ill-timed, but inconſiſtent with his 
own opinion, and with the reſpect he had ſhewn in 
the beginning of this very ſpeech. This is the 
introduction of à man in temper, who is willing to 
foften and excuſe the liberty of what is to follow, 
and what neceſſity only obliges him to utter. But 
he · ſubjoins a reſentment of the reproach the kin 
had formerly thrown upon him, and tells him that 
Jupiter had given him power and dominion without 
courage and virtue. Theſe are things which agtee 
but ill together, that Dromed ſhould upbraid 7. - > 
memnon in his adverſity, with paſt injuries, after he 
had endured his reproaches with ſo much modera- 
tion, and had reproved Sthenelus ſo warmly for the 
contrary practice in the fourth book, If any one 
anſwer, that Diomed was warranted in this freedom 
by the bravery of his warlike behaviour ſince that 
reproach, he ſuppoſes this” hero very ignorant how 
to demean himſelf in proſperity, The truth s, 
the whole accuſation of Diomed's is only a feint to 
ſerve the deſigns of Agamemmon. For being de- 
ſirous to perſuade: the Greeks againſt their departure, 
he effects that deſign by this counterfeited anger, 
and licence of ſpeech; and ſeeming to reſent, that 
Agamemnzn ſhould be capable of imagining the army 
would return to Greece, he artificially makes uſe of 
theſe reproaches to cover his argument. This is 
farther confirmed by what follows, when he bids 
Agamennon return, if he; pleaſes, and: affirms that 
the Grecians will ſtay without him. Nay, he carries 
the matter ſo far, as to beaſt, that if all the reſt 
ſhould depart, himſelf and Sthenelus alone would 
continue the war, which would be extremely childiſh 
and abſurd in any other view than this. f 
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If I oppoſe thee, prince! thy wrath with-hold, 
The laws of council bid my tongue be bold, 4 
Thou firſt, and thou alone, in fields of fight, 

Durſt brand my courage, and defame my might; 
Nor from a friend th* unkind reproach appear'd, 
The Greeks ſtood witneſs, all our army heard, 
The Gods, O chief! from whom our honours ſpring, 
"The Gods have made thee but by halves a king ; 
They gave thee ſceptres, and a wide command,* 
They gave dominion o'er the ſeas and land, 

The nobleſt pow'r that might the world controul 
They gave thee not—a brave and virtuous ſoul, 

Is this a gen'ral's voice, that would ſuggeſt ' 

Fears like his own to ev'ry Grecian breaſt ? 
Confiding in our want of worth, he ſtands, 

And if we fly, 'tis what our king commands. 

Go thou inglorious! from th* embattled plain; 
Ships thou Pall ſtore; and neareſt to the main, 

A nobler care the Grecians ſhall employ, 

To combat, conquer, and extirpate Troy. 

Here Greece ſhall ſtay; or if all Greece retire, 
Myſelf will ſtay, till Trey or I expire; 
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Myſelf, and Sthenelus, will ſight for fame; 
God bade us fight, and 'twas with God we came. . 

He ceas'd ; the Greeks loud acclamations raiſe, 
And voice to voice relounds Tydides' praile. 
Wiſe Nestor then his rev'rend hgure rear'd ; 
He ſpoke : the hoſt in ſtill attention heard, $ 

O truly great! in whom the Gods have join'd f 
Such ſtrength of body with ſuch force of mind; 
In conduct, as in courage, you excel, 
Still firſt to act what you adviſe ſo well. 
Thoſe wholeſome counſels which thy wildom moves, 
Applauding Greece with common voice approves. 
Kings thou canſt blame; a bold but prudent youth; 
And blame ev'n kings with praiſe, becauſe with truth, 
And yet thoſe years that ſince thy birth have run, 
Would hardly ſtyle thee Ns youngeſt fon. 
Then let me add what yet remains . 
A thought unfiniſh'd in that gen'rous mind; 
Age bids me ſpeak ; nor {hall th' advice I bring 
Diſtaſte the people, or offend the king. 
Curs'd is the man, and void of law and tight, & 
Unworthy property, unworthy light, , 7 

2 Infit 


NOTES. 
* This is the language of a brave man, to affirm 
and ſay boldly, that courage is above ſceptres and 
crowns. Sceptres and crowns were indeed in former 
times not hereditary, but the recompence of valour. 
With what art and haughtineſs Diamed ſets himſelf 
indirectly above Agamemnon / 

+ There is a ſecret ſtroke of ſatire in theſe words; 
Diamed tells the king that his ſquadron lies next the 
ſea, inſinuating that they were the moſt diſtant from 
the battle, and readieſt for flight. 

1 This is literal fror the Greek, and therein may 
be ſeen the ſtyle of holy ſcripture, where it is ſaid 
that they come with God, or that they are not come 
without God, meaning that they did not come with- 
out his order. This paſſage is very beautiful. Ho- 
mer adds it to ſhew that the valour of Diamed, which 
puts him upon remaining alone with Sthenelus, when 
all the Greeks were gone, is not a raſh and mad bold- 
nels, but a reaſonable one, and founded on the pro- 
miſes of God himſelf, who cannot lye. 

$ Neftor ſeconds the oration of Diomed. We 
| ſhall perceive the artifice of his diſcourſe, if we 
reflect to how little purpoſe it would be without 
this deſign, He praiſes Diomed for what he has 
ſaid, but does it not without declaring, that he had 
not ſpoken fully to the purpoſe, but fallen ſhort in 
ſome points, which he aſcribes to his youth, and 
promiſes to ſupply them. Then after a long pre- 
amble, when he has turned himſelf ſeveral ways, as 
if he was ſporting in a new and uncommon vein of 


= 


| 


Ot NOT ES. 
oratory, he coneludes by ordering the watch to their 
ſtations, and adviſing Agamemnon to invite the elders 
of the army to a ſupper, there, out of many coun- 
ſels, to chuſe the beſt. All this at firſt ſight appears 


in a figure. 
mennon purely to gratify him; but Nye praiſes his 
liberty of ſpeech, as it were to vindicate a real 
| quarrel with the king. The end of all this is only 
to move Agamemnzin to ſupplicate Achilles; and to 
that end he ſo much commends the young man's 
freedom. In propoſing to call a council only of 
the eldeſt, he conſults the dignity of Agamennon, 
that he might not be expoſed to make this conde- 
ſcenſion belore the younger officers. And he con- 
| cludes by an artful inference of the abſolute neceſſity 
of applying to Achilles from the preſent poſture of 
| their affairs. This is all Nefor fays at this time 
before the general aſſembly of the Greets; but in 
his next ſpeech, when the elders only are preſent, 
he explains the whole matter at large, and openly 
declares that they muft have recourſe to Achilles. 

| Nzeftor could do no leſs than commend Diomed's 
valour, he had lately been a witneſs of it when he 


| was preſerved from falling into the enemy's hands 


by Diomed. 
q Neftor very artfully brings in theſe words as a 


general maxim, in order to diſpoſe Agamemnon to a 


| reconciliation with Achilles: he delivers it in general 


_ - leaves the king to make the application, 


No. 6. | | 


abſurd: but we muſt know that Nr too ſpeaks * 
Diomed ſeems to quarrel with Aga- 
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Unfit for public rule, or private care; 

That wretch, that monſter, who delights in war: 

Whole luſt is murder, and whoſe horrid joy 

To tear his country, and his kind deſtroy ! 

"This night, refreſh and fortify thy train; 

Between the trench and wall let guards remain :* 

Be that the duty of the young and bold; | 

Bit thou, ) king, to council call the old: 

C:reat is thy ſway, and-wetghty are thy cares: 

hy high commands mult fpirit all our wars. 
With Thracian wines recrmt thy honour'd gueſts, 

For happy countels flow from fober feaſts. 

Wiſe, weighty counfels aid a ſtate diſtreſt, 

And inch a'monarch as can chuſe the beſt. 

See! what a blaze from hoſtile tents aſpires, - 

How neat our fleet approach the Trojan fires! 

Who can, ummov'd, behold the dreadful light, 
"hat eye beholds 'em, and can cloſe to-night ? 

I his dreadful interval determines all; 

To- morrow, Trey muſt flame, or Greece muſt fall, 
Thus ſpoke the hoary ſage: the reſt obey; 

Swift thro' the gates the guards direct their way. 

His fon was fir! to paſs the lofty mound, 

The gen'rous Thraſymed, in arms renown'd : 

Next him, Aſcalaphus, 1a/men, ſtood, 

The double offspring of the Warrior-God, 

Deipyrus, Aphartus, AMlerion join, 

And Lrcomed, ot Creon's noble line. 

Scv'n were the leaders of the nightly bands, 

And each bold chief a hundred ſpears commands, 

The fires they light, to ſhort repaſts they fall. 

Some line the trench, and others man the wall. 
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OE 0 
The king of men, on public counſels bent, 

Conven'd the princes in his ample tent; 

Each ſeiz'd a portion of the kingly feaſt, 

But ſtay'd his hand when thirſt and hunger ceas'd.? 

Then Neſtor ſpoke, for wiſdom long approv'd, 

And flowly riſing, thus the council mov d. 
Monarch of nations! whoſe ſuperior ſway 

Aſſembled ſtates, and lords of earth obey, 

The laws and ſcepters to thy hand are giv'n, 

And millions own the care of thee and heav'n. 

O king! the counſels of my age attend; 

With thee my cares begin, in thee mult end; 

Thee, prince! it fits alike to ſpeak and hear, 

Pronounce with judgment, with regard give ear, 

To ſce no wholeſome motion be withſtood, 

And ratify the beſt for public good. 

Nor, tho' a meaner give advice, repine, 

But follow it, and make the wiſdom thine.$ 

Hear then a thought, not now conceiv'd in haſte, 

At once my preſent judgment, and my paſt ; || 
When. from Pelides* tent you forc'd the maid, 

I firſt oppos'd, and faithful, durſt diffuade ; 

But bold of foul, when headlong fury fir'd, 

You wrong'd the man, by men and Gods admir'd* 

Now ſeck lome means his fatal wrath to end, 

With pray'rs to move him, or with gifts to bend, 


To whom the king. With juſtice haſt thou ſhown 


A princc's faults, and I with reaſon own. 
That happy man whom ve ſtill honours moſt, 
Is more than armies, and himſelf an hoſt, 
Bleſt in his love, this wond'rous hero ſtands; « 
Heav'n fights his war, and humbles all our bands. 
| Fain 


* 
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N O TES. 

* It is almoſt impoſſible to make ſuch particu- 
larities as theſe appear with any tolerable elegance 
in poetry: and as they cannot be raiſed, ſo neither 
muſt they be omitted. This particular ſpace here 
mentioned between the trench and wall, is what 
we muſt carry in our mind through this and the 
following book: otherwiſe we ſhall be at a loſs to 
know the exact ſcene of the actions and counſels 
that follow. | 

+ They lighted up theſe fires that they might 
not feem to be under any conſternation, but to be 
upon their guard againſt any alarm. 

The chief conduct of Homer in this place is 
very remarkable; he does not fall into a long de- 
{cription of the entertainment, but complies with the 
exigence of affairs, and paſſes on to the conſultation. 

What our author here ſays, is a maxim drawn 
from the profoundeſt philoſophy. That which 
often does men the — harm, is envy, and the 


* 
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NOTE s. 
| ſhame of yielding to advice, which proceeds from 
others. There is more greatneſs and capacity in 
following good advice, than in propoſing it; by 
executing it, we render it our own, and we ravi 
even the property of it from it's author. 

|| Neftor here means the advice he gave at the 
time of the quarrel, in the firſt book. He fays, it 
was his opinion then, that Agamemnon ought not to 
diſgrace Achilles; ſo aſter the matureſt deliberation, 
he finds no reaſon to alter it. Neſor here launches 
out into the praiſes of Achilles, which is a ſecret ar- 
gument to induce Agamemnan to regain his friend- 
hip, by ſhewing the importance of it. 

C It is remarkable that Agamemnon here never 
uſes the name of Achilles: though he is reſolved to 
court his friendſliip, yet he cannot bear the mention 
of his name. The impreflion which the diſſenſion 
made, is not yet worn off, though he expatiates in 
commendation of his valour. | £ 
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Fain would my heart, which err'd thro' frantic rage, 
The wrathſul chief and angry Gods aſſuage, 

If gifts immenſe his mighty ſoul can bow, * 
Hear, all ye Greeks, and witneſs what I vow. 
Ten weighty talents of the pureſt gold, 

And twice ten vaſes of refulgent mould; 

Sev'n facred tripods, whoſe unſully'd frame + 

Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame : 
Twelve Reeds unmatch'd in fleetneſs and in force, 4 
And ſtill victorious in the duſty courſe: 

(Rich were the man, whoſe ample ſtores exceed 
The prizes purchas'd by their winged ſpeed) 

Scv'n lovely captives of the Lian line, 

Skill'd in each art, unmatch'd in form divine, 

The ſame Lchoſe for mote than vulgar charms, 
When Le/bos funk beneath the hero's arms. 

All thele, to buy his friendfhip, ſhall be paid, 

And join'd with theſe the long-conteſted maid ; 
Wich all her charms; Hriſeis | reſign, 

And ſolemn fwear thoſe charms were never mine ; 
Untouch'd ſhe ſtay'd, uninjur'd ſhe removes, 

Pure from my arms, and guiltleſs of my loves. 
Theſe inſtant {hall be his; and it the pow'rs 

Give to our arms proud {/:9,”s hoſtile tow'rs, 


Theh ſhall he ſtore (when Greece, the ſpoil divides) 
With gold and braſs his loaded navy's ſides. 
Beſides full twenty nymphs of Tran race, 
With copious love ſhall crown his warm embrace; 
Such as himſelf will chuſe: who yield to none, 
Or yield to Helen's heavenly charms atone, 
Yet hear me farther : when our wars are o'er, 
It fate we land on Arges fruitful ſhore, 
There ſhall he live my ſon, our honours ſhare, 
And with Orefes ſelf divide my care. 
Yet more—three daughters in my court are bred, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed ; 
Laodice and Iphigenia fair, 
And bright Chry/sthenis with golden hair; 
Her let him chuſe, whom molt his eyes approve, 
I aſk no preſents, no reward for love: F - 
Myſelf will give the dow'r ; ſo vaſt a ſtore, 
As never father gave a child beforc. 
Sev'n ample cities ſhall confeſs his ſway, 
Him £Enope, and Pheræ him obey, 
Cardamyle with ample turrets crown'd, 
And ſacred Pedaſus for vines renown'd ; 
Acpea fair, the paſtures Hira yields, 
And rich Antheia with her flow'ry fields: 
The 


— 


NOTE 8. 

* The poet makes a wiſe choice of the gifts that 
are to be proffered to Achilles, Had he been ambi- 
tious of wealth, there are golden tripods, and ten 
talents of gold to bribe his reſentment. If he had 
been addicted to the fair ſex, there was a king's 
daughter, and ſeven fair captives to win his favour. 
Or if he had been ambitious of greatneſs, there were 
ſeven wealthy cities, and a kingly power to court 
him to a reconciliation : but he takes this way to 
ſhew us that his anger was flronger than all his 
other paſſions, It is farther obſervable, that Aga- 
memnon promiſes theſe preſents at three different 
times; firſt, at this inſtant ; ſecondly, on the ta- 
king of Troy ; and laſtly, after their return to 
Greece, This diviſion in fome degree multiplies them. 

+ "There were two kinds of tripod : in the one 
they uſed to boil water, the other was entirely for 
thew, or to mix wine and water in. It may be 


aſked why this could be a proper preſent for 


Achilles, who was a martial man, and regarded 
nothing but arms? It may be anſwered, that theſe 
preſents very well ſuited to the perſon to whom 
they were ſent, as tripods in ancient days were the 
uſual prizes in games, and they were given by 
Achilles himſelf in thoſe which he exhibited in ho- 
nour of Patroclus : the ſame may be ſaid of the fe- 
male captives, which were alſo among the prizes in 


NOT ES. 

Hence it is evident that games uſed to be cele- 
brated in the Crecian army during the time of war; 
perhaps in honour of the deceaſed heroes. For had 
Agamemnon given Achilles horſes that had been vic- 
torious before the beginning of the Tran war, they 
would by this time have been” too old to be of any 
value. | 
| © $ In Greece the bridegroom, before he married, 
was obliged to make two preſents, one to his be- 
trothed wife, and the other to his father-in-law. 
This cuſtom is very ancient; it was praCcliſed by 


the Hebrews in the time of the patriarchs. Abra- 
hams ſervant gave necklaces and car-rings to Re- 


becca, whom he demanded tor I/, Gen.Xxiv. 22. 
Shechem fon of Hamor ſays to Jace and his ſons, 
| whoſe ſiſter he was deſirous to eſpouſe, © Aſk me 
never ſo much dowry and gifts,“ Gene/ts XXXIV. I 2. 
For the dowry was for the daughter. This preſent 
ſerved for her dowry, and the other preſents were 
for the father. In the firſt book of Samuel xvlii. 25, 
Saul makes them ſay to David, who by reaſon ot 
his poverty ſaid he conld not be ſon-in-law to the 
king: © The king deſireth not any dowry.” And 
in the two laſt paſſages, we ſee the preſents were 
commonly regulated by the father of the bride.. 
There is no mention in Hamer of any preſent made 
to the father, but only of that which was given to- 
the married daughter. 


the games of Palroclus. 
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The whole extent to Pros ſandy plain, | 
Along the verdant margin of the main. ay 


There heiters graze, and lab'ring oxen toil ; 
Bold are the men, and ger rous is the foil ; 
There ſhall he reign with pow'r and juſtice crown'd, | 
And rule the tributary realms around; | 
All this J give, his vengeance to controul, 
And fure all this may move his mighty ſoul. | 
Pluts, the grizly God, who never ſpares,* 
Who feels no mercy, and who hears no pray'rs, 
Lives dark and dreadful in deep hell's abodes, 
And mortals hate him, as the worlt of Gods. 
Great tho' he be, it fits him to obey : 
Since more than his my years, and more my ſway. 
The monarch thus: the rev'rend RNœſtor then: 
Great Agamemmm ! glorious king of men! 
Such are thy offers as a prince may take, 
And ſuch as fits a gen'rous king to make. | 
Let choſen delcgates this hour be ſent, 
3 will name them) to Pelides tent: 
et Phenix lead, 1 rever'd for hoary age, 
Great Ajax next, and Tthacus the ſage. 
Yet more to ſanctify the word you ſend, 
Let Hodius and Eurybates attend. 
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And large libations drench'd the 


— — — — 


Now pray to e to grant what Greece demands; 
Pray, in deep ſilence, and with pureſt hands. 
He faid, and all approv'd. he heralds bring 

The cleanſing water from the living ſpring. 

The youth with wine the ſacred goblets crown'd, 
finds around. 

The rite perform'd, the.chiefs their thirſt allay, 

Then from the royal tent they take their way; 

Wiſe Ne/tor turns on each his careful * 


| Forbids t'offend, inſtructs them to app 


; 
Much he advis'd them all, Ulyſſes mail, 
To deprecate the chief, and lave the hot, 
Thro' the ſtill night they march, and hear the roat 
Of murm'ring billows on the ſounding ſhore. 
To Neptune, ruler of the ſeas profound, 
Whoſe liquid arms the mighty globe ſurround, 
They pour forth vows, their embaſſy to bleſs, 
And calm the rage of ſtern Æacides. 
And now arriv'd, where, on the ſandy hay 
The Myrmidonian tents and veſlels lay; 
Amus'd at eaſe, the god-like man they found, 
Pleas'd with the ſolemn harp's harmonious ſound. || 
(The well-wrought harp from conquer'd Thebæ came, 
Of poliſh'd ſilver was it's coſtly frame;) 


NOT E S. | 

* 'The meaning of this may be gathered from a 
paſſage in 4 which we ſhall here cite: 
„Death, (ſays he) is the only God who is not 


moved by ofterings, whom you cannot conquer by 


ſacrifices and oblations, and therefore he is the only 
God to whom no altar is erected, and no hymns 
are ſung.” 

+ How comes it to paſs that Phenix is in the 
Grecian camp, when undvubtedly he retired with 
his pupil Achilles? The ancients conjectured that 
he came to the camp to ſee the firſt battle: and in- 
deed nothing is more natural to imagine, than that 
Achilles would be impatient to know the event of 
the day, when he was himſelf abſent from the fight: 


th th. 


and as his revenge and glory were to be ſatisfied by 


the ill ſucceſs of the Grecians, it is highly probable 
that he ſent Phænix to inquire after it. Phenix was 
not an ambaſſador, but only the conductor of the 
embaſſy. This is evident from the words them- 
ſelves in the original, which are all along delivered 
in the dual number; and farther, from Achilles's | 
requiring Phenix to ſtay with him when the other 
two departed. 

t The choice of theſe perſons is made with a 
great deal of judgment, Achilles could not but re- 
werence the venerable Phenix his guardian and tu- 
tor. Ajax and Ulyſes had been diſgraced in the firſt 
book, as well as he, and were therefore proper per- 


With 
N OT Es. ; 

ſons to perſuade him to forgive as they had forgiven : 
beſides, it was the greateſt honour that could be 
done to Achilles, to ſend the moſt worthy perſonages 
in the army to him. Ce was inferior to none in 
eloquence but to Neftor. Ajax was ſecond to none 
in valour but to Achilles. Ajax might have an in- 
fluence over kim as a relation, by deſcent from 
Aacus, 5 as an orator: to theſe are joined Ho- 
dius and Lurybates, two heralds, which though it 
were not cuſtomary, yet was neceſſary in this +. uy 
both to certify Achilles that this emballage was the 
act of Agamemnon himſelf, and alſo to make theſe 
perſons who had been witneſſes before God and 
man of the wrong done to Achilles in reſpect to Bri. 
ſeis, witneſſes alſo of the ſatisfaction given him. 

$ There is a great propriety in repreſenting Neſ- 
tor as fo particularly applying himſelf on this occa- 
ſion to Uly/Jes, Though he of all men had the leaſt 
need of his inſtructions; yet it is highly natural for 
one wiſe man to talk molt to another. 

Hemer, to prove what an excellent uſe may be 
made of mulic, feigned Achilles to compoſe by this 
means the wrath he had conceived againſt Agamem- 
non. He ſung to his harp the noble actions of the 
valiant, and the atchievements of heroes and demi- 
gods, a ſubje& worthy of Achilles, Homer more. 
over teaches us in this fiction the proper ſeaſon for 
muſic, when a man is at leiſure and unemployed 
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With this he ſoothes his angry ſdul, and ſings 
Th' immortal deeds of heroes and uf kings. 
Patroclus only of the royal train, 1825 
Plac'd in his tent, attends the lofty ſtrain: 
Full oppoſite he ſat, and liſten'd long, 
In filence waiting till he ceas'd the ſong. * 
Unſeen the Grecran embaſſy proceeds 
To his high tent; the great Ulyſes leads. 
Achilles ſtarting, as(the-chiefs he ſpy d.. 
d from his ſeat, and laid the harp aſidde. 
With like ſurprizearoſe Menering' lone: 
Pelides graſp'd their hands, and thus begun. 
Princes all hail! Whatever brought you here, “ 
Or ſtrong neceſſity, or urgent fear; 
Welcome, tho* Greeks!» for not as foes ye cane; 
To me more dear than all that beat thę hame. 
With that, the chiefs beneath his roof he led, 
And plac'd in ſeats with. ꝓurple carpets ſpread. 
Then thus Patroclus, crown a latger bowl, 
Mix purer wine, and open ev'ry ſoul. re of 
Of all the warriors yonder hoſt can ſend, | 


Thy friend moſt honours theſe, and theſe thy frichd: 
| | 19599 0: bay M ood 
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The brazen vaſe Hutnmedon ſuſtains > 


Achilla at the genial feuſt | 
The parts transfixes; and with ſkill divides. 
Mean while Purroclur ſweats the Hite to raiſe; 


* 


He ſaid ; Parruclut oer che blazing fire+ 
Heaps in a brazen vaſe three chines entire: 11 
Which fleſk of pörket; theep, and göat contains: 

ſides, 28 ; 


The tent is'brightehed with the riſing blaze: 


I Then, 'when;the latiguid flames ut length fubſide, 
He ſtrows a bed of glowing embers wide, 
Above the coals the ſmoaking fragments turns, a 


And ſprinkles ſacred ſalt from lifted urns; t 
With bread'the glittring caniſters they load, | 
Which round the board Menmiius fon beſtow'd ; 

; Himſelf; oppos'd & yes full in fight, | 
Each portion parts, and orders ev'ry rite; 
The firſt fat rings, to th* Immortals due, 
Amidſt the greedy flames Patroclus threw ; 
Ihen each, indulging in the ſocial feaſt, 
His thief and hunger ſoberly repreſt. | 
I bat Hone, to Phenix Ajax gave the ſign ;$ 
Not unperceiy'd; Ulyſſes crown d with wine 


The 


* 


* 
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in greater affairs. For Achilles} ſo valorons "as he. 
was, had retired from action through his difplea- 
ſure to Agamemnon. And nothing was better ſuited_ 
to the martial diſpoſition of this hero, than theſe 
heroic ſongs, that prepared him for i the deeds and 
tdils he afterwards undertook, by the celebration of 
the like in thoſe who had gone before him. Such 
was the ancient muſic, and to ſuch purpoſes it was 
applied. 

- * This ſhort ſpeech is wonderfully proper to the 
occaſion, and to the temper of the ſpeaker. One 
is under a great expectation; of what Achilles will 
ſay at the ſight of theſe heroes, and we know nothing 
in nature that could ſatisfy it, but the very thing he 
here accoſts them with. | | 

Such deſcriptions as theſe give us an exact ac- 
count of the ſimplicity of that age, which for all 
we know might be a part of Homer's deſign ; there 
_ no doubt, a conſiderable change of cuſtoms 
in Greece, from the time of the Tryan war to that 
wherein our author lived; and it ſeemed demanded 
of him to omit. nothing that might give the Greeks 
an idea of the manners of their predeceſſors. But 
however that matter ſtood, it ſhould be a pleaſure 
to a modern reader, to ſee how ſuch mighty men, 
whoſe actions have ſurvived their perſons three thou- 
ſand years, lived in the earlieſt ages of the world. 
The ambaſſadors found this hero without any at- 
tendants; he had no uſhers or waiters to introduce 

no fervile paraſites about him: the latter ages 


No. 7. 


T7 
(degenerated into theſe pieces of ſtate and pageantry. 


| 
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{The ſupper alſo is deſcribed with an equal ſimpli- 
city.: three princes are buſied in preparing it, and 
che who made the greateſt figure in the field of 
battle, thought it no diſparagement to prepare their 
'own repaſt; | 92 / if or 
Hamer is in the right not to avoid theſe deſcrip- 
tions, becauſe nothing can properly be called vulgar 
'whiclris'drawn from the manner and uſages of per- 
ſons” of the firſt dignity ; and alſo becauſe in his 
tongue even the'terms of cookery are ſo noble, and 


oß ſo agreeable a found, and he likewiſe knows how 


to place them ſo well, as to extract a perfect har- 
moug from them: ſo that he may be ſaid to be as 
excellent a poet when he deſcribes theſe ſmall mat- 
ters, as when he treats of the greateſt ſubjects. 
Many reaſous are given why al is called ſacred 
or divine, but the beſt is becauſe it preſerves things 
incorrupt, and keeps them from diſſolution. So 
thunder is called divine, becauſe bodies ſtruck with 
thunder will not putrify; beſides Rowen is di- 
vine, becauſe God is the principle of all things, 
and ſalt is moſt operative in generation. | 
Ajax, who was a ug ſoldier and no orator, 
is impatient to have the buſineſs over: he makes a 
ſign to Phænix to begin, but Vet prevents him. 
Perhaps Uly//es might flatter himſelf that his oratory 
would prevail upon Achilles, and ſo obtain the ho- 
nour of making the reconciliation himſelf: or if he 
were repulſed, there yet remained a ſecond and third 
g refoprce 
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"The foaming bowl ahd/inftint; thusthegan, 
His ſpeech addrelling to the/goy-like mat « i 204: 
Health to Achilles! happy are thy/gueits!* 1 - 
Not thoſe more — whom Atrides feaſts: 
Tho?” gen'rous plenty crown thy loaded boards, 
"That Agamemmon's regal tent afford 
But greater cares ſit heavy on \our ſouls 
Not eas'd by banquets or hy flow ing bowls, :- 
What ſcenes of ſlaughter, in yon fields appearl 
The dead we mourn, and for the living fear! 
Greece on the brink of fate Al doubtfulttands, - 1-14 
And owns no help but from thy ſaving hands: 
Trey and her aids for ready vengeance eall.g::- 1 
Their threat'ning tents already ſhade our wall? 
Hear how with ſhouts their conqueſt they proclaim; 
And point at ev'ry ſhip. their vengeful flame! 
For them the Father of ithe;Gods declares, 
Their's are his omens, and his thunder their's. 
See, full of ue, avenging Heetor tiſe | 
See ! heaven and earth the raging.chiefi defies ; : 
What fury 8 his breaſt, what lightning in his 
eyes; „eigen 
He . for the morn, to ſink in flame 4 
The thips, the Greeks, and all the Greian name. 
Heav'ns! how my country's woes diſtract my mind, 
Leſt fate accompliſh all his rage deſign c. f 


K Achilles! oh return, tho' late, 


— — 
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And muſt we; Gods] our heads inglorious lay 

In Tryan duſt; and this the fatal day? 
To ſave thy Greece, aud ſtop the courſe of fate; 212 
{If in that heart, ur grief, or courage lies, 


IRiſe to redeem; ah yet, to conquer, rife ei! 


The day may come, when, all our Warriors ſlain, 
That heart ſhall melt, that courage riſe in van. 
Regard in time, O prince divinelhy brave! | 
Thoſe wholeſome counſels which thy father 
When Peleus an. his aged arms -embractd: - 
His parting ſon, theſe accents were his laſt. 
[My child! with ſtrength, with gloty and ſucceſs, 


0 


gave. 
7 M4 


Thy arms may Jews and;\AMinerva,blels!  : 4 
Truſt that to heav'n: but thou, thy cares e 


To calm thy paſſions, and ſubdue thy rage: 


I From gentler manners let thy glory grow, 


And ſhin contention, the. ſurt ſource af W oe; 
That young and old may in thy praiſe combine, 
The virtues of humanity be thine=—— 


1 


' | This, now deſpis'd advice, thy father gave; 


Ah! check thy anger, and be truly brave. 
If thou wilt yield to great rides“ pray'rs, 

"Gifts worthy thee his royal hand prepares; 
If not- but hear me, while I number o'er$ 

The proffer d preſents, an exhauſtleſs ſtore. 
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NOTES. | 
reſource in Ajax and Phenix, who might renew the 
attempt, and endeavour to ſhake his reſolution: 
there would ſtill be ſome hopes of ſucceſs, as one 
of theſe was his guardian, the other his relation. 
One may farther add to theſe reaſons, that it Wld 
have been improper for Phoenix to have ſpoken firſt, 
ſince he was not an ambaſſador; and therefore Ulyſes 
was the fitter perſon, as being empowered by that 
function to make an offer of the preſents, in the 
name of the king. | 0:01 

* 'There are no. diſcourſes in the liad better 
placed, better timed, or that give a greater idea of 
Homer's genius, than thele of the ambaſſadors to 
Achilles. Theſe ſpeeches are not only neceſſarily 
demanded by the occaſion, but difpoled with art, 
and in ſuch an order, as raiſes more and more the 
pleaſure of the reader. Ces ſpeaks: the firſt, the 
character of whoſe diſcourſe is a well-addrefled elo- 
quence; ſo the mind is agreeably engaged by the 
chaice of his reaſons and applications: Achilles re- 
plies with a magnanimous — whereby the 
mind is elevated with the, ſentiments of the hero: 
Phenix diſcourſes in a manner touching and pathe- 
tic, whereby the heart is moved: and Ajax con- 
cludes with a generous diſdain, that leaves the foul 


4 NOTES. 
ol the reader inflamed. This order undoubtedly 
{denotes a great poet, WhO knows how to command 
attention as he pleaſes, by the arrangement of his 
matter; and we believe it is not poſſible to propoſe 
a better model for the happy diſpoſition of a ſubject. 

+ With what cunning Lee here flides in the 
odious name of Agamemnon, as he praiſes Achilles, 
that the ear of this impetuous man might be fami- 
liarized to tlat name! 77 | | 
1 There is a circumſtance in the original which 
we have omitted, for fear of being too particular in 
an oration of this warmth and importance; but as 
it preſerves a piece of antiquity, we muſt not forget 
it here. He ſays that Hector will not only fire the 
fleet, but bear off the Hatues of the Gods, which were 
carved on the prows| of the veſſels, Theſe were 
hung up in the temples, as a monument of victory, 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, | 

A French commentator finds fault with Hamar 
for making Lhſſes in this place repeat all the offers 
of Agamennon to Achilles. Not to anſwer that it 
was but neceſſary to make known to Achilles all 
the propoſals, or that this diltin enumeration 
ſervedithe more to move bim, we appeal to any 
perſon of common taſte, whether the ſolemn. recital: 
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Ten weighty talents of the aer gold, 

And twice ten vaſes of refulgent mould; 

Sev'n ſacred tripods, whole unſully'd frame 

Yet knovs no office, nor has felt the flame: 

Twelve ſteeds unmatch'd in fleetneſs and in force, 

And {till victorious in the duſty courſe : 

Rich were the man, whoſe ample ſtores exceed 

he prizes purchas'd by their winged ſpeed) 

Sev'n lovely captives of the Leſbian line, 

Skill'& in each art, unmatch'd in form divine, 

The ſame he choſe tor more than vulgar charms, 

When Leſbas ſunk beneath thy conqu'ring arms. 

All theſe, to buy thy friendſhip, ſhall be paid, 

And jom'd with thefe the long-conteſted maid; 

With all her charms, Briſeis he'll reſign, 

And folemn ſwear thoſe charms were only thine ; 

_-». ad the ftay'd, uninjur'd ſhe removes, 

Pure from his arms, and guiltleſs of his loves. 

Theſe inſtant ſhall be thine ; and if the pow'rs 

Give to our arms proud [/:on's hoſtile tow'rs, 

Then ſhalt thou ſtore (when Greece the ſpoil divides) 

With gold and braſs thy loaded navy's ſides. 

Beſides full twenty nymphs of Tran race, 

With copious love ſhall crown thy warm embrace; 

Such as thyſelf ſhall chuſe; who-yield to none, 

Or yield to Helen's heav'nly charms alone. 

Yet hear me farther; when our wars are o'er, 

If ſafe we land on Argos fruitful ſhore, | 

There ſhalt thou live his ſon, his honours ſhare, 

And with Ortes ſelf divide his care. 

Yet more — three daughters in his court are bred, 

And each well worthy of a royal bed; 

Laodice and Iphigenta fair, 

And bright Chryſatbemis with golden hair; 

Her ſhalt thou wed, whom moſt thy eyes approve, 

He aſks no preſents, no reward for love: 


_ Himſelf, will give the 'dow'r ; fo vaſt a ſtore, 


As never father gave a child before. 

Sev'n ample cities ſhall confeſs thy ſway, 
Thee £ngpe, and Fheræ thee obey, 
Cardamyle with ample turrets crown'd, 
Arid ſacred Pedaſus for vines renown'd ; 


| pea fair, the paſtures Hira yields, 
And rich Antheia with her flow'ry fields: 

The whole extent to Pylos ſandy plain, 
Along the verdant margin of the main. 
There heifers graze, and lab'ring oxen toil ; 
Bold are the men, and gen'rous is the ſoit ; 
There ſhalt thou reign with pow 'r and juſtice crown'd, 
And rule the tributary realms around. 
Such are the proffers which this day we bring, 
Such the repentance of a ſuppliant king. 
But if all this relentleſs thou diſdain, 
It honour, and if int'reſt plead in vain ; 
| Yet ſome redreſs to ſuppliant Greece afford, 
And be, amongſt her guardian Gods, ador'd. 
If no regard thy ſuff*ring country claim, 
Hear thy own glory, and the voice of fame : 
For now that Se , Whoſe unreſiſted ire 
Made nations tremble, and whole hoſts retire, 
Proud Hector, now, th'unequal fight demands, 
And only triumphs to deſerve thy hands. 
Then thus the Goddeſs-born.“  Uh/Jes, hear 

A faithful ſpeech, that knows nor art, nor fear; 
W hat in my ſecret ſoul is underſtood, 
My tongue ſhall utter, and my deeds make good, 
Let Greece then know, my purpoſe I retain, 
Nor with new treaties vex my peace in vain. 
Who dares think one thing, and another tcll, 
My heart deteſts him as the gates of hell. 

hen thus in ſhort my fixt reſolves attend, 

Which nor Atrides, nor his Greeks can bend; 
Long toils, long perils in their cauſe I bore, 
But now th' unfruitful glories charm no more. 
Fight or not fight, a like reward we claim, 
The wretch and hero find their prize the ſame; 
Alike regretted in the duſt he lies, 
Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 
Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 
A life of labours, lol what fruit remains? 
As the bold bird her helpleſs young attends, + 
From danger guards them; and from want detends ; 
In ſearch of prey ſhe wings the ſpacious air, 
And with th? untaſted food fupplies her care; 


hs. 


For 


NOTE Ss: | 

of theſe circumſtances does not pleaſe him more 
than a ſimple narration- could have done. Ulyſſes 
made all the offers /gamemnon had coramiſſioned him. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the conduct 
of Homer in this ſpeech of Achilles. He begins with 
ſome degree of coolnefs, as in refpe& to the ambaſ- 
ladors, whoſe perſons he eſteemed, yet even there his 
temper juſt-ſhews itſelf in the inſinuation that Ces 
had dealt artfully with him, which in two periods 
riles into an open deteſtation of all artifice, He 


NOTE 5. p 
then falls into a ſullen declaration of his reſolves, 
and a more ſedate repreſentation of his paſt ſervices ; 
but warms as he goes on, and every minute he but 
names his wrongs, flies out into extravagance. His 
rage, awakened by that injury, is like a fire blown 
by a wind that ſinks and riſes by fits, but keeps 
continually burning, and blazes but the more for 
| thoſe intermiſſions. | 


+ This ſimile muſt be allowed to be juſt, but has 


appeared to ſome as unfit to be ſpoken in a patlion, 
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For thaukleſs Greece ſuch hardſhips have Hbrav'd, 
Her wives, her infants by my labours fav'd': 
Long fleeplels nights in heavy arms I ſtood. 
And ſweat laborious days in duſt and blood. 
I ſack'd twelve.ample cities on the main, 
And twelve Jay ſmoaking on the Trojan plain: 
Then at Atrides' haughty feet were laid 
Ihe wealth I gather'd, and the ſpoils I made. 
Your mighty monarch theſe in peace poſſeſt; 
Some few my ſoldiers had, himſelf the reſt. 
Some preſent too to ev'ry prince was paid; 
And ev'ry prince enjoys the gift he made; 
I only muſt refund, of all his train; 

:e what pre- eminence our merits gain! 
My ſpoil alone his greedy foul delights ; 
My ponts alone muſt bleſs his luſtful nights: 
The woman, let him (as he may) enjoy; 
But what's the quarrel then of Greece to Troy ? 
What to theſe Coins th' aſſembled nations draws, 
What calls for vengeance but a woman's caule ? 
Are fair endowments and a beauteous face 
Belov'd by none but thoſe of Areus race? 


_— 
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The wife whom choice and paſſion both: approve, 
Sure every wiſe and worthy man will love. * \ 
Nor did my fair one leſs diſtinction claim; 


Slave as ſhe was, my ſoul ador'd the dame. 
Wrong'd in my love all proffers I difdain ; 
Deceiv'd for once, I truſt not kings again. 
Ye have my anſwer—what remains to do, 


| Your king, Ulyſſes, may conſult with you. + 
What needs he the defence this arm can make? 


Has he not walls no human force can ſhake ? 

Has he not fenc'd his guarded navy round, 

With piles, with ramparts, and a trench pro- 
found ? 

And will not theſe (the wonders he has done) 


| Repel the rage of Priam's fingle ſon ? 


There was a time ('twas when for Greece I fought) 
When Hector's proweſs no ſuch wonders ring. - ; 
He kept the verge of Troy, nor dar'd to wait 
Achilles fury at the Scæan gate; | | | 
He try'd it once, and ſcarce was ſav'd by fate. 
But now thoſe ancient enmities are o'er ; 
To-morrow we the fav'ring Gods implore, 

n 


ol NON. | 
One may anſwer, that the tenderneſs of the compa- 
riſon renders it no way the leſs proper to a man in 
a paſſion : it being natural enough, the more one is 
diſguſted at preſent, the more to recollect the kind- 
neſs we have formerly ſhewn to thoſe who are un- 
grateful. So ſoft as the ſimile ſeems, it has never- 
theleſs it's fiert2 ; for Achilles herein expreſſes his 
contempt for the Greeks, as a weak defenceleſs 
people, who muſt have periſhed, if he had not pre- 
{ſerved them. And indeed, if we conſider what is 
ſaid in the preceding note, it will appear that the 
poſton of. Achilles ought not as yet to be at the 
jeight. 

*The argument of Achilles in this place is very 
a- propos with reference to the caſe of Agamemnon. 
If tranſlated verbatim, it would be in plain Exgliſb, 
% Every honeſt man loves his wife.” Thus Hamer 


has made this raſh, this what ſoldier governed by his 


paſſions, and in the rage o youth, bear teſtimony 
to his own reſpect for the ladies. But it ſeems Pollis 
king of Thrace was of another opinion, who would 
have parted with two wives, out of pure good na- 
ture to two mere ſtrangers ; as we have met with 
the ſtory ſomewhere in Plutarch. When the Greeks 
were railing forces againſt Troy, they ſent ambaſla- 
dors to this Potis to deſire his aſſiſtance. He in- 
quired the cauſe of the war, and was told it was the 
injury Paris had done Menelaus in taking his wife 
from him. If that be all,” ſaid the good king, 


| is not juſt the Greek 


— 


. 
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« let me accommodate the difference: indeed, it 
rince ſhould loſe a wife, and 
on the other ſide it is pity the Trejan ſhould want 
one. Now I have two wives, and to prevent all 
this miſchief, I'll ſend one of them to Menelaus, and 
the other to Paris.” It is a ſhame this ſtory 1s ſo little 
known, and that poor Poltis yet remains uncele- 
brated. We cannot but recommend him to the 
modern poets. 

+ Achilles ſtill remembers what Agamemnon ſaid 
to him when they quarrelled, Other brave war- 
riors will be left behind to follow me in battle, as 
we have ſeen in the firſt book. He anſwers here 
without either ſparing Ajax or Ulyſſes ; as much his 
friends as they are, they have their ſhare in this 
ſtroke of raillery. 

+ This is > bitter ſatire againſt Agamemnon, as if 
his only deeds were the making of this wall, this 
ditch, theſe palliſades, to defend himſelf againſt thoſe 
whom he came to beſiege. There was no need of 
theſe intrenchments whilſt Achilles fought. But this 
ſatire does not affect Agamemnon only, but Neſtor 
too, who had adviſed the making of theſe intrench- 
ments, and who had ſaid in the ſecond book, If 
there are a few who ſeparate themſelves from the 


' reſt of the army, let them ſtay and periſh. Probably 


this had been reported to, Achilles, and that hero re- 
venges himſelf here by mocking theſe intrench- 
ments. 
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And hear with oars the Helleſpont reſound. 

The third day hence all P7hia greet our ſails, & 

If mighty Neptune ſend propitious gales ; 

Pthia to her Achilles ſhall reſtore 

The wealth he left for this leteſked ſhore: 

Thither the ſpoils of this long war ſhall paſs, 

The ruddy gold, the ſteel, and thining braſs ; 

My beauteous captives thither I'll convey, 

And all that reſts of my unraviſh'd prey. 

Only one valu'd gift your rink paves 

And that reſum'd ; the fair Tyrngſian ſlave, 

Then 2 him, loud, that the Greeks may 
car, 

And learn to ſcorn the wretch they baſely fear, 

For arm'd in impudence, mankind he braves, 

And meditates new cheats on all his ſlaves; 

Tho' ſhameleſs as he is, to face theſe eyes 

Is what he dares not; if he dares, he dies) 

Tell him, all terms, all commerce I decline, 

Nor ſhare his council, nor his battle join ; 

For once deceiv'd, was his; but twice, were mine, 


Then ſhall you fee our 777 veſſels erown'd, 


8 — — 


— — 


No-et the ſtupid prince, whom Foe deprives 
Of ſenſe and juſtice, run where frenzy drives; 
His gifts are hateful : kings of ſüch a kind 
Stand but as ſlaves before a noble mind. { 


Nat tho” he proffer'd all himſelf poſſeſt, 


And all his rapine could from others wreſt ; 


1 Not all the golden tides of wealth that crown 
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The many-peopled Orchimenian town; 
Not all proud Thebes untival'd walls contain, & 
The world's great empreſs on th* Agyptian plain, 
(That ſpreads her conqueſts o'er a thouſand ſtates, 
And pours her heroes thro' a hundred gates, 
Two hundred horſemen, and two hundred cars 
From each wide portal iſſuing to the wars) 
Tho? bttbes were heap'd on bribes, in number more 
Than duſt in fields, or ſands along the ſhore ; 
Should all theſe offers for my friendſhip call; 
"Tis he that offers, and I ſcorn them all. 
Atrides daughter never ſhall be led 
An ill-match'd conſort) to Achilles” bed; 
ike golden Venus tho? ſhe charm'd the heart, 
And vied with Pallas in the works of art. 8 
GE | me 
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* To convince the ambaſſadors that he will re- 
turn home, Achilles inſtances the eaſineſs of doing 


it in the ſpace of three days. Agamenmon had in- 


NOTE 5. 
extremely natural in 1 . Achilles therefore, 
by ſhewing the greatneſs of Thebes, it's wealth, and 
extent, does in effect but ſhew the greatneſs of his 


own ſoul, and of that inſuperable reſentment which 
renders all theſe riches (though the greateſt in the 
world) contemptible in his fight, when he compares 
them with the indignity his honour has received. 
— The city which the Greeks call Thebes, the Agyp- 
tians Diofpolis, (ſays Dioderus) was in circuit a hun- 
dred and forty fadra, adorned with ſtately buildings, 
magnificent temples, and rich donations. It was 
not only the molt beautiful and noble city of Zgypr, 
but of the whole world at that time. It furniftied 
twenty thoufand chariots of war; for there were a 
| hundred ſtables along the river, from Memphis to 
Thebes towards'Lybia, each of which contained two 
hundred horſes, the ruins whereof are ſhewn at this 
day. The princes from time to time made it their 
care to beautify and enlarge this city, to which none 
under the ſun was equal in the many and magm- 
ficent treaſures of gold. ſilver, and ivory; with in- 
numerable 1 and obeliſks of one entire ſtone, 
There were four ,temples admirable in beauty and 
greatneſs, the moſt ancient of which was in circnit 
thirteen Fadia, and five and forty cubits in height, 
with a wall of four and twenty feet broad. Ihe 
ornaments and offerings within were agreeable to 
this magnificence, both in value and workmanſtnp. 
The fabrick is yet temaining, but the gold, filver, 
ivory, and 1 ſtones were ranlacked by the Prr- 
| H r 


Jus him in the point of booty, he therefore declares: 
e had ſufficient treaſures at home, and that he will 
carry off ſpoils enough, and women enough, to make 
amends for thoſe that prince had raviſhed from him. 
Every one of theſe particulars marks his paſſion and 
reſentment, | 
+ The injury which Agamemnon offered to Achilles 
is ſtill uppermoſt in his thoughts; he has but juſt 
. diſmiſſed it, and now returns to it again. Theſe 
repetitions are far from being faults in Achilles's 
wrath, whoſe anger is perpetually breaking out 
upon the ſame injury. | 
1 The words in the Greik are, I deſpiſe him as a 
Carian, The Carians were people of Beata, the 
firſt that ſold. their valour, and were ready to fight 
for any that gave them their pay. This was looked | 
| 5 as the vileſt of actions in thoſe heroical ages. 
here is at preſent but one nation in the world diſ- 
tinguiſhed for this practice, who are ready to proſti- 
Rute their hands to kill for the higheſt bidder. | 
$ Theſe ſeveral circumſtances concerning Thebes 
are theught by ſome-not to ſuit with that emotion 
with which Achilles here is ſuppoſed to Tpeak : but 
the contrary will appear true, if we reflect that no- 
thing is more uſual for perſons tranſported with 
anger, than to inſiſt, and return to ſuch; particulars 
as moſt touch them; and that exaggeration is a figure 
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Some greater Greek let thoſe high nuptials grace, 


J hate alliance with a tyrant's race. | 
If heav'n reſtore me to my realms with life, 
The rev' rend Peleus ſhall elect my wife; 

T heſJatian nymphs there are, of form divine, 
And kings that ſue to mix their blood with mine, 
Bleſt in bird love, my years ſhall glide away, 
Content with juſt hereditary ſway ; 

There deaf for ever to the martial ftrife, 

Enjoy the dear prerogative of life. 

Lite is not to be bought with heaps of gold; 
Not all Apollo's Pythian treaſures hold, * | 
Or Troy once held, in peace and pride of ſway, _ | 
Can bribe, the poor poſſeſſion of a day 

Lott herds and treaſures, we by arms regain, 
And ſteeds unrivall'd on the duſty plain: 
But from our lips the vital ſpirit fled, 

Returhs no more to wake the ſilent dead. 

My fates long ſince by Thetis were diſclos'd, 
And each alternate, life or fame propos'd ; 
Here, it I ſtay, before the Trojan town, 

Short is my date, but deathleſs my renown : 


— — 
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Go then, to Greece report our fixt delign 
Bid all your counſels, all your armies join, 


: 9 
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If I return, I quit immortal praiſe 


I For years on years, and long-extended days. 
I Convinc'd, tho! late, I find my fond miſtake, 


And warn the Greeks the wiſer choice to make: 

To quit theſe ſhores, their native ſeats enjoy, 

Nor hops the fall of heav'n-defended Troy. f 
ves arm diſplay'd aſſerts her from the ſkies ; 
er hearts are ſtrengthen'd, and her "nap riſe. 


ign; 


Let all your forces, all your arts conſpire, 

To ſave the ſhips, the troops, the chiefs from fire, 
One ſtratagem has fail'd, and others will: 

Ye find, Achilles is unconquer'd ſtill, 


| Go then—digelt my meſſage as ye may 


But here this night let rev rend Phenix ſtay : 
His tedious toils, and hoary hairs demand 
A peaceful death in Pthia's friendly land. 
But whether he remain, or ſail with me, 
His age be ſacred, and his will be free. 

The ſon of Peleus ceas'd : the chiefs around 
In filence wrapt, in conſternation drown'd, 


Attend 


— 


NOTE S. 


ant when Cambyſes burned the temples of Agypt. 


d here were found in the rubbiſh above three hun- 
dred talents of gold, and no leſs than two thouſand 
three hundred of ſilver. 


The temple of Apolls at Del A the richeſt | 


temple 1n the world, by the offerings which were 
brought to it from all parts; there were ſtatues of 
maſſy gold of a human ſize, figures of animals in 


gold, and ſeveral other treaſures, A great ſign of 


it's wealth is, that the Phocrans pillaged it in the 
time of Philip the ſon of Amyntas, which gave occa- 
hon to the holy war. It is ſaid to have been pil- 
| Jaged before, and that the great riches of which 

Hemer peaks, had been carried away. 

1 Nothing ſure could be better imagined, or more 
1 2; paint Achilles's reſentment, than this com- 
mendation which Homer pats into his mouth of a 

long and peaceable life. That hero, whoſe: very 
foul was poſſeſſed with a love of glory, and who 

preferred it to life itſelf, lets his anger prevail over 
this his darling paſſion : he deſpiſes even glory, when 
he cannot obtain that, and enjoy his revenge at the 
fame time; and rather than lay this aſide, becomes 
the very reverſe of himſelf, | 

I It was very neceſſary for Homer to put the 
reader more than once in mind of this piece of 

_ Achilles's ſtory. The generality of people who do 
not know Achilles by the Iliad, and who upon a moſt 
noted fable conceive him invulnerable all but in the 

heel, find it ridiculous that he ſhould he placed at 


. the head of heroes; ſo true it is, that the idea of 


l 
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valour implies it always in danger. Should a giant, 
well armed, fight againſt a legion of children, what- 
ever {laughter he ſhould make, the pity any one 
would have for them, would not turn at all to any 
admiration of him; and. the more he ſhould ap- 
plaud his own courage, the more one would 
offended at his pride. Achilles had been in this caſe, 
if Homer, beſides all the ſupertority of ſtrength he 
has given him, had. not found the art of putting 
likewiſe his greatneſs of ſoul out of all ſuſpicion, 
He has perfectly well ſucceeded in feigning that 
Achilles before his ſetting out to the Trajan war, 
was ſure of meeting his death. The deſtinies had 
| propoſed to him by the mouth of Therts, the alter- 
native of a long and -happy, but obſcure life, if he- 
ſtaid in his own ſtate; or of a ſhort, but glorious. 
one, if he embraced the vengeance of the Greeks. 
He wiſhes for glory in contempt of death ; and thus 
all his actions, all his motions are ſo many proofs 
of his courage; he runs, in haſtening his exploits, 
to a death which he knows infallibly attends him; 
what does it avail him, that he routs every thing: 
almoſt without reſiſtance? It is ſtill true, that he 
every moment encounters and faces the ſentence of 
his deſtiny, and that he devotes himſelf n 
for glory. Homer was ſo ſenſible that this idea mu 
force, a concern for his hero, that he ſcatters it 
throughout his poem, to the end that the reader 
having it always in view, may eſteem Achilles even 
for 1 he performs without the leaſt danger. 
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Attend the ſtern reply. Then Phenix roſe; | 

- (Down his white beard a ſtream of ſorrow. flows) 
And while the fate of fuff ring Greece.he mourn'd, 


With accent weak theſe tender words return d. 


Divine Achilles!“ wilt thou then retire, 
And leave our hoſts in blood, our fleets on fire? 
If wrath ſo dreadful fill thy ruthleſs mind,. 
How ſhall thy friend, thy Phenx, ſtay behind?“ 
The royal Peleus, when from Pthia's coaſt 
He ſent thee early to th' Acharart hoſt ; + 
Thy youth as then in ſage debates unſkill'd, 
And new to perils of the direful field: 
He bade me teach thee all the ways of war ; 
To ſhine in councils, and in camps to dare. 
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And ruthleſs Proſerpine, confirm'd his vow. 
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Never, ah never let me leave thy ſide ! 
No time ſhall part us, and no fate divide. | 
Not tho“ the God that breath'd my life, reſtore 
The bloom I boaſted, and the port I bore, 
When Greece of old beheld my youthful flames, 
(Delightful,Greece, the land of lovely dames.) 

My father, faithleſs to my mother's arms, 4 
Old as he was, ador'd a ſtranger's charms, 
I try'd hat youth could do (at her no 

To win the damſel, and prevent my fire. 


My ſire with curſes loads my hated head, 
* 


And cries, “ Ye furies! barren be his bed.“ 
Infernal ve, || the vengeful fiends below, 


Deſ. 


| NOTES.. | 
This is a ſtrong argument to perſuade Achilles 
to ſtay, but dreſſed up in the utmoſt tenderneſs : the 
venerable old man riſes with tears in his eyes, and 
ſpeaks the language of affection. He tells — that 
he would not be left behind him, though the Gods 
would free him from the burthen of old age, and 
reſtore him to his youth: but in the midſt of ſo 
much fondnefs, he couches a powerful argument to 
perſuade him not to return home, by adding that his 
father ſent him to be his guide and guardian; Ph 
nix ought not therefore to follow the inclinations of 
Achilles, but Achilles the directions of Phænix. The 
art of this ſpeech of Phenix conſiſts in ſeeming to 
agree with all that Achilles had ſaid: Achilles, he 
ſees, will depart, and he muſt go along with him ; 
but in aftigning the reaſons why he muſt go with 
him, he proves that Achilles ought. not to depart. 
And thus while he ſcems only to ſhew his love to 
_ his 7 in his inability to ſtay behind him, he in- 
deed challenges the other's gratitude for the benefits 
he had conferred upon him in his infancy and edu- 
cation. At the ſame time that he moves Achilles, 
he gratifies Agamemnon; and that this was the real 
deſign which he diſguiſed in that manner, we axe 
informed by Acbilles himſelf in the reply he makes: 
for Homer, and all the authors that treat of this 
figure, generally contrived, it ſo, that the anſwers 
made to theſe Kind of ſpeeches, diſcover all the art 


and ſt ructure of them. 
1 Achilles, according 

. was but twelve years old when he went to the wars 
of Trey; and it may be gathered from what the 
Poet here relates of the education of Achilles under 
. Phenix, that the fable of his being tutored by Chi- 
ron was the invention of later ages, and unknown 
to Homer. He might indecd, * grew up, have 
learned muſic and phyſic of Chiron, without having 
bim formally as his tutor; for it is plain from this 


— 


| I his father had 
to ſome of the ancients, 
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ſpeech, that he was put under the direction, of 
henix,. as his governor in morality, when his fa- 
ther ſent him to the ſiege of Troy. 5 
t Homer has been blamed for introducing two 
long ſtories into this ſpeech of Phænix; this con- 
cerning himſelf is ſaid not to be in the proper pl ce, 
and what Achilles muſt needs have heard over and 
over: it alſo gives (ſay they) a very ill impreſſion of 
Pbænix himſelf, and makes him appear a very unfit 
erſon to be a teacher of morality to the young hero. 
F is anſwered, that though Achilles might have 
known the ſtory before in general, it is probable 
Phænix had not till now ſo preſſing an occaſion to 
make him diſcover the exceſs his fury had tranſ- 
ported him to, in attempting the life of his on fa- 
ther: the whole ſtory tends to repreſent the dreadful 
effects of paſſion: and we cannot but think the gx- 
ample is the more foxcible, as-it 1s drawn from his. 
OWN experience. | 
'» $” This deceney of Homer is worthy obſervation,, 
who. to. remove all the diſagreeable ideas, which 
might proceed from this intrigue of Phenix with. 
his father's müſtreſs, took care to give us to under- 
ſtand in ohe ſingle word, that Amyntor had no ſhare 
in her affections, which makes the conduct of Phœæ- 
mix the more excuſable. He does it _ in obe- 
dience to his mother, in order to reclaim his father, 
and oblige him to live like her huſband: beſides, 
et no commerce with. this miſtreſs 
to whole love o pretended. Had it been otherwiſe, 
and had Phenix committed this fort of inceſt, 
amer would neither have preſented this image to 
bis reader, nor Peleus have choſen Phænix to be 
governor to Achilles. N -.4 
The ancients;gave the name of Jupiter not 
only to the God of heaven, but likewiſe to the God 
of hell, as is ſeen here; and to the God of the ſea, 


— 
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as appears from Aſchylur. They thereby * to 
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D-fpair and grief diſtra& my lab'ring mind; * 
Gods | what a cfitne ty impious heart-defighnd? 

I thought (but ſome kind God that thought ſuppreſt) 
To plunge the poniard in thy father's breaſt 4 
Then meditate my flight; my friends in vain 
With pray'rs intreut me, and with force detain ; 
Oa fat of rams, black bills, and brawny fwine, 
They daily feaſt, with draughts of fragrant wine: 
Strong guards they plac'd, and watch'd y nightsentirc:; 
"The roofs and porches flam'd with conftant'tite, 
"The tenth, 1 forc'd the gates, unſeen of all; 
And favour'd by the night, o'erleap'd the wall, 

My travels thence thro” ſpacious Greece Extend 3 
In Pthia's court at laſt my labours end. 
Your fire receiv'd me, as his ſon careſs'd, _ 
With gifts enrich'd, and with poſſeſſions bleld d. | 
The ſtrong Dolapians thenceforth own'd my reign, 
And all the coaſt that runs along the main. 

By love to thee his bounties I repaid, 

And early wiſdom to thy ſoul convey'd : 
Great as thou art, my leſſons made thee brave, 
A child I took thee, but a hero gave. 

Thy infant breaſt a like affection ſhow'd ; 
Still in my arms (an ever-pleaſing load) | 
Or at my knee, by Phenix would'ſt thou ſtand ; 
No food was grateful but from Phamrx* hand, 

I paſs my watchings o'er thy helpleſs years, 
The tender labours, the compliant cartes: 

The Gods (J thought) revers'd their hard decree, 
And Phen:s felt a father's joys in thee ; 
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Thy growing virtues juſtiſied my cares, | 


And promis'd comfort to My filver hairs. 


Now be thy rage, thy fatal rage reſign'd; 

A cruel heatt iſl Tuits'a'manty'mmd'; 
The Gods (the only great, and only wiſe) 
Are mov'd by off*rings, vows, and ſacrifice ; 
Offending man their high e wins, 

Ahd daily ptay'rs atone for daily ſins. 

Pray'rs ate Fove's\'daughters, of celeſtial race, F 
Lame are their feet, and wrinkled js their face; 
With humble mien and with dejected eyes, 
Conſtant they follow, where 8 flies: 
Injuſtiae ſwift, erect, and unconfin u, ”" 
Sweeps the wide earth, andtramples o' er mankind, 


4 While Pray'rs to heal her wrongs, move. flow 


behind. | 
Who hears thefe daughters of alm , 
For him they — gs —— N | 
When man reje&s the humble ſuit they make, 
The tire tevenges for the daughters“ ſake; 
From eve commiſſion'd, fierce /njuſtice 
Deſcends, to puniſh unrelenting men. 
Oh let not headlong paſſion bear the ſway; 
Theſe reconciling deſſos obey : 
Due honours to the ſeed of Fove belong; 
Due honours calm the fierce, and bend the ſtrong. 
Were theſe not paid thee by the terms we bring, 


n 


| Were rage {till harbour'd in the haughty king, = 
Nor Greece, nor all her fortunes, 
Thy friend to plead againſt fo juſt a rage. 


ſhould engage f 


ſhew that one ſole deity governed the world; and 
it was to teach the ſame truth, that the ancient ſta- 
tuaries made ſtatues of Jupiter, which had three 
eyes. Priam had one of them in that manner in the 
court of his palace, which was there in Laomedor's; 
time: after the taking of Troy, when the Greets 
Mared the booty, it fell to Sthenelus's lot, who car- 
ried it into Greeee, : 

*. Ariftarchus the critic has thought proper to 
-omit theſe verſes, becauſe of the horror which the 


idea gave him of a fon who is going to kill his fa- 


ther; but 


* s Ariſtarthus's niceneſs was too 
great. Theſe 


verſes ſeem neceſſary, and have a very 
= effect; for Pheenix's aim is to ſhew Achilles, 
that unleſs we overcome our wrath, we are expoſed! 
to commit the greateſt crimes. He was going to kill 
his own father: Achilles in the ſame manner is go- 
ing to let his father Phœnix and all the Greeks perth; 
if he does not appeaſe his wrath. Theſe fort of cur- 
"tailings from Homer, often contrary to alt reaſon, 
gave room to Lucian to feign that being in the for- 

tiunate iſlands, he aſked Homer a great many queſ- 


tions. Among other things (lays he) I aſked him | 


deſſes of Homer's'creation ; * 


* n 


NOTE 8. 
whether he had made all the verſes which had been 
rejected in his poem ? he aſſured me they were all 
his own, which made me laugh at the impertinent 
and bold criticiſms of Zenodorus and Ariftkarthus, who 

had retrenched them.“ \ 

+ Nothing can be more beautiful, noble, or reli- 
gious, than this divine allegory. We have here God- 
fets before us their 
pictures in lively colours, and gives theſe fancied 
"beings all the features that reſemble mankind who 
offer injuries, or have recourſe to prayers, | 
Some have condemned this paſfage, and hoſe 
it very wrong, that Phenix ſhould” fay to Achilles, 
that if they did not offer him great preſents, he 
would not adviſe him to be appeaſed: but there is 

ſome injuſtice in "this cenſure, neither have the 
who made it rightly entered into the ſenſe of Phæ- 
nir, who does not look upon theſe preſents on the 
fide of intereſt, but honour, as a mark of Agamem- 
non 's repentance, and of the ſatisfaction he is ready 
to make: Wherefore he fays, that honous has 2 


mighty power over great ſpirits, 
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But ſince what honour aſks, the gen'ral ſends, 
And ſends by thoſe whom moſt thy heart commends, 
The beſt and nobleſt of the Grecian train; 
Permit not theſe to ſue, and ſue in vain ! 
Let me (my ſon) an ancient fact unfold,* 
A great example drawn from times of old; 
Hear what our fathers were, and what their praiſe, 
Who conquer d their revenge in former days. 
Where Calyden on rocky mountains ſtands, 
Once fought th Atollian and Curetian bands; 
To guard it, thoſe to conquer, theſe advance; 
And mutual deaths were dealt with mutual chance. 
The ſilver Cynthia bade Contention riſe, 
In vengeance of neglected ſacrifice ; 
Oa Oceneus” fields ſhe ſent a monſtrous boar, 
That level'd harveſts, and whole foreſts tore: 
This beaſt, (when many a chief hi tuſks had ſlain) 
Great Meleager N along the plain. 
Then, for his ſpoils, a new debate aroſe, 
The neighbour nations thence commencing foes, 
Strong as they were, the bold Curetes fail'd, 
While Meleager's thund'ring arm prevail'd: 
Till rage at length inflam'd his lofty breaſt, 
(For rage invades the wiſeſt and the beſt.) 
Curs'd by Althea, to his wrath he yields, 
And in his wife's embrace forgets the fields. 
(She from Marpeſſa ſprung, divinely fair, 
And matchleſs Idas, more than man in war 
The God of day ador'd the mother's charms ; 
« Againſt the God the father bent his arms: 
ah TY afited pair, their ſorrows to proclaim, 
From Clepatra chang'd this daughter's name, 
«And call'd Alcyone; a name to ſhow f P 
The father's grief, the mourning mother's woe.) 
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ppy warrior drew, 
{Whoſe luckleſs hand Rig royal uncle flew; . 
She beat the ground, and call'd che pow'rs beneath» 
On hex own ſon to wreak her brother's death: | 
Hell heard her curſes from the realms profound, 
And the red fiends that walk the nightly reund. 
In vain Abolia her deliv'rer waits, 


| War ſhakes her walls, and thunders at her gates.. 


She ſent ambaſſadors, a choſen band, 

Prieſts of. the Gods, and elders of the land; 
Beſought the chief to ſave the ſinking ſtate ; 
Their pray'rs were urgent, and their proffers great: 


| (Full fifty acres of the richeſt ground, 


alf paſture green, and half with vineyardscrown'd,) 
His ſuppliant father, aged Oeneus, came; 
His filters follow'd ; ev'n the vengeful dame, 


| Althea ſues; his friends before him fall: 


He ſtands relentleſs, and rejects em all. 

Mean while the victor's ſhouts aſcend the ſkies; 

The walls are ſcal'd; the rolling flames ariſe; 

At length his wife (a form divine) appears, 

With piercing cries, and ſupplicating tears; 

She paints the horrors of a conquer'd town, . 

The heroes {lain, the palaces o'erthrown, 

The matrons raviſh'd, the whole race enſlav'd: 

The warrior heard, he vanquiſh'd, and he ſav'd.. 

Th' Traliant, long diſdain'd, now took their turn, 

And left the chief their broken faith to mourn. 

Learn hence, betimes to curb pernicious ire, 

Nor ſtay, till yonder fleets aſcend in fire: 

Accept the preſents; draw thy conqu'ring ſword ;. 

And be amongſt our guardian Gods dor d. PR | 
us 


2 


* 


| 200 T2, 6 
* Phenix lays down, as the foundation of his 
ſtory, that great men in former ages were always 
ap eaſed by preſents and intreaties ; and to confirm 
this poſition, he brings Meleager as an inſtance : but 
it may be objected that Meleager was an ill choſen 
inſtance, being a perſon whom no intreaties could 
move. The bre of this ſtory ſeems not to 
agree with the foundation. But the difficulty is 
ſolved thus. Hamer did not intehd to give an in- 
ſtance of a hero's. compliance with the intreaties of 
his friends, but to ſhew that they who did not eom- 
ply, were fufferers themſelves in the end, So that 
the connection of the ſtory is thus: the heroes of 
former times were uſed always to be won by pre- 
dents and intreaties ; Meleager only was obſtinate, 
and ſuffered bt he was fo, "IF 
+ It appears by this paſſage, and 
. * A 
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by others already 
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| obſerved, that the Greeks often gave names, as did 
the Hebrews, not only with reſpe& to the circum- 
ſtances, but likewiſe to the accidents which hap- 
pened to the fathers and mothers of thoſe they 
named: thus Cleopatra is called Alcyane, from the 
lamentations of her mother. 
4 It is remarkable with what art. Homer bere- 
in a few words ſums up the miſeries of a city taken 
by aſſault, It had been unpardonable for Clecpatra 
to haye made a long repreſentation to Meleager of 
theſe miſeries, When every moment that kept him. 
from the battle could not be ſgared. It is alſo to be 
obſerved how perfectly the features of Meleager re- 
- ſemble Achilles; they are both. brave men, ambitious 
of glory, both of them deſeribed as giving victory 
to their ſeveral armies while they fought 3 and both. 


of them implacable in their reſentment. 


11 
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And thus, impatient, to Mes ſpoke. 
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Thus he. The ftern Achilles thus reply d.“ tA 
My ſecondfather, and my rev*rend guide? 
Thy friend, believe me, no ſuch gifts demands, 
And aſks no honours from a4 mortal's hands 

de honours me, and favours my deſigns; , 

is pleaſure guides me, and his will confines: 
And here I ſtay, (if ſuch his high beheſt) 
While life's warm ſpirit beats within my breaſt. T 
Yet hear one word, and lodge it in thy heart; 
No more moleſt me on Atrides” part: | 


T + 


Is it for him theſe tears are taught to flo ,p, — 


For him theſe ſorrows? for my mortal foe ? 

A gen'rous friendfhip no cold medium knows, 

Burns with one love, with one reſentment glows ; 

One ſhould our int*refts, and our paſſions be; 

My friend muſt hate the map that injures me. 

Do this, my Phœnix, tis a gen'rous part, 

And ſhare my realms, my honours, and my heart. 

Let theſe return : our N= or our ſtay, 

Reſt undetermin'd till the dawning day. | 
He ceas d; then order'd for the ſage's bed 

A warmer couch with num”rous carpets ſpread. 

With that, ſtern Ajax his long ſilence broke, 


- 
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Stern, and unpitying ! if a brother bleed, 
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Hence let us go—why. Walle we time in vain? F - 
See what effect our low ſubmiſſions gain! 
Lik'd or not Jik?d, his words we wol relate, 
The. Greeks expect them, and our heroes wait. 
Proud as he Is, that, iron-heart tetainss 
It's Aubborn purpoſe, and his. friends diſdains. 
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On juſt atonement, we remit the deed; -* 
A fire the ſlaughter of his ſon forgives; Sent) 
"The price of blood diſcharg'd, the murd'rer lives; $ 
Ihe havghtieſt hearts at vg their rage reſign,  / 


4 And gifts can conquer ey'ry foul but thine. _. 
{The Gods that unrelenting breaſt have ſteel'd, 


; And curs'd thee, with a mind that cannot yield. 


One woman-ſlave was raviſh'd from thy arms: 


oo, ſev'n ars offer'd, and of equal charms. 


Then hear, Achilles] be of better mind; 3 
Revere thy roof, and to thy gueſts be kind; 


Who honour worth, and prize thy valour moſt... 
Oh ſoul of battles, and thy, people's guide! 
To Ajax thus, the firſt of Greeks. teply f 

Well haſt thou ſpoke; but at the tyrant's name 
My rage rekindles,' and my ſoul's on flame: © _ - 
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* And know the men, of all the Grecian hoſt, 
| 
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*The character of Achilles is excellently ſuſ- 
tained in all his ſpeeches: to . he feturns a 
flat denial, and threatens to leave. the Ty, ſhores 
in the morning: to Phenix he gives a much gentler 
anſwer, and begins to mention 4gamemnm with leſs 
diſreſpect. After Ajax had ſpoken, he Teems de- 
termined not to depart, but yet refuſes to bear arms, 
till it is to defend his own ſquadron. Thus Achil- 
les's character is every Where of a piece: he begins 
to yield, and not to have done fo, would not have 
ſpoken him a man; to have male Nie en 
inexorable, had thewn him a monſter. hus the 


poet draws the heat of his paſſion coofing by ſlow | 


degrees, which is very natural: to have done other- 
wife, had not been agreeable to Achilles's temper, 
nor the reader's pee to whom it would have 
been ſhocking to have ſeen him paſſing from the 
greateſt ſtorm of anger to a quiet calmneſs. 
+ Theſe words of Achilles include a fort of oracle, 
which he does not underftand himſelf ; for it ſome- 
times happens, that men full of their objects ſay 
things, which beſides the ſenſe natural and plain to 
every body, include another ſupernatural, which 
they themſelves do not "underſtand, and which is 
underſtood by thoſe only Who have penetration 
enough te ſee through the obſcurity of it. Here 
we manifeſtly ſee that Achilles, in Tpeaking a very 


{imple and common thing, foretels without think- 


* 
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ing of it, that his abode, on that fatal ſhore Will 
equal the courſe of his life, and conſequently that he 
{ ſhall die there : and this double meaning gives a 
ſenſible pleaſure to the reader. | | | 
It is probable that 4jax riſes up when he ſpeaks 
| the word, Let, us. ge. He does not vouchſafe to. 
addreſs himſelf to Achilles, but turns himſelf to 
Uly/Jes, and ſpeaks with a martial eloquence. 
It was the cuſtom for the murderer to go into 
baniſhment one year, but if the relations of the 
perſon murdered were willing, the criminal by pay- 
ing them a certain fine, might buy off the exile, and 
| remain at home, Ajax ſums wp this argument 
with a great deal of ſtrength: We ſee, ſays he, a 
| brother Froive the murder of his brother, a father 
that of his ſon : but Achilles will not forgive the in- 
| jury offered him by taking away one captive woman. 
| We have here the true picture of an angry man, 
and nothing can be better imagined to heighten 
Achilles's wrath ; he owns that reaſon will induce 
him to a reconciliation, but his anger is too great to 
liſten to reaſon. He ſpeaks with 775 to them, 
but upon mentioning Agamemnon, he flies into rage. 
Anger is in nothing more Hke madneſs, than that 
midmen will talk fenfibly enough upon any indiffer- 
Jent matter; but upon the mention of the 9 
that cauſed their diſorder, they fly out into their 
uſual extravagance. N 
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Tis juſt reſentment, and becomes the brave; 
Diſgrac'd, diſhonour'd, like the vileſt ſlave! 
Return chen Herots! and bur anſwer bear, 
The glorious combat is no more my care; 


Not till amidſt yon' ſinking navy flain, 


The blood of Greeks ſhall dye the fable main; 
Not till the flames, by Hector's fury thrown,....... 
Conſume your veſſels, and approach my own; 
ult there, th* impetuous homicide ſhall ſtand, 
here ceaſe his battle, and there feel our hand. 


This ſaid, each prince a double goblet crown'd,” 


And caſt a large libation on the ground; Wy 
Then to their veſſels, thro* the gloomy ſhades, 
The chiefs return; divine Ulyſſes leads. 
Meantime Achilles flaves prepar'd a bed, 
Wich fleeces, carpets, and ſoft linen ſpread : 
There, til! the ſacred morn reſtor'd the day, 
In ſlumbers ſweet the rev'rend Phenix lay. 
But in his inner tent, an ampler ſpace, 
Achilles ſlept; and in his warm embrace 
Fair Diomede of the Leſbian race. 
Laſt, for Patroclus was the couch prepar'd, 
Whoſe nightly. joys the beauteous /ph:s ſhar'd : 
Achilles to his friend conſign'd her charms, 
When Scyros fell before his conqu'ring arms. 
And now th' elected chiefs whom Greece had ſent, 
Paſs'd thro' the hoſts, and reach'd the royal tent. 
Then riſing all, with goblets in their hands, 
The peers, and leaders of th' Achalan bands 
Hail'd their return: Atrides firſt begun. 
Say what ſucceſs? divine Laertes ſon! 
Achilles high reſolves declare to all; 
Returns the chief, or mult our navy fall ? 
Great king of nations! (/thacus reply'd) 
Fix'd is his wrath, unconquer'd is his pride; 
He flights thy friendſhip, thy propoſals ſcorns, 
And thus implor'd, with fiercer fury burns. 
To ſave our army, and our fleets to free, 
Is not his care ; but left to Greece and thee. 


; 


A 


tt 


Beneath his oars the Whitening billows fly, 
"Us too he bids our oars ang ſails employ, 


Your eyes ſhall view, when morning paints the ſky, 


7 


Nor hope the fall of heav'n-protefted 7 roy; 
For Jove o'erſhades her with his arm divine, 
Inſpires her war, and bids her glory ſhine. 
Such was his word: what farther he declar'd, “ 
'T heſe ſacred heralds and great Ajax heard. 

But Phenix in his tent the chict retains, 


Safe to tranſport him to his native plains, 


When morning dawns : if other he decree, 
His age is ſacred, and his choige is free. 

Mes ceas'd: the great Achaian hoſt, 
With ſorrow ſeiz'd, in conſternation loſt, 
Attend the ſtern reply. Tyd:des broke 
The gen'ral ſilence, and undaunted ſpoke. 
Why ſhould we gifts to proud Achilles ſend? + 
Or ftrive with pray'rs his haughty foul to bend? 
His country's woes he glories to deride, 
And pray*rs will burſt that ſwelling heart with pride. 
Be the lates impulſe of his rage obey'd; 
Our battles let him, or deſert, or aid; 
Then let him arm when Yve or he think fit; 
That, to his. madnefs, or to heav'n commit: 


What for ourſelves we can, is always our's ; 


This. night, let due repaſt refreſh our pow'rs ; 

(For ſtrength cunſiſts in ſpirits and in blood, 

And thoſe are ow'd to gen*rous wine and food) 

But when the roſy meſſenger of day 

Strikes the blue mountains with her golden ray, 

Rang'd at the ſhips, let all our ſquadrons ſhine, 

In flaming arms, a long extended line: 

In the dread front let great Atrides ſtand, 

The firſt in danger, as in high command. 
Shouts of acclaim the liſt'ning heroes raiſe, 

Then each to heav'n the due libations pays; 

Till ſleep deſcending o'er the tents, beſtows 

The grateful bleſſings of defir'd repoſe. 


1 > N O TES. | 
It may be aſked here why Les ſpeaks only of 
the anſwer which Achilles made him at firſt, and ſays 
nothing of the diſpoſition to which the diſcourſes of 


. Phenix and Ajax had brought him. The queſtion 


is eaſily anſwered; it is becauſe Achilles is obſtinate 
in his reſentment; and that, if at length a little 
moved by Phænix, and ſhaken by Ajax, he ſeemed 
diſpoſed to take arms, it is not out of regard to the 
Greeks, but only to ſave his own ſquadron, when 
Hector, after having put the Greeks to the ſword, 
ſhall come to inſult. it. Thus this inflexible man 
abates nothing of his rage. It is therefore prudent 
"4s . 
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NOTE S. . 
in Le. to make this report to Agamemnon, to the 
end that being put out of hopes of the aid with 
which he flattered himſelf, he may concert with the 
leaders of the army the meaſures neceſſary to ſave * 
his fleet and troops. els of 
- + This ſpeech is admirably adapted to the cha- 
racter of Diomed, every word is animated with 4 
martial courage, and worthy to be delivered by a 
gallant ſoldier. He adviſed fighting in the begin- 
ning of the book, and continues {till an that opinion ; 
and he is no more concerned at theſpeech of Achilles * 
ngw, than he was at that of {ggmenmnen befgre,  - 4 
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Tux NicHT-ADVENTURE OF DiOMED AND ULysSEs. 
Upon the refuſal of Achilles to return to the army, the diſtreſs of Agamemnon is deſcribed in the meſt lively 


manner. 


He takes no reft that night, but paſſes through the camp, awaking the leaders, and contriving all pof- 


f®le methods for the public ſafety. Menelaus, Neſtor, Ulyſſes, and Diomed, are employed in raiſing the reſi of 
the captains. They call a council of war, and determine to ſend feouts into the enemy's camp, to ov 77 
fofture, and diſcover their intentions. Diomed undertakes this hazardous enterprize, and makes choice of Ulyſſes 


for his companton. 
the Grecians. From him! 


In their paſſage they ſurprize Dolon, 
— are informed of the fituation 
of Rheſus, and the Thracians who were lately arrived. 


whom Hector had ſent on a like defign to the camp of 
the Trojan and auxiliary forces, and — do 


0 
They ifs on with ſucceſs ; kill Rheſus, with ſeveral 


of his officers, and ſeize the famous horſes of that prince, with which they return in triumph to the camp. 
The fame night eentinues; the ſcene lies in the two camps. 


— 


A LL night the chiefs before their veſfels lay, 
And loſt in fleep the labours of the day: 
All but the king; with various thoughts oppreſt, + 
His country's cares lay rowling in his breaſt 

As when by light'nings Zove's ætherial pow'r 
Foretels the rattling hail, or weighty ſhow*r, 

Or ſends ſoft ſnows to whitenall the ſhore, 

Or bids the brazen throat of war to roar; { 


NOT ES. 

* It is obſervable, that the poet very artfully re- 
pairs the loſs of the laſt day by this nocturnal ſtra- 
tagem ; and it is plain that ſuch a contrivance was 
neceſſary : the army was difpirited, and Achilles in- 
flexible; but by the ſucceſs of this adventure the 
ſcale is turned in favour of the Grecians. | 

+ Homer here With a very ſmall alteration repeats 

the verſes which begin the ſecond book: he intro- 
duces Agamenmen with the ſame pomp, as he did 
Jupiter; be afcribes to the one the ſame watchful- 
meſs over men, as the other exercifed over the Gods, 
and Fove and Agamemnen are the only perſons awake, 
while heaven and earth are aſleep. 

1 There is ſumething very noble and ſublime in 
this image: the wat jaws of war is an expreſſion 
that very poetically reprefents the voracipuſneſs of 


2 — 
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— IV 


By fits one flaſh ſueceeds as one expires, 

And heav'n flames thick with momentary fires. 
So burſting frequent from Atrides“ breaſt, | 
Sighs OY ſighs his inward fears confeſt. 


| Now o'er the fields, dejected, he ſurveys s 
From thouſand Trejan fires the mounting blaze; 


Hears in the paſſing wind their muſic blow, 
And marks diſtinct the voices of the foe. 


o 
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war, and gives us a lively idea of an inſatiate mon- 
ſter. | | | | 


It requires ſome ſkillin Homer to take the chief 
point of his ſimilitudes; he has often been miſun- 
derſtood in that reſpect, and his compariſons have 
frequently been ſtrained to comply with the fancies 
of commentators. This compariſon which is 
brought to illuſtrate the frequency of Agamemnon's / 
ſighs, has been uſually thought to repreſent in gene- 
ral the groans of the king; whereas what Homer 
had in bis view, was only the quick ſucceſſion of 
them. | 
' $ We mayhere anſwer a critici{m of ſome cen- 
ſurers of Homer on this place. They aſk how it was 


that Agamemnon, ſhut up in his tent in the night, 
could ſee the Tran camp at one view, and the fleet 
1 8 at 
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Now looking backwards to the fleet and coaſt, 
Anxious he ſorrows for th' foro Fro hoſt. 


He rends his hairs, in ſacrifice to Zove, * 
And ſues to him that ever lives above : 
Inly he groans ; while glory and deſpair 
Divide his heart, and wage a doubtful war. 

A thouſand cares his Jab'ring breaſt revolves; 
To ſeek ſage Neftor now the chief reſolves. 
With him, in wholeſome counſels, to debate. 
What yet remains to ſave th' afflicted ſtate. 
He roſe, and firſt he caſt his mantle round, + 
Next on his feet the ſhining ſandals bound ; 

A lion's yellow ſpoils his back conceal'd 

His warlike hand a pointed ler held, 
Mean while his brother, preſt with equal woes, 
Alike deny'd the gifts of ſoft repoſe, 

Laments for Greece; that in his cauſe before 
So much had ſuffer'd, and muſt ſuffer more. 
A leopard's ſpotted hide his ſhoulders ſpread ; 
A brazen helmet glittter'd on his head: 
Thus (with a jav'lin in his hand) he went 

To wake Atries in the royal tent. | 


: 


Already wak'd, Atrides he deſcry'd, 

His armour buckling at his veſſel's ſide, 

br log they met; the 1 Ter thus begun: 
hy puts my brother his bright armour on ? 


| Sends he ſome ſpy, amidſt theſe ſilent hours, f 


To try yon. camp, and watch the Trajan 
But ſay, what hero ſhall ſuſtam that taſk 
Such bold exploits uncommon courage aſk, 
Guidelels, alone, through night's dark ſhade to go, 
And *midit a hoſtile camp explore the foe ? 

To whom the king. In ſuch diſtreſs we ſtand, 
No vulgar counſels our affairs demand; 
Greece to preſerve, is now no ealy part, 
But aſks high wiſdom, deep deſign, and art. 
For Fove averſe our humble prayer denies, 
And bows his head to Hector's Reriffce. 
What eye has witneſs'd, or what car believ'd, 
In one great day, by one great arm atchiev'd, _ 
Such wond'rous deeds as Fe hand has done, 
And we beheld, the laſt revolving fun? 
What honours the belov'd of Zove adorn.! 


Sprung from no God, and of no Goddeſs born; 


n ? 


% 


Yet 
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at another, as the poct repreſents it? It is only a meta- 
E manner of ſpeech; 9 caſt one's eye, means 
ut fo reflect upon, or to revalve in one's mind; and that 
employed Agamemnon's thoughts in his tent, which 
had been the chief object of his eyes the day before, 
* 'This action of Agamemnon has been taken only 
as a common expreſſion of grief. But whoever 
reads the context carefully, wall fee that Jupiter is 
mentioned here on no other account than as he was 
applied to in the offering of theſe hairs, in an hum- 
ble ſupplication to the offended Deity, who had ſo 
-lately manifeſted his anger. 
t, It will be entertaining to the reader, to obſerve 
how well the poet at all times ſuits his deſcriptions 
to the circumſtances of the perſons: we mult re- 
member that this book continues the action of one 
night; the whole army is now aſleep, and Homer 
takes this opportunity to give us a deſcription of 
ſeveral of his heroes ſuitable to their proper charae- 
ters... Agamemnon, who is every where deſcribed as 
anxious for the good of his people, is kept awake 
y a fatherly care for their preſervation. Aenelaus, 
for whoſe Ele the Greeks had ſuffered ſo greatly, 
ſhares all their misfortunes, and is reſtleſs while 
they are in danger. Neſtor, a provident, wile, old 
man, Rae his reſt even in the extremity of 
age, to. his love for his country. Uhy/es, a perſon 
next to Neſtor in wiſdom, is ready at the firſt ſum- 
mons; he finds it hard, while the Greeks ſuffer, to 
compoſe himſelf to ſleep, but is; eaſily awaked to 
march to it's defence. | 


No. 1 1 


ut Diamed, who is every } 


N O T E 8. 

where deſcribed as a daring warrior, ſleeps uncon- 
cerned at the nearneſs of the enemy, but is not 
awakened without ſome violence: he is {aid to be 
aſleep, but he fleeps like a ſoldier in compleat arms. 
We could not paſs over one circumſtance in this 
place in relation to Ne/tor. It is a pleaſure to ſee 
what care the poet takes of his favourite counſel- 
lor: he deſcribes him lying in a ſoft bed, wraps him 
up in a warm cloak, to preſerve his age from the 
coldneſs of the night; but Dromed, a gallant young 
hero, ſleeps upon the ground in open air; and in- 
deed every warrior is dreſſed in arms pecuhar to 
that ſeaſon: the hide of a lion or leopard is what 
they all put on, being not to engage an enemy, but 
to meet their friends in council. 

1 A4znelaus in this place ſtarts a deſign, which is. 
afterwards propoſed by Neftor in council; the poet 
knew that the project would come with greater 
weight from the age of one, than from the youth: 
of the other; and that the valiant would be ready to 
execute a deſign, which ſo venerable a counſellor had 
formed. 

|| We hear 2 in this place launching: 


into the praiſes of a gallant enemy; but if any one 


think that he raiſes the action of Hecter too high, 


and ſets him above Achilles himſelf, this objection. 
will vaniſh if he conſiders that he commends him as 
the braveſt of mere men, but {ll he is not equal to- 


Achilles, who was deſcended from a Goddeſs. Aga- 


nemmnan undoubtedly had Achilles in his thoughts: 
when he ſays, Sprung from no Cod, &c. But his 
K k anger 
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YeAuch his acts, as Greeks unborn ſhall tell, 

And curſe the battle where their fathers fell. 
Now ſpeed thy haſty courſe along the fleet, 

There call great Ajax, and the prince of Crete ; 

Our ſelf to hoary Near will repair; 

To keep the guards on duty, be his care; 

(For Neftor's influence beſt that quarter guides, 
hoſe fon with Merion, o'er the watch preſides.) 

To whom the Spartan: Theſe thy orders borne, 


Say ſhall I ſtay, or with diſpateh return? 
There ſhalt thou ſtay, (the king of men reply'd) 
Elſe may we miſs to meet, without a guide, 
'The paths ſo many, and the camp ſo wide.“ 
Still, with your voice, the flothful ſoldiers raiſe, 
Urge by their father's fame, their future praiſe, 
Forget we now our ftate and lofty bitth ; 
Not titles here, but works, muſt prove our worth. 
To labour is the lot of man below; 
And when Jobe gave us life, he gave us woe, 
This ſaid, each parted to his ral cares; 
The king to Neftor's ſable ſhip repairs ; 
The ſage protector of the Greeks he found 
Stretch'd In his bed, with all his arms around; 
The various colour'd ſcarf, the ſhield he rears, 
The ſhining helmet, and the pointed ſpears ; 
The dreadful weapons of the warrior's rage, 
That, old in arms, diſdain'd the peace of age. 
Then leaning on his hand his watchful head, 
The hoary monarch rais'd his eyes, and ſaid: 
What art thou, ſpeak, that on deſigns un- 
known, 
While others fleep, thus range the camp alone ? 
Seek ſt thou ſome friend, or nightly centinel ? + 
Stand off, approach not, but thy purpoſe tell. 
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O fon of Neleus, (thus the king rejoin'd 
Pride of the Greeks, and glory of thy kind! 

Lo here the wretched Agameninon ſtands, + 
Th'unhappy gen'ral of the Grerian bands; 
Whom Jove decrees with daily cares to bend. 

And woes, that only with his life ſhall end! 

Scarce can my knees theſe trembling limbs ſuſtain, 

And ſcarce my heart ſupport it's load of pain. | 

No taſte of ſleep theſe heavy eyes have known : 

Confus'd, and ſad, I wander thus alone, 

With fears diſtracted, with no fix'd defign ; 

And all my people's miſeries are mine. 

If aught of uſe thy waking thoughts ſuggeſt, 

— cares, like mine, deprive thy ſoul of reſt) 
mpart thy counſel, and aſſiſt thy friend; 

Now let us jointly to the trench deſcend, 

At ev*ry gate the fainting guard excite, 

Tir'd with the toils of day, and watch of night. 

Elſe may the ſudden foe our works iuvade, 

So near, and favour'd by the gloomy thade. 

To him thus Ne/tor. Truſt the Pow'rs above, 
Nor think proud Hector's hopes confirm'd by Jede: 
How ill agree the views of vain mankind, . 
And the wiſe counſels of th'eternal mind ! 
Audacious Heer, if the Gods ordai: N 
That great Achilles riſe and rage again, 
What toils attend thee, and what woes remain! J 

To 


Lo faithful Near thy command obeys ; 


The care is next our other chiefs to raiſe : 
es Diomed we chiefly need; 

ges for ſtrength, Ockus fam'd for ſpeed. 
Some other be diſpatch'd, of nimbler feet, 
To thoſe tall ſhips, remoteſt of the fleet, 
Where lie great Ajax, and the king of Crete. 


N O TES. 
anger will not let him even name the man whom 
he thus obliquely praiſes. The poet aſcribes the 
gallant exploits of Hector to his piety; and had he 
not been favoured by Zeve, he had not been thus 
victorious, 

* It is plain from this verſe, as well as from 
many others, that the art of fortification was in 
fome degree of perfection in Homer's days: here 
are lines drawn, that traverſe the camp every way; 
the ſhips are drawn up in the manner of a rampart, 
and ſally-ports made at proper diſtances, that they 
might without difficulty either retirc or iſſue out, as 
the occaſion ſhould require. 

It has been thought that Nor aſks this queſ- 
tion upon the account of his fon Thraſymedes, who 
commanded the guard that night. He ſeems to be 
under ſome apprehenſions leſt he ſhould have re- 
mitted the watch. And it may be alſo gathered 
from this paſſage, that in thoſe times the u 
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NOTE S. 
watch-word was unknown becauſe Ne/Zzr is oblig- 
ed to croud ſeveral queſtions together, before he can 
learn whether Agamemnen be a friend or an enemy. 
The ſhortneſs of the queſtion agrees admirably with 
the occaſion upon which they were made; it being 
necellary that Neftor ſhould be immediately inform. . 
ed who he was, that paſſed along the camp: if a 
ſpy, that he might neee his guard; if a friend, 
that. he might not cauſe an alarm to be given to the 
army, by multiplying queſtions. _ 

t Agamemnn here paints his diſtreſs in à very pa- 
thetical manner: while the meaneſt ſoldier is at 
reſt, the general wanders about diſconſolate, and is 
ſuperior now in nothing ſo much as in forrow ; but 
this ſorrow proceeds not from a baſe abject ſpirit, 
but from a generous difpoſition ; he is not anxious 
for the loſs of his own glory, but for the ſufferings 
- of his people: it is a noble ſorrow, and ſprings 


0 of the | 


from a commendable tenderneſs and humanity. 
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To rouſe the Spartan I myſelf decree ; 

Dear as he is to us, and dear to thee, 

Vet muſt I tax his floth, that claims no ſhare 
With his great brother in this martial care: 
Him it befor to ev'ry chief to ſue, ; 
Preventing ev*ry part perform'd by you; 

For ſtrong neceſſity our toils demands, 
Claims all our hearts, and urges all our hands. 
To whom the king: With rey'rence we allow 
Thy juſt rebukes, yet learn to ſpare them now, 
My gen'rous brother is of gentle kind, * 
He 4092 remiſs, but bears a valiant mind ; 
Through too much def*rence to our ſov'reign ſway, 
Content to follow when we lead the way. 
But now, our ills induſtrious to prevent, 
Levg ere the reſt, he roſe, and ſought my tent. 
The chiefs you nam'd, already, at his call, 
Prepare to meet us near the navy-wall ; 
Aſſembling there, between the trench and gates, 
Near the night-guards, our choſen council waits. 

Then none (ſaid Ne/ter} ſhall his rule withſtand, 
For great examples juſtify command. 

With that, the venerable warrior roſe ; 

The ſhining greaves his manly legs incloſe; 
His purple mantle golden buckles join'd, 
Warm with the ſofteſt wool, and doubly lin'd. 
Then ruſhing from his tent, he ſnatch'd in haſte 

His ſteely lance, that lighten'd as he paſt, 

The camp he travers'd thro” the ſleeping croud, 
Stopp'd at Mes tent, and call'd aloud. 

- Ulyſſes, ſudden as the voice was ſent, 

Awakes, ſtarts up, and iſſues from his tent. 

What new diſtreſs, what ſudden cauſe of fright 
Thus leads you wand'ring in the ſilent night? 
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Whatever counſels can infptre our thought, 
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O prudent chief! (the Pylion füge reply d) 
Wiſe as thou art, be now thy wiſdom tryd: 
Whatever means of ſafety can be ſought, 


Whatever methods, or to fly or fight ; 
All, all depend on this important night ! 

He heard, return'd, and took his painted ſhield : 
Then join'd the chiefs, and follow'd thro” the field. 
Without his tent, bold Diomed they found, 

All ſheath'd in arms, his brave companions round, 
Each ſunk in ſleep, extended on the field, 

His head reclining on his boſly ſhield. 

A wood of ſpears ſtood by, that fixt upright, 7 
Shot from their flaſhing points a quiv'ring light. 

A bull's black hide compos'd the hero's bed ; 

A ſplendid carpet roll'd beneath his head. 

Then, with his foot old Ne/r gently ſhakes 

The ſlumb'ring chief, and in theſe words awakes, 

Rife, ſon of Tydeus! to the brave and ſtrong 
Reſt ſeems inglorious, and the night too long. 

But fleep*ſt thou now? when from yon hill the foe } 

Hangs o'er the fleet, and ſhades our walls below ? 
At this, ſoft ſlumber from his eyelids fled ; 

The warrior ſaw the hoary chief, and ſaid, 


1 Wond'rous old man! whoſe ſoul no reſpite knows, 


Tho' years and honours bid thee ſeek repoſe. 

Let younger Greeks our ſleeping warriors wake; 

Nt fits thy age theſe toils to undertake. 

My friend, (he anſwer'd) gen'rous is thy care, 

Theſe toils, my ſubjects and my ſons might bear, 

Their loyal thoughts and pious loves conſpire 

To eaſe a ſov*reign, and relieve a fire. 

But now the laſt deſpair ſurrounds our hoſt ; $ 

No hour muſt paſs, no moment muſt be loſt ; 1 
ach 


— 


NOTES. 

*Agamemmen is every where repreſented as the 
vreateft example of brotherly affection; and he at 
all times defends Menclaus, but never with more 
addreſs than now: Nefter had accuſed Menelaus of 
Moth; the king is his advocate, but pleads his ex- 
cule only in part : he does not entirely acquit him, 
becauſe he would not contradi fo wiſe a man as 
Neftor ; nor does he condemn him, becauſe his bro- 
ther at this time was not guilty ; but he very art- 
fully turns the imputation of Nefer to the praiſe of 
| Menelaus ; and affirms, that what might ſeem to 
be remiſsneſs in his character, was only a deference 
do his authority, and that his ſeeming inactivity was 

but an unwillingneſs to act without command. 
+ The picture here given us of Diomed ſleeping 
in his arms, with his ſoldiets about him, and the 
' Tpears flicking upright in the earth, has a near re- 
emblance to that in the firſt book of Samuel, ch. 


. 
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NOTE $ 
xxvi. 7. * Saul Jay ſleeping within the trench, ard 
his ſpear ſtuck in the ground at his bolſter ; but 40. 
ner and the people Jay round abont him.” 

I It is neceſſary, if we would form an exact idea 
of the battles of Hemer, to carry in our minds the 
place where the action was fought. It will there- 
fore be proper to oblerve that the eminence: upon 
which the Trejans encamped this night was the J- 
mulus on which the monument of Ihe was ſituate. 

§ The different behaviour of Ne/#sr upon the 
ſame occafion, to different perſons, is worthy ob- 
ſervation: Agdamemnim was under a concern and 
dejection of ſpirit from the danger of his army: to 
raiſe his courage, Neſtar gave him hopes of ſucceſs, 
and repreſented the ſtate of affairs in the molt favour- 
able view, But he applies himſelf to Diomed, who 
is at all times enterprizing and incapable of deſpair, 
in a far different manner: he turns the darkeſt ſide 
ts 
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Each ſingle Greek, in this concluſive ſtrife, 

Stands on the ſharpeſt edge of death or life: 

Yet if my years thy kind regard engage, 

Employ thy youth as 1 2. my age; 

— to theſe my cares, and rouze the reſt; 

He ſerves me moſt, who ferves his country belt. 
This ſaid, the hero o'er his ſhoulders flung 

A lion's ſpoils, that to his ankles hung ; 

Then ſeiz'd his pond'rous lance, and ſtrode along. 

A1zzes the bold, with Ajax ſam'd for ſpeed, 

The warrior rouz'd, and to th' intrenchments led. 
And now the chiefs approach the nightly guard; * 

A wakeful ſquadron; each in arms prepar'd : 

Th unweary'd watch their liſt'ning leaders keep, 

And couching cloſe, repel invading ſleep. 

So faithful dogs their fleecy charge maintain, 

Wich toil protected from the prowling train; 

Wien the gaunt lioneſs, with hunger bold, 

Springs from the mountains tow'rd the guarded fold: 

Ihro' breaking woods her ruſtling courſe they 

hear; 

Loud, and more loud, the clamours ſtrike their ear 

Of hounds and men; they ſtart, they gaze around; 

Watch ev'ry (ide, and turn to ev'ry ſound. 


r 
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| His life to hazard, and his country fave ? 


Thus watch'd the Grecians, cautious of ſurprize, 
Each voice, each motion, drew their cars and eyes; 
Each ſtep of paſſing feet increas'd th' affrighit; 

And hoſtile Troy was ever full in ght. 
Neftrr with joy the wakeful band ſurvey'd, 

And thus accoſted thro' the gloomy ſhade. 

'Tis well, my ſons! your nightly cares employ, 
Elſe muſt our hoſt become the ſcorn of Troy. 
Watch thus, and Greece ſhall live. — The hero ſaid ; 
Then o'er the trench the following chieftains led. 
His ſon; and godlike Merion march'd bchind, 

(For theſe the princes to their council join'd) 

The trenches paſt, th* aſſembled kings around 

In ſilent ſtate the conſiſtory crown'd. 

A place there was yet undefiPd with gore, 

The ſpot where Hector ſtopp'd his rage before, 
When night deſcending, from his vengeful hand 
Repriev'd the relicks of the Grecian band: | 

(The plain beſide with mangled corps was ſpread, 
And all his progreſs mark'd by heaps of dead.) 
There fat the mournful kings: when Neleus' ſor. 


The council opening, in theſe words begun. 


Is there (ſaid he) a chief fo greatly brave,$ 


Lives 


— 


N OT ES. 
to him, and gives the worſt proſpect of their condi- 
tion. This conduct ſhews a great deal of pru- 
dence: it is the province of wiſdom to encourage 
the diſheartened with hopes, and to qualify the for- 
ward courage of the daring with fears ; that the va- 
lour of the one may not fink through deſpair, nor 
that of the other fly out into raſhneſs. 

* It is uſual in poetry to paſs over little circum- 
ſtances, and carry on the greater. 
book was ſent to call ſome of the leaders; the poet 
has too much judgment to dwell upon the trivial 
particulars of his performing his meſſage, but lets 
us know by the ſequel that he had performed it. 
It would have clogged the poetical narration to have 
told us how Menelaus waked the heroes to whom he 
was diſpatched, and had been but a repetition of 
what the poet had fully deſcribed before: he there- 
fore drops theſe particularities, and leaves them to 
be ſupplied by the imagination of the reader. It is 


ſo in painting, the painter does not always draw at 


the full length, but leaves what is wanting to be 
added by the fancy of the beholder. 

+ This fimile is in all it's parts juſt to the de- 
{cription it is meant to illuſtrate. The dogs repre- 
ſent the watch, the flock the Greeks, the fold their 
camp, and the wild beaſt that invades them, Hector. 
The place, poſture, and circumſlagce, are painted 


| with the utmoſt life and nature. 


+ The reaſon why Ne/ter did not open the coun- | 


= 


r 


Menelaus in this 


— 


4 NOT FS. 


cil within the trenches, was with a deſign to encou- 


rage the guards, and thoſe whom he intended to 
ſend to enter the Trojan camp. It would have ap- 
peared unreaſonable toſend others over the rtrench 
ments upon a hazardous enterprize, and not to have 
dared himſelf to ſet a foot beyond them. This alſo 
could not fail of inflaming the courage of the Gre-- 
cian ſpies, who would know themſelves not to be 
far from aſſiſtance, while ſo many of the princes. 
were paſſed over the ditch as well as they. | 
8 12 propoſes his deſign of ſending ſpies into» 
the Trojan army with a great deal of addreſs: he 
begins with a general ſentence, and will not chooſe 
any one hero, for fear of diſguſting the reſt : had: 
Neſtor named the perſon, he would have paid him a 
compliment that was ſure to be attended with the 
hazard of his life ; and that perſon might have be-- 


lieved that Neftor expoſed him to a danger, which 


his honour would not let him decline ; while the 
reſt might have reſented ſuch a partiality, which 
would have ſeemed to give the preference to an- 
other before them. It therefore was wiſdom in. 
Neſtor to propoſe the deſign in general terms, where- 
by all the gallant men that offered themſelves. 
ſatisfied their honour, by being willing to ſhare the- 
danger with Diomed; and it was no diſgrace to be 
| left behind, after they had offered to hazard their; 
lives for their country. 1 
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Lives there a man, who ſingly dares to go 

To yonder camp, or ſeize ſome ſtraggling foe ? * 
Or favour'd by the night approach ſo near, 

Their ſpeech, their counſels, and deſigns to hear? 
If to beliege our navies they prepare, 

Or Troy once more muſt be the ſeat of war? 
This could he learn, and to our peers recite, 

And pafs unharm'd the dangers of the night ; 
What fame were his thro” all ſucceeding days, 
While Phæbus ſhines, or men have tongues to praiſe? 
What gifts his grateful country would beſtow ? 
What muſt not Greece to her deliv*rer owe! 

A ſable ewe each leader ſhould provide, 

With each a ſable lambkin by her ſide: 

At ev'ry rite his fhare ſhould be increas'd, 

And his the foremoſt honours of the feaſt. 

Fear held them mute: alone, untaught to fear, 
Tydides ſpoke The man you ſeek, is hers. 
Thro' on black camps to bend my dang'rous way, 
Some God-within commands, and I obey. 

But let ſome other choſen warrior join, 

To raife my hopes, and ſecond my deſign. 

By mutual confidence, and — | 

Great deeds are done, and great diſcov'ries made; 
The wiſe new prudence from the wiſe acquire, 
And one brave hero fans another's fire. 


_ 


A 


Contending leaders at the word aroſe : 
Each gen'rous breaſt with emulation glows : 
So brave a taſk each Ajax ſtrove to ſhare, 
Bold Merion ſtrove, and Neftor's valiant heir 
The Spartan wilh'd the ſecond place to gain, 
And great Les wiſh'd, nor wiſh'd in vain. 
Then thus the king of men the conteſt ends : 
Thou firſt of warriors, and thou beſt of friends, 
Undaunted Dizmed! what chief to join 
In this great enterprize, is only thine. 
Juſt be thy choice, without affection made, 
To birth, or office, no reſpect be paid ;t 
Let worth determine here. The monarch ſpake, 
And inly trembled for his brother's ſake. 

Then thus (the god-like Diamed rejoin'd) 
My choice declares the impulſe of my mind. 
How can I doubt, while great Ulyſſes ſtands 
To lend his counſels, a5 aſſiſt our hands? 
A chief, whofe ſafety is Minerva's care; 
So fam'd, fo dreadful in the works of war: 
Bleſt in his conduct, I no aid require, 
Wiſdom like his might paſs thro' flamos of fire. 

It fits thee not, before thele chiefs of fame, $ 
(Roper the ſage) to praiſe me, or to blame: 

raiſe from a friend, or cenſure from a foe, 
Are loſt on hearers that our merits know. 

But 


m_—_— 


NOTES. 

It is worthy obſervation with how much cau- 
tion Neftor opens this deſign, and with how much 
courage Diomd accepts it. Neftor forms it with 
coolheſs, but Diomed embraces it with warmth and 
reſolution. Neftor only propoſes that ſome man 
would approach the enemy and intercept ſome ſtrag- 
gling Tryan, but Diamed offers to penetrate the very 
camp. Nceſtor was afraid leſt no one ſhould under- 
take it: Diomed overlooks the danger, and preſents 
himſelf, as willing to march ans the whole army 
of Troy. | | 

+ Agamemnon artfully ſteals away his brother from 
danger; the fondneſs he bears to him makes him 
think him unequal to ſo bold an enterprize, and pre- 
fer his ſafety to his glory. - The poet intended to 
condemn that faulty modeſty which makes one 
ſometimes prefer a nobleman before a perſon of 
more real worth. To be greatly born is an happi- 
neſs, but no merit; whereas perſonal virtues ſhew 
a man worthy of that greatneſs to which he is not 
born. It appears from hence, how honourable it 
was of old to go upon theſe parties by night, or 
a org thoſe offices which are now only the 
tals of common ſoldiers. Gidean in the book of 
Judges goes as a ſpy into the camp of Midiau, 


No. FO > 


NOTES. 
though he was at that time general of the / 
raelites. 

{ There 5 4 50 ſome addrefs in Diomed to make 
his chaice without offending the Grecian princes ; 
each of them might think it an indignity to be re- 
fuſed ſuch a place of honour. Dromed therefore 
chuſes Ulyſ/es, not becauſe he is braver thanſthe reſt, 
but becaule he is wiſer. This part of his character 
was allowed by all the leaders of the army; and 
none of them thought it a diſparagement to them- 
ſelves as they were men of valour, to ſee the firſt 
place given to Ulyſſes in point of wiſdom. No doubt 
but the poet, by cauſing Diamed to make this choice, 
intended to infinuate that valour ought always to be 
tempered with wiſdom; to the end that what is 
deſigned wich prudence, may be executed with re- 


| ſolution. 


The modeſty of U,/es in this paſſage is very 
remarkable; tho' undoubtedly he deferved to be 
praiſed, yet he interrupted Diamed rather than he 
would be a hearer of his own commendation. What 
Diomed ſpoke in praile of e was uttered to 
juſtify his choice of him to the leaders of the army; 
otherwiſe the praiſe he had given him, would have 
becn a than flattery. 
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But let vs hafte—N gi 
The red ning orient thows the coming day, 


'A two-edg*d faulchion 7 hraſymed the brave, 
And ample buckler, to Tydides gave: 

Then in a leathern helm he cas'd his head, 4 
Short of it's creſt, and with no plume o'er{pread: 
(Such as by youths unus'd to arms, are worn; 
No ſpoils enrich it, and no ſtuds adorn.) 

Next him Ulyſſes took a ſhining ſword, 

A'bow and quiver, with bright arrows ſtor'd: 

A well-prov'd caſque with leather braces bound 
(Thy gift, Meriones) his temples crown'd : 

Soft wool within; without, in order ſpread, 
A boar's white teeth grinn'd horrid o'er his head. 
This from Amyntor, rich Ormenus” ſon, [| 
Autolychus by fraudful rapine won, 

And gave Amphidamas; from him the prize 
Molus receiv'd, the pledge of ſocial ties; 
"The helmet next by Merion was poſſeſs'd, 
And now Les“ thoughtful temples preſs'd. 


a — * ” . 


By the ſhrill clang and whiſtling wings, they knew. 
= from the r1 ht ſhe ſoar'd, Uſes pray d, 
Hail'd the glad omen, and addreſs'd the maid. 5 
O daughter of that God, whoſe arm can wield 
Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield! 
O thou! for ever-preſent in my way, 
| Who, all my motions, all my toils furyey ! 
Safe may we paſs beneath the gloomy ſhade, 
Safe by thy ſuecour to our ſhips convey' d; 
And let ſome deed this ſignal night adorn, 
To claim the tears of Trojans yet unborn. 
Then god-like Diamed preferr'd his pray'r: 
Daughter of Je, unconquer'd Pallas! hear. 


Great queen of arms, whoſe favour Tydeus won, 


As thou defend'ſt the ſire, defend the ſon. 
When on A/pus* banks the banded 


| 2 | 
Of Greece he left, and ſonght the Theban tow'rs, 


Peace was his charge; receiv'd with peaceful ſhow 
He went a legate, but return'd a foe: 


* r Then 


NOTES. 
* It has been objected that Ulyes is guilty of a 
threefold tautology, when every word he uttered 
ſhews the neceſſity of being conciſe : if the night 
was nigh ſpent, there was the leſs time to loſe in 
tautologies. But this is ſo far from being a fault, 
that 1t is a beauty: Ulyſſes dwells upon the ſhortneſs 
of the time before the day appears, in order to urge 
b to the greateſt ſpeed in proſecuting the de- 
ign. 

A One ought to take notice with how much ex- 
actneſs Homer proportions his incidents to the time 
of action. Theſe two books take up nd more than 
the compals of one night; aud this def gn could not; 
have been executed in any other part of it. The 

oct had before told us, that all the plain was en- 

ightened by the fires of Troy, and conſequently no 
ſpy could paſs over to their camp, till they were 
almoſt ſunk and extinguiſhed, which could not be 
till near the morning. It is obſervable that the 
poet divides the night into three parts, from whence 
we may gather, that the Grecians had three watches 
during = night: the firſt and ſecond of which 
were over, when Diomed and Ulyſſes ſet out to enter 
the enemy's camp. 
I It may not be improper to obſerve how con- 
formably to the deſign the poet arms theſe two 
heroes: Hſſes has a bow and arrows, that he might 
be able to wound the 


4 


enemy at a diſtance, and fo 
5 Þ ar 


Wes NOTES. 
| retard his flight till he could overtake him; and for 
fear of a diſcovery, Driomed is armed with an helmet 


— — 


9 


ol leather, that the glittering of it might not betray 


Him. 

The ſucceſſion of this helmet deſcending from 
one hero to another, is imitated by Viręil in the ſtory 
of Niſus and Euryalus. It was ancjently a cuſtom 
to make theſe military preſents to brave adventurers. 
So Fonathan in the firſt book of Samuel, © ſtript him- 
ſelf of the rohe that was upon him, and gave it to 
David; and his garments, even to his ſword, and 
his'bow, and his girdle,” ch. xvili. 4. 

This paſſage ſufficiently juſtifies Diamed for his 

choice of Ulyſſes: Diomed, who was moſt renowned 
for valour, might have given a wrong interpretation, 
to this omen, and ſo have been diſcouraged from 
,proceeding in the attempt. For tho? it really ſig- 
nified, that as the bird was not ſeen, but only heard 
by the ſound of it's wings, ſo they ſhould not be. 
diſcovered by the Trans, but perform actions which 
all Troy ſhould hear with ſorrow ; yet on the other 
hand it might imply, that as they diſcovered the 
bird by the noiſe of it's wings, fo they ſhould be be- 
trayed by the noiſe they ſhould make in the Trojan 
army. The reaſon why Palks does not ſend the 


fo it is a bird of 


h 
bird that is ſacred to heffelf. but the heron, is be- 


prey, and denoted that they 
ſhould ſpoil the Trojans. - 6 * 
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Then help'd by thee, and cover'd by thy ſhield, 

He faught with numbers, and made numbers yield. 
So now be.preſent, oh celeſtial maid! 

So ſtill continue to the race thine aid! 

A youthful ſteer ſhall fall beneath the ſtroke, 
Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke, 
With ample forehead, and with fpreading horns, 
Whoſe taper tops refulgent gold adorns, 

The heroes pray'd; and Pallas from the ſkies, 
Accords their vow, fucceeds their enterprize. 
Now, like two lions panting for the prey, 

With deathful thoughts they trace the dreary way, 

Thro' the black horrors of th* enſanguin'd plain, 

Throꝰ duſt, thro' blood, o'er arms, and hills of ſlain. 
Nor leſ, bold Hector, and the ſons of Tray, * 

On high deſigns the wakeful hours employ ; 

Th' atſembled peers their lofty chief inclos'd; 

Who thus the counſels of his breaſt propos'd. 

What glorious man, for high attempts prepar'd, 
Dares greatly venture for a rich reward ? 


8 
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Of yonder fleet a bold diſcov'ry make, 
What watch they keep, and what reſolves they take ? 
If now ſubdu'd they meditate their flight, 


And ſpent with toil negle& the watch of night? 


His be the chariot that ſhall pleaſe him moſt, 
Of all the plunder of the vanquith'd hoſt; 
His the fair ſteeds that all the reſt excel, 
And his the glory to have ſerv'd ſo well. 
A youth there was among the tribes of Troy, 


| Poon his name, Eumedes' only boy. + 


2 ve girls beſide the rev'rend herald told) 

ich was the ſon in braſs, and rich in gold; 
Notbleſt by nature with the charms of face, 
Butſwift of foot, and matchleſs in the race. 
Hector! (he ſaid) my courage bids me meet 
This high atchievement, and explore the fleet: 
But firſt exalt thy ſceptre to the ſkies, 

And {wear to grant me the demanded prize; { 
Th' immortal courſers, and the glitt'ring car, 
That bear Pelides thro' the ranks of war. 
Encourag'd 


NOTE S. 


— = _ 


NOTE Ss. 

* Our author ſends out the Trojan ſpy in this 
place in a very different manner from the Grecian 
ones before. Having been very particular in deſ- 

ibing the counſel of the-Greeks, he avoids _ 
8 reader here with parallel circumſtances, and 
paſſes it in general terms. In the firſt, a wiſe old 
man propoſes the adventure with an air of de- 
ference; in the fecond, a brave young man with an 
air of authority. The one promiſes a {mall gift, but 
very honourable and certain; the other a great one, 
but uncertain and lefs honourable, becauſe it is given 
as a reward. So that Diamed and Uly/ſes are in- 
ſpired with the love of glory. Dolan is poſſeſt with 
a thirſt of gain: they proceed with 2 ſage and cir- 
cum ſpect yalour, he with raſhneſs and vanity; they 
go in conjunction, he alone; they croſs the fields 
out of the road, he follows the common track. In 
all there is a contraſt that is admirable, and a moral 
that ſtrikes every reader at firſt ſight, 

＋ It is ſcarcè to be conceived with what con- 
ciſeneſs the poet has here given us the name, the 
fortunes, the pedigree, the office, the ſhape, the 
ſwiftneſs of Dslon. He ſeems to have been emi- 
nent for nothing ſo much as for his wealth, though 
undoubtedly he was by place one of the firſt 
rank in Troy: Hector ſummons him to this aſſem- 
'bly amongſt the chiefs of Troy; nor was he un- 
known to the Greeks, for Diomed, immediately after 
he had ſeized him, calls him by his name. Per- 
haps being an herald, he had frequently paſſed be- 
tween the armies in the execution of his office. 
The ancients obſerved upon this place, that it was 
the office of Dolon which made hum offer himſelf to 


| 


* 


8 


Hector. The ſacred character gave him hopes that 
they would not violate his perſon, ſhould he happen 
to be taken; and his riches he knew were ſufficient 
to purchaſe his liberty; beſides all which advan- 
tages, he had hopes from his ſwiftneſs to eſcape any 
purſuers. | 

4 It is evident from this whole narration, that 
Dolon was a man of no real worth or courage; 
his covetouſneſs ſeems to be the ſole motive of his 
undertaking this exploit: and whereas Diamed nei- 


ther deſired any reward, nor when promiſed re- 


| quired any affurance of it; alen demands an oath, 
and will not truſt the promiſe of Hector; he every 
where diſcovers a baſe ſpirit, and by the ſequel it 
will appear, that this vain boaſter, inſtead of diſco- 
vering the army of the enemy, becomes a traitor 
to his own. 

Hector in the foregoing ſpeech promiſes the 
belt horſes in the Grecian army, as a reward 10 
any one who would undertake what he propoſed. 
Dolen immediately demands thoſe of Achilles, and 
confines the general promiſe of Hefor to the par- 
ticular horſes of that brave hero. There is ſome- 
thing very extraordinary in Hecter's taking a 
ſolemn oath, that he will give the chariots and ſteeds 
of Achilles to Dolon. The ancients knew not whoſe 
vanity moſt to wonder at, that of Dolon or Hector: 
the one for demanding this, or the other for pro- 
miſing it Though we may take notice, that Vir- 


gil liked this extravagance fo well as to imitate it, 
where Aſcanius (without being aſked) promiſes the 
horſes and armour of Turnus to Niſus, on his under- 
taking a like enterprize. 
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Enceurag'd thus no idle ſcout I go, 
Fultil thy with, their whole intentions know, 
Ev'n to the royal tent purſue my way, | 
And all their counſels, all their aims betray. 
The chief then heav'd the golden ſceptre high, 
Atteſling thus the monarch of the iky. 
Be witneſs thou ! immortal Lord of all! 
Whole thunder ſhakes the dark aerial hall: 
By none but Dalan ſhall this prize be borne, 
And him alone th' immortal ſteeds adorn. | 
Thus Herter ſwore: the Gods were call'd in vain, 
But the raſh youth prepares to ſcour the plain: 
Acroſs his back the bended bow he flung, 
A wolf's grey hide around his ſhoulders hung, 
A ferret's downy fur his helmet lin'd, 
And in his hand a pointed 3 ſhin'd. 
Then (never to return) he ſought the ſhore, 
And trod the path his feet mnit tread no more. 
Scarce had he paſs'd the ſteeds and Trajan throng, 
Still bending — as he cours'd along) 
hen, on the hollow way, th' approaching tread 
Uls/ſzs mark'd, and thus to Diomed : 
© friend! I hear ſome ſtep of hollile feet, 
Moving this way, or haſtening to the flect; 
Some 4 perhaps, to lurk beſide the main; 
Or nightly pillager that ſtrips the ſlain. 
Yet let him paſs, and win a little ſpace; 
Then ruſh behind him, and prevent his pace. 
But if too ſwift of foot he flies before, 
Confine his courſe my the fleet and ſhore, 
Betwixt the camps and him our ſpear employ, 
And intercept his hop'd return to Troy. : 
With that they ſtepp'dafide, and {teop'd their head, 
(As Dalen paſs'd) behind a heap of dead: 
Along the path the ſpy unwary flew ; 
Soft, at juſt diſtance, both the chiefs purſue. 


So diſtant they, and ſuch the ſpace between, 


As when two teams of mules divide the green, 
155 whom the hind like ſhares of land allows) 


hen now few furrows part th? approaching plows. 


Now Daun liſt ning heard them as they palt ; 
Hector (he thought) had ſent, and check'd his haſte, 
Tilt ſcarce at diſtance of a javelin's throw, 
| No voice ſucceeding, he perceiv'd the foe. 
As when two ſkilful hounds the lev'ret wind, 
Or chace through woods obſcure the trembling hind ; 
Now loſt, now ſeen, they intercept his way, 
And from the herd ſtill turn the th ing prey: 
So faſt, and with ſuch fears the 2 — flew ; 
So cloſe, ſo conſtant, the bold Greets purſue. 
Now almoſt on the fleet the daſtard falls, 
And mingles with the guards that watch the walls ; 
When brave Tydides ſtopp'd; a gen'rous thought 
Inſpir'd by Pallas in his boſom wrought, 

ſt on the foe forme forward Greek advance, 
And ſnatch the glory from his lifted lance. 
'Then thns aloud : Whoe'er thou art, remain ; 
This javelin elſe ſhall fix thee to the plain, 
He ſaid, and high in air the weapon caſt, 
Which wilful err'd, and o'er his ſhoulder paſt ; 
Then fix'd in earth. Againſt the trembling wood 
Ihe wretch ſtood propp d, and quiver'd as he ſtood ;# 
A ſudden palſy ſeiz'd his turning head; 
His looſe teeth chatter'd, and his colour fled : 
The panting warriors ſeize him as he ſtands, 
And with unmanly tears his life demands. 

O ſpare my youth, and for the breath I owe, 
Large gifts of price my father ſhall beſtow : 
Vaſt heaps of braſs ſhall in your ſhips be told, 
And ſteel well-temper'd, and refulgent gold. 

To whom Ulyſes made this wiſe reply; 
Whoe'er thou art, be bold, nor fear to die. F 
| 4 
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NOTES. 

* The Grecians did not plow in the manner now 
in uſe. They firſt broke up the ground with oxen, 
and then plowed it more lightly with mules. When 
they employed two plows 1n a field, they meaſured 
the ſpace they could plow in a day, and ſet their 
plows at the two ends of that ſpace, and thoſe plows 

roceeded toward each other. This intermediate 
3 was conſtantly fixed, but leſs in proportion 
for two plows of axen than for two of mules ; be- 
cauſe oxen are ſlower, and toil more in a field that 
has not been yet turned up; whereas mules are na- 


_ turally ſwifter, and make greater ſpeed in a ground 


that has already had the firſt plowing. This man- 

ner of meaſuring a ſpace of ground by a compariſon 

from plowing, ſeems to have been 2 = 
0 


thoſe times, from that paſſage in the firſt boo 


1 


NOTES, 

Samuel, ch. xiv. 14. And the firſt ſlaughter which 
Jonathan and his armour-bearer made, was about 
twenty men, within as it were half a furrow of an 
acre of land, which a yoke of oxen might plow.” 

} The poet here gives us a very lively picture of 
a perſon in the utmoſt agonies of fear: Dolen's 
ſwiftneſs forfakes him, and he ſtands ſhackled by 


he deſcribes by the broken turn of the Greek verſes, 
and ſomething like it is aimed at in the Engliſßh. 


t It is obſervable what caution the poet here 


uſes in reference to Dolen : Ulyſſes does not make 
him any promiſes of life, but only bids him very 
artfully not to think of dying: ſo that when Die- 
med kills him, he was not guilty of a breach of pro- 
"miſe, and the ſpy was deceived rather by the art and 
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his cowardice, The very words expreſs the thing 
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If now ſubdu' d, you fix your een, 
And tir'd with toils, negle& the watch o 
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What moves thee, ſay, when ſleep has clos'd the fight, 4 No certain guards the ud. watch partake s 15 


To roam the ſilent fields in dead of night?! 
Cam'ſt thou the ſecrets of our camp to find 
By Hacter prompted, or thy daring mind ? 
Or art ſome wretch by hopes of plunder le 
Through heaps of carnage, to deſpailghe dead ? 
Then thus pale Delon with a fearfhl look, 
(Still, as he ſpoke, his limbs with horror ſhook) 
Hither I came, by Hecter's words decav'd ; 
Much did he promiſe; ly I believ'd : .-. 
No leſs a bribe than g Achille“ car, 
And thoſe ſwift ſteeds that ſweep the ranks of war, 
Urg'd me, unwilling, this attempt to make, * 
To learn what. counſels, what reſolves you take: 


Bold was thy aim, and glorious was the prize, 
fie. replies) 2 
Far other ralers thoſe proud ſteeds demand, 8 * 
And ſcorn the guidance of a-vulgar hand; a 
Ev'n great Achilles ſcarce their rage can tame, 
Achilles ſprung from an immortal 45 
But ſay, be faithfyl, and the truth recite ! | 
Where lies ene d the Tr2jan chief to-night? t 
Where ſtand his Courſers? in what quarter ſleep 
Their other princes ? tell what watch they keep ? 


Say, ſince this conqueſt, what their ceunſcls ] 
{ are? | 
Or here to combat, from their city far, | bf 


Or back to 1/on's walls transfer the war? 
Ulyſſes thus, and thus Eumedes fon: | 


What Dolon knows, his faithful tongue ſhall n. 


Hector, the peers aſſembling in his tent, 
A council holds at I monument. 
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night? . 
| | heſe Troy but Iately to her Tuccour won, 
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Where-er yon fires aſcend, & the Tryans wake ; 

Anxious for Troy, the guard the natives keep ; 

Safe in their cares, th' auxiliar forces lleep, 

Whoſe wives and infants, from the danger far, 

Diſcharge their ſouls of half the fears of war. 
Then ſleep thoſe aids among the Tr2an train, 

(Inquir'd the chief] or ſcatter d o'er the plain? 
To whom the ſpy : Their pow'rs they thus diſpoſe: 


| The Pæons, dreadful with their bended bows, 


The Carians, Caucont, the Pelaſgian hoſt, 
And Leleges encamp along the coaſt. 


Not diſtant far, he higher on the land 
| The Zycian, Myfan, and Maomian band, 
| And £hrys:a's Rorſe, by Thymbras' ancient wall; 


The Thraciangaitaoſt, and Part from all 


Led on by Rheſus, great Eroneus' ſon : 
- I fawihi8tourlers in proud triumph go, 
Swift as the wind, and white as winter-ſnow : 


Rich ſilver plates his 8 cat infold; 


| His ſolid arms, refulgent, flame with gold; 
No mortal ſhoulders f 


uit the glorious load, 
Celeſtial Panzply, to grace a God! 4 
Let me, unhappy, to your fleet be borne. 

Or leave me here, a captive's fate to mow, 

In cruel chains: till your return reveal 

The truth or falſhood of the news I tell. 

To this Tydides, with a gloomy frown: ' 
Think not to live, though all the truth be ſhown : 
Shall we diſmiſs thee, in ſome future ſtrife 
To riſk more bravely thy now forfeit life? 

Or that again our camps thou may'ſt explore? 
No—once a traitor, thou betray'it no more. 
Sternly 


© 


NOTES. N 
ſubtlety of Les, than by his fal ſhood. Dolm's un- 
derſtanding ſeems entirely to be diſturbed by his 
fears ; he was ſo cautious as not to believe a friend 

Jjuſt before without an oath, but here he truſts an 
* without ſo much as a promiſe, . 

It is obſexvable, that the cowardice of Dolon 
here betrays him into a falfhood : though Tome are 
of opinion chat the word in the original means no 
more than g e my judgment. * 

+ The night was now. very far advaltſged, the 


| 1 approached, and the two heroes Had their 


whole dehgn Hill to execute: Les therefore com- 

Plies with the neceſſity of the time, and makes his 

rt, though at the ſame time very 

Tull. In the manner when Uhy//es comes to ſhew 

Diomed the ot of Rheſus, he uſes a ſudden trans 
wa: withouthe ulgattormof ſpeaking. 
o. 8. * a 
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Hemer to give an air of probability to this nar- 
ration, lets us underſtand; that the Trajan camp 
might eaſily be entered without diſcovery, becaufe 
there were no centinels to guard it. Ibis might 
happen partly through the ſecurity which their late 
ſycceſs had thrown them into, and partly through 
the fatigues of the former day. Beſides which, He- 
mer gives us another very natural reaſon, the negh- 
* of the auxiliar forces, ho being foreigners, 
ad nothing to loſe by the fall of Troy. | 
$ This 1s not to be underſtood of thoſe fires which 
Hector commanded to be kindled at the beginning 
of this night, but only. of the houſhold fires of the 
Trejans, diſtinct from the auxiliars. The expreſſion 
in the original is ſomewhat remarkable; but im- 
plies thoſe people that were natives of T roy. 
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Sternly he ſpoke, and as the wretch prepar'd 
With humble blandiſhment to ſtroke his beard, 
Like lightning ſwift the wrathful faulchion flew, 
Divides the neck; and cuts the nerves in two; “ 
One inſtant ſnatch'd his trembling ſoul to hell, 
"The head, yet ſpeaking, mutter'd as it fell. 
The furry helmet from his brow they tear, 
The wolf's grey hide, th* unbended bow and ſpear; 
Theſe great Uly/es lifting to the ſkies, 
To fav'ring Pallas dedicates the prize. 
Great queen of arms! receive this hoſtile ſpoil, 
And let the Thracian ſteeds reward our toil : 
Thee firſt of all the heav'nly hoſt we praiſe; 
O ſpeed our labours, and direct our ways! 
This ſaid, the ſpoils with dropping gore defac'd, 
High on a ſpreading tamarilk he Pp ac'd: Kate 
Then heap'd with reedsand gather d boughs the plain, 
To guide their footſteps to the place again. 1 
Thro' the ſtill night they croſs the devious fields, 
Slipp*ry with blood, o'er arms and heaps of ſhields. 
Arriving where the Thracian ſquadrons lay, | 
And cas d in ſleep the labours of the day, | 
Rapg'd in three lines they view the proſtrate band: 
1% horſes yok'd beſide each warrior ſtand; 
Their arms in order on the ground reclin'd, 
Thro' the brown ſhade the Falpid weapons thin'd; 
Amidit lay Rheſus, ſtretch'd in ſleep profound, | 
And the white ſteeds behind his chariot bound. 
The welcome ſight Uſes firſt deſcries 
And points to Dromed the tempting prize. 
The man, the courſers, and the car behold! 
Deſcrib'd by Dzlen, with the arms of gold. 
Now, brave Tydides! now thy courage try, 
Approach the chariot, and the ſteeds untie; 
Or if thy ſoul aſpire to fiercer deeds, 
Urge thou the ſlaughter, while I ſeize the ſteeds. 
Pallas (this faid) her hero's boſom warms,  _ 
Breath'd wa his heart, and ſtrung his nervous arms; 
Where-e'er he paſs'd, a * be purſu'd; 
His thirſty faulchion, fat with hoſtile blood, 
Bath'd all his footſteps, dy'd the fields with gore, 
And a low groan remurmur'd through the ſhore. 
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So the grim lion, from his nightly den; 
O'erleaps the fences, and invades the pen; 
On 4heep or goats, reſiſtleſs in his way, 
He falls, and foaming rends the wee prey. 
Nor ſtopp'd the fury of his vengeful hand, 

Till twelve lay breathleſs of the Thracian band. 
Ulyes following, as the part*ner flew, ' 

Back by the foot each re warrior drew; 


| The milk white courſers fudious to convey 
Safe to the ſhips, he wiſely clear'd the way; 


Leſt the fierce ſteeds, not yet to battles bred, 
Should ſtart, and tremble at the heaps of dead. 


| Now twelvedifpatch'd, the monarch laſt they found; 


Tydides faulchion fix*d him to the ground, 

Juſt then a deathful dream Minerus ſent ; + 
A warlike form appear'd before his tent, 
Whoſe viſionary ſteel his boſom tore: 

So dream'd the monarch, and awak'd no more. 

Uly/ſet now the ſnowy ſteeds detains, 

And leads them, faſten'd by the ſilver reins; 

Thefe, with his bow unbent, he laſh'd along; 

(The ſcourge forgot, on Rheſus" chariot hung.) 

Then. gave 1 friend the ſignal getire; . 
ut him, new dangers, new atclltevements fire; 

Doubttul he ſtood, or with his reeking blade 

To ſend more heroes to th* infernal ſhade, ' © 

Drag off the car where Rhzfus armour lay, 

Or heave with manly. force, and lift away. 

While unreſolv'd the fon of Tyueus lands, 

Pallas appears, and thus her chief commands. 

Enough, oy from farther ſlaughter ceaſc, _ 
Regard thy fatety, and depart in peace; 2 
Haſte to the ſhips, the gotten ſpoils en joy, 

Nor tempt too Er the hoſtile Gods of Trop. 

The voice divine.confeſs'd the martial maid; _ 
In haſte he mounted*agdther word obey'd; 

The courſers fly before Ulyſſes bow, 
Swift as the wind, and white as winter-fnow. 

Not unobſery'd they paſs'd: the God of light f 
Had watch'd his Troy, and mark'd Minerva's flight, 
Saw Tydeus' ſon with heav*nly ſuccour bleſt, 
And vengeful anger filPd his facred breaſt. he 

| wiit 
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* It may ſeem a piece of barbarity in Diomed to 
kill Dolan thus, in the very act of ſupplicating for 
mercy. But it was very neceffary that it ſhould be 
Te, for fear, if he had deferred his death, he might 

have cried out to the Tr79ans, who hearing Ris 
voice, would have been upon their guard. 


+ All the circumſtances of this action, the night, 


Rheſus buried in a profound ſleep, and Diamed with 
the ſword in his hand hanging over the head of that 
prince, furniſhed Hamer with the idea of this fic- 


_ £ 


NOTE S5. 
tion, which repreſents Rheſus dying faſt aſleep, and 
as it were beholding his enemy in a dream plunging 
a ſword into his a is image is very na- 
tural, for a man in this condition ra: 7 no farther 
than to ſee confuſedly what environs him, and to 
think it not a reality, but a viſion. | 

} Apollo's waking the-Trojans is omy an allegory 
to imply that the light of the morning awakencd 


them. 
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Swift to the Trejan camp deſcends the pow'r, 
And wakes Hrppocoin in the morning-hour, 
(On Rheſus ide accu om'd to attend, 
A faithful kinſman, and inſtfuctive friend.) 
He roſe, and ſaw the field deform'd with blood, 
An empty ſpace where late the courſers ſtood, 
The yet-warm Thracians — the coaſt 3 
For each he wept, butfor his Rheſus moſt : 
Now while on &heſus' name he calls in vain, 
The gath*ring tumult fpreads o'er all the plain; 
On heaps the Trejant ruſh, with wild affright, 
And wond'ring view the ſlaughters of the night. 
Mean while the chiefs, arriving at the ſhade 
Where hte the ſpoils of Hector's ſpy were laid, 
Uly/Jes ſtopp'd; to him Tydides bore 
The trophy, dropping yet with Dolon's gore: 
Then mounts again; again their nimbſe feet | 
The courſers ply, and thunder tow'rds the fleet. 
Old Neftor firſt percerv'd th' approaching ſound, “ 
Befpeaking thus the Grecran peers around. 
Methinks the noiſe of — ſteeds I hear 
Thick'ning this way, and gath' ring on my ear ; 
Perhaps ſome horſes of the Trejan breed 
(So may, ye Gods! my pious hopes ſucceed) 
The great Tydides and Ulyſſes bear, 
Return'd triumphant with this prize of war. 
Yet much I fear (ah may that fear be vain) 
The chiefs out-number'd by the Trojan train; 
Perhaps, ev'n now purſu'd, they ſeek the ſhore; 
Or oh! perhaps thoſe heroes are no more. 


Scarce had he ſpoke, when lo! the chiefs ap- 


pear, 
And ſpring to earth; the Greeks diſmiſs their fear ; 
With words of friendſhip and extended hands 
They greet the kings; and Neſtor firſt demands: 


ee 


By Hector ſent our forces to explore, 


e 4 | 

Say thou, whoſe praiſe&all our hoſt proclaim, 
Thou living glory of the GFeczan name 
Say whence theſe courſers, by what chance beſtow'd, 
The ſpoil of foes, or preſent of a God? 
Not thoſe fair ſteeds fo radiant and ſo gay, 
That draw the burning chariot of the day, 
Old as I am, to age I ſcorn to yield, 
And daily mirgle in the martial field ; 
But ſure till now no courſers ſtruck my fight 
Like theſe, conſpicuous thro' the ranks of fight. 
Some God, I deem, conferr'd the glorious prize, 
Bleſtas ye are, and fav'rites of the ſkies; - 
The care of him who bids the thunder roar, 


And f her, whoſe fury bathes the world with gore. 


Father! not fo, (ſage /thacus rejoin'd) 
The gifts of heav'n are of a nobler kind. 
Of Thracien lineage are the ſteeds ye view, 4 
Whole hoſtile king the brave Tydides flew; 
Sleeping he dy'd,” with all his guards around, 
And twelve belide lay gaſping on the ground. 
Theſe other ſpoils from conquer'd Halen came, 
A wretch, whoſe ſwiftne(s was his only fame, 
e now hes headleſs on the ſandy ſhore. A 
Then o'er the trench the bounding courſers flew; 
The joyful Greeks with loud acclaim purſue. 
Strait to Tydides' high pavillion borne, 
The matchleſs ſteeds his ample ſtall adorn : 
The neighing courſers their new fellows greet, 
And the full racks are heap'd with gen'rous wheat. 
But Dolun's armour; to his ſhips convey'd, | 
High on the painted ſtern Ces laid, | 
A trophy deſtin'd to the blue-ey'd maid. 
Now from nocturnal ſweat, and ſanguine ſtain, 
They cleanſe their bodies in the neighb'ring * 8 
3 hen 
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NOTES. | 
*' It may with an appearance of reaſon be aſked, 
whence it could be that Near, whoſe ſenſe of hear- 
ing might be ſuppoſed to be impaired by his great 
age, ſhould be the firſt perſon among fo many youth- 
ful warriors who hears the tread of the horſe's feet 
at a diſtance? In anſwer to this we may obſerve, 


that Neſtor had a particular concern for the ſafety of * 


Diomed and Uly/Jes on this occaſion, as he was the 
perſon who, by propoſing the undertaking, had ex- 
205 them to a very ſignal danger: and conſequent- 
y his extraordinary care for their preſervation, did 
more than ſupply the diſadvantage of his age. This 
agrees very well with what immediately follows; 
for the old man breaks out into a tranſport at the 
light of them, and in a wild ſort of joy aſks ſome 
queſtions, which could not have proceeded from 
him, but while he was under that happy ſurptize. 


+ Minerva. 


| N OT ES. i 

{| It is obſervable, that Hamer M this place un- 
ravels the ſeries of this night's exploits, and inverts 
the order of the former narration. This is partly 
occaſioned by a neceſſity of Mars inquiries, and 
partly to relate the fame thing in a different way, 
that he might not tire the reader with an exact re- 
petition of what he knew before. 

How comes it to paſs that the gout ſhould here- 
call Delon the thirteenth that was flain, whereas he 
had already numbered up thirteen beſides him? An 
eminent critic anſwers, that he mentions N Hus by 
himſelf, by way of eminence. Then coming to 
recount the Thracans, he reckons twelve of them; 
ſo that taking Rheſus feparately, Deolon will make 
the thirteenth. 

$ We have here a regimen verv agreeable to the 
ſimplicity and auſterity of the old heroic times. 
Theſe werriors plunge into the ſea to waſh them. 

ſelves ; 
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Then in the poliſh'd bath, refreſh'd from toil, 
Their joints they ſupple with diſſolving oil, 


men — — 


In due repaſt indulge the genial hour, “ 


And firſt to Pallas the libations pour 
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They fit, rejoicing in her aid divine, | 
And the crown'd goblet foams with floods of wine. 
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NO T E S. 
ſelves; for the ſalt water is not only more purifying 
than any other, but more corroborates the nerves. 
'They an enter into a bath, and rub their 
bodies with oil, which by ſoftening and moiſtening 
the fleſh prevents too great a diſſipation, and reſtores 


* It appears from hence with what preciſeneſs 
Homer diltinguiſhes the time of theſe * It 
is evident from this paſſage, that immediately after 
their return, it was day- light; that being the time of 
taking ſuch a repaſt as . . deſcribed. 6 
We cannot conclude the notes to this book with- 
out obſerving, that what ſeems the principal beauty 
of it, and what diſtinguiſhes it among all the others, 
is the livelineſs of it's paintings: the reader ſees the 
molt natural night ſcene in the world; he is led ſtep 
by ſtep, with the adventurers, and made the com- 
anion of all their expectations, and uncertainties. 

We ſee the very colour of the ſky, know the time to 
a minute, are impatient while the heroes are arming, 


| 


NOTE $. 
our imagination ſteals out after them, becomes privy 
to all their doubts, and even to the ſecret wiſhes of 
their hearts ſent np to Minerva. We are alarmed 
at the approach of Dolon, hear his very footſteps, 
aſſiſt the two chiefs in purſuing him, and ſtop juſt 
with the ſpear that arreſts him. We are perfectly 
acquainted with the ſituation of all the forces, with 
the figure in which they lie, with the diſpoſition 'of 
Rheſus and the Thracians, with | the poſture of his 
chariot-and horſes. The marſhy ſpot of ground 
where Dolon is killed, the tamariſk, or aquatic 

plants upon which they hang his ſpoils, and the 
reeds that are heaped together to mark the place, are 
circumſtances the moſt pictureſque imaginable. And 


though it muſt be owned, that the human figures in 
this place are excellent, and diſpoſed in the pro- 
pereſt actions; we cannot but confeſs our opinion, 
that the chief beauty of it is in the proſpect, a 


finer than which was never drawn by any pencil. 
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True Trnrrd BaTTLE, AND THE Acrs or AGAMENNOX., 


Agamemnon having armed himſelf, leads the Grecians ts battle: Hector prepares the Trojans 14 receive them: 
while Jupiter, Juno and Minerva give the fignals of war. Agamemnon bears all before him ; and Hector ts 
commanded by Jupiter (who ſends Iris Ao that purpsſe ) to decline the engagement, till the king ſhall be wounded 
and retire from the field. He then makes a great laughter of the enemy ; Ulyſſes and Diomed put a flap to him 
for a time ; but the latter being wounded by Paris, is obliged to deſert his companion, who is encompaſſed by the 
Trojans, "wounded, and in the utmeſi danger, till Menelaus and Ajax reſcue him. Hector comes again/ 
Ajax, but that hero alone oppoſes multitudes, and rallies the Greeks. In the mean time Machaon, in the other 
. eving of the army, is pierced with an arroto by Paris, and carried from the fight in Neſtor's charist, Achilles 
{who overlocked-the action from his. ſhip ) ſends Patroclus ts inquire which of the Greeks was wounded in that 
manner ? Neſtor entertains him in his tent with an account of the accidents of the day, and a long recital of ſome 
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former wars which he remembered, tending to put Patroclus upon perſuading Achilles 1 fight for his country- 


men, or at leaſt to permit him to do it, clad in Achilles's armour. 


alſo wounded, and alſiſis him in that diſtreſs. 


atroclus n his return meets Eurypylus 


This book opens with the eight and twentjeth day of the poem: and the ſame day, with it's various actions and aduw1- 
| urteenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, and part of the 
erghteenth books. The ſcene lies in the field near the manument , Ilus. 


tures, is extended through the twelfth, thirteenth, 7 


_— 


MS ä  W. 


HE ſaffron morn, with early bluſhes ſpread, 

No roſe refulgent from Tithanus bed; 
With new-born day to gladden mortal ſight, 
And gild the courts of heav'n with ſacred light. 


thc het. Can Mt * WY" —_—_. * A. 


| When baleful Eris ſent by yes command, 
The torch of diſcord blazing in her hand, 
Through the red ſkies her bloody fign extends, 


And wrapt in tempeſts, o'cr the fleet deſcends. 
| High 
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N OT ES. 

* As Homer's invention is in nothing more won- 
derful, than in the great variety of characters with 
which his pcems are diverſiſied, ſo his judgment 
appears in nothing more exact, than in that pro- 
priety with which each character is maintained. 
But this exactneſs muſt be collected by a diligent 
attention to his conduct through the Whole: and 
when the particulars of each character are laid to- 
ether, we ſhall find them all proceeding from the 
— temper and diſpoſition of the perſon. If this 
obſervation be neglected, the poet's conduct will 
loſe much of it's true beauty and harmony. It will 
not be unpleaſant to the reader, to conſider the pic- 
ture of Agamemnon, drawn by ſo malterly an hand as 


— 


| 


8 NOTE S. 
that of Homer, in it's full length, after having ſeen 


him in ſeveral views and lights ſince the beginning 


of the poem. He is a maſter of policy and ſtrata- 
gem, and maintains a good underſtanding with his 
council; which was but neceſſary, conſidering how 
many different, independent nations and intereſts he 
had to manage: he ſeems fully conſcious of his 
own ſuperior authority, and always knows the time 
when to exert it; he is perſonally very valiant, but 
not without ſome mixture of fierceneſs: highly re- 
ſentful-of the injuries done his family, even more 
than \Tenelaus himſelf: warm both in his paſſions 


and affeRions, particularly in the love he bears his 
brother. In ſhort, he is (as Hamer himſelf in an- 
Nn | other 
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Tar WORKS oF HOMER Com 


PLETE, 


High on Ulyſſes” bark, her horrid ſtand 
She took, and thunder'd thro? the ſeas and land.“ 
Ev'n 4jax and Achilles heard the ſuund, 
Whoſe ſhips, remote, the guarded navy bound, 
Thence the black fury through the Grecian throng 
With horror ſounds the loud Orthian ſong :+ 
The navy ſhakes, and at the dire alarms 
Hach boſom boils, each warrior (tarts to arms. 
No more they ſigh, inglorious to return, 
But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn, 
The king of men his hardy hoſt inſpires 

With loud command, with great example fires ; 
Himſelf firſt roſe, himſelf before the reſt 
His mighty limbs in radiant armour dreſt. 

And firit he cas'd his manly legs around 

In ſhining greaves, with ſilver buckles bound: 
The beaming cuiraſs next adorn'd his breaſt, 
The ſame which once king Cinyras polleſt : 1 
LO fame of Greece and her allembled hoſt 

1ad reach'd that monarch on the Cyprian coaſt ; 
Twas then, the friendſhip ef the chief to gain, 
This glorious gift he ſent, nor ſent in yain.) 


— * 


— — ll 
Ten rows of azure ſteel the work infold, 

Twice ten of tin, and twelve of ductile gold; 
Ihree glitt 'ring dragons to the gorget riſe, 

W hoſe imitated ſcales againſt the ſkies 

Refleed various light, and arching bow'd, $ 
Like colour'd rainbows 0'er a thow'ry cloud. 
Jade's wond'rous bow, of three celeſtial dyes, 
Plac'd as a ſign to man amid the ſkies.) 

A radiant baldrick o'er his ſhoulder ty'd, 
Suſtain'd the {word that glittcr'd at his ſide : 
Gold was the hilt, a filver ſheath encas'd 

The ſhining blade, and golden hangers grac'd. 
His buckler's mighty orb was next diſplay'd, 
That round the warrior caſt a dreadful ſhade ; 
Ten zones of braſs it's ample brim ſurround, 
And twice ten boſles the bright convex crown'd : 
Tremendous Gorgon frown'd upon it's field, 
And circling terrors fill'd th* expreflive ſhield : +» 
Within it's concave hung a ſilver thong, 

On which a mimic ſerpent creeps along, 

His azure length in eaſy waves extends, 

Till in three heads th* embroider'd monſter ends. 


—— 


NOTES. 

other place deſcribes him) both a good king, and a 
great warrior. It is very obſervable how this hero 
riſes in the eſteem of the reader as the poem ad- 
vances: it opens with many. circumltances very 
much to the diſadvantage of his character; he in- 
ſults the prieſt of Apalls, and outrages Achilles: but 
in the ſecond book he grows ſenſible of the effects 
of his raſhneſs, and takes the fault entirely upon 
himfelf: in the fourth he ſhews himſelf a ſkilful 
commander, by exhorting, N and perform- 
ing all the offices of a good 5 : In the eighth 
he is deeply touched by the fufferings of his army, 
and makes all the people's calamities his own : in 
the ninth he endeavours to reconcile him elf to 
Achilles, and condeicends to be the 
cauſe it is for the public good: in the tenth, find- 
ing thoſe endeavours ineffectual, his concern kee 
him the whole night awake, in contriving all poſſible 
methods to aſſiſt them: and now in the eleventh 
as it were reſolving himſelf to ſupply the want of 
Achilles, he grows prodigiouſly in his valour, and 

erforms wanders in his fingle perſon. Thus we 
Foe Agamemnon continually winning upon our eſteem, 
as we grow acquainted with him ; ſo that he ſeems 
to be like that Goddeſs the poet deſcribes, who was 
low at the firſt, but riſing by degrees, at laſt reaches 
the very heavens. | 
* With what a wonderful ſublimity does the poet 

in this book? He awakens the reader's curiolity, 


be 
and ſounds an alarm to the approaching battle. 


——— 


etitioner, be- 
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N OT E S. 0 
With what magnificence does he uſher in the deeds 
of Agamemnon He ſeems for a while to have loſt 
all view of the main battle, and lets the whole action 
of the poem ſtand ſtill, to attend the motions of this 
ſingle hero. Inſtead of a herald, he brings down a 
Goddeſs to inflame the army ; inſtead of a trumpet, 
or ſuch warlike muſic, June and Minerva thunder 
over the field of battle: Fove rains down drops of 
blood, and averts his eyes from ſuch a ſcene of hor- 
rors. By the Goddeſs Eris is meant that ardour 
and impatience for the battle which now infpired 
the Grecian army: they who juſt before werealmoſt 
in deſpair, now burn for the fight, and breathe no- 
thing but war. | 

+ This is a kind of an Odate ſong, invented and 
ſung on purpoſe to fire the foul to noble deeds in 
war. Such was that of Timotheus before Alexander 
the Great, which had ſuch an influence upon him, 
that he leaped from his ſeat, and laid hold on his 
arms. 

+ It is probable this paſſage of Cinyras, king of 
Gyprus, alludes to a true hiſtory; and what makes 
it the more ſo is, that this iſland was famous for it's 
mines of ſeveral metals. 

§ The poet intended to reprefent the bendin 
figure of theſe ſerpents, as well as their colour, by 
comparing them to rainbows, This is a parallel 
| paſſage to that in Geneſis, where God tells Noah, “ I 


have ſet my bow in the clouds, that it may be for a 
ſign of the covenant between me and the earth,”? _ 
| 6 5 
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Laſt o'er his brows his fourfold helm he plac'd, 

With nodding horſe-hair formidably grac'd; 

And in his hands two ſteely javelins wields, 

That blaze to heav'n, and lighten all the fields. 
That inſtant uns, and the martial Maid 

In happy thunders promis'd Greece their aid; 

High o'er the chief they claſh'd their arms in air, 

And leaning from the clouds, expect the war. 
Clole to the limits of the trench and mound, 

The hery courſers to their chariots bound 

The ſquires reſtrain'd: the foot, with thoſe who wield 

The lighter arms, ruſh forward to the field.“ 

To ſecond theſe in clole array combin'd, 

The ſquadrons ſpread their ſable wings behind. 

Now thouts and tumults wake the tardy ſun, 

As with the light the warriors toils begun. 

Ev*n Feve, whoſe thunder ſpoke his wrath, diſtill'd 

Red drops of blood o'cr all the fatal field ; + 

The woes of men unwilling to ſurvey, 

And all the flaughters that muſt ſtain the day. 
Near //us' tomb in order rang'd around, 

The Trojan lines poſleſs'd the riſing ground, 

There wiſe Polydamas ant Hlector ſtood; 

Huneas, honour d as a guardian God; 

Bold Polybus, Agenor the divine; 

The brother warriors of Antenor's line; 

With youthful Acamas, whoſe beauteous face 

And fair proportion, match'd th' etherial race; 

Great Hector, cover'd with his ſpacious ſhield, 

Plies all the troops, and orders all the field. 


; 


As the red ſtar now ſhows his ſanguine fires Þ 
Through the dark clouds, and now in night retires ; 
Thus through the ranks appear'd the god-like man, 
Plung'd in the rear, or blazing in the van; | 
| While ſtreamy ſparkles, reſtleſs as he flies, 

Flaſh from his arms as light'ning from the ſkies. 

As ſweating reapers in ſome wealthy field, $ 
Rang'd in two bands, their crooked weapons wield, 
Bear down the furrows, till their labours meet; 
Thick fall the heapy harveſts at their feet. 

So Greece and Troy the field of war divide, 

And falling ranks are ſtrow'd on ev'ry fide, 

None ſtoop'd a thought to baſe inglorious flight; 
But horſe to horſe, and man to man they fight. 

Not rabid wolves more fierce contelt their prey ; 
Each wounds, each bleeds, but none reſign the day. 
Diſcord with joy the ſcene of death deſcries, 

And drinks large flaughter at her ſanguine eyes: 
Diſcord alone, of all th' immortal train, 

Swells the red horrors of this direful plain : 

'The Gods in peace their golden manſions fill, 
Rang'd in bright order on th* Olympzan hill; 

But gen'ral murmurs told their griefs above, 

And each accus'd the partial will of Zeve. 

Mean while apart, ſuperior, and alone, 

Th' eternal Monarch, on his awful throne, 
Wrapt in the blaze of boundleſs glory ſate; 

And fix'd, fulfill'd the juſt decrees of fate. 

On earth he turn'd his all- conſid'ring eyes, 

And mark'd the ſpot where lion's tow'rs ariſe; 


The 


NOTE Ss. 

* Here we ſce the order of battle is inverted, and 
oppoſite to that which Neftar propoſed in the fourth 
book: for it is the cavalry which is there ſuſtained 
by the infantry ; here the infantry by the cavalry. 
But to-deliver our opinion, we believe it was the near- 
neſs of the enemy that obliged 4gamemnon to change 
the diſpoſition of the battle: he would break their 
battalions with his infantry, and compleat their de- 
feat by his cavalry, which ſhould fall upon the 
flyers. 

"1 Theſe prodigies, with which Homer embelliſhes 
his poetry, are the fame with thoſe which hiſtory 
relates not as ornaments, but as truths. Nothin 
is more common in hiftory than ſhowers of blood. 
and philoſophy gives us the reaſon of them: the two 
| battles which had been fought on the plains of Troy, 
had ſo drenched them with blood, that a great 
quantity of it might be exhaled in vapours, and 
carried into the air, and being there condenſed, fall 
down again in dews and drops of the ſame colour. 

We have juſt ſeen at full length the picture of 
the general of the Greeks: here we fee Heclor beau- 
tifully drawn in miniature. This proceeded from 


NOT ES. 

the great judgment of the poet: it was neceſſary to 
| ſpeak fully of Agamemnon, who was to be the chief 
hero of this battle, and briefly of Hectar, who had 
ſo often been ſpoken of at large before. This is an 
inſtance that the poet well knew when to be con- 
ciſe, and when to be copious. It is impoſſible that 
any thing ſhould be more happily imagined than 
this ſimilitude: it is fo lively, that we fee Hecbor 
ſometimes ſhining in arms at the head of his troops; 
and then immediately loſe ſight of him, while he 
| xetires in the ranks of the army. 

It will be neceſſary for the underſtanding of 
this ſimilitude, to explain the method of mowing 
in Homer's days: they mowed in the ſame manner 
as they plowed, beginning at the extremes of the 
field, which was equally divided, and proceeded till 
| they met in the middle of it. By this means the 
raifed an emulation between both parties, which 
ſhould finiſh their ſhare firſt. If we conſider this 
cuſtom, we ſhall find it a very happy compariſon to 
the two armies advancing againſt each other, to- 

ther with an exact reſemblance in every circum- 
— the poet intended to illuſtrate. c 
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COMPLETE. 


The ſea with ſhips, the fields with armies ſpread, 

The victor's rage, the dying, and the dead. 
Thus while the morning: beams increaſing bright 

Yer heav'n's pure azure Is the growing light, 

Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 

Fach adverle battle goar'd with equal wounds, 

But now (what time in ſome fequeſter'd vale * 

The weary woodman ſpreads his ſparing meal, 

When his tir'd arms retuſe the axe to rear, 

And claim a reſpite from the ſylvan war; 

But not till halt the proſtrate foreſts lay 

Stretch'd in long ruin, and expos'd to day) 
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1 Then, nor till then, the Greeks impulſive might + 


Pierc'd the black phalanx, and let in the light. 
Great Agamemnon then the ſlaughter led, | 
And flew Bienor at his people's head: 

Whoſe ſquire Oileus, with a ſudden ſpring, 

Leap'd from the chariot to revenge his king, 

But in his front he felt the fatal wound, 

Which pierc'd his brain, and ſtretch'd himon the ground: 
Atrides ſpoil'd, and left them on the plain: 


Vain was their youth, their glitt' ring armour vain; 


Now ſoil'd with duſt, and naked to the ſky, 


Their ſnowy limbs and beauteous bodies lie. F 


Two 
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NOTE 8s, 

One may gather from hence, that in Homer's 
ume they did not meaſure the day by hours, but by 
the progreſſion of the ſun ; and diſtinguiſhed the 
parts of it by the moſt noted employments. It may 
perhaps be entertaining to the reader to ſee a general 
account of the menſuration of time among the an- 
cients, which we ſhall take from Spondanus. At 
the beginning of the world it is certain there was no 
diſtinction of time but by the light and darkneſs, 
and the whole day was included in the general terms 
of the evening and the morning. Munſter makes a 
pretty obſervation upon this cuſtom : Our long- 
lived fore- fathers (ſays he) had not ſo much occaſion 
to be exact obſervers how the day palled, as their 
frailer ſons, whole ſhortneſs of life makes it neceſ- 
ſary to diltinguiſh every part of time, and ſuffer none 
of it to flip away without their obſervation. - It is 
not improbable but that the Chaldzans, many ages 
alter the flood, were the firſt who divided the day 
into hours; they being the firſt who applied them- 
ſelves with any ſucceſs to aſtrology. The mot 
ancient ſun-dial we read of, is that of Achaz, men- 
tioned in the ſecond book of Kings, ch. 20, about 
the time of the building of Rome: but as theſe were 
of no uſe in clouded days, and in the night, there 
was another invention of meaſuring the parts of 
time by water; but that not being ſufficicntly exact, 
they laid it aide for another by BET. It 1s certain 
the uſe of dials was carlier among the Greeks than 
the Romans; it was above three hundred years after 
the building of Rome before they knew any thing of 


them: but yet they had divided the day and night 


into twenty-four hours, as appears from FYarrs and 
Macrobius, though they did not count the hours as 


we do, numerically, but from midnight to mid- 


night, and diſtinguiſhed them by particular names, 
as by the cock-crowing, the dawn, the mid-day, &c. 
The firſt ſun-dial we read of among the "bg 
which divided the day into hours, is mentioned by 


year of the wars with Pyrrhus. 


— 
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| NOTE $. 
Pliny, lib. 1, cap. 20, fixt upon the temple of 2ui- 
rinus by L. Papyrius the cenſor, about the twelfth 
But the firſt that 
was of any uſe to the public, was ſet up near the 
r:flra in the forum by Valerius Nasa the conſul, 
alter the taking of Catana in Sicily; from whence 
it was brought, thirty years after the firſt had been 
ſet up by Papyrius: but this was ſtill an imperfect 
one, the lines of it not exactly correſponding with 
the ſeveral hours. Yet they made uſe of it many 
years, till ©. Marcius Philippus placed another by 
it, greatly improved: but theſe had ſtill one com- 
mon defect of being uſeleſs in the night, and when 
the ſkies were overcaſt, All theſe inventions being 
thus ineffectual, Scipio Nafica ſome years after mea- 
ſured the day and night into hours from the drop- 
ping of water. 

f We had juſt before ſeen that all the Gods were 
withdrawn from the battle; that Jupiter was re- 
ſolved, even againſt the inclinations of thetn all, to 
honour the Trojans. Yet we here ſee the Greeks 
breaking through them ; the love the poet bears to 
his countrymen makes him aggrandize their valour, 
and over-rule even the decrees of fate. To vary 
his battles, he ſuppoſes the Gods to be abſent this 
day; and they are no ſooner gone, but the courage 
of the Greets prevails, even againſt the determina- 
tion of Jupiter. 

} Some refine upon this place, and believe that 
Homer intended, by particularizing the whiteneſs of 
the limbs, to ridicule -the effeminate education of 
theſe unhappy youths. But as ſuch an interpreta- 


tion may be thought below the majeſty of an epic 
poem, and a kind of barbarity to infult the unfor- 
tunate, we thought it better to give the paſſage an 
air of compaſſion. As the words are equally capable 
of either meaning, we imagined the reader would 
be more pleaſed with the humanity of the one, than 
with the ſatire of the other. 
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Two ſons of Priam next to battle; move, - 
The product one of marriage, one of love; 
In the ſame car the brother warriors ride, 

This took the charge to combat, that to guide: 
Far other taſk, than when they wont to keep, 
On 14a's tops, their father's fleecy ſheep! 

Theſe on, the mountains once Achilles found, 
And captive led, with pliant oſiers bound; 
Then to their fire for ample ſums reſtor d; 

But now to periſh by Atrides ſword: 
Pierc'd in the breaſt the baſe-born Iſus bleeds : 
Cleft through the head, his\brother's fate ſucceeds 
Swift to the ſpoil. the haſty victor falls, be 
And ſtript, their features to his mind recalls. 

The Trejant fee the youths untimely die, ö 
But helpleſs. tremble for themſelves, and fly. 

So when a lion, ranging o'er the lawns, | 
Finds, on ſome graſſy lare, the couching fans, 


Their bones he cracks, their reeking vitals draws, 


And grinds the 838 with bloody jaws; 
The frighted hind beholds, and dares not ſtay, 
But ſwift through ruſtling thickets burſts her way 
All droun'd in ſweat the panting mother flies, 
And the big tears roll trickling from her eyes. 
Amidſt tne tumult of the routed train: 
The ſons of falfe Antimachus were ſlain ; 
He, who for bribes his faithleſs counſels ſold, 
And voted Helen's ſtay for Paris gold. 
Atrides mark'd as theſe their ſafety fought, 
And ſlew the children for the-father's Wh 
T beir head{trong horſe unable to reſtraing ' , 
They ſhook with fear, and dropp'd the ſilken rein; 
Then in their chariot on their knees they fall, 
And thus with lifted hands for mercy call. 
Oh ſpare our youths, and for the life we owe, 
Anttmachus ſhall copious gifts beſtow; | 
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Soon as he hears, that not in battle lain; 
The Grecian ſhips bis captive ſons detain, 
Large heaps of braſs in ranſom ſhall be told, 
And ſteel well temper'd; and perſuaſive gold. 
'Theſe words, attended with a flood of tears, 
The youths addreſs'd to unrelenting ears: 
The, vengeful monarch gave this ftern reply; 
If from Aitimachus ye ſpring, ye die: 
The daring wretch who once in council ſtood + 
To ſhed e and my brother's blood, 
Fon proffer'd peace ! and ſues his feed for grace! 
No, die, and pay the forfeit of your race. 
This faid, Fiſander from the car he caſt, 
And pierc*d his breaſt : ſupine he breath'd his laſt, 
His brother leap'd to earth; but as he lay, 
The trenchant faulchion lopp'd his hands away; 
His ſever'd head was tofs'd among the throng, 
And rolling drew a bloody trail along. 
Then, where the thickeſt fought, the victor flew ; 
The:king's example all his Greets purſue. | 
Now by the foot the flying foot were ſlain, { 
Horſe trod by horſe, lay foaming on the plain. 
From the dry fields thick clouds of duſt ariſe, 
Shade the black hoſt; and intercept the ſkies. 
The braſs- hoof d ſteeds tumultuous plunge and bound, 
And the thick thunder beats the lab' ring ground. 
Still ſlaught' ting on, the king of men proceeds; 
The diſtanc'd army wonders at his deeds. 
As when the winds with raging flames confpire, 
And o'er the foreſts roll the flood of fire, 
In blazihg heaps. the grove's old honeurs fall, 
And one retulgent ruin levels all. | 
Before Atrides' rage fo ſinks the foe, 


Whole ſquadrons vaniſh; and huge heads lie Tow; 


The ſteeds fly trembling from his waving ſword ; 
And many a car, now lighted of it's lord, 
| Wert Wide 
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NOTE $. | 
Hamer never lets any opportunity paſs of men- 
tioning the bero of his poem, Achilles: he gives 
here an inſtance of his former reſentment, and at 
once varies his poetry, and exalts his character. 
Nor does he mention bim curforily ; he ſeems un- 
_ to leave him; and when he purſues the 
thread of the ſtory in à few lines, takes occaſion 
to ſpeak again of him. This is a very artful con- 
duct ; by mentioning him ſo frequently, he takes 
care that the reader ſhould” not forget him, and 
ſhews the im nce of that hero; whoſe anger is 
the ſubject of his poem. 4 
It is obſervable that Homer with a great deal 
of art interweaves the true hiſtory of the Trajan 
war in his poem: he here qꝑives a circumſtance that 
cu 5 back from the tenth year of the war to 
0. Fe 


— 


' NOT ES. 


the very beginning of it. So that 9 the action 


of the poem takes up but a ſmall part of the laſt year of 
the war; yet by fuch incidents as theſe we are taught 


a2 great many particulars that happened through the 
W 


| 


| narration. 


ole ſeries of it. 

1 After Homer with a poetical juſtice has puniſh- 
ed the ſons of Antimachus for the crimes of the fa- 
ther; he carries on the narration, and preſents alt 
the terrors of the battle to our view: we fee in the 
lively defcription the men and chariots overthrown, 
and hear the trampling of the horſes feet. Thus 
the poet very artfully, by fuch ſudden alarms, 
awakens the attention of the reader, that is apt to 
be tired and grow remiſs by a plain and maze cool 
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Wide o'er the-ficlds with guideleſt fury folls, 60 
Breaking their ranks, and cruſhing; out their ſouls; 
While his keen faule hiofnt drinks theavarrior's lives zl 
More gruteful, now, to vultures than their wives! * 
Pei haps great {fer then had found his fate, 
But 7:ve and-deſtiny proleng'd his fate. 
Safe from the darts, the care of heav'n he ſtood, 
Amidſt alarms, and death, and duſt, and blood. 
Now paſt the tomb where ancient llus lav, r 
Thro' the mid field the routed uunge their way: 
Where the wild figs th adjbining ſummit crown, 
That path they take, and ſpeed to reach the town. 
As ſwift, Atrides with loud ſhouts purſu d 
Hot with his toil, and bath'd in hoſtile blood. 
Now near the beech. trex, and the Scan gates, 
The hero halts, and his aſſociates walts. 25 
Mean, while on ev'ry ſide, around the plain, 
Diſpers'd, diſorder'd, fly the Nin tra. 
So flies à herd of beeves, that hear diſinay d 
The lion's roaring through the midnight ſhade; 
On heaps they tumble with ſucceſsleſs haſte 
The ſavage ſeizes, draws, and rends the laſte: 
Not with leſs fury. ſtern Atrides flem. end! 
Still preſs'd the rout, and {till the hindmoſt ſlew. 
Hurl'd from their cars the hraveſt Thiefs are kil'd, 
And rage, and death, and carnage, load the field. 
Now ſtorms the victor at the Trojan Wall; 
Surveys the tow'rs, and meditates their fall. 
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But Fove deſcendingiſhook th“ I his, 
And dovu the ir ſummits pour d w hundred rilts: 
Th unkindled lighit'ningun his hand he took} ;;, 
And thus the many- colour d maid: beſpoke. 7 
Iris, with haſte thy golden wings difplay;Þ'1o © 
To god. like Hector this our word con ve. 
While Agumemnon waſtes the ranks around,. 
Fights in the froutʒꝭ and bathes with/blool the ground. 
Bid him give way ;z but iſſue forth commands. 
And truſt the warto leſs ĩmportant hands: 
But when; or wounded by the ſpear, or dart, 
That chief ſhall- mount his chariot, and depart:: 


Till to the main the burning ſun deſcend/ 
N 


7 ; The chief ſhe found amidſt the ranks of war, 


Then Fove 8 his arm, and fire his breaſt, - 
Ihen to her thips:thall flying Gere be preſs d, 


And ſacred night. her awful ſhade ettend. 
He ſpoke, and rit at his word obey d; 
On wings of wind deſcends the uarious maid. 


"| $4 «4 1 


Claſe to the bulwarks, on his glitt ring car. 
The Goddeſs then, O ſon of Priam heat! 
From Zave I come, aiid his high mandate bear. 
While Agamemnon waſtes the ranks ardund. 
Fights in the ſront, and bathes with blood the ground, 
Abſtain from fight; et i ſſue forth commands, 
And truſt the: war to leſs important hands. l 
But hen, or Maunded by the ſpear, or dart, 

| The chief ſhall mont his chariot, and depart; 
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* This-is'a reflection of thepoet, and ſuch an one 
as ariſes from a ſentument of compattian; and indeed 
there is nothing more moving than to ſee thoſe 
berves,! who were the love and delight of their 
ſpquſes, reduced ſuddenly: to ſuch u condttwtof 
horror, that thoſe very-wiyes durſt not- look upon 
therm. We were very much ſurpriſed to find a re- 


mark of Fuflathivs, upon dh, which Teems very | 
wrong afhd'iunjult;; he!/wdbld! haue it that there is 


in this place ancellipſis, which comprehends a ſevete 
raillery; For, (fays he) Hamer would imply, that 
thoſe dead Warriors Were mawumore agreeable: to 
vultures, than they had ever been in all- their days 
to their Wives. | Lhis-is-veryridiculoys;- to. ſpp- 

oſe that theſe unhappy! women did not love their 
Lone, is to inſult: them barbaroully in their 
affliction; and every body can ſee that ſuch 8 
thought in this place Would have appeared mean, 
frigid, aud out of ſeaſon, | Homen, on: thezeontrarys 


always endeavours to excite compaſſion by the grief 


of the wives, whole huſbands are killed in the bat- 


tle, "IL At 0164 KvY0 tl 3 WY bine 1d 50 
+ By the exactneſs of Homer's deſcription. we ſes 
as in a landſcape the very place where this battle 


: 
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was fought. Agamemmon drives the Trijary from 
| the tomb of Jus here they encamped all the night; 
that tomb ſtobd in the middle of the plain: from 
thence he purſues them by the wild fig tree tꝭ the. 
beechtree, and from thence to the very Scen gate. 
| Thus the ſcent of action is fixed, and we fer the 
very rout through which the one retreats, and the 


- 


"offer advances. .,» 4 3 | 

Its exident that ſome {ſych-cantrivance as this 
was neceſſary; the Jian learn from the be- 
 ginbing of this book, werecth be victoriuus us day; 
but it Jupiter had not mow interpòſe d) they had - 
been driven rn Within the walls of Trey. B 
this means alſo ehdvpdet; conſults both for me 
honuur of Hectom und that of Agamemnon. Hgamens 
nan has time enough to ſhe the greatneſs of his 
valour and! ziteis na diſgtacs ge Hadtor not ito en- 
counter lim en Jupllan Interpoſes. The poet 
gives us. here! a ſketch of hat ĩs dran put at large 
in the ſtory of this whole bogkz this he does to 
| raiſe the curibſity of Me; geader, and mad him 
impatient to hear theſo great actions which muſt 
be performed before Humemnon : can; retire; and 
Hector be victorious. di) mon word z itt 
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Then e thall firing thy arm, and fire thy breaſt, 
Then to her ſhips ſhalt flying Greece be preſt, 
Till to the main the burning fun deſcend,” © 
And facred night her awful ſhade extend. | 
She ſaid, and vaniſh'd: Hector, with a bound, © 
Springs from his chariot on the'trembling ground, 
In clanging arms : he graſps in either 2 1 
A pointed lance, and ſpeeds from band to band; 
Revives their ardour, turns their ſteps from flight, 
And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. 
T hey ſtand to arms : the Greeks their onſet dare, 
Condenfetheir pow'rs, and wait the coming war. 
New force, new ſpirit to each breaſt returns: 
The fight renew'd with fiercer fury burns: 
The king leads on; all fix on him their eye, 
And learn from him, to conquer, or to die. 
Ye facred nine, celeſtial Muſes ! tell, * 

Who fac'd him firſt, and by his proweſs fell? 
The great Iphidamas, the bold and young, + | 
From ſage Antenor and Theans ſprung ; 
Whom from his youth his grandſire C eus bred, 
And nurs'd in Thrace where ſnowy flocks are fed. 
Scarce did the down his rofy cheeks inveſt, 
And early honour warm his gen'rous breaſt, 
When the kind fire conſign'd his daughter's charm 

Theano's ſiſter) to his youthful arms. 2 8 

ut call'd by glory to the wars of Trey, 
He leaves untaſted the firſt fruits of joy; 
From his lov'd bride departs with melting eyes, 
And'ſwift to aid his dearer country flies. M1 
Witch twelve black ſhips he reach'd Percope's ſtrand, 
Thence took the long, laborious march by land. 
Now fierce for fame, before the ranks he ſprings, 
Tow'ring in arms, and braves the king of kings. 
Atrides firſt diſcharg'd the miſſive ſpear; | 
The Trejan ſtoop'd, the javelin paſs'd in air. 
Then near the corſelet, at the monarch's heart, 
With all his ſtrength the youth directs his dart: 


3 * 


1 


al 
: 


| But the broad belt, with plates of filver bound, 


: 


The point rebated, and tepell'd the wound, 
Encumber'd with the dart, Atrizes ſtands, 


: 
- 


Till grafp'd with force, he wrench'd it from hs 


hands, | 


At once his weighty. ſword diſcharg'd a wound 
Full on his neck, that fell'd him to the ground. 


Stretch'd in the duſt th' unhappy warrior lies, 
And flegpeternal-ſeals his [ſwimming eyes. 
Oh worthy better fate! oh early flam ! 


„Thy country's friend; and virtuous, tho' in vain | 


No more the youth ſhall join his conſort's ſide, 
At once a virgin, and at once a bride! 
No more with preſents het embraces meet, 


Or lay the ſpoils of conqueſt at her feet. 
On whom his paſſion, laviſh of his ſtore, 


Beſtow'd ſo much, and vainly promis'd more! 
. Unwept, uncover'd on the plain he lay, 
While the proud victor bote his arms away. 
Coon, Antenor*s eldeſt hope, was nigh : 
Tears, at the ſight, came ſtarting from his eye, 
While pierc'd with grief the much-lov'd youth he 
view'd, 


And the pale features now deform'd with blood. 


Then with his ſpear, unſeen, his time he took, 


| Aim'd at the king, and near his elbow ſtruck. 


| 


The thrilling ſteel tranſpierc'd the brawny part, 
And through his arm ſtood forth the barbed dart. 
Surpriz'd the monarch feels, yet void of fear 
On Coin ruſhes with his lifted ſpear : 
His brother's corps the pious Trajan dtaws, 
And calls his country to aſſert his cauſe, 
Defends him breathleſs. on the ſanguine field, 
And o'er the body ſpreads his ati ſhield. 
Atrides, marking an unguarded part, 
Transfix'd the warrior with his brazen dart; 
Prone vn his brother's bleeding breaſt he lay, 
The monarch's faulchion lopp'd his head away: 
The. 


* 


Nenn s Ride 
*The poet, to win the attention of the reader, 
and ſeeming himſelf to be ſtruck with the exploits 
of Agamemnon while he recites them, (who when 
the battle was rekindled, ruſhes out to engage his 
enemies) invokes not one mufe, as he did in the be- 
pinning of the poein, but as if he intended to warn 
us that he was about to relate ſomething ſurprizing, 
he inyokes the whole nine; and then, as if he had 
received their inſpiration, goes on to deliver, what 
they ſuggeſled to Fim. By means of this apoſtrophe, 
the ĩchagination of the reader is ſo filled, that he 
ſeems not only preſent, but active in the ſceſſe t6 
which the ſkill of the poet has tranſported im. 


ö 


| 


4 "NOTES. 
+ Homer here gives us the hiſtcty of this Iphida- 


mas, his parentage, the place of his birth, and many 


circumſtances of his private life. "This he dees to 


| diverſify his poetry, and to Toften with {ome ami- 
able embelliſhments, the continual horrors that muſt 


of neceſſity ſtrike the imagination, in an uninter- 
rupted narration of blood and ſlaughter, 

That the reader may not be ſhocked at the 
marriage of Iphidumas with his mother's ſiſter, it 
may not be amiſs'to obſerve, that conſanguinity was 


no impediment in Greece in the days of Homer: nor 


is Þhidamas ſingular in this kind of marriage, for 
Diomed was married to his OWN aunt as well as he, 
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The ſocial ſhades the ſame dark journey go, 
And join each other in the realms below, 

The vengeful victor rages round the fields, 
With ev'ry weapon, art or fury yields: 4 
By the long lance, the (word, or pond'rous ſtone, 
Wholera = are broken, and whole troops o'erthrown, 
This, while yet warm, diſtill'd the purple flood; 
But when the wound grew ſtiff with clotted blood, 
Then grinding tortures his mou boſom rend, 
Leſs keen thoſe darts the fierce /{ythiz fend, * 


(The pow'rs that caufe the tremyng matron's throes, |: 


Sad mothers of unutterable woes 

Stung with the ſmart, all panting with the pain, 
He mounts the car, and gives his ſquire the rein: 
Then with a voice which fury made more ſtrong, 
And pain augmented, thus exhorts the throng, 
O friends! O Greeks ! aſſert your honours won; 
Proceed, and finiſh what this arm begun: 

Lo! angry F-ve forbitls your chief to ſtay, f 

And envies half the glories of the day. 

He faid ; the driver whirls his lengthful thong; 
The horſes fly ! the chariot ſmoaks along. 
Clouds from their noſtrils the fierce courſers blow, 
And from their ſides the foam deſcends in ſnow ; 
Shot thro” the battle in a moment's ſpace, 


The wounded monarch at his tent thty place. 


— | 


ee ts Med cru 


No. ſooner. Hectar ſaw the king retir'd,. 
But thus his Trgers and his aids he fir d. 
Hear all ye Dardan, all ye Lycian race! 
Fam'd in cloſe bght, and dreaded: face to face; 
i Now call to ming your ancient trophics won, 
| Your great forefathers, virtues, and your own. 
| Behold, the gen'ral flies! deſerts his powers 
Lo 7ove himſelf declares the conqueſt onr's! 
Now on yon ranks impel your, foaming ſteeds; 
And, ſure of glory, dare immortal deeds. 
With words like theſe the fiery chief alarms 
His fainting hoſt, and ev'ry boſom warms. | 
As the bold, hunter chears his hounds to. tear 
| The brindled lion, or the tuſky, bear, X 
With voice and hand provokes their doubting heart, 
And ſprings the foremoſt with his lifted dart: 
So god-like Hector prompts his troops to dare; 
Nor prompts alone, but leads himſelf to war. 
On the black body of the foes he pours, jp 
As from the cloud's deep boſom, ſwell'd with ſhow*rss 
A ſudden ſtorm the purple ocean ſweeps, 


|! Drives the wild waves, and-toſles.albthe;deeps.- _ 


Say Muſe ! when Jeue the Trajan's glory crown'd, 
Beneath his arm what heroes bit the ground: by 
L 2us,' Dolops, and, Autonaus dy d, 


ies next was added to their fide, 


NOTES. 
* Theſe Ihthiæ are the Goddeſſes that Homer 


fuppoſes to preſide over child- birth: he arms their 


hands with a kind of inſtrument, from which a 
pointed dart is ſhot into the diſtreſſed mother, as an 
arrow from a bow; ſo that as Eris has her torch, 
and Jupiter his thunder, theſe Goddeſſes have their 
darts which they ſhoot into wamen. in travail. He 
calls them the daughters of June, becauſe ſhe pre- 
ſides over the marriage-bed. Here we find the 
Kyle of the holy ſcripture, which to expreſs a ſevere 
pain, uſually compares it to that of a woman in la- 
dour. Thus David, . Pain came upon them as 
upon a woman in travail ;” and Iſaiab, © They 
mall grieve as a woman in travail.” And all the 
prophets are full of the like expreſſions, _ 

+ Homer deſcribes Agamemnon as racked with 
almoſt intolerable pains, yet he does not complain 
of the anguiſh he ſuffers, but that he is obliged to- 
retire from the fight, This indeed, as it proved his 
undaunted ſpirit, ſo did it likewiſe his wiſdom : 
had he ſhewed any unmanly dejection, it would 
have difpirited the army; but his intrepidity makes 
them believe his wound leſs dangerous, and renders 
them not ſo highly concerned for the abſence of 
their general, X | 


SNL, ns Then 
NOTES. | 
I be poet juſt before has given us an invocation; 
of the muſes, to make us attentive to the great ex- 
ploits of Agamemnon, Here we have one with re- 
gard to Hear, but this laſt may per be more 
eaſily accounted for than the other. For in that, 
after ſo ſolemn an invocation, we might reaſonably 
have expected wonders from the hero: whereas 
in reality he kills but one man before he himſelf is 
wounded; and what he does afterwards ſeems to 
proceed from a frantic valour, ariſing from the 
ſmart of the wound: we do not find by the text 
that he kills one man, but overthrows ſeveral in 
his fury, and then retreats: ſo, that one would 
imagine he invoked. the muſes only to deſcribe 
his retreat. But upon a nearer view, we ſhall find 
that Homer ſnews a commendable partiality to his 
own., countryman and hero Agamemnen: he ſeems 
to detract from the greatneſs of Hefor's actions, 
by aſcribing them to Jupuer; whereas Agumemnan 
conquers by the dint of bravery: and that this is a 
juſt obſervation, will appear by what follows. 
hoſe Greeks that fall by the ſword. of Hecłlor, he 
paſſes over as if they were all vulgar men: he ſays 
nothing of them but that they died; and only 
| briefly mentions their names, as if be endeayoured | 
| | td 
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Then brave Hipponeus fam'd in many a fight, 
59 8 Oris, funk to endleſs night, +7 


Hymnus, Agtlaus ; all chiefs of name; NY 


The reſt were vulgar deaths, unknown to fame. 
As when a weſtern whirlwind, charg'd with ſtorms, 
Diſpels the gather'd clouds that N. forms z 
The guſt continu'd, violent, and . 
Rolls ſable clouds in heaps and heaps along; 
Now to the ſkies the foaming billows rears 
Now. breaks the ſurge, and wide the bottom bates. 
Thus raging Heer, with reſiſtleſs hands, 
O'erturns, confounds, and ſcatters all their bands. 
Now the laſt ruin the whole hoſt appalls; 
Now Greece had trembled in her wooden walls; 
But wiſe Ulyſſes call'd Tydzdes forth, * 
His ſoul rekindled, and awak'd his worth, 
And ſtand we deedleſs, O eternal ſhame |! 
Till Hector's arm involve the ſhips in flame? 
Haſte, let us join, and combat ſide by ſide. 
The warrior thus, and thus the friend reply d. 

No martial toil I ſhun, no danger fear; 
Let Hector come; I wait his fury here. 
But be with conqueſt crowns the Trojan train; 
And, Ze our foe; all human force is vain. 


He ſigh'd ; but ſighing, rais'd his vengeful ſteel, | 


And from his car the proud T hymbreus fell: 
Malion, the charioteer, purſu'd his lord, 
His death ennobled by CWM ſword, | 
There ſlain, they left them in eternal night; 
Then plung'd amidſt the thickeſt ranks of fight. © 
So two wild. boars outſtrip the following. hounds, 
Then ſwift revert, and wounds return for wounds. 
Stern He#or's conqueſts in the middle plain; 
Stood check'd awhile, and Greece reſpir'd again. 
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The ſons of Merops ſhone amidſt the war; 
Tov ring they rode in one refulgent ear : 
In deep * 2 arts the ir father {kill'd, 
Had warn'd his children from the Trojan field; 
Fate urg'd them on; the father warn'd in vain; 
They ruſh to fight, and periſh'd on the plain! 


Their breaſts no more the vital ſpirit warms ; 


The ſtern Tydides ſtrips their ſhining arms. 
+ Hypirechus by great Ulyſſes dies, ; 
And rich Hippodamus becomes his prize. 
Great ue from [de with ſlaughter fills his ſight, 
And level hangs the doubtful Tate of fight, 
' By Tygeus' lance Agaſirophus was ſlain, 
he far-fam'd hero of Pemian train ; 

Wing'd. with his fears, on foot he ſtrove to fly, 

His ſteeds too diſlant, and the foe too nigh ; 
Through broken orders, ſwifter than the wind, 
He fled, but flying left his life behind. 
This Hecker ſees, as his experienc'd eyes 
: Traverſe the files, and to the reſcue flies; 

Shouts, as he paſt, the cryſtal regions rend, 
And moving armies on his A gran tiny 

Great Di2med himſelf was ſeiz'd with fear, + 

And thus beſpoke his brother of the war, | 

Mark how this way yon bending ſquadrons yield! 

The ſtorm rolls on, and Hector a the field: 
Here ftand his utmoſt force The warrior ſaid ; 
Swift as the word, his-pondrous Javelin fled ; _ 
Nor miſs'd it's aim, but where the plumage danc'd, 
Raz'd the ſmooth cone, andthence ob 

Safe in his helm (the gift of Phæœbus hands) 
Without a wound the Trojan hero ſtands ; 

But yet ſo Runn'd, that ſtagg'ring on the plain, 
His arm and knee his ſinking bulk ſuſtain ; 


Oer 


liquely glanc'd. 
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to conceal the overthrow of the Greeks. But when 
he. ſpeaks of his favourite Agamemnon, he expatiates 
and dwells upon his actions; and ſhews us, that 
thoſe that fell by his hand were all men of diſtinc- 
tion, ſuch as were the ſons of Priam, of Antenor, 
and Antimachus. It is true, Hector killed as many 
leaders of the Greeks as Agamemnon of the Trojans, 
and more of the common ſoldiers; but by parti- 
cularizing the deaths of the chiefs of Trey, he 
ſets the deeds of Agamemnan in the ſtrongeſt point 
of light, and by his ſilence in reſpect to the leaders 
whom Hector flew, he caſts a ſhade over the great- 
neſs of the action, and conſequently it appears leſs 
conſpicuous. oe 

* There is ſomething inſtruQtive in thoſe which 
ſeem, the moſt common paſſages of Hemer, who 
by making the wile Uhy//es direct the brave Diomed 


— — 
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taining the ſame conduct in this, intended to ſhew 
this moral, That valour ſhould always be uuder 


when Diomed could ſcarce be reſtrained by the 


his courage; and this hero ſcems to have made a 
very good uſe of thoſe inſtructions; his valour no 
longer runs out into.raſhnels : though he. is too 
brave to decline the fight, yet he is too wile to 
fight againſt Jupiter. 9 25 

There ſeems to be ſome difficulty in theſe 
words: this brave warrior, Who has frequently 
met Hector in the battle, and offered himſelf for 


fear at the very ſight of him: this may be thought 
not to agree witk his uſual behaviour, and to dero- 
gate from the general character of his intrepidity: 
but we muſt remember that Driomed himſelf has 
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the guidance of wiſdom. Thus in the eighth book, 


thunder of Jupiter, Neftsr is at hand to moderate 


2 — 


the ſingle combat, is here ſaid to be ſeized with 
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Oer his dim fight the miſty vapours riſe,” 


And a ſhort darkneſs ſhades his ſwimming eyes. 


T ydides followed to regain his larice ; 

hile Hector roſe, recover'd from the trance 
Remounts his car, and herds amidſt the croud; 
The Greek purſues him, and exults aloud, 

Once more thank Phebus for thy forfeit breath, 


Or thank that ſwiftneſs which outſtrips the death. 


Well by Apolh are thy pray'rs repaid, 

And oft that partial pow'r has lent his aid. ' ' 

Thou ſhalt not long the death deſerv'd withſtand; 

It any God aſſiſt Tydides hand. | 

Fly then, inglorious ! but thy flight, this day, 
hole hecatombs of Trojan ghoſts ſhall pay. 


Him, while he triumph'd, Paris ey'd from far, | 


(The ſpouſe of Helen, the fair cauſe of war) 

Around the fields his feather'd ſhafts he ſent, 

From ancient Hus ruin'd monument; * 

Bel. ind the column plac'd, he bent his bow, 

And wing'd an arrow at th' unwary foe ; 

Jult as he ſtoop'd, Agaſtrophus's creſt 

To ſeize, and drew the corſelet from his breaſt, F 

Ihe bow-ſtring twang'd ; nor flew the ſhaft in vain, 

But pierc'd his foot, and nail'd it to the plain. F 

The laughing Tr9jan, with a joyful 'pring$ 

Leaps from his ambuſh, and inſults the king. 
He bleeds ! (he cries) ſome God has ſped my dart; 

Would the ſame God had fixt it in his heart! 


— 
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So Troy reliev'd from that wide-waſting hand, 
Shall breathe from ſlaughter, and in combat ſtand, 
Whoſe ſons now tremble at his darted ſpear, 


As ſcatter'd lambs the ruſhing lion fear. 


He dauntleſs, thus: Thou conqu'ror of the fair, 
Thou woman- warrior with the curling hair; 
Vain archer! truſting to the diſtant dart, 
Unſkill'd in arms to act a manly part 
Thou haſt but done what boys or women can.; 
Such hands may wound, but not incenſe a man. 


|. Nor boaſt the ſcratch thy teeble arrow gave, 


A coward's weapon never hurts the brave. 
Not ſo this dart, Which thou may'ſt one day feel: 
Fate wings it's flight, and death is on the ſteel; 
Where this but lights, ſome noble life expires, 
It's touch makes orphans, bathes the cheeks of ſires, 
Steeps earth in purple; gluts the birds of air, 
And leaves ſuch objects, as diſtract the fair. 
Uly/Jes haſtens with a trembling heart, 
Before him ſteps, and bending draws the dart : 
Forth flows the blood; an eager pang ſucceeds ; 
Tydides mounts, and te the navy — 
Now on the field Uly/es ſtands alone, 
: The Greeks all fled, the Trejant pouring on: 
But ſtands collected in himſelf and whole, 
And queſtions thus his own unconquer'd ſoul. | 
What farther ſubterfuge, what hopes remain ? 
What ſhame, inglorious if I quit the plain? 


N OFT Es. | 
but juſt told us, that Jupiter fought againſt the 
Grecians ; and that all the endeavours of himſelf 
and Ulyſſes would be in vain : this fear therefore of 
Diemed is far from being diſhonourable; it is not 
Hector, but Jupiter of whom he is afraid, 

* We thought it neceſſary juſt to put the reader 
in mind, that the battle {tl continues near the 
tomb of Ius: by a juſt obſervation of that, we may 
with pleaſure ſee the various turns of the fight, and 
how every ſtep of ground is won or loſt, as 'the 
armies are repulſed or victorious, 

+ One would think that the poet at all times en- 
deavoured to condemn the practice of {tripping the 
dead, during the heat of the action; he frequently 
deſcribes the victor wounded, while he is ſo employ- 
ed about the bodies of the ſlain ; thus in the preſent 
book we ſee Agamenition, Diomed, Ulyſſes, Elephenor, 
and Eumpylus, all ſuffer as they ſtrip the men uy 
flew; and in the ſixth book he brings in the wiſe 
Neſtor directly forbidding it. 

3 Ie cannot but be a ſatisfaction to the reader 
to ſee the poet ſmitten with the love of his country- 
men, and at all times conſulting it's glory: this day 
was to be glorious to Troy, but Hamer takes care 
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to remove with honour. moſt of the braveſt Greets 
from the field of battle, before the Trojans can con- 
quer. Thus Agamemnon, Diomed, ind Mes mult 
bleed, before the poet can allow his countrymen to- 
retreat. ; . 
$ Some are of opinion that Homer intended to 
ſatirize in this place the unwarlike behaviour of 
Paris e ſuch an effeminate laugh and geſture is un- 
becoming a brave warrior, but agrees very well 
with the character of Paris: nor do we remem-- 
ber that in the whole Hiad any one perſon is de- 
ſcribed in ſuch an indecent tranſport, though upon- 
a much more glorious or ſucceſsful action. He con- 
cludes his ludicrous inſult with a circumſtance very 
much to the honour of Diomed, and very much to. 
the diſadvantage of his own character; for he re- 
veals to an enemy the fears of Trey, and compares 
the Greeks to lions, and the Trojans to 4 
Diomed is the very reverſe of him; he deſpiſes and 
leſſens the wound he received, and in the midſt of 
his pain, would not gratify his enemy with the 
little Joy he might give him by letting him know it. 
I This is a paſſage which very much ſtrikes us: 
* have here a brave hero making à noble ſolilo- 
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What danger, ſingly if I ſtand the ground, 
My friends all ſcatter'd, all the foes-around ? 
Yet whefefore doubtful ? let this truth ſuffice ; 
The brave meets danger, and the coward flies : 
To die,, or conquer, proves a hero's heart; 
And knowing this, I know a ſoldier's part. 
Such thoughts revolving in his careful breaſt, 
Near, and more near, the ſhady cohorts preſt ; 
Theſe, in the warrior, their own fate incloſe ; 
And round him deep the fteely circle grows. 
So fares a boar whom all the troop ſurrounds 
Of ng huntſmen, and of clanfrous hounds ; 
He grinds his iv'ry tuſks; he foams with ire; 
His ſanguine eyeballs glare with living fire ; 
By theſe, by thoſe, on ev'ry part is ply'd, 
And the red {laughter ſpreads on ev'ry ſide. 
Pierc'd thro” the ſhoulder, firſt Deiopis fell; 
Next Ennomus and Thoin ſunk to hell; 
Cherſidamas, beneath the naval thruſt, | 
Falls prone to earth, and graſps the bloody duſts 
Charops, the ſon of Hippaſus, was near; 
Ulyſſes reach'd him with the fatal fpear ; 
But to his aid his brother Socus flies, 
Socus, the brave, the gen'rous, and the wiſe: 
Near as he drew, the warrior thus began. 
O great Le, much-enduring man! 
Not deeper ſkill'd in ev'ry martial ſlight, 


Than worn to toils, and active in the fight! | 


This day two brothers ſhall thy conqueſt grace, 

And end at once the great Hippuſian race, 

Or thou beneath this lance mult preſs the field — 

He ſaid, and forceful pierc'd his ſpacious ſhield : 

Thro' the ſtrong braſs the ringing javelm thrown, 

Plow'd half his ſide, and bar'd it to the bone. 

By Pallas care, the ſpear, tho* deep infix'd, “ 

Stopp'd ſhort of life, nor with his entrails mix'd. 

he wound not mortal wiſe Mes knew, 
Then furious thus, (but firſt ſome ſteps withdrew :) 
Unhappy man! whoſe death our hands ſhall 
race | 

Fate calls thee hence, and finiſh'd is thy race. 

No longer check my conqueſts on the foe ; 

But pierc'd by this, to endleſs darkneſs go, 

And add one ſpectre to the realms below | | 
He ſpoke, while Sacus feiz'd with fudden 1 5 

Trembling gave way, and turn'd his back to flight, 

Between his ſhoulders pierc'd the following dart, 

And held it's paſſage thro' the panting: heart. 

Wide in his breaſt appear'd the grizly wound ; 

He falls; his armour rings againſt the groand. 

Then thus Uly/ſes, gazing on the flain : 

Fa ud ſon of Hippaſus ! there preſs the plain ; + 

There ends thy narrow ſpan aflign'd by fate, 

Heav'n owes Ulyſſes yet a longer date. 

Ah wretch ! no father ſhall thy corps eompoſe, 

Thy dying eyes no tender mother cloſe, + - 


| 
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quy, or rather calling a council within himſelf, | believed that ny man had his particular tutelary 
when he was ſingly to encounter an army: it is | deity ;, theſe in ſucceeding times were called Dæ- 


impoſſible for the reader not to be in pain for fo ] 


gallant a man in ſuch an imminent danger ; he 
muſt be impatient for the event, and his whole 
curioſity mult be awakened till he knows the fate 
of Les, who ſcorn'd to fly, though encompaſſed 
by an army. | | 

* It is a juſt obſervation, that there is no moral 
fo evident, or fo conſtantly carried on through the 
Fliad, as the neceſſity mankind at all times has of 
divin& aſſiſtance. Nothing is performed with ſuc- 
ceſs, without particular mention of this; Hector is 
not ſaved from a dart without Apells, or Uly/es with- 
out Minerva. Homer is perpetually acknowledging 
the hand of God in all events, and afcribing to that 
only, all the victories, triumphs, rewards, or 
niſhments of men. Thus the grand moral he 
down at the entrance of this > The will of 
God was fulfilled, runs through his whole work, and 
is with a moſt remarkable care and conduct put 
into the mouths of his greateſt and wiſeſt perſons 
on every occaſion. — generally makes ſome 
peculiar God attend on each hero: for the ancients 


* 
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mont or Genii, who (as they thought) were given to 
men at the hous of their birth, and directed the 
whole courſe of their lives. 
+ Hamer has been blamed by ſome late cenſurers 
for making his heroes addreſs diſcourſes to the dead. 
But we may reply, that paſſion diQates theſe 
2 and it is generally to the dying, not to 
the dead, that they are often rather reflections, 
than infults. Were it otherwife, Homer deſerves: 
not to be cenſured for feigning what hiſtories have 
reported as truth. We find in Plutarch that Mark 
Antony, upon ſight of the dead body of Brutus, 
ſtopped and reproached him with the death of his 
brother Ca/us, whom Brutus had killed in Macedonia. 
in revenge for the murder of Gcero. 
+ Thus is not literally tranſlated : what the poet 
| ſays gives us the moſt lively picture imaginable of 
the vultures in the act of tearing their prey with: 
their bills: they beat the body with their wings. 
as they rend it, which is a very natural circumſtance, 
but ſcarce poſſible to be copied by a: tranſlator 


| without OY the beauty of it. 
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But hungry birds ſhall tear thoſe balls away, 
And hov'ring vultures ſcream around their prey. 
Me Greece ſhall honour, when I meet my doom,“ 
With ſolemn fun'rals and a laſting tomb. 
Then raging with intolerable ſmart, 
He writhes his body, and extracts the dart. 
The dart a tide of N 14 0d purſu'd, 
And gladden'd Trey with ſight of hoſtile blood. 
Now troops on troops the fainting chief invade, 
Forc'd he recedes, and loudly calls for aid, 
Thrice to it's pitch his lofty voice he rears ; 
The well-known voice thrice Menelaiis hears x 
Alarm'd, to Ajax Telamon he ery'd, 
Who ſhares his labours, and defends his ſide. 
O friend! Mes ſhouts invade my ear; 
Diſtreſs'd he ſeems, and no aſſiſtance near: 
Strong as he is; yet, one oppos'd to all, 
Opprels'd by 4 the beſt may fall. 
Greece, robb'd of him, muſt bid her hoſt deſpair, 
And feel a loſs, not ages can repair. 
Then, where the cry directs, his courſe he bends; 

Great Ajax, like the God of war, attends.+ 
The prudent chief in ſore diſtreſs they found, 
Wich bands of furious Trans compals'd round. 
As when ſome huntſman with a flying ſpear, 
From the blind thicket wounds a flately deer; 
Down his cleft ſide while freſh the blood diſtills, 
He bounds aloft, and ſcuds from hills to hills: 
Tell life's warm vapour iſſuing through the wound, 
Wild mountain-wolves the fainting beaſt ſurround ; 

uſt as their jaws his proſtrate limbs invade, 

Che lion ruſhes through the woodland ſhade, 
The wolves, though hungry, ſcour diſpers'd away; 
The lordly ſavage vindicates his prey. | 
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* thus, unconquer'd by his pains, 

A ſingle warrior, half an hoſt ſuſtains : 

But ſoon as Ajax heaves his tow'r-like ſhield, 

The ſcatter'd crouds fly frighted o'er the field ; 

Atrides arm the ſinking hero ſtays, 

And ſav'd from numbers, to his car conveys. c 
Victorious Ajax plies the routed crew; 

And firſt Doryclus, Priam's fon, he flew ; 

On ſtrong Pandocus next inflicts a wound, 

And lays Lyſander bleeding on the ground, 

As when a torrent, ſwell'd with wintry rains, 

Pours from the mountains o'er the delug'd plains, 

And pines and oaks, from their foundations torn, 

A country's ruins ! to the ſeas are borne: 

Fierce Ajax thus o'erwhelms the yielding throng, 

Men, ſteeds, and chariots, roll in heaps along. 
But He#or, from this ſcene of ſlaughter 7-2 

Rag'd on the left, and rul'd the tide of war: 

Loud groans proclaim his progreſs through the plain, 

And loud Scamander ſwells with heaps of lain. 

There Neſtar and Idomeneus oppoſe | 

The warrior's fury, there the battle glows; 

There fierce on foot, or from the chariot's height, 


1 His ſword deforms the beautcous ranks of hpht. 


The ſpouſe of Helen dealing darts around, 
Had pierc'd Machaon with a diſtant wound: 
In his right thoulder the broad ſhaft appear'd, 
And trembling Greece for her phyſician fear'd, 
To Neſtor then [dimeneus begun: 

Glory of Greece, old Neleus valiant ſon! 
Aſcend thy chariot, hafte with ſpeed away, 


| And great Machaon to the ſhips convey. 


A wile phyſician, ſkill'd our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal. 


Old 
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* We may ſee from ſuch * as theſe, that 
honours paid to the aſhes of the dead have been 
greatly valued in all ages: this poſthumous honour 
was paid as a public acknowledgment that the per- 
fon deceaſed had deſerved well of his country, and 
conſequently was an incitement to the living to imi- 
tate his actions: in this view there is no man but 
would be ambitious of them, not as they are tefti- 
monies of titles or ric hes, but of diſtinguiſhed merit. 
+ The ſilence of other heroes on many occaſions 

is very beautiful in Hamer, but particularly ſo in 
Ajax, who is a gallant — ſoldier, and readier to 
act than to ſpeak : the preſent neceſſity of Hes re- 
quired ſuch a behaviour, for the Jeaſt delay might 
have been fatal to hims Ajax therefore complying + 
bo h with his own inclinations, and the urgent con- 
dition of Uy//es, makes no reply to Menelaus, but 
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NOTES. 
obſerve bow juſtly the poet maintains this character 
of Ajax throughout the whole Iliad, who is often 
ſilent when he has an opportunity to ſpeak, and 
when he ſpeaks, it is like a ſoldier, with a martial 
air, and always with brevity. 

The poet paſſes a very ſignal commendation 
upon phyſicians: the army had ſeen ſeveral of the 
braveſt of their heroes wounded, yet were not ſo 
much diſpirited for them all, as they were at the 
ſingle danger of Machaon: but the perſon whom he 
calls a phyſician ſeems rather to be a ſurgeon; the 
cutting out of arrows, and applying anodynes being 
the province ol; the latter: however, we muſt con- 
clude that Machazn was both a phyſician and ſur- 
geon, and. that thoſe two profeſſions were practiſed 
by one perſon. It is reaſonable to think, from the 
frequency of their wars, that the profeſſion in thoſe 
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immediately haſtens to his relief. The reader will | 
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days was chiefly chirurgical: Ceſſus ſays expreſsly 
; that 
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Old Nefter mounts the ſeat : befrde him rode 
The wounded offspring of the healing God. 
He lends the laſh; the feeds with founding feet 
Shake the dry field, and thunder tow'rd the fleet. 
But now Cezbrines, from Hector's car, 
Survey'd the various fortune of the war. 
While here (he cry'd) the flying Greeks are ſlain; 
Trojant on * 24 onder load the plain. 
Before great Ajax, fee the mingled throng 
Of men and chariots driv'n in heaps along! 
E know him well, diſtinguiſh'd o'er the Feld 
By the broad plitt'ring of the ſev'nfold ſhield. 
hither, O Hector, thither urge thy ſteeds ; 
There danger calls, and there the combat bleeds, 
There horſe and foot in mingled deaths unite, 
And groans of 1 mix with ſhouts of fight. 
Thus having ſpoke, the driver's laſh reſounds; 
Swift thro' the ranks the rapid chariot bounds; 
Stung by the ſtroke, the courſers ſcour the fields, 
O'er heaps of carcaſſes, and hills of ſhields. 
'The 2 hoofs are bath'd in heroes gore, 
And daſhing, purple all the car before, 
The groaning axle ſable drops diſtills, 
And mangled carnage clogs the rapid wheels. 
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| Here Ader plunging through the thickeſt Fight, 


| 


Broke the dark phalanx, and let in the light: 
(By the long lance, the ſword, or pond'rous ſtone, 
he ranks lie ſcatter'd, and the troops o'erthrown) 
Ajax he ſhuns, through all the dire debate, 
And fears that arm, whoſe force he felt ſo late. 
But partial Zove, eſpouſing Hector's part, * 
Shot heav'n-bred horror through the Grectan's heart 
Confus'd, unnerv'd in Hector's preſence grown, 
- Amaz'd he ſtood; with terrors not his own. 
O'er his broad back his moony ſhield he threw, 
And glaring round, by tardy fleps withdrew. 
Thus the grim lion his retreat maintains, 
Beſet with watchful dogs, and ſhouting ſwains, 
Repuls'd by numbers from the nightly Ralls, 
Tho” rage impels him, and tho” hunger calls, 
Long ſtands the ſhow'ring darts, and miſlile fires ; 
Then ſourly flow th' indignant beaſt retires. 
So turn'd ſtern Ajax, by whole hoſts repell'd, 
While his ſwoln heart at ev'ry ſtep rebell'd. 
As the flow beaſt with heavy ſtrength indu'd, 
| In ſome wide field: by troops of boys purſu'd, 
Tho' round his ſides a wooden tempeſt rain, 
Crops the tall harveſt, and lays waſte the plain; 
| "Thick 
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NOTES. 
that the Dietetic was long after invented; but that 
botany was in great eſteem and practice, appears 
from the ſtories of Medea, Circe, &c. We often 
find mention among the, moſt ancient writers, of 
women eminent in that art; as of Agamede in this 
very book, who is ſaid (like Solomon) to have known 
the virtues of every plant that grew on the earth, 
and of Peolydamne in the fourth book of the Odyſſey. 
Homer, we believe, knew all that was known in his 
time of the practice of theſe arts. 
extracting of arrows, ſtanching of blood by the bit- 
ter root, fomenting of wounds with warm water, 


applying proper bandages and remedies, are all ac- | 


cording to the true precepts of art. There are like- 
wiſe ſeveral paſſages in his work that ſhew his know- 
ledge of the virtue of plants, even of thoſe qualities 
which are commonly (though perhaps erroneoully) 
aſcribed to them, as of the mah againſt enchant- 
ments, the willow which cauſes barrenneſs, the 
nepenthe, &c. 
* The addreſs of 
with decency is admirable: he makes Hector afraid 
to approach him: he brings down Jupiter bimſelf 
to terrify him; ſo that he retreats not from a mor- 
tal, but from a God. This whole paſſage is inimi- 
wy juſt and beautiful: we ſee Ajax drawn in the 
moſt bold and ſtrong colours, and in a manner 
ba” in * deſcription. We ſee him ſlowly. and 
| 0. 


- 


His methods of | 


Homer in bringing off 4jax | 


* þ 
: | 


N OT ES. 

ſullenly retreat between two armies, and even with 
a look repulſe the one, and protect the other: there 
is not one line but what reſembles Ajax; the cha- 
racter of a ſtubborn but undaunted warrior is per- 
fectly maintained, and muſt ſtrike the reader at the 
firſt view. He compares him firſt to the lion for 
this undauntedneſs in fighting, and then to the aſs 
for his ſtubborn owner: in retreating ; though in 
the latter compariſon there are many other points 
of likeneſs that enliven the image. Lhe havock he 
makes in the held is repreſented by the tearing and. 
| trampling down the harveſts; and we ſee the bulk, 

{trength, and obſtinacy of the hero, when the Trans: 
in = ect :o him are compared but to troops of boys 
that impatiently endeavour to drive him away. 
In the time of Homer (let us obſerve) an aſs was 
not in ſuch circumſtances of contempt as in our's: 
the name of that animal was not then converted into 
a term of reproach, but it was a beaſt upon which 
kings andiprinces might be feen with dignity. And 
it will not be very diſcreet to ridicule this compari. 
ſon, which the holy ſcripture has put into the mouth 
of Jacab, who ſays in the benediction of his children, 
* /achar (hall be as a ſtrong aſs.” To judge rightly 
of compariſons, we are not to examine if the ſub- 
ject from whence they are derived be great or little, 
noble or familiar; but we are principally to con- 

lider if the image produced be clear and lively, if the 
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Thick on his hide the botlow blos reſou rid. 


The patient animal maintains his ground. 


. 


Scarce from the field with all their efforts chac'd, | | 


And ttirs but flowly when tlie ſtirs at laſt. 4 
On Ajax thus a weight of Trojans hung, | 


The ſtrokes redoubled on his buckler rung; | 
, 


Confiding now in bulky ſtrength he ſtands, 


; Now turns, and backward bears the yielding bands; 


Now {tift recedes, yet hardly ſeerns to fly, 

And threats his followers with retorted eye. 
Fix'd as the bar between two warring pow'rs, 
While hiſſing darts defcend in iron ſhow? rs; 

In his broad bucklet many a weapon ſtood, 
It's furface briſtled with a quiv'ring wood; 
And. many a javelin, guiltleſs on the plain, 
Marks the dry duſt, and thirſts for blood in vain. 
But bold urypylus his aid imparts, 

And dauntleſs ſprings beneath a cloud of darts; 
Whoſe eager javelin launch'd againſt the foe, 
Great Ap:jan felt the fatal blow; 

From his torn liver the red current flow'd, 
And his {lack knees deſert their dying load. 
The victor ruſhing to deſpoil the dead, 

From Paris“ bow a vengetul arrow fled. 


Fix'd in his nervous thigh the weapon ſtood, 
Fix' d was the point, but broken was the wood, 


Back to the lines the wounded Greek retir'd, * 
Yet thus, retreating, his aſſociates fir'd, 


* » 
— 


* * 


N OT ES. , 
poet has the ſkill to dignify it by poetical words, 
and if it perfectly paints the thing it is intended to 
repreſent, Upon the whole, a tranſlator owes ſo 
much to the taſte of the age in which he lives, 'as 
not to make too great a complement to a former; 
and this induced us to omit the mention of the 
word Aſs in the tranſlation. 


* 


* We ſee here almoſt all the chiefs of the Grecian 


army withdrawn: Neftor and Ulyſſes, the two great 
counſellors ; Agamemnon, Diomed, and Eurypylus, the 
braveſt warriors; all retreated : fo that now in this 
neceſſity of the Greeks, there was occaſion for the 
poet to open a new ſcene of action, or elſe the Tro- 


jan had been victorious, and the Greczans driven 


from the ſhores of Troy, To ſhew the diſtreſs of 


the Greeks at this period, from which the poem 
takes a new turn, it will be convenient to caſt a 


view on the poſture of their affairs: all human aid 
is cut off by the wounds of their heroes, and all 
aſſiſtance from the Gods forbid by Jupiter: whereas 
the Trans fee their general at their head, and 
Jarphter himſelf 3 on their ſide. Upon this 

inge turns the whole poem; the diſtreſs of the 


Greeks occaſions fixſt the aſſiſtance of Patroclus, and 


— 


_ 
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What Gbd/O'Gretiansthas your hearts diſtnay'd? 
Oh, turn to arms; tis Ajax claims your aid. 
This hour he ſtands the mark of hoſfile rage, 
And this the laſt brave battle he ſhall wage: 


Haſte, join your forces; from the gloomy grave 
7 | 


The warrior reſcue, and your counmryſave..- 
Thus urg'd the chief; 2a !gen*rous/trooplappeare, 

W ho ſproad their bueklers, and advance theirdpears, 

Lo guard their wounded friend: while thus they ſtand 

With pious care, great Zjax joins the band. 

Each takes new courage at the hero's ſight; 

The hero rallies, and renews the fight; 
Thus rag'd both armies like confſicting fires, 

While Netzr's chariot far from ſight retires: 

His courſets ſteep'd in ſweat, and ſtain'd with gore, 

The Greeks preſerver, great Marbaun bore. 

That hour, Achilles from therpmapſt height + 

Of his proud fleet, o'ertook*d thefietds of fight; 

His feaſted eyes beheld around the plain 

The Grecian rout, the ſlaying, and the flain. 

His friend Machaon ſingled from the reſt, 

A tranſient pity touch'd his vengeful breaſt. 

Strait to Monetius much lov'd for he ſent; 

Graceful as Mars, Patreclus quits his tent, 

(In evil hour! then fate decreed his doom ; 


And fix'd the date of all his woes to come!) 


Why calls my friend? thy lov'd injunctions lay, 
Whatc'er thy will, Patreclus ſhall obey. _ 
8 bo 251 firſt 
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N O TES. 
then the death of that hero draws on the return of 
Achilles. It is with great art that the poet conducts 
all theſe incidents: he lets Achilles have the pleaſure 
of ſeeing that the Greeks were no longer able to carry 
on tho war without his aſſiſtance: and upon this 
depends the great cataſtrophe of the poam. | 

+ Though the reſentment of Achille would not 
permit him to be an actor in the battle, yet his love 
of war inclines him to be a ſpectator: and as the 
poet did not intend to dtaw the character of a per- 
tea man in Achilles he makes him delighted with 
the deſtruction of the Crrels, becauſe it conſpired 
with his revenge: that reſentment, which is the 
ſubject of the poem, Mill prevails over all his other 
paſlions, even the love of his country, for though 
he begins now to pity his countrymen, yet his an- 
ger ſtifles thoſe tender emotions, and he ſeems 
pleaſed with their diſtreſs, becauſe he judges it will 
contribute to his glory, | | 

It may be aſked why Mat haon is the only per- 
ſon whom Achilles pities? Euftathius anſwers, that it 


| was either becauſe he was his countryman, a The/- 
ſalian; or becauſe Æſculapius, the father of Machaon, 


preſided over phyſic, the proſeſſion of his preceptor 


a iron. 
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O firſt of friends! /Pelides thus reply'd) ) 
Mill at my heart, and ever at: my fide! 
The time is come, when yon defpairing hoſt 
Shall learn the value of the inan they loft: . 
Now at my knees the Greeks ſhall pour their moan,* 
And proud Arriues tremble on his throne. 

Go now to Neftar, and from him be taught 
What wounded warrior late his chariot brought ? 
For ſeen at diſtance; and but feeti behind, 
His form recall'd Mach an to my mind; 
Nor could I, through yon cloud, difcern his face, 
The courſers paſt me with ſo ſwift a pace. 
The hero faid. His friend obey'd with haſte, 
Through intermingled ſhips and tents he paſt; 
The chiefs deſcending from their car he found; 
The panting Reeds Eurymedor unbound. 
The warriors ſtanding on the breezy ſhore, 
To dry their ſweat, and waſh away the gore, 
Here paus'd.a-moment, while the gentle gale 
Convey' d that freſhneſs the cool ſeas exhale; 


= 
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Then to conſult on farther methods went, 

And took their feats beneath the ſhady tent. + 
Ihe draught preſcrib'd, fair Hecamede prepares, 
Arſmous' daughter, grac'd with golden Vas: 
(Whom to his aged arms, a royal ſlave, 

Greece, as the prize of Neftor's wiſdom, gave) 
A table firſt with azure feet the plac'd ; 
Whoſe ample orb a brazen charger grac'd : * 
Honey new-prefs'd, the facred flow'r of wheat, 


And wholeſome garlick crown'd the ſav'ry treat. 


Next her white hand an antique gobſet brings, 
A goblet ſacred to the Prllet' ing. 

From eldeſt times: emboſs'd with ſtuds of gold, 
Luo feet fupport it, and four handles hold; 

On each brigkt handle, bending o'er the brink, 
In ſculptur'd gold, two turtles ſeem to drink: 
A maſſy weight, yet heav'd with eaſe by him,{ 
When the briſk neQar overlook'd the brim. 
Temper'd in this, the nymph of form divine 
Pours a large potion of the Pramnian wine ;$ 


With 


N O T ES. 
irn. But perhaps it may be a better reaſon to ſay 
that a phyſician is a public good, and was valued by 
the whole army; and it is not improbable but he 
might have cured Ach//zs of a wound during the 
courſe of the Trejan war. 

*The poet by putting theſe words into the 
mouth of Achilles, leaves room for a ſecond embaſſy, 
and (ſince Achilles himſelf mentions it) one may 

+think it would not have been unſucceſsful: but the 
poet, by a more happy management, makes his 
friend Patreclus the advocate of the Greeks, and by 

that means his return becomes his own choice, 
This conduct admirably maintains the character of 
Achilles, who does not aſſiſt the Greeks through his 
kindneſs to them, but from a defire of revenge upon 

the Tryans : his preſent anger for the death of his 
friend, blots out the former one for the injury of 
Agumemnon; and as he ſeparated from the army in 
a rage, ſo he joins it again in the like diſpoſition. 

+ The poet here fteals away the reader from the 
battle, and relieves him by the deſcription of Ne/tsr's 
entertainment. We hope to be pardoned for having 
more than once repeated this obſervation, which ex- 
tends to ſeveral paſſages of Homer. Without this 
piece of conduct, the frequency and length of his 

battles might fatigue the reader, who could not 10 
long be delighted with continued ſcenes of blood, 

+ There has ever been a great diſpute about this 

allage ; nor is it apparent for what reaſon the poet 

| ſhould tell us that Ne/r, even in his old age, could 
more ealily lift this bowl than anather man. This 
Has drawn a great.deal of A the old man, 


NOTES. 

as if he had learned to lift it by frequent uſe; an in- 
ſinuation that Nefor was no enemy to wine. Others, 
with more juſtice to his character, have put another 
conſtruction upon the words, which ſolves the im 
probability very naturally. According to this cpi- 
nion, the word, which is uſually ſuppoſed to ſigniſy 
another man, is rendered another old man, meaning 
N. whoſe wound made him incapable to 
irt it. | 

$ The potion which Hecamede here prepared for 


Machaon, has been thought a very extraordinary 


one in the caſe of a wounded perſon, and by ſome 
critics held in the fame degree of repute with the 
balſam of Fierabras in Den Quixot. But it is rightly 
oblerved by the commentators, that Machaon was 
not ſo dangerouſly hurt, as to be obliged to a diſ- 
ferent regimen from what he might uſe at another 
time. Hamer had Juſt told us that he ſtaid on the 
ſea-ſide to refreſh himſelf, and he now enters into 
a long converſation with Nefor; neither of which 
would have been 'done by a man in any great pain 
or danger: his loſs of blood and ſpirits might make 
him not ſo much in fear of a fever, as in want of a 
cordial ; and accordingly this potion is rather ali- 
mentary than medicinal. If it had been directly 
improper in this caſe, we cannot help fancying that 
Hamer would not have failed to tell us of Mathaor's 
rejecting it. Yet after all, fome anſwer may be 
made even to the grand objection, that wine was 
too inflammatory for a wounded man. Hippac rates 
allows wine in acute caſes, and even without water 


in caſes of indigeſtion. He ſays indeed in his * 
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With goat's-milk cheeſe a flay'rous taſte beſtows, 
And lait witk flour the ſmiling ſurface ſtrows. 
This for the wounded prince the dame prepares; 
The cordial bev'rage rev rend Neftor ſhares : 
Salubrious draughts the warriors thirſt allay, 
And pleaſing conference beguiles the day. 

Mean time Patredus, by Achilles ſent, 
Unheard approach'd, and flood before the tent. 
Old Actor riſing then, the hero led 
To his high ſeat; the chief refus'd; and ſaid, 

"Tis now no ſcaſon for theſe kind delays ; 

"The great Achilles with impatience ſtays, 

To great Achilles this reſpect 1 owe; 7 
Who aſks what hero, wounded by the ſoe, 
Was borne from combat by thy foaming ſteeds ? 
With grief I ſee the great Machaen bleeds, 

This to report, wiy haſty courſe I bend; 

Thou know'ſt the fiery temper of my friend. 


lm 


— 


| 


ö 


| 


| When this bold arm th' Epeian pow'rs opprels'd, . 


IL — oli 
Can then the ſons of Greece (the ſage rejoin'd)* 

Excite compaſſion in Achilles” mind * 5 

Seeks he the ſorrows of our hoſt to know ? 

This is not half the ſtory of our woe. 

Tell him, not great MHachaon bleeds alone, 


Our braveſt heroes in the navy groan, 
Ulyſſes, Agamemnen, Dimmed, 


— ana _—— 


And ſtern Eurypylus, already bleed. 


But ah | what flatt'ring hopes I entertain? | 
Achilles heeds not, but derides our pain ; 

Ev*n till the flames conſume our fleets he ſtays, 
And waits the riſing of the fatal blaze. 

Chief after chief the raging foe deſtroys ; 

Calm he looks on, and ev'ry death enjoys. 

Now the ſſow courſe of all-impairing time 
Unſtrings my nerves, and ends my manly prime ; 
Oh! had I till that ſtrength my youth poſſeſs d. 


The 
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NOTE S. 

of ancient medicine, that the ancients were ignorant 
both of the good and bad qualities of wine: and yet 
the potion here preſcribed will not be allowed by 
phylicians to be an inſtance that they were ſo; for 
wine might be proper for Machaen, not only as a 
Aſelepiades, a phyſician 
who flouriſhed at Rome in the time of Pompey, pre- 
icribed wine in fevers, and even in phrenſies, to 
caule ſlcep. 

* It is cuſtomary with thoſe who tranſlate or 
comment on an author, to uſe him as they do their 
miſtreſs ; they can fee no faults, or convert his very 
faults into beauties ; but fome are not ſo partial to 

N Ir's18 
not greatly blameable for being too long; he crouds 
incident upon incident, and K. he ſpeaks of him- 
felf, he expatiates upon his own great actions, very 
naturally indeed to old age, but unreaſonably in the 
ama gef When he comes to ſpeak of his 

illing the ſon of Augias, he is ſo pleaſed with him- 
felf, that he forgets the diſtreſs of the army, and 
cannot leave his favourite ſubject, till he has given 
us the pedigree of his relations, his wife's name, her 
excellence, the command he bore, and the fury 
with which he aſſaulted him. Theſe and many 
other circumſtances, as they have no viſible alluſion 
to the deſign of the ſpeech, ſeem to be unfortu- 
nately introduced. But we think they are valua- 
ble upon another account, viz. HR they pre- 
ſerve a. piece of ancient hiſtory, which had other- 
wiſe been loſt. What tends yet farther to make 
this ſtory ſeem abſurd, is what Patroclus ſaid at the 


beginning of the ſpeech, that he had not leiſure even 


— 


NOT ESV. 
to fit dnun: ſo that Neſtor detains him in the tent 
ſtanding, during the whole narration. They that 
are of the contrary opinion obſerve, that there is a 
great deal of art in ſome branches of the diſcourſe ; 
that when Neſtar tells Patroclus how he had himſelf 
diſobeyed his father's commands for the ſake of his 
country; he ſays it to make Achilles reflet that he 
diſobeys his father by the contrary behaviour: that 
what he did himſelf was to retaliate a ſmall injury, 
but Achilles by fighting may fave the Greczan army. 
He mentions the wound of Agamemnon at the very 
beginning, with an intent to give Achilles a little 
revenge, and that he may know how much his. 
greateſt enemy has ſuffered by his abſence. There 
are many other arguments brought in the defence 
of particular parts; and it may not be from the pur- 
pole to obſerve, that —_ might deſignedly pro- 
tract the ſpeech, that Patroclus might himſelf be- 
hold the diſtreſs of the army: thus every moment 
he detained him, enforced bis arguments by the 
growing misfortunes of the Greeks. Whether this 
was the intention or not, it mult be allowed tifat 
the ſtay of Patroclus was very happy for the Greets; 
for by this means he met Eurypylus wounded, ho- 
confirmed him into a certainty that their affairs 
were deſperate without Achilles's aid. As for Nor- 
ſecond ſtory, it is much eaſier to be defended ; it 
tends directly to the matter in hand, and is told in 
ſuch a manner as to affect both Patreclus and Achil- 


les: the circumſtances are well adapted to the perſbn 
to whom they are ſpoken, and by repeating their 


father's inſtructions, he as it were brings 


s them in, 
ſeconding his admonitions. ; 
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The bulls of Elis in glad triumph led, * 
And ſtretch'd the great [tymanzus dead ! 
Then, from my fury fled the trembling ſwains, 
And our's was all the plunder of the —— : 
Fifty white flocks, full fifty herds of ſwine, 
As many goats, as many lowing kine : 
And thrice the number of unrival'd ſteeds, 
Alt teeming females, and of gen'rous breeds. 
Theſe, as my firſt eſſay of arms, I won ; 
Old Neleus glory'd in his conqu'ring ſon. 
Thus Elis fore'd, her long arrears reſtor'd, 
And ſhares were parted to each Pylian lord. 
The ſtate of Pyle was ſunk to laſt deſpair, 
When the proud Elians firſt commenc'd the war. 
For Neleus ſons Alcides* rage had ſlain; 
Of twelve bold brothers, I alone remain! 
Oppreſs'd, we arm'd; and now this conqueſt gain'd, 

y ſire three hundred choſen hap obtain'd. 
bo hat large reprizal he might juſtly claim, 

or prize defrauded, and inſulted fame, 

When Ei monarch at the public courſe 
Detain'd his chariot, and vidotious horſe.) 
The rell the people ſhar d; myſelf ſurvey d 
The juſt partition, and due victims pay d. 
Three days were paſt, when Elis roſe to war, 
With many a courſer, and with many a car; 
The ſons of Actor at their army's head rg 
2. oung as they were) the vengeful ſquadrons led. 

igh on a rock fair Thryofſa ſtands, 
Our utmoſt frontier on the Pylian lands; 
Not far the ſtreams ot fand Alphæus flow; 
The ſtream they palſs'd, and pitch'd their tents below. 
Pallas, deſcending in the thades of night, 
Alarms the Pylians, and commands the fight. 
Each burns for fame, and ſwells with martial pride; 
Myſelf the foremoſt; but my lire deny d; 
Fear*d-for my youth, expos d to ſtern alarms ; 
And ſtopp'd my chariot, and detain'd my arms. 


2 4 


| My fire deny'd in vain : on foot I fled 

Amidſt our chariots: for the Goddeſs led. 
Along fair Arene's delightful 2 

Soft Minyas rolls his waters to the main, 


4 


There, horſe and foot, the Pylian troops unite, 


And ſheath'd in arms, expect the dawning light. 

| Thence, ere the fun advanc'd his noon- day 2 

To great Alpheus' facred ſource we came. 

There firlt to Jove our ſolemn rites, were paid; 
An untam d heifer pleas'd. the blue-ey'd maid ; 


A bull . and a bull was {latn 
| TothedlagMonarch of the wat'ry main. 


' Wir e e beſide the winding flood, 


ee town the fierce Eperars ſtood, 
Soon he fun, with all-revealing ray, 
Flam'd in the front of heav'n, ak gave the day; 
Bright ſcenes of arms, and works of war appear; 
The nations meet; there Pylos, Elis here. 


The firſt who fell, beneath my javelin bled ; 


King Augias' ſon, and ſpouſe of Agamed-: 

(She that all ſimples' healing virtues knew, 

And ey'ry herb that drinks the morning dew.) 

I ſeiz'd his car, the van of battle led ; 

Th' Epeians ſaw, they trembled, and they fled, 

The foe diſpers' d, their braveſt warrior kill'd, 

| Fierce as a whirlwind now I {wept the field: 

Full frſty captive chariots grac'd my train; 
Two chiefs from each, fell breathleſs to the plain. 

Then A&or's ſons had dy d, but Neptune fhrouds 

The youthful heroes in a veil of clouds. 

O'er heapy ſhields, and o'er the proſtrate throng, 

Collecting ſpoils, and ſlaught'ring all along, 

Through wide Bupraſian fields we forc'd the foes, }, 

Where ofer the vales th* Olenian rocks aroſe z * þ 

Till Pallas ſtopp'd us where Miſium flows. | 
Ev'n there, the hindmoſt of their rear I ſlay,. . 

And the ſame arm that led, concludes the day; 

Then back to Pyle triumphant take my way. 
There 


—— — 


N O T E S. 
* Hlis is the whole ſouthern part of Peloponneſus, 
between Achaia and Meſjenta; it was originally di- 
vided into ſeveral diltriQts or principalities, after- 
wards it was reduced to two; the one of the Elians, 
who were the ſame with the Z£peans; the other of 
Neſtor. This remark is neceiſary ſor the under- 
ſanding what follows. In Homers time the city | 
Elis was not built. | 
t Ir is ſaid that theſe were particular games, 
which Augiat had eſtabliſhed in his own ſtate, and 
that the Olympic games cannot be here underſtood, 
becauſe Hercules did not inſtitute them till he had 
killed this king, and delivered his kingdom to Phy- 
leut, whom his. father Augias had baniſhed, The 


NOTE Ss. 

prizes of theſe games of Augias were prizes of 
wealth, as golden tripods, Sc. whereas the prizes 
of the Olympic games were only plain chaplets of 
leaves or branches: beſides, it is probable Homer 
knew nothing of theſe chaplets given at the games, 
nor of the triumphal crowns, nor of the garlands. 
wore at feaſts; if he had, he would fomewhere 
or other have mentioned them. 

1 Theſe ate the ſame whom Homer calls the two 
Molians, namely, Eurytus and Creatus. Thry:qa,. 
in the lines following, is the ſame town which he 
calls Thryen in the catalogue. The river Minyas is 


the fame. with Anygrus, about half way between, 
Pylis and Thryeſa, called Ainyas from the Aynuns 
Rr who: 


No. 9. 
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There to high J were public thanks aſſign d“ 4 If ſome dire oracle his breaſt alarm, |»? +11 


As firſt of Gods, to Neftor, of mankind. 
Such then I was, impell'd by youthful blood; 
So prov'd my valour for my country's good. 
Achilles with unactive fury glows, 
And gives to paſſion what to Greece he owes, 
How thall he gfieve, when to th' eternal ſhade | 
Her hoſts ſhall ſink, nor his the pow'r to aid? | 
O friend ! my memory recalls the day, 
"hen gath'ring aids along the Grecian ſca, - 4 
I, and Uly/ ts, touched at Pfhia's port, 
And enter'd Pelzas' hoſpitable court. ; Fo 
A bull to Fove he flew in ſacrifice, Y * 
And pour'd libations on the flaming thighs, | 
Thyſelf, Achilles, and thy rey rend fire - | i 
 Menetius, turn'd the fragments on the fire. 
Axhilles ſees us, to the feaſt invites; 
Social we fit, and (hare the genial rites. 
We then explain'd the cauſe on which we came, 
Urg'd you to arms, and found you fierce tor fame. 
Your ancient fathers gen'rous precepts gave; 5 
Peleus ſaid only this My ſon! be brave. 
Menatius thus: “Though great Achilles ſhine 
« In ſtrength ſuperior, and of race divine, | 
« Yet cooler thoughts thy elder years attend zm 
« Let thy juſt counſels aid, and rule thy friend. 
Thus ſpoke your father at Thefſalra*s' court; 
Words now forgot, though now of vaſt import. 
Ah! try the utmoſt that a friend can ſay, 
Such gentle force the fiereeſt minds obey; 
Some fav'ring God Achilles“ heart may move; 
Though deaf to glory, he may yield to love. 


+4 


-- 
4 r 


If aught from heav*n with- hold his ſaving arm; / 


4 Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may thine, 


If thou but lead the Myrmidbonian line; | 
Clad in Achille“ arms, if thou appear, or 1 
Proud Troy may tremble, and deſiſt from war; 
Prefs'd by freſh forces her o'er-labour'd train 
Shall ſeek their walls, and'Greere reſpire again. 
This touch'd his gen'rous heart, and from the tent 
Along the ſhore with haſty ſtrides he went; 


Soon as he came, where, on thecrouded ſtrand, - 


The public mart and courts of juſtice ſtand, 
Where the tall fleet of great Les lies, 1 
And altars to the guardian Gods ariſe; | 
There ſad he met the brave 'Evzmamn's ſon, | 
Large painful drops from all his members run 
n arrows head yet rooted in his wound, 
The fable blood in circles mark'd the ground, | 
As faintly reeling he confoſs'd the ſmart; | 
Weak was his pace, but dauntleſs was his heart. 


1 Divine compaſſion touch'd Patraclus' breaſt. 
| Who ſighing, thus his bleeding friend addreſt: 


Ah hapleſs leaders of the Grecian hoſt! 
Thus muſt ye periſh on a barb' tous coaſt ? 
Is this your fate, to glut the dogs with gore? 


Far from your friends, and from your native ſhore 


Say, great Emrypylas {hall Greece yet ſtands: +» - 
Reſiſts ſhe yet the raging Hector's hand? 
Or are her heroes doomꝭ'd to die with ſhame, 
And this the period of our wars and fame? ö 
Eurypylus replies: No more (my friend), 
cce is no more |. this day her glories end. 1 
1024 103 a; v'n 
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who lived on the banks of it. It appears from hat 
the poet ſays of the time of their march, that it is 
half a day's march between Pylosand Try. 
* There is a reſemblance between this paſſage 
and one in the ſacred ſcripture, where all the con- 
gregation © bleſſed the Lord God of their fathers, | 
and bowed down their heads, and worſkipped the 
Lord, and the king,“ 1 Chron. xxix. 20. 

I The conciſeneſs of this advice is very beautiful; 
Achilles being haſty, active, and young, might not 
have burthened his memory with a long diſcourſe: 
therefore Peleus comprehends all his inſtructions in 

one ſentence. But Menætius ſpeaks more largely to 
Patraclus, he being more advanced in years, and 

mature in judgment; and we fee by the manner of 
the expreſſion, that he was ſent with Achilles, not 
only. as a companion, but as a monitor, of which 

Neſtor puts him in mind, to ſhew that it is rather 
his duty to give goed advice to Achilles, than to 


— 2224 N- = aa 962 ©f | 
I It may not be ungrateful to the reader to fee 
at one view the aim and deſign of Neftor's ſpeech. 
By putting Pat roche in mind of his father's injunc- 
tions, he provokes him to obey him by a like zeal 
for his country: by the mention of the ſacrifice, he 
reprimands him for a breach of thoſe engagements 
to Which the Gods were witnefles : by ſaymg that 
the very arms of Achilles would reftore the fortunes 
of Greece, he makes a high compliment to that 
hero, and offers a powerful inſinuation to Patroclus 
at the ſame time, by giving him to underſtand, that 
he may perſonate Achilles. EF 
After ſays this upon account of What Achilles 
himſelf ſpoke in the ninth book ; and it is very much 
to the purpoſe, for nothing cobld! ſooner move 
Achilles, than to make him think it was the general 
report in the army, that he ſhut himſelf up in his 
tent for no other reaſon but to eſcape death, with 
which his mother had threatened him in diſcovering | 


- 7 : 


follow his caprice, and eſpouſe his reſentment. 
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to him the decrees of the deſtinies... ' 
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Ev'n to the ſhips victorious Troy purſues, 

Her force increaſing as her toil renews. 

Thoſe chiefs, that us'd her utmoſt rage to meet, 
Lie pierc'd with wounds, and bleeding in the fleet. 
But thou, Patroclus act a friendly part, 
Lead to my ſhips, and draw this deadly dart: 
With lukewarm water waſh the gore away, 
With healing balms the raging ſmart allay, 
Such as ſage Chiron, fire of pharmacy, 

Once taught Achilles, and Achilles thee. 

Of two fam'd ſurgeons, Podalirius ſtands c“ 
"This hour ſurrounded by the 772jan bands; 
And great Macham, wounded in his tent, 

Now wants that ſuccour which ſo oft he lent. 


— _ Ac. 


N O T Es. 

* Though Podalirius is mentioned firſt for the 
ſake of the verſe, both here and in the catalogue, 
Machaon ſeems to be the perſon of the preateſt 
Character upon many accounts: beſides, it is to 
him that Homer attributes the cure of Philactetes, 
who was lame by having let an arrow dipt in the 
gall of the Hydra of Lerna fall upon his foot; a 
plain mark that Machaon was an abler phyſician 
than Chiran the centaur, who could not cure him- 


To bim the chief. What then remains todo? 
Th' event of things the Gods alone can view. 
Charg'd by Achilles great command I fly, 

And bear with haſte the Pylian king's reply: 
But thy diſtreſs this inſtant claims relief. 


He faid; and in his arms upheld the chief. + 


The ſlaves their maſter's flow approach ſurvey d, 


And hides of oxen on the floor — 
There ſtretch'd at length the wounded hero lay, 


Patroclus cut the forky ſteel away. 


Then in his hand a bitter root he bruis'd ; 


The wound he waſh'd, the ſtyptic juice infus'd. 
The cloſing fleſh that inſtant ceas'd to glow, 
The wound to torture, and the blood to flow. 


— 


S 


— — 


felt of ſuch a wound Podalirius had a fon named 


NOTE $. 

Hypolochus, from whom the famous Hippocrates was 
deſcended, | 

+ Homer draws a great advantage for the conduct 
of his poem from this incident of the ſtay of Pa- 
troclus; for while he is employed in the friendly 
taſk of taking care of Eurypylus, he becomes an 
eye-witneſs of the attack upon the entrenchments, 
and finds the neceſſity of uſing his utmoſt efforts 
to move Achilles. 
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The TW ELF TH BOOK of the TLIAD.* 


AR GUM E N T. 


———_— 


Tun BATTLE AT THE GrECIAN WALL. 


The Greeks Being retired into their entrenchments, Hector attempts to force them ; but it proving impoſſible to 
Paſs the ditch, Pol ydamas adviſes to. quit their chariots, and manage the attack on fact. The Trojans follow 


his counſel, and having divided their army into frue bodies 


ault. But upon the ſignal of an 


7 foot, begin the 4. 
eagle with a ſerpent in his talons, which appeared on. the left hand of the _ Polydamas endeavours to 
withdraw them again. This Hector oppoſes, and continues the attack in which, after many actions, Sarpedon 
makes the firſt breach in the wall: Hector alſo caſting a flone of avaſt ſize, forces open one of the gates, and enters 


at the head of his troops, who vittorioufly purſue the Grecians even to their ſhips. 


HILE thus the hero's pious cares attend 
The cure and —_ of his wounded friend, 
T rejans and Greeks with clathing ſhields engage, 
And mutual deaths are dealt with mutual rage. 
Nor long the trench or lofty walls oppoſe ; 
With Gods averſe th' ill-fated works aroſe ; 
Their pow'rs neglected, and no victim ſlain, 


The walls were rais'd, the trenches ſunk in vain. 


— 


Without the Gods, how ſhort a period ſtands + 
The proudeſt monument of mortal hands! 
This ſtood, while Hector and Achilles rag'd,. 
While ſacred Trey the warring hoſts engag'd ; 
But when her ſons were ſlain, her city burn'd, 
And what ſurviv'd of Greece to Greecereturn'd z 
Then Neptune and Apollo ſhook the ſhore, 4 
Then 1da's ſummits pour'd their wat'ry ſtore ; 


og Rheſus 


NOTE S. 


* It may be yoo here to take a general view of 


the conduct of the Iliad: the whole defign turns 
upon the wrath of Achilles; that wrath is not to be 
appeaſed but by the calamities of the Greeks, who 
are taught by their ag neon defeats the importance 
of this hero: for in Epic, as in Tragic Poetry 


there ought to be ſome evident and neceſſary in- 


cident at the winding up of the cataſtrophe, and that 
ſhould be founded upon ſome vilible diſtreſs. This 
conduct has an admirable effect, not only as it gives 
an air of probability to the relation, by allowing 
leifure to the wrath of Achilles to cool and die away 
by degrees, (who is every where deſcribed as a per- 
ſon of a ſtubborn reſentment, and conſequently ought 
not to be eaſily reconciled) but allo as it highly con- 


6 


NOTKkd. - 
tributes to the honour of Achilles, which was to be 
fully ſatisfied before he could relent. 


+ Homer here teaches a truth conformable to 


| ſacred ſcripture, and almoſt in the very words of 
che Phalmiſi: Unleſs the Lord build the houſe, 


they labour in vain that build it.“ 

This whole epiſode of the deſtruction of the 
wall is ſpoken as a kind of prophecy, where Homer 
in a poetical enthuſiaſm relates what was to happen 
in future ages. It has been conjectured from hence 
that our author flouriſhed not long after the Trojan 
war; for had he lived at a greater diſtance, there had 
been no occaſion to have recourſe to ſuch extraordi- 
nary means to deſtroy a wall, which would have 
been loſt and worn away by time alone. Homer 

foreſaw 
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Rheſus and Rhodius then unite their rills, 

Careſus roaring down the ſtony hills, 

Aſepus, Granicus, with mingled force, 

And Xanthus foaming from his fruitful ſource; 

And gulphy Simois, rolling to the main 

Helmets, and ſhields, and god-like heroes lain : 

Theſe, turn'd by Phoebus | ci their wonted ways, 

Delug'd the rampire nine continual days; * 

The weight of waters ſaps the yielding wall, 

And to the ſea the floating bulwarks fall. 

Inceſſant cataracts the thund'rer pours, 

And half the ſkies deſcend in fluicy ſhow'rs. 

The God of Ocean, marching (tern before, 

With his huge trident apa, 4 the trembling ſhore, 

Vaſt ſtones and piles from their foundation heaves, 

And whelms the ſmoaky ruin in the waves. 

Now ſmooth'd with ſand, and levell'd by the flood, 

No fragment tells where once the wonder ſtood ; 

In their old bounds the rivers roll again, 

Shine 'twixt the hills, or wander o'er the plain. 
But this the Gods in later times perform ; 

As yet the tulwark ſtood, and brav'd the ftorm ; 

The ſtrokes yet echo'd of contending pow'rs; 

War thunder'd at the gates, and blood diſtain'd the 

tow rs. 1 

Smote by the arm of ove, and dire diſmay, 

Cloſe by their hollow ſhips the Grectans lay; 

Hector's approach in ev'ry wind they hear, 

And Hefor's fury ev'ry moment fear. 

He like a whirwind, toſs'd the ſcatt'ring throng, 

Mingled the troops, and drove the held along. 

So ' midſt the dogs and hunter's daring bands, 

Fierce of his might, a boar or lion ſtands; 

Arm'd foes around a dreadful cirele form, 

And hiſſing javelins rain an iron ſtorm: 

His pow'rs untam'd their bold aſſault defy, 

And where he turns, the rout diſperſe, or die: 

He foams, he glares, he bounds againſt them all, 

And if he falls, his courage makes him fall. 


— 


With equal rage encompaſs'd Hector glows; 
Exhorts his armies, and the trenches ſhows. 
The panting ſteeds impatient fury breathe, 
But ſnort and tremble at the gulph beneath ; 
Juſt on the brink, they neigh, and paw the ground, 
And the turt trembles, and the ſkies reſound. 
Eager they view'd the proſpect datk and deep, 
Vaſt was the leap, and headlong hung the ſteep; 
The bottom bare; {a formidable ſhow !) 
And briſtled thick with ſharpen'd flakes below, 
The foot alone this ſtrong defence could force, 
And try the paſs impervious to the horſe. 
This ſaw Pzlydamas ; who, wiſely brave, 
Reſtrain'd great Hector, and this eounſel gave, 

Oh thou ! bold leader of our Tran bands, 
And you, confed'rate chiefs from foreign lands! 
What entrance here can cumb'rous a . find, 
The ſtakes beneath, the Grecian walls behind? 
No paſs through thoſe, without a thouſand wounds, 
No ſpace for combat in yon narrow bounds. 
Proud of the favours mighty Jude has ſhown, 
On certain dangers we too rathly run : 
If *tis his will our haughty foes to tame, 
Oh may this inſtant end the Grecian name ! 
Here, far from Argos, let their heroes fall, 
And one great day deſtroy, and bury all! 
But ſhould they turn, and here oppreſs our train, 
What hopes, what methods of retreat remain ? 
e N trench, by our own troops con- 

us'd, 

In one promiſcuous carnage cruſh'd and bruis'd, 
All Troy mult periſh, if their arms prevail, 
Nor ſhall a Trean live to tell the tale. 
Hear then ye warriors { and obey with ſpeed; 
Back from the trenches let your ſteeds be led ; 
'Then all alighting, COAT in firm array, 
Proceed on foot, and Heclor lead the way. 
So Greece ſhall ſtoop before our conqu'ring pow'r, 


And this (if ove conſent) her fatal hour. 
This 


N OT Es. | 
foreſaw the queſtion might be aſked, how it came 
to paſs that no ruins remained of ſo great a work? 
and therefore contrived to give his fiction the neareſt 
reſemblance to truth. Inundations and earthquakes 
are ſufficient to aboliſh the ſtrongeſt works of man, 
ſo as not to leave the leaſt remains where they 
ſtood. But we are told this in a manner wonder- 
fully noble and poetical: we ſee Apollo turning the 
courſe of the rivers againſt the wall, Jupiler opening 
the cataracts of heaven, and Neptune rending the 
toundations with his trident : that is, the ſun ex- 
hales the vapours, which deſcend in rain. from the 
air or Ather; this rain cauſes an inundation, and 
that inundation overturns the wall. Thus the 


No. g. 


N OT ES. 

poetry of Hamer, like magic, firſt raiſes a ſtupendous 
object, and then immediately cauſes it to vaniſh, 

* Some of the ancients thought it incredible that 
a wall which was built in one day by the Greet, 
ſhould reſiſt the joint efforts of three Deities nine 
days: to ſolve this difficulty, Crates the Mallaſian 
was of opinion, that it ſhould be writ, ene day. But 


there is no occaſion to have recourle to fo forced a 


ſolution ; it being ſuthcient to obſerve, that nothing 
but ſuch an extraordinary power could have ſo en- 
tirely ruined the wall, that not the leaſt remains of 
it ſhould appear, but ſuch a one, as we have before 
ſaid Hemer ſtood in need of. 


8 5 
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The chief's example follow'd by his train, 
Each quits his car, and iſſues on the plain. 
y orders (tri the charioteers enjoin'd, 
4 Compel the courfers to their ranks behind. 
1. The forces part in five diſtinguiſh'd bands, * 
qi And all obey their ſeveral chiet 's commands. 
14 The beſt and braveſt in the firſt conſpire, 


1 Great Hector glorious in the van of theſe, 

+1 Polydamas, and brave Cebriones. 

| Before the next the graceful Paris ſhines, 

of And bold Alcathous, and Agenor joins. 
1 The ſons of Priam with the third appear, 
14:3 Deiphabus, and Helenus the ſeer: 
N In arms with theſe the mighty Aſius ſtood, 
ie Who drew from Hyrtacus his noble blood, 
4.0 And who n Ar:ſba's yellow courfers bore, 
The courſers fed on Felle's winding ſhore, 
Antenor*s ſons the fourth battalion guide, 
And great Aneas, born on fount-full Ide. 
Divine Sarpeden the laſt band obey'd, 
Whom Glaucus and Afteropeus aid, 
Next him, the braveſt at their army's head, 
But he more brave than all the hoſts he led. 


Already in their hopes they fire the fleet, 

And ſee the Grecians gaſping at their feet. 
While ev'ry Trejan thus, and ev'ry aid, 

Th' advice of wiſe Polydamas obey d; 


6＋—— — 


This counſel pleas'd, the God-like Hector ſprung 


Swift from his (eat ; his clanging armour rung. 


1 Pant for the ſight, and threat the fleet with fire: 


Now with compacted ſhields, in cloſe array, 
The moving legions ſpeed their headlong way: 
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Aſius alone, confiding in his car, + 


His vaunted courſers urg'd to meet the war, 5 

Unhappy hero ! and advis'd in vain! 2 

Thoſe wheels returning ne'er ſhall mark the plain; 

No more thoſe courſers with triumphant joy 

Reftore their maſter to the gates of Troy / 

Black death attends behind the Grecian wall, 

And great Idomeneus ſhall boaſt thy fall; 

Fierce to the left he drives, where from the plain 

The flying Grecians ſtrove their ſhips to gain; 

Swift thro” the wall their horſe and chariots paſt, - 

The gates half-open'd to receive the laſt, 

T hither, exulting in his force, he flies; 

His following hoſt with clamours rend the ſkies ; 

To plunge the Grecrans headlong in the main, 

Such their proud hopes, but all their hopes were vain! 
To guard the gates, two mighty chiefs attend} 

Who from the Lapiths warlike race deſcend; - 

This Polypetes, great Perithous* heir, 

And that Leonteus, like the God of war.'$ 

As two tall oaks, before the wall they riſe; 

'T heir roots in earth, their heads amidſt the ſkies : 

Whoſe ſpreading arms with leafy honours crown'd, 

Forbid the tempeſt, and protect the ground; 

High on the hills appears their flately form, 

And their deep roots for ever brave the ſtorm. 

So graceful theſe, and fo the ſhock they Rand 

Of raging Aſius, and his furrous band. 

Oreſies, Acamas in front appear, 

And Oenomaus and Thin cloſe the tear; 

In vain their clameurs ſhake the ambient fields, 

In vain around them beat their hollow ſhields ; 


The 
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at the ſame inſtant: by 


ent from any other in the poem. 
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* The Trajan army is divided into five parts, 
perhaps becauſe there were five gates in the wall, 
ſo that an attack might be made upon every gate 
this means the Greeks 
would be obliged to diſunite, and form themſelves 
into as many bodies, to guard five places at the 
ſame time. The poet here breaks the thread of 
his narration, and ſtops to give us the names of 
the leaders of every battalion : by this conduct he 
prepares us for an action entirely new, and differ- 


+ It appears from hence that the three captains 
who commanded each battalion, were not ſubor- 
dinate one to the other, but commanded ſeparately, 
each being impowered to order his own troop as he 
thought fit: for otherwiſe Aſius had not been per- 
mitted to keep his chariot when the reſt were on 
foot. One may obſerve from hence, that Homer 
does not attribute the ſame regular diſcipline in 
war u the barbarous nations, which he had given 


N OT ES. 
to his Grecians; and he makes ſome uſe too of this 
defect, to caſt the more variety over this part of 
the deſcription. 

Homer obſerves a poetical juſtice in relation 
to Afrus; he puniſhes his folly and impiety with 
death, and ſhews the danger of deſpiſing wiſe coun-. 
ſel, and blaſpheming the Gods. In purſuance of 
this prophecy, Aſius is killed in the thirteenth book 
by Idomeneus. 

$ Theſe heroes are the originals of Pandarus 
and Bitias in Virgil, We fee two gallant officers 
exhorting their ſoldiers to act die! ; but being 
deſerted by them, they execute their own com- 
mands, and maintain the paſs againſt the united 
force of the battalions of Afius : nor does the poet 
tranſgreſs the bounds of probability in the ſtory : 
the Greeks from above beat off ſome of the Trojans 


with ſtones, and the gate-way being narrow, it was. 
eaſy to be defended. | 
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The fearleſs brothers on the Grecians call, 

To guard their navies, and defend the wall. 

Ev'n when they ſaw Troy's ſable troops impend, 
And Greece tumultuous from her towers deſcend, 
Forth from the portals ruſh'd th' intrepid pair, 
Oppos'd their breaſts, and ſtood themſelves the war. 
So two wild boars ſpring furious from their den, 
Rouz'd with the cries of dogs and voice of men; 
On ev'ry ſide the crackling trees they tear, 

And root the ſhrubs, and lay the foreſt bare; 

They gnaſh their tuſks, with fire their eye-balls roll, 
Till ſome wide wound lets out their mighty ſoul, 
Around their heads the whiſtling javelins ſung ; 
With ſounding ſtrokes their brazen targets rung: 
Fierce was the fight, while yet the Grectan pow'rs 
Maintain'd the walls and mann'd the loſty tow'rs: 
Jo fave their fleet, the laſt efforts they try, 

And ſtones and darts in mingled tempeſts fly. 

As when tharp Boreas blow abroad, and brings 
The dreary winter on his frozen wings ; 

Beneath the low-hung clouds the ſheets of ſnow 
Deſcend, and whiten all the fields below. y 
So faſt the darts on either army pour, 

So down the rampires rolls the rocky ſhow'r ; 
Heavy, and thick, reſound the batter'd ſhields, 
And the deaf echo rattles round the ficlds. 

With ſhame repuls'd, with grief and fury driv'n, 
The frantic Aſius thus accuſes heav'n: * | 
In pow'rs immortal who ſhall now believe? 

Can thoſe too flatter, and can Fave deceive ? 
What man could doubt but Tray's victorious pow'r 
Should humble Greece, and this her fatal hour ? 
But look how waſps from hollow crannies drive, 
To guard the entrance of their common hive, 
Dark'ning the rock, while with unweary'd wings 
They rike th'aſſailants, and infix their ſlings ; 

A race determin'd, that to death contend : 

So fierce, theſe Greeks their laſt retreats defend. 
Gods! ſhall two warriors only guard their gates, 
Repel an army, and defraud the fates ? 

Theſe empty accents mingled with the wind, | 
Nor mov'd great Fove's unalterable mind; 

To God-like Hefor and his matchleſs might | 
Was ow'd the glory of the deſtin'd fight. 

Like deeds of arms thro” all the forts were try'd, 
And all the gates ſuſtain'd an equal tide ; 


Thro' the long walls the flor.yy ſhow'rs were heard, 
The blaze of flames, the flain of arms appear d. 
The ſpirit of a God my breaſt inſſ i-e, 
To raife each act to life, and ſing with fire ! 
While Greece unconquer'd kept alive the war, 
Secure of death, confiding in deſpair ; 
And all her guardian Gods, in deep diſmay, 
With unaſhiſting arms deplor'd the day. 

Ev'n yet the dauntleſs Lapithe maintain 
The dreadful paſs, and round them heap the fla, 
Firſt Damaſus, by Pelypates' ſteel, 
Pierc'd thro' his helmet's brazen vizor, fell; 
The weapon drank the mingled brains and gore; 
The warrior finks, tremendous now no mere! 
Next Ormenus and Pylon yield their breath: 
Nor lefs Lenteus ſtrows the field with death; 
Firſt thro? the belt Hippamachus he goar'd, 
Then ſudden wav'd his unreſiſted ſword ; 
Antiphates, as thro' the ranks he broke, 
The faulchion ſtruck, the fate purſu'd the ſtroke ; 
limenus, Oreſtes, Menon, bled ; | 
And round him roſe a monument of dead. 

Mean-time the braveſt of the Trajan crew 
Bold Hector and Polydamas purſue ; 


| Fierce with impatience-on the works to fall, 


And wrap in rolling flames the fleet and wall. 
Theſe on the farther bank now ſtood and gaz'd, 
By heav'n alarm'd, by prodigies amaz'd ; 

A ſignal omen ſtopp'd the patling hoſt, 

Their martial fury in their wonder loſt. 

Fove's bird on founding pinions beat the ſkies ; 
A bleeding ſerpent, of enormous ſize, 

His talons truſs'd; alive, and curling round, 


He ſtung the bird, whoſe throat receiv'd the wound: 


Mad with the ſmart, he drops the fatal prey, 

In airy circles wings his painful way. 

Floats on the winds, and rends the heav*ns with cries ; 

Amidit the hoſt the fallen ſerpent lies. 

They, pale with terror, mark it's ſpires unroll'd, 

And Zove's portent with beating hearts behold. 

Then firſt Polydamas the filence broke, 

Long weigh'd the ſignal, and to Hector ſpoke. + 
How oft, my brother, thy reproach I bear, 

For words well meant, and ſentiments ſincere ? 

True to thoſe counſels which I judge the belt, 


I tell the faithful dictates of my breaſt. + 
0 


—_— 


NOTES. 
* The ſpeech of Aſius is very extravagant: he 
exclaims againſt Jupiler for a breach of promiſe, 
not becauſe he had broken his word, but becauſe 


* n 


he had not fulfilled his own vain imaginations] 


This conduct, though very blameable in Aſius, is 
very natural to perſons under a diſappointment, 


N O T E S. | 
who are ever ready to blame heaven, and turn 
their misfortunes into a crime. 
+ The addreſs of Polydamas to Hector in this 
ſpeech is admirable : he knew that the daring ſpirit 
of that hero would not ſuffer him to liſten to any 


mention of a retreat: he had already ſtormed the 
| Was 
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Lo ſpeak his thought, is ev'ry ſreeman's right, 
In peace and war, in ccuncil and in fight; 

And all I move, deferring to thy ſway, 

But tends to raiſe that pow'r which I obey. 
Then hear my words, nor may my words be vain ; 
Seek not, this day, the Grectan ſhips to gain; 
For ſure to warn us de his omen ſent, 

And thus my mind explains it's clear event, 
The victor eagle, whoſe ſiniſter flight 

Retards our hoſt, and fills our hearts with fright, 
Diſmiſs'd his conqueſt in the middle ſkies, 
Allow'd to ſeize, but not poſſeſs the prize; 
Thus though we-gird with fires the Grecian fleet, 
Though the 8 bulwarks tumble at our feet, 
Toils unforeſeen, and fiercer, are decreed ; 
More woes ſhall follow, and more heroes bleed. 
So bodes my ſoul, and bids me thus adviſe: 

For thus a ſki ful ſeer would read the ſkies. 

To him then Hecter with diſdain return'd ;* 
(Fierce as he ſpoke, his eyes with fury burn'd) 
Are theſe the taithful counſels of thy tongue ? 

Thy will is partial, not thy reaſon wrong: 

Or if the purpoſe of thy heart thou vent, 

Sure heaven reſumes the little ſenſe it lent. | 
What coward counſels would thy madneſs move, 
Againſt the word, the will reveal'd of 7ove? 

The leading ſign, th' irrevocable nod, 

And happy thunders of the fav'ring God, 

Theſe ſhall I flight? and guide my wav'ring mind 
By wand'ring birds, that flit with ev'ry wind? 
Ye vagrants of the ſky! your wings extend, 

Or where the funs ariſe, or where deſcend ; 

To right, to left unheeded take your way, 

While I the diQates of high heav'n obey. 


. 
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Without a ſign, his ſword the brave man draws, 

And aſks no omen but his country's cauſe.+ . 

But why ſhould'ſt thou ſuſpect the war's ſucceſs ? 

None fears it more, as none promotes it leſs : 

'Though all our chiefs amid yon ſhips expire, 

Truſt thy own cowardice to *ſcape their fire, 

Troy and her ſons may find a gen'ral grave, 

But thou can'ſt live, ber thou can'ſt be a ſlave. 

Yet ſhould the fears that wary mind ſuggeſts 

pread their cold poiſon 1 4 our ſoldiers breaſts, 

My javelin can revenge ſo baſe a part, | 

And free the ſoul that quivers in thy heart. 
Furious he ſpoke, and ruſhing to the wall, 

Calls on his hoſt ; his hoſt obey the call ; 

With ardour follow where their leader flies : 

Redoubling clamours thunder in the ſkies. 

Fove breathes a whirlwind from the hills of Ide, 

And drifts of duſt the clouded navy hide : 

He fills the Greeks with terror and diſmay, 

eat Hector the predeſtin d day. 

Strong in themſelves, but ſtronger in their aid, 

Cloſe to the works their rigid — they laid. 

In vain the mounds and maſſy beams defend, 

While theſe they undermine, and thoſe they rend; 

Upheave the piles that prop the ſolid wall; 

And heaps on heaps the ſmoaky ruins fall. 

Greece on her rampart ſtands the fierce alarms ; 

The crouded bulwarks blaze with waving arms, 

Shield touching ſhield, a long-refulgent row ; 

Whence hiſſing darts, inceſſant, rain below. 

The bold Ajaces fly from tow'r to tow'r, 

And rouze, with flame divine, the Grecian power. 

The gen'rous impulſe ev'ry Greek obeys; 

Threats urge the fearful, and the valiant, praiſe. 


Fellows 


8 


NOTES. 
walls in imagination, and conſequently the advice 
of Polydamas was ſure to meet with a bad recep- 
tion. He therefore ſoftens every expreſſion, and 
endcavours to flatter Hector into an aſſent; and 


though he is aſſured he gives a true interpretation | 


of the prodigy, he ſeems to be diffident: but that 
his perſonated diſtruſt may not prejudice the in- 
terpretation, he concludes with a plain declaration 
of his opinion, and tells him that what he delivers 
is not conjecture, but ſcience, and appeals for the 
truth of it to the augurs of the army. 

* This ſpeech of He&er's is full of ſpirit : his 
valour is greater than the ſkill of Polydamas, and he 
is not to be argued into a retreat, 

+ Th re is ſomething very heroic in theſe two 
laſt lines. And if any thing can add to the beauty 
of it, it is in being ſo well adapted to the character 
of him who ſpeaks it, who is every Here deſcribed 


| N OFT ES. 
as a great lover of his country. It. may ſeem at the 
firſt view that Hector uſes Polydamas with too much 
ſeverity in the concluſion of his ſpeech : but he will 
be ſufficiently juſtified, if we conſider that the inter- 
pretation of the omen given by Polydamas might 
have diſcouraged the army ; and this makes it neceſ- 
ſary fot him to decry the prediction, and inſinuate 
that the advice proceeded not from his ſkill but his 
cowardice. | | 
It is worth our notice to obſerve how the leaſt 
circumſtance grows in the hand of a great poet. In 
this battle it is ſuppoſed that the Trezans had got the 
advantage of the wind of the Grecians, ſo that a 
cloud of duſt was blown upon their army: this gave 
room for the fiction of Homer, which ſuppoſes that 
Zove, or the air, raiſed the duſt, and drove it in the 
face of the Grecians. 
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Fellows in arms ! whoſe deeds are known to fame, 
And you whoſe ardour hopes an equal name ! 
Since not alike endu'd with force or art, 

Behold a day when each may act his part! 

A day to fire the brave, and warm the cold, 

To gain new glories, or augment the old. 

Urge thoſe who ſtand, and thoſe who faint excite; 
Drown Hactor's vaunts in loud exhorts of fight; 
Conquelt, not ſafety, fill the thoughts of all ; 
Seek not your fleet, but ſally from the wall; 

So Juve once more may drive their routed train, 
And Troy lie trembling in her walls again. | 

Their ardour kindles all the Grecian pow'rs 
And now the ſtones deſcend in heavier ſhow'rs. 
As when high Zove his ſharp artillery forms, 

And opes his cloudy magazine of ſtorms ; 

In winter's bleak, uncomfortable reign, 

A ſnowy inundation hides the plain; 

He flills the winds, and bids the ſkies to ſleep; 
Then, pours the ſilent tempeſt, thick, and deep : 
And firſt the mountain-tops are cover'd o'er, 
Then the green fields, and then the ſandy {hore ; 
Bent with the weight the nodding woods are ſeen, 
And one bright waſte hides all the works of men: 
The circling ſeas alone ablorbing all, 

Drink the Aasleing fleeces as they fall. 

So from each fide inc reas'd the ſtony rain, 

And the white ruin riſes o'er the plain. 

Thus god-like Hector and his troops contend 
To force the ramparts, and the gates to rend; 
Nor Troy could conquer, nor the Greeks would yield, 
Jill great Sarpedon tow'r'd amid the field ;* 

For mighty Fove inſpir'd with martial flame 
His matchleſs fon, and urg'd him on to fame. 
In arms he ſhines, conſpicuous from afar, 
And bears aloft his ample ſhield in air; 


Within whoſe orb the thick bull-hides were roll'd, 
Pond'rous with brafs, and bound with ductile wold : 
And while two pointed javelins arm his hands, 
Majeſtic moves along, and leads his Lycian bands. 

So pre[3'd with hunger, from the mountain's brow + 
Deſcends a lion on the flocks below; - 
So ſtalks the lordly ſavage o'cr the plain, 

In ſullen majcſty, and ſtern diſdain : 

In vain loud maſtives bay hi n from afar, 

And ſhepherds gall him u th an iron war; 
Regardleſs, furious, he purſu:s his way; 

He foams, he roars, he rends tlie pant vg prey. 

Reſolv'd alike, divine Sarpedon plows 
With gen'rous rage that drives him on the foes. 
He views the towers, and meditates their fall, 

To ſure deſtruction dooms th' aſpiring wall; 
'Then caſting on his friend an ardent look, 
Fir'd with the thirſt of glory, thus he ſpoke. 

Why boaſt we, Glaucus! our extended reign, } 
Where Xanthus* ſtreams enrich the Lycian > Ca 
Our num'rous herds that range the fruitful ticld, 
And hills where vines their purple harvelt yield, 
Our foaming bowls with purer nectar crown'd, 
Our feaſts enhanc'd with muſic's ſprightly found ? 
Why on thoſe ſhores are we with joy ſurvey'd, 
Admir'd as heroes, and as Gods obey'd ? 

Unleſs great acts ſuperior merit prove, 

And vindicate the bounteous pow'rs above. 

Tis our's, the dignity they give, to grace; 

The firſt in valour, — the fir in oe 

'That when with wond'ring eyes our martial bands 
Behold our decds tranſcending our commands, 
Such, they may cry, deſerve the ſov'reign ſtate, 
Whom thoſe that envy, dare not imitate! 

Could all our care-elude the gloomy grave, 

Which claims no leſs the fearful than the brave” 


For 
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NOTES. 

The poet here uſhers in Sarpedn with abun- 
dance of pomp: he forces him upon the obſervation 
of the reader by the greatneſs of the deſcription, and 
raiſes our expectations of him, intending to make 
him perform many remarkable actions in the ſequel 
of the poem, and become worthy to fall by the hand 
of Patroclus. | 

+ This compariſon very much reſembles that of 
the prophet {ſaiah, chap. xxxi. 4, where God him- 
ſelf is compared to a lion: Like as the lion, and 
the young *. roaring on his prey, When a multi- 
tude of ſhepherds is called forth againſt him, he will 
not be afraid of their voice, nor abaſe himſelf for 
the noiſe of them : ſo ſhall the Lord of hoſts come 
down that he may fight upon mount Sion.“ 

4 In former times kings were looked upon as the 


No. 9. ; 


NOTE 8. 

generals of armies, who to return the honours that 
were done them, were obliged to expoſe themſelves 
firſt in the battle, and be an example to their ſol- 
diers. Upon this Sarpedon grounds his diſcourſe, 
which is full of generolity and nobleneſs. We are, 
ſays he, honoured like Gods; and what can be 
more unjuſt, than not to behave ourſelves like men? 
he ought to be ſuperior in virtue, who is ſuperior 
in dignity. What ſtrength is there, and what great- 
neſs in that thought ! it includes juſtice, gratitude, 
and magnanimity ; juſtice, in that he ſcorns to en- 
joy what he does not merit; gratitude, becauſe he 
would endeavour to recompence his obligations ta 
his ſubjects ; and magnanimity, in that he deſpiſes 
death, and thinks of nothing but glory. 
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For luſt of fame I ſhould not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy ſoul to war. 
But ſince, alas! ignoble age muſt come, 
Diſeaſe, and death's inexorable doom; 
Le life which others pay, let us beſtow, 
And give to fame what weto nature owe; 
Brave though we fall, and honour'd if we live, 
Or let us glcry gain, or glory give! | 

He ſail; his words the liiFning chief inſpire 


With equal warmth, and rouze the warrior's fire; 


The troops purſue their leaders with 594 i 
Ruth to the foe; and claim the promis'd fight. 
Meneſtheus from on high the ſtorm bet eld, 
T hreat*ning the fort, and black*ning in the field; 
Around the walls he gaz'd, to view Nom far 
What aid appear'd t' avert th” approaching war, 
And ſaw where Teucer with th' Ajaces ſtood, 
Of tight inſatiate, prodigal of blood. 
In vain he calls; the din of helmis and ſhields 
Rings to the ſkies, and echoes through the fields, 
The brazen hinges fly, the walls reſound, 
Heav*n trembles, roar the mountains, thunders all 
the ground. 

Then thus to This; Hence with ſpeed, (he ſaid) 
And urge the bold Ajaces to our aid; 
Their ſtrength, united, beſt may help to bear 
The bloody labours of the doubtful war: 
Hither the Lycian princes bend their courſe, 
The beſt and braveſt of the hoſtile force. 
But if too fiercely there the foes contend, 
Let Telamon, at leaſt, our tow'rs defend, 
And Teucer haſte with his unerring bow, 
To ſhare the danger, and repel the foe. 

Swiſt as the word, the herald fpe-ds along 
The lofty ramparts, through the martial throng ; 


— 
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Ve valiant leaders of our warlike bands! 


And finds the heroes bath · d in ſweat and gore, 
Oppos'd in combat on the duſty ſhore. 7 


Your aid (ſaid T hs) Peteus* fon demands, 
Your ſtrength, united, beſt may help to bear 
The bloody labours of the doubtful war: 

T hither the Lycran princes bend their courſe, 
The beſt and braveſt of the hoſtile force. 

But if too fircely, here, the foes contend 

At leaſt; let Telamon thoſe tow'rs defend, 


And Teucer haſte with his unerring bow, 


To ſhare the danger, and repel the foe. 

Strait to the fort great Ajax turn'd his care; 
And thus beſpoke his brothers of the war: 
Now valiant Lycomede! exert your might, 
And brave Oileus, prove your force in fight: \ 
To you truſt the fortune of the field, 
Till by this arm the foe ſhall be repell'd; 
That done, expect me to compleat the day 
Then, with his ſev'nfold ſhield, he ſtrode away. 
With equal ſteps bold Teucer preſs'd the ſhore, 
Whoſe fatal bow the ſtrong Pandion bore; + 

High on the walls appear'd the Lycian pow'rs, 
Like ſome black tempeſt gath'ringroundthe tow*rs; 


The Greeks, opprels'd, their utmoſt force unite, 
| Prepar'd to labour in th* unequal. fight 


The war rene ws, mix'd ſhouts and groans ariſe ; 


| Tumultuous clamour mounts, and thickens in the 


ſkies. | 


| Fierce 4jax firſt th) advancing hoſt invades, 


And ſends, the brave #picles to the ſhades; - te) 


I Sarpedan's friend; a-croſs the warrior's way, 
| Rent from the walls a rocky fragment lay: $ 


In modern ages not the ſtrongeſt ſwain 
Could beave th” unwieldy burthen from the plain. 


N O T E S. 
There is not a more forcible argument than 
this, to make men contemn dangers, and eck 
by brave actions. Immortality with eternal youth, 
is certainly preferable to glory purchaſed with the 
tofs of life; but glory is certainly better than an 
ignominious life; which at Jaft,' though perhaps 
late, muſt end. It is ordained that all men ſhall 
die, nor can our eſcaping danger ſecure us immor- 
tality ; it can only give us a longer continuance in 


ſhort, though the infamy everlaſting. This is in- 


ſcales, can never heſitate in his choice: but what 
is molt worthy of remark, is, that Hamer does not 
it this in the mouth of an ordinary perſon, but 
aſcribes it to the ſon of Jupiler. | 
It is remarkable that Teucer, who is excellent 
for his {kill in archery, does not 8arry his own bow, 


2 


iz He 
3 tir ESS. L 
but has it borne after him by Pandien: we thought it 


not improper ts takemnotice of this, by reaſon of it's 


unuſualnels. .. It may be ſuppoſed that Teuer had 
| changed his arms in this fight, and complied with 
the exigencies of this battle, which was about the 
wall; he might judge that fome other weapon might 
ba more neceſſary upon this occaſion, and there fore 
committed his bow to the care of Pandien. 


| sn this book both Ajax and Hecter are deſ- 
diſgrace, and even that continuance, will be but; 


; cribed throwing Itones of, a prodigious {ize. But 


che poet, who loves to give the preference to his. 
conteſtable, and whoever weighs his actions in theſe 


' countrymen, ' relates the action much to the ad- 
vantage of Ajax: Ajax, by his natural rength, per- 
forms what Hecter could not do without the ailiſ- 
: tance of Jupiter. The 1 355 
| The difference which our author makes be- 
tween the heroes of his poem, and the men of his 


age, is ſo great, that ſome have/made- uſe of it às an 
| | PET argument 
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He pois'd, and ſwung it round; then tofs'd on high, 

It flew with force, and labour'd up the ſky; 

Full on the Lycian's helmet thund'ring 3 

The pond'rous ruin cruſh'd his batter'd crown. 

As ſkilful divers from ſome airy ſteep, 

Headlong deſcend, and ſhoot into the deep, 

So. falls Zprcles ; then in groans expires, 

And mutm'ring to the ſhades the ſoul retires. 
While to the ramparts daring Glaucus drew, 

From Teucer's hand a winged arrow flew ; 

The bearded ſhaft the deſtin'd paſſage found, 

And on his naked arm inflits a wound. 

The chief, who fear'd ſome foe's inſulting boaſt 

Might ſtop the progreſs of his warlike hoſt, 

Conceal'd the wound, and leaping from his height, 

Retir'd reluctant from th' unfaiſh'd fight. 

Divine Sarpedn with regret beheld 

Diſabled Glaucus flowly quit the field; 

His beating breaſt with gen'rous ardour glows, 

He ſprings to fight, and flies upon the foes, 

emden fr was doom'd his force to feel; 

Deep in his breaſt he plung'd the pointed ſteel; 

Then, from the yawning wound with fury tore 

The ſpear, purſu'd by guſhing ſtreams 9 | 

Down ſinks the warrior with a thund'ring ſound, 

His brazen armour rings againſt the ground. 
Swift to the battlement the victor flies,* 

Tugs with full force, and ev*ry nerve applies; 

It ſhakes; the pond'rous ſtones disjointed yield ; 

The rolling ruins ſmoak along the field. 

A mighty breach appears; the walls lie bare; 

And, like a deluge, ruſhes in the war. 

At once bold Teucer draws the twanging bow, 

And Ajax ſends his javelin at the foe ; 
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Fix'd in his helt the feather'd weapon ſtood, 
And.through his buckler drove the trembling wood 
But 7:ve was preſent in the dire debate, 
Lo thield his offspring, and avert his fate. 
The prince gave back, not meditating flight, 
But urging vengeance, and ſeverer fight; 
Then rais'd with hope, and fir'd with givry's charms,, 
His fainting ſquadrons to new fury warms. 
O where, ye Lycians! is the ſtrength you boaſt 
Your former fame, and ancient virtue loſt ! 
The breach lies open, but your chief in vain 
Attempts alone the guarded paſs to g in: 
Unite, and ſoon that hoſtile fleet ſhall fall; 
The force of pow'rful union conquers all. 

'This juſt rebuke inflam'd the Lycian crew, | 
They join, they thicken, and th' aſſault renew; 
Unmov'd th* unbody'd Greeks their fury dare, 
And fix*d fupport the weight of all the war; 
Nor could the Greeks gepel the Lyrian pow're, 
Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian tow'rs. 


"41: AFon the confines of adjoining grounds, 


Iwo ſtubborn ſwains with blows diſpute their bounds;: 
They tug, they ſweat; but neither gain, nor yield, 
One foot, one inch, of the contended field: 
Thus obſtinate to death, they fight, they fall; 
Nor theſe can keep, nor thoſe can win the wall. 
Their manly bread are pierc'd with many a wound, 
Loud ſtrokes are heard, and rattling arms reſound, 
The copious {laughter covers all the ſhore, 


And the high ramparts drop with human gore. , 


As whentwo ſcales arecharg'd with doubttul loads, 
Fro n fide to fide the trembling balance nods, 
{While ſome laborious matron, juſt and pod r, 
With nice exactneſs weighs her woolly ſtore) 


Till 
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N O Es. 
argument that Homer lived many ages aſter the war 
of Troy : but this argument does not ſeem to be of 
any weight; for ſuppoling Homer to have writ 
two hundred and ſixty years after the deſtruction of 
Trey, this ſpace is long *nough to make fuch a 
change as he ſpeaks of ; peace, luxury, or effemi- 
nacy would do it in a much«lefs time. 


From what Sarpedon here performs, we may 


gather that this wall of the Greeks was not higher 
than a tall man; from the great depth and breadth 
of it, as it is defcribed juſt before, one might have 
concluded that it had been much higher: but it ap- 
pears to be otherwiſe from this paſſage ; and con- 
ſequently the thickneſs of the wall was anſwerable 
to the wideneſs of the ditch. 

7 This fimile is wonderfully proper; it has one 
circumſtance. that is ſeldom to be found in Homer's 
alluſions ; it correſponds in every point with the 


q 
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NOT ES. 

ſubject it was intended to illuſtrate: the meaſures 
of the two neighbours repreſent the ſpcars of the 
combatants : the confines of the field, thei that the 
engaged hand to hand; and the wall which divides 


the armies, gives us a lively idea of the large {tones 


hat were fixed to determine the bounds of adjoining 


1ekds. 

„ Þ This compariſon is excellent on account of it's 
juſtreſs; for there is nothing that better repreſents an 
2xact equality than a balance? but Homer was par- 
ticularly exact, in having neither defcribed a woman 
of wealth and condition, for ſuch a one is never very. 
exact, not valuing a ſmall inequality ;: nor a ſlave, 
for ſuch a one is ever regardlel(s of a malter's interelt : 
but he ſpeaks of a poor woman that gains her live- 
LLhood by her labour, who is at the lame time uit 


be defrauded herſelf. She therefore takes care that 
the 
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and honeſt ; for ſhe will neither defraud others nor, 
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Till pois'd aloft, the reſting beam ſuſpends 
Each equal weight; nor this, nor that, deſcends. 
So ſtood the war, till Hector's matchleſs might 
Witch fates prevailing, turn'd the ſcale of fight. 
Fierce as a whirlwind up the walls he flies, 
And fires his hoſt with loud repeated cries. 
Advance, ye Trojans! lend your valiant hands, 


Haſte to the fleet, and toſs the blazing brands |, 


They hear, they run; and gath'ring at his call, 


Raiſe ſcaling engines, and aſcend the wall: 
Around the works a wood of glitt'ring ſpears 
Shoots up, and all the riſing hoſt appears. 
A pond'rous ſtone bold Heclor heav'd to throw, 
Pointed above, and rough and groſs below: 
Not two ſtrong men th* enormous weight could raiſe, 
Such men as live in theſe degen'rate days. 
Yet this, as eaſy as a ſwain could bear 
The ſnowy fleece, he toſs'd, and ſhook in air: 
For eve upheld, and lighten'd of it's load 

ITb' unwieldy rock, the labour of a God. 
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| Gloomy as night! and ſhakes two 


* 


Thus arm'd, before the folded gates he came, 


Of maſſy ſubſtance and ſtupendous frame; 

With iron bars and brazen 1 2 5 ſtrong, 

On lofty beams of ſolid timber hung. . 
Then thund'ring thro” the planks, with forcefulſway, 
Drives the ſharp rock ; the ſolid beams give way, 

'The folds are ſhatter's : from the crackling door 


Leap the reſounding bars, the flying hinges roar. 


Now ruſhing in, the furious chief 1 

ining ſpears: 
A dreadful gleam from his bright armour came, 
And from his eye - balls flaſh'd the 1 flame. 
He moves a God, reſiſtleſs in his courſe, 
And ſeems a match for more than mortal force. 
Then pouring after through the gaping ſpace, 
A tide of Trajans flows, and fills the place; | 
The Greeks behold, they tremble, and they fly; 
The ſhore is heap'd with death, and tumult rends the ſky, 


NOTES. 
the ſcales be exactly of the ſame weight. It was an 
ancient tradition, (and is countenanced by the au- 
thor of Homer's life aſcribed to Herodotus) that the 
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NOTES. N 
being himſelf the ſon of a woman who maintained 
herſelf by her own induſtry; he therefore, to extol 
her honeſly, (a qualification very rare in poverty) 


poet drew this compariſon from his own family; I gives her a place in his poem. 
. 
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Taz rouxTa BATTLE CONTINUED, IN WHice NepTuxs' agetsrs THE Gars: Tus Acts 
Sons a vot wols', "_ Te OF IDOMENEUS, | 
Neptune, concerned fur the lofs of the Grecians, upon ſeeing the fortification forced by Hector, [who had 
— gate mear the flatiam of the Ajaxes) 54 the ſoap + Calchas, and 1 * thoſe heroes to 
aſe him; ien in the ferm 5 s, encourages the other Greeks who had retired to their 
. The Ajaxes form their troops in à cloſe Hoe and put a ſtop to Hector and the "Trojans, 


council of war : Hector approves his advice, but goes firſt to rally the Trojans ; upbraids Faris, rejoins 
Polydamas, meets Ajax again, and renews the attack. 
The nght and twentieth day till continues. The ſcene is betwem the Grecian wall and the ſra-ſhore. 


— 


To where the Adyſiant prove their martial force, 
And hardy Thracraxs tame the ſavage horſe ; 
And where the far-fam'd Hippemolgian ſtrays, 
Renown'd for juſtice and for of days: 
Thrice happy race! that, innocent of blood, 
From milk; innoxious, ſeck their ſimple food: 


T Ab... — LEY 


One might fancy at the firſt reading of this portunity to Neptune to aſſiſt the Greets, and thereby 
paſſage, that Homer here turned aſide from the main ] cauſes all the adventures of this book. 
view of his poem, in a vain oſtentation of learning, + There is much diſpute among the critics, 
to amuſe himſelf with a foreign and unneceſſary | which are the proper names, and which the epi- 
deſcription of the manners and cuſtoms of theſe I thets in theſe verſes. In this diverſity of opinions, 
nations. But we ſhall find, better conſidera- we have choſen that which we thought would make 
ton, hat Fupiter's turning Wide his eyes was ne- the beſt figure in poetry. It is à beautiful and 
caflary to the conduct of the work, as it gives op- moral imagination, to ſuppoſe that the long life of 
No. g. | * U u the 


HENno the Thund'rer on the ſea- beat coaſt 
i Had fix d great Hector and his conq'ring hoſt; 
He left them to the fates, in bloody fray 
To toil and ſtruggle through the well-fought day. 
Then turn'd to Thraria from the field of fight® 
Thos eyes, that ſhed inſufferable light, 
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Jsve ſees delighted ; and avoids the ſcene 
Of guilty Troy, of arms, and dying men: 
No aid, he deems, to either hofi is pgiv'n, 
While his high law fuſpends the pow'rs of heav'n. 
Meantime the Monarch of the wat'ry main 

Obſerv'd the "Thund'ren, nor obſery'd in vain. 
In Samethratia, off a mountain's bro w, 
Whofe waving woods o'erhung the deeps below, 
He fat ; and round him caſt his azure eyes, 
Where Ida's miſty tops confus'dly riſe ; 
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Refulgent arms his mighty limbs infold, 

Immortal arms, of adamant and gold. 

He mounts the car, the golden ſcourge applies, 

He fits ſuperior, and the chariot flies: | 

His whirling wheels the laſſy ſurface ſweep en 

Th' enormous menſters ite Ger the deep,. 

Gambol around Him on the "watry way; mr 

And heavy whales in aukward meaſures play : 

The ſea ſubſiding ſpreads a level plain, 1 

| Exults, and owns the monarch of the main; 

The parting waves before his courſers fly: 

The wond'ring waters leave his axle dry. | 
Deep in the liquid regions lies a cave ; 

Between where 7 ends the ſurges lave, 

And rocky Imbrus breaks the rolling wave: 

There the great ruler of the azure round 

Stopp'd his Twift.chariot, and his ſteeds unbound, 

Fed with ambroſial herbage from his hand, 

And link'd their fetlocks with a golden band, 

Infrangible, immortal : there they ſtay. 

The father of the floods purſues his way 
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Where, like a tempeſt dark'ning heav'n around, 


Or fiery deluge that devours the ground. 
Th' impatient Trojans, in a gloomy throng-. 
'Embattled roll d, as Hedtersuſh'd along- . 
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Below, fair Hlion's glitt'ring ſpires were ſeen ; 
The crouded ſhips, and ſable ſeas between. 
There, from the cryſtal chambers of the main 
Emerg'd, he fat; and mourn'd his Argrves ſlain. 
At Jode incens'd, with grief and fury ſtung, 

Prone down the rocky ſteep he ruſh'd along ; 
Fierce as he paſt, the lofty mountains nad, 1 

The foreſts ſhake * earth trembled as he trod, ö 
And felt the footſteps of th* immortal God. 
From realm to realm three ample ſtrides he took, t 
And, at che fourth, the diſtant Æęæ hook. T 
Far in the bay his ſhining palace ſtands, 

Eternal frame? not rais'd by mortal hands 
This having reach'd, his brals-hoof d ſteeds he reins, 

Fleet as the winds, and deck d with golden manes. N 

Dee | 
the Hi pemolgiant was an effect of their ſimple. diet, 
and a reward of their juſtice: and that the Supreme 

Being, diſpleaſed at. the continued ſcenes of human 

violence and diſſenſion, as it were recreated his eyes 


in contemplating the ſimplicity of theſe people. It 
is obſeryable that the fame cuſtom of living aon milk 


is preſerved to this day by the Tartars, who inhabit 
the ſame country. | Nun 

* Longinus confeſſes himſelf wonderfully ſtruck 
with the ſublimity of this paſſage. That critic, 
after having blamed the defects with which Homer 
draws the manners of his Gods, adds, that he has 


much better ſucceeded-rin; deſcribing their figure | 


and perſons. He owns that he often paints a God 


ſuch as he is, in all his majeſty and grandeur, and 


without any mixture of mean and terreſttial images; 


of which he produces this paſſage as a remarkable 


inſtance, and one that had challenged the admira- 
tion of all antiquity. The book of Pſalms affords 
us a deſcription of the like ſublime manner of ima- 

ry, which is parallel to this:“ O God, when, 
DE wenteſt forth before thy people, when thou 
didſt march through the wWilderneſs, the earth ſhook, 
the heavens dropped at the preſence of God, even 
Sinai itſelf was moved at the preſence of God, the 
God of Iſrael.“ Pf. Ixvili. 
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This firſt ſt 
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if nottranſcends, what: he has feigned befbre of the 
paſſage of this God. We are told, that at four 


e 
ſteps he reached Aye, which (ſuppoſing it meant 
the town of that name in Eubæa, which lay the 
nigheſt to Thrace) is hardly leſs than a degtet᷑ at each 
ſtep. One may, from a view. of the map, ima- 
gine him ſtriding from promontory to. promontory, 
| ep on mount Athos, his ſecond on Pallene, 
his third on Pelion, and his fourth in Eubæa. 
4} There were three places of this name which 
"were all ſacred to Neptune; an ifland in the Aigean 


ſea, mentioned by Niceftratus, a town in Pelopon- 
neſus, and another in Eubπ eä Homer is ſuppoſed 
in this paſſage to ſpeak of the laſt; but the queſtion 
is put, why Neptune who ſtood upon aà hill inf 
Samothrdce, inſtead of going on the left to Troy, 
turns ta the right, and takes a way contrary to that 
which leads to the army? This difficulty is ingeni- 
oufly folved, for 7 being now on mount Jaa, 
| with his eyes turned towards Thrace, Neptune could 
not take the direct way from Samothrate to Toy 
without being diſcovered by him; and therefore 
fetches this compaſs to conceal himſelf. f 
I This deſcription of Neptune riſes upon us; 
his paſſage by water is yet more pompous than that 
by land. The God driving through the ſeas, the 


+ This is a very grand imagination, 


and equals, 
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whales acknowledging him, and the waves rejoic- 
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To the loud tumult and the barb'rous cry. Then, as a falcon from the rocky height, 

The heav'us re- echo, and the ſhores reply; Her quarry ſeen, impetuous at the ſight .. 
Forth-ſpringing inſtant, darts herſelf from high, 


They yow' deſtruction to the Grecian name, 
And in their hopes, the fleets already flame. 

But Neptune, riſing from the ſeas profound, 
The God whoſe earthquakes rock the ſolid ground, 
Now wears à mortal form; like Ca/chas ſeen, 
Such his Joud' voice, and ſuch his manly mien; 
His ſhouts inceſſant ev'ry Greet inſpire, 
But moſt th” Ajaces,” adding fire to fire. 

'Tis your's, 'O warriors, all our hopes to raiſe; 
Oh recollect your ancient worth and praiſe 
*'Tis your's to fave us, if n ceaſe to fear; 
Flight, more than ſhame ul, is deſtructive here. 
On other Werks though Troy with fury fall, 

And pour her armies oer our batter'd wall; | 

There, Greece has ſtrength : but this, this part o'er- 

throwng# oO | as / 

Her ſtrength were vain; I dread for you alone. 

Here Hector rages like the force of fire, 

Vaunts of his Gods, and call high Fove his fire. 

If yet ſome heav'nly pow'r your breaſt excite, + 

Breathe in your hearts, and ſtring your urms to fight, 

Greece yet may live, her threaten'd fleet maintain, 

And Hefor's force, and Fove's own aid, be vain. 
Then with his ſceptre that the deep controuls, 

He touch'd the chiefs, and ſteel'd their manly fouls : 

Strength, not their own, the touch divine imparts, - | 

Prompts den light limbs and ſwells their daring 


Shoots on the wing, and ſkims along the ſky : 
Such, and ſo ſwift, the Pow'r of Ocean flew ; 
The wide horizon ſhut him from their view. 

Th' inſpiring God, Oileus“ active ſont 
Perceiv'd the firſt, and thus to Telamon. 

Some God, thy friend, ſome God in human form 
Fav'ring deſcends, and wills to ſtand the ſtorm. 
Not Galchas this, the venerable ſeer; 

Short as he turn'd, I ſaw the pow'r appear: 1 
| mark*d his parting, and the ſteps he trod; 
His own'bright evidence reveals a God. 
Ev'n now ſome energy divine I ſhare, 

And ſeem to walk on wings, and tread in air! 

With equal ardour (Te/amzn returns) 

My ſoul is kindled, and my boſom burns; 
New riſing ſpirits all — force alarm, 
Lift each impatient limb, and brace my arm. 
TT his ready arm, unthinking, ſhades the dart; 
The blood pours back, and fortifies my heart; 
Singly; methinks, yon tow'ring chief I meet, 
And ſtretch the dreadful Hecler at my feet. 

Full of the God that urg'd their burning breaſt, 

The heroes thus their mntual warmth expreſs'd. 
Aeptune meanwhile the routed Greeks — 8 
Who breathleſs, pale, with length of labours tir'd, 

Pant in the ſhips; while Trey to conqueſt calls, 

And ſwarms victorious o' er their yielding walls: 

RR + EA rembling 
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ing and making way for their monarch, are full 
of that marvellous ſo natural to the imagination of 
our author, | | 
What addreſs, and at the ſame time, what 
ſtrength is there in theſe words l Neptune tells the two | 
Ajaces, that he is only afraid for their poſt, and 
that the Greeks will periſh by that gate, ſince it is 
Hector who aſſaults it: at every other quarter, the 
Trans will be repulſed. It may therefore be pro- 
perly ſaid, that the XHjaces only are vanquiſhed, and 
that their defeat draws deſtruction upon all the 
Greeks, We do not think that any thing better 
could be invented to animate couragions men, and 
make them attempt even impoſſibilities. 

F Here Neptune, conſidering how the Greeks were 
diſcouraged by the knowledge that Jupiter aſſiſted 
Hector, inſinùates, that notwithſtanding Hecror's 
confidence in that aſſiſtande, yet the power of ſome 
other God might countervail it on their part; 
wherein | he alludes to his on aiding them, and 


| NOTES. 

fidence he afterwards ſpeaks to Iris, of himſelf and 
his power, when he refuſes to ſubmit to the order 
of Jupiter in the fifteenth book. It muſt be an in- 
centive to the Ajaces to hear thoſe who could ſtand 
againſt Hector equalled, in this oblique manner to 
the Gods ee es [4 

| kr reaſon has been aſked, why the leſſer 4jax 
| is the firſt to perceive the aſſiſtance of God? and the 
ancient ſolution of this queſtion was very ingenious : 
they ſaid that the greater Ajax, being flow of ap- 
prehenſion, and naturally valiant, could not be ſen- 
fible: ſo ſoon of this acceſſion of ſtrength as the 
other, who immediately perceived it, as not owing 
ſo much to his natural courage. 

IT nis opinion, that the majeſty of the Gods was 
ſuch that they could not be ſeen face to face b 
men, ſeems to have been generally received in moſt 
nations. Spondanus obſerves, that it might be de- 
rived from ſacred truth, and founded upon what 
Gott ſays. to Moſes in Exodus, ch. xxxiit. 20, 23. 


ſcems. not to doubt his ability of conteſting the 
point with 7ove himſelf. It is with the fame con- 
T | 1 | a #; g ' 
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« Man ſhall not ſee me and live: thou ſhalt ſee 
my back parts, but my face thou ſhalt not behold.” 
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Trembling before th' impending ſtorm they lie, 
While tears of rage ſtand burning in their eye, 
(Greece ſunk they thought, and this their fatal hour; 
Biit breathe. new courage as they feel the pow'r. 
Teucer and Leitus firlt his words excite 3 2 
The ſtern Peueleus riſes to the fight; 
Thoas, Deipyrus, in arms renown'd, 
And Meri next, th' impulſive fury found; 

alt Ne/tor's ſon the ſame bold ardour takes, 

hile thus the God the martial fire awakes, 

Oh laſting inſamy, oh dire diſgrace * 
To chiefs of vig'rqus youth, and manly race ! 
1 truſted in the Gods, and you, to ſee 
Brave Greece victorious, and her navy free: 
Ah no——-the glorious combat you diſclaun, 
And one black day clouds all her former fame. 
Heav'ns! what a prodigy theſe eyes ſurvey, 
Unſcen, unthought, till this amazing day 
Fly we at length from Trey 's oft-conquer'd bands? 
And falls our fleet by ſuch inglorious hands? | 

A rout undiſciplin'd, a ſtraggling train, t 

Not horn to glorics of the duſty plain; 
Like frighted fawns from. hill to hill purſu'd, 
A prey ta every ſavage of the wood, | | 
Shall theſe, ſo late who trembled at your name, 
Invade your camps, inyolye your ſhips in flame ? 
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A change ſo ſhameful, ſay what cauſe has wrought ? 

The ſoldiers baſeneſs, or the general's fault? 

Fools! will ye periſh for your leader's vice? 

The 1425 infamy, and life the price! 

Tis not your cauſe, Achilles injur d fame: / 

Another's is the crime, but your's the ſhame. 

Grant that our chief offend through rags vs Juſt; 

Muſt you be cowards, if your king's unjuſt? 

Prevent this evil, and your country fave ; 4 

Small thought retrieves the ſpirits of the brave. 

Think, and ſubdue ! on daſtards dead to fame 

I waſte no anger, for they feel no ſhame; 

But you, the pride, the flow'r of all our hoſt, 

My LN weeps blood to fee your glory loſt! 

Nor deem this day, this battle, all you loſe ;- 

A day more black, a fate more vile, enſues. 

Let each reflect, who prizes fame or breath, 

On endleſs infamy, on inſtant death. 

For lol the fated time, th' appointed ſhore; 

Hark! the gates burſt, the brazen bazriers war! 

Impetuous Hector thunders at the Wall; 
Theſe words the Grecians fainting hearts inſpire, 

And lining armies catch the godlike ine. \ 

Fix'd at his polt was each bold Ajax found, 

With well-rang'd ſquadrons ſtrongly cit . 
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After Neptune in his former diſcourſe to the 
Ajaces, who yet maintained a retreating fight, had 
encouraged them to withſtand the attack of the 


having fled out of the battle, and retired to the 
ſhips, had given up all for loſt. Theſe he en- 
deavoured to bring again tothe en ent, by one 
of the moſt noble and ſpirited ſpeeches ia the 
hole Iliad. He repreſents that their preſent mi- 
erable condition was not to be imputed to their 
want of power, but to their want of reſolution to 
withſtand the enemy, whom by experience they 
bad often found unable to reſiſt them, But what 
is particularly artful, while he is endeavouring to 
_ prevail n them, is, that he does not attribute 
their preſent dejection of mind to acowardly ſpirit, 
but to a reſentment and indignation of their rc 
ral's uſage of their favourite hero Achilles. ith 
the ſame ſoftening art, he tells them, he ſcorns to 
2 thus to cowards, but is only concerned for 
eir miſbehaviour as they are the braveſt of the 
army. He then exhorts them for their own ſake 
to avoid deſtruction, which would certainly be in- 
evitable, if ſor a moment longer they delayed to op- 
poſe ſo immanent a danger. | | 
4 Thus line is tranſlated with alluſion: to the 
want of nulitary diſcipline among the Barbarians, 


Trojans; he now addreſſes himfetf to thoſe, who 


, 


among which was: the priae for 
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{ often hinted at in Hamer. He is always or 
poling to this, the exact and regular pd Jon of 

is Greeks, and accordingly a few lines after, we 
are told that the Grecian 22 were ſuch, that 
ders or Minerva could not have found a defect in 
them. | UL 5 n 10 

r This verſe in the original may be capable of 
receiving another ſenſe to this effect: If it be 
your relentment of Agamemnem s uſage of Achilles, 
that withholds you from the battle, {bat cuil (wiz. 
the diſſention of thoſe two chiefs) may ſen be re- 
medied, for the minds of goad men are fafily calmed and 
campoſed.”* But conſillering the whole con- 
text more attentively, the other explanation ap- 
peared the more natural and unforced, and we have 
accordingly followed it. | 

| We muſt here take notice of an old ſtory, 
which, however {s and idle it ſeems; is te- 
lated by Plularah, Philgftratus,and others. *Ganifier 
the ſon of Amphidamas king of Eubee, celebrating 
with all ſolemnity the funeral of his father, pro- 
claimed according to cuſtom ſeveral public games, 


poetry. Homer 
and Haſicd came to diſpute for it. After they had 
produced ſeveral pieces on either fide, in all which 
the audience declared for Hemer, Paniges, the buce 
ther of the deceaſed, who ſat as one of the Judges, 
ordere 
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So cloſe their order, ſo diſpos'd their fight, * 

As Pallas ſelf might view with fix'd delight: 
Or had the God of war inclin'd his eyes, 

The God of war had own'd a juſt ſurprize. 

A choſen phalanx, firm, refolv'd as fate, + 
Deſcending Hector and his battle wait. 

An iron ſcene gleams dreadful o'er the fields, 
Armour in armour lock'd, and ſhields in ſhields, 
Spears lean on ſpears, on targets targets throng, 
Helms ſtuck to helms, and man drove man along, 
The floating plumes unnumber'd wave above, 
As when an earthquake ſtirs the nodding grove 
And levell'd at the ſkies with pointing rays, 
Their brandiſh'd lances at ach motion blaze, 

TP bus breathing death, in terrible array, 

The cloſe-compacted lègions urg'd their way: 
Fierce they drove on, impatient to deſtroy; 


Trey charg d the firſt, and Hector firſt of Troy. 


As from ſome mountain's craggy forehead torn, 4 
A rock's round fragment flies, with fury borne, 
Arie from the {iubborn ſtone a torrent rends) 
recipitate the 33 maſs deſcends: 
From wn to ſteep the rolling ruin bounds ; 
At ev'ry ſhock the crackling wood reſounds ; 
Still gath'ring force, it ſmoaks; and, urg'd amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the 
lain: 
There ſtops — So Hefor. Their whole force he 
rov'd 
Reſiſtlels when he rag'd, and when he ſtopt, unmov'd,, 
On him the war is bent, the darts are ſhed, 
And all their faulchions wave around his head: 
Repuls'd he ſtands, nor from his ſtand retires ; 
But with repeated ſhouts bis army fires. * _ 
Trojans! be firm; this arm ſhall make your way 
Through yon ſquare body, and that black array : 
| Stand, 
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NOTE 8. 

ordered each of the contending poets to recite that 
part of his works which he eſteemed the beſt. 
Hefiad repeated thoſe lines which make the begin- 
ning of the ſecond book. Homer anſwered with 
the verſes which follow here: but the prince pre- 
ferring the peaceful ſubject of Heſiad to the martial 
one of Homer, contrary to the expeQation of all, 
adjudged the prize to Hefpod.” The commentators 
upon this occaſion are very rhetorical, and univer- 
fally exclaim againſt ſo crying a piece of iP a6 
all the hardeſt names which learning can furniſh, 
are very liberally beſtowed upon poor Panides. Spon- 
danus is mighty ſmart, calls him Midas, takes him 
by the ear, and aſks the dead prince as many inſult- 
ing queſtions, as any of his author's own heroes 
could have done. Dacier with all gravity tells us, 
that poſterity proved a more equitable judge than 
Panides, And if we had not told this tale in our 
turn, we muſt have incurred the cenſure of all the 
ſchool-mafters in the nation. 

* When Homer retouches the ſame ſubject, he 
has always the art to riſe in his ideas above what he 
ſaid before. We thall find an initance of it in this 
place; if we compare this manner of commending 


the exact diſcipline of an army, with what he had | 


made uſe of on the ſame occaſion at the end of the 
fourth Iliad. There it is ſaid, that the moſt ex- 
perienced warrior could. not have reprehended any 
thing, had he been led by Pallas through the battle; 
but he carries it farther, in aſſirming that Pallas and 
the God of war themſelves muſt have admired. this 
diſpoſition of the Grecian forces. | 

+ Homer in theſe lines has given us a deſcription 
of the ancient phalanx, which conſiſted. of ſeveral 
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NOTE Ss. 
ranks of men cloſely ranged in this order. The 
firſt line ſtood with their ſpears. levelled direct ly 
forward; the ſecond rank being armed with ſpears 


| two cubits longer, levelled them likewiſe forward 
through the interſtices of the firſt ; and the third in 
the ſame manner held forth their ſpears yet longer 
through the two former ranks ; ſo that the points of 
the ſpears of three ranks terminated in one line. 
All the other ranks ſtood with their ſpears erected 
in readineſs to advance, and fill the vacant places 
of ſuch as fell. This phalanx was only fit for a 
body of men acting on the defenſive, but improper 
for the attack: and accordingly Homer here only. 
deſcribes the Greeks ordering their battle in this 
manner, when they had no other view but to ſtand 
their ground againſt the furieus affault of the Tre- 
jans. This manner of ordering the phalanx was 
afterwards introduced among the Spartans by Lycur- 
gus, among the Argives by Lyſander, among the 
Thebans by Epaminondas, and among the Maccdo- 
mans by Charidemus. 

+ This is one of the nobleſt ſimilies in all Homer, 
and the moſt juſtly correſponding in it's circum-. 
ſtances to the thing deſcribed. "The furious defcent 
of Lector from the wall. repreſented by a ſtone that 
flies from the top of a rock, the hero puſhed on by 
the ſuperior force of Jupiter, as the ſtone driven by. 
a torrent; the ruins of the wall falling after him, 
all things yielding before him, the clamour and- 
tumult around him, all imaged in the violent 
bounding and * of the ſtone, the crackling of 

| the woods, the ſhock, the noiſe, the rapidity, the 


 trreſiſtibility, and the augmentation of force in it's 
progreſs; all theſe points of likeneſs make but the. 
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Stand, and my ſpear ſhall rout their ſcattꝰring pow r, 
Strong as they ſeem, embattled like a tow'r. 
For he that Zuns's heav'nly boſom warms, * 
The firſt of Gods, this day inſpires our arms. 
He ſaid, and rouz'd the foul in ev*ry breaſt ; 
Urg'd with deſire of fame, beyond the reſt, 
Forth march'd Deiphobus; but marching, held 
Before his wary ſteps, his ample ſhield. 
Bold Merion aim'd a ſtroke (nor aim'd it wide) 
The glitt'ring javelin picrc'd the tough bull-hide ; 
But pierc'd not through: unfaithful to his hand, 
"The point broke ſhort, and ſparkled in the ſand. 
The Trejan warrior, r timely fear, 
On the rais'd orb to diſtance bore the ſpear : 
The Greeks retreating moutn'd his fruſtrate blow, 
And curs'd the treach'rous lance that ſpar'd a foe ; 
Ihen to the ſhips with ſurly ſpeed he went, 
To ſeek a furer javelin in his tent. | 
Meanwhile with riſing rage the battle glows, 
The tumulr thickens, and the clamour grows. 
By Teucer's arm the warlike [mbrius bleeds, 
The ſon of Mentor, rich in gen'rous ſteeds. 
Ere yet to Troy the ſons of Greece were led, 
In fair Pedæus verdant paſtures bred, 
The youth had dwelt ; remote from war's alarms, 
And bleſs'd in bright Medeficafie's arms: 
(This nymph, the fruit of Priam's raviſh'd joy, 
Ally'd the warrior to the houſe of Tray.) 
To Trey, when glory call'd his arms, he came, 
And march'd the braveſt of her chiefs in fame: 
With Priam's ſons, a guardian of the throne, 
He liv'd, belov'd and honour'd as his own. 
Him Teucer pierc'd between the throat and ear: 
He groans beneath the Telamonian ſpear. 
As Ba ſome far-ſcen mountain's airy crown, 
Subdu'd by ſteel, a tall aſh tumbles down, 
And ſoils it's verdant treſſes on the 3 
So falls the youth; his arms the fall reſound. 
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Then Teer ruſhing to deſpoil the dead, 
From Hector's hand a ſhining javelin fled : | 
He ſaw, and ſhun'd the death ; the forceful dart 
Sung on, and pierc'd Amphimachus his heart, 
Clteat us' ſon, of Neptune's forceful line; 

Vain was his courage, and his race divine! 
Proſtrate he falls; Ris clanging arms reſound, 
And his broad buckler thunders on the ground. 
Io ſeize his beamy helm the victor fles, _, 
| And juſt had falten'd on the dazzling prize, 
| When Ajax manly arm a javelin flung ; | 

Full on the ſhield's round boſs the weapon Ong; 
He felt the ſhock, nor more was doom'd to feel; 
Secure in mail, and ſheath'd in ſhining ſteel. 
Repuls'd he yields; the victor Greeks obtain 
The ſpoil conteſted, and bear off the ſlain. 
Between the leaders of th* 4thenicn line, 


(Slichius the brave, Meneſtheus the divine,) 


| . Amphimachus, fad object! lies 


Imbrius remains the fierce Ajaces* prize. 
As two grim lions bear acroſs the lawn, 
Snatch'd from devouring hounds, a flaughter'd fawn, 
In their fell jaws high-liſting through the wood, 
And ſprinkling all the ſhrubs with drops of blood; 
So theſe the chief: great Ajax from the dead 
Strips his bright arms, Oileus lops his head: 
Tolſs'd like a ball, and whirl'd in air away, 
At Hlector's feet the goary vifage lay. 

The God of Ocean fir'd with fern diſdain, 
And pierc'd with ſorrow for his“ grandſon ſlain, ' 
Inſpires the Grecian hearts, confirms their hands, 
And' breathes deſtruction on the Tran bands. 
Swift as a whirlwind rufhing to the fleet, . 
He finds the lance-fam'd Idomen of Crete ;+ 


| His penſive brow the gen'rous care expreſt 


With which a wounded ſoldier touch'd his breaſt, 
Whom in the chance of war a javelin tore, 
And his ſad comrades from the battle bore; 


Him 


NOTE 8. 
firſt part of this admirable ſimile. Then the ſud- 
den ſtop oſ the ſtone when it comes to the plain, 
as if Hector at the phalanx of the Ajaces (alluding 
alſo to the natural ſituation of the ground, Hector 
ruſhing down the declivity of the ſhore, and being 
ſtopped on the level of the ſea: ) and laſtly, the im- 
mobility of both when ſo ſtopped, the enemy being 
as unable to move him back, as he to get forward : 
this laſt branch of the compariſon is the happieſt in 
the world, and though not hitherto obſerved, is 
what in our opinion makes the principal beauty 
and force of it. 
* Amphimachus. 


3 


his high birth, growi 


NOTES. | 
+ Idomeneus appears at large in this book, whoſe 
character is ſuch as we ſee pretty often in common 
life : a perſon of the firſt rank, ſufficient enough of 4 
ng into years, conſcious of his 
decline of ſtrength — active qualities; and there- 
fore endeavouring to make it up to himſelf in 
dignity, and to preſerve the veneration of others. 
The true picture of a ſtiff old ſoldier, not willing 
to loſe any of the reputation he has acquired; yet 
not inconſiderate in Ruger; and by the {nf of his 


age, and by his experience in battle, become too 
reat odds againſt him: 

he 
had 


cautious to engage with any 


very careful and tender of bis foldiers, whom 
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Him to the ſurgeons of the camp he ſent; * 

That office paid, he iſſu'd from his tent, 

Fierce for the fight; to him the God begun, 

In Thoas* volce, Audremon's valiant fon, 

Who rul'd where Czlyden's white rocks ariſe, 

And Pleuron's chalky cliffs emblaze the ſkies. 
Where's now th imperiouis vatint, the daring boaſt 
Of Greete victorious, and proud 7ign loſt ? 

To whom theking. On Orte no blame be thrown, 
Arms are her trade, and war is alf her own. 
Her hardy heroes from the well-fought plains 
Nor fear with-holds, nor ſhameful ſloth detains. 
*Tis heav'n, alas! and Fowr's all-pow'rful doom, 
That far, far diſtant from our native home 
Wills us to fall, inglorious! O my friend! 

Once foremoſt in the fight, ſtill prone to lend 
Or arms, or counſels; now perform thy beſt, 
And what thou canſt not ſingly, urge the reſt. 

Thus he; and thus the God, whoſè force can make 

The ſolid glohe's eternal baſis ſhake. 
Ah! never may he ſce his native land, 
But feed the vultures on this hateful ſtrand, 


of 
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| Who ſecks ignobly in his ſhips to lay, 


Nor dares to combat on this ſignal day 
For this, behold ! in horrid arms I ſhine, 
And urge thy ſoul to rival ads with mine 
Together let us battle on the plain; | 
Two, not the worſt; norev'n this ſuccour vain: 
Not; vain the weakeſt, if their force unite 
But our's, the bravelt have conteſ-*'d in fight. 

This ſaid, he ruſhes where the combat burns; 
Swift to his tent the Cretan king returns. 
From thence, two javelins glitt'ring in his hand, 
Andclad in arms that lighten'd all the ſtrand, 
Fierce on the foe th' impetuous hero drove; 
Like light'ning burſting from the arm of eve, 
Which to pale man the wrath of heav'n declares, 
Or terrifies th* offending world with wars; 
In ſtreamy fparkles, kindling all the ſkies, 
From pole to pole he trail of glory tlie-; 
Thus his bright armour o'er the dazzled throng 
Gleam'd dreadful, as the monarch flaſh'd along. 

Him, near his tent, Merionet attends ; 
Whom thus he queſtions: Ever beft of friends ! 

O ſay, 


210116 1 VN O'T E S. 
had eommanded ſo long, that they were become 
old acquaintance; (ſo that it was with great judg- 
ment Hemer choſe to introduce him here, in per- 
forming a kind office to one of them who was 
wounded.) Talkative upon ſubjects of war, as 
afraid that others might loſe the memory of what 
he had done in better days, of which the long con- 

verſation with Meriones, and Ajax's reproach to 
him in book 23, of the Thad. are ſufficient 
proofs. One may obſerve ſome ſtrokes of lordli- 
-nefs and ftate in his character: that reſpect Aga- 
meminon ſeems careful to treat him with, and the 
particular diſtinctions ſhewn him at table, are men- 
tioned in a manner that infinuates they were points 
5 — which this prince not a little inſiſted, book 4. 

he vaunting of his family in this book, together 
with his ſarcaſins and contemptuous railleries on his 
dead enemies, ſavour of the ſame turn of mind. 
And it ſeems there was among the ancients a tra- 
dition'of [domenens, which ſtrengthens this conjec- 
ture of his pride: for we find in the Heroics of 
Phil:ſtratus, that before he would come to the Tro- 
Jen war, he demanded a ſhare in the ſovereign com- 
mand with Agamemmon himſelf. We mult, upon 
this occaſion, make an obſervation once for all, 
which will be applicable to many paſſages in Homer, 
and afford a ſolution of many difficulties. It is, 
that our author drew feveral of his characters with 
an eye to the hiſtories then known of famous per- 
ſons, or the tradition that paſt in thoſe times. One 
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cannot believe otherwiſe of a poet, who appears ſo 
nicely exact in obſerving all the cuſtoms of the age 
he defcribed ; nor can we imagine the infinite num 
ber of minute circuraſtances relating to particular 
perſons, which we meet with every where in his 
poem, could poſſibly have been invented purely as 
ornaments to it. This reflection will account for 
a hundred ſeeming oddnefſes, not only in the 
characters, but in the ſpeeches of the Iliad: tor as no 
author is more true than Homer to the character of 
the perfon he introduces ſpeaking, ſo no one more 


| often ſuits his oratory to the character of the perſon 


ſpoken to. Many of theſe beauties muſt needs be 
loſt to us, yet this ſuppoſition will give a new light 
to ſeveral particulars. For inſtance, the ſpeech we 
have been mentioning of Agamemnen to Idameneus 
in the fourth book, wherein he puts this hero in 
mind of the magnificent entertainments he had 
iven him, becomes in this view much leſs odd and 
—.— Or who can tell but it had ſome allu- 
ſion to the manners of the Cretans whom he com- 
manded, whoſe character was ſo well known, as to 
become a proverb: The Cretans, evil beaſts, and ſow 
bellies. | | 
* Padalirius and Machaon were not the only phy- 


| ſicians in the army; it appears from ſome paſſages 


in this poem, that each body of troops had one 
peculiar to themſelves. It may not be improper to 
advertiſe, that the ancient phyſicians were. alt 
ſurgeons, | 
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O ſay, in ev'ry art of battle ſkill'd, | 
What holds thy courage from ſo brave a field? 
On ſome important meſſage art thou bound, 
Or bleeds my friend by fome unhappy wound ? 
Inglorious here, my ſoul abhors to ſtay, 
And glows with proſpects of th* approaching day. 
O prince! (Meriones replies) whoſe care * 
Leads forth th' embattled ſons of Crete to war; 
This ſpeaks my grief; this headlefs lance I wield 7 
The reſt lies rooted in a Tyan ſhield. . 
To whom the Celan: Enter, and receive 
The wanted weapons ; thoſe my tent can give; 


Pr * 


17 0 J have ſtore, (and Tran lances all) 4 
hat ſhed a luſtre round th' illumin'd wall. 
Though I, diſdainful of the diſtant war, 
Nor truſt the dart, or aim th' uncertain ſpear, 
Yet hand to hand I fight, and ſpoil the flain ; 
And thence theſe trophies, and theſe arms I gain. 
Enter, and ſee on heaps the helmets roll'd, 
And high-huag ſpears, and ſhields that flame with gold. 
Nor vain (ſaid Merion) are our martial toils ; 
We too can boaſt of no ignoble ſpoils. 
But thoſe my ſhip contains, whence diſtant far, 
I fight conſpicuous in the van of war. 
What 


NOTE s. 
* 'T his converſation between [domeneus and Me- 
riones has generally been cenfured as highly impro- 
per and out of place. But if we look clolely into 
the occaſion and drift of this diſcourſe, the accuſa- 
tion will, we believe, appear not well grounded. 
Two perſons of diſtinction, juſt when the enemy is 
put to a ſtop by the Ajaces, meet behind the army: 
having each on important occaſions retired out of 
the fight, the one to help a wounded ſoldier, the 
other to ſeek a new weapon. Td»meneus, who is 
ſuperior in years as well as in authority, returning 
to the battle, is ſurprized to meet Meriones out of it, 
who was one of his own officers, (as Homer here 
calls him) and being jealous of his ſoldier's honour, 
demands the cauſe of his quitting the fight. Me- 
riones having told him it was the want of a ſpear, 
he yet ſeems unſatisfied with the excuſe ; adding, 
that he himſelf did not approve of that diſtant man- 
ner of fighting with a ſpear. Meriones being touched 
to the quick with this reproach, replies, that he of 
all the Greeks had the” lea reaſon to ſuſpect his 
courage: whereupon [domeneus perceiving him 
highly piqued, aſſures him he entertains no ſuch 
hard thoughts ef him, ſince he had often known his 
courage proved on ſuch occaſions, where the danger 
being greater, and the number ſmaller, it was im- 
poſſible for a coward to conceal his natural in- 
firmity: but now recollecting that a malicious 
mind might give a ſiniſter interpretation to their 
inactivity during this diſcourſe, he immediately 
breaks it off upon that reflection. As therefore this 
converſation has it's riſe from a jealouſy in the moſt 
tender point of honour, we think the poet cannot 
juſtly be blamed for ſuffering a diſcourſe ſo full of 
warm ſentiments to run on for about forty verſes ; | 
which after all cannot be ſuppoſed to take up more 
than two or three minutes Chem action. 


Ml. 


+ We have often ſeen ſeveral of Homer's com- 
batants loſe and break their ſpears, yet they do not 
therefore retire from the battle to ſeek other 
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NOTES 
weapons, why therefore does Homer here ſend Me- 
riones on this errand ? It may be faid, that in the 
kind of fight which the Greeks now maintained 
drawn up into the phalanx, Meriones was uſcleſs 
without this weapon. 

t 1domeneus deſcribes his tent as a magazine, 
ſtored with variety of arms won from the enemy, 
which were not only laid up as uſeleſs trophies of his 
victories, but kept there in order to ſupply his 
own, and his friends* occaſions. And this con- 
ſideration ſhews us one reaſon why theſe warriors 
contended with ſuch eagerneſs to carry off the arms 
of a vanquiſhed enemy. This gives us an occaſion 
to animadvert upon a falfe remark of Euftathins,. 
who fays, © that Homer, to ſhew us nothing is fo. 
unſeaſonable in a battle as to ſtay to deſpoil the flain, 
feigns that moſt of the warriors who do it, are 
killed, wounded, or unſucceſsful.” We are aflon- 
iſhed how ſo great a miltake ſhould fall from any 
man who had read Homer, much more. from one 
who had read him ſo thoroughly, and even ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly, as the old archbiſhop ef Theſſalenica. 
There is ſcarce a book in Hamer that does not 
abound with inſtances to the contrary, where the 
conquerors {trip their enemies, and bear off their 
ſpoils in triumph. It was as honourable an exploit. 
in thoſe days to carry off the arms, as it is now to 

gain a ſtandard. But it is a ſtrange conſequence, 

that becauſe our author ſometimes repreſents a 

man unſucceſsful in a glorious attempt, he there- 

fore diſcommends the attempt itſelf : and is as good 
an argument againſt encountering an enemy hving, 
as againſt deſpoiling him dead. One ought not to 
confound this with plundering, between which 

Homer has fo well marked the diſlindtion; when he 

conſtantly ſpeaks pt-the ſpoils as glorious, but makes 

Neſtor in the ſixth book, and Heer in the fifteenth, 

directly forbid the pillage, as a practice that has 

often proved fatal in the midſt of a victory, and 


I 


ſometimes even aſter it. 
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What need I more? if any Greek there be 
Whoknows not Merion, I appeal to thee, 

To this, [domeneus. The fields of fight * 
Have prov'd thy valour, and unconquer'd might; 
And were ſome atnbuſt»for the foes deſign'd, - 
Ev'n there, thy courage would not lag behind, 
In that ſharp ſervice, ſingled from the reſt, 

The fear of each, or valour, ſtands confeſt. 
No force, nv firmneſs, the pale coward ſhows ; 
He ſhifts his place; his colour comes and goes; 
A dropping {weat creeps cold on ev'ry part; 
Againſt his boſom beats his quiv'ring heart; 
Terror and death in his wild eye-balls ſtare ;. 
With chatt'ring teeth he ſtands, and ſtiff'ning hair, 
And looks a bloodleſs image of deſpair !_. 
Not ſo the brave—ſtill dauntleſs, ſtill the ſame, 
Unchang'd his colour, and unmov'd his frame; 
Compos' de his thought, determin'd is his eye, 
And hx'd his foul, to conquer or to die: 
If ayght diſturb the tenor of his breaſt, 
*Tis but the wiſh to ſtrike before the reſt. 

In ſuch aſlays thy blameleſs worth is known, 
And ev'ry art of dang'rous war thy own, 
By chance of. fight whatever wounds you bore, 
Thoſe wounds were glorious all, and all before; 
Such as may teach, *twas ſtill thy brave delight 
J oppoſe thy boſom where the foremoſt tight, 
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But why, like infants, cold to honour's charms, 
Stand we to talk, when glory calls to arms? 
Go—from my conquer?d ſpears, the choiceſt take, 
And to their owners {end them nobly back. 
Swift as the word bold Merion ſnatch'd a ſpear, 
And breathing flaug}ter,. follow'd to the war. 
So Mars armipotent invades the plain, . 
(The wide deſtroyer of the race of man) 
Terror, his beſt-lov'd ſon, attends his courſe, 
Arm'd with ſtern boldueſs, and enormous force; 
The pride of haughty warriors to confound, 
And lay the ſtrength of tyrants on the ground: 
From Thrace they fly, call'd to the dire alarms 
Of warring Phlegyans, and Ephyrian arms ; 
Invak'd by both, relentleſs they diſpoſe 
To theſe glad conqueſt, murd*rous rout to thoſe, 
So march'd the leaders of the Cretan train; 
And their bright arms ſhot horror o'er the plain. 
Then firſt ſpake Merion: Shall we join the. 
right, $ 
Or combat in the center of the fight? 
Or to the left our wanted ſuccour lend? 
Hazard and fame all parts alike attend. 
Not in the center, (/domen reply'd) 
Our ableſt chieftains the main battle guide 
Each godlike Ajax makes that poſt his care, 
And gallant Teucer deals deſtruction there: 
| Skill'd, 


F 

* There is a great deal more dialogue in Hamer 
than in Jigil. The Roman poets arc generally 
ſet ſpeeches, thoſe of the Greek more in converſa- 
tion. What /7r9!! does by two words of a narra- 
tion, Hamer brings abbut by a ſpeech ; he hardly 
raiſes one of his heroes out of bed without ſome 
talk concerning it. There are not only replies, but 
rejoinders in Hamer, a. thing ſcarce ever to be found 
in Virgil; the confequence whereof is, that there 
mult be in the Jiad many continued converſations 
{ſuch as this of our two heroes) a little reſembling 
common chit- chat. This renders the poem mere 
natural and animated, but leſs grave and majeſtic. 
However, that ſuch was the way of writing gene- 
rally practiſed in thoſe ancient times, appears from 
the like manner uſed in moſt of the books of the 
Old Teſtament ; and it particularly agreed with our 
author's warm. imagination, which delighted in 
perpetual imagery, and in painting every circum- 
ftance of what he deſcribed. . 

+ In a general battle cowardice may be the more 
ealily concealed, by reaſon. of the number of the 
combatants ; but in an ambuſcade, where the ſol- 
dlers are few, each muſt be diſcovered to be what 
e is: this is the reaſon why the ancients enter- 
No. 10. 
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people, who lived in perpetual: wars. 


0 NO T ES. 
tained. lo great an idea of this ſort of war; the 
| braveſt men were always choſen to ſerve upon ſuch: 
occalionss | 

Hemer varies his ſimilitudes with all imagina-- 
ble art, ſometimes deriving them from the properties 
of animals, ſometimes from natural paſſions, ſome- 
times from the occurrences of life, and ſometimes 
(as in the ſimile before us) from hiſtory. The in- 
vention of Mars's paſſage from Thrace (which was 
feigned to be the country of that God) to the Phle- 


Hans and Efhyrians,. is a very beautiful and poetical 


manner of celebrating the martiaLgenius of that 
There is 
ſomething of a fine enthuſiaſm in Homer's manner 
of fetching a compats, as it were to draw in new 
images, beſides thoſe in which the direct point of 
likeneſs conſiſts. As for the general purport of this 
compariſun of Hemer, it gives us a noble and 


majeſtic idea, at once of Idameneus aud Merione:.. 


repreſented by Mars and his fon Terror; in which: 
each of theſe heroes is greatly elevated, yet the uſt 


. diſtinction between them preſerved. . 


$ The common interpreters have to this queſtion 
of Merianes given a meaning which is hig ly im- 
pertinent, it not downright nonſenſe, explaining 
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Skill'd, or with ſhafts to gall the diſtant held, 


From diff rent quarters ſweep the ſandy plain; 


Or bear cloſe battle on the ſounding ſhield. * 
Theſe can the rage of haughty Hefor tame; 
Safe in their arms, the navy fears no flame; 

Till Je himſelf deſcend, his bolts to ſhed, 

And hurl the brazen ruin at our head. 

Great muſt he be, of more than human birth, 

Nor feed like mortals on the fruits of earth, 
Him neither rocks can cruſh, nor ſteel-can wound, 
Whom Ajax felis not on th' enſanguin'd ground. 
In ſtanding fight he mates Achilles ſorce, 
Excell'd alone in ſwiftneſs in the coutſe. 

Then to the left our ready arms apply, 

And live with glory, or with glory die. 

He ſaid; and Merian to th' appointed place, 
Fierce as the God of battles, urg'd his pace. 
Soon as the foe the ſhining chiets beheld 
Ruſh like a fiery torrent o'er the field, 

Their force embody'd in a tide they pour; 
The riſing combat ſounds along the ſhore. 
As warring winds, in Sirius ſultry reign, 


On ev'ry ſide the duſty whirlwinds riſe, 

And the dry fields.are hfted to the ſkies : 
Thus by deſpair, hope, rage, together driv'n, 
Met the black hoſts, and meeting, darken'd heav'n. 


— 


All dreadful. glar'd the iron face of war, 


. 


Briſtled with upright ſpears, that flaſh'd afar; | 

Dire was the gleam, of -breait-plates, helms, and 
ſhields, | 

And poliſh'd arms eablaz'd the flaming. fields: 

Tremendous ſcene h that gen' ral hotror gave, 

But touch'd with joy the boſoms of the brave. 


Saturn's great Sons in fierce contention vy d, 
And crouds of heroes in their anger dy'd. 


Ihe Sire of earth and heav'n, by Thetrs won 
To crown with glory Peleus” godlike ſon, 
Will d not deſtruction to the Grecian powers, 


. awhile the deſtin'd Tjian tow'rs : 
1 While Neptune riſing from his azure main, : 


| Warr'd on the King of heav'n with ſtern diſdain, 
And breath'd revenge, and fir'd the Grecian train.” 


Gods of one ſource, of one etherial race, 


Alike divine, and heav'n their native place; 


But ,Zove the greater; firſt- born of the ſkies, 


And more than men or Gods, ſupremely wiſe. 
1 For this, of Zove's ſuperior might afraid, 
43 Neptune in human form conceal'd his aid. 


Theſe pow*rs incloſe the Greek and Trojan traint 
In war and diſcord's adamantine chain; 
Indiſſolubly ſtrong, the fatal tye t 

Is ſtretch'd on both, and heaps on heaps * 


5 2 readful 


NOTE $ 


it thus: Shall we fight on the right, or in the mid- 


dle; or on the left, for no where elſe do the Greeks 
ſo much want afſiſftance?””* which amounts to this: 
« Shall we engage where our aſſiſtance is «moſt 
wanted, or where it is not wanted?“ The con- 
text, as well as the words of the original, oblige us 
to underſtand it in this obvious meaning ; “ Shall we 
bring our aſſiſtance to the right, to the left, or to 
the center? ſince the Greeks. being equally preſſed 
and engaged on all fides, equally need our aid in all 
arts.” 
+ * There is in this anſwer of Idomeneus a ſmall 
circumſtance Which is overlooked. by the commen- 
tators, but in which the whole fpirit and reaſon of 
what is ſaid by him conſiſts. He ſays he is in no 
fear for the center, ſince it is defended by Tewcer. 


the uſe of the bow, but likewiſe excellent in a 
choſe Rlanding fight : and as for Ajax, though not fo 


ſwift of foot as Achilles, yet he was equal to him in 
the fame fed manner of fighting; hereby ae 


intimating that he was ſecure for the center, becauſe 
that poſt was defended by two perſons both accom- 
pliſhed in that part of war which was moſt neceſ- 
fary for the ſervice they were then engaged in; the 


two expreſſions before mentioned peculiarly ſignify- | proper to give ys an idea of the preſent condition of 


in the preſent book. 


N OT ES. f 
ing a frm and fleady way of fighting, moſt uſeful in 
maintaining a poſt. a 

It will be neceſſary, for the better underſtand- 
ing the conduct of Homer in every battle he deſ- 
eribes, te reflect on the particular kind of fight, and 
the circumſtances that diſtinguiſh each. In this 
view therefore we ought” to remember through this 
whole book, that the battle deſcribed in it, is a fixed 
cloſe fight, "wherein the armies engage in a groſs 
compact * without any ſkirmiſhes or feats of 
activity ſo often mentioned in the foregoing en- 
:gagements. We ſee at the beginning of it the 

Grectans form a phalanx, which continues unbroken 


at the very end. The chief weapon made uſe of is 


a ſpear, being molt proper for this manner of com- 


bat; nor do we fee any other uſe of a chariot, but 
and Ajax: Teucer being not only moſt.famous for 


to carry off N dead or wounded (as in the inſtance 
of Harpalion and Deiphoabus). From hence we may 
obſerve with what judgment and propriety Homer 
introduces /domencus as the chief in action on this 
occaſion: for this hero being declined from his 
prime, and ſomewhat ſtiff with years, was only fit 
for this. kind of engagement, as * expreſsly ſays 


+ I his ſhort bet comprehenſive allegory is very 


the 
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Dread ful in ars, and grown in combats grey, ö 


The bold [domenzus controuls the day. 
Uürſt by his hand Orthryoneus was flain, 
Swell'd with falſe hopes, with mall ambition vain! 
Call'd by the voice of war te martial fame, t 
From high Cabeſus' diſtant walls he came; 
C:fſandra's love he ſought, with boaſts of pow'r, 
And promis d conqueſt was the proffer d dow'r. 
The king conſented, by his vaunts-abus'd ; 
The king conſented, but the Fates refus'd. 
Proud of himſelf, and of th' imagin'd bride, 
The field he meaſur'd with a larger ſtride. 
Him, as he ſtalk'd, the Cretan javelin found; 
Vain was his breaſt-plate to repel the wound: 
His dream of glory loft, he plung'd to hell: 
Ihe plains reſounded as the boaſter fell. 

The great Tamenens beſtrides the dead; “ 
And thus (he cries) behold thy promiſe ſped! 
Such is the help thy arms to [ron nns 
And ſuch the contract of the Phrygian king + 
Our offers now, illuſtrious prince] receive: 
For ſuch an aid what will not Arges give? 
To conquer T7, with oui's thy forces join, 
And count Atrides fairelt daughter thine, 
Meantime, on farther metheds to adviſe, 
Come, follow to the fleet thy new allies ; | 
There hear what Greece has on her part to ſay, 
He ſpoke, and dragg'd the goary corſe away. 

This Aſius view'd, unable to contain, 
Before his chariot warring on the plain; 
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"wax valu'd courſers, to his ſquire confign'd, 


4 -lmpatient.panted'on his neck behind) 


To vengeance riling with a ſudden ſpring, 

He hop the conqueſt of the Cretan king. 

The wary Cretan, as his foe drew near, 
Full on his throat diſcharg'd the forceful ſpear, 
| Beneath the-chin the point was ſeen to glide, 
And plitter'd, extant at the farther fide. 

As when the mountain oak, or poplar tall, 

Or pine, fit maſt for ſome great admiral, 
Groans to the oft-heav'd ax, with many a wound, 
Then ſpreads a length of ruin cer the ground: 
So funk proud Aſius in that dreadful day, 

And ſtretch'd before his much-lov'd courſers lay. 
He grinds the duſt diftain'd with ſtreaming gore, 


And, fierce in death, lies foaming on the ſhore. 


-Depriv'd of motion, {tiff with ſtupid fear, 


Stands all aghaſt his trembling charioteer, 


{ Nor ſhuns the foe, nor turns the ſteeds away, 
But falls transfix'd, an unreſiſting prey: 
Pierc'd by Ant:/ochus, he pants beneath 
The ſtately car, and labours out his breath. 


Thus Aſiur ſteeds (their mighty maſter gone) 

Remain the prize of Neſtar's youthful fon. | 
Stabb'd at the ſight, Deiphobas drew-nigh, 

And made, with force, the vengeful weapon fly. 

The Cretan ſaw; and ſtooping, caus'd to glance 

From his flope ſhield, the diſappointed lance. 


Beneath the ſpacious targe (3 blazing round, 


Thick with bull-hides, and brazen orbits bound, 


2 


| N O T ES. | 

the two contending armies, who being both power- 
fully ſuſtained. by the aſſiſtance of ſuperior Deities, 
join and mix together in a cloſe and. bloody engage- 
ment, without any remarkable adyantage on either 
ſide. To image to us this ſtate of things, the poet 


repreſents Jupiler and Neptune holding the two armies 


cloſe bound by a mighty chain, which he calls the 

knot of contention and war, and of which the two 

Gods drew the extremities, whereby the two armies 

are compelled together, without any poſſibility on 

either fide to ſeparate or conquer. There is not per- 

wp in Homer any image at once fo exact and ſo 
old. 

It ſeems that the Iliad being an heroic poem, 
it is of too ſerious a nature to admit of raillery : yet 
Homer has found the ſecret of joining two things 
that are in a manner incompatible. For this piece 
of raillery is ſo far from railing laughter, that-it be- 
comes a hero, and is capable to inflame the courage 
of all who hear it. It alfo elevates the character of 
ldomeneus, who notwithſtanding he is in the midſt of 
imminent dangers, preſerves his uſual gaiety of. | 
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temper, which is the greateſt evidence of an uncom- 
mon courage. 

+ It was but natural to raiſe a queſtion, on occa- 
fion of theſe and other paſſages in Hamer, how it 
comes to paſs that the heroes of different nations 
are ſo well acquainted with the ſtories and circum 
ſtances of each other? ZEuftathius's ſolution is no ill 
one, that the warriors on both ſides might learn the 
ſtory of their-enemies from the captives they took, 
during the courſe of ſo long a war. | 


this whole action, and every circumſtance of it, 
than the following lines. There is the poſture 6f 


Ameneus « a ſeeing the lance flying towards him; 


the lifring the ſhield obliquely to turn it aſide; the 
armdiſcoveredin that poſition; the form, compoſition, 
materials, and ornatnents of the ſhield diſtinctly ſpe- 
cified ; the flight of the dart over it; the ſound of it 
firſt as i flew, then as it fell; and the decay of that 
found on the edge of the buckler, which being 
thinner than the other parts, rather tinkled than 
rung, eſpecially when the firſt force of — 
Was 


Nothing could paint in a more lively manner 
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On his rais'd arm by two ſtrong braces ſtay d) 
He lay collected in defenſive ſhade. 
O'er bis fafe head the javelin idly ſung, 
And on the tinkling verge more faintly rung. 
Ev'n then, the ſpear the vig'rous arm confelt, 
And pierc'd, obliquely, king Hypſencr's brealt ;. 
Warm'd in his liver, to the ground it bore 
The chief, his people's guardian now no more! 
Not unattended (the proud Traian cries) 
Not unreveng'd,. lamented Aſius lies: | 
For thee, though hell's black portals ſand diſ- 
lay 'd, 
This mate alt joy thy melancholy ſhade. 
Heart-panting anguiſh, at the haughty boaſt, 
Touch'd ev'ry Greek,. but Neſtar's ſun the moſt. 
Griev'd as he was, his pious arms attend, 
And his broad buckler thields his ſlaughter' d friend; 
Till fad Mecriftheus and Alaſtor bore 
Lis honour'd body to the tented ſhore.. 
Nor yet from fight Idomencus withdraws ; 
Reſolv'd to periſh in his country's cauſe, 
Or find forme foe, whom heav'n and he (hal 
To wall his fate in death's eternal gloom. 
He ſees Alcathous-in the front aſpire: 
Great Afyetes was the hero's fire; 
His ſpoufe Hippodame, divinely fair, 
Anchiſes eldeſt hope, and darling care; 
Who charm'd her parent's and her huſband's heart, 
With beauty, ſenſe, and ev'ry work of art: 
He once, of Hlion's youth, the lovelieſt boy, 
The faireſt ſhe, of all the fair of Trey. 
By Neptune now the haplefs hero dies, 
Who covers with a cloud thoſe beauteous eyes, 


L doom 


1 
: 


| And thence my. ſhips tranſport me through the main: 
Lord of a hoſt, o'er all my hoſt I ſhine, 


| For him, in Troy's remoteſt lines he ſought, 


| And ſees ſuperior. polts in meaner hands. 


And fetters ev'ry limb:. yet bent to meet 
His fate, he ſtands; nor ſhuns the lance of Crete. 
| Fix'd as ſome column, or deep rooted oak, 
| (While the winds ſleep) his breaſt recerv'd/theſtroke. 
Before the pond'rous ſtroke his corſelet yields, 
Long us'd.to ward the death in fighting fiel ds. 
The riven armour ſends x jarring found : 
His lab'ring heart heaves with ſo ſtrong a bound,* # 
| The long lance ſhakes, and vibrates in the wound ; 
Faſt- flowing from it's fource, as prone he lay, 
Life's purple tide impetuous guſh'd-away.. 

Then Idomen, inſulting o'er. the lain, 
| Behold, Derphobus! nor vannt in vain: 


See!] on one Greek three Trajan ghoſts attend, 


This, my third victim, to the ſhades I: ſend. 
Approaching now thy. boaſted might approve, 
And try the prowels of the ſeed-of. 7ove. 
From aue, enamour'd on a mortal dame, 


* 4 Great Minas, guardian of his country, came: 
Deucalion, blameleſs prince was Minos heir; 


His firſt born I, the third from Jupiter: 
O'er ſpacious Crete, and her bold ſons I-reign,. 


A ſcourge to thee, thy father, and thy line. 
The Trajan heard; uncertain, or to meet 
Alone, with vent'rous arms, the king of Crete; 
Or ſeek. auxiliar force; at length decreed 
To call fome hero to partake the deed... 

Forthwith Aneas riſes to his thought; 


Where he, incens'd-at partial Priam, ſtands, + 


To 


1 


NOTE S. 

was ſpent on the orb of it. All this in the com- 
paſs of ſo few lines, in Which every word is an 
unage, is ſomething more beautifully particular, 
man we remember to have met with in any poet. 

* We cannot read Hamer without obſerving a 
wondertul variety in the wounds and manner of 
dying. Some of theſe wounds are painted with 
very ſingular circumſtances, and thoſe of uncom- 
man art and beau:y. This paſſage is a maſfter- 

iece in that way; Alcathous is pierced into the 
Years, which throbs with ſo ſtrong a pulſe, that the 
motion is communicated even to the diſtant end of 
the ſpear, which is vibrated thereby. The circum- 
ſtance might appear too bold, and the effect be- 
yond nature, were we not informed by the moſt 
Kkilful anatomiſts of the wonderful force of this 
muſcle, which ſome of them have computed to be 
<qual to the weight of ſeveral thouſand pounds. 
+ Hamer here gives the reaſon why Aneas did 
not figlit in the foremoſt ranks. It was againſt 


| HO TE... 


——___— 
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his inclination that he ſerved Priam, and he was 
rather engaged by honour and reputation to aſſiſt 
his country, than by any diſpoſition to aid that 
prince. This paſſage is purely hiſtorial, and the 
ancients have preſerved to us a tradition which 
ſerves to explain it. They ſay that Afneas became 
ſuſpected by Pram, on account of an oracle which 
propheſied he ſhould in proceſs of time rule over the 
Tryans, The king therefore ſhewed him no great 
degree of eſteem or conſideration, with deſign to dit- 
credit, and render him deſpicable tothe people.. This 
envy of Priam, and this report of the oracle, are 
mentioned by Achilles to Ancas in the 20th book. 
We ſhall conclude this note with the character of 
AEneas, as it is drawn by Philaſirutus, wherein he 
makes mention of the ſame tradition. Aneas 
was inferior to Hecter in battle only, in all elle 
equal, and in prudence ſuperior. He was likewiſe 
fkilful in whatever related to the Gods, and con- 
ſcious of what deſtiny had reſerved for him after 


the 


6 
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To him, ambitious of ſo great an aid, 
The bold Derphobus approach'd and ſaid : 

Now, Trajan prince, employ thy pious arms, 
If e'er thy boſom felt fair honour's — 
Alcathaus dies, thy brother and thy friend! 
Come, and the warrior's lov'd remains defend. 
Beneath his cares thy early youth was train'd, 
One table fed you, and one roof contain'd. 

This deed to fierce Idameneus we owe; 
Haſte, and revenge it on th' inſulting foe. 

Aneas heard, and for a ſpace reſign'd 

To tender pity all his manly mind; 

Then riſing in his rage, he. burns to fight : 

The Greek awaits him, with collected might. 

As the fell boar on fome rough monntain's head, 

Arm'd with wild terrors, and to flaughter bred, 

When the loud ruſtics riſe, and ſhout from far, 

Attends the tumult, and expects the war; 

O'er his bent back the briſtly horrors riſe, 

Fires ſtream in light'ning from his ſanguine eyes, 

His foaming tuſks both dogs and men engage, 

But moſt his hunters rouze his mighty rage. 

So ſtood Idomeneus, his javelin — 

And met the Trejan with a low'ring look. 

Antilachus, Deipyrus were near, 

The youthful offspring of the God of war, 

Merion, and Aphareus, in field renown'd : 

To theſe the warrior ſent his voice around. 

Fellows in arms! your timely aid unite ; 

Lo, great Æneas ruſhes to the fight: 

Sprung from a God, and more than mortal bold; 

He freſh in youth, and I in arms grown old. 
Elſe ſhould this hand, this hour, decide the ſtrife, 

The great diſpute, of glory, or of life, 

He ſpoke, and all as with one ſoul obey'd; 
Their lifted bucklers caſt a dreadful ſhade 
Around the chief. Aneas too demands 
Th' aſſiſting forces of his native bands: 


- * 


Paris, Deiphobus, Agenor join; | 
(Co-aids and captains of the Tran line) 


In order follow all th' embody'd train; 


Like 1da's flocks proceeding o'er the plain; “ 
Before his fleecy care, erect and bold, 


| Stalks the proud ram, the father of the fold: 


With joy the ſwain ſurveys them, as he leads | 

To the cool fountains, thro' the well known meads. 

Se joys AÆncas, as his native band 

Moves on in rank, and ſtretches o'er the land. 
Round dead A4lcathous now the battle role ; 

On ev'ry fide the =P circle grows; 

No batter'd breaſt- plates and hack d helmets ring, 

And o'er their heads unheeded javelins ſing. 

Above the reſt, two tow'ring chiefs appear, 

There great Idomeneus, Ansas here. 

Like Gods of war, diſpenſing fate, they ſtood, 

And burn'd to drench the ground with mutual blood 

The Trjan weapon whizz'd along in air: 

The Cretan faw, and ſhun'd the brazen fpear: 

Sent from an arm fo ſtrong, the miſſive wood 

Stuck deep in earth, and 3 where it {tood. 

But Oenamas receiv'd the Cretan's ſtroke, 

The forceful ſpear his hollow corſelet broke, 

It ripp'd his belly with a ghaſtly wound, 

And roll'd the ſmoaking entrails to the ground. 

| Stretch'd on the plain, he fobs away his breath, 

And furious, graſps the bloody duſt in death. 

The victor from his breaſt the weapon tears; 

(His ſpoils he could not, for the ſnow'r of ſpears.) 

hough now unfit an active war to wage, 

Heavy with cumb'rous arms, ſtiff with cold age, 

His liſtleſs limbs unable for the courſe; 

In ſtanding fight he yet maintains his force. 

Till faint with labour, and by foes repell'd, 

His tir'd, {low ſteps, he drags from off the field. 

Dieiphobus beheld him as he paſt, 

| And, fir'd with hate, a parting javelin caſt: & 

| The 


NOTHLS 

the taking of Troy. Incapable of fear, never diſ- 
eee and N poſſeſſing himſelf in the 
article of danger. Heclor is reported to have been 
called the hand, and Æncas the head of the Trojans; 
and the Jatter more advantaged their affairs by his 
eaution, than the former by his fury. "Theſe two 
heroes were much of the Gab age, and the ſame 
ſtature: the air of Aneas had ſomething in it leſs 
bold and forward, but at the ſame time more fixed 
and conſtant.” 

* Homer, whether he treats of the cuſtoms of men 
or beaſts, is always a faithful interpreter of nature. 
When fheep leave the paſture and drink freely, it is 
a certain ſign, that they have found good paſturage, 


and that they are all ſound ; it is therefore upon this ] 


No. 10. 


NOTE s. 

account, that Hamer ſays the ſhepherd rejoices. 
Homer, we find, well underſtood what Ariſtatle many 
ages after him remarked, uiz. that ſheep grow fat 
by drinking. This therefore is the reaſon, why 
' ſhepherds are accuſtomed: to give their flocks a cer- 
tain quantity of falt every five days in the ſummer, 
that they may by this means drink the more freely. 
| + Homer does not tell us the occaſion of this 

hatred; but ſince his days Szmonides and {bycus write, 
that /domencus and Deiphobus were rivals, and both 
in love with Helen. This very well agrees with the 
ancient tradition which Euripides and Virgil have 
followed ; for after the death of Paris, they tell us the 
was eſpouſed to Deiphobus. 
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The javelin ert'd, but held it's courſe along. 
And piecc'd Aſcalaphres, the brave and young ! 


Ihe lon of Mars tell gaſping on the ground, 

And gnaſſi'd the duſt all bloody with his wound. 
Nor knew the furious father of his fall ; 

High-ttron'd amidſt the great Olympian hall, 

On golden clouds th' immortal ſynod fat! 

Detain'd from bloody war by e and Fete. 
Now, where in duſt the breathleſs hero l ay, 

For ſlain Aſcalaphus commenc'd the fray. 

Deiphabus to ſeize his helmet lies, 

And from his temples rend the glitt'ring prize; 

Valiant as Mars, Mertiones drew near, 

And on his loaded arm difcharg'd his ſpear : 

He drops the weight, diſabled with the pain; 

"The hollow helmet rings againſt the plain. 

Swiſt as a vulture leaping on his prey, 

From his torn arm the Grecian rent away 

The reeking javelin, and rejoin'd his friends. 

His wounded brother good Polites tends; 

Around his waiſt his 1 arms he threw, 

And from the tage of combat gently drew: 

Him his ſwift courſers, on his ſplendid car 

Rapt from the leſs' ning thunder of the war; 

To Trey they drove him, groaning from the ſhore, 

And ſprinkling, as he pal , the ſands with gore. 
Meanwhile freſh flaughter bathes the fanguine 

ground, 

Heaps fall on heaps, and heav*n and earth reſound. 

Bold Aphareus by great Æncas bled; 

As tow'rd the chief heturn'd his daring head, 

He pierc'd his throat; the bending head depreſt 

Beneath his helmet, nods upon his breaſt , 

His ſhield revers'd o'er the fall'n warrior lies 

And everlaſting ſlumber ſeals his eyes. 

Anttlechus, as Thin turn'd him round, 

Tranſpierc'd his back with a diſhoneſt wound: 

The hollow vein that to the neck extends 

Along the chin, his eager javelin rends : 

Supine he falls, and to his ſocial train 

Spreads his imploring arms, but ſpreads in vain. 
h' exulting victor leaping where he lay, 

From his broad ſhoulders tore the ſpoils away ; 


| 
While death's ſtrong pangs diftend his lab'ring ſide, 


| 


— 


This youth, the joy o 


His time obſerv'd; for clos'd by foes around, 


On all ſides thick, the peals of arms reſound. 

His ſhield emboſs'd, the ringing ſtorm ſuſtains, 

But he impervious and untouth'd remains. 

(Great Neptune's care 8 from hoſtile rage 
Neſtor's glorious age) 

In arms intrepid, with the firſt he fought, 

Fac'd ev'ry foe, and ev'ry danger fought 

His winged lance, reſiſtleſs as the wind, 

Obeys each motion of the maſter's mind, 

Reſtleſs it flies, impatient to be free, 

And meditates the diſtant enemy. 

The fon of Aſius, Adamas drew neat, 

And ſtruck his target with the brazen ſpear, 

Fierce in his front : but Neptune wards the blow, 

And blunts the javelin of th* eluded foe. 

In the broad buckler half the weapon ſtood; 

Splinter'd on earth flew half the broken wood. 

Diſarm'd, he mingled in the Trajan crew; 

But Mer:9n's ſpear o'ertook him as he flew, 

Deep in the belly's rrm an entrance found, 

Where ſharp the pang, and mortal is the wound. C 

Bending he fell, and doubled to the ground ,* 

Lay panting. Thus an ox, in fetters ty'd, 


His bulk enormous on the field diſplays ; 
His heaving heart beats thick, as ebbing life decays. 
'The ſpear the:conqu'ror from his body drew, 
And death's dim ſhadows ſwam before his view. 
Next brave Deipyres in duſt was laid; g 
King-#Helenus wav'd high the Thracian blade, 
And ſmote his temples, with an arm ſo ſtrong, 
The helm fell off, and roll'd amid the throng: 
There, for ſome luckier Greek it reſts a prize, 
For dark in death the god-like owner lies. 
With raging grief great Menelaiis burns, 
And fraught with vengeance, to the:vitor turns; 
That ſhook the pond'rous lance, in act to throw, 
And this ſtood adverſe with the bended bow: 
Full on his breaſt the Trejan arrow fell, 
But harmleſs bounded from the plated ſteel, 
As on ſome ample barn's well hardened floor, 3 
(The winds collected at each open door) 

| While 


NOT E Ss. 

* The verſiſication in this place, repreſents the 
broken panting of the dying warrior, in the ſhort 
ſudden break at the ſecond ſyllable of the ſecond 
line. And this beauty 1s, as 1t happens, Pe 
copied in the Engliſßh. It is not often that a tranſ- 
lator can do this juſtice to Homer, but he mult be 
content to imitate theſe graces and properties at 
more diſtance, by endeavouring at ſomething par- 
rallel, though not the ſame. 


1 


NOTE: 8. 

+ The appellation of king was not anciently 
confined to thoſe only who bore the ſovereign dig- 
nity, but applied alſo to others. There was in the 
iſland of Cyprus a whole order of officers called 
kings, whole buſineſs it was to receive the relations 
of informers, concerning all that happened in the 
iſland, and to regulate affairs accordingly. 


We ought not to be ſhocked at the frequency 
of theſe ſimilies taken from the idea of a rural life, 
| In 
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While the broad fan with force is whirl'd around, Dauntleſs he ruſhes where the Spartan lord 


Light leaps the golden grain efulting from the ground: | Like light'ning brandiſh d his tn ſword. 
d; 


Sa from the ſteel that guards Atrides heart, 
Repell'd to diſtance flies the bounding dart. 
Atrides, wat chful of th' unwary foe, 

Pierc'd with his lance the hand that graſp'd the bow, 
And nail'd it to the eugh : the wounded hand 

Trail'd the long lance that mark'd with blood the ſand: : 
But good Agenor gently from the wound N 
The ſpear ſolicits, and the bandage bound; 


His left arm high oppos'd the ſhining ſhie 
His right, beneath, the cover'd pole-axe held; “ 


. (An ohve's cloudy grain the handle made, 


iſtinct with ſtuds ; and brazen was the blade) 
This on the helm diſcharg'd a noble blow; 
The plume dropp'd nodding to the plain below, 
Shorn' from the creſt. Atrides wav'd his ſteel: 


Deep thro” his front the weighty faulchion fell. 


A ling's ſoft woel, ſnatch'd from a ſoldier's ſide, 
At once the tent and ligature ſupply'd. 

Behold! Piſander, urg'd by fate's decree, 
Springs thro” the ranks to fall, and fall by thee, 
Great Menelaiis ! To enhance thy fame; 
High-tow'ring in the front, the warrior came, 
Firſt the ſharp lance was by Atrides thrown; 
The lance far diſtant by the winds was blown. 
Nor pierc'd P:/ander through Atrides ſhield ; 
Piſander's ſpear fell ſhiver'd on the field. 

Not ſo diſcourag'd, to the future blind, 
Vain dreams of conqueſt ſwell his haughty mind; 


1 The Dory bones before it's force gave way ; 
| 


In duſt and blood the groaning hero lay ; 


4 Forc'd from their ghaſtly orbs, and ſpouting gore, 


The clotted eye-balls tumble on the ſhore. 
The fierce Atrides ſpurn'd him as he bled, 
Tore off his arms, and loud-exulting, ſaid : 
Thus, Trans, thus, at length be taught to hear; 
O race perfidious, who delight in war ! 
Already noble deeds ye have perform'd, 
A princeſs rap'd tranſcends a navy ſtorm'd: 
In ſuch bold feats your impious might approve, 
Without th' affiftance, or the fear of Fovr. 2 


_— — 
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NOT ES. 

In early times, before politeneſs had raiſed the 
eſteem of arts ſubſervient to luxury, above thoſe 
neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of mankind ;. agriculture 
was the employment of perſons of the greateſt 
eſteem and diſtinction: we ſee in ſacred hiſtory 
princes buſy at ſheep-ſhearing ; and in the time of 
the Raman common-wealth, a dictator taken from 
the plough. Wherefore it ought not to be won- 
dered at, that alluſions and compariſons of this kind 
are frequently uſed by ancient heroic writers, as 
well to raiſe, as illuſtrate their deſcriptions. But 
ſince theſe arts are fallen from their ancient dig- 

nity, and become the drudgery of the loweſt peo- | 
ple, the images of them are likewiſe ſunk into 
meanneſs, and without this conſideration mult ap- 


pear to common readers unworthy to have place in 


epic poems. 


* Homer never allots this weapon to any but 


the barbarians, for the battle-axe was not uſed in 
war by the politer nations. It was the favourite 
weapon of the Amazons. | 

+ This ſpeech of Menelaus over his dying enemy, 
is very different from thoſe with which Hsmer fre- 
quently makes his heroes inſult the vanquiſhed, and 
anſwers very well the character of this good-natured 
prince. Here are no inſulting taunts, no cruel ſar- 


. 


caſms, nor any ſporting with the particular misfor- 
tunes of the dead: the invectives he makes are 
general, arifing naturally. from a remembrance of 
his wrongs, and being almoſt nothing elſe but a re- | 


NOTE S. 
capitulation of them. Theſe reproaches come moſt 
juitly from this prince, as being the only perſon 
among the Gele who had received any perſonal in- 
jury from the Tr:jans. The apoftrophe he makes 
to Jupiter, wherein he complains of his protecting 
a wicked people, has given occaſion to cenfure 
Homer as guilty of impiety, in making his heroes 
tax the Gods with injuſtice: but ſince, in the 
former part of this ſpeech, it is expreſsly ſaid, that 
Jupiler will certainly puniſh the Trejans by the 
deſtruction of their city for violating the laws of 
hoſpitality, the latter part ought only to be con- 
ſidered as a complaint to Jupiter for delaying that 
vengeance: this refſection being no more than what 
a pious ſuffering mind, FAA, at the flouriſhing 


condition of proſperous wickednefs, might naturally 
fall into. Not unlike this is the complaint of the 
prophet Jeremiah, chap. xii. 1. Righteons art 


thou, O Lord, when I plead with thee : yet let me 
talk with thee of thy judgments. Wherefore doth 
the way of the wicked proſper? Wherefore are all 
they happy that deal very weacherouſly ?” Nothing 
can more fully repreſent the cruelty and injuſtice of 
the Trojans, than the obſervation with which ZJene- 
laus finiſhes their character, by ſaying, that they 
have a more ſtrong, conſtant, and inſatiable appe- 
tite after bloodſhed and rapine, than others have to 
ſatisfy. the moſt agreeable pleaſures and natural de- 
hires. Wo 5 
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The violated rights, the raviſh'd dame, 
Our heroes flaughter'd, and our ſhips on flame; 


Crimes heap'd on crimes, ſhall bend your glory down, 


And whelm in ruins yon 9 town. 

O thou, great Father! Lord of earth and ſkies, 
Above the thought of man, ſupremely wiſe! 

If from thy hand the fates of mortals flow, 
From whence this favour to an impious foe ?' 

A godleſs crew, abandon'd:and unjuſt, 

Still breathing rapine, violence, and luſt! 

The beſt of things beyond their meaſure, cloy; * 
Sleep's balmy bleſſing, love's endearing joy; 
The feaſt; the dance; whate&er mankind defire, + 
Ev'n the ſweet charms of ſacred numbers tire. 
But Try for ever reaps a dire delight 

In thirſt of laughter, and in Juſt of fight. 


This ſaid, he ferz'd-(while yet the carcaſe heav'd) | 


The bloody armour, which his train receiv'd: 
Then ſudden-mix*'d among the warring crew, 


And the bold ſon of Pylæmenes flew. 


a 


* 


Harpalios had thro Afia travell'd far, \ 

- Following his martial father to the war; 
Through filial love he left his native ſhore; 
Never, ah never, to behold it more! | 
His unſucceſsful fpear he chanc'd to fling 


Þ Againſt the target of the Spartan king; 


Thus of his lance difarm'd; from death he flies, 


And turns around his apprehenſive eyes. 
F The through the hip traxfpiercing as he fled,. 


The thaft of Merion mingled with the dead. 


Beneath the bone the glancing point defeends, 


And driving down, . the fwelling bladder rends : 
Sunk in his ſad companions arms he lay, 

And in ſhort pantings ſobb'd his ſoul away: 
N 18 ſome vile worm extended on the ground) + 
While life's red torrent guſh'd from out the wound:. 
Him on his car the Paphlagonian train 
In flow proceſſion bore from off the plain. 
The penſive father, father now no more !$ 

Attends the mournful pornp along the ſhore, 


And: 


| NOTES. 
* Thefe words comprehend a very natural ſenti- 


ment, which perfectly ſhews the wonderful folly of 


men: they are ſoon wearied with the moſt agreeable 
things, when they are innocent, but never with the 
molt toilfome things in the world, when unjuſt and 
eriminal.. 

+ In the original it is called he blameleſs dance: 
to diſtinguiſh what ſort ef dancing it is that Homer 
commends. For there were two kinds of dancing 

ractiſed among the ancients, the one reputable, 
invented by Minerva, or by Caſtor and Pollux, the 
other diſhoneſt, of which Pan, or Bacchus,. was the 


author. They were diſtinguiſhed by the natſſe df 


the tragic, and the comie or ſatyrical dance. But 


thoſe which probably our author commends were 
certain military dances uſed by the 2 heroes. 
One of this fort was known to the Macedonians and 
Perſians, praftifed by Antiochus the great, and the 
famous Pahperchan. There was another which was 
danced in complete armour, called the Pyrrhic, from 
Pyrrhicas the Spartan it's inventor, which continued 
in faſhion among the Lacedemonians. Scaliger the 
father "remarks, that this dance was too laborious to 
remain long in uſe even among the ancients ; how- 
ever it ſeems that labour could not diſcourage this 
bold critic from reviving that laudable kind of dance 
in the prefence of the emperor Maximilian and his 
whole court. It is not to be doubted but the per- 
formance raiſed their admiration ; nor much to be 
wondered at, if they deſired to ſee more than once 
ſo extraordinary a ſpectacle. 

+ dome are of opinion, that this ſimile was de- 


— 


— — 


ſigned to debaſe the character of Harpalian, and to 
repreſent him in a mean and diſgraceful view, as 
one who had nothing noble in him. But we rather 
think from the character he gives of this young man, 
whoſe piety carried him to the wars to attend his 
father, and from the air of this whole paſſage, 
which is tender and pathetie, that he intended this 
humble comparifon only as a mortifying picture of- 
human mifery and mortality. The retreat here 
deſcribed is common to the greateſt heroes in Ho- 
mer, the ſame words are applied to Deiphobus and 
Meriones in this book, and to Patroclus in the 16th. 
The ſame thing in other words is ſaid even of the 
great Ajax, — 153. And we have Ae deſcribed: 
in the 4th, with the fame circumſpection and fear 
| of the darts: though none of thoſe warriors have 
the ſame reaſon as Harpalin for their retreat or. 
caution, he alone being unarmed, which circum-- 
ſtance takes away all imputation of cowardice. 
We have ſeen in the fifth book of the Iliad the 


— a 
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death of Pylæmenes, general of the Paphlagonians : 


how comes he then 1n this place tobe introduced as 
following the funeral of his ſon? Huſtathius informs 
us of a moſt ridiculous folution of ſome critics,. 
who thought it might be-the ghoſt of this unhappy 
father, who not being: yet interred;. according to- 
'the opinion of the ancients, wandered upon the 
earth. Zenodotus not ſatisfied with this (as indeed he 
had little reaſon to be) changed the name Pylæme- 


— ä * 


nes \nto'Kylemenes. Didymus thinks there were two 
of the fame name; as there are in Hamer two Sche- 
dius s, two Eurymedons, and three Adraftus's. And 
| others 
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And unavailing tears profuſely ſned. 
And unreveng'd, deplor'd his offspring dead. 

Paris from far the moving ſight beheld, 
With pity: ſoften'd; and wick fury ſwell'd: 
His honour'd hoſt, a youth of matchleſs grace, 
And lov'd of all the Pothlagenian race! 
Witch his full ſtrength he bent his angry bow, 
And wing'd the feather'd vengeance at the foe, 
A chief there was; the brave Euchenor nam'd, 
For riches much, and more for virtue fam' d, 
Who held his feat in Cyriuih's ſtately town; 
Polydus ſon, a ſeer of old renown. 
Of had the father told his early doom, 
By arms abroad, or flow diſeaſe at home: 
He-climb'd his veſſel, prodigal of breath, 
And choſe the certain, glorious path to death.“ 
Beneath his ear the pointed arrow went; 
The ſoul came iſſuing at the narrow vent: | 
His limbs, unnerv'd, drop uſeleſs on the ground, 
And everlaſting darkneſs ſhades him round. 

Nor knew great Hector how his legions yield, t 
* rapt in the cloud and tumult of tho field) 

ide on the left the force of Greece commands, 
And conqueſt hovers o'er th* Achaian bands: 
With ſuch a tide ſuperior virtue ſway d, 
And ; he that ſhakes the ſolid earth, gave aid. | 


* 


LILA D.-—B OO K 


| Wherefirſt the gates were forc'd, and bulwarks gain'd 


— — — — — 
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But in the center Hector fix d remain'd, 
f z 
There, on the margin of the hoary deep, | 
(Their naval ſtation where th" Ajaces keep, 
And where low walls confine the beating tides, 
Whoſe humble barrier ſcarce the foes divides ; 
Where late in fight, both foot and horſe engag'd, 
And all the thunder of the battle rag'd) 
There joit'd, the whole Beotran ſtrength remains, 
The proud ſontens with their {weeping trains, 
Locrians and Phthians, and\th*, Epæan force; 
But join'd, repel not Hecter's fiery courſe. 
The flow'r of Athens, Stichinus, Phidas led, 
Bias, and great Mengſibeus at their head. 
Meges the ſtrong th' Eperan bands controul'd, 
And Draaus prudent, and Amphron bold 
The Phthians Medon, fam'd for martial might, 
And brave Podarcet, active in the fight. 
This drew from Phylacus his noble line: 
Iphiclus ſon : and that (Orleus) thine: 
| (Young Ajax brother, by a ſtol'n embrace; 
He dwelt far diſtant from his native place, 
By his fierce ſtepdame from his father's rei 
Expell'd and exil'd, for her brother flain.) 
"Theſe: rule the Phibians, and their arms employ 
Mixt with Beotians, on the ſhores of Troy. 
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- Now 
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a NOT E S. 
others correct che verſe by adding a negative, hrs 
father did not "follow his chariot with his face bathed 
in tears, Which laſt, if not of more weight than 
the reſt, is yet mare ingenious. , 
* 'T hus we ſee Euchenor is like Achilles, who failed 


this might ſomewhat have prejudiced the character 
of Achilles, every branch of which ought to be ſin- 
gle, and ſuperior to all others, as he ought to be 
without a rival in every thing that ſpeaks a hero: 
therefore we find two eſſential differences between 
Euchenor and Achilles, which preſerve the ſuperiority 
of the hero of the poem. Achilles being indepen- 
dent, and as a king, could have lived at eaſe at home, 
without being obnoxious to any diſgrace; but Eu- 
chenor being but a private man, muſt have either gone 


to Troy, though he knew he ſhould fall before it: | 


OTE S. 
might take notice of this change of place, and carry 
diſtinctly in his mind each ſcene of action, Homer 
is very careful in the following lines to let us know 
that Hector fill continues in the place where he had 
firſt paſſed the wall, at that part of it which was 
loweſt, (as appears from Sarpedin's having pulled 
down one-of it's battlements on foot, book 12,) and 
which was neareſt. the ſtation where the ſhips of 
Ajax were laid, becauſe that hexo was probably 
thought a ſufficient guard for that part. As the 
poet is ſo very exact in deſcribing each ſcene as in a 
chart or plan, the reader ought to be careful to trace 
each action in it; otherwiſe he will ſee nothing but 
confuſion in things which are in themſelves very re- 
gular and diltinck. The obſervation is the more 
neceſſary, becauſe even in this place, where the poet 


* 


to the war, or been expoſed to an ignominious 
penalty. e | 
1+, Moſt part of this book being employed to deſ- 


| 
eribe the brave reſiſtance the Greeks made on their 


left under {domeneus and Meriones; the poet no- 
thifts the ſcene, and returns to Hector, whom he 
left in the. center of the army, after he had paſſed 
the Wall, endearouring in vain to break the phalanx 
3 Aiar commanded. And that the reader 

O. IQ, ' ; 4 


preters have ap 


intended to prevent any ſuch miſtake, ſorae inter- 
lied to the preſent action what 1s 
only a recapitulation of the tune and place deſcribed 
in the former book. 1 | | 

} Neptune. | | 

The Phthians are not the troops of Achilles, 
for theſe were called Phthiotes ; but they were the 
troops = Prot: ſilaus and Philcftetes. 7 
| Z 


1 


z 
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Now ſide by ſide, with hke imweary'd care, 
Each 4jax labour d through the field of war. 
So wen two lordly bulls, with equat coil, * 
Force the- btight plowſhare through the fallow fol, 
Join'd:to-one yoke, the ſtubborn earth they tear, 
And trace large furrows wath the ſhining ſhare; 
Yer their huge limbs the foam deſcends in now, 
Ani ſtreams ot \weatdowr their ſour foreheads flow. 
A train of heroes follow'd through the field, | 
Who bore by turns great Hiax lev'ntold ſhield; 
AW hene'er he breath'd, remiſſive of his might, 
Tir'd with th* inceſſant flaughters of the tight, 
His brave affociate had no following band, 
His troops unpraQtis'd in: che fights of ſtand : | 
For notithe ſpear the.Locrian ſquadrons wield, 
Nor bear the helm, nor lift the moony ſhield ; 
But {k#1PFd from far the flying ſhaft to wing, 
Or whirl the ſoundin pebble from the ſling, 
Dex trous with theſe they aim a certain wound, 
Or fell the diſtant warrior to the ground. 
Thus in the van, the Telamonian train 
Throng'd in bright arms, a preſſing fight maintain; 
Far in the rear the Zoerman archers lic, | 
Thick ſtones and arrows intercept the ſky, 
The mingled tempeſt on-the foes they pour; 
Troy's ſcatt'ring orders open to the ſhow'r. 
Now had the Greeks eternal fame acquir'd, 
And the gall'd ans to their walls retir'd 7 
But ſage Polydamas, diſcreetly brave, 
Addreis'd great Heer, and this counſel gave: 
Though great in all, thou ſeem'ſt averſe to lend 
Impartial audience to a faithful friend: 
To Gods and men thy matchleſs worth is known, 
And ev'ry art of glorious war thy own ; 
But in cool thought and counſel to excel, 
How widely differs this from warring well ? 


— 


* 


th. — 


Content with what the bountequs Gods have given, 


Seek not alone t'engroſs the gifts of heav n. 
To ſome the pow'rs of bloody war belon 


- 


To few, and wond'rous few, has ove aſſign d 


A wile, extenſive; all-confidering mind; 


Their guardians theſe, the nations round confeſs, 
And towns and empires for their ſafety blels. 

It heav'n have lodp'd this virtue in my breaſt, 
Attend, O #1:#-x, what I judge the beſt. 

See, as thou mov'ſt, on dangers dangers ſpread, 
And war's whole furyburns around thy head. 


Behold! diſtreſs'd within yon hoſtile wall, 1 
How many Trojant yield, yp e. or fall ? LS 
What troops, out- number d, ſcarce the war maintain? 


And what brave heroes at the ſhips lie {lain ? 

Here ceaſe thy fury; and the chiefs and kings 

Convok'd to council, weigh the ſum of things. 

Whether by Gods ſucceeding our deſires) 

To yon tall ſhips to bear the Nein fires; 

Or quit the fleet, and paſs unhurt away, 

Contented with the conqueſt of the day. 

I fear, I fear, leſt Greece (not yet undone) 

Pay thelarge debt of laſt revolving ſun; 

Achilles, great Achilles yet remains 

On yonder decks, and yet o'erlooks the plains! . 
he counſel pleas'd; and Hector, with a bound, 

Leap'dfrom his chariot on the trembling ground; 

Swift as he leap'd, his clanging arms reſound. 

To guard this poR (he cry'd) thy art employ, 

And here detain the ſcatter'd youth of Troy ; 

Where yonder heroes faint, I bend my way, 

And haſten back to end the doubtful day. x 

This ſaid; the tow'ring chief prepares to go, 
Shakes his white plumes that to the breezes flow, 
And ſeems a moving mountain topt with ſnow. 


— »„—(—! ͤ ͤ 


| N OTE S. 
* The image here given of the Ajaces. is very 
lively and exact; there being no circumſtance of 
their preſent condition that is not to be found in the 
compariſon ; and no particular in the compariſon / 
that does not reſemble the action of the n_ 
Their ſtrength and labour, their unanimity and 
nearneſs to each other, the difficulties they ſtruggle 
againſt, and the ſweat occaſioned by the ſtruggling, 
perfectly correſpond with the fimile. 
+ There never was a nobler encomium than this 
of Achilles. It ſeems enough to ſo wiſe a counſellor 
as Polydamas, to convince ſo intrepid a warrior as 
Hector, in how great danger the Trojans ſtood, to 
fay, Achilles ſees us. © Though he abſtains from 
the fight, he ſtill caſts his eye on the battle; it is 
true, we are a brave army, and yet keep our ground, 


Pr 


Through 
N O T E s. ow 
reflection makes him a God, a ſingle regard of 
whom can turn the fate of armies, and dotermine 
the deſtiny ef a whole people. And how nobly is 
this 5 extended in the progrelſs-of the poem, 
where we ſhall ſee in the 16th beak the Trans fly 
at the firſt fight of bis armour, worn by Patroclus, 
and in the 18th their defeat compleated by his ſole 
appearance, unarmed, on his ſhip. | 
4 This fi mile is very ſhert in the original, and 
requires to be opened a little to diſcover it's full 
beauty. It ſeems to allude to the plume upon his 
helmet, in the action of ſhaking which, this hero 
is ſo frequently painted by our author, and from 
thence diftingnrthed. his is a very pleaſing 
image, and very much what the painters call pic- 


ture que. . 


CITES 


but {till Achilles ſees us, 20 we are not ſafe.” This 


To ſome; ſweet muſic, and the chatm of ſong; © 
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Through all his hoſt, inſpiring force; he flies, 

And bids anew the martial thunder rife. 

To Panthus' fon, at Hector's high command, 

Hafte the bold leaders of the Tran band: 

But round the battlements, and round the plain, 

For many a chief he look'd, but look'd in vain ; 

Deiphobus, nor Helenus the ſeer, 

Nor Afius* fon, nor Afius* felt appear. 

For theſe were pierc'd with many a ghaſtly wound, 

Some cold in death, ſome groaming on the ground; 

Some low in duſt {a mourntul object) lay, 

High en the wall fome breath'd their fouls away. 
F ar on the left, amid the throng he found 
heering the troops, and dealing death around) 
he graceful Paris; whom, with fury mov'd, 

Opprobrius, thus, th impatient chief reproy'd. 

All fated Paris ſlave to womankind, * | 

As ſmooth of face as fraudulent of mind! 

Where is Deiphebus, where Aſius gone? 

The godlike father, and th' intrepid ſon ? 

The force of Helenus, diſpenſing fate, 

And great (thryaneus ſo tear'd of late? 

Black fate bangs o'er thee from th* avenging Gods, 

Imperial Troy from her foundations nods ; 

Whelm'd in thy country's ruins ſhalt thou fall, 

And one devouring A Hs ſwallow all. 
When Paris thus: My brother and my friend, 

Thy warm impatience makes thy tongue offend. 

In other battles I defery'd thy blame, 

Though then not deedleſs, nor unknown to fame: 

But ſince yon rampart by thy arms lay low, 

I ſcatter'd ſlaughter from my fatal bow. 

The chiefs you ſeek on yonder ſhore lie lain ; 

Of all thoſe heroes, two alone remain ; 

Derphobus, and Helenus the ſeer; | 

Each now diſabled by a hoſtile ſpear. 

Go then; ſucceſsful, where thy ſoul inſpires; 

This heart and hand ſhall ſecond all thy fires: 

What with this arm I can, prepare to know, 

Till death for death be paid, and blow for blow. 

But *tis not our's, with forces not our own 

To combat; ſtrength is of the Gods alone. 
"Theſe words the hero's angry mind aſſuage: 

Then fierce they mingle where the thickeſt rage. 


x 
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Like Mars commuſſion” 


Around Poljdamas, diſtain'd with blood, 
Cebriom, Phalces, ſtern Orthaus ſtood, 
Palmus, with Polypetes the divine, 
And two bold brothers of Hippotion's line: 
Who reach'd fair Mon, from Aſcania far, 
he former day ; the next, engag'd in war. 
As when from gleomy clouds a whirlwind ſprings, 
That bears Fove's thunder on it's dreadful wings, 
Wide o'er the blaſted fields the tempeſt ſweeps, 
Then gather'd, ſetttes on the hoary deeps; 
Th' afflited deeps tumultuous mix and roar ; 
The waves behind impel the waves before, 


| Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the | 


ſhore. + | 
Thus rank on rank the thick battalions throng, 
Chief urg'd on chief, and man drove man along : 
Far o'er the plains in dreadful order bright, 
The brazen arms reflect a beamy light. 
Full in the blazing van groat Hector ſhin'd, 
to confound mankind. 
Beſore him flaming, his enormous ſhield, 
Like the broad ſun, illumin'd all the field: 
His nodding helm emits a ſtreamy ray; 
His piercing eyes through all the battle ſtray, 
And, while beneath his targe he flaſh'd along, 


Shot terrors round, that wither'd ev'n the ſtrong. 


Thus ſtalk'd he, dreadful; death was in his look; 
Whole nations fear'd : but not an Argive ſhook, 
The tow'ring Ajax, with an ample ſtride . 
Advanc'd the firſt, and thus the chief defy'd. 

Hector come on, thy empty threats 9 
"Tis not thy arm, tis thund' ring Jove we ſear: 
The ſkill of war to us not idly giv'n, 

Lo! Greece is humbled not by Trey, but heav'n. 

Vain are the hopes that haughty mind imparts, 

To force our fleet : the Greeks have hands, and hearts. 

Long ere in flames our lofty navy fall, 

Your boaſt d city, and your god-built wall | 

Shall ſink beneath us, ſmoaking on the ground; 

And ſpread a long, unmeaſur'd ruin round. 

The time ſhall come, when chac'd along the plain 

Ev'n thou ſhalt call on Fove, and call in vain ; 

Ev*n thou ſhalt wiſh, to aid thy deſp'rate courſe, 

The wings of falcons for thy flying horſe ; 4 
halt 


NO TES. 

* The reproaches which Hefor here caſts on 
Paris, gives us the character of this hero, who in 
many things reſembles Achilles being (like him) 
_ 1 and impetuous, and making no 
diftincijon between the innocent and criminal, It 
is he who is obſlinate in attacking the entrench- 
ments, yet aſks an account of thoſe who were ſlain 


zn the attack from Paris; and though he ought to 


| 


— 


NOTES. 

blame himſelf for their deaths, yet he ſpeaks to 
Paris, as if through his cowardice he had ſuffered 
theſe to be ſlain, whom he might have preſerved if 
he had fought courageoully. | 

+ We have endeavoured in this verſe to imitate 
the confuſion, and broken ſound of the original, 
which images the tumult and roaring of many 
Waters. 


heroes, it might fill three pages very much to his 


2; that the branches of a tamariſk- tree are flouriſh- 
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Shalt run, forgetful of a warrior's fame, 

While clouds of friendly duſt conceal thy ſhame, * 
As thus he ſpoke, behold, in open view, 

On ſounding wings a dexter eager flew. 

To Fove's glad omen all the Greciany riſe, 

And hail, with ſhouts, his progreſs through the ſkies: 


Far-echoing clamours bound from fide to fide; 
They ceas'd ; and thus the chief of Troy reply'd: ; 


From whence this menace, this inſulting ſtrain? 
Enormous boaſter | doom'd to vaunt in vain, 
Sõ may the Gods on Heclor life beſtow, | 
bo {hort life which mortals lead below, 


| 
1 That giant-corſe, extended on the ſhore, 


ot t 
Hu ſuch as thoſe of Feve's high lineage born, 


The blue-ey d Maid, or He that gilds the morn.) 


. 


of _ 
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As this deciſive day ſhall end the fame | 


Of Greece, and Argos be no more a name. 
And thou, imperious! if thy madneſs wait 
The lance of Hector, thou ſhalt meet thy fate: 


Shall largely feaſt the fowls with fat and gore, 

He ſaid, and like a lion ſtalk d along: 
With ſhouts inceſſant earth and ocean rung, 
Sent from his following hoſt: the Grecian train 
With anſwering thunders fill'd the echoing plain; 
A ſhout that tore heav'n's concave, and above 
Shook the fix'd ſplendors of the throne of Joue. 


1 © * ack. — 


N O T Es. 

* A critic might take occaſion from hence, to 
ſpeak of the exact time of the year in which the 
actions of the Iliad are ſuppoſed to have happened; 
and (according to the grave manner of a learned 
diſſertator) begin by informing us, that he has 
found it muſt be the ſummer ſcaſon, from the fre- 
quent mention made of clouds of d: though what 
he diſcovers might be full as well inferred from 
common ſenſe, the fummer being the natural ſeaſon 
for a campaign. However he ſhould quote all 
theſe paſſages at large; and adding to the article of 
duft as much as he can find of the ſweat of the 


own ſatisfaction. It would look well. to obſerve 
farther, that the fields are deſcribed flowery, book 


ing, book 10. that the warriors fometimes waſh 

themſelves in the ſea, book 10; and ſometimes re- 
freſh themſelves by cool breezes from the ſea, book 
11 ; that . Diomed fleeps out of his tent on the 

ground, book 10; that the flies are very buſy about 
the dead body of Patreclus, book 19; that Apollo 
covers the body of Hector with a cloud to prevent 
it's being ſcorched, book 23. All this would prove 
the very thing which was ſaid at firſt, that it was 
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preciſe critical time of ſummer? And here the 


mention of new-made honey in book. 11, might be 


| 


þ 


2 


ſummer. He might next proceed to inquire, what 


| 
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of great ſervice in the inveſtigation of this impor- 
tant matter: he would conjecture from hence, 
that it muſt be near the end of ſuramer, honey be- 
ing feldom taken till that time ; to which having 
added the plague which rages in book 1, and re- 
marked, that infections of that kind generally. pro- 
ceed from the extremeſt heats, which heats are not 
till near the autumn; the learned inquirer might 
hug himſelf in this diſcovery, and conclude with 
triumph. If any one think this too ridiculous to 
have been ever put to practice, he may ſee what 
Baſſu has done to determine the preciſe ſeaſon of 
the Aneid, lib. 3. ch. 12. The memory of that 
learned critic failed him, when he produced as one 
of the proofs that it was autumn, a paſſage in the 
6th book, where the fall of the leaf is only mention- 
ed in a ſimile. He has alfo found out a beauty in 
Homer, which few even of his greateſt admirers 
can believe he intended; which is, that to the 
violence and fury of the Iliad he artfully adapted the 
heat of ſummer, but to the Odyſſey the cooler and ma- 
turer ſeaſon of autumn, to correſpond with the /edate» 


| neſs and prudence of Ulyſſes. 
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The FOURTEENTH 


BOOK of the ILIAD.* 


*% 


A R G U 


M E N T. 


Jux o DECETVES Jurirax BY THE GI DI or VENtYS-- 


Neſlor. ating at the table with Machaon, .is alarmed with the increuſnę clameur of the war; and haflons . 
Agamernnon : en his 40ay he meets that: prince tuith Diomed and Ulyſſes, whom he informs of the extremity of 


the danger. Agamemmon propoſes to maketherr eſcape by mębt, which. Ulyſſes withflands; to which Diomed 


adus his advice, that, wounded as they werez they ſbould go forthy and encourage the army- with their preſence; 


which advice it purfued. Juno feeing the partiality of Japiter to the-Trojans, forms a defogn to over. rcach him. 


he fets off her charms with the utmoſt care, and (the more ſurely io enchant him) obtains the magic girdle of 
enus. She ther applies berſelf tx the Gad of Sleep, and, with ſomerdifficulty, perſuades him 16 ſeal the eyet of 


Jupiter 3 this dime, ſhe goes to mount Ida, where the Gad, at firft fight, is raviſhed with her beauty, finks in 


ier arms, aud ir laid aſſerp. Neptune taker advanta 


ge of bis ſlumber, and ſuccours the Greeks: Hector is + 


ſtruck to the ground with à prodigious flone by-Ajax, and carried off from the baitle :- ſeveral attions ſucceed ; fill. 


the Trojans, much difirefſed, are obliged io groe-way : the Ife Ajax fignalites himſelf in a particular manner. 


| _— 


UT nor the geniat feaſt; nor flowing bow If 
Could charm: the cares of  Nefor's- watchful 

| ſoul ; | 

His ſtartled cars th! increaſing cries attend; 

Then thus impatient, to his wounded friend: 

What new alarm, divine Mathaon, ſay, 
What mix'd events attend this mighty day? 
Hark! how the ſhouts divide, and how they 
n | | 

And now come full, and-thicken to the fleet 


— <A. a. 
* 


— 


Here, with the cordial draught diſpel thy rare, 
Eet Hecamede the ſtrength'ning bath prepare, % 
Refreſh thy wound, and.cleanfe the clotied gore; 
While Eh? adventures of the day explore. 
He ſaid; and ſeizing Thrafimedes ſhield, . 

(His valiant offspring} haſten d to the field; 
[ER day, the fon his father's buckler bore) 

n ſnatch'd a lance, and ifſu'd from the door; 
Soon as the proſpect open'd to his view, 
His wounded eyes the ſcene. of ſorrow knew; 1 

ire 


„ 


N O T ES. | 
The poet, to advance the character of Neftor, 
and give us a due eſteem for his conduct and cir- 
cumſpection, repreſents him as deeply ſolic itous for 
the common good : in the very articſe of mirth or 
relaxation from the toils of war, he is all attention 
to learn the fate and ĩſſue of the battle: and througi 
his long uſe and fkill in martial events, he judges 
from the nature of the uproar ſtill increaſing, that 
the fortune of the day is held no longer in ſuſpenſe, 
but inclines to one ſide. For 
At the end of the eleventh book we left 'Ne/for 
at the table with Machaan. The attack of the en- 


| 8 in the Od 


| NOT ES. | 
| thirteenth books, happened while Ne/for and Na- 
<haon ſat at tlie table; nor is there any improbability - 
herein, ſince there is nothing performed in thoſe 
two hooks,. but what-might naturally happen in the 
ſpace of two hours. Hamer conſtantly follows the- 
treat of his narration, and never fuffers his reader 
to forget the train of action; or the time it employs... 
{ he cuſtork of women officiating tomen in the 
bath was uſual in ancient times. Examples are 
| And it is not at all more 
or to be ſneered at, than the cuſtom now uſed 
in France, of walets de chambres dreſſing and un- 


- 


| drefling the ladies. | 


trenchments, deſcribed. through the twelfth and 
No. 10. | 


3A 
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Dire difarray ! the tumult of the fight, 

The wall in ruims, and the Greeks in flight. 

As when od Ocean's filent fur face fleeps, 
The waves juſt heaving on the purple deeps * 


KS Oo F HOMER C 


0'M Þ 


LETE. 
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| Yet, as he moves, the fight his boſom warms ; 


The field rings dreadful with the clang of arms; 
The gleaming faulchions flaſh, the jav'lins fly; 
Blows echo blews, and allor kth er die. 


Weighs down the clouch and blackens in 
The maſs of waters will no wind obey; 
de ſends one guſt, and bids them roll away. _ 
Vhile wav'ring counſels thus his find engage, 
Pluctuates in doubtful thought the Pylan ſage ; 
To join the hoſt, or to the gen'ral haſte, 


Debating long, he fixes on the laſt: F 4 


While yet fh expected tempeſt hangs on y 
the ſky, 


ä i * — ith. a. 
* 


— 


Him. in his match the wondedpriaces mech 
By tardy ſteps aſcending from the fleet. 
he king of. men, Mes the divine, 


2 And who to Tygeus owes his noble line. 


Their Thips at diftance from the battle ſtand, 
In lines advanc'd along the ſhelving ſtrand ; 


1 Whoſe bay, the fleet unable to contain 


At length, belide the margin of the main, 


_ * ä _ —— * ** „ — * 


"Rank 


NOTE S. | 

There are no where more finiſhed. pictures of 
nature, than thoſe which Hana draws in ſeveral of 
bis compariſons. The beauty however of ſome of 
theſe will be loſtto many, Who cannot perceive the 
reſemblance, having never had an opportunity to ob- 
ſerve the things themſelves. The life of thisL 
deſcription. will be moſt ſenſible to thoſe who have 
been at Tea in a calm: in this condition the water is 
not entirely motionleſs, but ſwells gently m ſmooth; 
waves, k 35 fluctuate backwards and forwards in 
a kind of ballancing motion: this ſtate continues. 
till ariſing wind gives a determination to the waves, 
and rolls them one certain ways There is ſcarce 


% 
any thing in the whole compaſs of nature that can 1 


more exactly repreſent the ſtate of an irreſolute 
mind, wavering between two different deſigns, 
ſometimes inclining to the one, ſometimes to the 
other, and then moving to that point to which it's 
reſolution is at Faſt determined. Every circumitance | 
of this comparifon is both beautiful and jnſt; and 


0 Ti 8. 
+ Homer being always careful to diſtinguiſh each 
ſcene: of action, gives a very. particular deſcription 


of the Ration of Ware in what manner 
they lay drawn up on the land. This he had only 
hinted at before; but here taking occaſion on the 


wounded heroes coming from Their ſhips, which 
were at a diſfance from the fight, (white others were 
e d in the defence of thofe ſhips} wherethewal! 


was broke down) he tells us, that the ſhore of the 
bay (comprehended between the Rhætrun and Sigger: 


promontories) was not fufficient to contain the 


chips in one line: which they were therefore ab- 


liged to draw up in ranks, ranged in parallel lines 
along the ſhore. How many of theſe lines there 
were, the poet does not determine. It is pro- 
| bable, that there were ſeveral intermediate lines; 
ſince the order in vhich the: veſſels lay is here deſ- 
eribed by a metaphot takem from the ſteps of a 
| ſcaling-ladder ; Which had been no way proper to 


it is the more to be admired, becauſe it is very 
difficult to find ſenſible images proper to repreſent 
the motions ef the mind; wherefore-we but rarely 
meet with ſuch comparifons even in the beſt poets. 
+ Niefter appears in this place a great friend to his. 
prince; - for upon deliberating whether he ſhould go 
through the body of the Grecian hoſt, or elfe repair 
to Agamemnon's tent; be determines at 4aft, and- 
judges it the, beſt way to goto the latter, Now be- 
cauſe it had heen ill concerted to have made a man 
of his age walk a BD way round about in queſt of 
his commander, Homer has ordered it fo, that he 
ſhould meet Agamemnon in his way thither. And, 
nothing could be better imagined than the reaſon, * 
why the wounded princes Toft their tents ; they 
were impatient to behold the battle, anxious for it's 
ſucceſs, and deſirous to infpirit the ſoldiers by their 
preſenec. The poct was obliged to give a reaſon * 
for in epic poetry, as well as in dramatic, no perſon 
ought to be introduced without ſome thy, oy 


give an image only of to ranks, but very fit to re- 
"reſent a greater, though undetermined number. 
That there were more than two lines, may likewiſe 
ve-mferred from what we ' find in the Beginning of 
then rt: book where: it is ſaid, what the voice of 
Diſcaru, ſlanding en the ſhip of Uh/es, in the midd!s 
of the fleer, was heard: as far as the ſtations of Achilles 
and fax, wheſe ſhips were drewn up in the two. ex- 
trrmitiar: ＋ ere neareſt the wall (as 
is expreſsly ſaid in the thirteenth book, and thoſe of 
Achilles neareſt the ſea, as appears from many 
| paſſages ſcattered through the Had. It mult be 
| ſuppoſed, that thoſe ſhips were drawn: higheſt u 
lang, which firſt approached the ſhore; the firſt — 
therefore conſiſted of thoſe who firſt diſembarked, 
which were the ſhips ef 4jax and Pretefilaus ; the 
latter of whom ſeems mentioned in the thirteenth 
book, only to give occaſion to obſerve this, for he 
was ſlain as he landed frſt of the Greeks. And ac- 
cordingly we ſhall ſee in the fifteenth book, it is his 
ſhip that is firſt attacked by the Tryjans, as it lay the 


at leaſt ſome probability, for his appearance, 


. 
* 
*- 

. 


neareſt to them. We may like wiſe gueſs how it 
h ; happens, 


: 


— 


— 


- 
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Rank abive rank, the'crouded ſhips they moor; 
Who landed firſt, lay higheſt on the ſhore.)  - 
yy on their ſpears, they. took their way, 
Unht to fight, butanxious for the day. | 
To proach alarm d each Grecian breaſt, * . 
hom thus the gen'ral of the hoſt addreft. 
O grace and glory of -th* Achaian name 
What drives thee, Nr, from the held of fame ? 
Shall then proud Hector ſee his boaſt fulfill'd, 
Our fleets in aſhec, and our heroes kill'd? 
Such was his threat, ah now tog ſoon made good, 
On many a Grec/ai boſom writ blood. 
Is ev'ry heart inflam'd with equation 
Againſt your King nor will one chief engage? 
And have I liv'd to fee wh mournful eyes 
In ev'ry Greek a new Achilles rile ? 
Gerenian Nefter chen. So fate has will'd ; 

And all-confirming Time has fate fulfill'd. 
Bot he that thunders from th' atreal bow'r, | 

Not eve himſelf, upon the has pow'r., * 
The l. our late eien ust, 22 
And beſt defence, hes ſmoking on the ground: 
Ev'n to the ſhips their conqu'ring arms extend, 
And groans of flaughter'd Greeks to heav'n aſcend. 
On ſpeedy meaſures then employ your thought; 
In ſuch diſtreſs if counſel profit aught ; 


| 


: 


r *— 
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All this from Jes afflictive 


4 9 


| Arms cannot much: tho” Mars our ſouls incite, 
Theſe gaping wounds withhold us from the fight, 
To him the monarch. "That our army bends, 


] That Troy triumphant our high fleet aſcends, 


And that the rampart, late our ſureſt truſt, 

Andbeſt-defence, lies ſmoking in the duſt: 
* we bear, 

Who, far from Argos, wills our ruin here. 

Pait are the days when happier Greece was bleſt. 

And all his favour, all his aid confeſt ; 

Now heav'n averſe, our hands from battle ties, 

And lifts the Trojan glory to the ſkies. 

Ceaſe weat length to waſte our blood in vain, + 

And launch what ſhips lie neareſt to the main; 

Leave theſe at anchor till the coming night: 

| Then, if impetuous Trey forbear the fight, 

Bring all to ſea, and hoiſt each ail for flight. 

Better from evils, well foreſeen, to run, 

Than periſh in the danger we may ſhun. 

Thus he. The ſ. es thus replies, 

While anger flaſh'd from his diſdain) eyes. 

What ſhameful words (unkingly as thou art) 

Fall from that trembling tongue, and tim'rous 

heart? 
Oh were thy Tway the curſe of meaner pow'rs, 
And thou the ſhame of any hoſt but our's! } 


A hoff. 


—_— 


NOT ES. * | 
happens, that the ſhips of Achilles were placed near- 
e to the ſea; for in the anſwer of Achilles to Ulyſes 
in the ninth book, he mentions a naval expedition 
he had made while Agamenmn lay fafe in the camp; 
ſo that his ſhips at their return did naturally he next 
the fea; which, without this conſideration, might 
ar a ſtation not ſo becoming this hero's courage. 
That ſo labomous a perſon as Neffor has been 
deſcribed, fo indefatigable, ſo little indulgent of his 
extreme age, and one that never receded from the 
dattle, ſhould approach to meet them; this it was / 
that ſtruck the princes with amazement, when they 
faw he had left the field. | 
Agamemnon either does not know whatcourle to 
take in this diſtrefs, or only Tounds the ſentiments - 
of his nobles, {as he did in the ſecond book, of the 
whole army). He delivers himſelf firft after Nefor's 
ſpeech, as it became a counſellor to do: but know- 
ing this advice to be diſhonourable, and unſuitable 
to the character he aſſumes elſewhere, and conſider- 
ing that he Id do no better than abandon his 
poſt, when before he Had threatened the deferters 
with death; he reduces his counſel into the form of 
a proverb, diſguiſing it as handſomely as he gan un- 
der a ſentence. It is better to ſhun an evil, &c. It 


| 


— 


pk — NOT ES. | 
he does not ſay, to ſhun the battle, for that had been 
unſoldierly; but he ſoftens the phraſe, and calls it, 
to ſhun : and this word evil he applies twice to- 
ther, in adviſing them to leave the engagement. 
It is farther remarked, that this was the noble 
opportunity for a general to try the temper of his 
9 for he knew that in a calm of affairs, u 
was common with moſt people, either out of flattery 
or reſpect, to ſubmit to their leaders: but in im- 
minent danger, fear does not brthe them, but every 
one diſcovers his very foul, — all other con- 
ſiderations, in regard to his Tafety, but in the ſecond 
place. He knew the men he ſpoke to were pru- 
dent perſons and not eaſy to caſt themſelves into a 
precipitate flight. He va bn kkewife have a mint 
to recommend himſelf to his army by the means of 
his officers ; which he was not very able to do of 
himſelf, angry as they were at him, for the affront 
he had offired Achilles, and by conſequence think- 
ing him the author of all their preſent calamities. 
} This is a noble DENIES to his country ant 
to the Greeien army, to thew that it was an im- 
poſſibility for them to follow even their 3 in 
any thing that was cowardly or ſhameful; though 
the lives agi ſaſeties of them all were concerned in 


is obſeryable tov how he has quakfied the expreſſion: | 


R. 
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Dire diſarray ! the tumult of the fight, 
"The wall in ruins, arid the Greeks in flight. 
As when od Ocean's filent fur face fleeps, 
The waves juſt heaving on the purple deeps g 
While yet th expected tempeſt hangs on high, LA 
Weighs down the cloud, and blackens-in the iky, 
The maſs of waters will no wind obey; | 
de ſends one guſt, and bids'them roll away. yr 
Vhile wav'ring counſels thus his mind engage, 
FluQuuares in doubtful thought the Pylian ſage ; 
To join the hoſt, or to the gen'ral haſte, 
Debating long, he fixes on the laſt: F 
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Vet, as he moves, the fight his boſom warms; 


The field rings dreadful with the clang of arms; 
The gleaming faulchions flaſh, the ja w'lins fly; 


Whoſe bay, the fleet unable to contain 


Blows echo blow, and allor kth er die. ' 
_ Him, {in his match, the wonmded-princes mech 
N tardy * aſcending from the fleet. 
he king of men, es the divine, 
And who to Tyweus owes his noble line. 
Their hips at diſtance from the battle ſtand, 
Ja lines advanc'd along the ſhelving ſtrand ; 


At length, beſide the margin of the main, 1 
| Rank 


NOTE S. | 

There are no where more finiſhed. pictures of 
nature, than thoſe which Hon draws in ſeveral of 
bis compariſons. The beauty however of ſome of 
theſe will be loſt to many, who cannot perceive the 
reſemblance, having never had an opportunity to ob- 
ſerve the things themſelves. The life of this? 
deſcription. will. be moſt ſenſible to thoſe who have 
been at Tea in a calm: in this. condition the water is 
not entirely motionlels, but ſwells gently m ſmooth; 
waves, which fluctuate backwards and forwards in 
a kind of ballancing motion: this ſtate continues, 
till ariſing wind gives a determination to the waves, 
and rolls them one certain ways There is ſcarce. 
any thing in the whole *compaſs of nature that can 
more exactly repreſent the ſtate of an irreſolute 
mind, ,wavering between two different deſigns, 
ſometimes inclining to the one, ſometimes to the 
other, and then, moving to that point to which it's 
reſolution is at Hft determined. Every circumſtance 
of this compariſon is both beautiful and juſt; and 


4 o{ the. ation of the ſhips, ſhe wing in hat manner 


engaged 
Was broke down) he tells us, that the ſhore of the 
mips an one line: which they were therefore &b- 


were, the poet does not determine. 
bable, that there were ſeveral intermediate lines; 


| ſcaling-ladder ; Which had been no way proper to 


it is the more to be admired, becauſe it is very 
difficult to find ſenſible images proper to repreſent 
the motions of the mind; wherefore we but rarely 
meet with ſuch comparifons even in the beſt poets. 
+. Nefter appears in this place a great friend to his 
prince; for upon deliberating whether he ſhould go 
through the body of the Crecian hoſt, or elſe repair 
to Agamemnan's tent; be Eetermines at laſt, and 
judges it the, beſt way to go to the latter, Now be- 
cauſe it had Heen ill concerred to have made a man 
of his age walk a great way round about in queſt of 
his commander, Phamer has ordered it fo, that he 
ſhonld meet Agamemnon in his way thither. And 
nothing could be better imagined than the reaſon, * 
why the wounded princes Teft their tents ; they 
were impatient to behold the battle, anxious for it's 
ſucceſs, and deſirous to inſpirit the Toldiers by their 


preſence. The poet was obliged to give a feaſon; 


for in pic poetry, as well as in dramatic, no perſon. 
ought to be introduced without ſome neceſſity, or 


at leaſt ſome probability, for his appearance, 


— 


| NOTE 8s. 
+ Homer being always cargful to diſtinguiſh each 
ſcene: of action, gives a very. particular deſcription 


they lay drawn up on the land. 
hinted at before; but here taking occaſion on the 
wounded heroes coming from Their ſhips, which 
were at a diſtance from the fight; (while others were 

in the defence of thofe ſhips} where the wal 


his he had only 


bay (comprehended between the Rhætram and Siga 
promontories) was not fufficient to contain the 


liged to draw up in ranks, ranged in parallel lines 
— the ſhore. How many of theſe lines there 


It is pro- 


ſince the order in hich the: vefſfels lay is here deſ- 
cribed by a metaphot takem from the ſteps of a 


give an image only ef tWͤo ranks, but very fit to re- 
reſent a greater, though undetermined number. 
hat there were more than two lines, may likewiſe 
ve-mferred from what we ' find in the Beginning of 
the 1th-bookz. where it is ſaid, what the voice of 
D:ſcord, ſtanding on the ſhip of e, in the middls 
f the fleet, was heard: as far as the itatrons of Achilles 
and jar, whoſe Hips were drawn up in the two. er- 
trrmitiar: ＋ ere neareſt the wall (as 
is expreſsly ſaid in the thirteenth-boek, and thoſe of 
Achilles neareſt the ſea, as appears from man 
paſſages ſcattered through the Mad. It muſt be 
ſuppoſed, that thoſe ſhips were drawn higheſt u 
rank which firſt approached the ſhore; the firſt — 
therefore conſiſted of thoſe who firſt diſembarked, 
which were the ſhips of 4jax and Protefilaus ; the 
latter of whom ſeems mentioned in the thirteenth 
book, only to give occaſion to obſerve this, for he 
was ſtain as he landed firſt of the Greeks... And ac- 
cordingly we ſhall ſee in the fifteenth book, it is his 


1 neareſt to them. We may likewiſe gueſs how it 


ſhip that is firſt attacked by the Trajans, as it lay the 


. happens, 


: ' 
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Rank ahhve rank, the'crouded ſhips they moor; 
Who landed firſt, lay higheſt on the ſhore.) = 
Supported on their ſpears, they. took their way, 
Unht to fight, but anxious for the day. | 
Ns approach alarm d each Grecian breaſt,* - 
hom tltus che gen ral of the hoſt addreft. 
O grace and glory of th! Achatian name | 
What drives thee; Nor, from the field of fame ? 
Shall then proud Hector ſee his boaſt fulfill'd, 
Our fleets 1n-aſhes, and our heroes kill'd? 
Such was his threat, ah now tog ſoon made good, 
On many a Grecian boſom writ blood. 
Is ev*ry heart inflam'd with cl re 
Againſt your ing nor will one 1 
And have I liv'd to fee v mournful eyes 
In ev'ry Greeka new Avhilles rile ? 
Gerenian Nefter chen. So fate has will'd ; 

And all-confirming Time has fate fulfill'd. 
wot he that thunders from th' atreal bow'r, | 

Not Feve himſelf, upon the has power. 
The Ju our late 8 Me 

And beſt defence, hes ſmoking on the ground: 
Ev'n to the ſhips their conqu'ring arms extend, 
And groans of flaughter'd Greeks to heav'n aſcend. 
On {ſpeedy meaſures then employ your thought; 
In ſuch diſtreſs if counſel profit aught; 


— —— 
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| 


All this from Foue's afflictive 


| 


Arms cannot much: tho? Mars our ſouls incite, 


| Thele gaping wounds withhold us from the fight, 


To him the monarch. "That our army beads, 
That Ty triumphant our high fleet aſcends, 


And that the rampart, late our ſureſt truſt, 


And beſt defence, lies ſmoking in the duſt: 
. we bear, 
Who, far from Arges, wills our ruin here. 
Paſt are the days when happier Greece vas bleſt. 
And all his favour, all his aid confeſt ; 
Now heav'n averſe, our hands from battle ties, 
And lifts the Trojan glory to the ſkies. 
Ceaſe we at length to waſte our blood in vain, + 
And launch what ſhips lie neareſt to the main; 
Leave theſe at anchor till che coming night: 
Then, if impetuous Trey forbear the fight, | 
Bring all to ſea, and hoiſt each Tail for flight. 
Better from evils, well foreſeen, to run, 
Than periſh in the danger we may ſhun. 
Thus he. The f es thus replies, 

While anger flaſh'd from his dildainfel eyes. 
What ſhameful words (unkingly as thou art) 
Fall from that trembling tongue, and tim'rous 

heart? 
Oh were thy ſway the curſe of meaner pow rs, 
And thou the ſhame of any hoſt but our's 14 1 

a | | A hoft, 


* 


| IIA NOT E S. | 
happens, that the ſhips of Achilles were placed near- 

eſt to the ſea; for in the anſwer of Achilles to Ulyſſes 

in the ninth book, he mentions a naval expedition 

he had made while Agamemmon lay ſafe in the camp; 

ſo that his ſhips at their return did naturally he next 

the fea; which, without this conſideration, might 

ar a ſtation not ſo becoming this hero's courage. 

* 'That fo labomous a perſon as Neftor has been 
deſcribed, fo indefatigable, fo little indulgent of his 
extreme age, and one that never receded from the 
dattle, ſhould approach #o meet them; this it was 
that ſtruck the princes with amazement, when they 
ſaw he had left the field. 

+ Agamemnon either does not know hat gourſe to 
take in this diſtrefs, or only Pounds the ſentiments 
of his nobles, ſas he did in the ſecond book, of the 
whole army). He delivers himſelf firft after Nefor's 
ſpeech, as it becatne a counſellor to do: but know- 

ing this advice to de diſhonourable, and unſuitable 
to the character he aſſumes elſewhere, and conſider- 
ing that he 1d do no better than abandon his 
poſt, when before he Had threatened the deferters 
with death; he reduces his counſel into the form of 
a proverb, diſgniſing it as handſomely as he gan un- 
der a ſentence. r is better to ſhun an evil, &c. It 


| 
: 
| 
; 


{| the lives au fafetics of them all were concerned in 


pol NOT ES. | 
he does not ſay, to ſhun the battle, for that had been 
unſoldierly ; but he ſoftens the phraſe, and calls it, 
to ſhun i: and this word evil he applies twice to- 
ther, in adviſing them to leave the engagement. 
It is farther remarked, that this was the nobleſt 
opportunity for a general to try the temper of his 
* for he knew that in a calm of affairs, u 
was common with moſt people, either out of flattery 
vr reſpect, to ſubmit to their leaders: but in im- 
minent danger, fear does not bribe them, but ev 
one diſcovers his very foul, — all other con- 
ſiderations, in regard to his Tafety, but in the ſecond 
lace. He knew the men he ſpoke to were pru- 
dent perſons and not eaſy to caſt themſelves into a 
precipitate flight. He might Hkewiſe have a mind 
to recommend himſelf to 1 army by the means of 
his officers ; which he was not very able to do of 
himſelf, angry as they were at him, for the affront 
he had offored Achilles, and by conſequence think- 
ing him the author of all their preſent calamities. 
} This is a noble compliment to his country ant 
to the Crecian army, to thew that it was an im- 
poſſibility for them to follow even their general m 
any thing that was cowardly or ſhameful; thongh 


is obſeryable too how he has quakfied the expreſſion: 


8 
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A hoſt, by Fve endu'd with martial might, | Tydides cut him ſhort, and thus began: Þ* © 
And taught to conquer, or to fall in fight: Such counſel if you ſeek, behold the man 5 
Advent'rous combats and bold wars to wage, Who boldly gives it, and what he ſhall ſay, 
Emptoy'd our youth, and yet employs our age. Young though he be, diſdain not to obey; 

And wilt thou thus deſert the Trajan plain? A youth, who from the mighty Haus ſprings; 
And have whole ſtreams of blood been ſpilt in vain-? | May. ſpeak to councils and afſembled/kings. | 
In ſuch baſe ſentence if thou couch thy tear, Hear then in me the great Oenides fon, 

Speak it in whiſpers, leſt a Greek ſhould: hear. 7 Whoſe honour'd duſt (his race of glory run) * 
Lives there a man fo dead to fame, who dares Lies whelm'd in ruins of the Theban wall; 


To think ſuch meanneſs, ot the thought declares ? | Brave in his life, and glorious in his fall, ? 
And comes it ev'n from him whoſe ſoy'reign-ſway. With three bold ſons was gen'rous Prothous bleſt,, - 
"The banded legions of all Greece obey ?* | Who Pleuran's walls and Calydon poſſeſt; 
Is this a.gen'ral's voice, that calls to flight, 1: Melas and Agrius, but (who i 
While-war hangs doubtful, while his ſoldiers fight ? The reſt in courage) Oeneus was the laſt. 
What more could Te? What yet their fate de- From him, my fire. From-Calpdon-expell'd,. 
© mes | He paſt to Argos, and in exile dwell'd; - 
Thou giv'ſt the foe: all Greece becomes their prize. þ The monarch's daughter there (ſo ue ordain'd) 


No more the troops, (our hoiſted. ſails in view, - { He won, and flouriſh'd where Adraſtus reign'd: .  , 
"Themſelves abandon'd) ſhall the fight purſue, There rich in fortune's gifts, his acres till d, g 
Thy ſhips firſt flying with deſpair. thall ſee, 4} Bebeld his vines their liquid harveſt yield, 
And. owe deſtruction to a prince like thee. And num'rous flocks that whiten'd all the field. 
Thy juſt reproofs { Ftrides calm replies) | Such-Tzdeus was, the foremoſt once in fame! 
Eike arrows pierce me, for thy words are wiſe. Nor lives ia Greece a ſtranger to his name. 
Unwilling as I am to loſe the hoſt, | Then, what. for common good my thoughts inſpire,. 
I force not: Greece to quit this hateful coaſt; - Attend: and in the ſon, reſpect the ſire. 


Glad I (ubmit, whoe'er,. or young or old, * 


Though ſore of battle, though with wounds oppreſt, 
Aught, more conducive to our weal, unfold. 


Let each go forth, and animate the reſt, $ 


rt Advance 


N O TE s. N O D E s. , 
As who. ſhould. ſay, that another man might torical. digreſſion ſeems more out of ſeaſon than 
indeed have uttered the fame advice, but it could net of the ſame kind which we ſo frequently meet wi 
be a perſon of prudence ; or. if. he had prudence, he in Homer, ſinoe his birth and parentage muſt have 
tould not be a governor, but a private man; or. if a been ſafficiently known to all at the ſiege, as he here 
governor,. yet one who had. not a well-diſciplined tells them. Tuis has been thought a defect not 
_ and obedient army ; or laſtiy, if he had an army fo þ altogether to be excufed in the poet; but it may 
conditioned, yet it could not be ſo large and numer- receive ſome alleviation, if.conſidered as a> fault of 
ous an one as that of Agamemnan. T his is a fine ſtemperament. For he had certainly a ſtrong incli- 
climax, and of wonderful ſtrength. nation to genealogical. ſtories, and too frequently 
+ This nearly reſembles an ancient cuſtom. at I takes — to gratify this humour. | 
Athens, where in times of trouble and diſtreſs, every | I This 4 very artful colour: he calls the flight 
one, of what age or quality ſoever, was invited to | of his father for killing one of his brothers, fraue 
give in his opinion. with freedom, by. the public } lng and dtelling at: Argos, without-mentioning the 
cryer- [Rt | cauſe and occafion of his retreat. What imme- 
I This ſpeechof Diomed is naturally introduced, |. diately follows (% Jove. ordained) does not on 
7 beginning with an anſwer, as if he had been called | contain in it a diſpute of his crime, but is a- juſt 
| upon to give his advice. The counſel he propoſes | motive likewiſe for our compaſſion. ; 
it was that alone which could be of any real ſervice in |, It is worth a remark, with what management 
| | their preſent exigency : however, ſince he ventures}. and diſcretion the poet has brought theſe four kings,. 
to adviſe where es is at a. loſs, and Neftor him- |. and no more towards the engagement, ſince theſe 
ſelf ſilent, he thinks it proper to apologize for; this ¶ are ſufficient alone to perform all that be requires. 
tiberty by reminding them of his birth and deſcent, . J For Neſtor propofes to them to inquire, if there be 
hoping thence to add to his counſel a weight and'] any way or means which prudence can direct for 
+. authority which he could not from his years and ex- . their ſecurity. Agamennon attempts to diſcover that 
ni Perience. It cannot indeed be denied that this hiſ- method. Ces refutes him, as one whoſe method 
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Advance the glory which he cannot ſhare, 

Though not partaker, witneſs of the war. J 
But Jeſt new wounds on wounds o'erpower us quite, 
Beyond the miſſile j avelin's: ſounding flight, 

Safe let us ſtand; and from the tumult far, 

Inſpire the ranks, and rule the diitant war. 
He added not: the liſt' ning kings obey, 

Slow moving on; Atrides leads the way. 

The God of Ocean (to inflame their rage) 

Appears a warrior furrow'd o'er with age: 

Preſt in his own, the gen'ral's hand he took, 

And thus the venerable hero ſpoke. 
Atrides, lo! with what diſdainful eye 

Achilles fees his country's forces {ly : 

Blind impious man ! whole anger is his guide, 

Who glories in unutterable pride, 

So may he periſh, ſa may ove diſclaim 

The wretch relentleſs, and o'erwhelm with fhame ! 


— — 
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I But heav'n forſakes not thee: o'er yonder ſands 


| 


Soon ſhalt thou view the ſcatter'd Trojan bands 
Fly diverſe; while proud kings, and chiefs renovn'd. 
Driv'n heaps on heaps, with clouds involv'd around 
Ot rolling duſt, their winged wheels employ 
To hide their ignominious heads in Trey, 

He ſpoke, then ruſh'd amid the warrior crew ;. 
And ſent his voice before him as he flew, 
Loud, as the ſhout encountering armies yield, 
When twice ten thouſand ſhake the lab'ring field; 
Such was the voice, and ſuch the thund'ring ſound- 
Of him, whoſe trident rends the ſolid ground. 
Each Argive boſom beats to meet the Fohe, 
And grizly war appears a pleaſing ſight. 

Meantime Saturnia from Olympus — rofl 

High-thron'd in gold, beheld the fields below ; 
With joy the glonous conflict ſhe ſurvey'd, 
Where her great brother gave the Grecians aid. 


„K — 


N O T ES. 

was diſhonourable, but propoſes no other project. 
Diomed ſupplies that deficiency, and ſhews what 
muſt be done: that wounded as they are, they ſhould 
go forth to the battle; for though they were not 
able to engage, yet their preſence would re-eſtablith 
their affairs by detaining in arms thoſe who might 
otherwiſe quit the field. This counſel is embraced, 
and readily obeyed by the reſt. 

* We do not know a bolder fiction in all anti- 
quity, than this of Zup/ter's being deceived and laid 
alleep., It is an obſervation of Monſ. de SH. Hvure- 
mond upon the ancient poets, © That it is ſurpriſ- 
ing enough to find them ſo ſcrupulous to preſerve 
probability, in actions purely human; and ſo ready 
to violate it in repreſenting the actions of the Gods. 


Even thoſe who have ſpoken more ſagely than the 


reſt, of their nature, could not forbear to ſpeak ex- 
travagantly of their conduct. When they eſtabliſh 
their being and their attributes, they make them 
immortal, infnite, almighty, perfectly wiſe, and 
perfectly good: but the moment they repreſent 
them acting, there 1s no weakneſs to which they do 
not make them {toop, and no folly or wickedneſs 
they do not make them commit.“ 
thor in another place remarks, © That truth was 
not the inclination of the firſt ages: a fooliſh lie or 
a lucky falſhood gave reputation to impoſtors, and 
pleaſure to the credulous. It was the whole ſecret 
of the great and the wile, to govern the ſimple and 
ignorant herd: The vulgar, who pay a profound 
reverence to myſterious errors, would have deſpiſed 
plain truth, and it was thought a piece of prudence 
to deceive them. All the diſcourſes of the ancients 
were fitted to ſo adyantageous a deſign. 


No. 10. 


There Was 


The ſame au- 


* 


3 But 
N O T E s. on, 
nothing t0 be ſeen but fictions, allegories, and ſimi- 
litudes, and nothing was to appear as it was in it-- 
ſelf.” In anſwer to this, we may obſerve, that 
before Homer's time there had been a tradition of 
Jupiter's being laid afleep, as appears from the ſtory 
of Hercules at C. There is allo a paſſage in Diods- 
rus, which gives ſome light to this fiction. Among. 
other reaſons which that hiſtorian lays down. to 
prove that Homer travelled into Ægypt, he alledges 
this paſſage of the interview of Jupiter and Furs, 
which he ſays was grounded upon an Zgyptian fel. 
tival, “ whereon the nuptial ceremonies of theſe 
two deities were celebrated, at which time both- 
their tabernacles,. aderned with all ſorts of flowers, 
are carried by the prieſts to the top of a high moun- 
tain.“ Indeed as the greateſt part of the ceremo- 
nies of the ancient religions conſiſted in ſome fym- 
bolical repreſentations of certain actions of their: 
Gods, or rather deified mortals, ſo a great part of. 
ancient poetry conliſted. in the deſcription. of the 
action exhibited in thoſe ceremonies. The loves: 
of Venus and Adonis are a. remarkable inſtance. of this 
kind, which, though under different names, were 
celebrated by annual repreſentations, as well in 
Agypt as in ſeveral nations of Greece and Aſia: and 
to the images which were: carried in theſe feſtivals; 
ſeveral ancient poets were indebted for their moſt 
happy deſcriptions. If the truth of this obſervation : 
of Diadorus be admitted, the preſent paſſage will ap- 
pear with more dignity, being grounded on religion; 
and the conduct of the poet will be more juſtifiable, 
if that, which has been generally counted an in- 
decent, wanton fiction, ſhould prove to be the r 


prefentation of. a religious ſolemnity. Conſidering. 
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But plac'd aloft, on Ida's ſhady height Coal? Touch'd with her ſecret key, the doors unfold-:' 
She ſees her Jove, and trembles at the ſight. Selt-clos'd behind her ſhut the valves of gold. 
de to deceive, what methods ſhall ſhe try, Here firſt ſhe bathes.; and round her body pours 


hat arts, to blind his all- beholding eye? Soft oil of fragrance, and ambrofial ſhox'rs + 
At length ſhe truſts her pow'r ; reſolv d to prove Ihe winds petfum'd, the balmy gale convey 
The old, yet Mill ſucceſsful, cheat of love; 4 Thro' heav'n, thro' earth, and all th*atrial way z 
Againſt his wiſdom to oppoſe her charms, Spirit divine ! whoſe exhalation greets 
And lull the Lord of thunders'in her arms. he ſenſe of Gets with more than mortal Tweets, 


Swift to her bright apartment ſhe repairs,* Thus while ſhe breath'd of heav'n, with decent pride 
Sacred to dreſs, and beauty's pleaſing cares: 4 Her artful hands the radiant treſſes ty'd t 
With ſkill divine had Vulcan form's the bow'r, Part on her head in ſhiningringlets roll'd, 
Safe from acceſs of each intruding pow'r. Part o'er her ſhoulders wav'd like melted gold. 
e OO E EG EY ö 
. NOTE 8. | NOTE 8. tho 
the great ignorance we are in of m_ ancient cere- I the adoration of mankind by the contrary practice. 
monies, there may be probably in Hamer many in- Lucretius (a very od judge in 3 preſcribes 
p t 


cidents entirely of this natuze; wherefore we ought. 
to be reſerved in our cenſures, leſt what we decry 
as wrong in the poet, ſhould-prove only a fault in 
his religion. And indeed it would be a very unfair” 
way to tax any people, or any age whaterer, with. 
roſſneſs in general, purely from -the groſs or ab- 
Pre ideas or practices that are to be found in their. 
religions, In the next place, if we have recourſe to 
allegory, (which ſoftens and reconciles every thing), 
it may be imagined that by the congrels of Jupiter 
and. Juno, is meant the mingling of the ether and 
the air (which are generally ſaid to be ſignified by 
theſe two deities.) The ancients believed the ther J modern ladies; but ſuch of them as paint, ought to 
to be igneous, and that by it's kind influence upon I conſider that this practice «might, without much 
the air, it was the cauſe of all vegetation : to Which greater difficulty, be reconciled to cleanlineſs. This 
nothing more exactly correſponds, than the fiction J paſſage is a clear inſtanee of the antiquity of this 
of the earth putting forth her flowers immediately- cuſtom, and clearly determines againſt Pliny, who 
upon this conꝑreſs. Virgil has ſome lines in the. is of opinion that it was not ſo ancient as thoſe 
ſecond Georgie, that ſeem a perſect explanation of times. Beſides the cuſtom of anointing kings 
the fable into this ſenſe. In deſcribing the ſpring, ; among the Fews, which the Chriſtians have bor- 
he hints as if ſomething of a vivifying influence Þ rowed, there are ſeveral alluſions in the Old Tel. 
was at that time ſpread from the upper heavens | tament which ſhew that this practice was thought 
into the air. He calls Jupiter expreſsly Ather, ] ornamental among them. The Palme, ſpeaking 
and repreſents him operating upon his ſpouſe for of the gifts of God, mentions wine and oil, the 
the production of all things. But, be all this as it: former to make glad the heart of man, and the lat- 
will, it is certain, that whatever — be thought ol-J ter to give him a cheerſul countenance. It ſeems 
this fable in a theological or philoſophical view, it I moſt probable that this was an eaſtern invention, 
is one of the moſt beautiful pieces that ever was] agreeable to the luxury of the Afrtatics, among whom 
produced by poetry. ; | the moſt proper ingredients for theſe unguents were 
„This paſlage- may be of conſideration to the 4 produced; from them this cuſtom was propagated 
ladies, and for their ſakes, we take a little pains to,] among the Romans, by whom it was eſteemed a 
obſerve upon it. Homer tells us that the very God- I pleafure of a very refined nature. £1 
defles, who are all over chaxms, never dreſs in ſight 4 t We have here a compleat picture from head to 
of any one: the Queen of Heaven adorns herſelf in foot of the dreſs of the Farr Sex, and of the mode 
private, and the doors lock after her. In Homer | between two and three thouſand years ago. May 
there are Dieux des Ruelles, no Gods are admitted to | we have leave to obſerve the great ſimplicity of 
the toilette. We are afraid there are ſome earthly | Juno's dreſs, in compariſon with the innumerable 


Goddeſſes of leſs prudence, who have loſt much of | equipage of a modern toilette? The Goddeſs, even 
6 


as a cure to a deſperate lover, the frequent ſight of 
his miſtreſs undreſſed. Juno herſelf has: ſuffered a 
little by the very Muſe's peeping into her chamber, 
ſince ſome nice Critics are thoe ed in this place of 
Homer, to find that the «Goddeſs -waſhes herſelt, 
which preſents ſome idea as if ſhe was dirty. 
— who have delicacy will profit by this re- 
mark. 

+ The practice of Funo in anointing her body 
with perfumed oils, was a remarkable part of an- 
cient coſmettcs, though entirely diſuſed in the modern 
arts of dreſs. It may poſſibly offend the niceneſs of 
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Around her next a heav'nly mantle flow'd, 

That rich with Pallas“ labour'd colours glow'd : 
Large claſps of gold che foldings gather d round, 

A golden zone her ſwelling boſom bound. 6 
rs pkg. pendants . in her car, | 
Each gem illumin'd with a triple-ſtar, 


Then o'er her head ſhe caſts a veil more white 
Than new+fall'n ſnow, and dazling as the hight, 
Laſt her fair feet celeſtial ſandals grace. | 

Thus iſſuing radiant, with ee pace,“ 
Forth from the dome th' imperial Goddeſs moves, 
And calls the Mother of the Smiles and Loves. t 
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when ſhe is ſetting herſelf out on the greateſt oc- | 
caſion, has only her own locks to tie, a white veil J 


to caſt over them, a mantle to dreſs her whole 
body, her 1 and her ſandals. Tissthe 
poet expreſſy ſays was all her dreſs, and one may 
reaſonably conclude it was all that was uſed by the | 
8 princeſſes and fineſt beauties of thoſe times. 
he good Euflarhius is raviſhed to find, that here 
are no waſhes for the face, no dyes for the hair, and 
None of thoſe artificial embelliſhments ſince in prac- 
tice; he alfo rejoices not a little, that uns has no 
looking-glaſs, tire-woman, or waiting-maid. One 
may preach till doomſday on this ſubject, but all 
the commentators in the world will never prevail 
upon a lady to ſtick one pin the leſs in her gown, 
except ſhe can be convinced that the ancient dreſs 
will better ſet off her perſon. As the Afratics always 
Turpaſſed the Grecians in whatever regarded mag- 
nificence and luxury, fo we find their women far 
gone in the contrary extreme of dreſs. There is a 
paſſage in Iſaiab, ch. iii. that gives us an account 
of their wardrobe, with the number of their orna-/ 
ments. We ſhould be glad to aſk the ladies which 
they ſhould like beſt to imitate, the Greeks or the 
Aftatics ? We would deſire thoſe that are handſome 
and well-made, to conſider, that the dreſs. of une 
which is the ſame they ſee in alues) has manifeſt- 
y the advantage of the preſent, in diſplaying what- 
ever is beautiful: that the charms of the neck and 
breaft are not leſs laid open, than by the modern 
gays; and that thoſe of the ig are more gracefully * 
diſcovered, than even by the hoop-petticoat : that 
the fine tum of the arms is better obſerved; and 
that ſeveral natural graces of the ſhape and body ap- 
pear much more conſpicuous. It is not to be 
denied, but the Aſiatic and our preſent modes were 
better . contrived to conceal ſome people's defects, 
but we do not ſpeak to ſuch people: we ſpeak only 
to ladies of that beauty, who can make any faſhion 
prevail by their being ſeen in it; and who put others 
of their ſex under the wretched neceſfity of being 
like them -at all. As for the reſt, let them follow 
the mode of Judæa, and be content with the name 
of Afiatic. 
Thus the Goddeſs comes from her apartment, 


14 


- ſince Homer's days. 


N O T E S. 
pleaſures of women moſtly prevail by pure cunning, 
and the artful management of their perſons; for 
there 1s but one way Yor the weak to ſubdue the 
mighty, and that is by pleaſure. Ide poet ſhews 
at the ſame time, that men of underſtanding are not 
maſtered without a great deal of artiſice and addreſs. 
There are but three ways whereby to overcome 
another, by violence, by perſuaſion, or by crait:: 
Jupiler was invincible by main force; to think of 
perſuading. was as fruitleſs, after he had paſſed his 
nod to Achilles; therefore uns was obliged of ne- 
ceſſity to turn her thoughts entirely upon craft; and 
by the force of pleaſure it is, that the in{nares and 
manages the God. 

+ Notwithſtanding all the pains June has been 
at to adorn herſelf, the is ſtill conſcious that neither 
the natural beauty of her perſon, nor the artificial 
one of her Ureſs, will be ſufficient to work upon a 
huſband. She therefore has recourſe to the Cæſtus 
of Venus, as a kind of love-charm, not doubting to 
enflatne his mind by magreal-enchantments; a folly 
which in all ages has poſſeſſed ner ſex. To Mw 
cure this, ſhe appliesto the Goddeſs of Love; from 
whom hiding her real deſign under a fergned flory, 
(another propriety in the character of the fair) ſhe 
obtains the — K preſent of this wonder- working 
girdle. The allegory of the Ce/tus lies very open. 
In it are comprized the moſt powerful incentives to 
love, as well as the ſtrongeſt 2es of the paſſion. 
The juſt admiration of this paſſage has been always 
ſo great and univerſal, that the Ce/tus of Venus is be- 
come proverbial. The beauty of the lines which in 
a few words domprehend this agreeable fiction, can 
ſcarce be equalled: ſo beautiful an original has pro- 
duced very fine imitations, wherein we may ob- 
ſerve a few additional figures, expreſſing ſome of 
the improvements which the affectation, or artitice 
of the fair ſex, have introduced into the art of love 
Spencer, in his fourth book, 
canto 5, deſcribes a girdle of Venus of a very differ. 
ent nature; for this had the power to raiſe up Jooſe 
deſires in others, that had a more wonderful faculty 
to ſuppreſs them in the perſon that wore it: but it 
had a moſt dreadful quality, to burſt aſunder when- 
ever tied about any but a chaſte bolom. Such a 


different 


againſt her ſpouſe, in complete armour. The | girdle, it 1s to be eared, would produce effects very 


4 
* 
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Which held ſo long that ancient pair in peace. 
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How long {to Venus thus apart ſhe cry'd) 
Shall human ſtriſes celeſtial minds divide? 
Ah yet, will Jenus aid Saturmia's joy, 

And ſet aſide the cauſe of Greece and Troy 


_ — —— 


And from her fragrant breaſt the zone ares. 
Wich various ſkill, and high embroid'ry grac'd. 


In this was ery art, and ev'ry charm, 


To win the wiſeſt, and the coldeſt warm: 


Loet heav'n's dreat Empreſs (Cytherea ſaid) [ Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay deſire,. - 


Speak her requeſt, and deem her will obey'd. 

Then grant me (ſaĩd the Queen) thoſe congqu'ring 
| charms, ' | 

That pow*r, which mortals and immortals warms, | 
That love, which melts mankind in fierce deſires, 
And burns the ſons of heay'n with ſacred fires ! 

For lo ! I haſte to thoſe remote abodes, | 
"Where the great parents (ſacred ſource of Gods!) 
Ocean and Tethys their old empire keep, 

On the laſt limits of the land and deep. 
In their kind arms my tender years were paſt; 
What-time old Saturn, from Olympus cal. 


The kind deceit, the ſtill-reviving fire, 

Perſuaſive ſpeech, and more perſuaſive ſiglis, 

| Silence that ſpoke, and.eloquence of eyes. 
This on her hand. the Cyprian Goddeſs laid; 

Take this, and with, it all thy wiſh, ſhe ſaid 

With ſmiles ſhe took the charm; and ſmiling preſt 

The pow 'rful Gus to her ſnowy breaſt. F 


| | Then Venus to che courts of Fove withdrew. . 


Whilſt from 2 pleas'd Saturnia flew, 

| Ofer high Pzr:a thence ker courſe ſhe-bore, 
O'er fair ZEmathra's ever-pleaſing ſhore, 

O'er Hemus' hills with ſnows eternal crown'd; 


Ot upper heav'n to Jade * the reign, | | Nor once her flying foot approach'd the ground.. 


Wheim'd under the uge mals of earth and main. 
For finife,, E hear, has made the union ceaſe, 


What honovtir, and what love ſhall I obtain, 
H L compoſe thoſe fatal feuds again? 
Once more their minds in mutual ties engage, 


And what my youth has-ow'd; repay their age. 


She ſaid. With awe divine the Queen of Love 
Obey'd the ſiſter and the wife of Fove 


She ſpeeds to Lemnos o'er the rolling deep, 
And ſeeks the cave of Death's half-brother, Sleep. 
| Sweet pleaſing Sleep! (Saturnia thus began) 
Who ſpread'ſt thy empire o'er each God and man . 
If e' er obſequious to thy Funs's will, : 
O Pow'r of Slumbers ! hear, and favour. ſtill. 
Shed thy ſoft dews on Zve's immortal eyes, 
While funk in love's entrancing Joys he lies. 
A ſplen- 


Then taking wing from Ashes“, lofty ſteep, . 


1 


NOT ES. N 


different. from the other: Homer's Ceflus would be a 
peace-maket to-reconcile man and wife ; but Spen- 
&r”s. Ce/tus would probably deſtroy the good agree- 
ment of many a happy couple. 

* The word Ce/tus is not the name, but epithet 
only of Venus's girdle; though the epithet has pre- 
vailed ſo far as to become the proper name in com- 


mon uſe.. This has happened to others of our au- 


thor's epithets; the word Pygmy. is oi the fame na- 


ture. Fenus wore. this girdle below her neck, and 
in open ſight; but June hides it in her boſom, to 
ſhew the difference of the two characters: it ſuits 
well with Venus to make a ſhew of whatever is en- 
- paging in her; but Juno, who is a matron of pru- 
dence and gravity, * to be more modeſt, 

+ In this fiction Homer introduces a new divine 
perſonage: it does not appear whether this God of 
Jeep was a God of Fhmer's creation, or whether his 

retenſions to divinity were of more ancient date. 
he poet indeed ſpeaks of him as of one formerly 
active in ſome heavenly tranſactions. Be this as it 
will, ſucceeding poets haye always acknowledged 
his title. The critics, who cannot fee all the alle- 
zies which the. commentators pretend 'to find in 
mer's divinities, muſt be obliged to acknowledge 


* 


NO E S. 
the reality and propriety of this; ſince every thing 
that is here ſaid of this imaginary Deity is juſtly: a 
plicable to Sleep. He is called the Brether of "ce, 
"ſaid to-be protected by Nightz and is employed very 
naturally to lull a huſband to reſt in the embraces of 
his wife; which effect of this conjugal.opiate, even 
the modeſt Virgil has remarked in the perſons of 
Vulcan and Venus, probably with an eye to this 
paſſage of Hamer. The commentators are hard put 
to it, to give a reaſon why Juns ſeeks for Sleep in 
' Lemnos. Some finding out that Lemnos. anciently 
abounded with wine, inform us that it was a proper 
place of reſidence for him, wine W naturally a 
great provoker of Sleep. Others will have it, that 
this God being in love with Paſithac, who reſided 
veith her ſiſter the wife of Vulcan, in Lemnss, it was 
very probable he might be found haunting near his 
miſtreſs. Other commentators perceiving the weak - 
"neſs of theſe conjectures, will have it that una met 
Sleep here by mere accident; hutthis is contradictory 
to the whole thread of the narration. But Who 
knows whether Homer might not deſign this fiction 
| as a piece of raillery upon the fluggiſhnefs of the 
Lemnians though this character of them. does not 
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A ſplendid footſtool, and a throne, that ſhine * 
With gold unfading, Semnus, ſhall be thine ; 
The work of Vulcan; to indulge thy eaſe, 

When wine and feaſts thy golden humours pleaſe. 
+ Imperial Dame (the balmy pow'r replies) 
Great Saturn's heir, and empreſ% of the ſkies ! 
Oer other Gods I ſpread my eaſy chain; ö 


: 


The Sire of all, old Ocran, owns my reign, 
And his huſh*d waves lie ſilent on the main. 
But how, unbidden, ſhall J dare to ſteep 
Jade s awful temples in the dew of fleep ? 

ng {ince'too vent'rous, at thy bold command, 
On thoſe eternal lids I laid my hand: 
What-time; deſerting Ilion's waſted plain, 
His conqu'ring fon, Alides, plow'd the main: 
When lo! the deeps ariſe; the tempeſts roar, 
And drive the hero to the G:zanſhore : 


"— 3 — 
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Great Jobe awak ing, ſhook the bleſt abodes 

With riſing wrath, and tumbled Gods on Gods; 
Me chief he ſought, and from the realms on hig! 
Had hurl'd indignant to the nether ſky, 

But gentle Night, to whom I fled for aid, 


* 1. friend of earth and heav'n) her wings dif play de 


mpower'd the wrath of Gods and men to tame, 
Ev'n Fove rever'd the venerable dame. 

Vain are thy fears (the Queen gf heav'n replies, 
And ſpeaking; rolls her large majeſtic eyes) 
Think'ſt thou that Troy has Fove's high favour 

won, 
Like great Alcides, his all- conqu'ring fon ? 
Hear, and obey the miſtreſs of the ſkies, 
Nor for the deed expect a vulgar prize ; 
For know, thy low d-ene ſhall be ever thine, 
The youngeſt Grace, Paſithat the divine. | 
2 Swear 


NOTE Ss. 
makes the Angel find Diſcord in a monaſtery ? Or 
like that of Boileau in his Lutrin, where he places 
Molleſſe in a dormitory of the monks of St. Bernard? 

* An eaſy chair was no improper prefent for 
Sleep. As to the fobtſtool, beſides it's being a con- 
veniency, it was a mark of honour, and was far 
from preſenting any low or trivial idea. It is — 
that account we find it ſo frequently mentioned in 
ſcripture, where the earth is called the footfool of the 
thrme of God. In Feremiah, Tudza is called (as a 
mark of diſtinction) the footſtool of the feet of God. 


Lament. ii. 1. And he remembered not the footflool of | 


his feet, in the day of his wrath, We fee here the 
ſame image, founded no doubt upon the ſame 
cuſtoms. | Ni 
+ « Homer (ſays Plutarch) calls the ſea Father of 
All, with a view to this doctrine, that all things 
were generated from water. Thales, the Milgſian, 
the head of the [onic ſect, who ſeems to have been 
the firſt author of philoſophy, affirmed water to be 
the principle from whence all things ſpring, and 
into which all things are reſolved; becauſe the pro- 
lific ſeed of all animals is a moiſture; all plants are 
nouriſhed by moiſture ; the very ſun and ftars, 
which are fire, are nouriſhed by moiſt vapours and 
exhalations; and conſequently he thought the world 
was produced from this element.“ | F 
} This particularity is worth remarking ; Sleep 
hon hooks at he dares not approach Jupiter with- 
out his own order ; whereby he ſeems to intimate, 


that a ſpirit of a ſuperior kind may give itſelf up to 


a voluntary ceffation of thought and action, though 


it does not want this relaxation from any weaknefs | 


NOTES. | 
ſigns, it is not enough to cauſe the ſtory to reſemble 
truth, but we are to corroborate it by parallel pla- 
ces; . which method the poet uſes elſewhere. Thais 
many have attempted great difficulties, and ſur- 
mounted them. So di 

did Plulo. Here, therefore, the poet. feigning that 


ſquaring it to am ancient ſtory; which ancient ſt 
was, that Sleep had once before got the maſtery 
Fove in the cafe of Hercules. 
Jupiter is repreſented as unwilling to do an) 
thing that might be offenſive or ungrateful to Ni; 
the poet inſtructs us by this, that a wiſe and honeſt 
man will curb his wrath before any awful and vene- 
rable perſons,” Such was Nzght in regard of Jupiter, 
feigned as an anceſtor, and honourable on account 
of her N and power. For the Greet theology 
teaches that Night and Cha were before all things. 
"Wherefore it was held ſacred to obey the Night in 
the conflicts of war, as we find by the admonitions 
of the heralds to Hor and Ajax in the ſeventh 
Iliad. Milton has made a ſine uſe of this ancient 
opinion in relation to Chaos and Night, in the latter 
part of his ſecond? book, where he deſcribes the 
paſſage of Satun through their empire. He calls 
them, | | 
And Chaos, anceſtors of nature : 
And alludes to the ſame, in thoſe noble verſes, 
| — << Behold-the throne 
Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion ſpread 0 
Wide on the waſteful deep: with him enthron'd 


or neceffity of it's nature. f ; 
One may obſerve from hence, that to make 

_— in fables uſeful and ſubſervient to our de- 
O. II. 


Sat fable-veſted Night, eldeſt of things, 
The confort of his reign.— 


30 


Hercules, fo did Juno, ſo 


Sleep is going to practiſe inſidiouſly upon ove, pre- 
vents the ſtrangeneſs and incredibllity of the IT ; 
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Swear then (he ſaid) by thoſe tremendous floods | 
That roar thro' hell, and bind th* invoking Gods: 
Let the great parent Earth one hand ſuſtain, 
And ſtretch the other o'er the ſacred Main.“ 
Call the black Gods that round Saturnus divell, 
To hear, and witneſs from the depths of hell; 
That ſhe, my lov'd-one, ſhall be ever mine, 
The youngeſt Grace, Paſithac the divine. f 

The Queen aflents, and from th' infernal bow'rs | 
Invokes the fable Subtartarean pow'rs, 
And thofe who rule th' inviolable floods, 
Whora mortals name the'dread Titaman Gods. 

Then fwift as wind, o'er Lemnes ſmoky iſle, 
They wing their way, and [mbrus” ſea- beat ſoil, 
Thro' air unſeen involv'd in darkneſs glide, 
And light on Lectos, on the point of 1ge. 
(Mother of ſavages, whoſe echoing hills 
Are heard reſounding with a hundred rills) 
Fair /da trembles underneath the God : I 
Huſh'd are her mountains, and her foreſts nod. 
There on a fir, whoſe ſpiry branches riſe 


; 


: 


To join it's ſummit to the neighb'ring ſkies, 
Dark in erbow'ring ſhade, conceal'd from fight, 
Sat Sleep, in likeneſs of the bird of night. $ 


1 


* 
3 — 
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— — 

fe his name by thoſe of heav'nly birth, 
ut call'd Omindis by the race of earth.) 
To 1's top ſucceſsful Juno flies; 

Great 7ove ſurveys her with deſiring eyes: | 

The God, whoſe light'ning ſets the heav'ns on fire, 

Through all his boſom feels the fierce defire ; 

Fierce as when firſt by ſtealth he ferz'd her charms, 


| Mix'd with her ſoul, and melted in her arms. 


Fix'd on her eyes he fed his eager look, 
Then preſs'd her hand, and thus with tranſport ſpoke; 
Why comes my Goddeſs from th* zthercal ſky, 


And not her leeds and flaming chariot nigh ? 


Then ſhe Il haſte to thoſe remote abodes, 
Where the great parents of the deathleſs Gods, 
The rev'rend Ocean and grey Tethys reign, 
On the laſt limits of the land and main. 

I vift theſe, to whoſe indulgent cares 

I owe the nurſing of my tender years. 

For ſtrife, I hear, has made that union ceaſe, 

Which held ſo long this ancient pair in peace. 

The ſteeds, prepar'd my chariot to convey 

O'er earth and ſeas, and through th' aerial way, 

Wait under Ide: of thy ſuperior pow'r 

To alk conſent, I leave th Olympian bow's ; 1 
| or 


NOTE S. 

There is ſomething wonderfully folemn in this 
manner of {wearing propoſed by Sleep to Juno. How 
anſwerable is this 4 to the 5 of the Queen 
of the Goddeſſes, where Earth, Ocean, and Hell it- 
ſelf, where the whole creation, all things viſible 
and inviſible, are called to be witneſſes of the oath | 
of the Deity ? 

+ Sleep is here made to repeat the words of Funs's 
promiſe, than which repetition nothing, we think, 
can be more beautiful or better placed; - The lover 
fired with theſe hopes, infilts on the promiſe, 
dwelling with pleaſure on each circumſtance: that 
relates to his fair-one. The throne and footftool, 
it ſeems, are quite out of his head. 

t It is uſually ſuppoſed at the approach or pre- 
ſence of any heavenly being, that upon their motion 
all ſhould thake that lies beneath them. Here the 

oct, giving a deſcription of the deſcent of theſe 
7 upon the ground at Lctas, ſays that the 
loftieſt of che wood trembled under their feet: 
which expreſſion is to intimate the lightneſs and 
ſwiftneſs of the motions of heavenly beings ; the 
wood does not ſhake under their feet from any cor- ; 


poreal weight, but ſrom a certain awful dread and 
horror, 1 


$ This is a bird about the ſize of a hawk, entire- 
ly black; and that is the reaſon why Hamer 
ſcribes Sleep under it's form, Here Hemer lets us 


The allegor 
4 conſtantly 42 


N OT E S. 
know, as well as in many other places, that he is 
no ſtranger to the language of the Gods. We 
find in Plato's Cratylus a . of great ſubtilty, 
grounded chiefly on this obſervation of Homer, that 
the Gods and men call the ſame thin by different 
names. The philoſopher ſuppoſes that in the ori- 
ginal language every thing was ex preſſed by a word, 
whoſe ſound was — apt to/ mark the nature 
of the thing ſignified. This great work he aſcribes 
to the Gods, 9 it required more knowledge beth 
in the nature of founds and things, than man had 
attained to. This reſemblance, be lays, was al- 
moſt loſt in modern languages, by the unſkilſul 
alterations men had made, and the great licence 
they had taken in compounding of words, How- 
ever, he obſerves there were yet among the Greeks 
ſome remains of this original language, of which 
he gives a few inſtances, adding, that many more 
were to be found 4n ſome of the barbarous langua- 
ges, that had deviated leſs from the original, which 
was ſtill preſerved entire among the Gods. This 
appears a notion ſo uncommon, that we could not 
foi bcar to mention it. 

0 of this is very obvious. Juno is 
to be the air ; and we are 
here told ſhe was noutiſhed by the vapours which 
riſe from the Ocean and the Earth. For Tethys is the 


* 


ſame with Rhea. 
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Nor ſeek, unknown to thee, the ſacred cells 
Deep under ſeas, where hoary Ocean dwells. 

For that Gt Jove) ſuffice another day ; 
But eager love denies the leaſt delay. 
Let ſofter cares the preſent hour employ, 
And be theſe moments ſacred all to joy. 
Ne'er did my ſoul ſo ſtrong a paſſion prove, 
Or for an earthly, or a heay'nly love: | 
Not when I pressed Ixian's matchleſs dame, 
W hence role Perithaus like the Gods in fame. 
Not when fair Dana felt the ſhow'r of gold | 
Stream into life, whence ar brave and bold. 
Not thus I burn'd for either Theban dame, 
(Bacchus from this, from that Alcides came) 
Not Phenix” daughter, beautiful and young, 
Whence godlike Rhadamanth and Minos ſprung. 
Not thus I burn'd for fair Latona's face, 
Nor eomelier Cres“ more majeſtic grace, 
Not thus ev'n for thyſelf I felt deſire, 
As now my veins receive the pleaſing fire.“ 

He ſpoke ; the Goddeſs with the charming eyes 
Glows with celeſtial red, and thus replies. 
Is this a ſcene for love? on /da's height, 
Expos'd to mortal, and immortal ſight ; 
Our Joys prophan'd by each familiar eye; 

e {port of heav'n, and fable of the ſky ! 

How ſhall I e'er review the bleſt abodes, 


Or mix among the ſenate of the Gods ? 


r =" | ak 
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j And flamy crocus made the mountain 


To Neptune's ear ſoft Sleep bis 2 ; 


i. 


| Shall I not think, that, with diſorder'd charms, 


All heav'n beholds me recent from thy arms ? 
With {kill divine has Yulcan form'd thy bow'r, 
Sacred to love and to the genial hour; 
If ſuch thy will, to that receſs retire, 
And ſecret there indulge thy ſoft deſire. 

She ceas'd; and ſmiling with ſuperior love, 
['hus anſwer'd mild the cloud-compelling Jove. 


Nor God, nor mortal ſhall our joys behold, 


Shaded with clouds, and circumfus'd in gold, 

Not ev'n the ſun, who darts thro' heav'n fis rays, 

And whoſe broad eye th' extended earth ſurveys. 
Gazing he ſpoke, and kindling at the view, 

His eager arms around the Goddeſs threw. 

Glad Earth perceives, and from her boſom pours 

Unbidden herbs, and voluntary flow'rs :+ 

Thick new-born vi'lets a ſoft 12 ſpread, 

And cluſt'ring l ſwell'd the riſing bed, 

And ſudden Pacinths the turf beſtraw, _ - 

glow. 

There golden clouds conceal the heav'nly pair, 

Steep'd in ſoft joys, and circumfus'd with air; 

Celeftial dews, deſcending o'er the ground, 

Perfume the mount, and breathe pd avs round. 

At letigth with love and fleep's ſoft pow'r oppreſt, 

The panting Thund'rer nods, and ſinks to reſt. 
Now to the navy borne on ſilent wings 


Beſide 


— — 


lh. et ———— 


re N OT E s. 
This courtſhip 

be thought pretty f ngular, He endeavours to prove 
the ardor of his paſſion to her, by the inſtances of it's 
warmth to other women. A great many people 
will look upon this as no very likely method to re- 
commend himſelf to Fund's favour. Yet, after all, 
ſomething may be ſaid in defence of Jupiter's way 
of thinking, with reſpe@ to the ladies. Perhaps a 
man's love to the ſex in general may be no ill re- 
commendation of him to a particular. And to be 


of Jupiter to Juno may poſſibly 


rn 


known or thought to have been ſucceſsful with a 


good many, is what ſome moderns have found no 


unfortunate qualification in gaiang a lady, even a 


moſt virtuous one like June, eſpecially one Wh 


(like her) has had the experience of a married ſtate. 


+ It is an obſervation of Arifetle, that when He- 
mer is obliged to deſcribe any thing of itfelf abſurd 
or too improbable; he conſtantly contrives to blind 
and dazzle the judgment of his readers with ſome 
ſhining deſcription. This paſſage is' a' remarkable 
inſtance of that artifice; 1 Kavi imagined a 
fiction of very great abſurdity, that the Seneca 
Being ſhould be laid aſide in a female embrace, he 
immediately, as it were to divert his reader from re- 
fiecting on his boldneſs, pours forth a great variety 


—— Oc _ 


N OT Es. 

of poetical ornaments; by deſcribing the various 

flowers the earth ſhoots up to compole their couch, 
the golden clouds that encompaſſed them, and the 

bake heavenly dews that were ſhowered round 

them. It is obſervable, as an inſtance of Homer's 

modeſt conduct in ſo delicate an affair, that he has 

purpoſely adorned. the bed of Jupiter with ſuch a 
variety of beautiful flowers, that the reader's thoughts 

being entirely taken up with theſe ornaments, 

might have no room for looſe imaginations, In the 

ſame manner an ancient ſcholiaſt has obſerved, that 

the golden cloud was contrived to lock up this action 

from any farther inquiry of the reader. We cannot 

conclude the notes on this flory of Jupiter and Juno. 
without obſerving with what particular care Milton 
has imitated the ſeveral beautiful parts of this epi- 
ſode, introducing them upon different occaſions as 

the ſubjects of Ris poem would admit The cir- 
cumſtance of Sleep's fitting in likeneſs of a bird on 
the fhir-tree upon mount Ida, is alluded to in his 4th 
book, where Satan ſits in likeneſs of a cormorant 

on che tree of life. The creation is made to give 
the fame tokens, of jay at the performance of the 
nuptial rites of our firft parents, as ſhe does here at 


the congreſs of Fupiter and Juno. 
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Befide him ſudden, unperceiv'd he ſtood, 
And thus with gentle words addreſs'd the God. 
Now, Neptune] naw, th' important hour employ, 


To check awhile the haughty hopes of Troy : 


While 7ove yet reſts, while yet my vapours ſhed 
The golden viſion round his ſacred head; 
For Funo's love, and Sonmus” pleaſing ties, 
Have clos'd thoſe awful and eternal eyes. 

Thus having ſaid, the power of ſlumber flew, 
On hiiman lids to drop the balmy dew. 


Neptune, with zeal increas'd, renews his care, 


And tow'ring in the foremoſt ranks of war, 
Indighant thus Oh once of martial fame 


O Greeks ' If yet ye can deſerve the name! 


This half-recover'd day ſhall Troy obtain? 

Sali Hector thunder at your ſhips again? 
Lo {till he vaunts, and threats the fleet with fires, 
While ſtern Achilles in his wrath retires. 

One hero's loſs too tamely you deplore, 

Be (till yourſelves, and, we thatt need no more. 
Oh yet, if glory any bolom warms, | 
Brace on your firmeſt helms, and ſtand to arms: 
His ſtrongelt ſpear each valiant Grecian wield, 


us arm'd} not Hector ſhall our preſence ſtay; 
h 4, ye Greeks ! myſelf will lead the way. 
e troops aſſent ; their martial arms they change, 
The buſy chiefs their banded legions range. 
The kings, though wounded, al oppreſt with pain, 
With helpful hands themſelves aſſiſt the train. 


The ſtrong and cumb'rons arms the valiant wield, 


The weaker warrior takes a lighter ſhield. * 

Thus ſheath'd in ſhining braſs in bright array, 

The legions march, and Neptune leads the way : + 
His brandiſh'd faulchion flames before their eyes, 
Like lightning flaſhing through the frighted ſkies. 
Clad in his might th' Earth-ſhaking pow'r appears; 
Pale mortals tremble, and confeſs their fears. ; 
| Troy's great defender ſtands alone unaw'd, 

Arms his proud hoſt, and dares oppoſe a God: 


{| And lo! the God, and wondrous man appear ; f 


The ſea's Rern ruler there, and Her here. 


| The roaring main, at her great maſter's call, 


Roſe in huge ranks, and form'd a watry wall. 


I Around the ſhips :' ſeas hanging o'er the ſhores, 


Both armes join: earth thunders, ocean roars, 


Not half ſo loud the bellowing deeps reſound, 


Each valiant Grecian ſeize his broadeſt ſhield; | When ſtormy winds diſcloſe the dark profound; 


Let, to the weak, the lighter arms belon 
The pond'rous targe be wielded by the ſtrong; 


Leſs loud the winds, that from th' #3l:an hall 


 } Rear through thewoods, and make whole foreſts fall; 


NOT ES. 

* Homer makes the braveſt and ſtouteſt of- his- 
warriors march to battle, in the beſt arms. The 
Grecian legiſlators puniſhed thoſe who calt away 
their ſhields, but not thoſe who loſt their ſpears or 
their ſwords; as an intimation that the care of pre- 
ſerving and defending ourſelves is preferable to the 
wounding our enemy, eſpecially in thoſe who are 
generals of armies, or governors of ſtates. The 

t here makes the beſt warriors take the lar- 
geſt ſhields and longeſt ſpears, that they might 


be ready prepared, with proper arms, both offen- 


ſive and defenſive, for a new kind of fight, in which 
they are ſoon to be engaged when the fleet 1s at- 
tacked. Which indeed ſeems the moſt rational 


account that can be given for Neptune's. advice in 


this exigence. 


+ The chief advantage the Grelle gain by the 


ſleeß of Jer; ſeems to be this: Neptune unwil- 
ling to offend Jupiter, has hitherto concealed him- 


Felt in diſguiſed ſhapes; ſo that it does not appear! 


that Jupiler knew of his being among the Greets, 


ſince he takes no notice of it. This precaution! 


hinders him from aſſiſting the Greets otherwiſe 
than by his advice. But upon the intelligence re- 
ecived of what Juno had done, he aſſumes a form 
that manifeſts his divinity, inſpiring courage into 
1 


4 
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Grrrimmchieſs, appearing” 

army, brandiſhing a ſword in his hand, the ſight 
of which ſtruck ſuch, a terror into the Trojans, that, 
as Homer ſays, none durſt approach it. And there- 
fore it is not to be wondered, that the Trejans, who 
are no longer ſuſtained by Jupiter, immediately 
give way to the enemy. | 

t What..magnificence and gobleneſs is there in 
this idea? where Homer oppoſes Hector to Neptune, 
and equalizes him in ſome degree to a God. 

| This, ſwelling. and inundation of the ſea to- 
wards the Grecian camp, as if it had been agitated 
by a florm, is meant for a prodigy, intimating 
that the waters had the ſame reſentments wit 
their commander Neptune, and ſeconded him in 
his quarrel. nya ee | | 
8 The poet having ended the epiſode of Jupiter 
and Juns, returns to the battle, where the Greeks 
being animated and led on by Neptune, renew the 
fight with vigour: The noiſe and outcry of this 
freſh onſet, he endeavours to expreſs by, thefe three 
ſounding compariſons; as if he thought it neceſ- 
ſary to, awake the reader's. attention, which by the 
e popes might be lulled into à for- 
getfulneſs of the fight. He might likewiſe deſign 
.to-ſhew how. — 9 Jupiler lept, ſince he 1s 1795 
a awake 
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Lefs loud the woods, where flames in torrents pour, 

Catch the dry mountain, and it's ſhades devour. * 

With ſuch a rage the meeting Hoſts are driv'n, 

Aud ſuch a clamour ſhakes the founding heav'n. 

Tha firſt bold javelin urg'd'by Hecter's force, 

Dire& at Ajax boſom wing'd it's courſe; 

But there no pals the croſſing belts afford, 

One brac d his ſhield, and one ſuſtain'd his ſword.) 
hen back the diſappointed Trojan drew, 

And curs'd the lance that unavailing fle: 

But ſcap*d not Ajax; his tempeſtuous hand 

A pond'rous ſtone up-heaving from the ſand; 

| (W here heaps laid looſe beneath the warrior's feet, 

r ſerv'd to ballaſt, or to prop the fleet) 

Toſs'd round and round, the miffive marble flings ; 

On the-raz'd ſhield the falling ruin rings, 

Tull on his breaſt and throat with force deſcends; 

Nor deaden'd there it's giddy fury ſpends, 

But whisling on, with many a fiery round, ; 

Smokes in the duſt, and ploughs into the ground.“ 

As when the bolt red-hiſfing from above, 

Darts on the conſecrated plant of Zove,. 

The mountain-eak in flaming ruin lies, 

Black from the blow, and ſmokes of ſulphur riſe ; 

Stiff with amaze the pale beholders ſtand, 

And own the terrors of th* Almighty hand! 

$0 lies great Hector proſtrate on the ſhore ; 

His lacken'd hand deſerts the lance it bore ; 

His following ſhield the fallen chief o'erfpread ; 

Beneath his helmet drop'd his fainting head; 

His load of armonr ſinking to the ground, 

Clanks on the field; a dead, and hollow ſound. 

Loud ſhouts of triumph filFthe crouded plain; 

Greece fees, in hope, Troy's great defender ſlain: 

All ſpring to ſeize him; ſtorms of arrows fly; 

And thicker javelins intercept the ſky. 

In vain an iron tempeſt hiſſes round; 

He lies ꝓrotected, and without a wound. 


Palydamas, Age nor the divine, 

The pious warrior of Anchiſes' line, 

And each bold leader of the Lycian bands 

With cov'ring thields (a friendly circle) ſtand: 

His mournfal followers, with aſſiſtant care, 

The groaning hero to his chariot bear; 

His foaming courfers, ſwifter than the wind, 

Speed to the-town, and leave the war behind. 
When now they touch'd the mead's enamel'd ſide. 

Where gentle Xanthus rolls his eaſy tide, 

With watry drops the chief they ſprinkle round, 

-Plac'd onthe margin of the flow'ry ground. 

Rais'd on his knees, he now ejects the gore; 

Now faints ane w, low-finking on the ſhore; 

By fits he breathes, half views the flecting ſkies, 

And ſeals again, by fits, his ſwimming eyes. 
Soon asthe Greeks the chief's retreat beheld, 


Wich double fury each invades the field. 


Oileanm Ajax firſt tis javelin ſped, 
Pierc'd by whoſe point; the fon of Enops bled ;- 
(Satnius eh brave, whom beauteous Neis bore 
- Amitft her flocks on Satniz's ſilver ſhore) 
Struck through the belly's rim, the warrior lies 
Supine, and ſhades eternal veil his eyes. 
Arr arduous battle roſe around the dead; 
By turns the Greeks, by turns the Trans bled. 


PFir'd with revenge, Pelydamas drew near, 


{ And*at Prothemr ſhook the trembling ſpear; 
The driving javelin through his ſhoulder thruſt, 
He ſinks to earth, and An, © the bloody duſt. 
Lo thus (the victor cries) we rule the field, 
And thus their arms the race of Panthus wield 
From this unerring hand there flies no dart 
But bathes it's point within a Grecian heart. 
Propt on that ſpear to which thou ow'it thy fall, * 
Go, guide thy darkſome ſteps to Pluts's dreary hall! 
He ſaid, and ſorrow touch'd each Argive breaſt : 
The ſoul of Ajax burn'd above the ref? 
| | AS 


NOTE Ss. 

awaked by ſo terrible an uproar. This paſſage 
cannot de thought juſtly liable to the objections 
which. have been made. againſt heaping compari- 
ſons one upon another, whereby the principal ob- 
ſect is loſt amidſt too great a variety of different 
images. 
ſtrongly impreſſed on the mind by a multiplica- 
tion of fimihes, which are the natural product of 
an imagination labouring to expreſs ſomething 
very falt: but finding no ſingle idea ſufficient to 
uſwer itis conceptions, it endeavours by redoub- 
ling the compariſons to ſupply this defect: the dif- 
ferent ſounds of waters, winds, and flames, being 
as it were united in one. 

Theſe words are tranſlated. by ſeveral, as if 

II. 


In this caſe the principal image is more 


rer s. 
{hey ſignithed that He#eor was turned round with 
| the blow; like a whirlwind ; which would enhance 
the wonderful greatneſs of Ajax's ſtrength. But. 
others rather incline to refer the words to the 
{tone itfelf, and the violence of it's motion. It is 
above the wit of man to give a more hery illuſtration 
both of Ajax 's ſtrength and Hector's; of Ajax, for 
wing ſuch a force to the ſtone, that it could not- 
15 end itſelf on Heclor; but afterwards turned upon 
5 earth with that violence; and of He#zr, fore 
ſtanding the blow ſo ſolidly: for without that con 
ſideration, the ſtone could never. have recoiled ſo- 
fiercely. 
* The occaſion of this ſarcaſm of Polydanias 
ſcems taken from the attitude of his falling enemy... 
3 D Wh 
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As by his ſide the groaning warrior fell, 
At the fierce foe he launch'd his piercing ſteel.; 
The foe reclining, ſhunn'd the Fig death; 
But fate, Archeloachus, demands thy breath: 
Thy lofty birth no ſuccour could impart, 
"The wings of death o'ertook: thee on the dart, 
Swift to perform heav'n's fatal will it fled, 
Full on the juncture of the neck and head, 
And took the joint, and cut the nerves in twain; 
The dropping head firſt tumbled to the plain, 
So juſt the ſtroke, -that yet the body ſtood 
EreR, then roll'd along the ſands in blood. 
Here, proud Palydamas, here turn thy eyes 
725 tow'ring Yes loud-inſulting cnes 
Say, is this chief extended on the plain, 
A worthy vengeance for Prothenor lain ? | 
Mark well his port! his figure and his face; 
Nor ſpeak him vulgar, nor of vulgar race; 
Some lines, methinks, may make his lineage known, 
Arens brother, or perhaps his ſon. 
He ſpake, and ſmil'd ſevere, for well he knew 
The bleeding youth: Trey ſadden'd at the view. 
But furious Acamas aveng d his cauſe ; 


9 


ot no 
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And dread the ruin that i 
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Drove thro? the neck, and hurl'd him to the plain: 


4 He lifts his miſerable arms in vain ! 


Swift his broad faulchion fierce Peneleus ſpread, 
And from the ſpouting ſhoulders ſtruck. his head g 


4 To earth at once the head and helmet fly; 4 


The lance, yet ſticking thro' the bleedi 
The victor bind a To as aloft he ſhook 85 
The goary viſage, thus inſulting ſpoke. 
Trojans ! your great Liencus behold! 
Haſte, to his father let the tale be told: 
Let his high roofs reſound with frantic woe, 
Such, as the houſe of Promachus muſt know; 
Let doleful tidings greet his mother's ear, 
Such, as to Promaches* ſad ſpouſe we bear; 
When we victorious {hall to Greece return, 
And the pale matrom in our triumphs mourn. 


Dreadful he ſpoke, then toſs'd;the head on highs | 


The Trejans hear, they tremble, and they fly; 


Aghaſt they gaze around the fleet and wall, 
mpends on all. 
Daughters of Feve ! that on Olympus ſhine, 
Ye all-beholding, all-recording nine! 


As Promachus his flaughter'd brother draws, 
He pierC'd his heart Such fate attends you all, 
Proud A4rgives ] deftin'd by our arms to fall. 
Not Ty alone, but haughty Greece ſhall ſhare 
The toils, the ſorrows, and the wounds of war. 
Behold your Pramachus depriv'd of breath, 
A victim ow'd to my brave brother's death. 
Not unappeas'd he enters Pluto's gate, 
Who leaves a brother to revenge his fate. 
Heart-piercing anguiſh ſtruck the Grecian hoſt, 

But touch'd the breaſt of bold Penelcus moſt: 
At the proud boaſter he directs his courſe; 
The boaſter flies, and ſhuns ſuperior force. 
But young Ilioneus receiv'd the ſpeat ; 
Ilianeus, his father's only care: 
N the rich, of all the Trejan train 

Vhom Hermes lov'd, and taught the arts of gain) 
Full in his eye the weapon chanc'd to fall, 
And from the fibres ſcoop'd the rooted ball, 


—_ 
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1 Laid Hyrtius, 


O ſay, when Neptune made proud Him yield, 


What chief, what hero firſt embru'd the field? 


Of all the Greaans what immortal name, 

And whoſe bleſt-trophies, will ye raiſe to fame? _ 
Thou firſt, great Ajax ! on ty enſanguin'd plaim 

eader of the Myfian train. | 

Phalces and Mermer, Neftsr's ſon o'erthrew, 

Bold Merion, Marys, and Hippatien flew, 

Strong Periphetes and Prothiin bled, 

By Teucer's arrows mingled with the dead. * 

Pierc'd in the flank by Menelaiis” ſteel, 

His people's paſtor, 8 fell; 

Eternal darkneſs wrapt the warrior round, * 

And the fierce foul came ruſhing thro* the wound. 

But ſtretch'd in heaps before Oileus fon, _ 

Fall mighty numbers, mighty numbers run 

Ajax the leſs, of all the Grectan race 

Skill'd in purſuit, and ſwifteſt in the chace. 
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vu NOTE 5. | 
who is transfixed with a ſpear through his right 
ſhoulder. This poſture bearing ſore-reſemblance 


KK... A. AH... AA. 


hem 


to that of a man leaning on a ſtaff, might probably 


ſuggeſt the conceit. 
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AR GUM EN. 


TRE rirrn BATTLE, AT THE SHIPS; AND THE ACTs or Ajax. ; 


Jupiter awaking, ſees the Trojans repulſed from the trenches, Hector in a. fwom, and Neptune at the head of 
the Greeks : he is highly incenſed at the 1 0 of Juno, who appeaſes him by her ſubmgſſrons; ſhe 1s then ſent 
70 Iris and Apollo. Juno repairing ts the aſſembly of the Gods, attempts with extraordinary — to in- 

Cenſe them aguinſi Jupiter; in 3888 ſhe touches Mars with a violent reſentment : he is ready to take arms, 
Sul is prevented by Minerva. Iris and Apollo obey the orders of Jupiter ; Iris commands Neptune to leave the 

' battle, to which, after much reluctance and paſſion, he conſents. Apollo re-inſpires Hector with vigour, brings 
Him back ts the battle, marches before him with his Agis, and turns the fortune of the fight. He breaks down 
great part of the Grecian wall : the Trojans ruſh in, and attempt do fire the firſt line of the fleet, but are, as 
yet, repelled by the greater Ajax with a prodigious laughter. | 


— — 


\ TOW in ſwiſt flight they paſs the trench pro- . blood, and panting yet for breath, 


found, | | His ſenſes wand'ring to the verge of death. 
And many a chief lay gaſping.on the ground : The God beheld him with a pitying look, 
Then ſtopp'd and panted, where'the 3 lie; | And thus, incens'd, to fraudful Jung ſpoke. 
Fear on 1 cheek, and horror in their eye. O thou, ſtill adverſe to th' eternal will,“ 
Meanwhile awaken'd from his dream of love, For ever ſtudious in promoting ill ! 
On 1d2's ſummit ſat imperial Jour. Thy arts have made the god-like Flector yield, 
Round the wide fields he caft a careful view, And driv'n his conqu'ring ſquadrons from the 
There ſaw the Trejant fly, the Greeks purſue: | field. 
Theſe proud in arms, "thoſe fcatter'd o'er the plam; | Canſt thou, unhappy in thy wiles! withſtand 
And *midit the war, the Monarch of the main. Our pow'r immenſe, and brave th' almighty hand? 
Not far, great Hector on the duſt he.fpies, Haſt thou forgot, when bound and fix'd on high, 
{His ſad affociates round with weeping eyes) From the val concave of the ſpangled ſky, 


33 END IFN - T hung 
NOTE S. NOTE Ss. 5 
* Adam, in Paradiſe Left, awakes from the embrace = upon by one of lefs worth and ſenſe than him- 
of Zve in much the ſame humour with Jupiter in | ſelf, and impoſed upon in the worſt manner, by 

this place. Their circumſtance is very parallel; } ſhews of tenderneſs and love. < | 

and each of them, as ſoon as his paſſion is over, full It is inthe original to this effect, Fave you for- 

of that reſentment natural to a ſuperior, who is im- | got hoz you ſwung in the air, when I hung a lcad of 
| ac. 
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By the dread honours of thy ſacred kead, 


_ 
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J hung thee trembling, in a golden chain; 


And all the raging Gods oppos'd in vain? 
P 


Headlong I hurPF'd them from th” Olwnpien hall, 


Tunn'd in the whirl, and breathleſs with the fall. 


For gpdlike Hercules theſe deeds were done, _ 
Nor {cenfd the yengeance worthy ſuch a ſon; 
When by thy wiles induc'd, fierce Bit toſt 
The ſhipwreck'd hero on the Coan coaſt: 

Him thro? a thouſand forms of death I bore, 
And ſent to Argos, and his native ſhore; 

Heas this, remember, and our fury dread, 

Nor pull th' unwilling vengeance on thy head; 
Leſt arts and blandiſhments ſucceſsleſs prove, 
Thy ſoft deeeits, and well-diſſembled love. 


he Thund'rer fpoke : imperial Funs mourn'd, 


And trembling, thele ſubmiſſive Words return d. 


By ev'ry oath that pow'rs immortal ties, 
The foodtul earth, and'all-infolding fkies, 
By thy black waves, tremendous Styx ! that flow * 
Through the drear realms of gliding ghoſts below: 


And that unbroken vow, our virgin bed! 


—— _ — 
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Not by my arts the ruler of the main + 
Steeps Trey in blood, and ranges round the plain: 
By his own ardor, his on pity ſway'd 
o help his Greeks : he fought, and diſobey'd: 
Elſe Had thy Juno better counſels giv'n, 3 
And taught ſubmiffion to the Sire of heaven: 
Think'{ thou with me? fair Empreſs of the Kies 
(Tn' immortal Father with a ſmile replies!) 
Then ſoon the haughty ſea-god ſhall obey, 
Nor date to act, but when we point the way. 
If truth inſpires chy tongue, proclaim our iI 
Lo yon bright ſynod on th' Olympian hill; 
Our high decree let vatious /=3s Know. 
And call the God that bears the ſdlver bow. 
Let hex deſcend, and from th' embattled plain: 
Command the ſea-god to his wat'ry reign : 
While Phebus haſtes, great Heclor to prepara 


To tiſe afreſh, and once more wake the war, 
His lab:ring-boſom re-inſpires with breath, 
And calls his ſenſes from the verge of death. 
Greece chac'd by Tray ev'n to Achilles) fleet, 
Shall fall by thoufands at:ttie-hero's feet. 


- 


* 
32 
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two anvils at your fret, aud a chain ef gold on your 
hands? Though it is not our deſign to give à reaſon 
for every ſtory in the pagan theology, yet we cannot 
prevail upon ourſelves to paſs over this in ſilence. 
Ine phyſical allegory ſeems very apparent: Homer 
mykerioufly in this place explains the nature of the 
Air, which is Juno; the two anvils which ſhe Had 
to her feet are the two elements, earth and water; 
and the chains of gold: about her hands are the 
ether, ot fire which fills the ſuperior region: the 
two grofler elements are called anvils, to ſhew us, 
that in theſe two elements only, arts are exerciſed. 
We do not know but that a moral allegory may 
here be found, as well as a phylical one; the poet, 
by theſe maſſes tied to the feet of Juno, and by the 
chain of gold with which her hands were bound, 
might ſignify, not only that domeſtic affairs ſhould 
like fettcrs detain the wife at home, but that proper 
and beautiful works like chains of goid ought to em- 
ploy, her hands. — What Hemer ſays of the puniſh- 
ment of Jung was not an invention of his n, but 
founded upon an ancient tradition. There had pro- 
bably been ſome ſtatue of Juno with anvils at her 
feet; and chains on her hands; and nothing but 


chains and anvils being, left by time, ſuperſtitious þ 
people raifed this ſtory ;. ſo that Homer only followed F 


common report. What farther confirms it is, that 
there were mewn near T7 rey, certain ruins, which 
were ſaid to be the remains of theſe maſſes. 

* Herodotus, in his ſixth book, writes thus. 
<4 "The Arcadians ſay, that near the city Nonacris 


N OT ES. 
flows the water of Syx, and that it is a ſmall rill,, 
which diſtilling from an exceeding high rock, falls 
into a little cavity or baſon, environed* with a 
hedge.” Pauſanas, who had ſeen thaplace, gives 
light to this - paſſage of Herodgtus. © Going from 
Phoreus, ſays he, in the country of the Arcadians,. 
and drawing towards the Weſt, we find on the left 
the city of Clytsrys, and. on the right that of Nana. 

| cris, and the fountain of Styx,. which from the height: 
of a ſhaggy precipice falls drop hy drop upon an ex- 
ceeding high rock, and before it has traverſed this. 
rock, flows into the river Crathis:: this water is. 
mortal both to man and beaſt, and tHerefore it is 


ſaid to be an infernal fountain. Hamer gives it a 
place in his poems, and by the deſcription which. 
he delivers, one would think he had ſeen it.“ This 
.ſhews the wonderful exactneſs of Hamer, in the. 
deſcription of places which he mentions. The Gods 
ſwore by Styx, and this was the ſtrongeſt oath they 
could take; but We likewife find that mem too ſwore 
by this fatal water: for Herodztus tells us, Cleamenes 
going to Arcadia to engage the Arcadians to follow 
im in a war againſt Sparta, had a deſign to aſſem- 
ble at the city Aanaers, and make them ſwear by 
the water of this fountain. _ * 
| + This apology is well contrived ; Juno eould not 
ſwear that ſhe had not deceived pier; for this had 
been entirely falſe, and Homer would be far from 
authorizing perjury by ſo great an example. une, 
we fee, throws part of the fault on tune, by 
ſhewing ſhe had not acted in concert with him. 
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He, not untouch'd with pity, to the plain * 
Shall fend Patreclus, but ſhall ſend in vain. 

What youth he ſlaughters under [7on's walls! 
Ev'n my lov'd ſon, divine Sarpedon falls! 
Vanquiſh'd at laſt by Hector's lance he lies. 
Then, nor till then, thall great Achilles riſe; 
And lo! that inſtant, godlike He#or dies. 

From that great hour the war's whole fortune turns, 
Pallas altiits, and lofty Ilian burns. 

Not till that day ſhall Zove relax his rage, 

Nor one of all the heav'nly hoſt engage 

In aid of Greece. The promiſe of a God 

I gave, and ſeal'd it with th* almighty nod, 

Achilles glory to the ſtars to raiſe ; 

Such was our word, and fate the word obeys. 
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Ihe trembling Queen (th' ploy order giv'n) 


Swift from th' //zan ſummit ſhot to heav'n. 


- | As ſome way-faring man, who wanders o'er + 


In thought, a length of lands he trod beſore, 
Sends forth his ative mind from place to place, 
Joins hill to dale, and meaſures ſpace with ſpace : 
So {wift flew Juns to the bleſt abodes, | 

If thought of man can match the ſpecd of Gods. 
There ſat the pow'rs in awful ſynod plac'd; 

They bow'd, and made obciſance as the paſs'd, 
Through all the brazen dome: with goblets 
crown'd ; | 

They hail her Queen; the near ſtreams around. 

Fair Themis firſt preſents the golden bowl, 

And anxious aſks what cares diſturb her ſoul? 
; | To 
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In this diſcourſe of Jupiter, the poet opens his 
deſign, by giving his reader a ſketch of the princi- 
pal events he is to expect. As this conduct of Ho- 
ener may to many appear no way artful, and ſince 


it is a principal article of the charge brought againſt 


him by ſome late French critics, it will not be im- 
\ proper here to look a little into this diſpute. It muſt 

be owned that a ſurprize artfully managed, which 
ariſes from unexpected revolutions of great actions, 
3s extremely pleaſing. 
pleaſure of a romance, or well-writ tragedy. But 
beſides this, there is in the relation of great events a 
different kind of pleaſure, which ariſes from the 
artful unravelling a knot of actions, which we 
know before in the groſs. This is a delight pecu- 
liar to hiſtory and epic poetry, which 1s founded 
on hiſtory. 
ſummary knowledge of the events deſeribed does 
no way damp our curioſity, but rather makes it 
more eager tor the detail, This is evident in a 
good hiltofy, where generally the reader is affected 
with a greater delight in proportion to his preced- 
ing knowledge of the facts deſcribed : the pleaſure 
in this caſe is like that ef an architect's firſt view 
of ſome magnificent building, who was before well 
acquainted with the proportions of it.. In an epic 

oem the caſe is of a like nature; where, as if the 

iſtorical fore-knowledge were not ſufficient, the 
moſt judicious poets never fail to excite their rea- 


der's curioſity by ſome ſmall ſketches of their de- 


ſign; which, like the outlines of a fine picture, 
will neceſſarily raiſe in us a 12 deſire to ſee it 
in it's Sniſhed colouring. ad our author been 


inclined to follow the method of managing our paſ- 


ſions by ſurprizes, he could not well have ſucceeded 

by this manner in the ſubject he choſe to write 

upon, which being a ſtory of great importance, the 
No. 11, | p* | 
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to juſtify our author's conduct 
In this conſiſts the principal 


In theſe kinds of writing, a preceding 
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principal events of which were well known to the 
Greeks, it was not pollſible for him to alter the 
ground work of his piece; and probably he was 
willing to mark ſometimes by anticipation, ſome- 
times by recapitulations, how much of his ſtory was 
founded on hiſtorical truths, and that what is ſuper- 
added were the poetical ornaments. There is ano- 
ther conſideration worth remembering on this head, 
It ſeems to have 
been an opinion in thoſe early times, deeply rooted 
in moſt countries and religions, that the actions of 
men were not only foreknown, but predeſtinated by 
a ſuperior being. This ſentiment is very frequent 
in the moſt ancient writers both ſacred and pro- 
phane, and ſeems a diſtinguiſhed character of the 
writings of the greateſt antiquity. .* The word of 
the Lord was fulfilled,” is the principal obſervation 
in the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament; and is the de. 
clared and moſt obvious moral of the Iliad. If this 
great moral be fit to be repreſented in poetry, what 
means ſo proper to make it evident, as this intro- 
ducing Jupiter foretelling the events which he had 
decree * . 

t The diſcourſe of Jupiter to Juno being ended, 
ſhe aſcends to heaven with wonderful celerity, 
which the poet explains by this compariſon, On 
other occaſions he has illuſtrated the action of the 
mind by ſenſible images frem the motion of the 
bodies; here ke inverts the caſe, and ſhews the great 
velocity of Zuns's fight by comparing it to the 
quickneſs of thought. No other compariſon cou'd 
have equalled the ſpeed of an heavenly being. To 
render this more beautiful and exact, the poet deſ- 
cribes a traveller who revolves in his mind the ſcve- 
ral places he has ſeen, and in an inſtant paſſes in 
imagination from one diſtant part of the earth to 
another. 
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To whom the white-arm'd Goddeſs thus replies : 
Enough thou know'lt the tyrant of the ikies, 
Severely bent his purpoſe to fulfil, 

Unmor'd his mind, and unreſtrain'd his will. 

Go thou, the feaſts of heav'n attend thy call; * 

Bud the crown'd near circle round the hall; 

But eve ſhall thunder through th*. ethereal dome, 

Such ſtern decrces, fuch threaten'd woes to come, 

As ſoan ſhall freeze mankind with dire ſurprize, 

And damp th” eternal banquets of the ſkies. 

The Goddeſs ſaid, and fuller took her place; 

Blank horror fadder'd each celeſtial face. 

To fee the gath'ring grudge in ev'ry breaſt, 
Smiles on her lips a ſpleenful joy expreſt, 

While on her wrinkled front, and eye-brow bent, 

dat ſtedlaſt care, and low'ring diſcontent. | 

Thus the procceds—Attend ye pow'rs above | + 

But know, 'tis madneſs to conteſt with ve: 

Supreme lie fits ; and fees, in pride of way, 

Your vaſſal Godheads grudging'y obey ; 

Fierce in the majeity of pow'r controuls, 

Shakes alt the thrones of heav'n, and bends the poles. 

Submiſs, immortals! all he wills, obey ; 

And thon, great Mars, begin and ſhew the- way. 

Behold Afcalaphys! behold him die, 

But dare not murmur, dare not venta ſigh; 

Thy own lov*d boaſted offspring hes o'erthrown,, - 

I that Tov'd:boalted:offspring be thy own. 

Stern Mars, with anguiſh for his flaughter'd fon, 
Smote his rebell:ing breaſt, and fierce begun. 

Thus then, Immortals! thus ſhall Mam obey; 
Forgive me, Gods, and yield my vengeance way :. - 
Defcenting firſt to yon forbidden plain, 

Ihe God of battles dares avenge the ſlain; 
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Dares, though the thunder burſting o' er my head 
Should hurl me blazing on thoſe heaps of dead. 
With that, he gives command to Fear and. Fiightt. 
To join his rapid courſers for the fight: 5 
Then grim in arms, with haſty vengeance flies; 


Arms, that reflect a radiance through the ſkies. 


And now had Fove, by bold rebelhon driv'n, 

| 8 Is wrath on half the hoſt of heav'n; 
But Pallas ſpringing through the bright abode, 
Starts from her azure throne to calm the God. 
Struck for th* immortal race with timely fear, 
From frantic Mars ſhe ſnatch'd the ſhield and ſpear ;: 
Then the huge helmet lifting from his head. 
Thus, to th” impetuous homicide the ſaid, 

By what wild paſſion, furious! art thou toſ? 


] Striv'ſt thou with Jove thou art already loſt: 


Shall not the Thund'rer's dread command reſtrain, 

And was imperial une heard. in vain ? | 

Back to the ſkies would'ſt thou with ſhame be driv'n 

And in thy guilt involve the hoſt of heav'n? 

| Him and Greece no more ſhould ove engage; 

The ſkies would yield an ampler ſcene of rage, 

Guilty and guiltleſs find an equal fate, 

And one vaſt ruin whelm th' Ohmpian ſtate. 

| Ceaſe then thy offspring's death unjuſt to call; 

Heroes as great have dy'd, and yet thall fall. 

Why ſhould heav'n's law with fooliſh man comply, 

Exempted from the race ordain's to die? | 
This menace fix*d the warrior to his throne ;. 


* 0 


Sollen he ſat, and curb'd the riſing groan. 


Then uns call'd (Fove's orders to obey) 
The winged Jrit, and the God of Day. 
Go wait the Thund'rer's will (Saturnia cry'd) ||. 
On yon tall. ſummit of the fount-full ge: 
| 0h There 
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NOTE s. | 

* This is a paſſage worthy our obſervation. Ho- 
mer feigns, that Themis, that is, Juſtice, preſides over 
the fealt of the Gods; to let us know, that ſhe 
ought much more to preſide over. the feaſts of 
race n. 

It was no fort of exaggeration what the an- 
cients have affirmed of Homer, that the examples 
of all kinds of oratory are to be found in his works. 
The preſent ſpeech of June is a maſter-piece in 
that fart, which ſeems to ſay one thing, and per- 
fuales another: for while. the is only declaring to 
the Gods the orders of Jupiter, at the time that ſhe 
tells them they muſt obey, ſhe fills them with a 
reluctance to do it. By C ehe, ſo ſtrongly the 
ſuperiority of his power, ſhe makes them uneaſy at 

it, and by particularly adviſing that God to ſubmit, 
whoſe temper could leaſt brook it, ſhe incites bim 
to downright rebellion. Nothing can be more ly 


N 
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and artfully provoking, than that ſtroke on the death 
of his darling fon: Do thou, Q Mart, teach 
obedience to us all, for it is upon thee that Jupiter 
has put the ſevereſt trial: Aſcalaphus thy ſon ties 
ſlain by his means: bear it with fo much temper. 
and moderation, that the world may. not think he 
was thy ſon.” | 

Homer does not ſay, that Mars commanded: 
they ' ſhould: join his horſes to his chariot, which 
horfes were called Fear and Flight. Fear and Flight: 
are not the names of the horſes of Mars, but the 
names * fins Fox nag 5 the ſervice of this God: it 
appears likewiſe by other paſſages, that they were 
[ he children, book 13. N 8 

It is remarkable, that whereas it is familiar 
with the poet to repeat his errands and meſſages, 
here he introduces Jumo with very few words, Where 


ſhe carries a diſpatch from Jupiler to Iris and Apollo. 
| | She 
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There in the father's awful preſence ſtand, 
Receive, and execute his dread command. 

She ſaid, and ſat. The God that gilds the day, 
And various rig wing their airy way, L 
Swiſt as the wind, to /da's hills they came, 

Fair nurle.of fountains, and of ſavage game) 
here ſat th* Eternal; he whoſe nod controuls 
The N world, and ſhakes the ſteady poles. 

VeiFd in a miſt of fragrance him they found, 

With clouds of gold and purple circled round. 
Well-pleas'd the Thund'rer ſaw their earneſt care, 
And prompt obedience to the Queen of Air; 
Then (while a ſmile ferenes his ax-ful brow) 
Commands the Goddeſs of the ſhow'ry-bow. 

Iris! deſcend, and what we here ordain 

Report to yon mad tyrant of the main. 

Bid him from fight to his own deeps repair, 

Or breathe from ſlaughter in the fields of air. | 
If he refuſe, then let him timely weigh 

Our elder birihright, and ſuperior ſway. 

How ſhall his raſhneſs ſtand the dire alarms, 

If heav'n's omnipotence deſcend in arms? 

Strives he with me, by whom his pow'r was giv'n, 
And is there equal to the Lord of heav*n? 

Th'Almighty ſpoke; the Goddefs wing'd herflight 
To ſacred 1hon from th' Idæan height. 1 
Swift as the rattling hail, or fleecy ſnows 
-Drive through-the j Gun when Boreas fiercely blows ; 
So from the clouds deſcending {vs falls; 

And to blue Neptune thus the Goddeſs calls. 

Attend the mandate of the Sire above, 
In me behold the meſſenger of 7:vs.: 
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He bids thee from forbidden wars repair 

To thy own deeps, or to the fields of air. 

This if refus'd, he bids thee timely weigh 

His elder birth-right, and ſuperior ſway. 

How fhall thy raſhneſs ſtand the dire alarms, , 

If heav*n's omnrpotence deſcend in arms? 
Striv'ſt thou with him, by whom all pow'r is giv'n ? 
And art thou equal to the Lord of heav'n?. 


What means the haughty Sev'reign of the ſłkies? 


| (The King of Occan thus, incens'd, replies) 
Rule as he will his portion'd realms or high ; 
No vallal God, nor of his train am I. 

Three brother Deities from Saturn came, * 
And ancient Rhea, earth's immortal dame: 
Aſſign'd by lot, our triple rule we know; 
Infernal Pluta ſways the ſhades below; 

O'er the wide clouds, and oer the ſtarry plain, 
Ethereal Fove extends his high domain; 

My court beneath the hoary waves J keep, 
And huſh the.roarings of the ſacred deep: 

| Olympus, and this earth. in common lie; 

What claim has here the tyrant of the ſky? - 
Far in the diſtant clouds let him controul, 

And awe the younger brothers of the pole; 
There to his children his commands be giv'n, . 
The trembling, ſervile, ſecond race of heav'n. 
And muſt I then (ſaid ſhe) O Sire of floods! 
Bear this fierce anſwer to the King of Gods? 
Correct it yet, and change thy rath intent; 

A noble mind diſdains not to repent. 

| Toelder brothers guardian fiends are givin, + 
To ſcourge the wretch inſulting them and heav'n. 
Great 
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She only ſays, . Je commands you to attend him 
en mount Ida,“ and adds nothing of what had paſſed 
etween herſelf and her conſort before. The rea- 
ſon of this. brevity is not only that ſhe is highly 
diſguſted with Jupiter, and ſo un illing to tell her 
tale from. the anguiſh of her heart; but alſo becauſe 
Jupiter had given her no commiſſion to relate fully 
the ſubject of their diſcourſe: wherefore ſhe is cau- 
tious of. declaring what paſſibly he would have con- 
cealed. Neither does Jupiter himſelf in what fol- 
lows reveal his decrees: for he lets Apollo only fo 
far into his will, that he would have him diſcover 
and rout the Greeks: their good fortune, and the 
fucceſs which was to enſue, he hides from him, as 
one who favoured the cauſe of T]. One may re- 
mark in this paſſage Hamer's various conduct and 
diſcretion | concerning what) ought to be put in 
practice, or left undone; whereby his reader may 

be informed how to regulate his own affairs. 
* This fable ſeems to be a remain of ancient 


| NOT E $. 
hiſtory, importing, that the empire of the then 
known world was divided among the three bro- 
"thers; to Jupiter the oriental part; which was called 
Heaven, as the region of light, or the ſun: to Pluto 
the occidental, or darker regions; and to Neptune. 
the ſovereignty of the ſeas. | | 

＋ Iris, that ſhe may not ſeem to upbratd Neptune 
with weakneſs. of judgment, out of regard to the 
greatneſs and dignity of his perſon, does not fay 
that Jupiler is ſtronger or braver; but attacking '. 
him trom a motive not in the leaſt invidious, ſu- 
periority of age, ſhe ſays ſententiouſly, that the 
Furies wait upon our elders. The Furies are ſaid 
to wait upon men in a double ſenſę: either for : 
evil, as they did upon Oreftes after he had ſlain his 
mother; or elſe for their good, as upon elders When 
they are injured, to protect them and avenge their 


upon birth- right as a right divine. 
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wrong. This is an inſtance that the Pagans looked! 
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Great is the profit (thus the God rejoin'd) 
When miniſters are bleſt with prudent mind: 
Warn'd by thy words, to pow'rtul „de 1 yield, _ 
Andauit, though angry, the contended field. 
Not but his threats with juſtice I diſclaim, 


The ſame our honours, and our birth the ſame. 


If yet, forgetful of his promiſe giv'n 
To Hermes, Pallas, and the Queen of heav'nz 
To favour ion, that perfidious place, * 
He breaks his faith with half th' ethereal race; 
Give him to know, unleſs the Orecian train 
Lay yon proud ſtructures level with the plain, 
Howe'er th* offence by other Gods be paſt, 
The wrath of Neptune ſhall for ever laſt. 
Thus ſpeaking, furious from the field he ſtrode, 
And plung'd into the boſom of the flood. 
The- Lord of Thunders from his tofty height 
Beheld, and thus beſpoke the Source of light. 
Behold! the God whoſe liquid arms are hurl!d 
Around the globe, whoſe earthquakesrock the world, 
Deſiſts at length his rebel war to wage, 
Seeks his own feas, and trembles at our rage; 
Elſe had my wrath, heav*n'sthronesallſhaking round,“ 
Burn'd to the bottom of the ſeas profound 
And all the Gods that round old Saturn dwell, 
Had heard the thunders to the deeps of hell. 
Well was the crime, and well the vengeance ſpar'd ; 
Ev'n pow'r immenſe had found ſuch battle hard. 
Go thou, my ſen! the trembling Greeks alarm, 
Shake my broad rs on thy active arm, 
Be god-like Hector thy peculiar care, 
Swell his bold heart, and urge his ſtrength to war: 
Let Ilian conquer, till th* Achaian train 
Fly to their 1 and Hellipent again: 
Then Greece ſhall breath from toils the Godhead ſaid; 
His will divine the fon of 5 obey'd. 
Not half ſo ſwift the {ailing falcon flies, 
That drives a turtle through the liquid ſkies ; 
As Phe&bus ſhooting from th' Idæan brow, 
Glides down the mountain to the plain below. 
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HOMER Comerere. 


X — — 
There Hector ſeated by the ſtream he ſees, 
His ſenſe returning with the coming breeze; 
Again his pulſes beat, his ſpirits iſe; 
| Again his lov'd companions meet his eyes; 
J-ve thinking of his pains, they paſt away. 
Lo whom the God who gives the golden day. 
| Why fits great Hector from the Fetd ſo far, 
What grief, what wound, withholds him from the wat 
The fainring hero, as the viſion bright © 
Stood ſhining o'er him, half unſeal'd his ſight; 
What bleſtimmortal, with commanding breath, 
Thus wakens Hector from the ſleep of death? 
Has fame not told, how, while my truſty ſword 
Bath'd Greet in ſlaughter, and her battle gor'd, 
The mighty Ajax with a deadly blow 
| Had almoſt funk me to the ſhades below? 
Ev'n yet, methinks, the gliding ghoſts I ſpy, 
And hell's black horrors ſwim before my eye. 
To him Apollo. Be no more diſmay d; 
See, and be {trong! the Thund'rer ſends thee aid, 
Behold ! thy Phu ſhall his arms employ, 
Phebus, propitious ſtill te thee, and Troy. 
Infpire thy warriors then with manly force, 
| And to the ſhips impel thy rapid horſe ; 
| Ev'n Iwill make thy fiery courſers way, 
And drive the Grecians headlong to the ſea. 
Thus to bold Hector ſpoke the fon of Fove, 
And breath'd immortal ardonr from above. 
As when the pamper'd ſteed, with reins unbound, + 
Breaks from his ſtall, and pours along the ground; 
With ample ſtrokes he ruſhes to the flood, 
Lo bathe his ſides, and cool his fiery blood. 
His head now freed, he toſſes to the ſkies; 
His mane diſhevel'd oer his ſhoulders flies; 
He ſnuffs the females in the well-known plain, 
And ſprings, un to his fields again: 
Urg'd by the voice divine, thus Hector flew, 
Full of the God ; and all his. hoſts purſue. 
As when the force of men and dogs combin'd 
Invade the mountain goat, or branching hind ; 


Far 


N O. T E S. 

* This repreſentation of the terrors-which muſt 
have attended the conflict of two ſuch mighty 
powers as upiter and Nepture, whereby the ele- 
ments had been mixed in conſuſion, and the whole 
frame of nature endangered, is imagined in theſe 
few lines with a nobleneſs ſuitable to the occaſion. 

+ This 'is a very ſublime repreſentation of the 


power of Fupiter, to make Heclor's pains ceaſe 


from the moment wherein Jupiter firſt turned his 
thoughts towards him. Apalio finds him fo far re- 
covered, as to be able to fit up, and know his friends. 


_— 
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N O r S s, 
Thus much was the work of Jupiter; the God of 
health perfects the cure. | 
This compariſon is repeated from the ſixth 
book, and we are told that the ancient critics re- 
tained no more than the two firſt verſes and the 
four ſaſt in this place, and that they gave the verſes 
two marks; by the one (Which was the aſteriſm) 
they 1atimated, that the four lines wete very beauti- 
ful; but by the other (which was the 2belus) that 
they were ill placed. We believe an impurtial rea- 
der who confiders the two places may diſcern a 
beauty in each. CN EIS 
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Far from the hunter's rage ſecure they lie 
Cloſe in the rock, (not fated yet to die) * 
When lo! a lion ſhoots 3 the way! 
They fly! at once the chacers and the prey. 
So Greece, that late in conqu'ring troops purſu'd, 
And mark'd their progreſs thro” the ranks in blood, 
Soon as they ſee the den chief appear, 
Forget to vanquiſh, and conſent to Rar, | 
T heas with grief obſerv'd his dreadful courſe, 
Thoas, the braveſt of th' Atolian force: 
 SkilFd to direct the jav'lin's diſtant flight, 
And bold to combat in the ſtanding fi Tit : 
Nor more in councils fam'd for ſolid fene, 
Than winning words and heav'nly eloquence. 
Gods! what portent (he cry'd) theſe eyes invades ? 
Lo! Hector riſes from the Stygian ſhades |! 
We ſaw him, late, by thund'ring Ajax kill'd ; 
What God reſtores him to the frighted field; 
And not content that half of Greece lie ſlain, 
Pours new deſtruction on her ſons again? 
He comes not, u, without thy pow*'rful will; 
Lo] ſtill he lives, purſues, and conquers till! 
Yet hear my counſel, and his worſt withſtand ; 
The Gree#'s main body to the fleet command: 
But let the few whom briſker ſpirits warm, 
Stand the firſt onſet, and provoke the ſtorm : 
Thus point your arms; and when ſuch foes appear, 
Fierce as he is, let Hector learn to fear. | 
The warrior ſpoke, the liſt'ning Grreks obey, 
Thick'ning their ranks, and form a deep array. 
Each Ajax, Teucer, Merion, gave command, 
'The valiant leader of the Cretan band, 
And Mars-like Meges : theſe the chiefs excite, 
Approach the foe, and meet the coming fight. 
Behind, unnumber'd multitndes attend, 
To flank the navy, and the ſhores defend. 


Full on the front the preſſing Trojans bear, 
And Hector firſt came tow'ring to the war. 


| P-&bus himſelf the ruſhing battle led; 
A veil of clouds involv'd his radiant head: 
1] High-held before him, Fove's enormous ſhield 


Portentous ſhone; and ſhaded all the field. 
Vulcan to Fave th' immortal gift conſign'd, 

To ſcatter hoſts, and terrify mankind. 

The Greeks expect the ſhock; the clamours riſe 

From diff*rent parts, and age in the ſkies. 

Dire was the hiſs of darts, by heroes flung, 

And arrows leaping from the bow-ſtring ſung ; 
Theſe drink the li of gen'rous warriors {lain ; 
Thoſe guiltleſs fall, and thirſt for blood in vain. 
As long as Phebus bore unmov'd the ſhield, 
Sat doubtful Conqueſt hov'ring o'er the held ; 
But when aloft he ſhakes it in the ſkies, f 
Shouts in their ears, and lightens in their eyes, 
Deep horror ſeizes ev'ry Greczan breaſt, 
Their force is humbled, and their fear confeſt. 
So flies a herd of oxen, ſcatter'd wide, 

No ſwain to guard em, and no day to guide, 
When two fa lions from tlie mountain come, 
And ſpread the carnage thro' the ſhady gloom. 
Impending Phebus pours around 'em — f 
And Troy and Hector thunder in the rear. 

Heaps fall on heaps: the flaughter Hector leads; 
Firſt great Arce/ilas, then Stichius bleeds; 8 
One to the bold Bevtians ever dear, 4 
And one Meneſtheus* friend, and fam'd compeer. 
Medon aud 12 Eneas ſped; N 8. 
This ſprung from Phelus, and th* Athenians led ; 
But hapleſs Medn from Oileus came; | 
Him Ajax honour'd with a brother's name, 

Tho” born of lawleſs love: from home expell'd, 
A baniſh'd man, in Phylace he dwell'd, 
| Prefs” 


| NOTE S. 

* We may remark on this paſſage, that Homer 
extended deſtiny (that is, the care of Providence) 
even over the beaſts of the held; an opinion that 
agrees perfectly with true theology. In the book 
of Jonas, the regard of the Creator extending to the 
meaneſt rank of his creatures, is ſtrongly expreſſed 
in thoſe words of the Almighty, where ha makes 
his compaſlion to the brute beaſts one of the reaſons 
againſt deſtroying Nineveh. © Shall I not ſpare the 
= = in which there are more than ſixſcore 

oufand perſons, and alſo much cattle?” And 
What is ſtill more parallel to this paſſage, in St. 
Maithew, cha. Xx. Are not two ſparrows fold 
for a farthing? And yet one of them ſhall not fall 
to the ground, without your father.” 


No. 11. 
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NOTE S. 

Apollo in this paſſage, by this mere ſhaking his. 
gis, without lng offenſively, annays and puts 
the Greeks into diſorder. Some think that Tuch a 


as hath been reported by hiſtorians to proceed from 
panic fears: or that it might intimate ſome dreadful 

confuſion in the air, and a noiſe iſſuing from 

thence ; a notion which ſeems to be warranted by 

Apollo's out-cry, which preſently follows in the ſame, 
verſe, But perhaps we need not go ſo far to ac- 
count for this fiction of Hamer the ſight of a hero's. 
armour often has the like effect in an Epic Pom: 
the ſhield of prince Arthur, in Spenſer, works the 
ſame wonders with this gie of Apsllo. . | 
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motion might poſſibly create the ſame confuſion, 
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Preſs'd by the vengeance of an angry wife, 
Troy ends, at laſt, his labouts IS, o his life. 
Mecyfles text, Palydamas o erthrew; 
And thee, brave Clanius ] great Agenar flew. 
By Paris, Deiochus inglorious dies,“ | 
Pierc'd through the ſhaulder as he baſely flies. 
Polites' arm laid Echius on the plain; 
Stretch'd on one heap, the vidters ſpoil the ſlain. 
The Greeks diſmay'd, confus'd, diſperſe or fall, 
Some ſeek the trench, ſome ſkulk behind the wall, 
While thefe fly trembling, others pant for breath, 
And o'er the {laughter ſtalks gigantic death. 
On ruſh'd bold Hector. glory as the night, 
Forbids to plunder, animates the fight, 
Points to the fleet: for by the Gods, who flies, . 
Who dares but linger, by this hand he dies; 
No weeping ſiſter his cold oy ſhall cloſe, 
No friendly hand his fun'ral pyre compale. 
Who ſtops to plunder, in this ſignal hour, 
The birds ſhall tear him, and the dogs devour. 
Furious he ſaid ; the ſmarting ſcourge refounds ; 
The courſers fly ; the ſmoaking chariot bounds : 
The hofts ruſh on; loud clamours ſhake the ſhore, 
The horſes thunder, Earth and Ocean roar! 
. * planted at the trench's bound, 
uſh'd at the bank: down ſunk th* enormous mound: 


I Roll'd in the ditch the happy ruin lay; 
A ſudden road! a long and ample way. > 


O'er the dread foſſe {a late impervious ſpace) 

Now {teeds, and why and TIO AY pals, | 

The wond'ring crouds the downward level trod; 

Before them flam'd the ſhield, and march'd the God. 

Then with his hand he ſhook the mighty wall; 

And lo! the turrets nod, the bulwarks fall. | 

Eaſy, as when aſhore an infant ſtands, þ - 

And draws imagin'd houſes inthe ſands ; 

The ſportive wanton, pleas'd with ſome new 

Sweeps the flight works and faſhion'd domes away. 

Thus vaniſh'd, at thy touch, the tow'rs and walls, 

The toil of thouſands in a moment falls. | 
The Grecians gaze around with wild deſpair, 

Confus'd, and weary all the pow'rs with pray'r; 

Exhort their men, with praiſes, threats, commands ;. 

And urge the Gods, with yaices, eyes, and hands.  - 

Experienc'd Ne/ter chief abteſts the ſkies, 

And weeps his country with a father's eyes. 
Oe if ever, on his native ſhore, 

One Greek.enrich'd thy ſhrine with vffer'd gore; 

If eber, in hope our country to behold, 

We paid the fatteſt firſtling of the fold; 

If &er thou ſign'ſt our wiſhes with thy nod; 

Perform the promiſe of a gracious God! 
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NOTES. 

Here is one that falls under the ſpear of Paris, 
ſmitten in the extremity of his ſhoulder. as he was 
flying. This gives occaſion to an obſervation, that 
this is the only Creek who falls by a wound in the 
back, ſo careful is Homer of the honour of his 


— 


countrymen. And this remark will Appear not all - 
ounded, if we except the death of Bioneus in the 


eginning of book 6. 
+ It ſometimes 9 (ſays Longinus) that a 
writer in ſpeaki perſon, all on a ſudden 


puts himſelf in that other's place, and acts his part; 


a figure which marks the impetuoſity and hurry of 
* It is this which Hamer practiſes in theſe 
verſes; the poet ſtops his narration, forgets his own 
perſon, and in'tantly, without any notice, puts this 
precipitate menace into the mouth of his furious 
and tranſported hero. How muſt his diſcourſe 
have languiſhed, had he ſtayed to tell us, Hector 
then ſaid theſe, or the like words ? Inſtead of which, 
by this unexpected tranſition he prevents the reader, 
and the tranſition is made before the poet himſelf 
ſeems ſenſible he. had made it. The true and pro- 
per place for this figure is when the time preſſes, 
and when the occaſion will not allow of any delay: 
it is elegant then to paſs froin one perlon to ano- 


ther, as in that of Hecateus. * The herald, ex- | 


_ 


treat a 


| NOTES, 

tremely diſcontented at the orders he had received, 

gave command to the Heraclidæ to withdraw. —It 

is 9 in my power to help if therefore 

you would not periſh entirely, and if you would not 

involve me too in your ruin, depart and ſeck a re- 
ſome other people.” 

t This ſimile of the 4and is inimitable; it is not 
eaſy to imagine any thing more exact and emphati- 
cal to deſcribe the tumbling and confuſed heap of 
a wall, in a moment. — the comparſſon 
here taken from ſand is the juſter, as it riſes from 
the very place and ſcene before us. For the wall 
here demoliſhed, as it was founded on the coaſt, 
muſt needs border on the ſand; wherefore the ſimi- 
litude is borrowed immediately from the ſubje& 
matter under view. | 

The form of Nefler's prayer in this place re- 
ſembles that of Chry/es in the fiſt book. And it is 
worth remarking, that the poet well knew what 
ſhame and $4 6 the reminding one of paſt be- 
nefits is apt to produce. From the fame topic 
Achilles talks with his mother, and Thetis herſelf 
accoſts Fove ; and likewiſe Phamy, where he holds 
a parley with 4chill:s, This righteous prayer hath. 
it's wilhed accompliſhmeat: ; | 
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20 day, 2 our navies from the flame, Nor could the Trojans, Hong? that firm array, f 
nd ſave the-reliques of the Grecien name. Force, to the fleet and tents, th* impervious way. 
Thus Fare the ſage: th* Eternal gave conſent, As when a ſhipwright, with Palladian art, 

And peals of thunder ſhook the firmament. Smooths the h wood, and levels ev'ry part; 


Preſumptuous Troy miſtook th* accepting ſign, * 
And catch'd new fury at the ring, 14 

As, when black tempeſts mix the ſeas and ſkies, 
The roaring deeps in watry mountains riſe, 
Above the ſide of ſome tall ſhip aſcend, 

It's womb they deluge, and it's ribs they rend? 
Thus loudly roaring, and o'er-pow'ring all, 
Mount the thick 7rgjens up the Grecian wall; 


Legions on legions from <ach fide ariſe : | 


Thick ſound the keels ; the ftorm of arrows flies. 
Fierce on the {hips above, the cars below, t* 
Theſe wield the: mace, and thoſe the javelin throw. 

While thus the thunder of the battle rag d, 
And lab'ring armies round the works engag d; 
Still in the tent Patroclus ſat, to tend 
The good Eurypylus, his wounded friend. 
He ſprinkles healing balms, to anguiſh kind, 
And adds diſcourſe, the med'cine of the mind. 
But when he ſaw, aſcending up the fleet, 
Victorious Troy ; then, ſtarting fxam his ſeat, 
With bitter groans bis. ſorrows. be expreſt, 
He wrings his hands, he beats his manly breaſt. 
Though yet thy {tate require .redreſs, (he cries) 
Depart I muſt: what horrors lirike 7 eyes! 
Charg'd with Achilles high commands 1 go, 
A mournſul witneſs of this ſcene of woe: 
I haſte to urge him, by bis country's care, 
To riſe in arms, and ſhine again in war. 
Perhaps ſome fav*ring God his foul may bend; 
The voice is — of a faithful friend. 

He ſpoke ; and ſpeaking, ſwiſter than the wind 
Sprung from the tent, and left the war behind, 

h* embody'd Greeks the fierce attack ſuſtain, 
But ſtrive, though numerous, to repulſe in vain. 


Wich equal hand he guides his whole deſign, 
By the juſt rule, and the diretting line. 

he martial leaders, with like Fa and care, 
Prefery'd their line, and equal kept the war. 
Brave deeds of arms thro? all the ranks were try'd, 
And ev'ry ſhip ſuſtain'd an equal tide. 
At one proud bark; high tow'ring o'er the fleet, 


Ajax the great, and god-like Hecior meet; 
For one bright prize the matchleſs chiefs contend z 
Nor this the thips can fire, nor that defend; 
One kept the ſhore, and one the veſſel trod; 
That fix 'd as fate, this afted by a God. 
The fon of Clytacs an tris daring hand, 
The deck aaching, thakes a flaming brand; 
But pierc d by Telaman's huge lance expires; 
"Fhund'ringhe falls, and drops th' extinguiſh'd fires; 
Great Hector view'd him with a ſad ſurvey, 
As ſtretch'd in duft before the ſtern he lay. 
Oh! all of Tryan, all of Lycian race ! 
Stand to your arms, maintain this arduous ſpace. 
Lo! where the ſon of royal Qytius lies, 
Ah ſave his arms, ſecure his obſequies ! 
This faid, his-eager javelin fought the foe : 
But Ajax ſhunn'd the meditated blow. 
Not vainly yet the forceful lance was thrown ; , 
It ſtretch'd in duſt unhappy Lysophron : 
An exile long, fuſtain'd at 4zax* board, 
A faithful ſervant to a foreign lord; 
In peace, in war, for ever at his fide, 
Near his lov'd maſter, as he liv'd, he dy'd. 
From the high poop he tumbles on the ſand, 
And lies a lifeleſs load, along the land. 
With anguiſh! Ajax views the piercing light, . 
And thus influaes his r 2 


Teucer, . 


N.O T.E s. 

*Tbe thunder of Jupiten is deſigned as a mark 
of his acceptance of Neftor's prayers, and a ſign of 
hs - Favour to the Greeks, 1 there * 
nothing in the prodigy particular to the Greeks, the 
Tryans-expound it in their -own favour, as they 
ſeem warranted by their preſent ſucceſs. This 
ſelf-partiality of men in 'appropriating to them- 
ſelves the S of heaven, has been always 
natural to them. In the ſame manner Virgil makes 
Turnus explain the transformation of the Trejan 
ſhips into nymphs, as an ill omen to the Trojans. 
Hiſtory furniſhes many inſtances of oracles, which 
by reaſon of this partial interpretation, have proved 


b c NOTES. ' | 
was the caſe of Craſus in his wars with Cyrus ; and 
a like miſtake engaged Fyrrbus to make war upon 
the Romanc. EST, Ken, 
' This is a new ſort of battle, which Homer has 
never before mentioned; the Greeks on their thips, 
| and the Trans in their chariots; as on a plain. 
r Himer always marks diſtinctly the place of 
battle; he here ſhews us clearly, that the Treans . 
attacked the firſt line of the fleet that ſtood next the 
wall, or the veſſels that were drawn foremoſt on 
the land: theſe veſſels were a ſtrong rampart to the 
tents which were pitched behind, and to the other 
line of the navy which ſtood nearer. to the ſea; to 


an octaheon to lead men into great misfortunes : it 


* 


penetrate therefore to the tents, they muſt neceſſarily 
; force. - 
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+ Zeucer, behold't extended on the ſhore 
Our friend, our ov d companion! now no more! 
Dear as a parent, with a parent's care 
Ja fight our wars, he teft his native air. 
This death deplor'd to Hector's rage we owe; 
MNevenge, revenge it on the cruel toe, | 
Where are thoſe darts on which the fates attend?  } 
And where the bow, which Hhæbus taught to bend? 

Impatient Teucer, haſt'ning'to- his aid, ' 
Before the chief his ample bow. diſplay d; 

The well-ſtor'd quiver on his ſhoulders hung 
Then hif-'d his arrow, and the bow-ſtring ſung, 
Chtus, Piſenor's fon, renown'd in fame, 

(To thee, Polydamas! an honour'd name) 

Drove, through the thickeſt of th* embattled plains 
The fartling ſteeds, and ſhook his eager reins. 

As all on glory ran his ardent mind, ' 

The pointed death arreſts him from behind: 
Through his fair neck the thrilling arrow flies; 

In youth's firſt bloom reluQant] h 
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e dies. | 


Hurl'd from the lofty ſeat; at diſtance far, | 


The headlong courſers ſpurn his empty car; 
Till ſad P:iydamas the ſteeds reſtrain'd, 


And gave, Aftynous, to thy careful hand ; | | 


Then, fir'd to vengeance, ruſn'd amidſt the foe; 
Rage edg'd his (word, and ſtrengthen'd ev'ry blow. 
8 bold Teucer, in his country's cauſe, 
At Hector's breaſt a choſen arrow draws; | 

And had the weapon found the deſtin'd way, 
Thy fall, great Trojan! had renown'd that day. 
But Hector was not doom'd to periſh then: 
Th' all-wiſer Diſpoſer of the fates of men, 
Imperial ove) has preſent death withſtands ; 
or was ſuch glory due to Teucer's hands. 
At his full ſtretch as the tough ſtring he drew, 
Struck by an arm unſeen, it burſt in two; 
Down dropp'd the bow: the ſhaft with brazen head 
Fell innocent, and on the duſt lay dead. 
Th' aſtoniſh'd archer to great ax cries; 
Some God prevents our deſtin'd enterprize : 
Some God, propitious to the Tryan foe, 
Has, from my arm unfailing, ſtruck the bow, 


| Indulgent 'Zove , how plain thy favours ſhine, 


And broke the netve my hands had twin'd with art, 
Strong to impel the flight of many a dart. 

Since heav'n commands it, {Ajax made reply) 

Diſmiſs the bow, and lay thy arrows by 5 

Thy arms no leſs ſuffice the lance to wield, 

And quit the quiver ſor the pond'rous ſhield, - 

In the firſt ranks indulge thy thirſt of fame, 

Thy brave example ſhall the reſt infame. 

Fierce as they are, by long ſucceſſes vain; 

To force our fleet, or ev'n a ſhip to gain, 

Aſks toil, and ſweat, and blood: their utmoſt might 

Shall find it's match—No more: tis our's to fight. 
Then Teucer laid his faithleſs bow afide | 

The four-fold buckler o'er his ſhoulder ty'd ; 

On his brave head a creſted helm he plac'd, 

With nodding horfe-hair formidably grac'd; 

A dart, whoſe int with brafs refulgent ſhines, 
The warrior wields; and his great brother joins. 
This Hector ſaw, and thus expreſs'd his joy: 

Ye troops of Lycra, Dardanus, and Troy! 

Be mindful of yourſelves, your ancient fame, 

And ſpread your glory with the navy's flame. 
ode is with us; I ſaw his hand, but now, 
rom the proud archer ſtrike his vaunted bow. 


When happy nations bear the marks divine! 


How eaſy then, to ſee the ſinking ſtate 

Of realms accurſt, deſerted, reprobaco] $4.34 

Such is: the fate of Greece, and ſuch is our's: 
Behold, ye warriors, and exert your pow'rs. 

Death is the worſt; a fate which all muſt try; * 
And, for our country, *tis a bliſs to die. 

The gallant man, though ſlain in fight he be, 

Yet leaves his nation fafe, his children free; 


Entails a debt on all the grateful ſtate; 
His own brave friends ſhall glory in his fate; 
His wife live honour'd, all his race ſucceed ; 
And late poſterity enjoy the deed! 
This rouz'd the ſoul in ev'ry Trojan brealt 
The god-bke Hhax next his Greeks addreſt : + 
How long, ye warriors of the Argive race, 
(To gen'rous Argos what a dire diſgrace!) 1 5 
| ow 
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| NOTES, 
force the firſt line, and defeat the troops which de- 
fendcd it. X 
lt is with very great addreſs, that to the bit- 
terneſs of death, he adds the advantages that were 
to accrue after it. And the ancients are of opi- 
nion, that it would, be as advantageous for young 
ſoldiers to read this leflon, conciſe as it is, as all 
the volumes of Tyrtæus, wherein he endeavours to 
raiſe the ſpirits of his countrymen. Homer makes 
a noble enumeration 'of the parts wherein the hap- 
: e For having told us in an- 
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NOT EES. 
other place, the three great evils to which a town, 
when taken, is ſubje&t ; the flaughter of the men, 

the deſtruction of the place by fire, the leading of 
| thi wives and children into captivity ; now he 

reckons up the * that are contrary to thoſe 
calamities. To the flaughter of the men indeed 
he makes no oppoſition ; becauſe it is not neceſſary 
to the well-being of a city, that every individual 
ſhould be ſaved, and not a man ſlain. | 

+ The oration. of Hector is more ſplendid and 
| ſhining than that of Ajax, and alſo more * 
y rom 
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How long, on theſe curs'd confines will ye lie, 
Yet undetermin'd, or to live, or die? 
What hopes remain, what methods to retire, 
If once your veſſels catch the Tyvjan fire? 
Mark how the flames approach, how near they fall, 
How Heclar calls, and Troy obeys his call! 
Not to the dance that dreadful voice invites, - 
It calls to death, and all the rage of fights. 
Tis now no time for wiſdom or debates ; 
To your own hands are truſted all your fates : 
And better far in one deciſive ſtrife, 
One day ſhould end our labour, or our life; 
Than keep this Aer of barren ſands, 
Still preſs'd, and preſs'd by ſuch inglorious hands. 
The liſt'ning Grectans feel their leader's flame, 
And ev'ry. kindling boſom pants for fame. 
Then mutual f{laughters ſpread on either ſide ; 
By Hector here the Phocian Schedius dy'd ; 
There pierc'd by Ajax, funk Laodamat, 
Chief of the foot, of old Antenor”s race. 
Polydamas laid Otus on the ſand, 
The fierce commander of th* Hpeian band. 
His lance bold Mages at the victor threw ; 
'The victor ſtooping, from the death withdrew ; 
That valu'd life, O Phebus was thy care) 
ut Craſmus* boſom took the flying ſpear : 
His corps fell bleeding on the lipp*ry ſhore ; 
His radiant arms triumphant Meges bore... 
Dolaps, the ſon of Lampus ruſhes on, 
Sprung from the race of old Laomedon, 
And fam'd for proweſs in a well-fought field; 
He pierc'd the center of his ſounding ſhield : 
But Ages, Phyleus” ample breaſt-plate wore, 
Well known in fight on elles“ winding ſhore, 
"or king Euphetes gave the golden mail, 
Compact, and firm with many a jointed ſcale) 
Which off, in cities ſtorm'd, and battles won, 
Had ſav'd the father, and now ſaves the ſon, 
Full at the Trejan's head he urg'd his lance, 
Where the high plumes above the helmet dance, 
New-ting'd with Tyrian dye: in duſt below 
Shorn from the crelt, the purple honours glow. 
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| Meantime their fight the Spartan king ſurvey'd, 


And ſtood by Meges fide, a ſudden at 

Through Dolzps' thoulder urg'd his forceful dart, 

Which held it's paſſage through the panting heart, 
And ifſu'd at his breaſt. With thund”ring ſound 
The warrior falls, extended on the ground. 

In ruſh the conquꝰt ing Greets to ſpoil the (lain: 


But Hecbor's voice excites his kindred train I 


The hero moſt, from Hicetaon ſprung, 
Fierce Melanippus, gallant, brave, and young. 
He (ere to Troy the Grecians croſs'd the main) G 
Fed his large oxen on Percete's plain; 
But when oppreſt, his country claim'd his care, 
Return'd to lien, and excell'd in war: 
For this, in Priam's court he held his place, 
Belov'd no leſs than Priam's royal race. 
Him Hector ſingled, as his troops he led, 
And thus inflam'd him, pointing to the dead. 
Lo * cp lo where Den lics 
And is it thus our royal kinſman dies * 
OYermatch'd he falls; to two at once a prey, 
And lo! they bear the bloody arms away | 
Come'on—a diſtant war no longer wage, 
But hand to hand thy country's foes engage: 
Till Greece at once, and all her glory end ; 
Or {lion from her tow'ry height deſcend, 
Heav'd from the loweſt ſtone ; and bury all 
In one ſad ſepulchre, one common fall. 

Hector (this ſaid) ruſh'd forward on the foes: - 
With equal ardour Melanippus glows: 
Then Ajax thus O Greeks ! reſpect your fame, 
Reſpect yourſelves, and learn an honeſt ſhame: 
Let mutual rev'rence mutual warmth inſpire, 
And catch from breaſt to breaſt the noble fire. 
On valour's ſide the odds of combat lie, 


| The brave live glorious, or lamented die ; 


The wretch that trembles in the field of Fame, 

Meets death, and worſe than death, eternal ſhame, 
His gen'rous ſenſe henot in vain imparts; 

It ſunk, and rooted in the Grecian hearts. 

They join, they throng, they thicken at his call, 

And flank the navy with a brazen wall; * 

a Shields 
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from his ſentiments concerning the favour and aſ- 
fiſtance of Jupiter. But that of Ajax is the more 
politic, fuller of management, and adapted to per- 
tuade : for it abounds with no leſs than ſeven gene- 
rous arguments to inſpire refolution, He nd, — 
his people even to death, from the danger to which 
their navy was expoſed, which if once conſumed, 
they were never like to get home. And as the 
Trejans were bid to die, ſo * bids his men dare to 
die * and indeed with great neceſſity, for 
O. 12. 
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NOT RES. : 
the Trojans may recruit after the engagement, but 
for the Greeks, they had no better way than to ha- 
zard their lives; and if they ſhould gain 283 
elſe by it, yet at leaſt they would have a ſpeedy diſ- 
patch, not a lingering and dilatory deſtruction. 


wall out of their arms; and perhaps one might fay, 
it was from this paſſage Alls bo:rowed that oracle 


wood; ig like manner the Spartans were ſaid to 
* . 
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* The poet has built the Grecians a new ſort of - 


which he gave to the Athenians about their wall of 
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Shields touching ſhields, in order blaze above, 1 


Ant ftop the Trojans, _— impell'd by ,t. 


Why ſtand you diſtant, nor attempt a deed ? 
Lift the bold lance, and make ſome Tyejan bleed. 
He ſaid, and backward to the lines retir'd ; 
Forth ruſh'd the youth, witi: martial fury fir d. 
Beyond the foremoſt ranks ; his lance he threw, 
And round the black battalions caſt his view. | 
he troops of Tiny recede with ſudden fear, ; 
While the ſwift javelin hiſs'd along in air. 
Advancing Menalippus met the dart | 
With his bold breaſt, and felt it in his heart: 
Thund'rirg he falls: his falling arms reſound, 
And his broad buckler rings zgainſt the ground. 
'The victor leaps upon his proſtrate prize; 
Thus on a roe the well-breath'd beagle flies, | 
And reyds his fide, freſh-bleeding with the- dart 
The diſtant hunter ſent into his heart. 
Oblerving Hector to the reſcue flew; 
Bold as he was, Antilochus wathdrew: 
So when a ſavage, ranging o'er-theplain, 
Has torn the ſhepherd's dog, or ſhepherd ſwain ; 
While conſcious of the deed, he glares around, 
And hears the gath'ring multitude reſound, 
Timely he flies the yet-untaſted food, 
And gains the friendly ſhelter ofcthe wood. 
So fears the youth; all Tay with ſhouts purſue, 
While ftones and darts in mingled tempeſt flew ; 
Bt enter'd in the Grecian ranks he turns 
His manly breaſt, and with new fury burns. 
Now on the fleet the tides of Trans drove, 
Fierce to fulfil the ſtern decrees of. Fave: 
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The Sire of Gods, confirming Thetis pray'r. 
The Grecian ardour quench'd in deep deſpair ; - 


The fiery Spartan firſt, with loud applauſe, + But liits-to glory T;oy's prevailing bands, 

Warms the bold fon of Neſtar in his cauſe. Swells all their nearts, and ſlrengthens all their hands. 
Is there (he ſaid) in arms a youth like you, On /da's top he waits with longing eyes, 

So ſtrong to fight, ſo active to purſue ? To view the navy blazing to the ſkies; 


Then, nor till then, the ſcale of war ſhall turn, 

The Trans fly, and conquer'd Jian burn. 

Theſe fates revolv'd in his almighty mind, 

He raifes Hector to the work delign'd, “ 

Bids him with more than moral fury glow, 

And drives him, like a light'ning, on the foe. 

So Mars, when human crimes for vengeance call; 

Shakes his huge javelin, and whole armies fall. 

Not with more rage. a conflagration rolls, 

Wraps the vaſt mountains, and involves the poles. 

He foams with wrath ; beneath his gloomy brow 

Like fiery meteors his red eye- balls glow: 

'The radiant helmet onchis texnples burns, 

Waves when, he nods, and lightens as he turns: 

For Fove his ſplendor round the chief had thrown, 

And caſt the blaze of both the hoſt on one. 

Unhappy glories! for his fate was near, f 

Due to {tern Palias, and Pelides' ſpear: 

Yet ove deferr'd the death he was to pay, 

And gave what fate allow'd, the honours of a day! 
Now all on fire for fame, his breaſt, his eyes 


Burn at each foe, and ſingle ev'ry prize; 


Still at the cloſeſt ranks, the thickeſt fight, 
He points his a:dour, and exerts his might. 
The Grecian phalanx moveleſs as a tow r 
On all ſides batter'd, yet reſiſts his pow'r : 
So ſome tall rock o'erhangs the hoary main, 
By winds aſſail'd, by bi. lows beat in vain, 
Unmov' it hear, above, the tempe ſi blow, 
And ſees the wat'ry mountains break below. 


Girt 
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have a wall of bones: if ſo, we muſt allow the G 
not a little obliged to the poet. | 

* This picture of Hector, impulſed by Jupiter, 
13 a very finiſhed piece, and excels all the drawings 
of this hero which Homer has given us in ſoy various 
attitudes. He is here repreſented as an inſtrument 
in the hand of Jupiter, to bring about thoſe deſigns 
the Gods had long projected: ant as his fatal hour 


now 22 Jevue is willing to recompenſe his 


haſty death. with this ſhort-lived glory. Accord- 


* 
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a ſtorm, and the deſtruction he cauſes is reſembled 
to that which a lion makes among the herds. . The 
poet, by this heap of_ compariſons, raiſes the idea 
of the hero higher than any Gmple deſcription could 
reach. 

| + It may be aſked, what Pallas has to do with 
the Fates, or what power ſhe has over them? Homer 
ſpeaks thus, becauſe Minerva has already reſolved 
to ſuccour Achilles, and deceived Hector in che 
combat between theſe two heroes, as we find in 


ingly this being the laſt ſcene of victory he is to} book 22. Properly ſpeaking, Pallas is nothing 


a pear in, the poet introduces him with all imagina- 
bl: pomp, and adorns him with all the terror of a 
conqueror: his eyes ſparkle with fire, his mouth 
foams v ith fury, his figure is compared to the God 
of War, his rage is equalled to a conflagration and 


but the knowledge and wiſdom of Fove, and it 


| is wiſdom which preſides over the counſcls of his 


providence ; therefore ſhe 4 be locked upon as 
drawing all things to the fatal term to Which they 
are dec reed. b 
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Girt in ſurrounding flames, he ſeems to fall 
Like fire from e, and burſts upon them all: 
Burſts as a wave that from the clouds impends, “ 
And ſwell'd with tempeſts on the ſhip deſcends ; | 
White are the decks with foam; the winds aloud 
Howl o'er the maſts, and fing thro? ev'ry ſhroud : 
Pale, trembling, tir'd, the ſailors freeze with fears; 
And inſlant death on ev'ry weve appears. 
So pale the Greeks the eyes of Heclor meet, 
The chief ſo thunders, mid fo ſhakes the fleet. 

As when a lion, raſking from his den, 
Amidit the plain of Yotne wide-water'd fen, 
{W here num'rous oxen, as at caſe they feed, 
At large expatiate o'er the ranker mead,) 
Leaps on the herds before the herdſman's eyes ; 
The trembling herdſman far to diſtance flies: 
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Same lordly bull (the reſt difpers'd and fled) 

He ſingles out, arreſts, and lays him dead. 

"Thus from the rage of Jede - like Hector flew | 
All Greece in heaps ; but one he ſeiz'd, and flew. 
Mycencan Periphes, a mighty name, 

In wiſdom great, in arms well known to fame: 
The miniſter of ſtera Exryftheus* ite a 
Againſt Alcides, Cypreus, was his fire: 

The ſon redeem' d the honours of the race, | 
A ſon as gen'rous as the lice was baſe; | 
(Yer all his country's youth conſpicuous far 

In ev'ry virtue, or of peace or war: 
But doom'd to Hlector's ſtronger force to yield! 
Againſt the margin of his —_ ſhield 

He ſtruck his haſty foot: his heels up- ſprung; 
Supine he fell; his brazen helmet rung. 


On the fall'n chief th* invading Trejan preſt, 
And plung'd the pointed javelin in his breaſt, 
His circling friends, who ſtrove to guard too late 
Th' unhappy hero, fled, or ſhar'd his fate. 
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Chac'd from the foremoſt line, the Grecian train 
Now man the next, receding tow'rd the main: 
Wedg'd in one body at the tents they ſtand. 

Wall'd round with ſtezns, a gloomy, deſp'rate band. 
Now manly ſhame forbids th inglorious flight; 
Now fear tel confines them to the fight : 

Man courage breathes in man; but Neſſor molt 


(The ſage preſerver of the Grecian hoſt) 


xhorts, adjures, to guard thefe utmoſt ſhores ; 
And, by thetr parents, by themſelves, implores. 

O friends! be men: your gen'rousbreaſts infla me 
With mutual honour, and with mutual ſhame ! 
Think of your hopes, your fortunes; all the care 
Your wives, your infants, and your parents ſhare : 
Think of each living father's rev'rend head; 
Think of each e be with glory dead; 

Abſent, by me they ſpeak, by me they ſue; 
They aſk their ſafety and their fame from you: 
The Gods their fates on this one action lay, 
Andall are loſt, if you deſert the day. 

He ſpoke, and round him brezth'd heroic fires ; 
Minerva ſeconds what the Tape inſpires. 

The miſt of darkneſs e around them threw 
She clear'd, reſtoring all the war to view; 
A ſudden ray fhot beaming o'er the plain, 
And ſhew'd the fhores, the navy, and the main: 
Hector they ſaw, and all who fly, or fight, 
The ſcene rue to the blaze of light. 
Firſt of the field great Ajax ſtrikes their eyes, { 
His port majeſtic, and his ample ſize: 
A pond'rous mace, with ſtuds of tron crown'd, 
Full twenty cubits long, he ſwings around. 
Nor fights like others fix'd to certain lands, 
But looks a mowng tow'r above the bands 
High om the decks, with vaſt gigantic ſtride, 
The godlike hero ſtalks from fide to fide. 

So 
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NOTES. ee 
Longinus, obſerving that oftentimes the princi- 
pal beauty of writing conſiſts in ho ras e 
bling together of the great circumftances, and the 
ſtrength with which they are marked in the proper 
place, chuſes this paſſage of Hamer as a plain in- 
ſtance of it. Where {ſays that noble critic) in 
deſcribing the terror of a tempeſt, he takes care to 
expreſs whatever are the accidents of moſt. dread 
and horror in ſuch a ſituation : he is not content to 
tell us that the mariners were in danger, but he 
brings them before our eyes, as in a picture, upon 
the point of being every moment overwhelmed by 
every wave; nay, the very words and fyllables of 
the deſcription give us an image of their peril.” He 
ſhews, that a poet of Jeſs judgment would amuſe 
Himſelf in leſs important circumſtances, and ſpoil 


| NOTES. abs 
the whole effect of the image by minute, ill- choſen, 
or ſuperfluous particulars. 

+ This popular harangue of Nefor is juſtly ex- 


tolled as the ſtrongeſt and moſt perſuaſive piece of 


oratory imaginable. Mt contains in it every motive 
by which men can be affected; the preſervation of 
their wives and children, the ſecure poſſeſſion of 


their fortunes, the reſpect of their living parents, 


and the due regard for the memory of thoſe tliat 
were departed: by theſe he diverts the Grecrans 
from any thoughts of flight in the artiele of extreme 
eril. 
n 1 In this book, Hemer, to raiſe the valour of 
Hector, gives him Neptune for an antay oniſt; and 
to raiſe tbat of Ajax, he firſt oppoſed to him Hector. 
ſupported by 4p://9, and now the lame Hector im- 
6 bs pzlicd 
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So when a horſeman from the wat' ry mead 

(uy in the manage of the bounding ſteed) 
rives four fair courſers pradlis'd to obey * 

To ſome great city through the public way; 

Safe in his att, as fide by fide they run, ? 

He ſhifts his ſeat, and vaults from one to one; 

And now to this, and now to that he flies; 

Admiring numbers follow with their-eyes. 

From ſhip to ſhip thns Ajax ſwittly flew, 

No leſs the wonder of the warring crew. 

As furious Hector thunder'd threats aloud, 

And ruſh'd enrag'd before the Trojan croud : 

Then ſwift 1nvades the ſhips, whoſe beaky prores 

Lay rank'd contiguous on the bending ſhores. 

So the ſtrong eagle from his airy height, | 

Who marksthe ſwans” or cranes'“ embody'd flight, 

Stoops down impetuous, while they light for food, 

And ſtooping, darkens with his wings the flood. 

Jvve leads him on with his almiglity hand, 

And breathes fierce ſpirits in his follbwing band. 

The warring nations meet, the battle roars, 

Thick beats the combat on the ſounding prores. 

Thou would'ſt have thought, fo furious was their fire, 

No force could tame them, and no toil could tire; 

As if new vigour from new fights they won, 

And the long battle was but then begun. 

Greece yet unconquer'd, kept alive the war, 

Secure of death, confiding in deſpair ; 
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Trey in proud hopes already vie wd the main 
Bright with the blaze, and red with heroes flair ! 
Like ſtrength is felt from hope, and from deſyair, 
And each contends, as his were all the war. 
"F was. thou, bold Hefor! whole reſiſtleſs hand 
Firſt ſeiz'd a ſhip on that conteſted ſtrand ; 
The ſame which dead Protefiixits bore,t | 
The firſt that touch'd th* unhappy T roen ſhore : 
For this in arms the warring nations ſtood, 
And bath'dtheir gen'rous breaſts with mutual blood. 
No room to-poize the lance, or bend the bow; 
But hand to hand, and man to man they grow : 
Wounded, they wound; and feek each other's hearts- 
With faulchions, axes, {words,. and ſhorten'd darts. 
i be faulchions ring, ſhields rattle, axes ſound, 
Swords flath.in air, or glitter on the ground; 
With ſtreaming blood e lipp'ry ſhores are dy d. 


And ſlaughter d heroes ſwell the dreadful tide... 


Still raging Heclar with his ample hand 
Graſps the high ſtern, aud gives this loud command. 
Haſte, bring the flames! the toil of ten long years- 
Is finiſn'd; and the day deſir'd appears! | 
This happy day with acclamations greet, 
Bright with deſtruction of yon hoſtile fleet. 
The coward-counſols of a tim'tous:thro 
Of rev'rend dotards, check'd our glory long: 4 
Too long Fove lull'd us with lethargic chat ms, 
But now in peals of thunder oalls to arms ; 
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pelled and feconded by Jupitar himſelf. Theſe are | 


ilcokes of a maſter-hand. 

*The compariſon which Hamer here introduces, 
is a demonſtration that the art of mounting and 
managing horſes was brought to ſo great a perfec- 
tion in theſe early times, that one-man could mana 
four at once, and Jeap from one to the other even 
when they. ran full ſpeed. But ſome objeR, that 
the cuſtom of riding was not known in Greece at the 
time of the Tran war: beſides, they ſay the com- 
pariſon is not juſt, for the horſes are ſaid to run full 
ſpeed, whereas the ſhips ſtand firm and unmoved. 
Had Hemer put the compariſon in the mouth of one 
of his heroes, the objection had been juſt, and he 


uilty of an inconſiſtency ; but it is he himſelf who 


peaks: ſaddle-horſes were in uſe in his age, and 
any poet may be allowed to illuſtrate pieces of an- 
tiquity by images familiar to his own times. This 


is ſufhcient for the firſt objection; nor is the ſecond 
more reaſonable; for it is not abſolutely neceſſary 
that compariſons ſhould correſpond in every par- 
ticular ; it ſuffices if there be a general reſemblance. 
This is only U «A IA to ſhew the agility of Ajax, 
who palles ſwiftly from one veſſel to another, and 
is therefore entirely juſt. 


— 


NOTE Ss. | 
+ Homer feigns that Hector laid hold on the ſhip. 
of the dead Protefilgiis, rather than on that of any 
other, thatthe might not diſgrace any of his Greciun 


— 


„ 
generals. 


1 Hamer adds this with a great deal of art and 


ge F prudence, to anſwer beforehand all the objections 


which he well foreſaw might be made, becauſe 
Hector never till now attacks the Greciant in their 
camp, or endeavours to burn their navy. He was 
retained by the elders of Troy, who frozen with fear 


at the ſight of Achilles, never ſuffered him to march 


from the ramparts. Our author ſorgets nothing- 
that has the — of truth; but he had yet a 
farther reaſon for inſerting this, as it exalts the 
lory of his principal hero: theſe elders of T roy: 

thought it leſs difficult to defeat the Greeks, thoug 
defended with ſtrong entrenchments, while Achilles 
was not with them; than to overcome them with-- 
out entrenchments when he-afliited them. And this 
is the reaſon that they prohibited Hector before, and 
permit him now, to ſally upon the enemy. | 
Hector ſeems to be ſenſible of an extraordinary 
impulſe from heaven, ſignified by theſe words, he 
moſt mighty. hand of Jove puſhing him au. It is no 
more 
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In this great day he crowns our full deſires, 
Wakes all our force, and ſeconds all our fires. 
He ſpoke—the warriors, at his fierce command, 
Pour a new _ on the Grecian band. 
Ev'n Ajax'paus'd,; {fo thick the jay'lins fly) 
Step'd back, and doubted or to live,” or die: 
Yet where the oars are plac'd, he ſtands to wait 
What chief approaching dares attempt his fate: 
Ev'n to the laſt, his naval charge defends, 
Now ſhakes his ſpear, now lifts, and now protends ; 
Ev'n yet, the Greeks with piercing ſhouts inſpires, 
Amidſt attacks, and deaths, and darts, and res. 
O friends! O heroes! names for ever dear,“ 
Once ſons of Mars, and thunderbolts of war! 
Ah! yet be mindful of your old renown, 
Your great forefathers* virtues and your own. 
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What aids expect you in this utmoſt trait ? 
What bulwarks riſing between you and fate ? 
No aids, no bulwarks your retreat attend, 
No friends to help, no city to q fend. 

is ſpot is all you have, to loſe or keep; 


Ih 
There ſtand the Thojanis, and here rolls the deep. 


Tis hoſtile ground you tread; your native lands 
Far, far from hence: your ſates are in your hands. 

Raging he ſpoke; nor farther waſtes his breath, 
But turns his javelin to the work of death. 
Whate'er bold Trejan arm'd his daring hands 

ſhips with flaming brands, 

So well the chief his naval weapon ſped, 
The lucklels warrior at his ſtern lay dead: 
Full twelve, the boldeſt, in a moment fell, 


Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell. 
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more than any other perſon would be ready to ima- 
ine, who ſhould riſe from a ſtate of diſtreſs or in- 
88 into one of good fortune, vigour, and 
aQtivity. * | | 
* There is great ſtrength, cloſeneſs, and ſpirit in 
this ſpeech, and one might (like many eritics) em- 
ploy a whole page in extolling and - admiring it in 
eneral terms, 
uch commentators, who are always giving us ex- 
clamations, inſtead of criticiſms, may be a mark of 
great admiration, but of little vg Sa Of what 
uſe is this either to a reader who has a taſte, or to 
one who has not? 'To admire a fine pallage is 
what the former will do without us, and what the 


latter cannot be taught to do by us. However we 


ought gratefully to acknowledge the good-nature of 


moſt people, who are not only pleaſed with this 
ſuperficial applauſe given to fine paſſages, but are 
likewiſe inclined to transfer to the critic, who only 
points at theſe beauties, part of the admiration juſtly 
due to the poet. This is a cheap and _y way to 
fame, which many writers ancient and modern have 
1 with great ſucceſs. Formerly indeed this 


No. 12, 


ut ſure the perpetual rapture of 


ort of authors had modeſty, and were humbly 
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NOTES. 


content to call their performances only forilegia or 


poſies e but ſome of late have paſſed ſuch collections 
on the world for criticiſms of great depth and learn- 
ing, and ſeem to expect the ſame flowers ſhould 
pleaſe us better, in theſe paltry noſegays of their 
own making up, than in the native garden where 
they grew. As this practice of extolting without 
giving reaſons, is very convenient for moſt writers, 
o it excellently [vits the ignorance or lazineſs of 
ſome readers, who will come into any ſentiment 
rather than take the trouble of refuting it. Thus 
the compliment is mutual: for as ſuch critics do 
net tax their readers with any thought to underſtand 
them, ſo their readers in return advance nothing in 
oppoſition to ſuch critics; They may go roundly 
on, admiring and exclaiming in this manner; 
What an exquiſite ſpirit of poetry—How beauti- 
ful a circumſtance— What delicacy of ſentiment— 
With what art has the poet—In how ſublime and 


juſt a manner How timely tmagined— How won 


derfully beautiful and poetical“ And fo proceed, 
without one reaſon to interrupt the courſe of their 
eloquence, moſt comfortably and ignorantly apoſ- 
trophiſing to the end of the chapter. | 
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Tus $1xTH BATTLE: THE ACTS AND DEATH or PATROCLUS.. 


Patroclus. (ir purſuance of the requeſt. of Neſtor in the-elenenth book) intreats PRO 
e of 2 with Achilles s'{ro2ps and arirtour. He 


purſuit 2 


content 9 with reſcuing the fleet, without ft 


rther 


T 


: 


illes ts ſuffer him to go-to, the: 
res 1e it, but at the ſame time charges him 
Ihe enemy, : 


| | + armour, horſes, ſoldjers, am 
chilles are deſcribed. Achilles offers a I:bation for thi hich if his friend, | 


ics of Achilles ar df 
5 the Myrmidons to battle. 


AS T 


The Trojans" at the her n | riot 

that hero, are caſt into the utmoſt conſternation; he beats them off from the d, Hector himſel 

dan is killed, though Jupiter was averſe to hit fate. Several other particulars of the B 
heat of which, Patrochus, neglectiug the ordert i Achil 


repulſes and diſarms him, Euphorbus wounds him, and 


SC CO | after which Patroclus- 
t of Patroclus in Achilles's armour, taking. bim fon 
alle are deſcribed in tha. 


es, purſues the foe to the walls of Troy; where A vile: 
Recke Rills him ; which concludes the book... 1 5 


O warr'd both armies on th enſanguin'd | 


” Ev 


ſhore, | 
While the black veſſels ſmok'd with human 
gore. | | | 


Meantime Patreclus to 4ehilles flies; 
The ſtreaming tears fall copious from his 
Not faſter, trickling to the plains below, 
From the tall rock the ſahle waters flow. 


eyes; 


NOTES. 

#* We have at the entrance of this book one of 
the moſt beautiful parts of the Iliad. Phe two dif- 
ferent characters are admirably ſuſtained in the 
digtogue of the two heroes, wherein there is not a 
period but ſtrongly marks not only their natural 
temper, but that particular diſpoſition: of mind in 


either, which ariſes from the preſent ſtate of affairs.. 


We ſee Patroclus touched with the deepeſt com- 

aſfion for the misfortune of the Greeks, (whom the 
Fee bad. forced to retreat to their ſhips, and 
which ſhips were on the point of burning) proſtra- 
ting himſelf before the veſſel of Achilles, and pour- 


ing out his tears at his fees. Achilles, flruck with 


1 


countrymen, the utmoſt he can hope from the latter, 


= Divine 
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the grief of his friend, demands the cauſe of it. 
Patraclus, pointing to the ſhips, where the flames 
already began to niſe, tells him he is harder than the 
rocks or ſea which lay in proſpect before them, if 
he is not touched with fo moving a ſpectacle, and 
can ſee in cold blood his friends periſhing before his 
eyes. As nothing can be more natural and affecting 
than the ſpeech of Patroclus, ſo nothing is mere 
lively and pictureſque than the attitude fe is here- 
deſcribed in. The pathetic, of Patreclus's ſpeech is 
finely contraſted by the er of that of Achilles... 
While the former is melting with ſorrow for his 
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Divine Pelides, with compaſſion mov'd, 

Thus ſpoke, indulgent to his beſt Helo d.“ 
Patraclus, fay,. What grief thy boſom bears, 

That flows ſo-faſt in thats unmanly tears ? 

No girl, no infant whom the mother keepst 

From her lov'd breaſt, with fonder paiſion weeps ; 


— 


r 


Clung to her knees, and reaching at her arms, 
Than thou aſt mine! Oh tell me, to what end 
Thy melting ſorrows thus purſue thy fri nd ? 

| ricy'ſt thou for me, or for my martial band? 


Or come ſad tidings from our native land ? 5 
ur 
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NOTE S. | 

is but to borrq his armour and troops; to obtain 
his perſonal aſſiſtance he knows. is impoſſible. At 
the very inſtant that Achilles is moved to alk the 
cauſe of his friend's concern, he ſeems to fay that 
nothingcauld deſerve it but the death of their fathers; 
and in the ſame breath ſpeaks of the total deſtruction 
of the Greeks as of too debt a cauſe for tear. Ha- 
troclus, at the opening of this ſpeech, dares not 
name Agamemnon even for being wounded ; and 
after he has tried to bend him by all the arguments 
that could affct an human breaſt; concludes by ſup- 

oling that ſome oracle or ſupernatural inſpiration 
is the cauſe that with-holds his Ans hat can 
match the fierceneſs of his anſwer? which implies, 
that not the oracles of heaven itſelf ſhould be re- 
garded, if they ſtood in competition with his reſent- 
ment: that if he yields, it muſt be through his own 
mere motiye: the only reaſon he has ever to yield, 
is that nature itſelf cannot ſupport anger eternally : 
and 1frhe-yields now, it is only becaute he had be- 
fore determined to do ſo at a certain time, book . 
That time was not till'the flames ſhould approach 
to his own. ſhips, till the laſt article of danger, and 
that not of danger to Greece, but to himfelt. Thus 
his very pity has: the ſterneſt qualifications, in the 
world. After all, what is it he yields to? only to 
ſyffer his friend to go in his ſtead, juſt to ſave —— 
from preſent ruin, but he expreſsly forbids him to 
proceed any farther in their aſſiſtance, than barely 
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to put out the fires, and ſecure his own and his | 


friends return into their country: and all this con- 
cludes with a wiſh, that (if it were poſſible) every 
 Gre#F and every Trejan might periſh except them- 
ſelves. Sach is that torath of Achilles, that more 
than wrati, as the Greet word implies, which Ho. 
mer has painted in ſo ſtrong a colouring. | 
* The friendſhip of Achilles and Patraclus is cele- 
brated by all antiquity: and Hamer, notwithſtand- 
ing the anger of Achilles was his profeſſed ſubject, 
has found the ſecret to-diſcover, through tat very 
„anger, the ſofter parts of his character. In this 
view we ſtall find him gererous in his temper, 
deſpiſing gain and booty, and as far as his honour is. 
not concerned, fond of his miſtrefs, and ealy to his 
friend: not proud, but when injured ; and not 
mor revengelul when 
4 


SS 


ill uſed, than grateful and 
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gentle when reſpectfully treated. © Patroclus (ſays 
| Phileflratus, who probably grounds his aſſertion on 
ſome ancient tradition) was not ſo much older than 
Achilles as to pretend to direct him, but of a tender, 
modeſt, and unaſſuming nature; conſtant and dili- 
gent in his attendance, and ſeeming to have no 
affections but thoſe of his friends.” The {ime au- 
thor has a very pretty pallage, where Ajax is intro- 
duced inquiring of Achilles, which of all his war- 
* like actions were the moſt difficult and dangerous to 
him? He anſwers, thoſe which he undertook for 
the ſake of his friends. And which (continues Ajax) 
were the moſt pleaſing and eaſy ? The very) ſame, 
replies Achilles, He then 'alks him, which of all 
the wounds he ever bore in battle was the moſt pain- 
ful to him? Achilles anſwers, that which he re- 
ceived from Hectar. But Hector, ſays Ajax, nevery 
gave you a wound. Ves, replies Achilles, a mortal 
one, when he flew my friend Patroclus. It is ſaid 
in the life of Alexander the Great, that when that 
prixce viſited the monuments of the heroes at Trey, 
and placed a crown upon the tomb of Achilles ; his 
friend Hephe/tion placed another on that of Patraclus, 
as an intimation of his being to Alexander what the 
other was to Achilles, On which occaſion the ſay- 
ing of Alexander is recorded; That Achilles was hp 
py. indeed, far having had ſuch a friend to love him 
living, and ſuch a poet to celebrate: him dead. 

+ We know the obvious tran{lation of this paſſage - 
makes the compariſon conſiſt only in the tears of the 
infant, applied to thoſe of Patroclus. But certainly 
the idea of the ſimile will be much finer, if we 
comprehend alſo in it the mother's fondneſs and 
concern, awakened by this uneaſineſs of the child, 
which no leſs aptly correſponds with the tenderneſs 
of Achilles on the 55 ht of his friend's afffiction. And 
there is yet a. third branch of the compariſon, in- 
that purſuit, and conſtant application the infant- 
makes to the mother, in the ſame manner as Patro- 
clus follows Achilles with his grief, till he forces him 
to take notice of it. We think (all theſe circum- 
ſtances laid together) nothing can be more affecting 
or exact in all it's views, than this ſimilitude;. 
which, without that regard, has perhaps ſeemed but: 
low and trivial to an unreflecting reader. 
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Cur fathers live, (our firſt, moſt tender care) 
Thy good Menaetins breathes the vital air, 
And hoary Peleus yet extends his days; 
Pleas'd in their age to hear their children's praiſe, 
Or may fome meaner cauſe thy pity claim? 
Perhaps yon reliques of the Grecian name, 
Doom'd in their ſhips to fink. by fire and ſword, 
And pay the fortcit of their haughty lord? 
Whatc'er the cauſe, reveal thy Re care, 
And ſpeak thoſe ſorrows which a friend would ſhare. 
A ſigh, that inſtant, from his boſom broke, 
Another follow'd, and Patraclus ſpoke. | | 
Let Greece at length with pity touch thy breaſt, * 
Lb over a Greek ; and, once; of Greeks the beſt ! 
Lo! ev'ry chief that might her fate prevent, 
Lies pierc'd with wounds, and bleeding in his tent. 
Furypylus, Tydides, Atreus' fon, F 
And wife Uly/es, at the navy groan 
More for their country's wounds, than for theirown. 
Their pain, ſoft arts of pharmacy can eaſe, 
Thy breaſt alone no lenitives appeaſe. 
May never rage like thine my ſoul enſlave, 


O great in vain! unprofitably brave 


Thy country {lighted in her laſt diſtreſs, 


What friend, what man, from thee ſhall hope re- 
dreſs ? | 


No men unborn, and ages yet. behind, 
Shall curſe that fierce, that unforgiving mind. 
O man unpitying! if of man thy race; 
But ſure thou ſpring'ſt not from a ſoft embrace, 
Nor ever am'rous hero caus'd thy birth, | | 
Nor ever tender Goddeſs brought thee forth. *- 
Some rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee form, 
And raging ſeas produc'd theein a ftorm, 
A ſoul well-ſuiting that tempeſtuous kind, 
So rough 7 manners, ſo untam'd thy mind. 
If ſome dire oracle thy breaſt alarm, | 
If aught from ove, or Thetis, {top thy arm, 
Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may ſhine, 
If I but lead the Myrmidonian line: © 
Clad in thy dreadful arms if I appear, 
Proud Troy ſhall tremble, and deſert the war: 
Without thy perſon Greece ſhall win the day, 
And thy mere image chace her foes away. T 
Preſs'd by freſh forces, her o'erlabour'd train 
Shall quit the ſhips, and Greece reſpire again. 
Thus, blind to fate! with ſupplicating breath, 
Thou beg'ſt his arms, and in his arms thy death. 
Unfortunately good! a boding ſigh 
Thy friend return'd; and with it this reply: 
Patrechus! thy Achilles knows no fears; 
Nor words from Fove, nor Qracles he hears ; 


Not 
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NOTE S$ 
* The. commentators labour to prove that the 
words in the original, which begin this ſpeech, are 
not meant to deſire Achilles to bear no farther re- 
ſentment againſt the Greets, but only not to be diſ- 
pleaſed at the tears which Patraclus ſheds for their 
misfortune. Patrechs (they ſay) was not fo im- 
prudent to. begin. his interceſſion in that manner, 
when there was need of ſomething more inſinuating. 
But this ſeems to be an exceſs of refinement; the 
purpoſe of every period in his ſpeech is to.perſuade 
Achilles to lay aſide his anger; why then may he not 
begin by deſiring it? The whole queſtion is whe- 
ther he may ſpeak only in favour of the Greeks in the 
firſt half of the verſe, or in the latter? for in the 
ſame line he repreſents their diſtreſs. It is plain 
he treats him without much reſerve, calls him im- 
placable, inexorable, and even miſchievous. We 
do not ſee wherein the caution of this ſpeech con- 
ſiſts; it is a generous, unartful petition, whereof 
Achilles's nature would much more approve, than of 
all the artifice of Uly/es, (to which he expreſſed his 
hatred in the niath book.) | k 
+ Patraclus in mentioning the wounded princes 
to Achilles, takes care not to put Aęamemnon firſt, 
leſt that odious name ſtriking his car on a ſudden, 


ſhould ſhut it againſt the reſt of his diſcourſe; nei- 
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ther does he name him laſt, for fear Achilles dwel- 
ling upon it ſhould fall into a paſſion : but He ſlides 
it into the middle, mixing and © confounding it 
with the reſt, that it might not be taken too much 
notice of, and that the names which precede and 
follow it may.diminiſh the hatred it might excite. 
Wherefore he does not ſo much as accompany it 
with an epithet. | 

{ It is hard to conceive a greater compliment, or 
one that could more touch the warlike ambition of 
Achilles, than this which Hamer puts into the mouth 
of Patroclus. It was allo an encomium which he 
could not ſuſpect of flattery; ſince the perſon who 
made it deſires to hazard his life upon the ſecurity 
that the enemy could not ſupport the ſight of the 
very armour of Achilles: and indeed A. hilles himſelf 
ſeems to entertain no leſs a thought, in the anſwer 
to this ſpeech, where he aſcribes the flight of Troy 
to the blazing of his helmet; a circumſtance won- 
derfully fine, and nobly exalting the idea of this 
hero's terrible character. Belides all this, Hamer 
had it in view to prepare hereby the wonderful 
incident that is to enſue in the eighteenth book, 
where the very ſight of Achilles from his ſhip turns 
the fortune of the war. 
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Nor aught a mother's caution can ſuggeſt ; 

The tyrant's pride lies rooted in my breaſt. 

My wrongs, my wrongs,my conſtant thought engage, 
Thoſe, my fole oracles, inſpire my rage: 

I made him tyrant : gave him pow'r to wrong 
Ev'n me: I felt it; and hall feel it long. 

The maid, my black-ey'd maid, he forc'd away, 
Due to the toils of many a well-fought day : 
Due to my conqueſt of her father's reign ; 

Due to the votes of all the Grecian train. 

Fram me he forc'd her ; me, the bold and brave, 
Diſgrac d, diſhonour'd, like the meaneſt ſlave, 
But bear we this—the wrongs I grieve are paſt; 
"Tis time our fury ſhould relent at laſt : 

I fix'd it's date; the day I wiſh'd appears: 
Now Hector to my ſhips his battle bears, 

The flames my eyes, the ſhouts invade my ears. 
Go then, Patreclus! court fair honour's charms 
In Troy's fam'd fields, and in Achilles“ arms: 
Lead forth my martial Myrmidons to hight, 

Go fave the fleets, and conquer in my right. 

See the thin reliques of their baffled band, 

At the laſt edge of yon deſerted land! 

Behold all zen on their ſhips deſcends | 

How the cloud blackens, how the ſtorm impends ! 
It was not thus, when, at my ſight amaz'd, 
Trey ſaw and trembled, as this helmet blaz'd : 


Had not th' injurious king our friendſhip loft, 

Yon ample trench had bury'd half her holt, 

No.camps, no bulwarks now the Trojans tear, 

Thoſe are not dreadful, no Achilles there: 

No longer flames the lance of Tydeus* ſon; “ 

No more your gen'ral calls his heroes on ; 

Hector, alone, I hear; his dreadful breath | 

Commands your ſlaughter, or proclaims your 
death. 

Vet now, Patreclus, iſſue to the plain; 

Now fave the ſhips, the riſing fires reſtrain, | 

And give the Greeks to vilit Greece again. 

But heed my words, and mark a friend's com- 
mand 

Who truſts his fame and honours in thy hand, 

And from thy deeds expects, th' Achatan hoſt 

Shall render back the beauteous maid he loſt : + 

Rage uncontroul'd through all the hoſtile crew, 

But touch not Hector, Heeter is my due. 

Though e in thunder ſhould command the war, 

Be juſt, conſult my glory, and forbear. 

'The fleet once ſav'd, deſiſt from farther chace, 

Nor lead to Ilion's walls the Grecian race; 

Some adverſe God thy raſltineſs may deſtroy ; 

Some God, like Phelus, ever kind to Try. 

Let Greece redeem'd from this deſtructive ſtrait, 

Do her own work, and leave the reſt to fate. 


Oh! 


NOTE Ss. 

* By what Achilles here ſays, joining Diomede to 
Agamemnon in this taunting reflection, one may 
juſtly ſuſpe& there was ſome particular diſagree- 
ment and emulation between theſe two heroes. 
This we may ſuppoſe to be the more natural, be- 
cauſe Diomede was of all the Greeks confeſſedly the 
neareſt in fame and courage to Achrlles, and there- 
fore the moſt likely to move his envy, as being the 
moſt likely to ſupply his place. The ſame ſenti- 
ments are to be obſerved in Diomede with regard to 
Achilles; he is always confident in his own valour, 
and therefore in their greateſt extremities he no 
where acknowledges the neceſſity of appeaſing 
Achilles, but always in council appears moſt forward 


and reſolute to carry on the war without him. For 


this reaſon he was not thought a fit ambaſſador to 
Achilles; and upon return from the embaſly, he 
breaks into a ſevere reflection, not only upon Achil- 
les, but even upon Agamemnon, who had ſent this 
embaſly to him: * I with thou hadſt not ſent theſe 
ſupplications and gifts to Achilles; his inſolence was 
extreme before, but now his arrogance will be in- 
tolerable; let us not mind whether he goes or ſtays, 
but do our duty and prepare for the battle.” 


But this is what the Greets had already offered 
No. 12. 


NOTE 5s. 
to do, and which he has refuſed ; this then is an in- 
equality in Achilles's manners? Not at all: Achilles 
is {till ambitious; when he refuſed theſe preſents, 
the Greeks were not low enough, he would not re- 
ceive them till they were reduced to the laſt ex- 
8 and till he was ſufficiently revenged by their 
loſſes. 

} This injunction of Achilles is highly correſpon- 
dent to his ambitious character: he is by no means 
willing that the conqueſt of Hector ſhould be 
atchieved by any hand but his own: in that point 
of glory he is jealous even of his deareſt friend. 
This alſo wonderfully ſttengthens the idea we 
have of his implacability and reſentment; {jnce 
at the ſame” time that nothing can move him to 
aſſiſt the Greets in the battle, we fee it is the 
utmoſt force upon his nature to abſtain from it, by 
the fear he manifeſts leſt any other ſhould ſubdue 
this hero. | = 
I Achilles tells Patroclus, that if he purſues the 
foe too far, whether he ſhall be victor or vanquiſhed, 
it muſt prove either way prejudical to his glory. 
For by the former, the Greeks having no more need 
of Achilles's aid, will not reſtore him his captive, 
135 try any more to appeaſe him by preſents: by 
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Oh! would to all th' immortal pow'rs above, * 


Apollo, Pallas, and almighty Jove ! 


That not one Tryan might be left alive, 
And not a Greek of all the race ſurvive; 
Might only we the vaſt deſtruction ſhun, 
And only we deſtroy th* accurſed town! 
Such conf*rence held the chiefs: while on the ſtrand 
Great Fove with conqueſt crown'd the Trojan band, 


Ajax no more the ſounding ſtorm ſuſtain'd, F 


So thick, the darts an iron tempeſt rain'd : 
On his tir'd arm the weighty buckler hung; 
His hollow helm with falling javelins rung; 
His breath, in quick, ſhort pantings, comes, and goes; 
And painful ſweat from all his members flows. 
Spent and o'er-power'd, he barely breathes at moſt; 
Yet ſcarce an army ſtirs him from his poſt: 
Dangers on dangers all around him grow, 
And toll to toil, ar.d woe ſucceeds to woe. 

Say, muſes, thron'd above the ſtarry frame, 
How firſt the navy blaz'd with Trejan flame? 

Stern Hector wav *d his ſword: and ſtanding near 
Where furious Ajax ply'd his aſhen ſpear, 
Full on the lance a ſtroke ſo juſtly ſped, 
That the broad faulchion lopp'd it's brazen head : 


Mem 


_— 


His pointleſs ſpear the warrior ſhakes in vain 
The brazen head falls ſounding on the plain: 
Great Ajax ſaw, and own'd the hand divine, 4 
Confeſling ye, and trembling at the ſign; 
Warn'd, be retreats. Then ſwift from all ſides pour 
The hifling brands; thick ſtreams the fiery ſhow'r ;. 
O'er the high ſtern the curling volumes riſe, 
And ſheets of rolling ſmoke involve the ſkies. 

Divine Achilles view'd the rriing flames, $ 
And ſmote his thigh, and thus aloud exclaims. 
Arm, arm Patraclus! lo, the blaze aſpires! 
The glowing ocean reddens with the fires. 
Arm, ere our veſſels catch the ſpreading flame; 
Arm, ere the Grecians be no more a name; 
I haſte to bring the troops he hero ſaid; 
The friend with ardour and with joy obey'd. 

He cas'd his limbs in braſs, and firſt around 
His manly legs, with ſilver buckles bound 
The claſping greaves ; then to his breaſt applies 
The flamy cuiraſs, of a thouſand dyes : 
Emblaz'd with ſtuds of gold, his faulchion ſhone, 
In the rich belt, as in a bo zone. 
Achilles' ſhield his ample ſhoulders ſpread, 
Achilles helmet nodded o'er his head. 

Adorn'e 


NOTE 8. 
the latter, his arms would be left in the enemy's 
hands, and he himſelf upbraided with the death of 
Patraclus. | 
* Achilles from his overflowing gall vents this 


execration : the Trojans he hates as profeſſed ene- 


mies, and he deteſts the Grecians as people who had 
with calmneſs overlooked his wrongs. Some of the 
ancient critics not entering into the manners of 
Achilles, would have expunged this imprecation, as 
uttering an univerſal malevolence to mankind. 
This violence agrees perfectly with his implacable 
character. But one may obſerve at the ſame time 
that the mighty force of friendſhip, if for the fake 
of his dear Palracius he will protect and ſecure 
thoſe Greeks whoſe deſtruction he withes. What 
a little qualiftes this bloody wiſh, is, that we may 
ſuppoſe it ſpoken with great unreſervedneſs, as in 
ſecret, and between friends. Some remark upon 
the abſurdity of this wiſh. Upon the ſuppoſition 
that * had granted it, if all the Trojans and 
Oreels were deſtroyed, and only Achilles and Patre- 
clus left to conquer Troy, they aſk what would be the 
victory without any enemies, and the triumph with- 
out any ſpectators? But the anſwer is very obvious; 
Hemer intends to paint a man in palſion; the wiſhes 
and ſchemes of ſuch an one are ſeldom conformable 
to reaſon ; and the manners are preſerved the better, 
the leſs they are repreſented to be ſo. 
| 5 


NOTE s. | 

+ This deſcription of Ajax wearied out with bat- 
tle, is a paſſage of exquiſite life and beauty: yet what 
we think nobler than the deſcription itſelf, is what 
he ſays at the end of it, that his hero even in this 
excels of fatigue and languor, could ſcarce be moved 
from his por by the efforts of a whole army. 

In the Greek there is added an explication of 
this ſign, which has no other alluſion to the action, 
but a very odd one in a ſingle phraſe or metaphor, 
which is to the following effect: 

So ſcem'd their hopes cut off by heav'n's high Lord, 
So doom'd to fall before the Trojan ſword. 

$ This event is prepared with a great deal of art 
and probability. That effect which a multitude of 
ſpeeches was not able to accompliſh, one Jamentable 
ſpectacle, the ſight of the flames, at length brings 
to paſs, and moves Achilles to compaſſion. This it 
was (ſay the ancients) that moved the tragedians to 
make viſible repreſentations of miſery; for the 
ſpectators beholding people in unhappy circum- 
1 find their ſouls more deeply touched, than 
by all the ſtrains of rhetoric. 

|| Homer does not amuſe himſelf here to deſcribe 
theſe arms of Achilles at length, for beſides that the 
time permits it not, he reſerves this deſcription for 
the new armour which Teth:s ſhall bring that hero; 
a deſcription which will be placed in a more quiet 


moment, and which will give him all the leifure of 
| making 
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Adorn'd in all his terrible array, 
He flaſh'd around intolerable day. 


Alone, untouch'd, Pelides 25 ſlands, 
Not to be pois'd but by Pelides hands; 


From Pelion's ſhady brow the plant entire 


Old Chiron rent, and ſhap'd it for it's fire ; 
W hoſe ſon's great arm alone the weapon wields, 
The death of heroes, and the dread of fields. 
Then brave Automedon (an honour'd name, 
The ſecond to his lord in love and fame, 
In peace his friend, and partner of the war) 
The winged courlers harneſs'd to the car: 
YXanthus and Balius, of immortal breed, 
Sprung from the wind, and like the wind in ſpeed; 
Whom the wing'd Harpye, ſwift Podarge, bore, 
By Zephyr pregnant on the breezy ſhore. 
Swiſt Pedaſus was added to their fide, 
Once great Actions, now Achilles pride) 
ho, like in ſtrength, in ſwiftneſs, and in grace, 
A mortal courſer match'd th* immortal race. 


Achilles ſpeeds from tent to tent, and warms 
His hardy Myrmidons to blood and arms. 
All breathing death, around their chicf they ſtand, 
A grim, terrific, formidable band : 
Grim as voracious wolves that ſeek the ſprings, 
When ſcalding thirſt their burning bowels wrings. & 
(When ſome tall ſtag, freſh-flaughter'd in the wood, 


Has drench'd their wide infatiate throats with blood) 


To the black fount they ruſh, a hideous throng, 

With paunch diſtended, and with lolling tongue, 
Fire fills their eye, their black jaws belch the gore, 
And gorg'd with ſlaughter, {till they thirſt for more. 


Like furious, ruſh'd the Myrmidenian crew, 


Such theirdread ſtrength, and ſuch theirdeathful view. 
High in the midſt the great Achilles ſtands, 

Dire&s their-order, and the war commands. 

He, lov'd of ue, had launch'd for [lis ſhores 

Full fifty veſſels, mann'd with fifty oars: 

Five choſen leaders the fierce bands obey, 


| Himſelf ſupreme in valour, as in ſway. 


| Firft 


NOTES. 
making it, without requiring any force to introduce 
it, | | | 

* This paſſage affords another inſtance of the 
ſtupidity of the commentators, who are here moſt 
abſurdly inquiſitive after the reaſons why Patreclus 
does not take the ſpear, as well as the other arms of 
Achilles? He thought himſelf a very happy man, 
who firſt found out that Hamer had certainly given 
this ſpear to Patreclus, if he had not foreſeen that 
when it ſhould be loſt in his future unfortunate en- 
gagement, Vulcan could not furniſh Achilles with 
another; being nojoiner, but only a ſmith. Virgil, 
it ſeems, was not ſo preciſely acquainted with Vul- 
can's diſability to ee the two trades: ſince he 
has, without any ſcruple, employed him in making 
a ſpear, as well as the other arms for Aneas. No- 
thing is more obvious than this thought of Hamer, 
who intended to raiſe the idea of his here, by 
giving him ſuch a ſpear as no other could wield : 
the deſcription of it in this place is wonderfully 
pompous, 

+ It is a beautiful invention of the poet, to repre- 
ſent the wonderful ſwiftneſs of the horſes of Achilles, 
by ſaying they were begotten by the weſtern wind. 

his fiction. 1s truly poetical, and very proper in 
the way of natural „ e However, it is not 
altogether improbable our author might have de- 
figned it even in the literal ſenſe: nor ought the 
notion to be thought very . rope in of gens 
ſince grave naturaliſts have ſeriouſly vouched the 
truth of this kind of generation. Some of them re- 
late as an undoubted piece of natural hiſtory, that 
there was anciently a breed of this kind of horſes in 


— 


r | 
Portugal, whoſe "dams were impregnated by a 
weſtern wind: Varro, Cilumella, and Pliny, are all 
of this opinion. | 
} Here was a neceſlity for a ſpare horſe, (as in 
another place Ne/tor had occalion for the ſame) that 
if by any misfortune one of the other horſes ſhould 
fall, there might be a freſh one ready at hand to ſup- 
ply his place. This is good management in the 
-poet, to deprive Achilles not only of his charioteer 
and his arms, but of one of his ineſtimable horſes. 
$ There is ſcarce any picture in Homer ſo much 
in the ſavage and terrible way, as this compariſon 
of the Myrmidons to wolves: it puts one in mind of 
the pieces of Spagnolett, or Satvator Roſa: each cir- 
cumſtance is made up of images very ſtrongly 
coloured, and horridly lively. The principal deſign 
is to repreſent the ſtern looks and fierce appearance 
of the Myrmidons, a gaunt and ghaſtly train of raw- 
boned bloody-minded fellows. But belides this, the 
poet feems to have ſome farther views in ſo many 
different particulars of the compariſon: their eager 
deſire of fight is hinted at by the wolves thirſting after 
water: their ſtrength and vigour for the battle is in- 
timated by their being filled with food : and as theſe 
beaſts are ſaid to have their thirſt ſharper after they 
are gorged with prey; ſo the Myrmidons are ſtrong 
and vigorous with caſe and refreſhment, and there- 
fore more ardently deſirous of the combat. This 
image of their frength is inculcated by ſeveral ex- 
— 0s both in the ſimile and the application, and 
ſeems deſigned in contraſt to the other Greeks, WO 
are all waſted and ſpent with toil. 
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Divine Sperchins  Fove deſcended flood 

A mortal mother mixing with a God, 

Such was Mengſtheus, but miſcall'd by fame 

The ſon of Berus, that eſpous'd the Lk 
Eudorus next; whom Polymele the gay 


Fam'd in the graceful dance, produc'd to day. | 


Her, fly Cyllentus lov'd ; on her would gaze, 

As with ſwift ſtep ſhe form'd the running maze : 
To her high chamber from Diana's quire, 

The God purſu'd her, urg'd, and crown'd his fire. 


The ſon confeſs'd his father's heav'nly race, 


And heir'd his mother's ſwiftneſs in the chace. t 
Strong Echeclcus, bleſt in all thoſe charms 
That pleas'd a God, ſucceeded to her arms; 
Nat conſcious of thoſe loves, long hid from tame, 
With gifts of price he ſought and won the dame; 
Her ſecret offspring to her Sire ſhe bare ; 
Her Sire careſs'd him with a parent's care. 
Pi{ander follow'd ; matchleſs in his art 

To wing the ſpear, or aim the diſtant dart; 
No hand ſo ſure of all th* Emathiar line, 
Or if a ſurer, great Patraclus ! thine. 

The fourth by Phenix grave command wasgrac'd; 
Laerces valiant offspring, led the laſt. 

Soon as Achilles with ſuperior care 

Had call'd the chiefs, and order'd all the war, 
This {tern remembrance to his troops he gave-: 
Ye far-fam'd Myrmidons, ye fierce and brave! 
Think with what threats youdar'd the Trajan throng, 
Think what reproach theſe cars endur'd ſo long, 
« Stern ſon of Peleus, (thus ye us'd to ſay, 
While reſtleſs, raging, in your ſhips you lay) 
Oh nurs'd with gall, unknowing how to yield; 
« Whoſe rage defrauds us of ſo fam'd a field. 
« If that dire fury muſt for ever burn, 
« What make we here ? Return, ye chiefs, return!“ 


* 
— 


He purg'd; and waſh'd it in the running ſtream. 
Ihen cleans'd his hands; and fixing for a ſpace 


4 


This day ſhall give you all your foul demands; 


To the rich coffer, in his ſhady tent: 
There lay on heaps his various garments roll'd, 


| 
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Firſt march'd Meneſtheus, of celeſtial hirtl, 1 Such were your words--now warriors grieve nomore. 1 
Deriv'd from thee, whoſe waters waſh the earth, Lo there the Tr:7ans ! bathe your ſwords in gore! 18 


Glut all your hearts! and weary all your hands ! 
Thus while he-rouz'd: the fire in-ev'ry breaſt, 
Cloſe, and more cloſe, the liſt' ning cohorts preſt; 

Ranks wedg'd in ranks; of arms a fleely ri 

Still grows, and ſpreads, and thickens round the king, 
As when a circling wall the builder forms, 

Of (trength defenſive againſt winds and ſtorms, 
Compacted ſtones the thick'ning work compole, 
And round him wide the riſing ſtructure grows. 

So helm to helm, and creſt to. creſt they throng, 
Shield urg'd on ſhield, and man drove man along; 


Thick, undittinguiſh'd plumes, together join'd, 


Float in one {« a, and wave before the wind. 
Far ver the reſt, in glitt' ting pomp appear 
The bold 4utomethon; Patreclus here; 


Brothers in arms, with equal fury fir'd; | 
Two friends, two bodies with one ſoul inſpir'd. 


But mindful ofthe Gods, Achilles went 


And coſtly furs, and carpets {tiff with gold. 
(The preſents of the ſilver-footed dame.) 
From. thence he took a bowl, of antique frame, 
Which never man had ſtain'd with ruddy wine, 
Not rais'din off rings to the pow'rs divine, 

But Peleus' fon ; and Peleus' fon to none 

Had rais'd in off rings, but to d alone. 

This ting'd with ſulphur, ſacred firſt to flame, 


His eyes on heaven, his feet upon the place 
Of ſacrifice, the purple draught he pour'd 
Forth in the midſt; and thus the God implor'd. t 
Oh thou ſupreme! high-thron'd all height above! 
Oh great Pelaſgic, Dadanæan Fove ! 
a Who 


NOTE 8. 
* Homer ſeems reſolved that every ng about 
Achilles ſhould be miraculous. We have ſeen: his 


very horſes are of celeſtial origin; and now his 


commanders, though vulgarly reputed the ſons of 
men, are repreſented as the real offspring of ſome 
Deity. The poet thus-enhances the admiration of 
his chief hero by. every circumſtance with which his 
imagination could furniſh him. 

+ It was the cuſtom of thoſe times to aſlign the 
uppermoſt rooms to the women, that they might 
be the farther removed from commerce : wheretore 
Penelope in the Odyſſey mounts up into a garret, and 
there lits-to her buſineſs. So Priam, in the ſixth 
book, had chambers for the ladies of his court, un- 


N OT ES. a 
der the roof of his palace, The Lacedemonians 
called theſe high apartments by a name which ſigni- 
hes eggs. It 1s probable it was this that gave occa- 
fon to the fable of Helen's birth, who is ad to be 
born from an egg. 

Though the character of Achilles every where 
ſhews a mind ſwayed with unbounded paſſions, and 
entirely —— of all human authority and law; 
yet he preſerves a conſtant reſpect to the Gods, and 
appears as zealous in the ſentiments and actions of 
piety as any hero of the Iliad; who indeed are all 
remarkable this way. The preſent paſſage is an ex- 
act deſcription and perfect ritual of the ceremonies 
on theſe occaſions. Achilles, though an urgent 
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Who ' midſt ſurrounding froſts, and vapours chill, 
Preſide on bleak Dodona s vocal hill :* | 


ay <<. tt. —_— ———_— 


Whoſe groves, the Selli, race auſtere! ſurround, 
heir feet unwaſh'd, their ſlumbers on the ground; 
a Who 
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f NOTES. 
affair called for his friend's aſſiſtance, would not yet 
ſuffer him to enter the fight, till in a moſt ſolemn 
manner he had recommended him to the protection 


of Jupiter: and this we think a ſtronger proof of his 


tenderneſs and affection for Patreclus, than either 
the grief he expreſſed at his death, or the fury he 
ſhewed to revenge it. 

- * The frequent mention of eracles in Homer and 
the ancient authors, may make it not improper to 
give the reader a general account of ſo conſiderable 
a part of the Grecian ſuperſtition. The oracles were 
ranked among the nobleſt and moſt religious kinds 
of divination; the deſign of them being to ſettle 
fuch an immediate-way of converſe with their Gods, 
as to be able by them not only to explain things in- 
tricate and obfcure, but alſo to anticipate the know- 


ledge of future events; and that with far greater 


certainty than they could hope for from men, who 
out of ignorance and -prejudice muſt {ſometimes 
either conceal. or betray the truth. So that this 
became the only ſafe way of deliberating upon affairs 
of any conſequence, either public or private. Whe- 


ther to proclaim war, or conclude a peace ; to in- * 


{titute a new form of government, or enact new 
laws; all was to be done with the advice and ap- 
probation of the oracle, whoſe-determinations were 
always held ſacred and inviolable. As to the cauſes 
of oracles, Jupiler was looked upon as the firſt 
cauſe of this, and all other ſorts of divination ; he 
had the book of fate before him, and out of that 
revealed either more or leſs, as he pleaſed, to infe- 
rior demons. But to argue more rationally, this 
way of acceſs to the Gods has been branded as one 
of the earlieſt and groſſeſt pieces of prieflcraft, that 
obtained in the world. For the pricits, whoſe de- 
peudance was on the oracles, when rlicy found the 
cheat had got ſufficient footing, allowed no man to 
conſult the Gods without coltly ſacrifices and rich 
preſents to themſelves: and as few could bear this 
expence, it ſerved to raiſe their credit among the 
common pebple, by keeping them at an awful 
diſtance, And to heighten their eſteem with the 
better and wealthier fort, eren they were only ad- 
mitted upon a few ſtated days: by which the thing 
appeared ſtill more myſterious, and for want of this 
good management, muſt quickly have been ſeen 
through, and fall to the ground. But whatever jug- 
gling there was as to the religious part, oracles had 
certainly a good effect as to the public; being admi- 
9 ſuited to the genius of a people, who would 
| O. I2, / 
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join in the moſt deſperate expedition, and admit of 
any change of government, when they underſtood 
by the oracle it was the irreſiſtible will of the Gods. 

his was the method Minos, Lycurgus, and all the 
famous law-givers took ; and indeed they found the 
people ſo. entirely devoted to. this part of religion, 
that it was generally the eaſieſt, and ſometimes the 
only way of winning them into a compliance. And 
then they took care to have them delivered in ſuch 
ambiguous terms, as to admit of different conſtruc- 
tions according to the exigency of the times; fo 
that they were generally interpreted to the advantage 
of the ſtate, unleſs ſometimes there happened to be 
bribery or flattery in the caſe ; as when Demoſthenes 
complained that the Pythia ſpoke as Philip would 
have her. The moſt numerous, and of greateſt re- 
pute, were the oracles of Apallp, who in fubordina- 
tion to Jupiter, was appointed to preſide over, and 
inſpire all forts of prophets and diviners. And 
amongſt thefe, the Delphian challenged the firft 
place, not fo much in reſpect of it's antiquity, as 
it's perſpicuity and certainty ; inſomuch that the 
anſwers of the Trips came to be uſed proverbially 
for clear and infallible truths. Here we mult not 
omit the firſt Pythia or prieſteſs of this famous oracle 
in heroic verſe. . They found a ſecret charm in 
numbers, which made every thing look pompous 
and weighty. And hence it became- the general 
practice of 3 and philoſophers, to deliver 
their laws and maxims in that dreſs: and ſcarce 
any thing in thoſe ages was writ of excellence or 
moment but in verſe. This was the dawn of poetry, 
which ſoon grew into repute ; and fo long as it ſer- 
ved to fuch noble purpoles as religion and govern- 
ment, poets were highly honoured, and admitted 
into a ſhare of the admimftration. But by that 
time it arrived to any perfection, they purſued 
more mean and fervile ends; and as they proſtituted 
their muſe, and debaſed the ſubject, they ſunk pro- 
ee in their eſteem and dignity. As to the 
1 


hiſtory of oracles, we find them mentioned in the 


very infancy of Greece ; ang it is as uncertain when 
they were finally extinct, as when they began. For 
they often loſt their prophetic faculty for ſome time, 
er $ could it again. We know it is a common 
opinion, that they were univerſally ſilenced upon 
our Saviour's appearance in the world: and if the 
devil had been permitted for ſo many ages to deluge 
mankind, it might probably have been fo. But we 


are aſſured from hiitory, that ſeveral of them con- 
( tinued 
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Who hear, from ruſtling oaks, thy dark decrees ; * 
And catch the fates, low-whiſper'd in the breeze. 


Hear, as of old! Thou gav'ſt, at Thetis pray'r, 
Glory to me, and to the Greeks deſpair : 


- 


- NOTE Ss. ; 
tinned till the reign of Julian the apoſtate, and 
were conſulted by him: and therefore we look 


upon the whole buſineſs as of human contrivance; 


an egregious impolture founded upon ſuperſtition, 
and carried on by policy and intereſt, till the brighter 
oracles of the holy ſcriptures diſpelled theſe miſts 
of error and enthuſiaſm. Achilles invokes 2 
with theſe particular appellattons, and PE ents to 
him the ſervices performed by theſe prieſts and pro- 
phets; making theſe honours, paid in his own 
country, his claim for the protection of this Deity. 
Jupiter was looked upon as the firſt cauſe of all 
divination and oracles. The firſt oracle of Dadona 
was founded by the Pelaſgi, the moſt ancient of all 
the inhabitants of Greece, which is confirmed by 
Heſiod. The oaks of this place were ſaid to be en- 
dowed with voice, and e 7g ſpirit ; the prieſts 
who gave anſwers concealing themſelves in theſe 
trees; a practice which the pious frauds ef ſucceed- 
ing ages 2 rendered not improbable. 
* . ſeems to ſay clearly enough, that theſe 
rieſts lay on the ground and forbore the bath, to 
CE by theſe auſterities the God they ſerved. 
This example is remarkable, but we do not think 
it ſingular; and the earlieſt antiquity may furniſh 
us with the like of pagans, who by an auſtere life 
tried to pleaſe their Gods. Neverthelefs we are 
obliged to ſay, that Strabo, who ſpeaks at large of 
theſe Sell in his ſeventh book, has not taken this 
auſterity of life for an effect of their devotion, but 
for a remain of the groſſneſs of their anceſtors ; who 
being barbarians, and ſtraying from country to 
country, had no bed but the earth, and never uſed 
a bath. But it is no way unlikely that what was 
in the firſt Pelaſgians (who founded this oracle) only 
cuſtora and uſe, might be continued by theſe prieſts 
through devotion. How many things do we at 
this day ſee, which were in their original only an- 
cient manner, and which are continued through 
zeal and a ſpirit of religion? It is very probable 
that theſe prieſts by this hard living had a mind to 
attract the admiration and confidence of a people 
who loved luxury and delicacy ſo much, We were 
willing to ſearch into antiquity for the original of 
theſe En prieſts of Habe but found nothing ſo 
ancient as Homer: Herodotus writes in his fecond 
book, that the oracle of Dodona was the moſt ancient 
in Greece, and that it was png time the only one; 
0 


but what he adds, that it was founded by an Egyp- 
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tian woman, who was the prieſteſs of it, is contra- 


— 


died by this paſſage of Homer, who ſhews that in 
the time of the Trajan war this temple was ſerved. 
by men called Selli, and not by women.  Strabs in- 
forms us of a curious ancient tradition, importing. 
that this temple was at firſt built in The/aly, that 
from thence it was carried into Dodona that ſeve- 
ral women who had placed their devotion there, fol- 
lowed it; and that in proceſs of time the prieſteſſes 
ufed to be choſen from among the deſcendants of 
thoſe women. To return to theſe Selli z Sophocles, 
who of all the Greek poets is he who has moſt imita- 
ted Homer, ſpeaks in like manner of theſe prieſts in 
one of his plays, where Hercules ſays to his fon Hil- 
tus, „I will declare to thee a new oracle, which 
perfectly agrees with this ancient one; I myſelf ha- 
ving entered into the ſacred wood inhabited by the 
auſtere Selli, who lie on the ground, writ this anſ« er 
of the oak, which is conſecrated to my father Jupi- 
ter, and which renders his oracles in all languages.” 
Homer in this verſe uſes a word which we think 
ſingular and remarkable, and ſignifies under-prophets. 
We cannot believe that it was put ſimply for pro- 
þhets, but are perſuaded that this term includes ſome 
particular ſenſe, and ſhews ſome cuſtom but little 
known, which we would. willingly diſcover. In 
the Scholia of Didymus there is this remark : They 
called thoſe who ſerved in the temple; and who ex- 
plained the oracles rendered by the prieſts, hypophets, 
or ander-prophets.” It is certain that there were in 
the temples ſervitors, or ſubaltern miniſters, who 
for the ſake of gain undertook to explain the oracles 
which were obſcure. This cuſtom ſeems very well 
eſtabliſhed in the Ian of Euripides; where that young 
child (after having ſaid that the prieſteſs is ſeated on 
the tripod, and renders the oracles which Apollo 
dictates to her) addreſſes himſelf to thoſe who ſerve 
in the temple, aud bids them go and waſh in the 
Caftalian fountain, to come again into the temple, 
and explain the oracles to thoſe who ſhould demand. 
the explication of them. Homer therefore means 
to ſhew, that theſe Selli were, in the temple of Do- 
dona, thoſe. ſubaltern miniſters that interpreted the 
oracles, But this, after all, does not appear to 
agree with the preſent paſſage: for, beſides that the 
cuſtom was not chabliſhed” in Homer's time, and 
that there is no footſtep of it founded in that early 
age; theſe Selli (of whom Homer ſpeaks) are not 
here miniſters ſubordinate to others, they are Pons | 
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Lo to the dangers of the fighting field 5 
The beſt, the deareſt of my friends, I yield: 
Tho? ſtill determin'd, to my ſhips confin'd, 
Patraclus gone, I ſtay but half behind. 
Ob! be his guard thy providential care, 
Confirm his heart, and ſtring his arm to war : 
Preſs'd by his ſingle force, let Hector fee 
His fame in arms, not owing all to me. 
But when the fleets are ſav'd from foes and fire, 
et him with conqueſt and renown retire ; 
Preſerve his arms, preſerve his ſocial train, 
And ſafe return him to theſe eyes again! 
Great Jove conſents to half the chief's requeſt, 
But heav'n's eternal doom denies the reſt ; 
To free the fleet was granted to his pray'r; 
His ſafe return, the winds diſpers'd 1n air. 
Back to his tent the ſtern Achilles flies, 
And waits the combat with impatient eyes. 
Meanwhile the troops beneath Patroclus care, 
Invade the Trajan, and commence the war. 
As waſps, provok'd by children in their play, “ 
Pour from their manlions by the broad high-way, 
In ſwarms the | Tom traveller engage, 
Whet all their ſtings, and call forth all their rage: 
All riſe in arms, and with a gen'ral cry 
Aſſert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny. 
Thus from the tents the fervent legion {warms, 
So loud their-clamours, and ſo keen their arms, 
Their riſing rage Patreclus breath inſpires, 
Who thus inflames them with heroic fires. 
Oh warriors, partners of Achilles praiſe ! 
Be mindful of your deeds in ancient days ; 


Led 


Your godlike maſter let your acts proclaim, 
And add new glories to his mighty name. + 
Think, your Achilles ſees you Petit be brave, 
And humble the proud monarch whom you ſave. 
Joyful they heard, and kindling as he ſpoke, 
Flew to the fleet, involv'd in fire and hacks, 
From ſhore to ſhore the doubling ſhouts reſound, 
The hollow ſhips return a deeper ſound. 
The war ſtood ſtill, and all around them gaz'd, 
When great Achilles ſhining armour blaz'd : 
Troy ſaw, and thought the dead Achilles nigh, 
At once they ſee, they tremble, and they ly. 
Then fir{t thy ſpear, divine Patreclus! flew, 
Where the war rag'd, and where the tumult grew. 
Cloſe to the ſtern of that fam'd ſhip, which bore - 
Unbleſt Protefilaus to Ilion's ſhore, 


The great Pæonſan, bold Pyrechmes, ſtood : 


Who led his bands from Axius winding flood) 
is ſhoulder-blade receives the fatal wound ; 

The groaning warrior pants upon the ground. 

His troops, that ſee their country's glory ſlain, 

Fly diverſe, ſcatter d o'er the diſtant plain. 
Patreclus arm forbids the ſpreading fires, 

And from the halt burn'd ſhip proud Troy retires : 
Clear'd from the ſmoke the joyful navy lies : 
.In heaps on heaps the foe tumultuous flies; 
Triumphant Greece her reſcu'd decks aſcends, 

And loud acclaim the ſtarry region rends. 

So when thick clouds inwrap the mountain's head,+ 
O'er heav'n's expanſe like one black cieling ſpread; 
Sudden, the Thund'rer with aflathing ray, 


Burſts through the darkneſs, and lets down the day: 
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the chief prieſts. The explication of this word 
therefore muſt be elſewhere ſought, and we ſhall 
offer our conjecture, which we ground upon the 
nature of this oracle of Dadona, which was very dif- 
ferent from all the other oracles : in all other tem- 
ples the prieſts delivered the oracles which they had 
received from their Gods, immediately: but in the 
temple of Dodoma, Jupiter did not utter his oracles 
to his prieſts, but to his Selli; he rendered them to 
the oaks, and the wonderful oaks rendered them to 
the prieſts, who declared them to thoſe who con- 
ſulted them: ſo theſe prieſts were not e wil 
prin ſince they did not receive thoſe anſwers 
roma the mouth of their God immediately: but they 
were joel. gy, becauſe they received them 
from the mouth of the oaks, if we may ſo ſpeak. 
The oaks, properly ſpeaking, were the prophets, 
the firſt interpreters. of Jupiters oracles; and the 
Sell: were under- prophets, becauſethey pronounced 
what the oaks had ſaid. Thus Hamer, in one ſingle 
word, includes a very curious piece. of antiquity... 


* 
* 


| NOTE Ss. 

* One may obſerve, that though Homer. ſome- 
times takes his ſimilitudes from the meaneſt and 
ſmalleſt things in nature, yet he orders it ſo as by 
their appearance to ſignalize and give luſtre to his 
greateſt heroes. Here he likens a body of Myrns- 
dons to a neſt of waſps, not on account of their 
ſtrength and bravery, bat of their heat and reſent- 
ment. Virgil has imitated theſe humble compari- 
ſons, as when he compares the builders of Carthage - 
to bees. Homer has carried it a little farther in 
another place, where he compares the ſoluiers to 
flies, for their buſy induſtry and perſeverance about 
a dead body; not diminiſhing his heroes by the ſize 
of theſe ſmall animals, but railing. his compariſons 
from cerkain properties inherent in them, which de- 
ſerve our obſervation. 

+ All the commentators take, this compariſon in 
a.ſenſe different from that in which it is here tran- 
ſlated. They ſuppole Jupiter is here deſcribed 
cleaving the air with a flaſh of lightening, and 


ſpreading a.gleam. of light over a high mountain, 


T 
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The hills ſhine out, the rocks in 3 riſe, 
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And ftreams, and vales, and foreſts ſtrike the eyes; 

The ſmiling ſcene wide opens to the ſight, 

And all th' unmeaſur'd ether flames with _ 
But Trey repuls'd, and ſcatter'd o'er the plains, 

Forc'd from the navy, yet the fight maintains. 

Now ev'ry Greek ſome hoſttle hero ſlew, 

But ſtill the foremoſt, bold Patroclus flew; 

As Aretlycus had turn'd him round, ' 

Sharp in his thigh he felt the piercing wound; 

The brazen-pointed ſpear, with vigour thrown, 

The thigh transfix'd, and broke the brittle bone : 

Headlong he fell. Next Thoas was thy chance, 

Thy breaſt, unarm'd, receiv'd the Spartan lance. 

Phylides' dart, (as Amphiclus drew nigh) 

His blow prevented, and tranſpierc'd his thigh, 

Tore all the brawn, and rent the nerves away; 


In darkneſs, and in death, the warrior lay. 


In equal arms two ſons of „ ſtand, 
And two bold brothers of the Lycian band: 

By great Antilechus, Atymmius dies, 

Picrc'd in the flank, lamented youth! he lies. 
Kind Maris, bleeding in his brother's wound, 
Defends the breathleſs carcaſe on the ground.; 
Furious he flics, his murd'rer to engage, 

But godly Thraſimed prevents his rage, 

Between his arm and ſhoulder aims a blow.; 

His arm falls ſpouting on the dult below : 

He ſinks, with endleſs darkneſs cover'd o'er, 

And vents his ſoul effus'd with guſhing gore. 

Slain by two brothers, thus two brothers. bleed, 

Farpeden's friends, Amiſadarus ſecd; 

Amiſadarus, who, by turies led,“ 
"The bane of men, abhor'd Chimera bred.; 

„gill'd in the dart in vain, his ſons expire, 

And pay the forfeit of their guilty fire. 


— 
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Stopp d in the tumult” Qesbirlus lies, 
Beneath Oileus“ arm a living prize; 
A living prize not long the 7 jn ſtood; 
The thirſty faulchion drank his recking blood : 
Plung'd in his throat the ſmoaking weapon lies; 
Black death, and fate unpitying, ſeal his eyes. 
- Amid the ranks, with mutual thirſt of fame, 
Lycon the brave, and fierce Penaleus came; 
In vain their jav'lins at each other flew, 
Now, met 4n arms, {heir eager ſwords they drew, 
On the plam'd creſt of his Bœaſian foe, 
The daring Lycan aim'd a noble blow; 
The {word broke ſhort ; but his, Peneleus ſped 
Full on the juncture of the neck and head: 
The head, divided by a ſtroke ſo juſt, 
Hung by the ſkin : the body ſunk to duſt, 
O'ertaken Neamas-by Merian bleeds, 
Pierc'd thro” the ſhoulder as he mounts his ſteeds; 
Back from the car he tumbles to the ground : 
His ſwimming eyes eternal ſhades ſurround. 
Next Erymas was doom'd his fate to feel, 
His open'd mouth receiv'd the Cretan ſteel : 
Beneath the brain the point a paſſage tore, 
Crafſh'd the thin bones, and drown'd the teeth in gore: 
His mouth, his eyes, his noſtrils pour a flood; 


He ſobs his ſoul out in the guſh of blood. 


As when the flocks neglected by the ſwain 
(Or kids, or lambs) lie ſcatter'd o'er the plain, 
A troop of wolves th' unguarded charge ſurvey, 
And rend the trembling, unreſiſting prey. 

Thus on the foe the Greeks impetuaus came; 
Troy fled, unmindful of her former fame. 
But ſtill at Hecter godlike Ajax aim'd, 
Still, pointed at his breaſt, his jav'lin flam'd: 
Ihe Trajan chief, experienc'd in the field, 
O'er his broad ſhoulders ſpread the maſſy ſhield, 
Obſerv'd 
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which a black. cloud held buried in darkneſs. The 


application is made to Patraclus * on the Tro- 


Jans, and giving reſpite to the Greets, who were 
plunged in obſcurity. / | 
pretation, but at the ſame time acknowledges it 
1mproper in this compariſon to repreſent the ex- 
tin ion of the flames by the darting of lightening. 
his explanation is ſolely founded on the expreſſion 
Jupiter the lightener, which epithet is often applied 
when no ſuch action is ſuppoſed. The molt ob- 
vious ſignificatiom of the words in this paſſage, gives 
a more natural and agreeable image, and admits of 


a juſter application. The ſimile ſeems to be of Ju- 
piter diſperſing a black cloud which had covered a 


high mountain, whereby a beautiful proſpect, which 


Was before hid in darknels, ſuddenly appears. This 


. 


| 
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is applicable to the preſent ſtate of the Greeks, after 
Hatroclus had extinguithed the flames, which began 
to ſpread clouds of ſmoke over the fleet. It is 2 


Huſtuthius gives this inter- I mer's defign in his compariſons to apply them to 


the moſt obvious and ſenſible ĩmage of the thing to 
be illuſtrated; which his commentators too fre- 
quently endeavour to hid: by moral and allegorical 
refinements z.and thus injure the poet more, by at- 
tributing to him hat docs not belong to him, than 
by refuling him fat is really his own: 

Ami ſcdarus was king of Caria; Belleraphon 
married his daughter. The ancients, gueſſed from 
this paſſage that the Chimera was not a fiction, ſince 
Homer marks the time wherein ſhe lived, and the 


prince with whom the lived; they thought it was 


ſome bealt of that prince's herds, who being grown 
4 tyurious 
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Clouds rife on clouds, and heav'n is ſnatch'd from Bore down half Trey in his reſiſtleſs way, 


Obſery'd the ſtorm of darts the Greciant pour, Where horſe and arms, and chariots lie o'erthrown, 
And on his buckler caught the ringing ſhow'r. And bleeding heroes under axles groan. 
e ſees for Greece the ſcale of conqueſt riſe, No ſtop,” no check the ſteeds of Peleus knew ; 

Yet ſtops, and turns, and faves his lov'd allies. * From bank to bank th* immortal courſers flew, 

As when the hand of ve a tempeſt forms, + | High-bounding o'er the foſſe: the whirling car 
And rolls the cloud to blacken heav'n with ſtorms, | Smokes thro? the ranks, o'ertakes the flying war, 
Dark o'er the fields th' aſcending vapour flies, And thunders after Hector; Hector flies, 
And ſhades the ſun, and blots the golden ſkies: Patroclus ſhakes his lance ; but fate denies. 
So from the ſhips, along the duſky plain, Not with leſs noiſe, with leſs impetuous force, 
Dire Flight and Terror drove the 7 79jan train. The tide of Trgjans urge their deſp'rate courſe, 
Ev'n Hector fled; thro” heaps of diſarray Than when in autumn 7ove his fury pours, 
The fiery courſers forc'd their lord away; And earth is loaden with inceſſant ſhow'rs, 
While far behind his Trajans fall confus'd, (When guilty mortals break th' eternal laws, 
Wedg'd in the trench, in one vait carnage bruis' d. And judges brib'd, betray the righteous cauſe) | 
Chariots on chariots roll; the claſhing ſpokes From their deep beds he bids the rivers riſe, [ 
Shock; while the madding ſteeds break ſhort their | And opens all the flood-gates of the ſkies : 

yokes : TH impetuous torrents from their hills obey, | 

In vain they labour up the ſteepy mound ; Whole fields aredrown'd, and mountains ſwept away "7 
Their charioteers lie foaming on the ground. Loud roars the deluge till it meets the main; 1 
Fierce on the rear, with ſhouts, Patroclus flies; And trembling man ſees all his labours vain. 1 
Tumultuous clamour fills the field and ſkies ; And now the chief (the foremoſt troops repell'd) 1 | 
Thick drifts of duſt involve their rapid flight; Back to the ſhips his deſtir'd progreſs held, ky 


ſight. And forc'd the routed ranks to ſtand the day. 
Th' affrighted ſteeds, their dying lords caſt down, Between the ſpace where ſilver Si flows, 
Scour o'er the fields, and ſtretch to reach the town. | Where lay the fleets, and where the rampires roſe, $ 


Loud o'er the rout was heard the victor's cry, All grim in duſt and blood, Patroclus ſtands, 
Where the war bleeds, aud where the thickeſt die, And turns the ſlaughter on the conqu'ring bands. a 
| | f Firſt 
NOT E S. * NOTES. 
furious and mad, had done a great deal of miſchief, |. firſt Olympiad, has theſe words: © There was a 
like the Calydonian boar. great diſpute concerning the cauſe of this calamity : 


* Homer repreſents Hector, as he retires, making | the natural philoſophers generally aſcribed fuch 
a ſtand from time to time, to ſave his troops: and | events to neceflary cauſes, not to any divine hand : 
he N it by a ſingle word which does not I but they who had more devout ſentiments, gave a 
only ſignify to „ay, but likewiſe in retiring to ſtop |, more probable account hereof; afferting, that it 
rom time to time. | as the divine vengeance alone that brought this do- 
Homer had made of Heclor's horſes all that I ſtruction upon men who had offended the Gods 
poetry could make of common and mortal horſes; | with their impiety.” He then proceeds to give an 
they ſtand on the bank of the ditch, foaming and] account of thoſe crimes which drew down this 
neighing for madneſs that they cannot leap it. But I puniſhment upon them. This is one, among 2 
the immortal horſes of Achilles find no obſtacle: '] |thouſand"infſtances, of Hlomer's indirect and oblique 
they leap the ditch, and fly into the plain. manner of introducing moral ſentences and inſtruc- 
Ihe poet in this image of an inundation, takes tions. "Theſe eesbiy break in upon his reader 
occaſion to mention a ſentiment of great piety, that ij even in deſcriptions and poetical parts, where one 
ſuch calamities were the effects of divine juſtice naturally expects only painting and amuſement. We 
puniſhing the ſins of mankind. This might proba- | have virtue put upon us by ſurprize, and are pleaſed 
bly refer to the tradition of an univerſal deluge, | to find a thing where we ſhould' never have looked 
which Was very common among the ancient heathen to meet with it. | | ; 
writers; moſt of them aſeribing the cauſe of this $ Tt looks at firſt ſight as if Parroclus was very“ 
deluge to the wrath of heaven provoked by the wickæ g punctual in obeying the orders of Achilles, when he 
edneſs of men. Diodorus Siculus, 1. 15. c. 5. . the Trans from aſtending to their town, 
ſpeaking of an earthquake and inundation, which and holds an engagement with them between the 
deſtroyed a great part of Greece, in the hundred and | ſhips, the river, and the wall. But he ſeems after- 
o. 13. | : ; 39 wards 
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Firſt Pronous dy d beneath his fiery dart, 
Which pierc'd below the ſhield his valiant heart. 
Theftor was next; who ſaw the chief appear, 
And fell the victim of his coward fear ; 
Shrunk up he fat, with wild and haggard eye, 
Nor ſtood to combat, nor had force to fly : 
Patraclus mark*d him as he ſhunn'd the war, 
And with unmanly tremblings ſhook the car, 
And dropp'd the flo ing reins. Him *twixt the jaws 
The av'liu iticks, and from the chariot draws. 
As on a rock that over-hangs the main, 
An angler, {tudious of the line and cane, 

Some mit hty hath draws panting to the ſhore ; 
N-: with lefs eaſe the barbed jav'lin bore 

; +». gaping daſtard: as the ſpear was ſhook, 

le fell, and life his heartleſs breaſt forſook. 

N- xt n Eryalus he flies; a ſtone 

Large as a rock, was by his fury thrown : 

Full on his crown the pond'rous fragment flew, 
And burſt the helm, and cleft the head in two: 


— 
— 
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Patroclus lights, and ſtern 


Prone to the ground the breathlefs warrior fell, 
And death involv'd him with the thades of hell. 
Then low in duſt ZEpaltes, Echius, lie; 
[pheas, Euippus, Polymelus, di 
Amphoterus, and Erymas ſucceed: 
And laſt T lepolemus and Pyres bleed. TELLS 
Where'er he moves, the growing ſlaughters ſpread 
In heaps on heaps; a monument of dead. 
When now Sarpedon his brave friends beheld “ 
Grov'ling in duſt, and gaſping on the field, 
With this reproach his flying hoſt he warms, 
Oh ſtain to honoar! oh diſgrace to arms! 
Forſake, inglorious, the contended 3 
This hand, unaided, ſhall the war ſuſtain : 
The taſk be mine, this hero's firength to try, 
Who mos whole troops, and makes an army fly. 
He ſpake; and ſpeaking, leaps from off the car ; 
55 waits the war. 
As when two vultures on the mountain's height 7 
Stoop with reſounding pinions to the fight ; 
They 


NOTE 8, 
wards through very haſte to have ſlipt his commands, 
for his orders were that he ſhould drive them from 
the ſhips, and then preſently return; but he 
proceeds farther, and his death is the conſe- 
quence. | 

* The poet preparing to recount the death of 
SFarpedon, it will not be improper to give a ſketch of 
ſome particulars which Laflitite a character the 
molt faultleſs and amiable in the whole ad. This 
hero is by birth ſuperior to all the chiefs of either 
fide, being the only ſon of Jupiler engaged-in this 


war. His qualities are no way unworthy his 


deſcent, ſince he every where appears equal in 
valour, prudence, and eloquence, to the moſt ad- 
mired heroes: nor are theſe excellencies blemiſhed 
with any of thoſe defects with which the moſt 
deſtinguiſhing characters of the poem are ſtained, 
So that the niceſt critics cannot find any thing to 
offend their delicacy, but muſt be obliged to own 
the manners of this hero perſect. His valour is 
neither raſh nor boiſterous; his prudence neither 
timorous nor tricking ;: and his eloquence. neither 
talkative nor boaſting. He never .reproaches the 
living, or inſults the dead : but appears uniform 
through his conduct in the war, acted with the 
fame generous ſentiments that engaged him in it, 
having no intereſt in the quarrel but to ſuccour his 
allies in diſtreſs. This noble life is ended with a 
death as glorious; for in his laſt moments he has no 
other concern, but for the honour of his friends, 


aud the event of the day. Homer juſtly repreſents 


N O IT ES. 
ſuch a character to be attended with univerſal eſteem: 


as he was greatly honoured when living, he is as 


much lamented when dead, as the chief prop of 
Troy. The poet by his death, even before that of 
Hector, prepares us to expect the deſtruction of 
that town, when it's two great defenders are no 
more: and in order to make it the more ſignal and 
remarkable, it is the only death of the {rad attended 
with R even his funeral is performed b 
divine aſſiſtance, he being the only hero whole 
body is carried back to be interred in his native 
country, and honoured with monuments erected to 
his fame. Theſe peculiar 'and diſtinguiſhing 
honours ſeem appropriated by our author to him 
alone, as the reward of a merit ſuperior to all his 
other leſs perfect heroes. 

+ Homer compares Patreclus gnd Sarpedon to two 
vultures, becauſe they appeared to be of equal 
ſtrength and abilities, when they had diſmounted 
from their chariots. For this reafon he has choſen 
to compare them to birds of the ſame kind ; as on 
another occaſion, to image the like equality of 
ſtrength, he ſembles both Hector and Patreclus to 
lions: but a little after this place, diminiſhing the 
force of Sarpedon, he compares him to a bull, and 
Patraclus to a lion. He has placed theſe vultures 
upon a high rock, becauſe it is their nature to perch 
there, rather than in the boughs of trees.. Their 
crooked talons make them unfit to walk on the 
ground, they could not fight puns in the air, and 
therefore their fitteſt place is the rock. 
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They cuff, they tear, they raiſe a ſcreaming cry; 
The deſert echoes, and the rocks reply: 
The warriors thus oppos'd in arms, engage 

With equal clamours, and with equal r.ge. 

view d the combat, whoſe event foreſeen, 
He thus beſpoke his Siſter and his Queen, 
The hour draws on; the deſtinies ordain, 
My godlike ſon ſhall preſs the Phryg:ian plain: 
Already on the verge of death he ſtands, 
His life is ow'd to fierce Patreclus' hands, 
What paſſions in a parent's breaſt debate 
Say, ſhall I ſnatch him from impending fate,“ 
And ſend him ſafe to Lycra, diſtant far 
From all the dangers and the toils of war ; 
Or to his doom my braveſt offspring yield, © _ 
And fatten with celeſtial blood, the fed? 
Then thus the Goddeſs with the radiant eyes: 

What words are theſe? O ſov'reign of the ſkies ! 


| Were thine exempt, d:bate would riſe above, 
And murm'ring pow'rs condemn their partial ve. 
Give the bold chief a glorious fate in tight ; 
And when th” aſcending foul has wing'd her flight, 
Let Sleep and Death convey, by thy command, t 
The breathleſs body to his native land, 
His friends and jeople, to his future praiſe, 
A marble tomb and pyramid ſhall raiſe, 
And laſting honours to his aſhes give ; 
His fame Pris all the dead can have) ſhall live. 
She ſaid ; the Clond-compeller overcome, 
Aſſents to fate, and ratifies the doom. 
Then, touch'd with grief, the weeping heav'ns diſtill'd 
A fhow'rof blood O er all the fatal field; 1 
The God, his eyes averting from the plain, 
Laments his ſon, predeſtin'd to be lain, } 
Far from the Lycian ſhores, his happy native reign. 
Now met in arms, the combatants appear, 
Each heav'd the ſhield, and pois'd the lifted ſpear : 
From ſtrong Patreclus' hand the javelin fled, 
And paſs'd the groin of valiant Thraſymed : 
The nerves unbrac'd, no more his bulk ſuſtain, 
He falls, and falling bites the bloody plain. 


Two 


Short is the date preſcrib'd to mortal man; 

Shall Jede, for one, extend the narrow ſpan, } 

Whole bounds were fix'd before his race began ? 

How many ſonsof Gods, foredoom'd to death, 

Before proud I lian, muſt refign their breath 
NOTE $. 

It appears by this paſſage, that Homer was of 
opinion, that the power of God could over-rule fate 
or deſtiny. ' It has puzzled many to diſtinguiſh ex- 
actly the notion of the heathens as to this point. 
Mr. Dryden contends that Jupiter was limited by 
the deſtinies, or (to uſe his expreſſion) was no bet- 
ter than book-keeper to them. He grounds it upon 
a paſſage in the tenth book of Vigil, where Jupiter 
mentions this inſtance of Sarpedon as a proof of his 
yielding to the fates. But both-that, and his cita- 
tion from Ovid, amounts to no more than that Ju- 
piter gave way to deſtiny ; not that he could not 

revent it ; the contrary to which is plain from his 
doubt and deliberation. in this place. And indeed 
whatever may be inferred of other poets, Homer's 
opinion at leaſt, as to the diſpenſations of God to 
man, has ever ſeemed tous very clear, and diſtinctly 
agreeable to truth. We ſhall find, if we examine 
his whole works with an eye to this doctrine, that 
he aſſigns three cauſes of all the good and evil that 
happens in this world, which he takes a particular 
care to diſtinguiſh. Firſt, the cu. God, ſuperior 
to all. Secondly, ein or fate, meaning the laws 
and order of nature affecting the conſtitutions of 
men, and diſpoſing them to good or evil, proſperity 
or. misfortune ; which the ſupreme being, if it be 
his pleaſure, may over- rule (as he is inclined to do 
in this place), but which he general'y ſuffers to take 
effect. "Thirdly, our own free will, which either 


4 


YE & YT I 
by prudence overcomes thole natural] influences and 
paſlions, or by folly ſuffers us to fall under them. 

+ The hiſtory or fable received in Homer's time, 
imported, that Sarpedon was interred in Lycia, but 
it ſaid nothing of his death. This gave the poet 
the liberty of making him die at 7 roy, provided that 
after his death he was carried into Lyc:a, to preſerve 
the fable. The expedient propoſed by Juus ſolves 
all; Sarpedon dies at Troy, and is interred at Lycra ; 
and what renders this probable is, that in thoſe 
times, as at this diy, princes and perſons of quality 
who died in foreign parts were carried into their 
own country to be laid in the tombs of their fa- 
thers. The antiquity of this cuſtom cannot be 
doubted, ſince it was practiſed in the Patriarchs 
times: Jacob dying in Egypt, orders his children to 
carry him into the land of Canaan, where he deſired 
to be buried, Gen. xlix. 29. 

} As to ſhowers of a bloody colour, many both 
ancient and modern naturaliſts agree in afferting 
the reality of ſuch appearance, though they account 
for them differently. What ſeems the molt pro- 
bable, is that of Framondus in his Metegrology, who 
obſerved, that a ſhower of this kind, which gave 
great cauſe of wonder, was nothing but a quantity 
of very ſmall red infects, beat down to the earth by 
a heavy ſhower, whereby the grourid was ſpotted in 
ſeveral places, as with drops of blood, 
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Two ſounding darts the Lycian leader threw; 
The firlt aloof with erring fury flew, 

The next tranſpierc'd Ach lle mortal ſteed. * 
The gen'rous Pedaſus, of Theban breed, 

Fix'd in the ſhoulder's joint, he reel'd around; 
Roll'd in thebloody fl, ppdpay Amelily ry ground, 
His ſudden fall th* entangled harnels broke; 
Each axle crackled, and the chariot ſhook : 
When bold Autemadon to diſengage 

Ihe ſtarting courſers, and reſtrdin their rage, 
Divides the traces with his ſword, and irced 
Th' incumber'd chariot from the dying ſteed: 
The reſt move on, obedient to the rein; 

The car rolls ſlowly o'er the duſty plain. 

The tow'ring chiefs to fiercer fight advance, 
And firſt Sarpeden whirl'd his weighty lance, 
Which o'er the warrior's ſhoulder took it's courſe, 
And ſpent in empty air it's dying force. 

Not fo Patroc lus never-erring dart; 

Aim'd at his breaſt; it pierc'd the mortal part 

Where the ſtrong fibres bind the ſolid heart. 

Then, as the mountain oak, or poplar tall, 

Or pine (fit malt for ſome great admural) 

Nods to the ax, till with a groaning found 

It ſinks, and-ſpreads-it's honours on the ground; 

Thus fell the king; and laid on earth ſupine, 

Before his chariot ſtretch'd his form divine: 

He graſp d the duſt diſtain'd with ſtreaming gore, 

And pale in death, lay groaning on the ſhore. 

So lies a bull beneath the lion's paws, 

While the grim ſavage grinds with Dana Juv 

The trembling limbs, and ſacks the ſmoaking hlood; 

Deep groans, and hollow roars, rebellow through 
the wood. 

Then to the leader of the Lycian band 
The dying chief addreſs'd his laſt command. 
Glaucus, be bold; thy taſk be firſt to dare 


The glorious dangers of deſtructive war, 
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HOMER ComeLerTe. 
Em 
Lo lead my trooys, to combat at their head, 

incite the * and ſupply the dead. 

Tell 'em, I charg'd them with my lateſt breath 
Not unreveng'd to bear Sarpedon's death. 

What grief, what ſhame muſt Glaucus undergo, 
If theſe ſpoil'd arms adorn a Grecian foe? 

Then as a friend, and as a warrior, fight; 

Defend my body, conquer in my right; 

That taught by great examples, all may try 

Like thee to vanquiſh, or like me to die. 


He ceag'd ; and fates ſuppreſs'd hislab'ring breath; 


| And his eyes darken'd with the ſhades of death. 


Th' inſulting victor with diſdain beſtrode 
Tue proſtrate prince, and on his boſom trod; 
Then drew the weapon from his panting heart, 
The reeking fibres clinging to the dart; | 
From the wide wound guſh'd out a ſtream of blood, 
And the ſoul iſſu'd in the purple flood. 
His flying fleeds the 3 detain, 
Unguided now, their mighty. maſter {lain. 
All- impotent of aid, trausfix d with grief, 
; Unhappy Glaucus heard the dying chief. 
His painful arm, yet uſeleſs with the ſmart 


Inflicted late by Teucer's deadly dart, 
Supported on his better hand he ſtay'd; 


jTo Phebus then ('twas all he could) he pray'd. 

' All-ſeeing Monarch! whether Lycia's coaſt, 

Or ſacred Ilian, thy bright preſence boaſt, 

Pow'rful alike, to eaſe the wretch's ſmart; 

Oh hear me! God of ev'ry healing art! 

Lo! ſtiff with clotted blood, and pierc'd with pain, 
That thrills my arm, and ſhoots through ev'ry vein; 
I ſtand unable to ſuſtain the ſpear, 

And ſigh, at diſtance from the glorious war. 


{| Low in the duſt is great Sarpedon laid, 


Nor Jove vouchſaf d his hapleſs offspring aid. 

But thou, O God of Health! thy ſuccour lend, 

To guard the reliques of my ſlaughter'd friend. 
| For 


— 


N OT E S. | 

* The other two horſes of Achilles, Xanthus and 
Balius, were immortal, as we have already ſeen in 
this book. It is a merry conceit of Euftathius, that 
Pegaſus is only ſaid to be mortal, becauſe of three 
horſcs he only was a gelding. It is pity. poor Pe- 
daſus had not a better fate to have recompenſed the 
loſs of his immortality. 

+ This dying ſpeech of Sarpeden deſerves; par- 
ticular notice, being made up of noble ſentiments, 
and fully anſwering the character of this brave and 
generous prince, which he preſerves in his laſt mo- 
ments. Being ſenſible of approaching death, with- 
out any tranſports of rage, or defire of revenge, he 
calls to his friend to take care to preſerve his body 


1 ern 
and arms from becoming a prey to the enemy: 
and this he ſays without any regard to himſelf, but 
one of the moſt tender concerns for his friend's re- 
putation, who mult, for ever become infamous if 
he fails in this point of honour and duty. If we 
conceive. this ſaid by the expiring, here, his dying 
looks fixed on his wounded Ifonfalate friend, the 
ſpear remaining in his body, and the. victor ſtandin 

by in a kind EA ſurveying his conqueſt; theſe 
circumitances will form a very moving picture. 
Palraclus all this time, either out of humanity, or 
ſurprize, omits to pull out the ſpear, Which haw- - 
ever he does nat long forbear, but with it drawing 


forth his vitals, puts a period to this gallant Life. 
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For thou, though diſtant, canſt reſtore m might, 
To head my Lycians, and ſupport the fight. 
Apollo heard; and ſuppliant as he ſtood, 
His heav'nly hand reſtrain'd the flux of blood: 
He drew the dolours from the wounded part, 
And breath'd a ſpirit in his riſing heart. 
Renew'd by art divine, the hero ſtands, 
And owns th' aſſiſtance of immortal hands. 
Firſt to the ſight his native troops he warms, 
Then londly calls on Trey's vindictive arms: 
With ample ſtrides he ſtalks from place to place, | 
Now fires Agenor, now Polydamas ; by 
AEneas next, and Hector he accoſts; 
Inflaming thus the rage of all their hoſts. 139 
What 1 251 regardleſs chief thy breaſt em- 
0 | 
Oh tos foedeaſil of the friends of Troy! 
Thoſe gen'rous friends, who, from their country far, 
Breathe their brave ſouls out in another's war, 
See | where in duſt the great Sarpedon lies, 
In action valiant, and in council wiſe, 
Who guarded right, and kept his people free; 
To all his Lycans loft, and loſt to thee ! 
Stretch'd by Patreclus* arm on yonder plains, 
Oh ſave from hoſtile rage his lov'd remains : 
Ah let not Greece his conquer'd trophies boaſt, 
Nor on his corſe revenge her heroes loſt. 

He ſpoke: each leader in his grief partook, 
Try, at the loſs, through all her legions ſhook. 
Transfix'd with deep regret,” they view o'erthrown 
At once his country's pillar, and their own ; 

A chief, who led to Tycy's beleaguer'd wall 
A hoſt of heroes, and out- ſhin'd them all. 
Fir'd, they ruſh on; firſt Hector ſeeks the foes, 
And with ſuperior vengeance, greatly glows. 

But o'er the dead the fierce Patroclus ſtands, 
And rouzing Ajax, rouz'd the liſf'ning bands. 

Heroes, be men! be what you were before; 

Or weigh the great occaſion, and be more. 

The chief who taught our loſty walls to yield, 

Lies pale in death, extended on the field. 

To guard his body Trey in numbers flies; 

' Fis half the glory to maintain our prize. 

Haſte, ſtrip his arms, the {laughter round him ſpread, | 
And ſend the living Lyzians to the dead. 

The heroes kindle at his fierce command; 
The martial ſquadrons cloſe on either hand : 
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Here Trey and Lyciacharge with loud alarms, 
Theſſaha there, and Greece, oppoſe their arms. 
With horrid ſhouts they circle round the {lain ; 
The claſh of armour rings-o'er all the plain. 
Great ove, toſwell the horrors of the tight, 
O'er the fierce armies pours pernicious night,“ 
And round his ſon confounds the warring hoſts, 
His fate ennobling with a croud of ghoſts. 
Now Greece gives way, and great £pigeus falls; 


Agacleus' fon, from Budium's lofty walls: 


ho chzc'd for murder thence, a ſuppliant came 
To Peleus, and the ſilver footed dame; 
Now ſent to Trey, Achilles” arms to aid, 
He pays due vengeance to his kinſman's ſhade. 
Soon as his luckleſs hand had touch'd the dead, 
A rock's large fragment thunder'd on his head; 
Hurd by Hectorian force, it cleft in twain 
His ſhatter'd helm, and ſtretch'd him o'er the 

llain. 

Fierce to the van of fight Patroclus came; 
And, like an eagle darting at his game, 
Sprung on the Trojan and the Lycian band, 

hat grief thy heart, what fury urg'd thy hand, 


> gen'rous Greek / when with full vigour thrown 


At Sthenelaũs flew the weighty tone, 

Which ſunk him to the dead: when Troy, too near 
That arm, drew back z and Hector learn'd to fear. 
Far as an able hand a lance can throw, 


Or at the liſts, or at the fighting foe ; 


So far the Trojans from their lines retir'd ; 
Till Glaucus turning, all the reſt inſpir'd. 


Then Bathycleus fell beneath his rage, 


The only hope of Chalcon's trembling age: 
Wide o'er the land was ſtretch'd his large domain, 
With ſtately ſeats, and riches, bleſt in vain : 
Him, bold with youth, and eager to purſue 
The flying Lycians, Glaucus met, and flew ; 
Pierc'd through the boſom with a ſudden wound, 
He fell, and falling, made the fields reſound. 
Th' Achaians ſorrow for the ir hero ſlain; 
With conqu' ring ſhouts the Trajans ſhake the plain, 
Aud croud to ſpoil the dead: the Greeks oppole ; 
An iron circle round the carcaſe grows. 

Then brave Laagonus reſign d his breath, 
Diſpatch'd by Merion to the ſhades of death: 
On Ida's holy hill he made abode, 
The prieſt of Fove, and honour'd like his God. 

> 1 0 Between 
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Hamer calls here by the name of Night, the 
whirlwinds of thick duſt which riſe from beneath 
the feet of the combatants, and which hinder them 
from knowing one another. Thus poetry knows: 
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Sarpedon's body; it is Jupiler who pours upon them 
an obſcure night, to make the battle bloodier, and 
to honour the funeral oi his ſon by a greater num- 
ber of victims. * at el 
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cles; theſe two armies ate buried in duſt round” 
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The foul, exhaling. iſſuꝰd at the vent. 
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Fix'q on the field his fight, his breaſt debates 
The vengeance due, and meditatęs the fates; 
Whether to urge their prompt effect, and call 
The force of Heber to-Patrechus* fall, 

This inſtapt ſee his ſhort-liv'd trophies won, 
And ſtretch him breathleſs on his flaughter'd ſon; 


Between the jaw ani.carthe javelin went; 

His ſpear Æneas at the victor threw, MF 
Who ſtopping forward from the death withdrew; 
The lance hiſs'd harmleſs-0'er his cov'ring ſhie!d; 
And trembling ſtruck, and rooted in the eld; 3 1 


There yet ſcarce ſpent, it quivers on the plain, Or yet, with many a ſoul's untimely flight, 
Sent by the great Eneas arm in vain. - i} Augment the fame and horror of the fight. 
Swift as thou art (the raging hero cries) | To crown Achilles valiant friend with praiſe. 
And {kill'd in dancing to diſpute the prize, © At length-he dooms; and that, his laſt of days 
My ſpear, the deſtin'd paſſage had it found, | Shall ſet in glory; bids him drive the foe; 
Had hx'd thy active vigour to the ground. or unattended, ſee the ſhades below. 

Oh valiant leader of the Dardan hoſt ! hen He#or's mind he fills with dire diſmay; 
(Infulted Merion thus retorts the boaſt) He mounts his car, and. calls his hoſts away, 
Strong as you are, tis mortal force you truſt, Sunk with Treys heavy fates, he ſees decline 
An arm as ſtrong may ſtretch thee in the duſt. | he ſcales of Zove, and pants with awe divine. 
And if to this my lance thy fate be giv'n, +} + Then, not before, the hardy Lycians fied,... 
Vain are thy vaunts; ſucceſs is ſtill from heav'n; nd left their monarch” with the common dead: 
This inſtant ſends thee down to Pluto's coaſt, Around, in heaps on heaps, a dreadful wall 
Mine is the glory, his thy parting ghoſt. | Of carnage riſes, as the heroes fall. 1 

O friend 2 ſon this anſwer gave) | So Fove decreed !) At length the Greeks obtain 
With words to combat, ill befits the brave: I he prize conteſted, and deſpoil the ſlain. 
Not empty boaſts the ſons of Trey repell, The radiant arms are by Patroclus borne, 

Vour ſwords muſt plunge them to the ſhades of hell. Patreclus' ſhips the glorious ſpoils adorn. 

To ſpeak, beſeems the council; but to dare Then thus to Phebus, in the realms above, 

In hho action, is the taſk of war. Spoke from his throne the cloud-compelling eue. 
his ſaid, Patraclus to the battle flies; Deſcend, my Phabus! on the Phrygian plain, 

Great Merion follows, and new ſhouts ariſe ::  : ; | And from the fight convey Sarpedor ſlain; 


Shields, helmets rattle; as the warriors cloſe; Then bathe his body in the cryſtal flood, -  - 
And thick and heavy ſounds the ſtorm of blows, With, duſt diſhonour'd, and deform'd with blood 
As through the ſhrilling vale, or mountain ground, I Orer all his limbs ambroſial odours ſhed, - ' -- .- 


The labours of the woodman's axe reſound; And with celeſtial robes adorn the dead. | 
Blows following blows are heard re-echoing wide, | "Thoſe rites diſcharg'd, his ſacred corſe bequeath 
While crackling foreſts fall on ev'ry fide. To the ſoft arms of ſilent Slep and Death ; 

Thus echo'd all the fields with wa alarms, I They to his friends the mournful charge ſhall bear, 
So fell the warriors, and fo rung their arms. His friends a tomb and pyramid ſhall rear; 

Now great Sarpedon, on the fandy ſhore, What honours mortals after death receive, 

His heav*nly form defac'd with duſt and gore, Thoſe unvailing honours we may give! 

And ſtuck with darts by warring heroes ſhed, Apollo bows, and from mount Ida's height, 

Lies undiſtinguiſh'd from the vulgar dead. Swift to the field precipitates his flight; 

His long-diſputed corſe the chiefs incloſe, Thence from the war the breathleſs hero bore, 


On ev'ry fide the buſy combat grows; | VeiPd in a cloud, to ſilver Smears? ſhore: 
hick, as beneath ſome ſhepherd's thatch'd abode, There bath'd his honourable wounds, and dreſt 
(ihe pails we, ee, with a milky flood,) - | His manly members in th* immortal veſt; 
e buzzing flies, a per ſevering train, 


; 


And with perfumes of ſweet ambroſial dews, 


nceſſant ſwarm, and chac'd return again. Reſtores his freſhneſs, and his form renews. 
_ "Fove view'd the combat with. a ſtern ſurvey, . Then Sleep and Death, two twins of winged race, . 
And eyes that. flaſh'd intolerable day; | Of matchleſs ſwiftneſs, but of ſilent pace, | 
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* This ſtroke of raillery upon Meriones is found- | dance, which was performed in complete armour. 
ed on the cuſtom of his country. For the Cretans h + It is the opinion of ſome, that by this interment | 
were peculiarly addicted to this exerciſe, and in | of Sarpedon, where Sleep and Death are concerned, 
particular are faid to have invented * Hamer ſeems to intimate, that there was * | 
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Receiv'd' Sarpedon, at the God's command, 

And in a moment reach'd the Lycian land; 

The corſe arnidſt his weeping friends they laid, 

Where endleſs honours wait the ſacred ſhade. 
Meanwhile Patroclus pours along the plains, 

With feaming-courſers, and with looſen'& reins, 


Fierce on the Trajan and the Lyrian crew, 


Ah blind to fate! thy headlong fury flew : 
Againſt what fate and pow'rful-Fve ordain, 
Vain was thy friend's command, thy courage vain, 
For he, the God, whoſe/counſels uncontroul'd 
Difmay the-mighty, and confound-the bold ; 
The God who gives, reſumes, and orders all, 
He urg'd thee on, and urg'd thee on to fall. 
Who firſt, brave hero! by that arm was ſlain, * - 


Who laſt, beneath thy vengeance preſs'd the plain; 


When heav'n itſelf thy fatal fury led, 
And call d to fill the number of the dead? 
Adreſtus firſt; Autonous then ſucceeds; | 
Echeclus follows; next young Megas bleeds ; 
7 Menalippuc, bite the ground; 
he daughter, Elaſus and Mulius crown'd : 
Then ſunk Pylartes to eternal night; 
The teſt diſperſing, truſt their fates to flight. 
Now Trey had Roop'd beneath his matchleſs pow'r, 
But flaming Phebus kept the ſacred tow'r. 
Thrice at the battlements Patroclus ſtruck, 
His blazing Zgrs thrice Apollo ſhook: 


. Hedry'd the fourth; chen, burſting from the cloud, 


A more than mortal voice was heard aloud. 
»Patroclus ! ceaſe; this heav*n-defended wall 


Thy friend, thy greater far, it ſhall withſtand, 
Troy ſhall not Roop ev'n to Achilles” hand. 

ke the God, who darts celeſtial fires: 
reet obeys him, and with awe retires. 


Struck 


The falling ruin cruſh*d Cæbrion's head, 


— —— 


| While Haar checking at the Scan gates 

is n in his breaſt debates, 

r in the field his forces to employ, 

Or draw the troops within the walls of Troy. 

Thus while he thought, beſide him Phoebus ſtood, 

n Af ſhape, who reign'd by Sangar's flood z 

Thy brother, Heeubs! from Dymas ſprung, 
valiant warrior, haughty, bold, and young,) 

Thus he accoſts him. What a ſhameful ſight! 

| Gods! is it Hector that forbears the fight ? 

Were thine my vigour, this ſucceſsful f. | 

hould ſoon convince thee of fo falſe a fear. 

Turn then, ah turn thee to the field of fame, 

And in Putreclas blood efface thy ſhame. 

Perhaps Apollo ſhall thy arms ſucceed, 

And heav'n- ordains him by thy lance to bleed. 
So ſpake th' inſpiring God; then took his flight, 
nd plung'd amidſt the tumult of the fight. " 

He bids Czbr1on drive the rapid car; 

The laſh reſounds; the courſers ruſh to war. 

The God the Gregrans ſinking ſouls depreſt, 

And pour'd ſwift fpirits thro* each Trojan breaſt. 

Patroclus lights, impatient for the fight; 

A ſpear his left, a ſtone employs his right: 

With all his nerves he drives it at the foe; 

Pointed above, and rough and groſs below : 
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The lawleſs offspring of king Priam's bed,) 

His front, brows, eyes, one undiſtinguiſh'd wound, 

The burſting. balls drop ſightleſs to the ground. 

| The charioteer, while yet he held the rein, 

from: the car, falls headlong on the plain. 

To the dark ſhades the foul unwilling glides, 

While the proud victor thus his fall derides. 
Goodheay'ns! what active feats yon artiſt ſhows, - 

What ſkilful divers are our Phrygian foes! + 
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elſe but an empty monument of that hero in Lycia 
for he delivers him not to any real or ſolid perſons, 
but to certain unſubſtantial phantoms to conduct his 
body thither. He was forced, they ſay, to make 
uſe of theſe machines, ſince they were no other 
Deities he could with any likelihood employ about 
this work. What we think better accounts- for 
the paſſage, is 'what Philiſtratus affirms, that this 
aliudes to a piece of antiquity. The Lycians ſhewed 
the body of Sarpedon, ſtrewed over with aromatical 
ſpices, in ſuch a graceful compoſure, that he ſeem- 
ed to be only aſleep: and it was this that gave rife 
to the fiction of Homer, that his rites were perform- 
ed by Sep and Death. But after all het: refined 
obſeryations, it is probable the poet intended only 
to repreſent the death of this favourite ſon of Jupi- 
ter, and one of his moſt amiable characters, in a 


4 


— 
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entle and agreeable view, without any circum- 
ſtances of dread ar horror; intimating by this 
fiction, that he was delivered out of all the tumults 
and miſeries of life by two imaginary Deities, Sleep - 
and Death, who alone can give mankind eafe and 
exemption from their misfortunes. 

an The poet in a very moving and folemn way 

turns his diſcourſe to Patrocluß. He does not ac- 
coſt his muſe, as it is uſual with him to do, but 
inquires of the hero himfelt who was the firſt, and 
who the laſt, who fell by his hand? This addreſs . 
diſtinguiſhes and ſignalizes Patroclus, (to hom 
Homer uſes it more frequently, than we remember 
on any other occaſion) as if he was ſome genius or 
divine being, and at the fame time it is very pathe- 
*tical, and apt to move our compaſſion. 


+ The original is literally thus: * It is a pity he 
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Mark with what eaſe they ſink into the ſand! 
Pity! that all their practice is by land. | 
Then ruſhing ſudden on his proſtrate prize, 
To ſpoil the carcaſe fierce Patrocius flies: 
Swift as a lion, terrible and bold, 
That ſweeps the fields, depopulates the fold; 
Pierc'd thro” the dauntleſs heart, then tumbles lain; 
And from his fatal courage finds his bane. 
At once bold Hector leaping from his car, 
Defends the body, and provokes the war. 
Thus for ſome ſlaughter'd hind, with equal rage, 


Two lordly rulers of the wood engage; 


Stung with fierce hunger, each the prey invades, 
And echoing roars rebellow thro” the ſhades. 
Stern Hector faſtens on the warrior's head, 

And by the foot Patroclus drags the dead. 
While all around, confuſion, rage, and fright _ 
Mix the contending hoſts, in mortal fight. 

So pent by hills, the wild winds roar aloud 

In the deep bolom of ſome gloomy wood; 


Leaves, arms, and trees aloft in air are blown, 


The, broad oaks crackle, and the Sylvans groan ; 
This way and that, the rattling thicket bends, 
And the whole foreſt in one craſh deſcends. 
Not with leſs noiſe, with leſs tumultuous rage, 


In dreadful ſhock the mingled hoſts engage. 

Darts ſhow'r'd on darts, now v6 dans wy carcaſe 
ring; 

Now flights of arrows bounding from the ſtring: 


* 
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is not nearer the ſea, he would furniſh good quan- 
tities of excellent oyſters, and the ſtorms would not 
frighten him; ſee how he exerciſes and plunges 
from the top of his chariot into the plain! who 
would think that there were ſuch good divers at 
Troy?” This feems to be a little too long; and if 


this paſſage be really Homer's, we could almoſt 


ſwear that he intended to let us know, that a good 
foldier may be an indifferent jeſter. But it is much 
doubted whether this paſſage be his: it is thought 
theſe hve laſt verſes were added by ſome of the an- 
cient critics, whoſe caprices Homer has frequently 
undergone: or perhaps ſome of the rhapſodiſts, who 
in reciting his verſes, made additions of their own to 
pleaſe their auditors. And what perſuades ſome of 
it's being fo, is, that it is by no means probable 
that Patr:clus who had lately blamed Meriones for 
his little raillery_againſt AEneas, and told him, „that 
it was not by raillery or invective that they were to 
repel the Trejans, but by dint of blows; that coun- 


cil required words, but war deeds :” it is by no. 
means probable, they ſay, that the ſame Patroclus 
ſhould forget that excellent precept, and amuſe him- 
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Stones follow ſtones; ſome clatter on the ſelds, 
Some hard, and heavy, ſhake the ſounding ſhields. 
But where the riſing whirlwind clouds the plains, 
Sunk in ſoft duſt the mighty chief remains, 

And ſtretch'd in death, forgets the guiding reins! J. 

Now flaming from the zenith, Sol had driv un 

His fervid orb thro” half the vault of heav n; 
While on each heſt with equal tempeſt fell 


The ſhow'ring darts, and numbers ſunk to hell. 


But when his ev'ning wheels o'erhung the main, 

Glad conqueſt reſted on the Crecian train. | 

Then from amidſt the tumult and alarms, 

They draw the conquer'd corſe, and radiant arms, 

Then raſh Patroclus with new fury glows, 

And breathing ſlaughter, pours amid the foes. 

Thrice on the ah like Mars himfelf he flew, 

And thrice three heroes at each onſet flew. 

There ends thy glory! there the fates untwine 

The laſt, black remnant of ſo bright a line: 

Apollo dreadful ftops thy middle way; 

Death calls, and heav'n allows no longer day !* 

For lo! the God, in duſky clouds enſhrin'd, 

Approaching dealt a ftagg ring blow. behind. | 

The weighty ſhock his neck and ſhoulders feel; 

His eyes flaſh ſparkles; his ſtunn'd ſenſes reel 

In giddy darkneſs: far to diſtance. flung, ., 

His bounding helmet on the champion rung. - 

Achilles plume is ſtain'd with duſt and gore 

That plume, which never ſtoop'd to earth before, 
Ae Long 
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ſelf with raillery, eſpecially in the ſight of Hector. 
They are dean of opinion that Patreclus ſaid no 
more than this verſe, « Good Gods! what an active 
Trojan it is, and how cleverly. he dives;“ and that 


the five following are ſtrangers, though very ancient. 


We muſt juſt take notice, that however mean or ill 
placed theſe railleries may appear to ſome, there 
have not been wanting ſuch fond lovers of Homer 
as have admired and imitated them. Milton him- 
ſelf is of this number, as may be ſeen from thoſe 
jeſts which he has put into the mouth of Satan and 


his angels in the ſixth book. 


* If Homer is reſolved to do any thing extraordi- 
nary, or arbitrary, Which his readers may not very; 


well reliff, he takes care however to prepare them 


by degrees for receiving ſuch innovations... He had 
before given us a ſketch of this trick of the Gods in- 
the thirteenth. book, where Neptune ſerves Alcathoiis, 
much in the ſame manner. Apollo here carries it a 
little farther; and both theſe are ſpecimens of what 


we are to expect from Minerva at the death of Hee- 
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Long us d, untouch'd, in fighting fields to ſhine, 
And ſhade the temples of the man divine. 
que dooms it now on HetFor's. helm to nod; 

ot long for fate purſues him and the God. 
His ſpear in ſhivers falls: his ample ſhield 
Drops — his erm: bis þaldrick ſtrows the: field: 
"The corſlet his aſtoniſh'd breaſt forſakes: 
Looſe is each joint; each nerve with horror ſhakes. 
Stupid he ſtares, and all-afſi'tlefs ſtands : , 
"Such is the force of more than mortal hands“ 


A Darden youth there was, well-known to fame, 


From Panthus ſprung, Euphorbus was his name; 
Fam d for the manage of the foaming horſe, 
.Skill'd in the dart, aud matchleſs in the courſe: 
Full twenty knights he tumbled from the car, 
While yet he learn'd his rudiments of war. 
His ventꝰ rous ſpear firſt drew the hero's, gore; 
He {truck, he wounded, but he durſt no more; 
Nor tho' diſarm d, Patraclus fury ſtood; 
But ſwift withdrew, the long- protended wood, 
And turn'd him ſhort, and herded in the croud. 
Thus. by an arm divine. and mortal ſpear, 
Wounded at once, Patroclus yields to fear, 
Retires for ſuccour to his ſocial train, 
And flies the fate, Which heav'n decreed, in vain. 
Stern Hector, as the bleeding chief he views, 
Breaks thro! the ranks, and his retreat purſues: 
The lance. arreſts him with a mortal wound; 
He falls, earth thunders, and his arms reſound. 


4 
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With him all Greece, was ſunk ; that moment all 


Her yet-ſurviving heroes ſeem'd. to fall. 

So ſcorch'd with heat, along the deſart ſhore, 
T ke roaming lion meets a briſtly boar, 

Faſt by the ſpring; they both diſpute the flood, 


With flaming eyes, and 1 beſmear'd with blood; 


avage wins the ſtrife, | 


At length the ſov'reign 
And the torn boar religns his thirſt and life. 
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Patroclus thus, ſo many chiefs o'erthrown, 

So many lives effus'd, expires his own. 

As dying naw at Hecler's feet he lies, 

He ſternſy views him, and triumphing cries : 
Lie there, Patreclus] and with thee, che joy 


Thy: pride once promis d, of ſubverting Troy ; * 


The fancy d ſcenes of lian rapt in flames, 
And thy 2 pleaſures ſerv'd with captive.dames ! 
Unthinking man! I fought, thoſe tow'rs to free, 
And guard that beauteous race from lords hkethee : 
But thou a prey to vultures ſhalt be made; 
Thy Ry TE. cannot lend thee aid; 
Tho'. much at parting that great chief might ſay, 
And muchenjoin thee, this important day. 
« Return not, my brave friend, 4 Can, ſaid) 
Without the bloody arms of Hector dead. N 
He ſpoke, Patroclus march'd, and thus he ſped. 
Supine, and wildly gazing on the ſkies, 
Wich faint, expiring breach. the chief replies. 
Vain, boaſter! ceaſe, and know the pow'rs divine; 
des and Apalla's is this deed, not thine; 
Lo heav'n is ow'd whate'er your own yau call, 
And heav'n itſelf difſarm'd me ere my fall. 
Had twenty mortals, each thy, match in might, 
Oppos'd me fairly, they bad ſupk in fight: 
By fate and. Phra, was firſt o'erthrown, 
Eupharbus next; the third mean part thy on: 
But thou, . imperious ! hear my lateſt breath; 
5 it, and it ſounds thy death. + 
Inſulting man! thou ſhalt be ſoon, as I; 


Black fate hangs o'er thee, and thy hour draws nigh; 
| LEv'n now on life's laſt ver 
I ſee thee fall, was Achilles” hand. 


I {ze thee ſtand, . 


He faints ; the ſou powiling wings her way, 
ba, he beauteous body left a load of clay) 


Flits to the lone, uncomfortable coaſt; 


A naked, Wand' ring, melancholy ghoſt ! 
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There is much ſpirit ia this ſarcaſm of Hector 


upon Patreclus ! nor is Achilles exempt from the 
ſeverity of the reflection, Who (as he imagines) had 
perſuaded his deareſt friend to attempt exploits that 
were impracticable. He touches him alſo, for ſtay- 
ing at home in ſecurity himſelf, and encouragip 
HPatrocius to undertake this perilous adventure, an 
o ſeek after ſpoils. which he was never like to enjoy. 
+ It is an opinion of great antiquity, that when 
the ſoul is on the point of being delivered from the 
body, and makes. a ncarer approach to the divine 
nature, at ſuch a time it's views are ſtronger and 
clearer, and the mind endoweed with a ſpirit of true 
prediction. So Artemen of Miletum ſays in his book 


of dreams, that when the ſoul hath collected all it's 


Noz. 
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powers from every limb and part of the body, and 
is juſt ready to de ſevered from it, at that time it 
becomes prophetical. Socrates allo in his defence 
to the Atheniaus, I am now arrived;at the verge of 
life, wherein it is, familiar with people to foretel 
what will come to pals.” 


We ſhall conclude our notes on this book, with 
the following tranſlation from Lenginus.— It way 
not be improper to diſcuſs the queſtion in genetal, 
which of the two is the more eftimable,, a faculty 
ſublime, or. a - faultleſs mediocrity? And conſe- 
quently, if of two works, one has the greater num - 


ber of beauties, and the other attains ditectly to the 


ſublime, which of theſe ſhall in equity carry the 
3 N prize ? 
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Then Hector pauſing, as his eyes he fed 
On the pale carcaſe, thus addreſs'd the dead. 

From whence this boding ſpeech, the {tern decree, 
Of death deriounc'd, or why denounc'd to me? 
Why not as well Achilles“ fate be givin 


To Hefeor's lance ? who knows the will of heav'n? 
Penfive he ſaid; then preſſing as he lay 
His breathleſs boſom, tote the lance away; 


. 


— 


9 — 
_ — 


And upwards caſt the corpſe: the reeking ſpear 
He ſhakes, and charges the bold charioteer. * 
But ſwift Automedon with looſen'd reins 

Rapt in the chariot o'er the Ciſtant plains, 

Far from his rage th' immortal courſess drove; 
Th* immortal courſers were the gift of eve. 


N O T Es. ? 

prize? I am really perſuaded that the true ſublime 
is incapable of that purity which we find in com- 
poſitions of a lower ſtrain, and in effect that too 
much accuracy ſinks the ſpirit of an author ; where- 
as the caſe is generally the ſame with the favourites 
of nature, 1 thoſe of fortune, who with the beſt 
economy cannot, in the great abundance they are 
bleſt with, attend to the minuter articles of their 
expence. Writers of a cool imagination are cautious 
in their management, and ventute nothing, merely 
to gain the character of being correct; but the ſub- 
lime is bold and enterprizing, notwithſtanding that 
on every advance the danger increaſeth, Here pro- 
bably ſome will ſay that men take a malicious ſatis- 
ſaction in expoſing the blemiſhes of an author; 
that his errors are never forgot, while the moſt ex- 

uifite beauties leave but very imperfect traces on 
the memory. To obviate this objection, I will 
ſolemnly declare, that in my criticiſms on Homer 
and other authors, who are univerſally allowed to 
be authentic ſtandards of the ſublime, though I have 
cenſured the'r failings with as much freedom as any 


one, yet I have not preſumed to accuſe them of vo- 


luntary faults, but have gently remarked ſome little 
defects and negligences, which the mind being in- 
tent on nobler eas did not condeſcend to regard. 
And on theſe principles I will venture to lay it 
down for a maxim, that the ſublime (purely on ac- 
eount of it's grandeur) is preferable to all other 
kinds of ſtyle, howeyer it may fall into ſome in- 
equalities. The Argonautics of Apollonius are 
faul:leſs in their kind; and Theveritus hath ſhewn 
the happieſt vein imaginable for paſtorals, except- 
ing thoſe in which he has deviated from the country: 
and yet if it were ou to your Choice, would you 
have your name deſcend to poſterity with the repu- 
tation of either of thoſe poets, rather- than with 
that of Homer! Nothing can be more correct than 
the Erigone of Eratefthenes : but is he therefore a 
greater poet than Archilochus, in whoſe compoſures 


perſpicuity and order are often wanting; the divine 


N O T ES. 

"wy of his genius being too impatient for reſtraint, 
and ſuperior to law? Apain, do you prefer the 
odes of Bacchilides to Pinifar's. or the ſcenes of Ion 
of Chios to thoſe of Sophacles ? Their writings are 
allowed to be correct, polite, and delicate; where- 
as, on the other hand, Pindar and Sophocles ſome- 
times hurry on with the greateſt impetuoſity, and 
like a devouring flame ſeize and ſet on fire whatever 
comes in their way; but on a ſudden the conflagra- 
tion is extinguiſhed, and they miſerably flag on 
nobody expects it. Yet none have ſo little diſcern- 
ment as not to prefer the ſingle Oedipus of Sophocles 
to all the tragedies that ſon ever brought on the 
linge. | 
Fn our deciſions therefore on the charaQers of 
theſe great men, who have illuſtrated what is uſeſul 
and neceſſary with all the graces and elevation of 
ſtyle ; we muſt T r confeſs that, with all 
their errors, they have more perfections than the 
nature of man can almoſt he conceived capable of 
attaining : for it is merely human to excel in other 
kinds of writing, but the ſublime ennobleth our na- 
ture, and makes near approaches to divinity: he 
who commits no faults, 1s barely read without cen- 
ſure ; but a genius truly great excites admiration. 
In ſhort, the magnificence of a ſingle period in one 
of theſe admirable authors, is ſufficient to atone for 
all their defects: nay farther, if any one ſhould col- 
let from Homer, Demoſthenes, Plato, and other ce- 
lebrated heroes of an:iquity, the little errors that 
have eſeaped them, they would not bear the leaſt 
proportion to the infinite beauties to be met with in 
every page of their writings. It is on this account 
that envy, through ſo many ages, hath never been 
able to wreſt from them the prize of eloquence 
which their merits have ſo juſtly acquired: an ac- 


* 


quiſition which they ſtill are, and will in all proba- 


bility continue poſſeſſed of, 
« As long as ſtreams in ſilver mazes rove, 
« Or. ſpring with annual green renews the 
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The. SEVENTEENTH BOOK of the ILTAD.* 


R. ;-14 


; 


M EN T. 


Tur SEVENTH BATTLE, FOR THE BoD Y or PATROCLUS: THE Acrs or MENELAUS. 


Menelaus, upon the death of Patroclus, defends his body from the enemy: Euphorbus, tho attempts it, is 22 
Hector advancing, Menelaus retires; but ſoon returns with Ajax, and drives him off. This Glaucus 
objects to Hector as a fright, who thereupon puts on the armour he had won from Patroclus, and renews - 


the battle. The Greeks giue way, till Ajax rallies them: Æneas ſuſtains the Trojans. ZEneas and Hector 
attempt the chariot of Achilles, which is borne off by Automedon. The horſes of Achilles deplare the bs 
f Patroclus: Jupiter covers his 'body with a thick darkneſs : the noble prayer of Ajax en that occaſion. 
enelaus ſends Antilochus 7 Achilles, with the news of Patroclus's death : then returns te the feet where, 

be 


though attacked ' with the utmoſt: fury, he and Meriones, affiſted by the Ajaxes, bear off t 


2 


body ts the 


Te time is the evening of the eight. and twentieth day. The ſcene lies. in . the. fields before. Troy. 


* . 


| O the cold earth divine Patroclus ſpread, 
Lies pierc'd with wounds among the vulgar 
dead, | 


— — —_C 


Great-Menelaiis, touch'd with gen'rous woe, 


C > ; 


Thus 


— A———— * — n 


| N O T E- s. 

* This is the only book of the Iliad which is a 
continued deſcription of a battle, without any dl- 
greſſion or epiſode, that ſerves for an interval to 
refreſh the reader. The heavenly machines too 
are fewer than in any other. Hamer ſeems to have 
truſted wholly to the, force of his own genius, as 
ſufficient to ſupport him, whatſoever lengths he was 
carried by it. But that ſpirit which animates the 
original, 1s what we are ſenſible evaporates ſo much 
in our hands, that, though we cannot think our 
author tedious, we ſhould have made him ſeem ſo, 
if we had not tranſlated this book with all poſlible. 
conciſeneſs. We hope there is nothing material- 
emitted, though the verſion conſiſts but of ſixty-five. 
. 


F N O TE S. 
lines more than the original. However, one may 
obſerve there are more turns of fortune, more de- 


than in any other; becauſe it was to be the Jait 
; wherein the Greets and Trojans were upon equal 
terms, before the return. of Achilles : and beſides, all 


greater pomp and dignity. . 


from the imputations of idle and effemi nate, caſt on 


defending the body of Pat#eclus, and gives him the 


1 death. 
; 4 f 


Springs to the front, and guards him from the 


feats, more rallyings, more accidents, in this battle, 


this ſerves to introduce the chief hero with the 
Tbe poet here takes o:calion to clear Menelaus 


him in ſome parts of the poem; he ſets him in the 
front of the army, expoſing himſelf to dangers in 


conqueſt of Zuphorbus, who had the firit hand in his 
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Thus round her new-faln ung, the heifer moves, * 
Fruit of her throes, and fir{t-born of her loves, 

And anxious, (helpleſs as he hes, and bare) 

Turns, and re-turns her, with a mother's care. 


-Oppos'd to eachthat near the carcaſs camo, -. 
His broad Ahield glifrhmers, arul his lances flame, . 


The fon of Panthus (kill'd the dart to ſend, F 

Eyes the dead hero, and inſults the friend. 
This hand, Atrides, laid Patroclus low; 

Warrior! deſiſt, nor tempt an equal blow : 

To me the ſpoils my proweſs won, reſign ; 

Depart with life, and leave the glory-mne- = 

he Trejan thus. The Spartan monarch burn'd 

With gen'rous anguiſh, and in ſcorn return'd. | 
Laugh'ſt thou not, Fove ! from thy ſuperior throne, 
When mortals boaſt of proweſs not their own ? 


The ſons of Panthus vent their haughty mind. 


"Fooks-ftay-co4eel-it, and are wiſe too late. 


Not thus the lion glories in his might, 

Nor panther braves his ſpotted foe in fight, 
Nor thus the boar (thoſe terrors of the plain), 
Man only vaunts his force, and vaunts in vain. 


w_ 4 ww wW : C 
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On theſe thy conquer'd ſpoils I ſhall beſtow, 
To ſoothe a conſort's ànd a parent's woe. 
No longer then deter the glorious firife, 


But far the vaineſt of the boaſtſul kind 


Yet *twas but Jate, beneath my conqu'ring ſteel 
This boaſter's brother, Hyperenor, fell, 

Againlt our arm which raſhly hedety's, TC 
Vain was his vigour, and as vat his pre. 
[Theſe eyes behe!d him on the duſt expire, 

No more to chear his ſpouſe, or glad his ſire. 
Prceſumptuous youth! like his ſhall be thy doom, 
Go, wait thy brother to the _— gloom ; 

Or while thow may'ſt, avoid the threaten'd fate ; 


Unmov'd, Eupherbus thus: That action known, 
Come, for my brother's blood repay thy own. 
His weeping father claims thy deitir'd head, 
And ſpouſe, a widow in her bridal bed. 


Let heav'n decide our fortune, fame, and life. 
Swift 


| N Or ES; * 
death. He is repreſented as the foremoſt who ap- 
pears in his defence, not only as one of a like diſ- 

poſttion of mind with Patreclus, a kind and gene- 
rous friend; but as being more immediately con- 
cerned in honour to protect from injuries the body 
of a hero that fell in his cauſe. wo 
In this compariſon, the poet accommodating 
himſelf to the occaſion, means only to deſcribe the 
affe ction Menelaus had for Patraclut, and the man- 
ner in which he preſented himſelf to defend his 
body: and this compariſon is ſo much the more juſt 
and agreeable, as Menelaus was a prince full of 
goodneſs and mildneſs. He mult have little ſenſe 
or knowledge in poetry, who thinks that it ought 
to be ſuppreſſed. It is true, we ſhould not uſe it; 
now-a-days, by reaſon of the low ideas we trave of the 
animals from which it is derived; butthoſe not being 
the ideas of Homer's time, they could not hinder him 
f-om making a proper uſe of fuch a compariſon. It 
ſ-ems ſomewhat remarkable, that the ſeveral com- 
pariſons'to illuſtrate the concern for Patroolus are 
taken from the moſt tender ſentiments of nature. 
Aebilles, in the beginning of his ixtcenth hook, con- 
ſiders him as a child, and himſelf as his mother. 
The ſorrow of * Menelaus is here deſeribed as that 
of a heiſer for her young one. Perhaps theſe are 
deſigued to intimate the excellent temper and good- 
neſs of Palraclus, which is expreſſed in that fine 
eloęy of him in this book, He #new how 1 be good- 
natured to all men, This gave all mankind theſe 
ſentiments for him, and xo doubt the fame is 


4 
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and Patroclus, is very obſervable: ſuch friendſhips 


caſion (we think) to one of the fineſt anſwers in all 


failed to have given #uphorbus the victory. But 


NO 1 vt Sy | Saf 
ſtrongly. pointed at by the uncommon concern of 
the Whole army to reſcue his body. The diſſimi- 
litude of manners between theſe two friends, Achilles 


are not uncommon, and we have often aſſigned this 
reaſon for them, that it is natural for men to ſeek 
the aſſiſtance of thoſe qualities in others which they 
want themſelves, That is ſtill better if applied to 
Providence, which aſſociates men of different and 
contraty qualities, in order to make a more perfect 
ſyſtem. But, whatever is cuſtomary in nature, 
Hemer had a good poetical reaſon . it; for it 
affords many incidents to illuſtrate the manners of 
them both more ſtrongly; and is what they cala 
contraft'm painting. | | 

+ The conduct of Homer is admirable, in bring- 
e and. Menelaus . together upon this oc- 
caſion; for hardly-any thing but ſuch a ſignal re- 
venge for the death of his brother, could have made 
- Euphorbu ſtand the encounter. |Menclaus putting 
him in mind ef the death of his brother, gives oc- 


Homer; in which the infolente of Meueluus is re- 
turned in a way to draw pity from evety reader; 
and we believe there is hardly one, after ſuch a ſpeech, 
that would not with Fuphorbus had the better of 

Mieneluus: a Writer of romances would not have 


however, it was fitter to make Menelaus, who had 
received the greateſt injury, do the moſt cevengetul 
actions. 
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Swift as the word the miſſile lance he flings, 
The well-aim'd weapon on the buckler rings, 
But blunted by the brafs innoxious falls, 

On ove the father, great Atrides calls. 

Nor flies the javelin from his arm in vain, 
le pierc d his throat, and bent him to the plain; 

Wide through the neck appears the grizly wound, 
Prone ſinks the warrior, and his arms reſound. 

The ſhining circlets of his golden hair, 

Which ev'n the Graces might be proud to wear, 
Inſtarr'd with gems and gold, beſtrow the ſhore,* 
With duſt diſhonour'd, and deform'd with gore. 

As the young olive, in ſome ſylvan ſcene, 

Crown'd by freſh fountains with eternal green, . 
Lifts the gay head, in fnowy flow'rets fair, 

And plays and dances to the gentle air; 

When lo! a whirlwind from high heav'n invades 
The tender plant, and withers all it's ſhades; 

It lies uprooted from it's genial bed, 

A lovely ruin now defac'd and dead. 

Thus young, thus beautiful, Zuphorbus lay, 1 
While the * Spartan tore his arms away. 
Proud of his deed, and glorious in the prize, 
Affrighted Trey the tow'ring victor flies; 

Flies, as before ſome mountain lion's ire 
The village curs, and trembling fwains retire; 
When o'er the flanghter'd bull they hear him roar, 
And ſee his jaws aſt with ſmoaking gore ; 

All pale with fear, at diſtance ſcatter d round, 
They ſhout inceſſant, and the vales reſound. 

Meanwhile Apollo view'd with envious eyes, 

And urg'd great Hector to diſpute the prize, 

(In Mentes ſhape, beneath whoſe martial care 
The rough Cicantans learn'd the trade of war) 


— —_—— 
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Forbear, he cry'd, with fruitleſs ſpeed to chace 
Achilles courſers of æthereal race; | 
They ſtoop not, theſe, to mortal man's command, 
Or ſtoop to none but great Achilles hand. 

Too long amus'd with a purſuit fo vain, 


Turn, and behold the brave Euphorbus lain! 


- Sparta ſlain | for ever now ſuppreſt 

he fire which burn'd in that undaunted breaſt! 
Thus having ſpoke, Apolls wing'd his flight, 

And mix'd with mortals in the toils of fight: 

His words infix'd unutterable care 

Deep in great Hector's ſoul: through all the war 

He Sans his anxious eye; and inſtant view'd 


{ The breathleſs hero in his blood imbru'd, 


(Forth welling from the wound, as prone he lay) 


And in the victor's hands the ſhining prey. 


Sheath'd in bright arms, thro? cleaving ranks he flies, 
And ſends his voice in thunder to the ſkies : 

Fierce as a flood. of flame by Fulcan ſent, 

It flew, and fir'd the nations as it went. 


Atrides from the voice the ſtorm divin'd, 


{ And thus explor'd his own unconquer'd mind, 


Then fhall I quit Patreclus on the plain, 
Slain in my cauſe, and for my honour ilain, 
Deſert the arms, the relics of my friend ? 
Or ſingly, Hector and his troops attend? 
Sure where ſuch partial favour heav'n beſtow'd, 
To brave the hero were to brave the God : 
Forgive me, Greece, if once 1 quit the field; 
"Tis not to Hector, but to heav n I yield. 
Yet, nor the God, nor heav'n ſhould give me fear, - 


Did bat the voice of Ajax reach my ear: 
Still would we turn, ſtill battle on the plains, 
And give Achilles all that yet remains 


Of 


* 
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and ſilver to adorn his hair; which made Pliny ſay, 
that he doubted whether the women were the firſt 
that uſed thoſe ornaments. He might likewiſe 
have ſtrengthened his doubt by the cuſtom of the 
Athenians, who put into their hair little graſhop- 
pers of gold. 

t This exquiſite ſimile finely illuſtrates the 
beauty and fudden fall of Euphorbus, in which the 
alluſion to that circumſtance. of his comely hair is 
peculiarly happy. Porphyry and Famblicus acquaint 
us of the particular affection Pythagoras had for 
theſe verſes, which he ſet to the harp, and uſed to 
repeat as his own FEpicedion. Perhaps it was his 
tondneſs of them, which gut it into his head to ſay, 


that his ſoul tranſmigrated to him from this hero. 


owever it was, this conceit of Pythageras is fa- 
mous in antiquity, and has given occaſion to a dia- 
0. 13, 


* We have ſeen here a Trojan who uſes gold 


—_ 
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NOTES. 
logue in Lucian entitled The Cock, which is, we 
think, the fineſt piece of that author. 

{ This is the only Tei whoſe death the poet 
laments, that he might do the more honour to Pa- 
traclys, his hero's Fiend. The comparifon here 
uſed 1s very proper, for the olive always preſerves 
it's beauty. But where the poet ſpeaks of the 
Lapithe, a hardy and warlike people, he compares 
them to cats, that ſtand unmoved in {ſtorms and 


him to an «at ſtruck down by Feve's thund 
Juſt after this ſoft compariſon upon the beausy of 
Euphorbus, he paſſes to another full of ſtrength and 
terror, that of te lion. | 

| How obſervable is Homer's art of illuſtrating 


the valour and glory of his heroes? Meneldus, who 


ſees Hector and all the Trojans ruſhing upon him, 
would not retire if Apollo did not ſupport them: 
| 30 | and 


tempeſts; and when Hector falls by Ajax, he A 


— — — 
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Of his and our Patroclus This, no more, 
The time allow'd: Troythicken'd on the ſhore, 
A ſable feene! the terrors Hector led: 

Slow he recedes, and fighting, quits the dead, 
So from the fold th* unwilling lion parts,“ 
Forc'd by loud clamours, and a ftorm of darts; 

He flies indeed, but threatens as he flies, 


With heart indignant and retorted eyes. 


Now enter'd in the Sparter ranks, he turn'd 

His manly breaſt, and with new fury burr'd, 

O'er all the black battalions ſent his view, 

And thro* the cloud the god-like A/ax knew; 

Where lab'ring on the left the warrior {tood, 

All grim in arms, and'cover'd o'er with blood, 

There breathing courage, where the God of Day 

Had funk An with terror and diſmay. 
Tohim the king. Oh Ajax, oh my friend; 

Haſte, and Patrociis' lov'd remains defend:. _ 

The body to Achilles to reſtore, 

Demands our care; alas! we can no more! 

For naked now, deſpoil'd of arms he lies; 

And Hector glories in the dagzling prize. 

He ſaid, and touch'd his heart. The raging pair 

Pierce the thick hattle, and provoke the war. 

Already had ſtern Hector feiz'd his head, + 

And doom'd to Tryandogs the unhappy dead; 

But ſoon as Ajax rear'd his tow'r-hke thield, 

Sprung to his car, and meafur'd back the field. 

His train to Trey the radiant armour bear, 

To ſtand a trophy of his fame in war. 
Meanwhile great Ajax (his broad ſhield diſplay'd) 

Guards the dead hero with the dreadful ſhade; 

And now before, and now behind he ſtood : 

Thus in the center of ſome gloomy wood, 

With many a ſtep the lioneſs ſurrounds 

Her tawny young, beſet by men and hounds:; 

Elate her hearty and rouzing ail her pow'rs, 

Dark o'er the fiery balls each hanging eyebrow low*rs. 


| 


— 


— 


Ev'n when he dy'd for Trey, you left him there, 
A feaſt ſor dogs, and all the fowls of air, 
4 On my command if any Lycian wait, 


| Oh! were Parroclus our's, we might obtain 


And Hater tremples and recedes with fear; 
And lo! already thou prepar'ſt to fly. 
| The Lycian leader, and ſedate reply d. 


— ——ñę nf 


Faſt by his ſide, the gen'rous Spartan glows 
With great revenge, and feeds- his la ward woes. 
But Glaucus, leader of the Lycian aids, K 
On He&or frowning, thus his flight upbraids: 
Where now in He#or ſhall we Hecter find? 
A manly form, without a manly mind. | 
Is this, O chief! a hero's boaſted fame ? 
How vain, without the merit, is the name ? _ 
Since battle is renounc'd, thy thoughts employ” 
What other methods may preſerve thy Troy: 
"Tis time to try if /hon's ſtate can ſtand 
7 thee alone, nor aſk a foreign hand; 
Mean, empty. boaſt! but ſhall the Lycians lake 
Their lives for you? thoſe Lycians you forſake ?- 
What from thy thankleſs arms can we expect? 
Thy friend Sarpedan proves thy baſe neglect: - 
Say, ſhall our flaughter' d bodies guard your walls,, 
While unreveng'd the great Sarpedem falls ? 


Hence let him march, and give up Trey to fate. 
Did ſuch a ſpirit as the Gods impart 

Impel one Trejan hand, or Trojan heart; 
(Such, as ſhould burn in ev'ry ſoul, that draws- 
'The ſword for glory, and his conntry's cauſe), 
Ev'n yet our mutual arms we might employ,. 
And drag yon carcaſs tothe walls of T roy. 


Sarpedin's arms, and honour'd corſe again! 
Greece with Achilles friend ſhould be repaid, 
And thus due honours purchas'd to his ſhade. 
But words are vain— Let 4;ax once appear, 
Thou dar'ſt not meet the terrors of his eye; 


The Trojan chief with fix'd reſentment cy'd 


Say, 


NOT ES. 
and though Apollo does ſupport them, he would op- 
poſe even Apollo, were Ajax but near him. l his is 
glorious for Menelaus, and yet more glorious for 


Ajax, and very ſuitable to his character; for Ajax 


Was the braveſt of the Greeks, next to Achilles. 
* The beauty of the retreat of Menelaus is 
worthy notice. Hemer is a great obſerver of na- 
tural imagery, that brings the thing repreſented be- 
fore our view. It is indeed true, that lions, tygers, 
and beaſts of prey are the objects that can properly 
repreſent wartiors; and therefore it is no wonder 
they are ſo often introduced: the inanimate things, 
as floods, fires, and ſtorms, are the beſt, and only 
images of battles. bt . 


6 


laws of Jupiter Xenitis, or heſpitalts. 


4 buuzal by the Gods, and ſent ambalmed into Lycia. 


4 NOTE 8. 

+ Homer takes care, ſo long before hand, to 
leſſen in his reader's mind the horror he may con- 
ceive from the cruelty that Achilles will exerciſe 
upon the body of Hector. That cruelty. will be 
only the puniſhment of this which Hector hee 
exerciſes upon the body of Patraclus; he drags 
him, he deſigns to cut off his head, and to leave 
his body upon the ramparts, expoſed to dogs and 
birds of prey. . 

＋ It was highly diſhonourable in Hector to for- 
fake the body of a friend and gueſt, and againſt the 
For Glauciis 
knew nothing of Sarpeden's being honoured with 


; 
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Say, is it juſt (my friend) that Hector's ear 
From ſuch a warrior ſuch a ſpeech ſhould hear? 

T deem'd thee once the wiſeſt of thy kind, 
But ill this inſult ſuits a prudent mind. 
I ſhun great Ajax? I deſert my train? * 
*Tis mine to prove the raſh aſſertion vain; 
J joy to — where the battle bleeds, 
And hear the thunder of the ſounding ſteeds. 
But Joe's high will is ever uncontroul'd, 
The ſtrong he withers, and confounds the bold; 
Now crowns with fame the mighty man, and now 
Strikes the freſh garland from the victor's brow ! 
Come, thro' yon ſquadrons let us he the way, 
And thou be witneſs, if I fear to-day ; 
If yet a Greek the light of Hector dread, 
Or yet their hero dare defend the dead. 

hen turning to the martial hoſts, he cries, 
Ye Trojans, Ddrdans, Lycians, and allies! 
Be men (my friends) in action as in name, 
And yet be mindful of your ancient fame. 
Hector in proud Achille” arms ſhall ſhine, 
Torn from his friend, by right of conqueſt mine. 


— 


* 


8 


1 He ſtrode along the Feld, as thus he ſaid: 


— — —— 


— —— — 


he ſable plumage nodd-d o'er his r | 
wift thro” the ſpacious plain he ſent a look; 


1 One inſtant ſaw, one mftant overtook 


The diſt int band, that on the ſandy ſhore 


I Fhe radiant ſpoils to ſacred [mn bore. 5 


There his own mail unbrae'd the held beſtrow*d;.- 
His train to Trey convey'd the wn load. 
Now blazing in th' immortal arms he ſtands, 
The work and prefent of eeleſtial hands; 
By aged Pelens to Achilles givn, 
As firſt to Peleus by the court of heav'n: 
His father's arms not long Achilles wears, 
For bid by fate to reach his father's years. 

Him, proud in triurhph, glitt'ring from afar, 
The God, whoſe thunder rends the troubled air, 
» Beheld with pity; as apart he ſat, 

And conſcious, look'd thro” all the ſcene of fate. 
He ſhook the facred honours of his head; 


' Olympus trembled, and the Godhead faid : 


Ah wretched man! unmindful of thy end! 
A moment's glory ! and what fates attend ?$ 


— 


N OT ES. 

* Hlectof takes no notice of the affronts that 
Glaucus had thrown upon him, as knowing he had 
in ſome reſpect a juſt cauſe to be angry; but he 
cannot bear what he had faid of his fearing Ajax, 
to which part he only replies. "This is very agree- 
able to his heroic character. 

+ The ancients have obſerved that Homer cauſes 
the arms of Achilles to fall into Hector's power, to 
equal in ſome ſort thoſe two heroes, in the battle 
wherein he is going to engage them. Otherwife it 
might be urged, that Achilles could not have killed 
Hector without the advantge of having his armour 
madt by the hand of a God, whereas He&or's was 
only of the hand of a mortal; but ſince both were 
clad in armour. made by. Vulcan, Achilles's victory 
will be complete, and in it's full luſtre. Beſides this 
reaſon (which is for neceſſity and probability) there 
is alſo another, for ornament; for Hamer here pre- 
pares to introduce that beautiful epiſode of the divine 
artnour, which Vulcan makes for Achilles. 

+ A difficulty may ariſe” here, and the queſtion 
may be aſked why Hector ſent theſe arms to Tray? 
Why did not he take them at firſt ? There are three 
anſwers, which we think are all plauſible. The 
firſt, that Ze&or having killed Patreciis, and ſeeing 
the day very far advanced, had no need to take 
thole arms for a fight almoſt at an end. The 
ſecond, that he was impatient to ſhew to Priam and 
Andrameache thoſe glorious ſpoils. © Thirdly, he per- 
haps at firſt intended to hang them up in ſome tem- 


— 


* 


T— 


NOTE S. 


and to win Patroclus's body from him. Hemer does 
not ſuffer the arms to be carried into 7e for theſe 
reaſons:: That Hector by wearing them might the 
more encourage the Trejans, and be the more for- 
midable to the Greeks: that Achilles may recover 
them again when he kills Hector: and that he may 
conquer him, even when he is ſtrengthened with 
that divine armour. 

$ The poet prepares us for the death of Hector, 
perhaps to pleaſe the Greek readers, who might be 
troubled to ſee him ſhining in their hero's arms. 
Therefore Jupiter ep belles his forrow at the ap- 
. proaching fate of this unfortunate prince, promiſes 
to repay his loſs of life with glory, and nods, to- 
give a certain confirmation to his words. He ſays, 


| chiles is the braveſt Greek, as Glaucus had juſt ſaid 
before; the poet thus giving him the greateſt com- 


mendations, by putting his praiſe in the >» of a 
God, and of an enemy, who were neither of them 
like to be prejudiced in his favour. How beautiful 
is that ſentiment upon the miſerable ſtate of man- 
kind, introduced here ſo artfully, and fo ftrongly 
enforced, by being put into the mouth of the ſu- 
preme being! and how pathetic the denunciation of 
Hlecrer's death, by that circumſtance of Andramache's 
diſappointment, when ſhe fhall no more receive her 
hero glorious from the battle, in the armour of. his 
conquered enemy! 


ple. Glaucus's ſpeech makes him change his reſo- 
lution, he runs after thoſe arms to fight againſt Ajax, 


* ay 
N 
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In heav'uhy panoply divinely bright 
'Thou Ax) x * obae PR e at th 
As at Achilles ſelf 1: bencath thy dart 
Lies {lain the great Achilles dearer part: 
Thou from the mighty dead thoſe arms haſt torn, 
Which once the. greateſt of mankind had worn. 
Yet live! Igive thee one illaſtricus-day, 
A blaze of — ere thou fad*ſt away. 
For ah! no more 4ndromache ſhall come, 
With joy ful tears to welcome Hector home; 
No more officious, with endearing charms, 
From thy tir'd limbs unbrace Pelides' arms 

Then with his ſable brow he.gave the nod, 
That ſeals his word; the ſanctiog of the God. 
The ſtubborn arms (by Feve's command diſpos'd) 
Conform'd fpontaneous, and around him clos'd; 
Fill'd wich the God, enlarg'd his members 

RrewWs 

Thro' all his veins a ſudden vigour flew, 
'The blood in briſker tides began to roll, 
And Mers himſelf came ruſhing on his ſoul. 
Exhorting loud thro? all the field he ſtrode, 
And look'd, and mov'd, Achilles, or a'God, 
Now Mefthles, Glauctes, Medion he inſpires, 
Now Phercys, Chromius, and Hipposthous fires; 
The great Therſilichus like fury found, 
1 kindled at the ſound, 

nd Ernemns, in augury renown'd. 
Hvar all ye hoſts, and hear, unnumber'd bands 
Of neighb'ring nations, or of diftant lands! * 
"[ was not for ſtate we ſummon'd you fo far, 
Lo boaſt our numbers, and the pomp of war; 
Ye came to fight; a valiant foe to chace, 
To fave our prelent, and our future race. 
Yor this, onr wealth, our products you enjoy, 
And glean-the relics of exhauſted T roy. 
Now then to conquer or to die prepare, 
To die or conquer, are the terms of war. 


* 


y ſight. 
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And thus befpoke his brother of the war. 
Our fatal day, alas! is come (my friend) 


Whatever hand ſhall win Patrorlus ſlain, 


Whoe'er fhall drag him to the Tryan train, 

With He&or's ſelf ſhall equal honours claim; 

With Hector part the ſpoil, and ſhare the fame. 
Fir'd by bis words, the troeps diſmiſs their fears, 

They join, they thicken, they protend their ſpears; 

Full on the Greeks they drive in firm array, 


And each from Ajax hopes the.glorious prey: | 
Vain hope] what numbers ſhall the field o erſpread, 
What victims periſh: round the mighty dead ? 


Great Ajax marłk'd the glowing ſtorm from far, 


And all our wars and glories at an end! 
"Tis not this corſe alone we guard in vain, 
Condemn'd to vultures on the T-rean plain; 


We too muſt yield: the ſame fad fate mult fall 


On thee, on me, perhaps (my friend) on all. 
See what a tempeſt direful Hector ſpreads, 


And lo! it burſts, it thunders on our heads ! 
4 Call on our Greeks, if any hear the call, t 


The braveſt Greels: this hour demands them all. 
The warrior rais'd his voice, and wide around 

The field re-echo'd the diftreſsful found. 

O chiefs! O princes!. to whoſe hand is giv'n 


The rule of men; whoſe glory is from heav'n ! 
| Whom with due honours both Atrides grace: 
e guides and guardians of our Argive race! 


All, whomthis well-knownvoiceſhall reach from far, 


All, whom I ſee not thro? this cloud of war, 
Come all! let gen'rous rage your arms employ, 


And fave Patreclus from the dogs of Troy. 
Oilean Ajax firſt the voice obey'd, 4 


Swift was his pace, and ready was his aid; 
Next him Idamencus, more flow with age, 


And Merion, burning with a hero's rage. 

The long: ſueceeding numbers who can name? 

But all were Greeks, and cager all for fame. x 
Fierce 


"KS & FA 

There is much artifice in this ſpeech of Hector, 
who indirectly anſwers all Glaucus's invectives, and 
humbles his vanity. Glaucus had juſt ſpoken as if 
the Lycians-were the only allies of Trey ; and Hector. 
here ſpeaks of the, numerous troops of different na- 
tions, which he expreſs] 
Horderers upon his Lingdom, thereby in ſome man- 


ner to exclude the .Lyctan;, who were of a country 


more remote; as if he did not vouchſafe to reckon - 

them. He afterwards confutes what Glaucus ſaid, 
-« that if the Lycans would take his advice, they 
would return home;“ for he gives them to under- 
ſtand, .that being hired troops, they are obliged to 
perform their bargain, and to fight till the war is at 
an end. | 


deſigns by calling them * 


1 


— 


W 
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+ There are three reaſons why Ajax bids Mene- 
laus call the Greeks to their afliſtance, inſtead of 
calling them himſelf. He might be aſhamed to do 
it, leſt it ſhovld look like fear, and turn to his dif- 
honour: or the chiefs were more likely to obey 
Menelaus.: or he had too much buſineſs of the war 
upon his hands, and wanted leiſure more than the 
other. 8 
| + Aix Oileus is the firſt that comes, being brought 
by his love to the other Ajax, as it is natural for one 
friend to fly ta the aſſiſtance of another. To 
Which we may add, he might very probably come 
firſt, becauſe he was the. ſwifteſt of. all the heroes. 


; 
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Fierce to the charge great Hector led the throng; 
Whole Troy embodied, ruſh'd with ſhouts along. 
Thus, when a mountain billow foams and raves, 
Where ſome ſwoln river diſembogues his waves, 
Full in the mouth is ſtopp'd the ruſhing tide, 
The bothng ocean works from ſide to ſide, 
The river trembles to his utmoſt ſhore, 
And diſtant rocks rebellow to the roar. 
Nor leſs reſolv'd, the firm Achaian band 
With brazen ſhields in horrid circle ſtand : ' 
8 pouring darkneſs o'er the mingled fight, * 
onceals the warrior's ſhining helms in night: 
To him;'the chief for whom the hoſts contend, 
Had liv*d not hateful, for he liv'd a friend: 
Dead he protects him with ſuperior care, 
Nor dooms his careaſe to the birds of air. 

_ Theftirſt attack the Gredans fcarce ſuſtain ; 
Repuls'd they yield; the Trans ſeize the lain: 
Then fierce they rally, to revenge led on 
By the ſwift rage of Ajax Telamon. 

mm to Peleus' ſon the ſecond name, 

In graceful ſtature next, and next in fame.) | 
With headlong force the foremoſt ranks he tore; 
So through the thicket burſts the mauntain- boar, 

And rudely ſcatters, far to diſtance round. 
The frighted hunter and the baying hound, 
The ſow of Lethus, brave Pelaſgus heir, 
Hippothous;dragg'd the carcaſe through the war; 
The ſinewy ancles bor'd, the feet he bound - | 
With thongs, inſerted: through the double wound: 
Inevitable fate o ertakes the deed; 
Doom'd by great Ajax vengeful lance to bleed; 
It eleft the helmetẽs brazen cheeks in twain; | 
The ſhatter'd creſt, and horſe-hair ſtrow the plain: 
Wich nerves relax'd he tumbles to the ground: 
The brain comes guſhing thro? the ghaſtly wound; 
He drops Paſroclus foot, and o'er him ſpread 
| Now lies, a ſad companion of the dead ; 
Far from Lariſſa lies, his native air, 
And ill requites his parent's tender care. 
Lamented youth! in life's firſt bloom he fell, 
Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell. 


N OT E S. | 


* Homer, who in all his former deſcriptions of 
battles is ſo fond of INE the luſtre of the 
neſs ; perhaps al- 

lading to the clouds of duſt that were raiſed ; or to 
the throng of combatants; or elſe to denote the 
loſs of Greece in Patreclus ;. or laſtly, that as the 


arms, here ſhades them in dar 


heavens had mourned Sarpedan in ſhowers of blood, 
ſo they might Patroclus in clouds of darkneſs. 
7 Panope was a ſmall town twenty /adia from 
| Cheronea, on the fide of mount Parneſſus, and it is 
No. 14. | N 


N 


— 


1 
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Once more at Ajax,” Hector's javeſin flies: 
The Grecian marking as it cut the ſkies, - 
Shunn'd the deſcending death; which hiſſing on, 
Stretch'd in the duſt the great /phytus* ſon, * 
Schedins the brave, of all the Phocian kind 
The boldeſt warrior, and the nobleſt mind: 
In little Panope for ſtrength renown'd, + 
He held his ſcat, and ruPd the realms around. 
Plung'd in his throat, the weapon drank his blood, 
And deep tranſpiercing, through the ſhoulder ſtood ; 
In clanging arms the hero fell, and all 
The fields reſounded with his weighty fall. 
Pharcys, as lain Hippethous he defends, 
The Telamonian lance his belly rends ; 
The hollow armour burſt before the ſtroke, 
And through the wound the ruſhing entrails broke. 
In ſtrong convulſions panting on the ſands 
He lies; and graſps the duſt with dying hands. 
Struck at the ſight, recede the Trojan train: 
The ſhouting Argrwes {trip the heroes ſlain. 
And now had 77, by Greece compell'd to yield, 
Fled to her ramparts, and reſign'd the field; 
Greece, in ber native fortitude elate, 
With Jeu verſe, had turn'd the ſcale of fate: 
But Par urg d Aneas to the fight; 
He ſeem'd like aged Periphas to fight 
A herald in Anchijes* love grown old, 
ever'd for prudence, and with prudence, bold.) 
Thus he—What methods yet, oh chief! remain, 
To ſave your Trey, though heav'n it's fall ordain? 
There have been As, who by virtuous care, 
By valour, numbers, and by arts of war, 
Have forc'd the pow'rs to ſpare a ſinking Nate, 
And gain'd at length the. glorious odds of fate. 
But you, when fortune ſmiles, when 7eve declares 
His partial favour, and aſſiſts your wars, 
Vour ſhameful efforts gainſt yourſelves employ, 
And force th' unwilling God to ruin Troy. 


nas through the form aſſum'd deſcries 


The pow'r conceal'd, and thus to Hector cries. 

Oh laſting ſhame! to our own fears a prey, 
We-leek our ramparts, and deſert the day. 

| A God 


OI” — CAO 


NOTES. 
hard to know why Homer gives it the epithet of 
renawned, and makes it the reſidence of Schedius, 
king of the Phacrans ; when it was but nine hun- 
dred paces in Circuit, and had no palace, nor gym- 
naſium, nor theatre, nor market, nor fountain ;. no- 
thing in ſhort that ought to have been in E town 
which is the reſidence of a kin | 16 

} The ſpeech of Periphas to Zn-as hints at the 
double fate, and the neceſſity of means. It is much 


like that of St. Paul, after he was promiſed that no 
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A God (nor is he f leſs) my boſom warms, 


Unclouded there, th* aerial azure ſpread, 
And tells me, Yve aſſerts the Trojan arms. 


No vapour reſted on the mountain's head, 


He ſpoke, and foremoſt to the combat flew ; The golden ſun pour'd forth a ſtronger ray, 
The bold example all his hoſts purſue. And all the broad expanſion flam'd with day. 
The firſt, Leocritus beneath him bled, Diſpers'd around the plain, by fits they fight, 
In vain belov'd by valiant Lycomede ; And here, and there, their ſcatter'd arrows light: 
Who view'd his fall, and grieving at the chance, But death and darkneſs o'er the carcaſe ſpread, 
Swift to revenge it, ſent his angry lance: There burn'd the war, and there the mighty bled. 
The whirling fanck, with vig'rous force addreſt, Meanwhile the ſons of Neftor, in the rear, t 
Deſcends, and pants in Apiſaon's breaſt: (Their fellows routed) toſs the diſtant ſpear, 
From rich Peana's vales the warrior came, And ſkirmiſh wide: ſo Neftor gave command, 
Next thee, A flergpeus in place and fame. When from the ſhips he ſent Fe Pylian band, 
Aſterapeus with grief beheld the ſlain, 'The er brothers thus for fame contend, 
And ruſh'd to combat, but he ruſh'd in vain: * ¶ Nor knew the fortune of Achilles friend; 
Indiſſolubly firm, around the dead, lu thought they view'd him ſtill, with martial joy, 
Rank within rank, on buckler buckler ſpread, Glorious in arms, and dealing deaths to Troy. 
And hemm'd with briſtled ſpears, the Grecians ſtood; But round the corſe, the heroes pant for breath, 
A brazen bulwark, and an iron wood. And thick and heavy grows the work of death : 
Great Ajax eyes them with inceſſant care, Oferlabour'd now, with duſt, and ſweat, and gore, 
And in an orb contracts the crouded war, + | Their knees, their legs, their feet are cover'd o'er;. 
Cloſe in their ranks commands to fight or fall, | Drops follow drops, the clouds on clouds ariſe, 
1 f And ſtands the centre and the ſoul of all: I And carnage clogs their hands, and darkneſs fills. 
1 Fixt on the ſpot they war, and wounded, wound; their eyes: 
1 A ſanguine torrent ſteeps the reeking ground; As when a ſlaughter'd bull's yet reeking hide, þ 
| On heaps the Greets, on heaps the Trejans bled, Strain'd with full force, and tugg'd from ſide to ſide, 
A. And thick'ning round 'em, riſe the hills of dead. + The brawny curriers ſtretch ; and labour o'er 
1 Greece, in cloſe order, and collected might, Th' extended ſurface, drunk with fat and gore; 
| | | Yet ſuffers leaſt, and ſways the wav'ring fight; So tugging round the corps both armies ſtood ; 
| Wl Fierce as conflicting fires, the combat burns, The mangled body bath'd in ſweat and blood: 
| | | And now it riſes, now it finks, by turns. While Greeks and Iliant equal ſtrength employ, . 
LI - In one thick darkneſs all the fight was loſt ; “ Now to the- ſhips to force it, now to Troy, 
1 ITde ſun, the moon, and all th' ethereal hoſt Not Pallas“ ſelt, her breaſt when fury warms, 
1 | Seem'd as extinct: day raviſh'd from their eyes, Nor he, whoſe anger ſets the world. in arms, 
| 4 And all heav'n's ſplendors blotted from the ſkies. Could blame this ſcene; ſuch rage, ſuch horror- 
2.0 Such. o'er Palroclus body hung the night, | reign'd ; In. 18 1 i 
| The reſt in ſunſhine fought, and open light: Such, Fve to honour the. great dead ordain'd: 
13 | a | | | | 0000! f Achille: 
14 | - i T8 & 4 5 g F 
| body ſhould periſh ; he ſays, “except theſe abide, I is to prepare us againſt he ſends-one of them to 


| ye cannot be ſaved.. I Achilles, to tell him the death of his friend. 

| The darkneſs ſpread over the body of Patroclus + Homer gives us a mot lively deſcription of. 

| is artful upon ſeveral accounts. Furſt, a fine image I their drawing the body on all ſides, and inſtructs in 

| of poetry: next, a token of 'Zuprter's love to a the ancient manner. of ſtretching hides, being firſt. 

© righteous man: but the chief deſign is to protract 4 made; foft and ſupple with oil. And though this 

the action, which, if the Trojans had ſeen the ſpot,” Þ' compariſon be one of thoſe mean and, humble ones. 
muſt have been decided one way or other in a very þ which ſome have objected to, yet it has alſo it's ad- 
Mott time. Beſides, the Trqans having the better | mirers for being ſo expreſſive, and for repreſenting 
ih the action, muſt have ſeized the body contrary ts | to the imagination the moſt ſtrong and exact idea of 

the interition of the author. There are innumerable | the ſubject in hand. 


inſtances of thefe-Tittle niceties and particularities off Homer ſays in the original, * Minerva could 
conduct in Homer. POE not have ſound fault, though . ſhe was; angry.” 


+ It is not without reaſon Hamer in this place Every one knows how common and natural it is for 


makes particular mention of the ſons of Neſffor. It. perſons in anger to turn critics, and find faults Where 


| there are none. 
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Achilles in his ſhips at diſtance lay, 
Nor knew the fatal fortune of the day; 
He, yet unconſcious of Patroclus' fall, 
In duſt extended under IJlian's wall, 
Expects him glorious from the conquer'd plain, 
And for his wiſh'd return prepares in vain ; 
Though well he knew, to make proud lian bond,“ 
Was more than heav'n had deſlin'd to his friend, 
Perhaps to him: this Theis had reveal'd; 
The reſt, in pity to her ſon, conceal'd..+ 

Sull rag'd the conflict round the hero dead, 
And heaps on heaps; by mutual wounds they bled. 
Curs'dbe the man (ev'n private Greeks would ſay) 
Who dares delert this well-diſputed day! 
Firſt wa the cleaving earth before our eyes 
Gape wide, and drink our blood for ſacrifice! 
Firit periſh all, ere haughty Troy ſhall boaſt 
We loſt Pat roclus, —4 our glory loſt. 


| 


Thus they. While with one voice the Trojans ſaid, 
Grant this day, Zove! or heap on us the dead! 
Then claſh their ſounding arms; the clangors riſe,, 
And ſhake the brazen concave of the ikies. | 
Meantime, at diſtance from the ſcene of blood, $ 
The penſive ſteeds of great Achilles ſtood ; || 
Their godlike maſter ſlain before their eyes, 
They wept, and ſhar'd in human miſeries. 
In vain Autamedon now ſhakes the rein, 
Now plies the laſh, and ſooths. and threats in vain;, 
Nor to the fight, nor Helleſpont they go; 
Reſtive they Rood, and obſtinate in woe: 
Still as a tomb- ſtone, never to be mov'd, 
On ſome good man, or woman unreprov'd, 
Lays it's eternal weight; or fix'd, as ſtands 9 
A marble courſer by the ſculptor's hands, 
Plac'd on the hero's grave. long their face, 
The dig round drops cours'd down with ſilent pace, 


Conglobing 


— "TENETS 


— — — 


NO T E $. 

In theſe words the poet artfully hints at Achil. 
les's death; be makes him not abſolutely to flatter 
himſelf with the hopes of ever. taking Troy, in his 


— 


8 NOTE S. 
It adds a great beauty to the 
animate 2 75 act like animate. "Thus the heavens 


m when in- 


own perſon; however he does not ſay this expreſſ- 
ly, but paſſes it over as an ungrateful ſubject. 

+ Here (it is obſervable) we have two. rules 
laid down tor common uſe. One, not to tell our 
friends. all their miſchances at once, it being often 
neceſſary to hide part of them, as T hetis does {rom 
Achilles : the other, not to puſh men, of courage 
_ all that is poſſible for them to do. Thus 

chilles, though he thouglit Patroclus able to drive 
the Tr:ans back to their gates, yet does not order 
him to do ſo much; but only to ſave the ſhips, and 
beat them back inte the fields. Homer's admoniſh- 
ing the reader, that Ach:!les's mother had concealed 

we circumſtance of the death of his friend when ſhe 
inſtructed him in his fate; and that all he knew, 
was only that TY could not be taken at that tine; 
this is a great inſtance of his care of the probability, 
and of his having the whole plan of the poem at 
once in his head. For upon the ſappoſition that 
Achilles was inſtructed in his. fate, it was a natural 
objection, how came he to hazard his friend? If he 
was ignorant on the other hand; of the1mpoſlibility 
of Troy's being taken at that time, lie might for all 
de knew, be robbed by his friend (of whoſe valour 
he had ſo good an opinion) of that glory, which. he 
Was unwilling to part with.. © 
4. If the horſes had not gone aſide out of the war, 


country. 


tremble at Jupiter's nod, the ſea parts itſelf to re- 
ceive Neptune, the groves of Ida ſhake beneath Juno s 
feet, e. As alſo to find: animate or brute creatures 
addreſt to, as if rational; ſo Hector encourages his 
horfes; and one of Atkill'g's is not only endued with. 
ſpeech, but with foreknowledge of future events. 
ere they weep for Patroclut, and ſtand fixed and 
immoveable with grief: thus is this hero univerſally 
mourned, and every thing concurs to lament his 
lofs. As to the particular fiction of the horſes weep- 
ing, it is countenanced both by naturaliſts and hif- 
, torians. Ariflatle. and Pliny, write, that theſe ani- 
mals often deplore their maſters loſt in battle, and 
even ſhed tears for them. AE/an relates the like of 
" elephants, when they are carried from their. native 
Swetontus, in the lite of Cæſar, tells us, 
that ſeveral horſes, which at the pallage of the Rybr- 
con had been conſecrated to Mars, and turned looſe 
on the banks, were obſerved-for ſome days after to 
' abſtain from feeding, and to weep abundantly. 
, $ Homer alludes to the cuſtom in thoſe days of 
placing columns upon tombs, on which columns 
there- were frequently chariots with two or four: 
' horſes... Fbis furniſhed Hemer with this beautiful 
image, as if theſe horſes meant to remain there, to: 
'ſerve for an immortal monument to Fatriclus. The 
„whole compariſon is as beautiful as juſt, The 
horſes ſtanding-: ſtillto mourn for, their maſter, could 


Hemer could not have introduced ſo well what he 

deſigned to their honour, So he makes them weep- 

ing in ſecret (as their maſter Achilles uſed to do) and 
afterwards coming into the battle, where they are 
taken notice of and purſued by Hector. « 


not be more Fidely repreſented than by the dumb 
! ſorrow. of images ſtanding. over a tomb. Perhaps 
the very poſture in which theſe horſes are deſcribed, 
their heads bowed down, and their manes falling in 


the duſt, has av alluſion to the attitude in 8 
ö tale. 
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wore. — — — 


Tonglobiog on the duſt. Their manes, that late - , 
Circled their arched necks, and wav'd. in flate, 
.T rail'd on the duſt beneath the yoke were ſpread, 
Ani prone to earth was hung- their languid . | 
Nor de diſdain'd to caſt a pitying look, 

W hile thus relenting to the Leads fe ſpoke. 1 
bez courſers of immortal ſtrain! 
Exempt from age, and deathlels now in vain; 
Did we your race on mortal man beſtow, oF] 
Only alas l to ſhare in mortal woe? ” 
For ah! what is there, of inferior birth, 1 1 
That breathes or creeps upon the dult of earth; 
What wretched creature of what, wretched kind, 
Than man more weak, calamitous, and blind: | | 

F 


2 £44. 44) 


A miſerable race] but ceaſ to mouxn: Ay 
For not by you ſhall Priam's fon be borne 

High on the ſplendid car: one glorious, prize 

He raſhly boaſts; the reſt our will denies. 
Ourſelf will ſwiftneſs to your nerves impart, 
Ourſelf with riſing ſpirits ſwell your heart. 
Automedon your rapid flight ſhall bear 

date to the navy thro! the ſtorm of war. ' 
For yet 'tis given to Troy, to ravaze o'er | 
The field, and ſpread her flaughters to the ſhore ; 
The ſun ſhall fee her conquer, till his fall * 


With ſacred darkneſs ſhades the face of all. 

He ſaid ; and breathing in th* immortal horſe 
Exceſſive ſpirit, urg'd em to the courſe; | 
From their high maues they ſhake the duſt, and bear 
The kindling chariot thro” the parted war: 

So flies a vulture thro' the clam'rous train 

Of geeſe, that ſcream, and ſcatter round the plain. 
From danger now with ſwifteſt ſpeed they flew, 
And now to. conqueſt with like ſpeed purſue ; 


— 


— — 


In vain advance ! not fated to return. 4 


- > — 


Sole in the ſeat the charioteer remains p 
Now plies the javelin, now direCts the reins: 
Him brave #lc:medon beheld diſtreſt, : 
Approach'd the chariot, and the chief addreſt. 
What God provokes thee, raſhly thus to dare, 
Alone, unaided, in the thickeſt war? 


Alas! thy friend is ſlain, and Hector wields 


Achilles arms triumphant in the fields. 

In happy time (the charioteer replies) 
The bold Alcimedon now greets my eyes; 
No Greek like him, the heav*nly ſeeds reſtrains, - 
Or holds their fury in ſuſpended reins; ** 
Patraclus, while he liv'd, their rage could tame, 
But now Patroclus is an empty name! _ 


To thee I yield the ſeat, to thee teſign 


Theruling charge: the taſk of fight be mine. 
He ſaid. Alcimedom, with active heat, 


I Snatches the reins, and vaults into the ſeat. | 
His friend deſcends. The chief of Troy deſcry'd, 


And call'd neas-fighting near his ſide. 

Lo, to my. fight beyond our hope reſtor'd, 

Achilles? car, deſerted of it's lord! 

The glorious Needs our ready arms invite, 

Scarce their weak drivers guide them thro? the fight: 


| Can ſuch opponents ſtand, when we aſſail? 


Unite thy force, my friend, and we prevail. 

The ſon of Venus to the counſel yields; 
Then o'ertheir backs they ſpread their ſolid ſhields ; 
With braſs refulgent the broad ſurface ſhin'd, 


1 And thick bull-hides the ſpacious concave lin'd. 


Them Chremius follows, Aretus ſucceeds, 
Each, hopes the conquelt of the lofty ſteeds ; 
In vain, brave youths, with glorious hopes ye burn, 


NOTES. 
thoſe ſtatues on monuments were uſually repre- 
ſented : there are baſs-reliefs that favour, this con- 
jecture. 

* It is worth obſerving, with what art and 
economy Homer conducts his fable, to bring on the 
cataſtrophe. Achilles muſt hear Patrectus's death; 
Hector muſt fall by his hand: this cannot happen 
it the armies continue fighting about the body of 
Patroclus under the walls of Trey. Therefore, to 
change the face of affairs, Jupiter is going to raiſe 
the courage of the Trojans, and make them repulſe 
and chace the Greeks again as far as their fleet ; this 
obliges Achilles to go forth though without arms, 
and thereby every thing comes to an iſſue. 

+ There was but one driver ſince. Altimedon was 
alone upon the chariot ; and Automedin was got 


down to fight. But in poetry, as well as in painting, | 


* 


— — 
— 


TIN Unmov'd 
NOTE S% > 
there is often but one moment to be taken hold on. 
Heftor ſees Alcimeden mount the chariot, before 
Autamedon was deſcended from it; and*thereupon 
zudging of their intention, and ſeeing them both as 
yet upon the chariot, he calls to Mneas. He terms 
them both drivers in mockery, becauſe he ſaw them 
take the reins one after the other ; as if he faid, . that 
chariot had two drivers, but never a fighter. It is 
one ſingle moment that makes this image. In reading 


the poets one often falls into great perplexities, for 


want of rightly diſtinguiſhing the point of time in 
which they ſpeak. The art of Homer, in this whole 
paſſage cancerning Automedon, is very remarkable ; 
in finding out the only proper occaſion, for ſo re- 
nowned a perſon as the charioteer of Achilles to ſig- 
nalize his valour. | 


* Theſe beautiful anticipations are frequent — 


8 
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Unmov'd, Automeden attends the fight, 
Implores th' Eternal, and collects his might. 
Then turning to his friend, with dauntleſs mind: 

On keep the toaming courſers cloſe behind! 
Full on my ſhonlders let their noſtrils blow, 
For hard the fight, determin'd is the foe : 
"Tis Hector comes; and when he ſeeks the prize, 
War knows no mean; he wins it, or he dies. 

"Then thro” the field he ſends his voice aloud, 
And calls th' Ajaces from the warring croud, 
With great Atrides. Hither turn, (he ſaid) 
Turn, where diſtreſs demands immediate aid; 
The dead, encircled by his friends, forego, 

And fave the living from a fiercer foe. 
Unhelp'd we ſtand, 97 to engage 
The force of Hector, and Ænucas' rage: 
Vet mighty as they are, my force to prove, 
Is only mine: thꝰ event belongs to Jeve. 

He ſpoke, and high the ſounding jav'lin flung, 
Which paſs'd the ſhield of Areſus the young; 

It pierc'd his belt, emboſs'd with curious art; 
Then in the lower belly {tuck the dart. 

As when the pond'rous axe deſcending full, 

Cleaves the broad forehead of ſome brawny bull; 
Struck 'twixt the horns, he ſprings with many a bound, 
Then tumbling rolls enormous on the ground : 
Thus fell the youth; the air his ſoul receiv'd, 

And the. ſpear trembled as his entrails heav'd. 

Now at Automedon the Trajan foe 
Diſcharg'd his lance; the meditated blow, 
Stooping, be ſhunn'd,; the jav'lin idly fled, 

And hiſs'd innoxious o'er the hero's head: 
Deep rooted in the ground, the forceful ſpear 
In long vibrations ſpent it's fury there. 
With claſhing faulchions now the chiefs had clos'd, 
But each brave 4jax heard, and interpos'd ; 
Nor longer Hector with his Trojans ſtood, 
But left their ſlain companion in his blood: 
His arms Automedon diveſts, and cries, 
Accept, Patreclus, this mean ſacrifice. 
Thus have I ſooth'd my griefs, and thus have paid, 
Poor as it is, ſome off 'ring to thy ſhade. 
So looks the lion o'er a mangled boar, 
All grim with rage, and horrible with gore : 


4 — 
_ 


NOTE 8. 
all good poets, who affect to ſpeak in the character 
of prophets, and men inſpired with the knowledge 
of Futurity, ö | 
* It is ferally in the Greek, She inſpired the hero 
with the boldneſs of a fly. There is no impropriety in 


the compariſon, this animal being of all others the 
molt perſevering in it's attacks, and the moſt diffi- 
cult to be beaten off: the occation alſo of the com- 
hs being the reſolute peziiftance of Menelaus 
0. 14. | 7 


| 


High on the chariot at one bound he ſprung, 
And o'er his ſeat the bloody trophies hung. 
And now Minerva, from the realms of air 
| Deſcends impetuous, and renews the war; 
For, pleas'd at length the Grecian arms to aid, 
The Lord of Thunders ſent the blue-ey'd maid, 
As when high Feve den uncing future woe, 
O'er the dark clouds extends his purple bow, 
(In ſign of tempeſts from the troubled air, 
Or from the rage of man, deſtructive war) 
The droping catt!e dread th' impending ſkies, 
And from his half-till'd field the lab'rer flies. 
In ſuch a form the Godde round her drew 
A livid cloud,. and to the battle flew. 
Aſſuming Phoenix? ſhape, on earth ſhe falls, 
And in his well-known voice to Sparta calls. 
And lies Achilles friend belov'd by all, 
A prey to dogs beneath the T79an wall? 
What ſhame to Greece for future times to tell, 
To thee the greateſt in whoſe cauſe he fell ! 
O chief! O father! (Atreus' ſon replies) 
O full of days! by long experience wiſe! 
What more deſires my ſoul, than here unmov'd, 
To guard the budy of the man I lov'd? 
Ah would Minerva ſend me ſtrength to rear 
This weary'd arm, and ward the ſtorm of war! 
But Hefor, like the rage of fire we dread, 
And 7zve's own glories blaze around his head. 
Pleas'd to be firſt of all the pow'rs addreſt, 
She breathes new vigour in her hero's breaſt, 
And fills with keen revenge, with fell deſpight, 
Deſire of blood, and rage, and luſt of fight. 
So burns the vengeful hornet {ſoul all o'er) * 
Repul'd in vain, and thirty {till of gore; 
(Bold ſon of Air and Heat) cn angry wings 
Untam'd, untir'd, he turns, attacks, and itings. 
Fir'd with like ardor fierce Atrides flew, 
And ſent his ſoul with ev'ry lance he threw. 
There ſtood a Tran, not unknown to fame, 
Eclion's ſon, and Pades was his name; 

With riches honour'd, and with courage bleſt, 
By Hefor lov'd, his comrade, and his gueſt, 
hro' his broad belt the ſpear a paſſage found, 

And pond'rous as he falls, his arms reſound. 


8 


Sudden 
N O TES. A 
about the dead body, renders it ſtill the more juſt. 
But our preſent idea. of the fly is indeed very low, as 
taken from the littleneſs and inſignificancy of this 
creature. However, ſince there is really no mean- 
neſs in it, there ought to be none in expreſſing it 7 
and we have done our beſt in the tranſlation to keep 
up the dignity of our author. 
+ Pages, the favourite and companion of Fr, 


being killed on this occaſion, ſeems a parallel cir- 


3Q cumſtance 
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Sudden at HetF$"s ſide Apollo ſtood, 3 On foot bold Merim fought; and now laid lo, 
Like Phenyps, Aſius Ton, appear'd the God; I He grac'd the triumphs of His Trajan foe; | 
(A/rus the great, who held his wealthy reign But the brave *ſquire the ready courſers brought, 
In fair 4bydos, by the rolling main.) {| Andwith his life his maſter's ſafety bought. 

O prince (hecry'd) oh foremoſt once in fame! Between his cheek and ear the weapon went, 
What Grecian now fſhall tremb1I: at thy name:? The teeth it ſhatter'd, and. the tongue it rent. 
Doſt thou at length to Merelaiis yield, Prone from the ſeat he tumbles to the plain; 

A chief, once ty tight no terror of tie field; His dying hand forgets the falling rein: 

Yet ſingly, now, the long-diſputedprize- * | This Mean reaches, bending from the car, 
He bears victorious, while our army flies. And urges to defert the hopeleſs war; 

By the fame arm illuſtrious Pods bled, | [domencus conſents ; the laſh applies; 

Ihe friend of Hector, unreveng'd, is dead! And the ſwift chaniot'to the navy flies. 

This heard, o'er Hector Ypreads a cloud of woe, Nor Jjax leis the will of heav'n defery'd, 
Rage liſts his lance, and drives him on the foe. And conqueſt ſhifting to che Tian ſide, 

But now th* Eternal ſhook his ſable ſhiuld, Turn'd by the hand of Fove.. Then thus begun, 
That ſhaded 7de; and all the ſubject field To Arreus' feed, the göd-like Telamon. 

Beneath it's ample verge. A rolling cloud Alas! who ſees not Feve's almighty hand 
Involv'd the mount; the thunder roar'd aloud: Transfers the glory to the Trojan band ? 

Th' affrightedhills from their foundations nod, Whether the weak or ftrong diſcharge the dart, 
And blaze beneath the light'nings of the God: He guides each arrow to a Gian heart: 

At one regard of his all- ſeeing eye, Not ſo our ſpears : inceſſant though they rain, 
The, vanquiſh'd triumph, and the victors fly. He ſuffers ev'ry lance to fall in vain. 

Then trembled Greece: the flight Peneleus led: Deſerted of the God, yet let us try | 
For as the Brave Bæatian turn'd his head What human ſtrength and prudence can fupply;. 
To face the foe, Palydamas drew near,. If yet this honour'd corfe, in triumph borne, 

And raz'd his thoulder with a ſhorten'd ſpear : May'glad the fleets that hope not our return, 

By Hector wounded, Leitus quits the plain, ] Who tremble yet, ſcarce reſcu'd from their fates, 

Pierc'd through the wriſt ; and raging with the Þ} And ſtifl hear Hector thund'ring at their pates. 
ores ſ Some hero too muſt be difpatch'd to bear | 

Graſps his once formidable lance in vain. 


The mournful meſſage to Pelides? car; 


1 
| 5 As Hector follow'd, Idomen addreſt 1 For ſure he knows not, diſtant on the ſhore; 
1 The flaming javelin to his manly breaſt; | His friend, his lov'd Patrectus, is no more. 
1 The brittle point before his corſelet yields; But ſuch a chief T ſpy not through the hoſt: 
YT 7 Exulting Trey with clamour fills the fields: The men, the ſteeds, the armies, all are loſt 
| bY High on his chariot as the Cretan ſtood, In gen'ral darkneſs Lord of earth arid air! 
| 1 | The ſon of Priam whiri'd the miffive wood: \ Oh King! oh Father! hear my hamble-pray'r:- 
igh But erring from it's aim, th 1mpetuous ſpear Diſpel this cloud, the light of heav'n reſtore ; 
A | Struck to the duſt the *fquire and charioteer Give me to ſee, and Ajax aſks no more: 
| | | Of martial Merion : Cæranus his name, If Greece muſt periſh, we thy will obey, + 
11 Who teft fair Cyetus for the fields of fame. But let us verifh in the fate of day |! | . 
| | 1 def ry | With 
1 F + *%, i %y þ 1 
4 cumſtance to the death of Achilles's favourite and F + This thought has been looked upon as one of 


companion; and was probably put in here on pur- the ſublimeſt in Hamer. The thickeſt darkneſs 
8 pole to engage Hector on the like occaſien with I had on a ſudden covered the Grecian army, and bin- 
11 Achilles. dered them from fighting; when Ajax, not know- 
© 07 * Tt ſeems odd that they did not ſooner fend this Jing what courſe to take, cries out, Oh Jove! /, 
| meſſage to Achilles; but there is ſome apology for | perſe this darkin-fs which rovers the Greeks, und if we 
M1 it from the darkneſs, and the difficulty of finding f mu/t periſh, lit us periſh in the light ! This is a ſenti- 
of ' a proper perſon. It was not every body that was J ment truly worthy of Ajax, he does not pray for 
proper to ſend, but one who was a particular friend life; that had been unworthy a hero: but becauſe 
to Achilles, who might condole with him, Such | in that darkneſs he could not employ His valour to 
was Antilochus who is ſent afterwards, and who, Þ any gltorivns purpoſe, and vexed to fland idle in 
beſides, had that neceſſary qualification of being || the field of battle, he only prays that the day may 
Twift of foot. appear, as being affured o putting an end to it 
| | wotthy 
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With tears the hero ſpoke, and at his pray'r 
The God relenting, clear'd the clouded air; 
Forth burſt the fun with all-enlight'ning ray; 
The blaze of armour flaſh'd againſt the day. 
Now, now, A/rides{ caſt around thy fight, 

If yet Antilochus ſurvives the tight, 
Let him to great Achilles? ear convey 
The fatal news —— 4zr:ives haſtes away. 

So turns the lion from the nightly fold, 
Though high in courage, and with hunger bold, 
Long gall'd by herdſmen, and long vex'd by hounds, 
Stiff with Fatigue, and fretted fore with wounds ; 
The darts fly round him from an hundred hands, 
And the red terrors of the blazing brands: 

Till late, reluctant, at the dawn of da 

Sour ke departs, and quits th' untaſted prey. 

So mov'd Atrides from his dang'rous place 
With weary limbs, but with unwilling pace: 
The foe, he fear'd, might yet Patrecius gain, 
And much admoniſh'd, much adjur'd his train. 

Oh guard theſe relics to your charge conſign'd, 

And bear the merits of the dead in mind; 
How ſkill'd he was in each obliging art; 

The mildeſt manners, and the gentlelt heart: * 
He was, alas! but fate decreed his end! 

In death a hero, as in life a friend! 

So parts the chief; from rank to rank he flew, 
And round on all ſides ſent his piercing view. 

As the bold bird, endu'd with ſharpeſt eye 
Of all that wing the mid aCrial ſky, 

The ſacred eagle, iron his walks above 

Looks down, and {cs the diſtant thicket move; 
Then ſtoops, and [vniing on the quiv'ring hare, 
Snatches his life amid the clouds of air. 

Not with leſs quickneſs, his exerted ſight | 
Paſs'd this, and that way, through the ranks of fight: 
Till on the left the chief he Tought, he found; 
Chearing his men, and ſpreading deaths around. 
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To him the king. Belov'd of ove! draw near, 
For ſadder tidings never touch'd thy ear, 
Thy eyes have witneſs'd what a fatal turn ! 
How Thien triumphs, and th' Acharans mourn. 
This is not all: Patrcclus on the ſhore 
| Now pale and dead, {hall ſuccour Greece no more. 
Fly to the fleet, this inſtant fly, and tell 
The ſad Achilles how his lov'd one fell: 
He too may Haſte the naked corps to gain; 
he arms are Hector's, who deſpoil'd the ſlain. 
The youthful warrior heard with filent woe, F 
From his fair eyes the tears began to flow; 
Big with the mighty grief, he [trove to ſay 
| What ſorrow dictates, but no word found way. 
To brave Læadacus his arms he flung, 2 
Who near him wheeling, drove his ſteeds along; 
Then ran, the mournful meilage to impart, 
With tear-full eyes, and with dejected heart. 
Swift fted the youth: nor Menclaùs ſtands, 
ew h ſore diltreſt) to aid the Pylian bands; 
zut bids bold Thrafzmede thoſe troops ſuſtain; 
Himſelf rgturns to his Patraclus flain. 
Gone is Antilechus, (the hero ſaid) 
But hope not, warriors, for Achilles“ aid: | 
Though fierce his rage, unbounded be his woe, 
-Unarm'e, he figluts not with the Troan foc. 
*Fis in our hands alone our hopes remain, 
"Tis our own vigour muſt the dead regain ; 
And fave ourſelves, while with impetuous hate 
Triy pours along, and this way rolls our tate. 
"Is well (ſaid Ajax) be it then thy care 
With AMerian's aid, the weighty corſe to rear; 
Myfelf, and my bold brother will ſuſtain 
The ſhock of Hector and his charging train: 


Nor fear we armics, fighting fide by fide ; 


What Try can dare, we have already try'd, 

Have try'd it, and have ſtood. The hero ſaid. 

High from the ground the warriors heave the dead. 
A gen” ral 


3 


N O TES. | 
worthy his great herrt, though Jupiter himſelf 
thould happen to oppofe his efforts. ; 

* 'This is a fine elogium of Patroclus: Homer 
dwells upon it on purpoſe, leſt Achilles's character 
{ſhould be miſtaken ; and ſheus by the praiſes he 
beſtows here upon goodneſs, that Achilles's character 
is not commendable for morality. Achilles's man- 
nero, entirely oppoſite to thoſe of Patraclus,.are not 
morally good; they are only poetically ſo, that is to 
ſay, they are well Harked; and 8 before- 
hand what reſolutions that hero will take; as hath 
been at large explained already. 

t Homer ever repreſcius an exceſs of grief by a 
deep horror, filence, weeping, and not inquiring 


"I 


orks. 


Antilochus have expteſſed his ſorrow in any manner 
lo moving as ſilence. 

t Antilachus leaves his armour, not only that he 

0 

conjecture) that he might not be thought to be ab- 
{eht by the enemies; and that ſeeing his armour on 
ſome other perſon, they might think him ſtill in the 
light. 

| This is an ingenious way of making the valour- 
of Achilles appear the greater; who, though w.thout 
arms, goes forth, in the next book, contrary to tte 
expectation of 4jax and Menelaus. 
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A gen'ral clamour riſes at the ſight : | 


Loud ſhout the Trzjans, and renew the fight. 
Not fiercer ruſh along the gloomy wood, 12 
With rage inſatiate and with thirſt of blood, 
Voracious hounds, that many a length before” 
Theit furious hunters, drive the wounded boar 
But if the ſavage turns his glaring eye, 
They howl aloof, and round the foreſt fly. 
Thus on retreating Greece the Trejans pour, 
Wave their thick falchions, and their javelins ſhow'r: 
Bat Ajax turning, to their fears they yield, 
All pale they tremble, and forſake the field. 

hile thus aloft the hero's corle they bear, 


— 


Behind them rages all the ſtorm of war; 
Confuſron, tumult, horror, o'er the thron 
Of men, ſtecds, chariots, urg'd the rout orig! 
Leſs fierce the winds with riſing flames conſpire,* 
To whelm ſome city under waves of fire; 

Now ſink in gloomy clouds the proud abodes: 
Now crack the blazing temples of the Gods; 
The rumbling torrent through the ruin rolls, 

And ſheets ot ſmoak mount heavy to the poles. 
The heroes ſweat beneath their honour'd load. 
As when two mules, along the rugged road, 


NOTES. 
The heap of images which Hamer throws to- 
gether at the end of this book, makes the fame 
action appear with a very beautiful variety. The 
deſcription of the burning of a city is ſhort, but 
very lively. That of Ajax alone bringing up the 
rear-guard, and ſhielding thoſe that bore the body 
of Patreclus from the whole Trejan hoſt, gives a a 
prodigions idea of Ajax, and as Homer has often 
hinted, makes him juſt ſecond to Achilles. The 
image of the beam paints the great ſtature of Patro- 
clus ; that of the hill dividing the ſtream is noble 
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From the ſteep mountain with exerted ſtrength 
Drag ſome vaſt beam, or maſt's unwieldy length; 
Iny they groan, big drops of ſweat diflill, 
ITh enormous timber lumb'ring down the hill: 
So theſe———Bchind, the bulk of Ajax ſtands, 
And breaks the torrerit of the ruſhing bands. 
Thus when a river ſwelPd with ſudden rains 
Spreads his broad waters o'er the level plains, 
Some interpolſing hill the ſtream divides, .. 
And breaks it's force, and turns the winding tides. 
Still cloſe they follow, cloſe the rear engage; 
Aneas ſtorms, and Hector foams with rage: 
While Greece a heavy, thick retreat maintains, 
Wedg'd in one body, like a flight of cranes, 


That ſhriek inceſfant while the faulcon hung 


High on pois'd pinions, threats their callow young. 
So from the Tryar chiefs the Grecians fly, 

Such the wild terror, and the mingled cry: 
Within, without the trench, and all the way, 
Strow'd in bright heaps, their arms and armour lay; 
Such horror Jede impreſt! yet ſlill proceeds 

The work of death, and ſtill the battle bleeds. 
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| NOT ES. 
and natural. He compares the Ajaces to a boat, ſor 
their fierceneſs and boldneſs; to a long bank that 
keeps off the courſe of the waters, for their ſtanding 
firm and immoveable in the battle: thoſe that 
carry the dead body, to mules dragging a vaſt beam 
through rugged paths for their laboriouſneſs: the 
body carried to a beam, for being heavy and inani- 
mate: the Trejans to dogs, for their boldneſs: the 
Greeks. to à flight of ſtarlings and jays, for their 
timorouſneſs and ſwiſtneſs. 
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The EIGHTEENTH BOOK of the ILIAD. 


A&A Kk CU NE 


Tarr Gritr OF ACHILLES, AND NEW ARMOUR MADE HIM BY. VULCAN. 


The news of the death of Patroclus is brought to Achilles by Antilochus. Thetis hearing his lamentations, 
comes with all her ſea-nymphs to comfort him. The ſpeeches of the mother and ſon on this occaſion. Iris appears 


to Achilles by the command of Juno, and orders him to ſhew himſelf at the head of the-intrenchments. The 


fight of him turns the fortune of the day, and the body of Patroclus ts carried off by the Greeks. The Trojans 
call a council, where Hector and Polydamas diſagree in their opinions ; but the advice of the former prevails, 


to remain encamped in the field. The grief of Achilles over the body of Patroclus, 
Thetis goes 10 the palace of Vulcan to obtain new arms for her ſon. The deſcription of the. wonderful works 6 
7 ; and laſtly, 74 noble one of the ſhield of Achilles. 4 4 


The latter part of the nine and twentieth day, and the night enſuing, take up this boat. The ſcene is at Achilles's. 


tent on the ſea-ſhore, from whence it changes ta the palace of Vulcan. 


3 H Us like the rage of fire the combat burns, * There ſat Achilles, ſhaded by his ſails, 
And now it riſes, now it ſinks by turns. On hoiſted yards extended to the gales; 
Meanwhile, where Helleſpont's broad waters flow, Penſive he ſat ; for all that fate deſign'd 
Stood Ne/tor's fon, the meſſenger of woe: | Roſe in ſad proſpect to his boding mind. +: 


« 


Thus 


N OT E s. NOTES. 
*» This phraſe is uſual in our author, to ſignify | day appointed, and he is fixed to his reſolution : 
a ſharp battle fought with heat and fury on both | this circumſtance wonderfully ſtrengthens his im- 
parts; ſuch an engagement like a flame, preying | placable character. 
upon all ſides, and dying the ſooner, the fiercer it | f Hemer in this artful manner prepares Achilles 
burns. | for the fatal meſſage, and gives him theſe forebodings 
+ The original epithet in this place has a more | of his misfortunes, that they might be no leſs than 
than ordinary fi 8 It implies that the ſail- I he expected. His expreſſions are ſuitable to his 
yards were hoiſted up, and Achilles's ſhips on the I concern, and delivered confuſed!y. I bad him 
point to ſet ſail. This ſhews that it was purely in | (ſays he) after he had ſaved the ſhips, and repulſed 
compliance to his friend that he permitted him to | the Trejans, to return back, and not engage himſelf 
ſuccour the Greets, he meant to leave them as ſoon I too far.“ Here he breaks off, when he ſhould have 
as Patroclus returned; he ſtil remembered what he | added; “ but he was ſo unfortunate as to forget my 
told the ambaſſadors in the ninth book; To-morraw | advice.” As he is reaſoning with himſelf, Anizlochis 
you ſhall fee my fleet ſet ſail, Accordipgly this is the comes in, Ry him leave the ſenſe imperſect. 
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Thus to his ſoul he ſaid. Ah! what conſtrains 
The Greeks, late victors, now to quit the plains? 
Is this the day, which heav'n ſo long ago 
Ordain'd, to ſink me with the weight of woe-? 
So Thetis warn'd) when by a Trejan hand, 

he braveſt of the Myrmidonian band + 1 
Should loſe the light? Fulfill'd is that decree; 
Fall'n is the warrior, and Patreclus he!“ 


In vain I charg'd him ſoon to quit the plain, 


And warn'd to ſhun He&orean force in vain ! 
Thus while he thinks, Antihchus appears, 

And tells the melancholy tale with tears; 

Sad tidings, ſon of Peleus ! thou muſt hear; + 

And wretched I, th' unwilling meſſenger ! 
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Dead is Patreclus ! for his corſe they figlit; 


His naked corſe; his arms are Hefor's right. þ 
A ſudden horror ſhot thro? all the chief, 

And wrapt his ſenſes in the cloud of grief; 

Caſt on the ground, with furious hands he ſpread $ 

The ſcorching aſhes o'er his graceful head; | 

His purple garments, and his golden hairs, 

Thoſe he deforms with duſt, and theſe he tears: 

On the hard ſoil his groaning breaſt he threw, 


And roll'd and grovel'd, as to earth he grew. 


The virgin captives, with d iſorder'd charms, | 
—_ by his own, or by Patroclus' arms) 
uſh'd from thetents with cries ; and gath'ring round, 
Beat their white breaſts, and fainted on the 4 
hile 


NOTES. 


* It may be objected, that Achilles ſeems to con- 


tradict what had been ſaid in the foregoing book, 
that Thetis concealed from her ſon the death of 
Patraclus in her prediction. Whereas here he ſays, 
that ſhe had foretold he ſhould loſe th braveſt of the 
Thefjalians. There is nothing in this but what is 
natural and common among mankind: and it is 


ſtill more 8 to the haſty and inconſiderate 


temper of Achilles not to have made that reflection 
till it was too late. Prophecies are only marks of 
divine preſcience, not warnings to prevent human 


misfortunes ;. for if they were, they muſt hinder 


their own accompliſhment. 

+ This ſpeech of Artilochus ought to ſerve as a 
model for the brevity with which ſo dreadful a piece 
of news ought to be delivered; for in two verſes it 
comprehends the whole affair, the death of Patro- 

5, the perſon that killed him, the conteſt for his 

ody, and his arms in the poſſeſſion of his enemy. 
The Greek tragic poets have not always imitated 
this diſcretion. In great diſtreſſes there is nothing 
more ridiculous than a meſſenger who begins a long 
{tory with pathetic deſcriptions ; he ſpeaks without 
being heard; for the perſon to whom he addreſſes 
himſelf has no time to attend him: the firſt word, 
which diſcovers to him his misfortune, has made 
him deaf to all the reft. 

A modern French writer has drawn a parallel 
of the conduct of Hamer and Virgil, in relation to 
the deaths of Patraclus and of Pallas. The latter is 
killed by Turnus, as the former by Hector; Turnus 


tr umphs in the ſpoils of the one, as Hector is clad 


in the arms of the other; Aneas revenges the death 
of Pallas by that of Turnus, as Achilles the death of 
Patreclus by that of Hector. The grief of Achilles 
in Hamer, on the ſcore of Patroclus, is much great- 
er than that of Aneas in Virgil for the ſake of Pallas. 
Achilles gives himſclt up to deſpair, with a weakneſs 
which Plate could not pardon in him, and which 


5 


NOTE 8. 
can only be excuſed on account of the long and 
cloſe friendſhip between them: that of Afneas is 
more diſcreet, and ſeems more worthy of a hero. 
It was not poſlible that ÆAueas could be ſo deeply in- 
tereſted for any man; as Achilles was intereſted for 
Patraclus: for V:rgil had no colour to kill Aſcanius, 
who was little more than a child ; beſides, that this 
hero's intereſt in the war of /zaly was great enough 
of itſelf; not to need to be animated by ſo touching 
a concern as the fear of loſing his fon. On the 
other hand, Achilles having but very little perſonal 
concern in the war of Trey, (as he had told Agamem- 
non in the beginning of the poem) and knowing, 
beſides, that he was to periſh there, required ſome 
very preſſing motive to engage him to perſiſt in it, 
after ſuch diſguſts and inſults as he had received. It 
was this which made jt neceſſary for theſe two great 
poets to treat a ſubject ſo much in it's own nature 
alike, in a manner ſo different. But as Virgil found 
it admirable in' Homer, he was willing to approach 
it, as near as the economy of his work weuld per- 
mit. 

This is a fine picture of the grief of Achilles: 
we ſee on the one hand, the poſture in which the 
hero receives the news of his Fiend's death; he falls 
upon the ground, he rends his hair, he ſnatches the 
aſhes and caſts them on his head, —— to the 
manner of thoſe times; (but what much enlivens it 
in this place, is his ſprinkling embers, inſtead of 
aſhes, in the violence of his paſſion). On the other 
ſide, the captives are running from their tents, 
ranging themſelves about him, and anſwering to 
his groans : beſide him ſtands Anlilachus, fetching 
deep ſighs, and hanging on the arms of the hero, 
for Fear his deſpair and rage ſhould cauſe ſome deſ- 
perate attempt upon his own life : there is no pain- 
ter but will be touched with this image. 

The captive maids lamented either in pity for 


their lord, or in gratitude to the memory © N. 
CINSy 
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While Neſter's ſon ſuſtains a manlier part, 
And mourns the warrior with a warrior's heart ; 
Hangs on his arms, amidſt his frantic woe, 
AMNd oft prevents the meditated blow. 
Far in the deep abyſſes of the main, 
With hoary Nereus, and the wat'ry train, 
The Mother Goddeſs from her cryſtal throne 
Heard his loud cries, and anſwer'd groan for groan. 
The circling Nere:ds with their mil reſs weep, 
And all the ſea- green ſiſters of the deep. 
Thalia, Glauce, (ev'ry wat' ry name) 
Neſæa mild, and ſilver His came: 
Cymothoe and Cymedece were nigh, 
And the blue languith of ſoft Alia's eye. 
Their locks Afza and Limnoria rear, 
Then Proto, Doris, Panope appear, 
Thoa, Pheriſa. Dato, Melita; 
Agave gentle, and Ampithoc gay: 
Next Callianira, Callianaſſa ſhow 
Their ſiſter looks; Dexamene the ſlow, 
And ſwift Dynamene, now cut the tides : 
Iæra now the verdant wave divides : 
Nemertes with Apſeudes lifts the head, 
Bright Galatea quits her pearly bed; 
Theſe Orythia, Clymene, attend, 
Mara, Amphinome, the train extend. 
And black Fanira, and Fanaſſa fair, 
And Amatheia with her amber hair. - 
All theſe, and all that deep in ocean held 
Their ſacred ſeats, the glimm'ring grotto fill'd ; 
Each beat her iv'ry breaſt with ſilent woe, 
Till Thelis' ſorrows thus began to flow. 
Hear me, and judge, ye liſters of the main! 
How juſt a caufe * T hetts to complain? 
How wretched, were I mortal, were my fate ! 
How more than wretched in th' immortal ſtate ! 
Sprung from my bed a god-like hero came, 
he braveſt far that ever bore the name; 
Like ſome fair olive, by my careful hand * 
He grew, he flouriſhed, and adorn'd the land: 
To Trey I ſent him; but the fates ordain 
He never, never muſt return again. 
So ſhort a ſpace the light of heav'n to view, 
So ſhort alas! and fill'd with anguiſh too. 
Hear now his ſorrows echo thro the ſhore! 
I cannot eaſe them, but I mult deplore ; | 


— 


I go at leaſt to bear a tender part, 

And mourn my lov'd one with a mother's heart. 
She ſaid, and left the caverns of the main, 

All bath'd in tears, the melancholy train 

Attend her way. as wy mac part the tides, 

While the long pomp the ſilver wave divides. 

N now, they touch'd the Trajan land; 
en, two by two, aſcended up the ſtrand. 

Th' immortal mother, Randing cloſe beſide 

Her mournful offspring, te his ſighs reply'd ; 

Along the coaſt their mingled clamours ran, 

And thus the ſilver- footed dame began. 

Why mourns my ſon ? thy late preferr'd requeſt 
The God has granted, and the Greeks diſtreſt: 
Why mourns my ſon ? ar anguith let me ſhare, 
Reveal the cauſe, and truſt a parent's care. 

He, deeply groaning To this cureleſs grief 
Not ev'n the Thund'rer's favour brings relief. 
Patriclus—— Ah !—ſay, Goddeſs can I boaſt 
A pleaſure now? revenge itſelf is loſt; 
Patreclus, lov'd of all my martial train, 
Beyond mankind, beyorid myſelf is flain ! 
Loſt are thoſe arms the Gods themſelves beftow'd 
On Peleus; Hector bears the glorious load. 
Curs'd be that day, when all the pow'rs above 
Thy charms ſubmitted to a mortal love : 
Oh hadſt thou ſtill, a ſiſter of the main, 
Purſu'd the pleaſures of the wat' ry reign; 
And happier Peleus, leſs ambitious, led 
A mortal beauty to his equal bed! 
Ere the ſad fruit of thy unhappy womb | 
Had caus'd ſuch ſorrows paſt, and woes to come. 
For ſoon alas! that wretched offspring lain, 
New woes, new ſorrows ſhall create again. 
"Tis not in fate th* alternate now to give; 
Patraclus dead, Achilles hates to live. 
Let me revenge it on proud Hedt:;r's heart, 
Let his laſt ſpirit ſmoke upon my dart ; 
On theſe conditions will I breathe: till then, 
I bluſh to walk among the race of men. 

A flood of tears, at this, the Goddeſs ſhed : 
Ah then, I ſee thee dying, fee thee dead! 
When Hector falls, thou dy'ſt. Let Hector die, , 
And let me fall! (Achilles made reply) 
Far lies Patroclus from his native plain! 
He fell, and falling, wiſh'd my aid in vain. 


Ah 
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N O T ES. 
clus, who was remarkable for his goodneſs and affa- 
bility ; or under theſe pretences mourned for their 
own misfortunes and ſlavery. 

* This paſſage, where the mother compares her 
. fon to a tender plant, raifed and preſerved with care, 
has a moſt remarkable reſemblance to that in the 


NOTES. 
Pſalms, Thy children like branches of aliue-trees round 
thy table, Pſal. 127. 

+ It is not poſſible to imagine more lively and 
beautiful ſtrokes of nature and paſſion, than thoſe 
which our author aſcribes to Achilles throughout theſe 
admirable ſpeeches. They contain all, that 4 
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" — ** a © LAME » 


HOMER COMPLETE, 


Ah then, ſince from this miſerable day | | 
I caſt all hope of my return away ; | 

Since unreveng'd, a hundred ghoſts demand 

The fate of Hector from Achilles hand; 

Since here, for brutal courzge far renown'd, 


1 live an idle burden to the ground, 


Others in council fam'd for nobler ſkill, 
ore uſeful to preſerve, than I to kill) 

Let me— but oh! ye — pow'rs above! * 
Wrath and revenge from men and Gods remove; 
Far, far too dear to ev'ry mortal breaſt, 
Sweet to the ſoul, as honey to the. taſte; 
Gath'ring like vapours of a noxious kind 
From fiery blood, and dark'ning all the mind, 
Me Agamemnon urg'd to deadly hate; 

*Tis paſt—I quell it; I reſign to fate. 
Yes—1 will meet the murd'rer of my friend; 
Or (if the Gods ordain it) meet my end. 

The ſtroke of fate the braveſt cannot ſhun : 
The great Alcides, Fove's unequal'd ſon, 


— 
TE — - 


To Juno's hate at length refign'd his breath, 
And ſunk the victom of all- conqu'ring death. 
So ſhall Achilles fall! ſtretch'd pale and dead, 
No more the Grecian hope, or 7Troan dread! 7 
Let me, this inſtant, ruſh into the fields, T- 
And reap what glory life's ſhort harveſt yields. 
Shall I not force ſome widow'd dame to tear 
With frantic hagds, her long diſhevel'd hair ? 
Shall I not force her breaſt to heave with ſighs, 
And the ſoft tears to trickle from her eyes! 
Yes, I ſhall give the fair thoſe mournful charms— 
In vain you hold me—Hehce! my arms, my arms! 
Soon ſhall the ſanguine torrent ſpread ſo wide, 
That all ſhall know, Achilles ſwells thetide. Þ 

My ſon (Cerulean Thelis made reply, 
To fate ſubmitting with a ſecret ſigh) | 
The hoſt to ſuccour, and thy friends to ſave, 
Is worthy thee ; the duty of the brave. 
But canſt thou, naked, iſſue to the plains ? 
Thy radiant arms the Trejan foe detains. 


N O T. E S. 3 
trueſt friend, the moſt tender ſon, and the moſt 
generous hero, could think or expreſs in this deli- 
cate and affecting circumſtance. He ſhews his 
exceſs of love to his mother, by wiſhing he had 
never been born or known to the world, rather than 
ſhe ſhould have endured ſo many ſufferings on his 
account; he ſhews no leſs love for his friend, in 
reſolving to revenge his death upon Hector, though 
his own would immediately follow. We ſee him 
here ready to meet his fate for the ſake of his friend, 
and in the Odyſſey we find him withing to live again, 
only to maintain his father's honour againſt his 
enemies. Thus he values neither life nor death, 
but as they.conduce to the good of his friend and 
parents, or the increaſe of his glory. After having 
calmly confidered the * ſtate of his life, he 
deliderately embraces his approaching fate; and 
comforts himſelf under it, by ed We on thoſe 
great men, whom neither their illuſtrious actions, 
nor their affinity to heaven, could ſave from the 
.gencral doom. A thought: very natural to him, 
whoſe buſineſs it was in peace to ſing their praiſes, 
and in war to imitate their actions. Achilles, like a 
man paſſionate of glory, takes none but the fineſt 
models; he thinks of Hercules, who was the ſon of 
Jupiter, and who had filled the univerſe with the 
noiſe of his immortal actions: theſe are the ſenti- 
ments of a real hero. 2 

* Achilles's words are theſe; ** Now ſince J am 
never to return home, and ſince I lie here an uſeleſs 
- perſon, loſing my beſt. friend, and expoſing the 
(zreeks to ſo many dangers by my own folly ; 1 who 
am ſuperior to them all in battle“ Here be breaks 


Inſulting 
NOTE S. | 
off, and ſays “ May contention periſh everlaſting- 
ly,” &c. Achilles leaves the ſentence thus ſuſpend- 
ed, either becauſe in his heat he had forgot what 
he was ſpeaking of, or becauſe he did not know 
how to end it; for he ſhould have ſaid, —< Since F 
have done all this, I will periſh to revenge him :*” 
nothing can be finer than this ſudden execration 
againſt diſcord and revenge, which breaks from the 
hero in the deep ſenſe of the miſeries thoſe paſ- 
ſions had occaſioned. Achilles could not be igno- 
rant that he was ſuperior to others in battle; and 
it was therefore no fault in him to ſay ſo. But 
he is ſo ingenuous as to give himſelf no farther 
commendation than what he undoubtedly merited; 
confeſting at the ſame time, that many exceeded him 
in i 

+ I ſhall have time enough for inglorious reſt 
when I am in the 1 but now I muſt act like 
a 14 hero: I ſhall indeed lie down in death, but 
at the ſame time rife higher in glory. 

} There is a great lireſs on. the original in this 
verſe. They ſhall ſoon find that their victories 
have been owing to the long abſence of a hero, and 
that hero Achilles. Upon which the ancients have 
obſerved, that ſince Achilles's anger there paſt in 
reality but a few days: to which it may be replied, 
that ſo ſhorta time as this might well ſeem long to 
Achilles, who thought all 3 hours tedious and 
inſupportable ; and if the poet himſelf had ſaid that 
Achilles was long abſent, he had not ſaid it becauſe 
a great many days had paſt, but becauſe ſo great a 
variety of incidents had happened in that time. 
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Tues ILI A D.— B O OK XVIII. 


v9 1 
Inſulting Hector bears the ſpoils on high, Had not high Juno, from the realms of air, 
Bur vainly glories, for his fate is nigh. | Secret, difpatch'd her truſty meſſenger. 
Yet, yet awhile, thy gen'rous ardour ſtay ; * The various Goddeſs of the ſhow'ry bow, 


Aſſur'd; F meet 1 at the dawn of day, 

Charg'd with refulgent arms (a glorious load) 

Arme the labour wh God. 5 
Then turning to the daughters of the main, 

The Goddefs thus diſmiſs'd her azure train. 
Ye ſiſter Ne#eids/ to your deeps deſcend, 

Ha e, and our father's facred ſeat attend, 

Igo to find the architect divine, 

Where vaſt Olympus ſtarry ſummits ſhine 

So tell our hoary fire.— This charge ſhe gave: 

The ſea-green ſiſters plunge beneath the wave: 

Thetis ance more aſcends the bleſt abodes, 

And treads the brazen threſhold of tne Gods. 
And now the Greeks, from, furious He#or's force, 

Urge to broad Helleſpont theit headlong courſe : 

Nor yet their chiefs Patroclus' body bore 

Safe through the tempeſt to the tender ſhare. 

The horſe, the foot, with equal fury join'd, 

Pour'd on the rear, and thunder'd cloſe behind; 

And like a flame through fields of ripen'd corn, 

The rage of Hector o'er the ranks was borne, 

Thrice the ſlain hero by the foot he drew; 

Thrice to the ſkies the Trejan clamours flew : 

As oft th* Ajacer his aſſault ſuſtain ; 

But check'd, he turns; repuls'd, attacks again. 

With fiercer ſhouts his ling'ring troops he fires, 

Nor yields a ſtep, nor from his polt retires ; 

So watchful ſhepherds ſtave to force, in vain, 

The hungry lion from a carcaſe ſlain. 

Ev'n yet, Patroclus had he borne away, 

And all the glories of th" extended day; 


Shot in a whirlwind to the ſhore bees; 
To great Achilles at his ſhips the came, 
And thus began the many-colour'd dame: 


For him the ſlaughter to the fleet they ſpread, 
And fall by mutual wounds around the dead. 


Arms Lhave none, and can I fight unarm'd ? . 


Except the mighty Telamontan ſhield |} 


Riſe, ſon of Perus ! riſe divinely brave! 
Aſſiſt the combat, and Patroclus ſave: 


To drag him back to Troy the foe contends; 
Nor with his death the rage of Hector ends: 

A prey to dogs he dooms the corſe to lie, 
N And marks the place to fix his head on high. 
| Riſe, and prevent (if yet thou think of fame) 
1 diſgrace, thy own eternal ſhame ! 

Who ſends thee, Goddeſs! from th” etherial ſkies ?t. 

Achilles thus. And [ris thus replies. 
I come, Pelides ! from the queen of e, 
ITh' immortal empreſs of rhe realms above; 
Unknown to him ho ſits remote on high, 
Unknown to all the ſynod of the ſky. 
Thou com'it in vain, he cries (with f 


. 


warm'd) 


L.Unwilling as Jam, of force I ſtay, 
Till Thetrs bring me at the dawn of day 
Vulcanian arms: what other can I wield? 


That, in my friend's defence, has Ajax ſpread, 
While his frog lance around him heaps the dead: 
The gallant chief defends 2enetius' ſon, 

And does, what his Aehilles ſhould have done. 

| The want of arms (faid Iris) well we know, 
But though unarm'd, yet clad in terrors, go! $ 


Let 


es N OT E S. 

* This promiſe of Thettis to preſent her ſon 
with a ſuit of armour, was the moit artful: method 
of hindering him from png immediately in prac- 
tice his reſolutions of. ghting, which, according to 
his violent manners, he muſt have done: therefore 
the interpoſition of Thetis here was abſolutely ne- 
neſſary. 

1 Achilles is amazed, that a moment after the 
Goddeſs his mother had forbad him fighting, he 
ſhould receive a contrary order from the Gods: 
therefore he aſks what: God fent her? 

It is here objected againſt Hamer, that ſince 
Patroechs took Achilles's armour, Achilles could not 
want arms while he had thoſe of Patroclus; but 
(beſide that Patreclus might have given his armour | 
to his ſquire Automedon, the better to deceive the 
Trejuns by making them take Aulomedon for Patro- 
«lus, as they took Patreclus for Achilles] this obyec- 

No. 14. | 
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tion ma 


be very ſolidly anſwered by ſaying that 
Homer "th: revented it, fince he made Achilles's 
armour fit Patrsclus's body not without a miracle, 


which the Gods wrought in his favonr. Further- 
more it does not follow, that becaufe the armour of 
a large man fits one that is ſmaller, the armour of a 
| little man ſhould fit one that is larger. 
Achilles ſeems not to have been of fo large a 
ſtature as Ajax: yet his Thield it is likely might be 
fit enough for him, becauſe his great ſtrength was 
{ ſufficient to wield it. This paſſage, we think, might 

have been made” uſe of by the defenders of the 
| ſhield of Achilles againſt the critics, to ſhew that 
| Homer intended the buckler of his hero for a very 
large one: and one would think he put it 1nto this 
place, juſt à little before the defcription of that 
' thield * to obviate that objection. 

8 A hero "4 violent and ſo outragious as 

3 | 
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Inſulting Hector bears the ſpoils on high, 
But vainly glories, for his fate is nigh. 

Yet, yet awhile, thy gen'rous ardour ſtay; * 
Aſſur'd; F meet — at the dawn of day, 
Charg'd with refulgent arms (a glorious load} 
F ume, the labour ot God. 9 

Then turning to the daughters of the main, 
The Goddefs thus diſmiſs'd: her azure train. 

Ye ſiſter Ne#eids/ to your deeps deſcend, 
Ha e, and our father's ſacred ſeat attend, 
Ego to figd the architect divine, 

Where vaſt Olympus ſtarry ſummits ſhine + ] 
So tell our hoary fire.— This charge ſhe gave: | 
The ſea- green ſiſters plunge beneath the Wave: 
Thetis once more aſcends the bleſt abodes, | 
And treads the brazen threſhold of tne Gods. 

And now: the Greeks, from, furious Hector's force, 
Urge to broad Helleſpont theit headlong courſe : 
Nor yet their chiefs Patroclus body bore 
Safe through the tempelt to the tender ſhare. 
The horſe, the foot, with equal fury join'd, 
Pour'd on the rear, and thunder'd cloſe behind; 
And like a flame through fields of ripen'd-corn, 
The rage of Hector o'er the ranks was borne, 


Thrice to the ſkies the Tr9jan-clamours flew : 
As oft th* 4jaces his aſſault fuſtain ; 

But check'd, he turns; repuls'd, attacks again. 
With fiercer ſhouts his ling*ring troops he fires, 
Nor yields a ſtep, nor from his poſt retires; 

So watchful ſhepherds ſtave to force, in vain, 
The hungry lion from a carcaſe ſlain. 

Ev'n yet, Patroclus had he borne away, 


And all the glories of th' extended day; 


Thrice the ſlain hero by the foot he drew; | 


Had not high Juno, from the realms of air, 
Secret, difpatch'd her truſty meſſenger. 


The various Goddeſs of the ſhow'ry bow, 


Shot m a whirlwind to the ſhore below; 
To great Achilles: at his ſhips the came, 
And thus began the many-cotour'd dame: 


Riſe, ſon of Peleus ! riſe divinely brave! 


| Afiſt the combat, and Patreclus fave : 
For him the ſlaughter to the fleet they ſpread, 
And fall by mutual wounds around the dead. 


To drag him back to Troy the foe contends; 
Nor with his death the rage of Hecker ends: 
A prey to dogs he dooms the corſe to lie, 
And marks the place to fix his head on high. 
Riſez and prevent (if yet thou think of fame) 
3 diſgrace, thy own eternal ſhame ! 


Achilles thus. And Iris thus replies; 

I come, Pelides ! from the queen of e, 

Th' immortal empreſs of the reakns above; 
Unknown to him ho ſits remote on high, 
Unknown to all the ſynod of the ſ{ky.. 

Thou com'it in vain, he cries (with fury warm'd) 

Arms LT have none, and can I fightunarm'd ? . 

Unwilling as Jam, of force I ſtay, 


| Till Thetrs bring me at the dawn of day 


Vulcanman' arms: what other can I wield? 


Except the mighty Telamontan ſhield ? |} 


That, in my friend's defence, has Ajax ſpread, 
While his — lance around him heaps the dead: 
The gallant chief defends Menæiius ſon, 
And does, what his Ashilles ſhould have done. 
The want of arms (ſaid Iris) well we know. 
But though unarm'd, yet clad in terrors, go! 5 N 
et 
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N O T E S. 

* This promiſe of Thetts to preſent her ſon 
with a ſuit of armour, was the moit artful: method 
of hindering him from 3 immediately in prac- 
tice his reſolutions of fighting, which, according to 
his violent manners, he muſt have done: therefore 
the interpoſition. of Thetis here was abſolutely ne- 
neſſary. 

+ Achilles is amazed, that a moment after the 
Goddeſs his mother had forbad him fighting, he 
ſhould receive a contrary order from the Gods: 
therefore he aſks What God fent her? 

It is here objected againſt Hamer, that ſince 
Patroclus took Achilles's armour, Achilles could not 
want arms while he had thoſe of Patroclus; but 
(beſide that Patreclus might have given his armour 
to his ſquire Automedon, the better to deceive the 
Trejuns by making them take Automeden for Patro- 
«lus, as they took > 
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tion ny be very ſolidly anſwered by ſaying that 
Homer has prevented it, ſince he made Achilles's 
armour fit Patreclus's body not without a miracle, 
which the Gods wrought in his favour. Further- 
more it does not follow, that becaufe the armour of 
a large man fits one that is ſmaller, the armour of a 
little man ſhould fit one that is larger. 
Achilles ſeems not to have been of ſo large a 
ſtature as Ajax: yet his Thield it is likely might be 
fit enough for him, becauſe his great ſtrength was 
ſufficient to wield it. Fhis paſſage, we think, might 
have been made uſe of by the defenders of the 
ſhield of Achilles againſt the critics, to thew that 
Homer intended the buckler of his hero for a very 


large one: and one would think he put it into this 
place, juſt a little before the deſcription of that 


' ſhield A 99er to obviate that objection. 
A hero ſo+ violent and ſo outragious as Achilles, 


1 


atreclus for Achilles] this obyec- | 8 


3 8 | | and 


ho ſends-thee, Goddeſs! from th” etherial ſkies? *. 
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Let but Achilles o'er yon trench appear, * 
Proud Trey thall tremble,and content to fear.; 
Greece from one glance of that tremendous eye, 
Shall take new courage, and diſdain to fly. 
She ſpoke, and paſt in air. The hero rote; 
Her. .£gis, Pallas ver his ſhoulder throws; 
Around his:-brows a golden cloud ſhe ſpread ; 
A ſtream of glory flam'd above his head. 
As when from ſome beleaguer'd town ariſe 
"The ſmokes, high-curling to the ſhaded ſkies + 
(Seen from ſome iſland, oer the main atar, Þ 


When men diſtreſt hang out the ſign of war) , * 
While hielded-from- the darts, the Greeks obtain 


Soon as the ſun in ocean hides his rays, 
Thick on the hflls.theflaming, beacons blaze; 
With long-projeQted: beams the ſeas are bright, 4 
Andheav'n's high arch reflects the ruddy light: | 
So from Achilles? head the ſplendors riſe, 8 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, againſt the ſkies. 

Forth march'd the chief, and diſtant from the eroud, 
High on the-rampart rais'd his voice aloud; 


With her own ſhout Minerva ſwells the found; .' 


Troy (tarts aſtoniſh'd, and the ſhores rebound. | 
As abe loud trumpet's brazen mouth from far 
With ſhrilling clangor ſounds th' alarm of war, 


ao — — 


— 


Struck from the walls, the echoes float on high, 
And the round bulwarks and thick tow'rs reply; 
So high his brazen voice: the hero reat'd: 5 
Hoſts drop their arms, and trembled as they heard; 
And back the chariots roll and courſers bound, 
And ſteeds and men lie mingled on the ground. 
Aghaſt they ſee the living 3 play, * 
And — eye-balls from the flaſhing ray. 
Thrice from the trench his dreadful voice he rais'd, 
And thrice they fled, confounded and amaz d. 
Twelve in the tumult-wedg'd, untimely ruſh'd 

On their own ſpears, by their own chariots cruſh'd: 


The long-contended carcaſe of the ſlain. 

A lofty bier the breathleſs warrior bears: 
Around, his fad companions melt in tears. 
But chief Achilles, bending down his head, 
Pours unavailing forrows o'er the dead. . 
Whom late triumphant with his ſteeds and car, 
He ſent, refulgent to the field of war, 
(Unhappy change!) now ſenſeleſs, pale, he found, 


{ Stretch'd forth, and gaſh'd with many a gapingwound, 


. Meantime unweary:d with his heav'nly way, 
In Ocean's waves-th/unwyling. light of day 
Quench'd 


NOT ES. 

and who had juſt loſt the man he loved beſt in the 
world, is not likely to refuſe ſhewing himſelf to the 
enemy, for the ſingle reaſon of having no armour. - 
Griet and deſpair in a great ſoul are not fo-prudent% 
and reſerved ;. but then on the other ſide, he- is not 
to throw himſelf into the midſt of ſo many enemies 
armed and fluſhed with victory. Hemer gets out of 
this nice circumſtance with gre at dexterity; and gives 


to Achilles's charaQer every thing he ought to give 


to it, without offending either againſt reaſon or pro- 


bability. He judiciouſly feigns, that Juns ſent this 


order to Achilles, for Juno is the Goddeſs of royalty, 
who has the care-of prances and kings; and who 
inſpires them with the ſenſe of what they owe to 
their dignity and character. | | 

* T here ca: not be a greater inſtanee, how con- 
ſtantly Homer carried his whole deſign im his head, 
as well as with what admirable art he raiſes one 
great idea upon another, to the higheſt ſublime, 
than in this paſſage of Achilles's appearance to the 
army, and the. preparations by which we are led 
to it. In the thirteenth book, when the Troans 
have the victory, they check their purſuit of it in 
the mere thought. that Achilles fees them: in the ſix- 


teenth, they are put into the utmoſt conſternation 


at the ſight of his armour and chariots: in the 
ſeventeenth, Menelaus and Ajax are in deſpair, on 
the conſideration, that Achilles carinot ſuecour them 


N OT ES. 
for want of armour: in the preſent book, beyond 
all expectation he does but — himſelf unarmed, 
and the very ſight of him gives the victory to Greece! 
How extremely noble is this gradatton ! 

+ For fires in the day appear nothing but ſmoak, 
and in the night flames are viſible becauſe of the 
darkneſs. And thus it is ſaid in Exodus, That 
God led his people in the day with a pillar of ſmoak. 
and in the night with a pillar of fire. 

t Homer makes a choice of a town placed in an 
iſland, becauſe ſuch a place being beſieged has no 
other means: of making it's diſtreſs known than by 
ſignals of fire; whereas a town upon the continent 
has other means to make known to it's .neighbours 
the neceſſity it · is in. 

We have already obſerved, that When the poet 
ſpeaks as from himſelf, he may be allowed to take 
his compariſons from things which · were not known 
before his time. Here he borrows a compariſon 
| from ;the :trumpet, as he has elſewhere done from 
ſaddle-horſes, though neither one nor the other were 

uſed in:Greece at the time of the Trajan war, The 
trumpet's not being in uſe at that time, makes very 
much fer Homer's purpoſe in this place. The ter- 
ror raiſed by the voice of his hero, is much the 
more ſtrongly imaged by a ſound that was un- 
uſual, and capable of ſtriking more from it's very 
novelty. . Þ 4 
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And from their labours eas'd th* Achaian band. 
The frighted Trojans (panting from the war, 
Their ſteeds unharneſs d from the weary carl, * 
A ſudden council call'd ; each chief appear | 
In haſte, and flanding, for to ſit they fear'd. 
- *T was now no ſeaſon for prolong'd debate; 
They ſaw Achilles, and in him their fate, 
Silent they ſtood : Polydamas at laſt, 
Skill'd to diſcern the future by the paſt, 
The ſon of Panthus, thus exprels'd his fears ; 
(The friend of Hecher, and of equal years: 
The ſelf. ſame night to both a being gave, 
One wiſe in council, one in action brave.) 

In free debate, my friends, your ſentence ſpeak; 
For me, I move, before the morning break, 
To raiſe our camp; too dangerous here our poſt, 
Far from Troy walls, and on a naked coaſt. 
1 deem not Greece ſo dreadful, while engag'd: 
In mutual feuds, her king and hero rag d; 
Then, while we hop'd our armies might prevail, 
We boldly campꝰd beſide a thouTand fail. 
I dread Pelides now: his rage of mind 
Not long continues to the ſhores, contin'd, 
Nor to the fields, where long in equal fray 
Contending nations won and loſt the day ; 
For Trey, for Trey, ſhall henceforth be the ſtrife, 
Ant the hard conteſt-not for fame, but life, 
Haſte then to lian, while the fav'ring night 
Detains thoſe terrors, keeps that arm from fight; 
If but the morrow's ſun beheld us here,“ 
That arm, thofe terrors we ſhall feel, not fear; 
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Quench'd bis red orb, at Juno's high command, And hearts that now diſdain, ſhall leap with joy 


If heav'n permits them then to enter Tro. 


Let not my fatal prophecy be true, 


Nor what I tremble, but to think, enſue, 


| Whatever be our fate, yet let us try 


What force of thought and reafon can ſupply _ 

Let us on counſel for our guard depend; 

The town, her gates and bulwarks ſhall defend, 

When morning dawns, our well-appointed pow'rs, 

Array'd in arms, ſhall line the lofty tow'rs. | 

Let the fierce hero then, when fury calls, 

Vent his mad vengeance on our rocky walls, 

Or fetch a thouſand circles yound the plain, 

Till his ſpent courſers ſeek the fleet again: 

So may his rage be tir'd, and labour'd down; 

And dogs thall tear him ere he ſack the town. 

Return? (ſaid Hector, fir d with ſtern diſdain) 

What coop whole armies in our walls again ? 

Was't not enough, ye valiant warriors ſay, 

Nine years impriſon'd in thoſe tow'rs ye lay? 

Wide o'er. the world was Mien fam'd of old 

For braſs exhauflleſs, and for mines of gold: 

But while inglorious in ker walls we ſtay'd, 

Sunk were her treaſures, and her ſtores decay d; x 

'The Phrygians now het ſcatter'd ſpoils enjoy, 

And proud Mæonia waſtes the fruits of . 

Great ve at length my arms to conqueſt calls, 

And ſhuts the Grecians in their wooden walls: 

Dar'ſt thou diſpirit whom the Gods incite ? 

Flies any Trejan? 1 ſhall ſtop his flight. 

To better counſel then attention lend ; 

Take due refreſhinent, and the watch attend. . 
I 
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* Peoldamas ſays in the origmal, „If Achilles 
comes to-morrow in hi armor. There ſeems to 
lie an objection againſt this pallage, for Polydamas 
knew that 4ch7les's armour was won by Hector, he 
mult alſo know; that no other man's armour would 
fit him; how then could he know that new arms 
were made for him that Very night? Thoſe who are 


acquainted with Homer, may an{wer, it was by his 


Kill in propheey. Beſides, chere is no more im- 
propriety in ſuppoſing Polydamas to be poſſeſſed of 


extraordinary. knowledge, than in putting words 


into the mouth of a horſe in other parts of the pom. 

. + Hector in his ſevere anſwer to Polydamas, takes 
up ſeveral of his words and turns them another 
way. Polydamas had ſaid, «© To-morrow by break 
of day let us put on our aruis, and defend the 
caſtles and city, walls; to which Hector replies, 
„To- morrow by break of day let us put on our 
arms, not to defend ourſelves at home, but to fight 
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the Ereels befofe their own ſhips Polxdamas, ſpeak- 
ing of Achilles, had ſaid, “If he comes after we are 
within the walls of our city, it will be the worſe for 
him, for he may drive round the eity long enough 
betore he can hurt us.“ To which For anſwers, 
« Tf Achilles ſhould come, it will be the worſe for 
him as you fay, becauſe I will fight him.” But 
Hector is not ſo far gone in paſſion or pride, as to 
forget himſelf; and accordingly in the next lines 
he modeſtly puts it in doubt, which of them ſhall 
conquer. 45 

4 As well by reaſon of the convoys, which were 
neceſſarily to be ſent for with ready money; as by 
reaſon of the great allowances which were to be 
given to the 9 s, Who came from Phry- 

4 | Hector's meaning is, that fince 
all the riches of Tray are exhauſted, it is no longer 
neceſſary to ſpare, themſelves, or ſhut themſclves up 
within their walls, 
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If there be one whoſe riches coſt him care, * | 
Forth let him bring them for the troops to ſhare; | 
Tis better gen'rouſly beftow*d on thofe,, * 
Than left the plunder of our country's foes, 
Soon as the morn the purple orient warms, 
Fierce, on yon navy will we pour our artns, 
If great Achilles iſe in all his might, 
His be the danger: I Halb ſtand the fight. 
Honour, ye Gods! or let me gain, or gi ; 
And live he glorious, whoſoe'er ſhall hye! 
Mars is our common Lord, altke to all; 
And oft the victor triumphs, but to fall, 

The ſhouting hoſl in loud applaufes join'd; 
So Pallas robb'd the many of their mind, 
Fo their own ſenſe condemn'd! and left to chufe 
The worſt advice, the better to refuſe, _ _ 

While the long Night extends her ſable reigh, 
Around Patroclus mourn'd the Grecian tram. 
Stern in ſuperior grief Pelges ſtood; 5 
Thoſe flaught'ripg arms, fo us'd to bathe in blood, 
Now clafp his clay-cold limbs: then guthing, ſtart 
The tears, and ſighs burft from his felling heart. 
The lion thus, with dreadful anguiſh ſtung, | 
Roars through the defart, and demands his young; 
When. the grim favage to his rifted den 
Too late returning, ſnuffs the track of men, 
And o'er the vales and o'er the foreſt bounds 
His clam'rous grief the bellowing wood reſounds. 
So grieves Achilles; and impetuous, vents | 
To all his Myrmidens, his loud laments. _ 

In what vain promiſe, Gods! did I engage? + 
When to confole Mauætius feeble age, 
I row'd his much · lov d offspring to xcſtore,.. _ 
Charg'd with rich ſpoils to Kir puntia's ſhore 
But mighty Feve cuts ſhort, with ſuch diſdain, 

he long, long views of poor, deſigning man! 
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One fate the warrior and the friend ſhall ſtrike, 
And he + black fands mult drink our blood 

Alke: a 
Me too, a wretched mother ſhall depfore, 
An aged father never ſee me more! | 
Yet, my Pattoclns ! yet a mw F ftay,. 
Then ſwift purſue thee on the datkſoine way. 
Ere thy dear relics in the grave are laid, 
Shall Hecter's head be offer'd to th ſhade; 
That, with his amis, ſhall hang before thy fhrineg 
And twelve the nobleſt of the 779jan line, 
Sacred to vehigeance, by this hand expire ;. - 
| Their lives efus'd around thy flaming pyre. 
Fhus let me He till then! thus, cloſely preſt, 
Bathe thy cold face, and ſob upon thy breaſt ! 
While Tian captives here thy mourners ſtay,. - 
| Weep all the night, and murmur all the day: 
Spoils gf my arms, and thine ; when, waſting wide, 
Our ſwords kept time; and conquet'd ſide by de. 
He ſpoke, and bid the fad attendants felinegtgd 
Cleanſe” the pale corſe, and waſh each Honour d 
wound. TT ee lot | 
A maſſy caldron of flupendbus frame 
They brotght, and plac'd it o'er the rifing flame z 
Then heap the lighted wood; the flame divides ' 
Beneath the vaſe, and climbs around the ſides: 
In it's wide womb they pour the ruſhing ſtream 
| The boiling water bubbles to the brim. 
The body then they bathe with pious toil, 
| Embalm the wounds, anoint the limbs with oil, 


4 . 
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1 High on a bed of ſtate extended laid, 


And decent cover'd with à linen — —— 


_ | Laſt o'er the dead the milk- white veil they tlirew; 


That done, their ſorrows'and their ſighs renew. 
' Meanwhile to uns, in the realins above, 
(His wife and ſiſter) ſpoke almighty eve. | Ay 


N O T ES. 

* This noble and generous propoſal is worthy of 
Hector, and at the ſame time very artful to ingratiate 
bimſelf with the ſoldiers. It is faid with an eye to 
Polydamas, as accuſing him of being rich, and of not 
opening the advice he had given, for any other end 
than to preſerve his great wealth; for riches com- 
monly make men cowards, and the deſire of ſaving 
them has often occaſioned men to give advice very 
contrary to the public welfare. 

+ The lamentation of Achilles over the body of 
Patroclus is exquiſitely touched: it is ſorrow in the 
extreme, but the forrow of Achilles is nobly uſhered 
in by the ſimile of the pie of the lion. An idea 
which is fully anſwered in the ſavage and bloody 
concluſion of this ſpeech. One would think by the 
beginning of it, that Achilles did not know his fate, 
till Shar hi departurs from Opuntium; my yet how 
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does that agree with what is ſaid of his choice of the 
| ſhort and active life, rather than the long and in- 
glorious one? Or did not he flatter himſelf. ſome- 

times, that his fate might be changed? "This may 
be conjectured from ſeveral other paſſages, and'is 
indeed the moſt natural ſolution. | 
1 This cuſtom of waſhing the dead, is continued 
amongſt the Greeks to this day; and it is a pious 
duty performed by the neareſt friend or relation, to 
| fee it waſhed ind anointed with a perfume, after 
| which they cover it with linen exactly in the man- 
ner here related. *. F 
It is exceeding remarkable, that Homer ſhould 
upon gvery occaſion make marriage and diſcord in- 
ble: it is an unalterable rule with him, to in- 
troduce the huſband and wife in a quarrel. 
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At laſt thy will prevails : great Pe/eus* fon 

Riſes in arms : ſuch grace thy Greeks have won. 
Say (for I know not) is their race divine, 

And thou the mother of that martial line? 


What words are theſe (th* imperial dame replies, 


While anger flaſh'd-from her majeſtic eyes) 

Succour like.this a mortal arm might lend, 

And ſuch ſucceſs mere human wit attend: 

And ſball not I, the ſecond pow'r above, 

Heav*n's Queen, and confort of the thund'ring 
| e, — 

Say, ſhall not I one nation's fate command, 

Not wreak my vengeance on one guilty land ? 

So they. Meanwhile the ſilver- footed dame 
Reach'd the Fulcanian dome, eternal frame! 
High-eminent amid the works divine, 

Where heav'n's far beaming brazen manſions 
ſhine. - 

There the lame architect the Goddeſs found, 

Obſcure in ſmoak, his ſorges flaming round, 

While bath'd in ſweat from fire to fire he flew, 

And puffing loud, the roaring bellows blew. 


| 
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That day no eommon taſk his labour claim'd: 
Full twenty tripods for his hall he fram'd, * 
That plac'd on living wheels of maſſy gold, 
(Wond'rous to tell) inftin& with ſpirit roll'd 
From place to place, around the bleſt abodes, 
Self. mov'd, obedient to the beck of Gods: 
For their fair handles now, ober- wrought with flow'rs, 
In molds prepar'd, the glowing ore he pours. 
Juſt as reſponſive to his thought the frame 
Stood prompt to move, the azure Goddeſs came: 
Charts, his ſpouſe, a grace divinely fair, 
(With purple fillets round her braided hair) 
Oblerv'd her ent'ring; her ſoft hand ſhe preſs'd, 
And ſmiling, thus the wat'ry Queen addreſs'd. 
What, Goddeſs! this unuſual favour draws ? 
All hatl, and welcome! whatſce'er the cauſe ; 
Till now a ſtranger, in a happy hour, 
Approach, and taſte the dainties of the bow'r. 
High on a throne, with ſtars of ſilver grac'd, 
And various artifice, the Queen ſhe plac'd ; 
A footftool at her feet: then calling, ſaid, + 
Vulcan draw near, tis Thetis aſks your aid. 1 
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* Tripods were veſſels ſupported on three feet, 
with handles on the ſides; they were of ſeveral 
Kinds and for ſeveral uſes; ſome were conlecrated 
to ſacrifices, ſome uſed as tablets, ſome as feats, 
others hung up as ornaments on walls of houſes or 
temples; thefe of Vulcan have an addition of wheels, 
which was not uſual, which intimates them -to be 
made with clock-work. If Fulcan had made ordi- 
nary tripods, they had not anſwered the greatnels, 
power, and {kill of a God. It was therefore neceſ- 
{ary that his work ſhould be above that of men: to 
effect this, the tripods were animated, and in this 
Homer doth not deviate from the probability; for 
every one 1s fully perſuaded, that a God can do 
things more difficult than theſe, and that all mat- 
ter will obey him. What has not been faid of the 
ſtatues of Dedalus * Plato writes, that they walked 
alone, and if they had not taken care to tie them, 
they would have got loofe, and run from their maſ- 
ter. If a writer in profe can ſpeak hyperbolically 
of a man, may not Homer do it much more of a 
God? Nay, this circumſtance, with which Homer 
has embelliſhed his poem, would have had nothing 
too ſurprizing though theſe tripods had been made 
by a man ; for what may not be done in clock-work 
by an exact management of ſprings? This criticiſm 
is then ill grounded, and Homer does not deſerve the 
ridicule they would caſt on him. When a poet is 
accuſed of faying any thing that is impoſlible, we 
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muſt examine that impoſſibility, either with reſpe& 
to Poel ry, with reſpect to that which is %, or with 


reſpect to common fame. Firſt, with regard to 


poetry. The probable imprſſible ought to be preferred 


to the poſſible which hath no veriſimilitude, and which 
would not be believed; and it is thus that Zeuxrs 
painted his pieces. Secondly with reſpe& to that 
which is %, we ſee that a thing is more excellent 
and more wonderful this way, and that the originals 
ought always to ſurpaſs. Laſtly, in reſpect to 
fame. It is proved that the poet need only follow 
a common opinion. All that appears abſurd. may 
be allo juſtified by one of theſe three ways; or elſe 
by the maxim we have already laid down, that it is 
probable, that a great many things may happerr 
againſt probability. 

+ It is at this day the uſnal honour paid amongſt 
the Greets, to viſitors of ſuperior quality, to ſet 
them higher than the reſt of the company, and put 
a footſtool under their feet. This, with innumerable 
other cultoms, is ſtill preferved in the eaſtern nations. 

1 The ſtory the ancients tell of Plato's applica- 
tion of this verfe, is worth obſerving. That great 
philoſopher had in his youth a-{trong inclination to 
poetry, and not being ſatistied to compoſe little 
pieces of gallantry and amour, he tried his force in 
tragedy and epic poetry; but the ſucceſs was not 
anſwerable to his hopes: he compared his perform- 
ance with that of Hamer, and was very ſenſible of 
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. .. Thetis (reply'd the God) our pow'rs may claim“ 

An ever-dear, an ever-honour'd name! 

When my proud mother hurl'd me from the ſky, 
(My aukward form, it ſeems, diſpleas'd her eye) 
She, and Zurynome, my griefs rode, 

And ſoft receiv'd me on their ſilver breaſt. 

Evu'n then, theſe arts employ'd my infant thought; 

+ Chains, bracelets, pendants, all their toys I wrought. 

Nine years kept ſecret in the dark abode, 

Secure lay conceal'd from man and God: 
Deep in a cavern'd rock my days were led ; 
The ruſhing ocean murmur'd o'er my head. 
Now ſince her preſence glads our manſion, ſay, 

For ſuch deſert what ſervice can I pay? 
Vouchſafe, O Thetrs ! at our board to ſhare 
The genial rites, and hoſpitable fare; 

While I the labours of the forge forego, 

And bid the roaring bellows ceaſe to blow. 
Then from his anvil the lame artiſt roſe; 

Wide with diſtorted legs oblique he goes, 

And ſtills the bellows, and (in order laid) 

Locks in their cheſts his inſtruments of trade. 

Then with a ſponge the ſooty workman dreſt 

His brawny arms 1imbrown'd, and hairy breaſt, 
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With his huge ſceptre grac'd, and red attire, 
Came haltiag forth the Sov'reign of the fire: 
Thewonarcits ſteps two female forms uphold, 
That mov'd, and breath'd, in animated gold; + 
To whom was voice, and ſenſe, and ſcience giv'n 
Of works divine! (ſuch wonders are in heav'n!) 
On theſe ſupported, with unequal gait, 

He reach'd the throne where penſive Thetrs (at ; 
Thereplac'd befide her on the ſhining frame, 

He thus addreſs'd the filver-foeted dame. 

Thee, welcome Goddeſs ! what occaſion calls, 
(So long a ſtranger) to theſe honour'd walls? 

"Tis thine, fair Thetis, the command to lay, 
And Yulcan's joy and duty to obey. 

'To whom the mournful mother thus replies, 
(The cryſtal drops ſtood trembling in her eyes) 
Oh Yulcan! ſay, was ever breaſt divine | 
So pierc'd with ſorrows, ſo o'erwhelm'd as mine ? 
Of all the Goddeſſes, did Fove prepare 
For Thetts only ſuch a weight of care? 

I, only I, of all the wat'ry race, 

By force. ſubjected to a man's embrace, 
Who, ſinking now with age and ſorrow, pays 
The mighty 5 impos'd on length of days. 
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the difference. He therefore abandoned a ſort of 
writing wherein at beſt he could only be the ſecond, 
and turned his views to another, wherein he deſpair- 
ed not to become the firſt. His anger tranſported 
him ſo far, as to caſt all his verſes into the fire. 
But while he was burning them, he could not help 
citing a verſe of the very poet Who had cauſed his 
chagrin. If we credit the ancients, it was the diſ- 
contentment his own poetry gave him, that raiſed in 
him all the indignation he afterwards expreſſed 
ainſt the art itſeff. In which (ſay they) he beha- 
ved like thoſe lovers, who ſpeak ill of the beauties 

whom they cannot prevail upon. | 
* Lulcan throws by his work to perform Thetis's 
requeſt, who had laid former obligations upon him; 
the poet in this example giving us an excellent 
precept, that gratitude ſhould take place of all other 
concerns. The motives which ſhould engage a 
God in a new work in the night-time upon a ſuit of 
armour for a mortal, ought to be ſtrong; and there- 
tore artfully enough put upon the foot of. gratitude : 
beſides, they afford at the ſame time x noble occa- 
ſion for Homer to retail his theology, which he is al- 
ways very fond of. The allegory of Vulcan, or fire, 
is this. His father is Jupiter, or the Auber; his 
mother Juno, or the Air, from hence he fell to us, 
whether by lightning, or otherwiſe. He is ſaid to 
be lame, that is, to want ſupport, becauſe he can- 
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not ſubſiſt without the continual ſubſiſtence of fuel. 
The zthereal fire Hamer calls Sei or Fauptter, the in- 
ferior Vulcan; the one wants nothing of perfection, 
the other is ſubject to decay, and 1s reſtored by ac- 
ceſſion of materials. Vulcan is ſaid to fall from 
heaven, becauſe at firſt, when the opportunity of 
obtaining fire was not ſo frequent, men prepared in- 
ſtruments of braſs, by which they collected the 
beams of the ſun; or elſe they gained it from acci- 
dental lightning, that ſet fire to ſome combuſtible 
matter. Vulcan had periſhed when he fell from 
heaven, unleſs Thetis and Zuryname had received 
him ; that is, unleſs he had been preſerved by 
falling into ſome convenient receptacle, or ſubter- 
ranean place; and fo was afterwards diſtributed for 
the common neceſſities of mankind. To underſtand 
theſe ſtrange explications, it muſt be known that 
Thetrs is derived from a Greek word ſignifying to lay 
up, and Kurynome from two words ſignifying a tide 
diftributicn., They are all called daughters of the 
ocean, becauſe the vapours and exhalations of -the 
ſea forming themſelves ante clouds, find.nouriſh- 
ment for hghtnings. 

+ It is very probable, that Homer took the idea 
of theſe from the ſtatues of Dædalus, which might. 
be extant in his time. The ancients tell us, they 
were made to imitate life, in rolling their eyes, and 
in all-other motions, . From whence indeed it ſhould 
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Sprung from my bed, a god-like hero came, 
2 he braveſt ſure that ever bore the name:; 
Like ſome fair plant beneath my careful hand 
He grew, he flouriſh'd, and he grac'd the land: 
To Troy I ſent him! but his native ſhore 

Never, ah never, ſhall receive him more; 

Ev'n while he lives, he waſtes with ſecret woe) 

or I, a Goddeſs, can retard the blow! 1 

Robb'd of the prize, the Grecian ſuffrage gave, 
The king of nations forc'd his royal flave : * 
For this he griev'd; and till the Greets oppreſt, 
Requir'd his arm, he forrow'd unredreſt. 
Large gifts, they promiſe, and their elders ſend ; 
In vain-——He arms not, but permits his friend 
His arms, his ſteeds, his forces to employ z 
He marches, combats, almoſt conquers Troy. 
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Then ſlain by Phæbus ( Hefor had the name) f 

At once reſigns his armour, life, and fame. 

But thou, in pity, by my pray 'r be won; 

Grace with immortal arms this ſhort-liv'd ſon, 

And to the field in martial pomp reſtore, 

To ſhine with glory, till he ſhines no more! 
To her the Artiſt-God. I hy griets reſign, 

Secure, what Vulcan can, is ever thine. 

O could I hide him from the fates as well, 


Or with theſe hands the cruel ſtroke repel, 


As I ſhall forge moſt envy'd arms, the gaze 
Of wond'ring ages, and the world's amaze! 
Thus having Pad. the father of the fires 

To the black labours of his forge retires. 


Soon as he bade them blow, the bellows turn'd 


Their iron mouths; and where the furnace burn'd, 
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ſeem, that the exccllency of Daedalus conſiſted in 
what we call clock-work, or the management of 
moving figures by ſprings, rather than in ſculpture 
or imagery: and accordmgly, the fable of his fitting 
wings to himſelf and his fon, is formed entirely 
upon the foundation of the former. 

* Thetis, to compals her deſign, recounts every 
thing to the advantage of her ſon; ſhe therefore 
ſuppreſſes the epiſode of the embaſſy, the prayers 
that had been made uſe of to move him, and all 
that the Greets had ſuffered after the return of the 
ambaſſadors ; and artfully puts together two very 
diſtant things, as if they had followed each other in 
the ſame moment. He declined, ſays ſhe, to ſuc- 
<our the Greeks, but he ſent Patroclus. 
tween his refuſing to help the Greeks, and his ſend- 
ing Patreclus, terrible things had fallen out ; but the 
ſuppreſſes them, for fear of offending Vulcan with 


the recital of Achilles's inflexible obduracy, and there- | 


by create in that God an averſion to her fon. 


+ It is a paſſage worth taking notice of, that 


Brutus is ſaid to have conſulted the Sortes Homericæ, 
and to have drawn one of theſe lines, wherein the 
death of Patroclus is aſcribed to Apollo: after which, 
unthinkingly, he gave the name of that God for 
the word of battle. This is remarked as an unfor- 
tunate omen by ſome of the ancients. | 

} The ancients have largely celebrated the phi- 
loſophical myſteries which they imagined to be 
ſhadowed under theſe deſcriptions, eſpecially Dams, 
(ſuppoſed the daughter of Pythagoras) whoſe expli- 
cation is as follows: Tetris, who receives the arms, 
means the apt order and diſpoſition of all things in 
the creation. By the fire and the wind raiſed by the 
bellows, are meant air and fire, the moſt ative of 


Now be- 
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| filver is air, and the ſoft tin, water. 


Reſounding 
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all the elements. The emanations of the fire are 
thoſe golden maids that waited on Vulcan. The cir- 
cular ſhield is the zwver/d, being of a ſpherical figure. 
The gold, the braſs, the filver, and the tin arc the 
elements, Gold is fire, the firm braſs is earth, the 
The extreme 
circle that runs round the ſhield which he calls ſpler- 
did and zhreefald, is the zodiac; threefold in it's 
breadth, within which all the planets move ; fplen- 
did, becauſe the ſun paſſes always through the mid# 
of it. The, ſilver handle by which the ſhield is 
faſtened, at both extremities, is the axis of the 
world, imagined to paſs through it, and upon 
which it turns. The five folds are thoſe parallel 
circles that divide the world, the Polar, the Tropics, 
and the Equater. lemer makes the working of his 
ſhield, that is, the world, to be begun by n:gh?; as 
indeed all matter lay undiſtinguiſhed in an original 
and univerſal night ; which is called chaos by the 
poets, To bring the matter of the ſhield to ſepara» 
tion and form, Yulkan preſides over the work, or as 
we may ſay, an eſſential warmth, all things being 
made by the operation of fire, And becauſe the archt= 
ſect is at this time to give a form and ornament to 
the world he is making, it is not raſhly that he is 
ſaid to be married to one of the graces, Thus in the 
beginning of the world, he firſt lays the earth as a 
foundation of a building, whoſe vacancies are filled 
up with the flowings of the ſea. Then he ſpreads 
out the ſky for a kind of divine roof over it, and 
lights the elements, now ſeparated from the'r [ormer 
confuſton, with the ſun, the mon, 

And all thife ſtars that eravn the ſties with fire: 
Where, by the word cron, which gives the idea of 
roundnels, he again hints at the figure of the world; 


and 
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Reſounding breath'd: at once the blaſt expires, 

And twenty forges catch at once the fires ; 

Juſt as the God directs, now loud, now low, 

They raiſe a tempelt, or they gently blow. 

In hug flames huge filver bars are roll'd,. 

And {ſtubborn braſs, and tin, and ſolid gold: 

B fore, deep fix'd, th' eternal anvils ſtand ; 

The pdnd'r.us hammer loads his better hand, 

His left with tongs turns the vex'd metal round; 

An ! thick, ſtrongitrokee, the doubling vaults rebound, 
Then firit he form'd th* immenſe and ſolid f:eid; 

Rich, various artifice emb!az'd the field; 

It's utmoſt verge a threefold circle bound; 

A lilver chain ſuſpends the maſſy round, 

Five ample plates the broad expanſe compoſe, 

And god-i;ke labours on the furface roſe. 

There ſhone the image of the maſter Mind: 

There earth, there heav'n, there ocean he deſign'd; 

Th*unweary'd fun, the moon completely round; 

The ſtarry lights that heav'n's high convex crown'd; 

The Pleads, Hyads, with the northern team; 

And great Oriau's more refulgent beam; 

Fo which, around the axle of the iky, 

The Bear revolving, points his golden eye, 

Still ſhines exalted on th' zthercal plain, 

Nor bathes his blazing forchead in the main.“ 


Two cities radiant on the ſhield appear,” 
The image one of peace, and one of war; t 
Here facred pomp, and genial feaſt delight, 
And ſolemn dance, and Hymenæal rite ; 

Along the firect the new-made brides are led, 
With torches flaming to the nuptial bed? 
The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the ſoft flute, and cittern's filver ſound : 
Thro' the fair ſtreets, the matrons in à row, 
Stand ia their porches, and enjoy the ſhow. 

There, in the forum ſwarm a num'rous train, 
The ſubject of debate, a townſman lain: 
One pleads the fine diſcharg'd, which once deny'd 
And bade the public and the laws decide: { 
The witneſs is produc'd on either hand : 

For this, or that, the partial people ſtand : 
TH” appointed heralds {till the noiſy bands, 
And form a ring, with ſceptres in their hands; 
On ſeats of itone, within the ſacred place, 

The rev'rend elders nodded o'er the cafe ; 
Alternate, each th' attefling ſceptre took, 

And riſing folemn, each his fentence ſpoke. 
Two golden tatents lay amidſt, in ſight, 

The prize of him who beſt adjudg'd the right. 

Another part (a proſpect differing far) 


Glow'd with refulgent arms, and horrid war. § 


- BY Two 
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and though he could not particelarly name the ſtars 
like Aratus, (who profeſſed to write upon them) yet 
he has not omitted to mention the principal. From 
hence he paſſes to repreſent two allegorical cities, one 
of peace, the other of war. 

Ihe critics make uſe of this paſſage, to prove 
that Hamer was ignorant of aſtronomy ; ſince he 
believed, that the Bear was the only conſtellation 


which never bathed itſelf in the ocean, that is to lay, 


that did not ſet, and was always viſible; for, fay 


they, this is common to other conſtellations of the 
arctic circle, as the leſſer Bear, the Dragon, the 
greateſt part of Cepheus, &c. But it is to be obſer- 
ved, that under the name of the Bear and the Cha- 
riot, Homer comprehends all the arctic circle; for 
there being ſeveral other ſtars in that circle which 
never ſet, he could not ſay, that the Bear was the 
only one which did not dathe itſelf in the ocean; 
wherefore thoſe are deceived, who accuſe the poet 
of ignorance, as if he knew, one Bear only when 
there were two; for the leller was not diſtinguiſhed 
in his time. The Phaenicians were the firſt who 
obſerved it, and made uſe of it in their navigation; 
and the figure of that ſign paſſed from them to the 
Greeks : the ſame thing happened in regard to the 
conſtellation of Berenice's hair, and that of Canopus, 
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which received thoſe names very lately; and as Ara- 
tus lays well, there are ſeveral other ſtars which 
have no names. It is therefore evident, that by 
the word bear, which he calls the waggon, and 
which he fays obſerves Orion, he underſtands the 
arctic circle; that by the ocean he means the hori- 
zon where the ſtars riſe and ſet ; and by thoſe words, 
which turns in the ſame place, and doth net bathe itſelf 
in the ccean, he ſhews that the arctic circle is the 
moſt northern part of the horizon. 

+ In one of theſe cities are repreſented all the 
advantages of peace: and it was impoſſible to have 
choſen two better emblems of. peace, than Mar- 
riages and Juſtice. It is ſaid this city was Athens, 
for marriages were hiſt inſtituted there by Cecrops ; 
and judgment upon murder was fir{t founded there. 
The ancient ſtate of Atlica ſeems repreſented in the 
neighbouring fields, where the ploughers aud reap- 
ers are at work, and a king is overlooking them: 


| for Friptolomus, who reigned there, was the firſt who 


ſowed corn. 

+ Murder was not always puniſhed with death, 
or ſo much as baniſhment ; but when ſome fine was 
paid, the criminal was ſuffered to remain in the 
© Mw 

What is wonderful in this paſſage is, that all 
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Two mighty hoſts a leaguer'd town embrace, 
And one would pillage, one would burn the place. 
Meantime the townſmen, arm'd with ſilent care, 
A ſecret ambuſh on the ſoe prepare: 
Their wives, their children, and the watchful band 
Of trembling parents on the turcets ſtand. 
'They march; by Pallas and by Mars made bold ; 
Gold were the Gods, their radiant garments gold, 
And gold their armour: theſe the ſquadron led, 
Auguſt, divine, ſuperior by the head ! 
A place for Dkr 5 fit, they found, and ſtood 
Cover'd with ſhields, beſide a ſilver flood. 
'T'wo ſpies at diſtance lurk, and watchful ſeem 
If ſheep or oxen ſcek the winding ſtream. 
Soon the white flocks proceeded der the plains, 
And ſteers ſlow-moving, and two ſhepherd ſwains; 
Behind them, piping on their reeds, they go, 
Nor fear an ambuſh, nor ſuſpect a foe. | 
In arms the glitt'ring ſquadron riſing round, 
Ruſh ſudden; hills of ſlaughter heap the ground. 
Whole flocks and herds lie-bleeding on the plains, 
And, all amidſt them, dead, the ſhepherd ſwains ! 
The bellowing oxen the beſiegers hear; 
They riſe, take horſe, approach, and meet the war; 
They fight, they fall, beſide the ſilver flood; 
The waving ſilver ſcem'd to bluſh with blood. 
There tumult, there contention ſtood confeſt; * 
One rear'd a dagger at a captive's-breaſt, 
One held a living foe, that freſhly bled 
With new-made wounds ; another dragg'd a dead ; 
Now here, now there, the carcaſſes they tore: 
Fate ſtalk'd amidſt them, grim with human gore. 
And the whole war came out, and met the eye; 
And each bold figure ſeem'd to live, or die. 

A field deep furrow'd, next the God deſign'd, + 
The third time labour'd by the ſweating hind; 
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The ſhining ſhares full many plowmen guide, 
And turn their crooked yokes on ev'ry ſide. 
Still as at either end they wheel around, 

The maſter meets em with his goblet crown'd ; 


The oy draught rewards, renews their toi), 


Then back the turning plow-ſhares cleave the ſoil : 

Behind, the riſing earth in ridges roll'd, 

And ſable look'd, tho' form'd of molten gold. 
Another field roſe high with waving grain; 

With bended ſickles ſtand the reaper-train : 


Here ſtretch'd in ranks the levell'd ſwarths are found, 


Sheaves heap'd on ſheaves, herethichen up the ground. 


With ſweeping ſtroke the mowers ſtrow the lands; 


The gath'rers follow, and collect in bands; 

And laſt the children, in whoſe arms are borne 
Too ſhort to gripe them) the brown ſheaves of corn. 
The ruſtic monarch of the field deſcries ? 

With ſilent glee, the heaps around him riſe. 

A ready banquet on the turf is laid, 

Beneath an ample oak's expanded ſhade. 

The victim ox the ſturdy youth prepare; 

The reaper's due repaſt, the women's care. 

Next, ripe in yellow gold, a vineyard ſhines, 

Bent with the pond'rous harveſt of it's vines; 

A deeper dye the dangling cluſters ſhow, 

And curl'd on ſilver props, in order glow :. 

A darker metal mixt, intrench'd the place ; 

And pales of glitt'ring tin th' encloſure grace. 

To this, one path-way gently winding leads, 

Where march a train with baſkets on their heads, 
Fair maids, and blooming youths) that ſmiling bear 
The purple product of th' autumnal year. 

To theſe a youth awakes the warbling ſtrings, 


1} Whoſe tender lay the fate of Linus ſings 8 


In meaſur'd dance behind him move the train, 
Tune ſoft the voice, and anſwer to the ſtrain. 
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the accidents and events of war are ſet before our 
eyes in this ſhort compaſs. The ſeveral ſcenes are 
excellently diſpoſed "to repreſent the whole affair. 
Here is in the ſpace of thirty lines, a ſiege, a fally, 
an ambuſh, the ſurprize of a convoy, and a battle; 
with ſcarce a ſingle circumſtance proper to any of 
theſe; omitted. | 

* This 1s the firſt-place in the whole deſcription 
of the buckler, where Homer riſes in his ſtyle, and 
uſes the allegorical ornaraents of poetry; fo natural 
it was for his imagination, (now heated with the 
fighting ſcenes of the Tad) to take fire when the 
image of a battle was preſented to it. 

Here begin the deſcriptions of rural life, in 
which Hamer appears as great a maſter as in the 
great and terrible parts of poetry. 


No. 13. 
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We take this to be a piece of ground given to 

a hero in reward of his ſervices. It was in no re- 
ſpect unworthy ſuch a perſon, in thoſe days, to ſes 


his harveſt got in, and to overlook his reapers : it 


is very conformable to the manners of the ancient 
patriarchs, fuch as they are deſcribed to us in the 
holy ſcriptures. 

There are two interpretations of this verſe in 
the original: that. which we have choſen is confirmed 
by the teitimony of Herodotus, Ub. 2. and Pauſaniar, 
Baticis, Linus was the moit ancient name in 


| poetry, the firſt pon record who invented. verſe and 


meaſure amongſt the Greczans: he paſt for the on 
of Apollo or Mercury, and was preceptor to Hercules, 
Thamyris, and Orpheus. There was a ſolemn cu am 
among the Greeks of bewailing annually the death 
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Here, heads of oxen march, erect and bold, 
Rear high their horns, and ſeem to lowe in gold, 
And ſpeed to meadows, on whoſe founding ſhores 
A rapid torrent thro” the ruſhes roars : 

Four golden herdſmen as their guardians ſtand, 
And nine ſour dogs complete the ruſtic band, 
Two lions ruſhing from the wood appear'd, 
And ſciz'd a bull, the maſter of the herd: 

He roar'd : in vain the dogs, the men withſtood, 
They tore his fleſh, and drank the ſable blood. 
The dogs (oft chear'd in vain) deſert the prey, 
Dread the grim terrors, and at diſtance bay. 

Next this, the eye the art of Vulcan leads 
Deep thro! fair foreſts, and a length of meads : 
And ſtalls, and folds, and ſcatter'd cotts between; 
And fleecy flocks, that whiten all the ſcene. 

A figur'd dance ſucceeds : ſuch once was ſeen * 
In lofty Gnaſſus, for the Cretan queen, 

Form'd by Dedalean art. A comely band 

Of youths and maidens, bounding hand in hand, 
The maids in ſoft cymars of linen dreſt; 

The youths all graceful in the gloſſ veſt ; 

Of thoſe the locks with flow'ry wreaths inroll'd, 
Ol theſe the fides-adorn'd with ſwords of gold, 
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That glitt'ring gay, from ſilver belts depend. 
Now atl at once they riſe, at once deſcend, 
With well-tanghtfeet: now ſhape, in oblique ways, 
Confus'dly regular, the moving maze : 
Now forth at once, too ſwift > fight they ſpring, 
And undiſtinguiſh'd blend the flying ring: | 
So whirlsa wheel, in wy circle tvlt, 
And rapid as it runs, Wo ingle ſpokesare loſt. 
The gazing multitudes admire around ; 
Two active tumblers in the centre bound; 
Now high, now low, their pliant limbs they bend, 
And gen'ral ſongs the \prightly revel end. - 

Thus the broad ſhield complete the artiſt crown'd 
"With his laſt hand, and pour'd the ocean round: 
In living filver ſeem'd the waves to roll, 

And beat the buckler's verge, and bound the whole. 

This done, whate'er 71 uſe requires 
He forg'd ; the cviraſs that outſhone the Mees, 
The greaves of ductile tin, the helm impreſt 
With various ſculpture, and the golden creſt, 
At Thetis' feet the finiſh'd our oy : 

She as a falcon, cuts th' at real way, 
Swift from Olympus' ſnowy ſummit flies, 
And bears the blazing preſent through the ſkies, 
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of their firſt poet: Pauſanias informs us, that be- 
fore the yearly ſacrifice to the muſes on mount 
Hlelicon, the obſequies of Linus were performed, who 
had a ſtatue and altar erected to him in that place. 
Homer alludes to that cuſtom in this paſſage, and 
was doubtleſs fond of paying this reſpe& to the old 
father of poetry. 

* There were two ſorts of dances, the pyrrhic, 
and the common dance: Hamer has joined both in 
this deſcription. We ſee the pyrrhic, or military, 
is performed by the youths _ have ſwords on, 
the other by the virgins crown'd with garlands. 
Here the ancient ſcholiaſts ſay, that whereas before 
it was the cuſtom for men and women to dance 
ſeparately, the contrary practice was afterwards 
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that this dance was taught them by Dædalus. It 
is worth obſerving that the Greczan dance is ſtill 
performed in this manner in the oriental nations: 
the youths and maids dance in a ring, 23 
ſlowly ; by degrees the muſic plays quicker time, ti 
at la they dance with the utmoſt-ſwiftneſs : and 
towards the concluſion, they ſing (as it is ſaid here) 
in a general chorus. | 

+ /ukan was the God of fire. Homer paſſes over 
this part of the deſcription negligently ; for which 
reaſon Virgil (to take a different walk makes half 
his deſcription of ZEneas's:buckler conſiſt in a fea 
fight. For the ſame reaſon he has laboured the 
ſea- piece . his Games, more than any other, 


becauſe Hamer had deſcribed nothing of this kind 


brought in by ſeven youths, and as many virgins, | at the funeral of Patroclus. 
who were ſaved by T heſeus from the labyrinth; and 
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Tur RECONCILIATION OF ACHILLES AND AGAMEMNOM. 
"Thetis brings to her ſon the armour made by Vulcan, She preſerves the body of his friend from corruption, 


and commands him to aſſe 


emble the army, ts declare his reſentment at an end. Agamemnon and Achilles are 


alemnly reconciled: the ſpeeches, preſents, and ceremonies on that occafimm. Achilles is with great difficulty 
perſuaded to refrain from the battle till the 45 have refreſhed themſelves, by the advice of Ulyſſes. The 


preſents are conveyed to the tent of Achilles; c 


ere Briſeis laments over the body of Patroclus. The hero ab- 
Ninately refuſes all repaſt, and gives himſelf up to lamentations for his friend. 


inerva deſcends to firengthen 


him, by the order of Jupiter. He arms for the fight ; his appearance deſcribed. te addreſſes himſelf to his 


horſes, and reproaches them with the death of Patroclus. 


ne of them is miraculouſly endued with woice, and 


inſpired to propheſy his fate ; but the hero, not aſtoniſhed by that prodigy, ruſhes with fury to the combat. 


The thirteenth day. The ſcene is on the ſea-ſhore. 


— 


OO N as Aurora heav'd her orient head 

AJ Above the waves that bluſh'd with early red, 
(With new-born day te gladden mortal light, 
And gild the courts of heav'n with ſacred light,) 
Th' immortal arms the Goddeſs-mother bears 
Swift to her ſon : her ſon ſhe finds in tears 
Stretch'd o'er Patroclus corſe ; while all the reſt 
Their ſov'reign's ſorrows in their own expreſt. 
A ray divine her heav'nly preſence ſhed, 
And thus, his hand ſoft-touching, T7 77s ſaid. 

Suppreſs (my ſon) this rage ot grief, and know 
It was not man, but heav'n that gave the blow ; 


* 


1 — — 


Behold what arms by Vulcan are beſtow'd, ® 
Arms worthy thee, or fit to grace a God. 
Then drops the radiant burthen on the ground; 


| Clang the ſtrong arms, and wy the ſhores around: 


Back ſhrink the Myrmidons with dread ſurprize, 
And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes. 
Unmov'd, the hero kindles at the ſhow, 
And feels with rage divine his boſom glow; 
From his fierce eye-balls living flames expire, 
And flaſh inceſſant like a ſtream of fire: 
He turns the radiant gift ; and feeds his mind 
On all th' immortal artiſt had delign'd. 
Goddeſs 


* — y—_ 4111 . 8 — 
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NOTE s. 

* It is not poetry only which has had this idea, 
of giving divine arms toa hero; we have a very re- 
markable example of it in our holy books. In the 
ſecond of Maccabees, chap. 16. Judas ſees in a 
dream the prophet Jeremiah bringing to hima ſword 
as from God; though this was only a dream, or a 


4 


— 


e N- OE 8. 
viſion, yet ſtill it is the ſame idea. This example 
is likewiſe ſo much the more worthy of obſervation, 
as it is much later than the age of Hamer; and as 
thereby it is ſeen, that the ſame way of thinking 
continued a long time amongit the oriental 
nations. 


— - 


(The azure Goddeſs to her ſon reply'd) 
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With matchleſs art, confeſs the hand divine. 

Now to the bloody battle let me bend: 

But ah! the relics of my ſlaughter'd friend! 

In thoſe wide wounds thro” which his ſpirit fled, 

Shall flies, and worms obſcene, pollute the dead?“ 
That unavailing care be laid aſide, 


Goddeſs (he cry'd) theſe glorious arms that 9 


Whole years untouch'd, uninjur'd ſhall remain, | 

Freth as in life, the carcaſe of the lain, 

But go, Achilles, (as affairs require) 

Before the Grecian peers renounce thine ire: 

Then uncontrolld in boundleſs war engage, 

And heav'n with ſtrength ſupply the mighty rage! 
Then in the noſtrils of the {lain ſhe pour'd 

Nectareous drops, and rich ambroſia ſhow'r'd 

O'er all the corſe. The flies forbid their prey, 

Untouch'd it reſts, and ſacred from decay. 

Achilles to the ſtrand obedient went: 

The ſhores reſounded with the voice he ſent. 

The heroes heard, and all the naval train 

That tend the ſhips, or guide them o'er the main, 

Alarm'd, tranſported at the well-known found, 

Frequent and full, the great aſſembly crown'd 


| Is paſt, forgotten, and * fate : 


— — 


Studious to ſee that terror of the plain, 
Long loſt to battle, ſhine in arms again. 
Tydides and Ulyſſes firſt appear, 

Lame with their wounds, and leaning on the ſpeas 3 
Theſe on the ſacred ſeats of council plac'd, 
The king of men, Atrides, came the laſt : 
He too fore wounded by Agenor's fon. 
Achilles (riling in the midſt) begun. 

Oh monarch! better far had been the fate 
Of thee, of me, of all the Grecian late, 

If (ere the day when by mad paſſion ſway'd, 
Raſh we contended for the black-ey'd maid) 
Preventing Dian had diſpatch'd her dart, 
And ſhot the ſhining miſchief to the heart ! + 
Then many a hero had nor preſs'd the ſhore) 
Nor Troy's glad fields been fatten'd with our gore: 
Long, long thall Greece the woes we caus'd, bewail, 
And ſad poſterity repeat the tale. 

But this, no more the ſubjeCt of debate, 


Why ſhould (alas) a mortal man, as I, 

Burn with a fury that can never die? 

Here then my anger ends: let war ſucceed, 

And even as Greece has bled, let Ilion bleed. 5 
0 aw 
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NOTES. 

*The care which Achilles takes in this place to 
drive away the flies from the dead body of Patroclus, 
may ſcem to us a mean employment, and a care 
unworthy of a hero. But that office was regarded 
by Homer, and by all the Greeks of his time, as a 
pious duty conſecrated £4 cuſtom and religion 
which obliged the kindred and friends of the de- 
ceaſed to watch hrs corps, and prevent any corrup- 
tion before the ſolemn day of his funeral. It is 
plain this devoir was thought an indiſpenſable one, 
ſince Achilles could not SiCkares himſelf of it but 
by impoſing it upon his mother. It is allo clear, 
that in thoſe times the preſervation of a dead body 
was accounted a very important matter, ſince the 
Goddeſſes themielves, nay the molt delicate of the 
Goddeſſes, made it the ſubject of their utmoſt at- 
tention. As Thetis. preſerves the body of Patroclus, 
and chaces from it thoſe inſects that breed in the 
wounds and cauſe putrefaction, ſo Venus is em- 
ployed day and night about that of Hector, in driv- 
ing away the dogs to which Achilles had expoſed 
it. Apollo, on his part, covers it with a thick cloud, 
and preſerves it's freſhneſs amidlt the greateſt heats 
of the ſun :-and this care of the deities over the 
dead was looked upon by men as a fruit of their 
piety. To ſpeak of the arts and ſciences as a 

poet ought, we ſhould veil them under names 
and actions of perſons fictitious, and allegorical. 


6— — 


NOTE S. | 
Homer will not plainly ſay that ſalt has the virtue 
to preſerve dead bodies, and prevent the flies from 
engendering worms in them; he will not ſay, that 
the ſea preſented Achilles a remedy to preſerve Pa- 
troclus from putrefaction; but he will make the ſea 
a Goddeſs, and tell us that Thetis to comfort Achil- 
les, engaged to perfume the body with an ambroſia 
which ſhould keep it a whole year from corruption : 
It is thus Hamer teaches the poets to ſpeak of arts 
and ſciences. This example ſhews the nature- of 
the things, that flies cauſe putrefaction, that falt 
preſerves bodics from it; but all this is told us 
poetically, the whole is reduced into action, the ſea 
is made a perſon who ſpeaks and acts, and this pro- 
ſepepœia is accompanied with paſſion, tenderneſs, 
and affection; in a word, there is nothing which is 
not endued with manners. 

t Achilles wiſhes Briſers. had died before ſhe had 
occaſioned ſo great calamities to his countrymen: we 
will not ſay to excuſe him, that his virtue here 
overpowers his love, but that the wiſh is not ſo 
very barbarous as it may ſeem by the phraſe to a 
modern reader. It is not, that Diana had actually 
killed her, as by a particular ſtroke or judgment 
from heaven; it means no. more than a natural 
death. And he does not wiſh her death now, after 
ſhe had been his miſtreſs, but only that ſhe had died, 
before he knew or loved her. 
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Now call che hoſts, and try, if in our ſight” 
Troy yet ſhall dare to camp a ſecond night? 
I deem, their mightieſt, when this arm - knows, 
Shall *fcape with tranfport, and with joy repoſe, 

He faid: his finiſh'd wrath with loud acclaim 
The Greeks accept, and ſhout Pelides' name. 
When thus, not riſing from his lofty throne, 

In ſtate untnov'd, the Line of men begun. 

r me ye ſens of Greece ! with ſilence heat! 
An _ your monarch an impartial ear 
Ne your loud, untimely joy ſuſpend, 

nd let your raſh, injurious clamours end: 
Unruly murmurs, or ill-tim'd applauſe, 

Wrong the beſt Ipcaker, and the juſteſt cauſe, 

or charge on me, ye Trezzs, the dire debate; 
ew, angry Fove, and all-compelling Fate, 

ith fell Erinms, urg'd my wrath that day 
When from Achilles arms I forc'd the prey. 
What then could I, againſt the will of heaven? 
Not by myſelf, but vengeful Ae driv'n ; 

She yeve's dread daughter, fated to infeſt“ 

The race of mortals, enter'd in my breaſt. 

Not on the ground that haughty fury treads, 
But prints her lofty footſteps on the heads 

Of mighty men; inflicting as ſhe goes 

Lon fol ring wounds, inextricable woes! - 
Of old, the ſtalk'd amid the bright abodes ʒ 

And Fvehinaſelf, the Sire of men and Gods, 
The world's great ruler, felt her venom'd dart; 
Deceiv'd by Fan's wiles, and female art. | 
For when Alemena's nine long months were run, 


And 7ove expected his immortal ſon ; 


* 
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This f. 


N O T 
h of Agamemnon, conſiſting of little 


elſe than the long ſtory of 'Fupiter's caſting diſcord 


out of heaven, ſeems odd enough at firſt ſight ;- and 


does not indeed anſwer what we believe every reader 


expects at the conference of theſe two princes. 

ithout excuſing it from the juſtneſs and pro- 
per application of the allegory in the preſent caſe, 
we think it a piece of artifice, very agreeable to the 


character of Agamemnan, which is a mixture of 


e and cunning; he cannot prevail with 
himſelf any way to leſſon the dignity of the royal 
character, of which he every where appears jealous : 
lomething he is obliged to ſay in public, and not 
brooking directly to own himſelf in the wrong, he 
ſlurs it over with this tale. With what ftatelineſs 
is it that he yields? © I was miſled, (ſays he) but 1 
was miſled like Jupiler. We inveſt you with our 
powers, take qur troops and our treaſures: our royal 
** ſhall be fulfilled, but be you pacified.“ — 

t * from hence, that the ancients owned a 

9. 159 
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To Gods and Goddeſſes th* unruly joy 
He ſhg-w'd, and vaunted of his matchleſs boy: 
From us (he faid) this day an infant fprings, 
Fated'torule, and born a king of kings. 
Saturnia aſk'd an oath, to vouch the truth, 
And fix dominion on the favour'd youth. 
The Thund'rer, unſuſpicious ct the fraud, | 
Pronounc'd thoſe ſolemn werds that bind a God. 
The joyful Goddeſs, trom Olympus” height, 
Swift to Achaian Argos bent her thght ; 
Scarce ſev'n moons gone, lay Sthenelus his wife; 
She puſh'd her ling'ring infant into life : 
Her charms Alcmena*'s coming labours (tay, 
nd top the babe, juſt iſſuing to the day. 

en bids Saturnius bear his oath in mind; 
% A youth (ſaid ſhe) of Zove's immortal kind 
« Is this day born: from 8/henelus he ſprings, 
« And claims thy promiſe to be king of kings.” 
Grief ſeiz*d the Thund'ren by his oath engag'd ; 
Stung to the foul, he ſorrow'd, and he rag d. 
From his ambroſial head, where perch'd the ſat, 


% 


He ſnatch'd the Fury-Goddeſs of debate, 


The dread, th' irrevocable oath he ſwore, 
Th? immortal ſeats ſhould ne*er behold het more; 
And whirl'd her headlong down, for ever driv'n * - 
From bright Olympus and the ſtarry heav'n: 
Thence on the nether world the fury fells 
Ordain'd with man's contentious race to dwell. 
Full oft” the God his ſon's hard toils bemoan'd, 
Curs'd the dire fury, and in ſecret groan'd. 
Ev'n thus, like e himſelf, was I miſled, 
While raging Hector heap'd our camps with _ 
hat 


—_ 


| NOTE 5, | 
Daemon, created by God himſelf, and totally taken 
up in doing miſchief. This fiction is very remark- 


able, inaſmuch as it proves that the Pagans knew 


that a dæmon of diſcord and malediction was. in 
heaven, and afterwards precipitated to earth, which 
perfectly agrees with holy hiſtory. St. Juin will 
have it, that Hamer attained to the knowledge 
thereof in Zgypt, and that he had even read what 
2 writes, chap. 14. Haw art thou fallen from 


Heaven, O Bucifer, ſen of the morning, how art that 


cut dawn to the ground which didft weaken the nations ? 
But our poet could not have ſcen the prophecy of 
Iſaiah, becauſe he lived 160, or 150 years before 


+ that prophet; and this anteriority of time makes 


this paſſage the more obſervable, Homer therein 


bears authentic witneſs to the truth of the ſtory, 


of an angel thrown from heaven, and gives this 


; teſtimony above 100 years before one of the greateſt 
prophets ſpoke of it, f 
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What can the errors of my rage atone ? 

My martial troops, my treaſures are thy on: 
This inftant from the navy ſhall be ſent 
Whate'er Ulyſes promis'd at thy tent: 

But thou! appeas'd, propitious to. our pray r, 

Reſume thy arms, and ſhine again in war. 

O king of nations ! whoſe ſuperior ſway 

(Returns Achilles) all our hoſts obey ! 

To keep or fend the preſcnts, be thy care; “ 

To us, *tis equal: all we afh is war, 

While yet we talk, or but an inſtant ſhun 

The fight, our glorious work remains undone.. 

Let ev'ry Greek, who ſees my ſpear confound 

The Tryan.ranks,, and deal deſtruction round, 

With emulation, what LaQ, ſurvey, 

And learn from thence the bus'neſs of the day, 
The fon of Peleus thus: and thus replies 

The great in councils, Ibacus the wiſe. 

Tho' god. like thou art by no toils oppreſt, 

At leaſt our armies clayn repaſt and reſt; 

Long and laborious miſſt the combat be, 

When by the Gods infpir'd, and led by thee. 

Strength is deriv*d from ſpirits and from blood, 

And thoſe augment by gen'rous wine and food 

What boaſtful ſon of war, withoyt that ſtay, 

Can laſt a hero thro? a ſingle day? 

Courage may prompt z but, ebbing out his ſtrength, 

Mere unſupported man mult yield at length; 

Shrunk with dry famine, and with toils declin'd, 

The dropping body will deſert the mind: 

But built a- new with ſtrength-conferring fare, 

With limbs and ſoul untam'd, he tires a war. 


— ——_—— — —— 


NOTES. 

* Achilles neither refuſes nor demands Agamem- 
ven's preſents: the firſt would be too contemptuous, 
and the other would look too ſelfiſh. It would 
ſeem as if Achilles fought ny for pay like a mer- 
cenary, which would be utterly. unbecoming a hero, 
and diſhoneurable to that character: Homer is won- 
derful as to the raanners. 

+ This advice of Che that the troops ſhould 
refieſh themſelves with eating and drinking, was ex- 
tremely neceſſary after a battle of ſo long continu- 
ance as that of the day before: and Achles's deſire 


that they ſhould charge the enemy immediately, 


without any reflection on the neceſlity of that re- 
freſhment, was alſo highly natural to his violent 
character. This forces Uhyſes to repeat that advice, 
and inſiſt upon it fo much. 

That uſeleſs nicety of avoiding every repetition, 
which the delicacy of later times has introduced, 
was not known to the firſt ages of antiquity : the 


bouks of Miſes abound with them. Far from con- 
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Diſmiſs the people then, and give command, 
> With ſtrong repaſt to hearten ev'ry band; 
But let the preſents to Achilles made, 
In full aſſembly of all Greece be laid. 
The king of men ſhall riſe in public ſights. 
And folemn ſwear, (obſervant of the rite) 
That ſpotleſs as ſhe came, the maid removes, 
Pure from his arms, and guiltlefs of his loves. 
That done, a ſumptuous banquet ſhall be made, 
And the full price of injur*d honour paid. 
Stretch not henceforth, Oprincel thy Gr wien might, 
Beyond the bounds of reaſon and of _ 1 
Tis the chief praiſe that e er to kings belong'd 
To right with juſtice whom with pow'r they wrong'd. 
To him the monarch. Juſt is thy decree, 
Thy words give joy, and wiſdom breathes in thess 
Each due atonement gladly I prepare; 
And heav'n regard me as i juſtly. fweax !' 
Here then a-while let Greece aſſombled ſtay,. 
Nor great Achilles grudge this ſhort delay; 
Till from the fleet our preſents be convey'd,. 
And, ove atteſting, the firm compact made. 
A train of noble youth the charge ſhall bear; 
Theſe to ſelect, WMH, be thy care: 
In order rank'd let all our gifts appear, 
And the fair train of captives cloſe the rear: 
T althybius ſhall the victim boar convey, 
Sacred to ove, and yon bright orb of day. 
For this (the ſtern acides replies) 4 
Some leſs important ſeaſon may ſuffice,, 
When the ftern fury of the war is o'er;. 
And wrath extinguiſh'd burns my breaſt no more. 
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N OT ES. 
n uſe in the moſt ancient of 
all the poets, we ſhould look upon them as the cer- 
tain character of the age in which he hved: the 
ſpoke ſo in his time, and to have ſpoken — 
had been a fault. And indeed nothing is in itſelf ſo- 

contrary to the true ſublims, as that painful and 
> frivolous exactneſs, with which we avoid to make 
uſe of a proper. word becauſe it was uſed before. It 
is certain that the Romans.were leſs ſcrupulous as 
to this point: you have often in a ſingle of 
"Tully, the ſame word five or ſix times 1 it 
were really a fault, it is not to be conceived how an 
author, who ſo little wanted variety of expreſſions as 
Homer, could be fo very negligent herein? On the 
contrary, he ſeems to hoe affevted to repeat the 
ſame things in the ſame words, on many occaſions. 
It was from two principles equally true, that among 
; ſeveral people, and in ſeveral two practices 
entirely different took their 1” 4 Moſes, Homer, 


and the writers of the firſt times, had found that 
. | 
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repetitions 
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By Hector ſlain, their faces to the ſſey, F Then hear my counſel, and to reaſon. yield, 
All grim with gaping wounds, our heroes lie: The braveſt ſoon are ſatiate of the field; 

Thoſe call to war! and might my voice incite, ' Tho? vaſt the heaps that firow the crimſon plain, 
Now, now, this inſtant, ſhould commence the fight. | The bloody harveit brings but little-gain : + 
Then, when the day's complete, let gen'rous bowls,. | The ſcale of conqueſt ever wav'ring hes, 

And copious banquets,, glad your weary fouls. Great Jove but turns it, and the victor dies f 

Let not my palate know the taſte of food; The great, the bold, By thouſands daily fall, 

Till my infatiate rage be cloy'd with blood: | And endleſs were the grief, ts weep for all. 
Pale lies friend, witch wounds disfigur'd o'er;* Eternal ſorrows what avails to ſhed? 

And his cold feet are pointed to the door. | Greece honours not with ſolemn faſts the dead: 
Revenge 1s all my foul! no meaner care, Enough, when death demands the brave, to pay 
Int'reſt, or thought, has room to harbour there: The tribute of a melancholy day. 


Deſtruction be my feaſt, and mortal wounds, 

And ſcenes of blood, and agonizing ſounds. 
O firſt of Greeks, . thus 1 

The beſt and braveſt of the warrior. kind 

Thy praiſe it is in dreadful eamps to ſhine, + 

But old experience and calm wiſdom, . mine. 


One chief with patience to the grave reſign'd, 
Our care devolves on others left behind. 
Let gen'rous food ſupplies of ſtrength produce, 
 Letriſing fpirits flow from ſprightly juice, 
Let their warm heads with enes of battle glow, 
And pour new furtes on the. feebler-foe.. 

Yet 
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repetitions of the ſame words recalled the ideas of | ſubject: in one we ſee Achilles in fury, menacing 
things, imprinted them much more ſtrongly,, and | 4gamemnen ; in another the ſame: hero with regrey 
rendered the diſcourſe more intelligible. Upon this |. delivers up Brife:s to the heralds; in a third it is 
principle, the cuſtom of N Ar words, phraſes, | ſtill Achilles, but Achilles overcome with grief, and“ 
and even entire ſpeeches, inſenſibly eſtabliſhed itſelf | lamenting to his mother. If the air, the geſture, 
bottrin proſe and in poetry, eſpecially in narrations. Þ the countenance, the character of Achilles, are the 
The writers who ſucceeded them obſerved, even | ſame in each of theſe three pieces; if the ground of 
from Homer himſelf, that the greateſt beauty of ſtyle | one of thefe be the fame with that of the others in 
conſiſted in variety. This they made their princi- | the compoſition and general deſign, whether it be 
ple: they therefore avoided repetitions of words, | landſcape or architecture; then indeed one ſhould 
and ſtill more of whole ſentences; they endeavoured | have reaſon to blame the painter for the uniformity 
to vary their tranſitions ; and found out new turns | of his figures and grounds, But if there be no 
and manners of expreſſing the ſame things. Either | ſameneſs but in the folds of a few draperies, in the 
of theſe practices is good; but the excole of either | ſtructure of fome part of a building, or in the 
vicious. We ſhould neither on the one hand, | figure of fome tree, mountain, or cloud, it is what 
through a love of ſimplicity and clearnefs, con- | no one would regard as a fault, The application is. 
tinually repeat the ſame words, phraſes, or diſ- obvious: Homerrepeats, but they are not the great 
courſes ; nor on the other, for the pleaſure of | ſtrokes which he repeats, not thoſe which ſtrike and: 
variety, fall into a-childiſh affectation of expreſſing | fix our attention: they are only the little parts, the 
every thing tu enty different ways, though it be | tranſitions, the general circumſtances, or familiar 
ever ſo natural and common. Nothing ſo much | images, which recur naturally, and upon which the 
cools the warmth of a piece, or puts out the fire of f r-ader but caſts his eye careleſſy: ſuch as the de- 
poetry, as that 28 care to vary inceſſantiy f ſcription of ſacrifices, AN or embarquements: 
even in the ſmalleſt ciceumſtances. In this, as in ſuch in ſhort, as are in their own nature much the 
many other points, Hamer has deſpiſed the ungrate- fame, which it is ſufficient juſt to ſhle w, and which 
ful labour of too ſcrupulous a nicety. He has done I are in a manner incapable of different ornaments. 
like a great painter, who does not think himſelf | It is in the Grreh lies exfended* in my tent with- 
obliged to vary alt his pieces to that degree, as not Bit face turned towards the door, that is to ſay, as the 
one of them ſhall have the leaſt reſemb'ance to ano- | ſcholiaſt has explained it, having his feet !urned bo- 
ther: if the principal figures are entirely different, | wards the dior. For it was thus the Greets placed! 
we eaſily excuſe a reſemblance in the landſcapes their dead in the porches of their houſes, as like-. 
the ſkies, or the draperies. - Suppoſe a gallery full | wiſe in /taly, | FT | 
of pictures, each of which repreſents a particular + Ulyſes's expreſſion in the original is very re- 
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Vet a ſhort interval, and none ſhall dare 
Expect a ſecond, ſummons tothe war #®  - 
Who waits for that, the dire effect ſhall find, 
If trembling in the ſhips ke lags behind. 
Embodied, tothe battle let us bend, 
And all at once on haughty Trzy deſcend. 

And now the delegates Ces lent, 
To bear the preſents from the royal tent. 
"The ſons of Neftsr, Phyleus* valiant heir, 
Thias and Merion, thunderbolts of war, 
With Lycomedes of Crriontian ſtrain, 
And Melanippus, form'd the choſen train. 
Swift as he word wes giv'n, the youths obey d-; 
Tvice ten bright vaſes in the midſt they laid, 
A row of {x fair tripods then ſucceeds ; 
And twice the number of high-bounding leeds; 
Sev'n captives next a lovely A DOE i 
The eighth Briſeis, like the blooming roſe, 
Clos'd the bright band: great [thacus, be fore, 
Firit of che train, the golden talents bore: 
The reſt in public view the chiefs diſpoſe, 
A ſplendid ſcene! then Agamemnon roſe: 
The boar Talihybius held: the Grecian lord 
Drew the broad cutlace ſheath'd beſide his werd; 
The ſtubborn briſtles from the victim's brow 
He crops, and oft ring meditates his vow. 
His hands uplifted to th' atteſting ſkies, 
On heay*n's-broad marble roof were fix'd his eyes, 
The ſolemn words a deep attention draw, 
And Greece around fat thrill'd with ſacred awe. 

Witneſs thou firſt ! thou greateſt pow'r above! 
All-good, all wiſe, and all-ſurveying Jove ! 
And mother- earth, and heav'n's revolving light, 
And ye, fell furies of the realms of night, 
Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 
For perjur'd kings, and all who falſely K wear! 
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The black-ey'd mad ihviolate removes, 

Pure and unconſcious of my manly loves. 

If this be falſe, heav'n all, it's vengeance ſhed, 
And levell'd thunder ftrike my;guilty head ! 

With that, his weapon deep inflicts the wound) 

The bleeding ſavage tumbles to the ground: 
The ſacred herald rolls the victim ſlain 
(A feaſt for fiſh) into the ſoaming main. 
+ Then thus Achilles, Hear, ye Greeks ! and know,: 
Whate'er we ſeel, tis Je inflicts the woe: 
Not elſe Atrides could our rage inflame, | 
Nor from my arms, unwilling, force the dame. 
Twas Joves high will alone, o'er-ruling all, 
T hat doom'd ourſtrife, and doom d the Greeks to fall, 
Go then, ye ch efs! indulge the genial rite; 
Achilles waits you, and expects the fight. 

The ſpeedy council at his word adjourn'd; 
To their black veſſels all the Greeks return'd. 
Achilles ſought his tent. His train before 
1 March'd-onward,-bending with the gifts they bore. 
1 Thoſe in the tents the ſquires induſtrious ſpread; 
The foaming courſers to the ſtalls they ts 
To their new ſeats the female captives move; 
Briſeis, radiant as the Queen of love, 

Slow as ſhe paſt, beheld with ſad furvey _ . 
Where, galh'd with cruel wounds, Patraclus lay, 
Prone on the body fell the heav'nly fair, 

Beat her ſad breaſt, and tore her golden hair; 
All beautiful in, grief, ber humid eyes 

Shining with tears, ſhe lifts, and thus ſhe cries, 

Ah youth! for ever dear, for ever kind, 
Once tender friend of my diſtracted mind 
I left thee freſh in liſe, in beauty gay 
Now find thee cold, inanimated clay ! -. 
What woes my wretched race of life attend] 
Sorrows on ſorrows, never doom'd to end! 
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markable; he calls ſuch as are killed in battle rar 

or chaff; and he calls ſuch as make their eſcape the 

crap. "This is very:conformable to the language of 

holy ſcripture, wherein thoſe who periſh} are called 

chaff, and thoſe who are ſaved are called corn. 
This is very artful; to prevail upon 


. 
Achilles to let the troops take repaſt, and yet in 


ſome ſort to ſecond his impatience, gives with the 
ſame breath orders for battle, by commanding the 
troops to march, and expect no farther orders. Ihus 
though the troops go to take repaſt, it looks as if 
they do not loſe a moment's time, but are going to 
put themſelves in array of battle. | 

+ For it was not Jawful to eat the fizſh of the 
victims that were ſacrificed in confirmation of oaths; 
ſuch were the victims of malediction. 


and 
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t Achilles, to let them ſee that he is entirely ap- 
peaſed, juſtifies Aganiemnon himſelf, and enters into 
the ns — that prince had coloured 
his fault. But in that juſtification he perfectly well 
preſerves his character, and illuſtrates the advantages 
e has over that king who offended him. 

|| This ſpeech is not without it's artifice. While 
Briſeis ſeems only to be deploring Patroclus, ſhe 
repreſents to Achilles who ſtands by, the breach of 
the promiſes he had made her, and upbraids hi 
with the neglect he had been guilty of in re ink 
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ſign! 
her up to Agamemnon. He adds, that Ae. 
upon acknowledges the juſtice of her complaint, 
and makes anſwer that his promiſes ſhould be per- 
1 formed, "7 | | ” 1 
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The firſt by'd conſort of my virgin bed 
Before theſe eyes in / fatal battle Pied: 

My three brave brothers in one mournful day 
All trod the dark, irremeable way: 

Thy friendly hand uprear d me from the plain, 
And dry'd my ſorrows for a huſband ſlain; 
Achilles' care you promis'd I ſhould prove, “ 
The firſt, the deareſt partner of his love; 

That rites divine ſhould ratify the band, 

And make me empreſs in his native land. 
Accept theſe grateful tears! for thee they flow, 
For thee, that ever felt another's woe! 

Her ſiſter captives echo'd groan for groan, 

Nor mourn'd Patraclus fortunes, but their own. F 
The leaders preſs'd the chief on ev'ry ſide; 
Unmov'd, he heard them, and with ſighs deny'd. 

If yet Achilles have a friend, whoſe care 

Is bent to pleaſe him, this requeſt forbear: 

Till yonder ſun deſcend, ah let me pay 

To grief and anguiſh one abſtemious day. : 
He ſpoke, and from the warrier turn'd his 

face: 

Yet ſtill the brother-kings of Atreus' race, 

Neftor, Idomenexs, Ulyſſes ſage, 

And Phenix, ſtrive to calm his grief and rage: 

His rage they calm not, nor his grief controul 

He ns, he raves, he ſorrows from his ſeul. 

1 hou too, Patreclus ! _ his heart he vents) 
Once ſpread th inviting banquet in our tents 
Thy ſweet ſociety, thy winning care, 

Once ſtay'd Achilles, ruſhing to the war. 
But now alas! to death's cold arms reſign'd, 
What banquet but revenge can glad my mind? 


What greater ſorrow could afflift my breaſt, 
What more, if hoary Peleus were deceas'd? 
Who now, perhaps, in Phthia dreads to hear 
His ſon's ſad fate, and drops a tender tear, 
What more, ſhould Nezptolemus the brave 
— only offspring) ſink into the grave ? 

fyet that offspring lives, (I diſtant far, 
Ot all neglecttul, wage a hateful war.) 
I could not this, this cruel ſtroke attend; 
Fate claim'd Achilles, but might ſpare his friend. 
I hop'd Patreclus might ſurvive, to rear 
My tender orphan with a parent's care, 
From Scyros iſle conduct him o'er the main, 
And glad his eyes with his paternal reign, 
The lofty palace, and the large domain. 

For Peleus breathes no more the vital air ; 
Or drags a wretched life of age and care, 
But till the news of my ſad fate invades 
His haſt'ning ſoul, and ſinks him to the ſhades. 

Sighing he ſaid : his grief the heroes join'd, 
Each ſtole a tear for what he left behind. 
Their mingled grief the Sire of heav'n ſurvey'd, 
And thus, with pity, to his blue-ey'd maid. 
Is then Achi/les now no more thy care, 

And doſt thou thus deſert the great in war ? 

Lo, where yon fails their canvas wings extend, 


All comfortleſs he ſits, and wails his friend: 


Ere thirſt and want his forces have oppreſt, 
Haſte and infuſe ambroſia in his breaſt. 

He ſpoke, and ſudden as the word of Fove 
Shot the deſcending Goddeſs from above. 
So ſwift thro* ther the ſhrill Harpye ſprings, 
The wide air floating to. her ample wings. 


To 
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NOTE Ss. 

* In theſe days when our manners are ſo different 
from thoſe of the ancients, and we fee none of thoſe 
diſmal cataſtrophes which laid whole kingdoms 
waſte, and ſubjected princeſſes and queens to the 
power of the conqueror; it will perhaps ſeem aſto- 
niſhing that a princeſs of Briſeis's birth, the very 
day that her father, brothers, and huſband were 
killed by Achilles, ſhould ſuffer herſelf to be com- 
forted, and even flattered with the hopes of becom- 
ing the ſpouſe of the murderer. But ſuch were the 
manners of thoſe times, as ancient hiſtory teſtifies: 
and a poet, repreſents them as they were; but if 
there was a neceſſity for juſtifying them, it might be 
faid that ſlavery was at that time ſo terrible, that in 
truth a- princeſs like Biiſeis was pardonable, to 
ore rather to become Achilles's wife than his 

ave. 


+ + Homer adds this touch to heighten the chara ter 


of Briſeis, and to ſhew the difference there was 


between her and the other captives. Byiſeis, as a | 
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well-born princeſs, really bewailed Patrzxlus out of 

ratitude; but the others, by pretending to bewail 
fim, wept only out of intereſt. 

t This lamentation is finely introduced : while 
the generals are perſuading him to take ſome re- 
freſhment, it naturally awakens in his mind the 
remembrance of Patroclus, who had ſo often 
brought. him food every morning before they went 
to battle: this is very natural, and admirably well 
conceals the art of drawing the ſubject of his diſ- 
courſe from the things that preſent themſelves. 

bie vr was young, and Achilles who had but 
a ſhort time to live, hoped that after his death his 


dear friend would be as a father to his ſon, and put 


him into the poſſeſſion of his kingdom: Neoptolemus 
would in Patraclus find Peleus and Achilles ; whereas 
when Patreclus was dead, he muſt be an orphan in- 


dee, Homer is particularly admirable for the 


ſentiments, and always tollows nature. 
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To great Achilles ſhe her flight addreſt, 
And pour'd divine ambroſia im his breaſt, | 
With nectar ſweet, (refection of the Gods!) 
Then, ſwiftaſcending, fought the bright abodes, 
Now iſfued fromthe ſhips the warrior train, 
And like a deluge pour'd upon the plain. 
As when the piercing blaſts of Boreas blow,. 
And ſcatter o'er the fields the driving. fnow ; 
From duſky clouds the fleecy. winter flies, 
Whoſe dazzling.luſtre whitens all the ſkies: 
So helms ſucceeding helms, ſo ſhields fromſhtelds * 
Catch the quick beams, and brighten all the fields; 
Broad glitt' ring breaſt- plates, ſpears with pointed rays 
Mix «in one ſtream, Qing blaze on blaze: 
Thick beats the center as the courlers hound, 
With ſplendor flame the ſkies, and laugh the fields 
around. t 
Full in the midſt, high tow'ring o' er the reſt, 
His limbs in arms divine Achilles dreſt; 
Arms which the father of the fire beſtow'd, 
Forg'd on th' eternal anvils of the God. 
Grief and revenge his furious heart inſpire, 
His glowing eye- balls roll with living fire; 
He grinds his teeth, and furious with delay 
O' erlooksthiembattled hoſt, and hopest he bloody day. 
The ſilver cuiſhes firſt his thighs infold ; 
Then ver his breaſt was brac'd the hollow. gold: 
The brazen {word a various baldrick ty'd, 
That, ſtarr'd with gems, hung gltt'ringat/his- fide; 
And like the moon, the broad refulgent ſmeld 
Blaz'd with long rays, andgleam'd athwart the field. 
So to night-wand'ring ſailors, pale with fears, 
Wide o'er the wat' ry waſte, a light appears, | 
Which on the far-ſeen mountains blazing high, 
Streams from ſome lonely watch-tow 'r to the ſky : 
Wich mournful eyes they gaze, and gaze again; 
Loud howls the ſtorm, and drives them 9'er the main. 
Next, bis high head the helmet grac d; behind 
Theweepy-creit hung floating in the wind: 
Like the red ſtar, that from his flaming:hair- 
Shakes down diſeaſes, peſtilence, and war; 
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So ſtream'd the golden honours from dus head, ; 


- 
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Trembled the ſparkling plumes; and theloofe glories: 


The chief beholds himſelf with wond”ringieyes 3 
His arms he poi fes, and his motions tries; 
Buoy'd by ſome inward force, he ſeems to ſwim, 

: "Bp" "yy" as... \ 
5 feels a pinion lifting ev' ry limb. 

And now he ſhakes his great paternal ſpear; 
Pond'rous and huge] which not a Greet could rear. 
From Palion's cloudy top an aſh. entire 

Old Chiron fell'd, and ſfap'd it for his ſire; 

A ſpear which ſtern Achilles only wields, 

The death of heroes, and the dread of fields. 

* Automedmm and Alcimus prepare 

Th' immortal courſersyz and the radiant car, 
!(Theſitver traces (weeping at their ſide) 


I heir fiery mouths reſplefident bridles ty'd, 


[The 1v'ry «ſtudded reins, return'd behind, 
Wav'd o*er their backs, and to the chariot join d- 
The charioteer then whirl'd the laſh around, 


And ſwift aſcended at one active bound. 


All bright in heav'nly arms, above his ſquire 
Achilles mounts, and ſets the field on fire; 
Not brighter Phoebus in th' ethereal way, 
Flames from his chariot, and reſtores the day. 
High o'er the hoſt, all terrible he ſtands, . 


And thunders to his ſteeds theſe dread commands: 


| Xanthus and Balius! of Podarges' ſtrain, . 
Unleſs ye boaſt that heav*nly race in vain) 

Be ſwift, be mindfub of the load ye bear, 

And learn to make your maſter more your care: 
Thro'ꝰ falling ſquadrons bear my ſlaught' ring ſword, 
Nor, as ye left Patruclus, leave your lord. 
The gen'rous Xanthus, as the words he ſaid, 
Seem'd ſenſible of woe, and droop'd his head: 
Trembling he ſtood before the golden wain, 

And bod to duſt the honours of his mane, 
When, ſtrange to telt (ſo Jeans will'd) he broke? 
Eternal ſilence, and portentous ſpoke. FRET 
Achilles yes! this day at leaſt we bear 
Thy rage in ſafety thto' the files of war: "IL 
| ut 
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*It is probable the reader inay think the words 


ſbining, ſplendid, and others derived from the luſtre 
of arms, too frequent in theſe books. Our author 
is to anſwer for it; but it may be alledged in his 
excuſe, that When it was the cuſtom for every 
ſoldier to ſerve in armour, and when thoſe arms 
were of braſs before the uſe of iron became com- 
mon, theſe: images of | luſtre were leſs” avoidable; 
and more neceſſarily. frequent in deſcriptions of this 
nature. 


1 There is a wonderful pomp in this deſcription 


Tee. N OT E S. 

[of Achilles's arming himſelf; every reader without 
being pointed to it, will ſee the extreme grandeur of 
all theſe images; but what is particular, is, in what 
a noble ſcale they riſe one above another, and how 
the hero is ſet {till in a ſtronger point of light than 
before; till he is at laſt in a manner covered over 
with glories: be is at. firſt likened to the moon 
light, then to the flames of a beacon, then to a 
comet, and laſtly to the ſun itſelf. | 

r It is remarked, in excuſe of this extravagant 


U 


fiction of a horſe ſpeaking, that Hauer was * 
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But come it will, the fatal time muſt come, 
Nor our's the fault, but God decrees thy doom. 
Nor thro' our crime, or ſlowneſs in the courle, 

Fell thy Patrgelus, but by heav'nly force; 

The bright far-ſhooting God who gilds the day, 
Confeſt we ſaw him) tore his arms away, 

N- 6 #4 te ſwiftgeſs ofer the winds prevail, C | 
Or beat the pinions of the weſtern gale, p 
All were in vain—the fates thy death demand, 

Due to a mortal and immortal hand. 


Then ceas'd for ever, by the Furies ty'd,* 
His fate-ful voice. Th' intrepid chief reply'd 
With unabated rage So let it be! 

Portents and prodigies are loſt. on me. 
I know-my fates: to die, to ſee no more 
My much-lov'd parents, and my native ſhore-—. . 


4 


Er A ehe eavixtordains{ I fink in niglit; 
Now periſh 557 we Tac and ruſh'd to 1 1 
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rized herein by fable, tradition, and, hiſtory, Livy. | extrayagance of inventing them, is that of endea- 


makes mention of two oxen that ſpoke on different 
occaſions. Pliny tells us, theſe animals were par- 
ticularly gifted this way. Beſides Homer had pre- 
ared us for expecting ſomething miraculous from 
theſe horſes of Achilles, by repreſenting. them to be 
immortal. We have ſeen them already ſenſible, and 
* at the death of Patroclus: and we mult add 
to all 
this wonder: it is- June does it! Some commen- 
tators fail not to bring up Balaam's als on this oc- 
caſion. But methinks the commentators are at too 
much pains to diſcharge the poet from the impu- 
tation of extravagant fiction, by accounting for 


bvouring to reconcile ſuch fictions to probability. 
Would not one general anſwer do better, to ſay once 
for all, that the above-cited authors lived in the age 

of wonders: the taſte of the world has-been generally 
turned to the mixaculous ; wonders were what the 
people would have, and what not only the poets, but 
. the. prieſts, gave them. 


had made Ju take away the, voice; for. Funo - 
(which ſignifies. the air) is the cauſe of the voice... 
" Beſides the poet was wilting to intimate that the. 
pri vation of the. voice is a thing fo difmal and melan- 

| choly, that none but the Furies can take upon them 


this, that a Goddeſs is concerned in working | *The poet had offended apainſt probability if he - 


wenders of this kind: we are alraud, that next to the 


| ſo cruel an employment... 
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The TWENTIETH BOOK of the TLIAD. 


NR GU M E N x. 


TAE BATTLE' OF THE Gos, AND THE ACTS OF ACHILEEFS. 


Jupiter, upan Achilles's return ts the battle, calls a council of the Gods, and permits them to afſift either pariy. 
The terrors of the combat deſcribed, when the Deities are engaged. Apollo encourages Eneas to meet Achil- 
les. After a long converſation, - theſe two heroes encounter ; but F.neas \is projerved by the aſſiflance | 
Neptune. Achilles falls * the reſt_of the Trojans, and is upon the point 4 killing Hector, but Apollo 
conveys him away in a cloud. Achilles purſues the Trojans with a great ſlaughter. 


e ſame day continues. The ſcene is in the field before Troy. 


H US round Pelides breathing war and blood, Theſe ſhining on, inlong proceſſion come 
Greece ſneath'd in arms, beſide her veſſels ſtood; | To Fove's eternal adamantine dome. 
While near impending from a neighb'ring height, | Not one was abſent, not a rural pow'r, 


Trey's black battalions wait the ſhock of fight. That haunts the verdant gloom, or roſy bow'r, 
Then Fove to Themis gives command, to call J Each fair-hair'd Dryad of the ſhady wood, 
The Gods to council in the ſtarry hall :* 4 Eachazure ſiſter of the ſilver flood; 
Swift o'er Olympus hundred hills ſhe flies, All but old Ocean, hoary Sire! who keeps t 
And ſummons all the ſenate of the ſkies. | His ancient ſeat beneath the ſacred deeps. 

On 
N N O TES. 9 Nr 


The poet is now to bring his hero again into | given a farther explanation of this. Themis or Juſ- 
action, and he introduces him with the utmoſt pomp ice (fays he) is made to aſſemble the Gods round 
and grandeur : the Gods are aſſembled only upon I Jupiter, becauſe it is from him that all the powers 
this account, and Jupiter permits ſeveral Deities to | of nature take their virtue, and receive their orders; 
join with the Trjans, and hinder Achilles from over- I and Jupiter ſends them to the relief of both par- 
ruling deſtiny itſelf, The circumſtance of ſending } ties, to ſhew that nothing falls out but by his per- 
Themis to aſſemble the Gods is very beautiful; ſhe is Þ miſſion, and that neither angels, nor men, nor the 
the Goddeſs of juſtice ; the Trejans by the rape of | elements, act but according to the power which is 
Helen, and by repeated perjuries having broken her given them. 
laws, ſhe is the propereſt meſſenger to ſummon a 


+ There are two reaſons why Oceanus was abſent 


ſynod to bring them to -puniſhment. Praclus has I from this aſſembly : the one is becauſe he is fabled 
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On marble thrones with lucid columas crown'd, 
The work of Vulcan) ſat the pow'rs around. 
'n he“ whoſe trident ſways the wat'ry reign, 

Heard the loud ſummons, and forſook the main, 

Aſſum'd his throne amid the bright abodes, 

And queſtion'd thus the Sire of men and Gods. 

What moves the God who heav'n and earth com- 
mands, | 

And graſps the thunder in his awful hands, 

Thus to convene the whole æthereal ſtate ? 

Is Greece and Troy the ſubject in debate? 
Already met, the low'ring hoſts appear, 

And death ſtands ardent on the edge of war. 

'Tis true (the cloud-compelling pow'r replies) 

This day, we call the council of the ſkies 
In care of human race; ev'n Z2ve's own eye 
Sees with regret unhappy mortals die. 


Far on Olympus” top in ſecret ſtate 

Ourſelf will ſit, and ſee the hand of fate 

Work out our will. Celeftial pow'rs ! deſcend, F 

And as your minds direct, your ſuccour lend 

Lo either hoſt. Troy ſoon muſt lie oferthrown, 

If uncontroll'd Achilles fights alone: 

Their troops but lately durſt not meet his eyes; 

What can they now, if in his rage he riſe ? 

Aſliſt them, Gods! or Hlian's ſacred wall 

May fall this day, tho” fate forbids the fall. 

He faid, and fir'd their heav'nly breaſts with 
rage : 

On adverſe parts the warring Gods engage. 

Heav'n's awful Queen ; and He whoſe azure round 

Girds the vaſt globe; the maid in arms renown'd ; 

Hermes, of profitable arts the ſire, 


And Fulcan, the black ſoy'reign of the fire: 
Theſe 


— _ 


NOTE S. 
to be the original of all the Gods, and it would 
have been a piece of indecency for him to ſee the 
Deities, who were all his deſcendants, war upon 


one another by Joining adverſe parties: the other | 
T 


reaſon is drawn from the allegory of Oceanus, which 
ſignifies the element of water, and conſequently 
the whole element could not aſcend into the æther; 
but whereas Neptune, the rivers, and the fountains 
are ſaid to have been preſent, this is no way im- 
poſſible, if we conſider it in an allegorical ſenſe, 
which implies, that the rivers, ſeas, and fountains 
ſupply the air with vapours, and by that means 
aſcend into the ether. 
* Neptune. 
1 Euftathius informs us, that the ancients were 
very much divided upon this paſſage of Homer. 
Some have criticiſed it, and others have anſwered 
their criticiſm 3 but he reports nothing more than 
the objection, without tranſmitting the anſwer to 
us. hoſe who condemned Homer, ſaid Jupiter 
was for the Trojans ; he ſaw the Greeks were the 
ſtrongeſt, ſo permitted the Gods to declare them- 
ſelves, and go to the battle. But therein that God 
is deceived, and does not gain his point; for the 
Gods who favour the Greeks being ſtronger than 
thoſe who favour the Trans, the Greeks will {till 
have the ſame advantage. We do not know what 
anſwer the partiſans of Homer made, but we think 
this objection is more ingenious than ſolid. 2 
does not pretend that the Trans thould be ſtronger 
than the Greeks, he has. only a mind that the decree 
ol deſtiny ſhould be executed. Deſtiny had refuſed 
to Achilles the glory of taking Troy, but if Achilles 
: bghts ſingly | againſt the Trsans, he is capable of 


1 


— 


NOTE S. 
ſaid, that there had been brave men who had done 
ſo.) Whereas if the Gods took part, though thoſe 
who followed the Grecians were ſtronger than thoſe 
who were for the Trojans, the latter would however 
be ſtrong enough to ſupport deſtiny, and to hinder 
Achilles from making himſelf maſter of Troy : this 
was 7uptter's ſole view. Thus is this paſſage far 
from being blameable, it is on the contrary. very 
beautiful, and infinitely glorious for Achilles. 
Jupiter here ſeems to fear that Troy will be 
taken this very day in ſpite of deſtiny, The expli- 
cation hereof depends wholly upon the principles of 
the ancient Pagan theology, and their doctrine con- 
cerning fate, It is certain, according to Homer and 
Virgil, that what deſtiny had decreed did not con- 
ſtantly happen in the preciſe time marked by deſtiny; 
the fatal moment was not to be retarded, but might 
be haſtened: for example, that of the death of Dias 
was advanced by the blow ſhe gave herſelf; her 
hour was not then come. Every violent death was 
accounted in ſpite of deſtiny, that is, before the 
fated time, or (which is the ſame thing) againſt the 
natural order of things. And the fame might be 
ſaid of any misfortunes which men drew upon 
themſelves by their own ill conduct. | 
This diviſion of the Gods is not made at ran- 
dom, but founded upon very ſolid reafons, drawn 
from the nature of the two nations. He places on 
the ſide of the Greeks all the Gods who preſide over 
arts and ſciences, to ſignify how much in that reſ- 
e& the Greeks 3 al other nations. uns, 
Pallas, Neptune, Mercury and Yulcan are for the 
Greeks ; Juno, not only as the Goddeſs who preſides 
over marriage, and who is concerned to revenge an 


forcing + ward (as Homer has already elſewhere 
O. 10. | 


. 


injury done to the nuptial bed, but AE as the 
19 oddeſs 
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"Theſe to the fleet repair with inſtant flight; 
The veſſels tremble as the Gods alight. 

In aid of Troy, Latona, Phæbus came, 

Mars fiery-helm'd, the laughter-loving Dame,“ 
Xanthus whoſe ſtreams in golden currents flow, 
And the chaſte huntreſs of the ſilver bow. 

Ere yet the Gods their various aid employ, 
Each Argive boſom ſwell'd with manly joy, 
While great Achilles, (terror of the plain) 
Long loſt to battle, ſhone in arms again. 
Dreadful he ſtood in front of all his hoſt ; 
Pale Troy beheld, and ſeem'd already loſt ; 
Her braveſt heroes pant with inward fear, 

And trembling ſee another God of war. 

But when the pow'rs deſcending ſwell'd the fight, 
Then Tumult roſe ; fierce rage and pale affriglit 
Vary'd each ſace; then Diſcord ſounds alarms, 
Earth echoes, - and the nations ruſh to arms. 
Now thro? the trembling ſhores Minerva calls, 
And now ſhe thunders from the Grecian walls, 
Mars hov'ring o'er his Troy, his terror ſhrouds 
In gloomy tempeſts, and a night of clouds : 
Now thro” each Tran heart he fury pours 
With voice divine from [l:on's topmoſt tow'rs, 
Now ſhouts to Si mois, from her beauteous hill; 


The mountain ſhook, the rapid ſtream ſtood ſtill. 


r * — 


— — 
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Above, the Sire of Gods his thunder rolls, 

And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles, 
Beneath, ſtern Neptune ſhakes the ſolid ground; 
The foreſts wave, the mountains nod around; 
Thro' all their ſummits tremble Ida's woods, 
And from their ſources boil her hundred floods. 
Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain; 

And the toſs'd navies beat the heaving main. 
Deep in the diſmal regions of the dead, 


Th' infernal Monarch rear'd his horrid head, 


Leap'd ſrom his throne, leſt Neptune's arm ſhould lay 
His dark dominions open to the day, 

And pour in light on Pluts's drear abodes, 

Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful ev'n to Gods. 

Such war th' immortals wage: ſuch horrors rend 
The world's vaſt concave, when the Gods contend. 
Firſt filver-ſhafted Phebus took the plain 1 
Againſt blue Neptune, Monarch of the main: 


| The God of arms his giant bulk diſplay'd, 


Oppos'd to Pallas, war's triumphant maid. 
Againſt Lalana march'd the ſon of May ; 
The quiver'd Dian, ſiſter of the Day, 
(Her golden arrows ſounding at her fide) 
Saturnia, Majeſty of heav'n, defy'd.- \ 
With fiery Vulcan laſt in battle ſtands 
The ſacred flood that rolls on golden ſands ; 


KXanthus 


NOTE s. 

Goddeſs who repreſents monarchial government, 
which was better eſtabliſhed in Greece than any 
where elſe ; Pallas, becauſe being the Goddeſs of 
war and wiſdom, ſhe ought to aflift thoſe who are 
8 beſides the Greets underſtood the art of 
war 
he was an enemy to the Trejans upon account of 
Laomedm's perfidiouſneſs, and becauſe moſt of the 
Greeks being come from iſlands or peninſulas, 0 
were in ſome ſort his ſubjects; Mercury, becauſe 
he is a God who preſides over ſtratagems of war, 
and becauſe Troy was taken by that of the wooden 
horſe; and laſtly Vulcan, as the declared enemy of 
Mars and of all adulterers, and as the father of arts. 

*The reaſons why Mars and Venus engage for 


the Trgans, are very obvious; the point in hand 


was to favour raviſhers and debauchees. But the 
fame reaſon, you will ſay, does not ſerve for Apollo, 
Diaua, and Latona. It is urged that Apollo is for 
the Trojans, becauſe of the darts and arrows which 
were the principal ſtrength of the Barbarians; and 
Diana, becauſe ſhe preſided over dancing, and thoſe 
Barbarians were preat dancers; and Latona, as in- 
fluenced by her ne 

river, is intereſted for his country. | 

I The images which Homer gives of the combat 
of the Gods, cath in them ſomething prodigiouſſy 


etter than the Barbarians ; Neptune becauſe 


Xanthus being a Trejan | 


| 


: 


N OTE S. 9 

great and magnificent. We ſee in theſe verſes, the 
earth opened to it's very center, hell ready to diſ- 
cloſe itſelf, the whole machine of the world upon 
the point to be deſtroyed and overturned: to ſhew 
that in ſuch a conflict, heaven and hell, all things 
mortal and immortal, the whole creation in ſhort 
was engaged in this battle, and all the extent of 
nature in danger. One may compare with this 
noble paſſage of Homer, the battle of the Gods and 
Giants in Heſod's Theogony, which is one of the 
ſublimeſt parts of that author; and Milton's battle 
of the Angels in the ſixth book: the elevation and. 
enthuſiaſm of our great countryman ſeems owing to 
this original. 

With what art does the poet engage the Gods 
in this conflict! Neptune oppoſes Apollo, which im- 
plies that things moiſt and dry are in continual dif- 
cord: Pallas fights with Mars, which ſignifies that. 
raſhneſs and wiſdom always diſagree: Juno is 


| againſt Diana, that is, nothing more differs from a. 


marriage ſtate, than celibacy : Vulcan engages Xan- 
thus, that is, fireand water are 1n perpetual variance. 
Thus we have a fine allegory concealed under the 
veil of excellent poetry, and the reader receives a 
double ſatisfaction at the fame time from beautiſul 
verſes, and an inftruaive moral. 


- 
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Xanthus his name with thoſe of heav'nly birth, 

But call'd Scamander by the ſons of earth. 
While thus the Gods in various league engage, 

Achilles glow'd with more than mortal rage: 

Hector he ſought ; in ſcarch of Hector turn'd 

His eyes around, for Hector only burn'd; 

And burſt like light' ning thro? the ranks, and vow'd 

To glut the God of Battles with his blood. 
Fneas was the firſt who dar'd to ſtay ; 

Apollo wedg'd him in the warrior's u ay, 

But ſwell'd his boſom with undaunted might, 

Half-forc'd, and half-perſuaded to the fight, 

Like young Lycaon, of the royal line, 

In voice and afpect, ſeem'd the pow'r divine; 

And bade the chief reflect, how late with ſcorn 

In diſtant threats he brav'd the Goddeſs-born, 
Then thus the hero of Anchifes* ſtrain. 

To meet Pelides you perſuade in vain : 

Already have I met, nor void of fear * 

Obſerv'd the fury of his flying ſpear ; 

From [da's woods he chac'd us to the field, 7 

Our force he ſcatter'd, and our herds he kill'd ; 

Lyrneſſus, Pedaſus in aſhes lay; 

But ( Fove aſſiſting) I ſurviv'd the day. 

Elſe had I ſunk oppreſt in fatal fight, 

By fierce Achilles and Minerva's might. 

W here'er he mov'd, the Goddeſs ſhone before, 

And bath'd his brazen lance in hoſtile gore. 

What mortal man Achilles can ſuſtain? 

Th immortals guard him thro” the dreadful plain, 

And ſuffer not his dart to fall in vain. 

Were God my aid, this arm ſhould check his pow'r, 

Tho' ſtrong in battle as a brazen tow'r. 

To whom the Ton of e. That God implore, 

And be, what great Achilles was before. 

From heav'nly Venus thou deriy'ſt thy ſtrain, 

And he, but from a ſiſter of the main; 

An aged Sea-God, father of his line, 

But u himſelf the facred ſource of thine. 


— — — 
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NOTE $. 
* 'The poet lets no opportunity paſs of inſerting 
into his poem the actions that preceded the tenth 
ear of the war, eſpecially the actions of Achilles the 
ro of it. In this place he brings in Æncas ex- 
tolling the bravery of his enemy, and confeſſing 
himſelf to have formerly been vanquiſhed by him: 
at the ſame time he preſerves a piece of ancient 
hiſtory, by inſerting into the poem the hero's con- 
queſt of Pedaſus and Lyrneſfus. | 
+ It is remarkable that Aneas owed his ſafety to 
his flight from Achilles, but it may ſeem ſtrange 
that illet, who was fo famed for bis Goifenels 
ſhould not be. able to overtake him, even with Mi- 
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Then lift thy weapon for a noble blow, 
Nor fear the vaunting of a mortal foe. 
This ſaid, and ſpirit breath'd into his breaſt, 


Thro' the thick troops th' embolden'd hero preſt: 


His vent'rous act the white-arm'd. Queen ſur- 
vey'd, | 
| And 43 aſſembling all the pow'rs, ſhe ſaid. 
Behold an action, Gods! that claims your care, 
Lo great Æneas ruſhing to the war; | 
Againſt Pelides he directs his courſe, 
Phebus impels, and Phebus gives him force. 
Reſtrain his bold career; at leaſt, t' attend 
Our favour'd hero, let ſome pow'r deſcend. 
To guard his life, and add to his renown, - 
We, the great armament of heav'n, came down. 
Hereafter let him fall, as fates deſign, 
That ſpun ſo ſhort his life's illuſtrious line: 
But leſt ſome auverſe God now croſs his way, 
Give him to know, What pow'rs aſſiſt this day: 
For how ſhall mortal ſtand the dire alarms, 
When heav'n's retulgent hoſt appear in arms? 
Thus ſhe, and thus the God whoſe force can make. 
The ſolid globe's eternal baſis ſhake. | 
Againit the might of man, ſo feeble known, 
Why {ſhould celeſtial pow'rs exert their own? _ 
Suffice, from yonder mount to view the ſcene; 
And leave to war the fates of mortal men, 
But if th' Armipotent, or God of Light, 
Obſtruct Achilles, or commence the tight, 
Thence on the Gods of Trey, we ſwift deſcend: ; 
Full ſoon, I doubt not, ſhall the conflict end, 
And theſe, in ruin and confuſion hurl'd, 
Yield to our conqu'ring arms the lower world; 
Thus having ſaid, the tyrant of the ſea, 
Cerulean Neptune, role, and led the way. 
Advanc'd upon the field there ſtood a mound. 
Of earth congeſted, wall'd, and trench'd around ;+ 
In elder times to guard Alcides made, 
(The work of Trojans, with Minerva's aid) 


What 
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NO TES. 
nerva for his guide. This might proceed from the 
better knowledge Æneas might. have of the ways 
and defiles ; Achilles being a ſtranger, and Areas. 
having long kept his father's flock in thoſe parts. 
The original implies that it was in the night that 
Achilles purſued Æneas. 

+} It may not be unneceſſary to explain this 
paſſage to make it underſtood by the reader: the 
poet is very ſhort in the deſcription, as ſuppoſing 
the ſact alteady known, and haſtens to the combat 
between Achilles and Ancas. This is very judicious 
in Hamer not to dwell on a piece of hiſtory that had 
no relation to his action, when he has raiſed the. 
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What time, a vengeful monſter of the mam : 
Swept the wide ſhore, and drove him to the plain. 
Flere Neptune, and the Gods of Greece repair,“ 

With clouds encompafs'd, and a veil of air: 

The adverſe pow'rs, around polls laid, 

Crown the fair hills that ſilver $:mis ſhade. 

In circle cloſe each heav'nly party fat, 

Iutent to form the future ſcheme of fate; 

But mix not yet in fight, tho* e on high 

Gives the loud ſignal, and the heay'ns . 2 | 
Meanwhile the rufhing-armies hide the ground; 

'The trampled center yields a hollow Gini.” 

Steeds cas'd in mail, and chiefs in armour bright, 

The gleamy champain glows with brazen light. 

Amid both hoſts (a dreadful ſpace} appear 

There, great Achilles; bold Afneas here. | 

With tow'ring ſtrides Aueas firſt advanc'd; 4 

The nodding plumage on his helmet danc'd, 

Spread o'er his breaft the fencing ſhield he bore, 

And, as he mov'd, his jav'lin flam'd before. | 

Not ſo Pelides ; furious to engage, 

'He ruſh'd impetuous. Such the lion's rage, 


| 


So fierce Achilles on Aineas flies; 


With hearty haſte from Ida's moun: 


Who viewing firſt his foes with ſcornful eyes, 
Tho' all in arms the peopled city riſe, 

Stalks careleſs on, with unregarding pride; 
Ti at the length, by ſome brave youth defy'd, 
To his bold fpear the ſavage turns alone, 

He murmurs fury with an hollow groan; 

He grins, he foams, he rolls his eyes around; 
Lafl8 by his tail his heaving ſides reſound; 
He calls up all his rage; he grinds his teeth, 
Reſolv'd on vengeance, or reſolv'd on death. 


— "0 
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To one that fears thee, fome unwarlike boy; 


n — — - 
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So ſtands Zneas, and his force defies. 
Ere yet the ſtern encounter join'd, begun 
The feed of Thetis thus to Venus ſon. 

Why comes nens thro? the ranks ſo far? + 
Secks he to meet Achilles' arm in war, 
In hope the realms of Priam to enjoy, 
And prove his merits to the throne of Troy? 
Grant that beneath thy lance Achilles dies, 
The partial monarch may refuſe the prize; 
Sons he has many; thoſe thy pride may quell 
And ' tis his fault toloye thoſe fouk tao well. 
Or, in reward of thy victorious hand, 
Has Troy propos'd fome ſpacious tract of land? 


An ample foreſt, or a fair demain, 


Of hills for vines, and arable for grain'? . 
Ev'n this, perhaps, will hardly prove thy lot. 


But can Achiltes be ſo ſoon forgot? 
Once {as I think) you ſaw this brandiſh'd ſpear, 


And then the great AÆaucas ſcem'd to fear. 

he fled, 
Nor, till he reach'd Lyrneſſus, turn'd his head. 
Her lofty walls not long our progrefs ſtay'd ; 
Thole, Pallas Jode, and we, in ruins laid: 

In Grecian chains her captive race were caſt; 


4 'Tis true, the great Mneas fled too faſt, 


Defrauded of my conqueſt once before, 
What then I loft, the Gods this day reſtore. 


| Go; while thou may'ſt, avoid the threaten'd'fate ; | 


Fools ſlay to feel it, and are wile too late. 
To this Anchiſes fon. Such words employ 


Such 
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NOTE Ss. 
reader's expectation by ſo pompous an introduction, 
and made the Gods themſelves bis ſpectators. The 
ftory is as follows: Lagmedon having defrauded 
Neptune of the reward he promiſed” him for the 
building the walls of Troy, Nep/un- ſent a monſtrous 
wha'e, to which. Laemedon expoſcd his daughter 
Heſione: but Hercules having undertaken to deſtroy 
the monfter, the Trans raiſed an intrenchment to 
defend Hercules from his purſuit: this being a re- 
markable piece of conduct in the Trans, it gave 
occaſion to the poet to adorn a plain narration with 
fiction, by aſcribing the work to Pallas the Goddeſs 
of wiſdom, | 

It ſeems ftravge at the firſt view, that ſo many 
Deities, after having entered the fcene of action, 
ſhould perform fo {ſhort a part, and immediately be- 
come themſelves ſpectators? We conceive the rea- 
ſon of this condu in the poet to be, that Achilles | 
has been inactive during the le part of the 
Poem ; and as he is the hero of it, ought to be the 


1] ftorm, we have a calm; 


chief character in it: the poet therefore withdraws // 


S r NOTES. 

the Gods from the field, that Achilles may have the 
whole honour of the day, and not act in fubordina- 
tion to the Deities. ' Beſides the poem now draws 
to a concluſion, and it is neceſſary for Homer to en- 
large upon the exploits of Achilles, that he may leave 
a noble idea of his valour upon the mind of the 
reader. . 


+ The reader would naturally expect ſome great 
and terrible atchievements ſhould enſue from Achil- 


ks on his firſt entrance upon action. The poet 


ſeems to prepare us for it, by his magnificent in- 


troduction of him into the field: but inſtead of a 
he follows the ſame 
method in this book as he did in the third, where 
when both armies were ready to engage in a general 
conflict, he ends the day in a ſingle combat between 
two heroes: thus he always agreeably ſurprizes his 
readers. Beſides, the admirers of Homer reap a far- 
ther advantage from this converſation of the heroes: 
there is a chain of ancient hiſtory as well as a ſeries 
of poetical beauties. 
3 
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Such we diſdain; the beſt may be defy'd 
With mean reproaches, and unmanly pride: 
Unworthy the high race from which we came, 
Proclaim'd ſo loudly by the voice of fame; 
Kach from illuſtrious fathers draws his line; 
Each Goddeſs-born ; half human, half divine. 
Thetis' this day, or Venus offspring dies, 
And tears ſhall trickle from celeſtial eyes : 
For when two heroes, thus deriv*d, contend, 
»Tis not in words the glorious ſtrife can end. 
If yet thou farther ſeek to learn my birth, 
2 tale reſouſded thro” the ſpacious earth) 
ear how the glorious origin we prove 
From ancient Dardanus, the firſt from Fove : 
Dardania's walls he rais'd ; for Ilion, then, 
The city ſince of many-languag'd men) 
as not. The natives were content to till 
The ſhady foot of /da's fount-full hill. 
From Dardanus, great Erichthonius ſprings, 
The richeſt, once, of Aſia's wealthy kings; 
Three thouſand mares his ſpacious paſtures bred, * 
Three thouſand foals beſide their mothers fed. 
Boreas, enamour'd of the ſprightly train, 
Conceal'd his godhead in a flowing mane, 
With voice diſſembled to his loves he neigh'd, 
And cours'd the dappled beauties o'er the mead : 
Hence ſprung twelve others of unrivall'd kind, 
Swift as their mother mares, and father wind. 
Theſe lightly ſkimming, when they ſwept the plain, 
Nor ply*d the graſs, nor bent the tender grain; 4 
And T1 fo along the level ſeas they flew, 
Scarce on the ſurface curl'd the briny dew. 
Such - Erichthomus was: from him there came 
The ſacred 7 ros, of whom the Tran name. 
Three-ſons renown'd adorn'd his nuptial bed, 
Hus, Afſaracus, and Ganymed: 
The matchleſs Ganymed, divinely fair, 
Whom heav'n enamour'd ſnatch'd to upper air, 


— _— 


NOT ES. N 

* The number of the horſes and mares of Erich- 
thanius may ſeem incredible, were we not aſſured 
by Heredotus that there were in the ſtud of Cyrus at 
one time (beſides thoſe for the ſervice of + eight 
hundred horſes and fix thouſand fix hundred mares. 

+ Homer has the happineſs of making the leaſt cir- 
cumſtance conſiderable ; the ſubject grows under 
his hands, and the plaineſt matter ſhines in his dre ſs 
of poetry : another poet would have faid theſe horſes 
were as ſwift as the wind, but Homer tells you that 
they ſprung from Boreas the God of the wind; and 
thence drew their ſwiftneſs. 

+ The poet illuſtrates the ſwiftneſs of theſe 
horſes by deſcribing them as running over the. 


ſtanding corn, and ſurface of waters, without 
No. 16. 
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| Saw, ere it fell, th' immeaſurable ſpear, 


To bear the cup of n (zthereal gueſt) 5 
The grace and glory of th' ambroſial feaſt. 
'Thetwo remaining ſons the line divide : 
Firſt roſe Laomedon from [lus ſide; 
From him TI Hanus, now in cares grown old, 
And Priam (bleſt with Hector, brave and bold:) 
Chytius and Lampus, ever-honour'd pair; 
And Ficetaon, thunderbolt of war, 
From great Af/aracus ſprung Capys, he 
Begat Anchiſes, and Anchiſes me. 
Such is our race: tis fortune gives us birth, 
But ve alone endues the ſoul with worth: 
He, ſource of pow'r and might! with boundleſs ſway, 
All human courage gives, or takes away, 
Long in the field of words we may contend, 
Reproach is infinite, and knows no end, 
Arm'd or with truth or falſhood, right or wrong, 
So voluble a weapon is the tongue; 
Wounded, we wound ; and neither ſide can fail, 
For ev'ry man has equal ſtrength to rail: 
Women alone, when in the ſtreets they jar, 
Perhaps excel us in this wordy war, 
Like us they ſtand, encompaſs'd with the croud, 
And vent their anger, impotent and loud. 
Ceaſe then—our buſineſs in the field of fight 
Is not to queſtion, but to prove our might ; 
To all thoſe inſults thou haſt offer'd here, 
Receive this anſwer: *tis my flying ſpear. 
He ſpoke. With all his force the jav'lin flung, 
Fix'd deep, and Toudly in the buckler rung. 
Far on his out-ſ{tretch'd arm, Pelides held 
To meet the thund*ring lance) his dreadful ſhield, 
hat trembled as it ſtuck”; nor void of fear 


His fears were vain; impenetrable charms 
Secur'd the temper of th* æthereal arms. 

Thro' two ſtrong plates the point it's paſſage held, 
But ſtopp'd, and reſted, by the third repell'd ; 


Five 


—_ 


NOTE s. 

making any impreſſion. Virgil has imitated theſe 
lines, and adapts what Homer ſays of theſe horſes 
to the ſwiftneſs of Camilla. 

$ To be a cup-bearer has in all ages and nations 
been reckoned an honourable employment: Sap- 
pho mentions it in honour of her brother Labichus, 
that he was cup-bearer to the nobles of Mitylene : 
the ſon of Menelaus executed the ſame office; Hebe 
and Mercury ſerved the Gods in the ſame ſtation. It 
was the cuſtom in the Pagan worſhip to employ 
noble youths to pour the wine upon the ſacrifice ; 
in this office Ganymede might probably attend upon 
the altar of Jupiter; and trom thence was fabled to 
be his cup-bearer. | 
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There ſtuck the lance. Then ring ere he threw, 


The forceful ſpear of great Achilles flew, 

And pierc'd the Dardan ſhield's extremeſt bound, 

Where the ſhrill braſs return'd a ſharper found: 

'Thro' the thin verge the Pekan weapon glides, 

And the flight cov'ring of expanded hides. 

Acneas his contracted body bends, 

And o'er him high the riven targe extends, 

Sees, thro” it's parting plates, the upper air, 

And at his back perceives the quiv'ring ſpear : 

A fate ſo near him, chills his foul with fright, 

And ſwims before his eyes the many-colour'd light, 

Achilles, ruſhing in with dreadful cries, 

Draws his broad blade, and at Aneas flies: 

Zneas rouzing as the foe came on, 

(With force collected) heavesa mighty ſtone: 

A maſs enormous ! which in modern days 

No two of earth's degen'rate ſons could raiſe, 

But Ocean's God, whoſe earthquakes rock the 

ground, © 

Saw the diftreſs, and mov'd the pow'rs around, 
Lo! on the brink of fate Ancas ſtands, 

An inſtant victim to Achilles“ hands: 

By Phebus urg d; but Phebus has beſtow'd 

His aid in vain: the man o'erpow'rs the God. 

And can ye ſee this righteous chief atone + 

With guiltleſs blood, for vices not his own? 

To all the Gods his conſtant vows were paid ; 

Sure, tho' he wars for Troy, he claims our aid. 


| 
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Five plates of various metal, various mold, Fate wills not this; nor thus can 7eve reſign 
Compos'd the ſhield ; of braſs each outward fold, The future father of the Dardan line: 
Of tin each inward, and the middle gold: The firſt great anceſtor obtain'd his grace, 


And (till his love deſcends on all the race. 
For Priam now, and Priam's faithleſs kind, 
At length are odious to th” all-ſeeing mind; 
On great Aneas ſhall devolve the reign, I 
And ſons ſucceeding ſons the laſting line ſuſtain. 
The great earth-ſhaker.thus. Lo whom replies 
Th' imperial Goddeſs with the radiant eyes. 
Good as he is, to immolate or {pare 
The Dardan prince, O Neptune, be thy care; 
Pallas and I, by all that Gods can bind, 
Have ſworn deſtruction to the Trejan kind; 
Not ev'n an inſtant to protect their fate, 
r ſave one member of the ſinking flate ; 
I'tN-her laſt flame be quench'd with her laſt gore, 
And ev'n her crumbling ruins are no more. 
'The King of Ocean to the fight deſcends, 
Thro' all the whiſtling darts his courſe he bends, 


| Swift interpos'd between the warriors flies, 


And caſts thick darkneſs o'er Achilles eyes. 

From great Aneas' ſhield the ſpear he drew, 

And at it's maſter's feet the weapon threw. - 
That done, with force divine he ſnatch'd on high 
The Dardan prince, and bore him thro' the ſky, 
Smooth-gliding without ſtep, above the heads 
Of warring heroes, and of bounding ſteeds. 

Till at the battle's utmoſt verge they light, 

Where the flow Caucans cloſe the rear of fight: 
The Godhead there (his heav'nly form confeſs d) 
With words like thele the panting chief addreſs'd. 


What 


NOT ES. 

* The conduct of the poet in making Areas 
owe his ſafety to Neptune in this place is remarkable: 
Neptune is an enemy to the Trans, yet he dares 
not ſuſſer ſo pious a man to fall, leſt Jupiter ſhould 
be offended: this ſhews that piety 1s always under 
the protection of God; and that favours are ſome- 
times conferred not out of kindneſs, but to prevent 
a greater detriment; thus Neptune preſerves Aneas, 
len Jupiter ſhould revenge his death on the Grecians. 
T Though Zneas is repreſented a man of great 
courage, yet his piety is his moſt ſhining 1 a 
this is the reaſon why he is always the care of the 
Gods, and they favour him conſtantly through the 
whole poem with their immediate protection. It is 
in this light that Virgil has preſented him to the 
view of the reader: his valour bears but the ſecond 
place in the Æneid. In the [had indeed he is 
drawn in miniature, and in the Æneid at full length; 
but there are the ſame features in the copy, which 
are in the original, and he is the ſame Aneas in 
Rome as he was in Tryy. 


Sr IT 

} The ſtory of Aneas's founding the Roman em- 
pire, gave Virgil the fineſt occalion imaginable of 
paying a compliment to Auguſtus, and his country- 
men, who were iond of being thought the deſcend- 
ants of Troy, He has tranſlated theſe two lines 
literally, and put them in the nature of a prophecy ; 
as the favourers of the opinion of Afneas's ſailing 
into {taly, imagine Homer's to be. The poet art- 
fully interweaves into his poem not only the things 
which happened before the commencement, and in 
the proſecution of the Tian war; but other mat- 
ters of importance Which happened even after that 
war was brought to a concluſion. Thus for inſtance, 


| we have here a piece of hiſtory not extant in any 


other author, by which we are informed that the 
houſe of Aneas ſuccecded to the crown of Treas, 
and to the kingdom of Priam | | 
The Caucones were of Paphlagonian extract: 
and this perhaps was the reaſon why they are not 
diſtinctly mentioned in the catalogue, they being 
included under the general name of Paphlagonians. 
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What pow'r, O prince, with force inferior far 
Urg'd thee to meet Achilles” arm in war? 
Henceforth beware, nor antedate thy doom, 
Defrauding fate of all thy fame to come. 

But when the day decreed (for come it muſt) 
Shall lay this dreadful hero in the duſt, x 
Let then the furies of that arm be known, 


Secure, no Greciam force tranſcends thy own. 


With that, he left him wond'ring as he lay, 
Then from Achilles chac'd the miſt away: 
Sudden, returning with the ſtream of light, 

The ſcene of war came ruſhing on his ſight, 
Then thus, amaz'd: What wonders ſtrike my mind! 
My ſpear, that parted on the wings of wind, 
Laid here before me! and the Dardan lord 
That fell this inſtant, vaniſh'd from my ſword! 

I thought alone with mortals to; contend, 

But pow'rs celeſtial ſure this foe defend. 

Great as he is, our arm he ſcarce will try, 

Content for once, with all his Gods, to fly. 

Now then let others bleed, This ſaid, aloud 

He vents his fury, and inflames the croud, 
O Greeks (he cries, and ev'ry rank alarms) - - 
Join battle, man to man, and arms to arms. 

Tis not in me, tho' favour'd by the ſky, 

To mow whole troops, and make whole armies fly: 
No God can ſingl lach a hoſt engage, 

Not Mars himſelf, nor great Minerva's rage. 
But-whatſoe'er Achilles can inſpire, 

Whate'er of active force, or acting fire, 
Whate'er this heart can prompt, or hand obey; 
All, all Achilles, Greeks ! is your's to-day. 
Thro' yon wide hoſt this arm ſhall ſcatter fear, 
And thin the ſquadrons with my ſingle ſpear. 

He ſaid: nor leſs elate with martial joy, 

The God-like Hector warm'd the troops of Trey. 
Trojans to war! think He#er leads you on; 
Nor dread the vaunts of Pe/eus' haughty ſon. 
Deeds muſt decide our fate. Ev'n thoſe with words 
Inſult the brave, who tremble at their ſwords : 
The weakeſt atheiſt-wretch all heav'n defies, 

But ſhrinks and ſhudders, when the thunder flies. 
Nor from yon boaſter ſhall your chief retire, 

Not tho' his heart were ſteel, his hands were fire; 


_ 
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| And daſh'd their axles with no vulgar 
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That fire, that ſteel, your He&or ſhould withſtand, ' 
And brave that. vengeful heart, that dreadful hand. 
Thus (breathing rage thro? all) the hero ſaid; 
A wood of lances riſes round his head, 
Clamours on clamours tempeſt all the air, 
They join, they throng, they thicken to the war. 
But Phoebus warns him from high heav'n to ſhun 
The ſingle fight with Thetis god-like ſon ; 
More ſafe to combat in the mingled band, 
Nor tempt too near the terrors ot his hand, 
He hears, obedient to the God of Light, 
And plung'd within the ranks, awaits the fight, 

Then fierce Achilles, ſhouting to the ſkies, 
On Troy's whole force with boundleſs fury flies. 
Firſt falls Iphytion, at his army's head; 
Brave was the chief, and brave the hoſt he led ; 
From great Otrynteus he deriv'd his blood, 
His mother was a Nats of the flood; 
Beneath the ſhades of Talus, crown'd with ſnow, 
From Hyde's walls he ruPd the lands below: 
Fierce as he ſprings, the ſword his head divides ; 
The parted viſage falls on equal ſides: 
With loud-reſounding arms he ſtrikes the plain; 
While thus Achilles glories o'er the lain. 

Lie there Otryntides ! the Trojan earth 
Receives thee dead, tho? Gygæ boaſt thy birth; 
Thoſe beauteous fields where Hyllus' waves areroll'd, 
And plenteous Hermes {wells with tides of gold, 
Are thine no more. — TI} inſulting hero faid, 
| And left him ſleeping in eternal ſhade. © 
The rolling wheels of Greece the body tore, 


laid 


. 


Demoleon next, Anlenor's offspring, 


Breathleſs in duſt, the price of raſhneſs paid. 


THY impatient ſteel with full deſcending ſway 
Forc'd thro* his brazen helm it's furious way, 
Reſiſtleſs drove the batter'd ſkull before, 

And daſh'd and mingled all the brains with gore. 
This ſees Hippadamas, and ſeiz'd with fright, 
Deſerts his chariot for a ſwifter flight: 


The lance arreſts him: an ignoble wound 


The panting Trajan rivets to the ground. 
He = away his ſoul: not louder roars 
At Neptune's ſhrine on Helice's high ſhores * 


The 


NOT ES. 22 

* In Helice, a town of Achaia, three quarters of 
a league from the gulph of Corinth, Neptune had a 
magnificent temple where the Ianians offered ever 
year to him a ſacrifice of a bull; and it was wit 
theln pong an-auſpicious-ſign, and a certain mark 
that the ſacrihce would be accepted, if the bull be'. 
lowed as he was led to the altar. Aſter the Jonic | 


6 — 


NO T ES. 
migration, which happened about 140 years after 
the taking of Tray, the Ionians of Aſia aſſembled in 
the fields of Priene to celebrate the ſame feſtival in 
honour of Heliconian Neptune ; and as thoſe of Priene 
valued themſelves upon being originally of Helice, 
they choſe for the 1 of the ſacrifice a young 
Prienian. It is needleſs to diſpute from whence the 


poet 
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The victim bull; the rocks rebellow round, Then with revengeful he ſcan'd him o'er: 


And Ocean liſtens to the grateful ſound. 

Then fell on Pohdore his vengeful rage.“ 
The youngeſt 2 2 of Pricm's Roping age: 
(Whoſe feet for ſwiftneſs in the race ſurpait) 
Of all his ſons, the deareſt, and the laſt. 

To the forbidden field he takes his flight 

In the firſt folly of a youthful knight, 

To vaunt his ſwiftneſs wheels around the plain, 
But vaunts not long, with all his ſwiftneſs flain. 
Struck where the croſſing belts unite behind, 
And golden rings the double back-plate join'd : 
Forth thro' the navel burſt the thrilling ſteel : 
And on his knees with piercing ſhrieks he fell; 
The ruſhing entrails pour'd upon the ground 


His hands colle&; and darkneſs wraps him round. 


When Hector view'd, all ghaſtly in his gore 
Thus fadly ſtain, th* unhappy Polydore ; - 
A cloud of forrow overcalt his _ 
His ſoul no longer brook'd the diſtant fight, 
Full in Achilles dreadful front he came, + 

And ſhook his jav'lin like a waving flame. 

The ſon of Peleus ſees; with joy poſſeſt, 

His heart high- bounding in his riſing breaſt: 
And, lo! the man, on whom black fates attend; 
The man that flew Achilles, in his friend! 

No more ſhall Hector's and Pel:des' ſpear 

Turn from each other in the walks of war 


0 


N 
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poet has taken his compariſon ; for as he lived roo 
or 120 years after the Ionic migration; it cannot be 
odd 

Priene itſelf; where he had probably often aſſiſted 


— — 


at that facrifice, and been witnefs of the ceremonies 


there in obſerved. "This poet always appears ſtrong- 
Iv addicted to the cuſtoms of the Ionians, which 
makes ſome conjecture that he was an Ionian him- 
clf. | 
* Furipides in his Heruba has followed another 
tradition, when he makes Polydorus the fon of Priam 
and of Hecuba, and flain by Polymne/tor king of 
Thrace, after the taking of Troy ; for according to 
Hamer, he is not the ſon of Hecuba, but of Lavthoe, 
as he ſays in the following book, and is ſlain by 
Achilles. Virgil too has rather choſen to follow 
Euripides than Homer. : | 

+ The great judgment of the poet in keeping 
the chat of his hero, is in this place very 
evident: when Achilles was to engage Eneas,” he 
holds a long conference with him, and with pa- 
tience bears the reply of Areas: had he purſued 
the ſame method with Hector, he had departed from 
his character. Anger is the prevailing paſſion in 


but he took it in the Aftan lonia, and at 


I know thy force to mine ſuperior far; 


Come, and receive thy fate! He r no more. 


Hector, undaunted, thus. Such words employ 
"To one that dreads thee, ſome unwarlike boy: 


Such we could give, defying and defy'd, 
can intereourſe of obloquy and pride! 


But heav'n alone confers ſucceſs in war: 
Mean as I am, the Gods may guide my dart, 
And give it entrance in a braver heart, 


Then parts the lance: But Pallas* heav'nly 
breath 


Far from Achilles wafts the winged death: 
The bidden dart again to Hector flies, 

And at the feet of it's great maſter lies. 
Achilles cloſes with his hated foe, | 
His heart and eyes with flaming fury glow :- 


But preſent to his aid, Apollo thronds | 


The favour'd hero in a veil of clouds. 

Thrice ſtruck Pelides with indignant heart, 

Thrice in impaſſive air he plung'd the dart: 

The ſpear a fourth time bury'd in the cloud, 

He foams with fury, and exclaims aloud. 
W thou haſt ſcapꝰd again, once more thy 
| 1gat | 

Elks: Giv hes, and the partial God of Light. 

But long thou ſhalt not thy juſt fate withſfand 

If any power aſſiſt Achilles hand. Nee 
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Achilles: he left the field in a rage againſt {gamem- 
non, and entered it again to be revenged on Hector: 
the poet · therefore judiciouſly makes him take fire 
at the ſight of his enemy: he deſcribes him as im- 
pats to kill him, he gives him a haughty chal- 
enge, and that challenge is comprehended in a 
ſingle line: his impatience to be revenged, would 
not ſuffer him to delay it by a length of words. 

'F It is a common obſervation, that a God ſhould 
never be introduced int a poem but where his pre- 
lence is neceſſary. And it may be afked why the 
life of Hector is of ſuch importance that Apollo 


ſhould reſcue him from the hand of Achilles here, 


and yet ſuffer him to fall ſo ſoon after? To which 


we anſwer, that the poet had not yet ſufficiently _ 
exalted the valour of Achilles, he takes time to en- 


large upon his atchievements, and riſes by degrees 
in Ris character, till he completes both his courage 
and reſentment at one blow in the death of He#or. 


And the poet pays a great compliment to his favour- 


ite countryman, 7 that nothing but the 


intervention of a could have ſaved Aneas and 
'F* "= 


Hector ſrom the hand of Achilles. 


& * 74. 
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The victim bull; the rocks rebellow round, 
And Ocean liſtens to the grateful ſound. 

Then fell on Polydore his vengeful rage.“ 
The youngeſt 7 of Pricm's RY age: 
(Whoſe feet for ſwiftneſs in the race ſurpait) 

Of all his ſons, the deareſt, and the laſt. 

To the forbidden field he takes his flight 

In the firſt folly of a youthful knight, 

To vaunt his ſwiftneſs wheels around the plain, 
But vaunts not long, with all his ſwiſtneſs ſlain. 
Struck where the croſſing belts unite behind, 
And golden rings the double back-plate join'd : 
Forth thro* the navel burſt the thrilling ſteel : 
And on his knees with piercing ſhrieks he fell; 
The ruſhing entrails pour'd upon the ground 


His hands colle& ; and darkneſs wraps him round; 


When Hector view'd, all ghaſtly in his gore 
Thus fadly ſhin, th* unhappy Polydore ; - 

A cloud of forrow overcait his ſight, 

His ſoul no longer brook'd the diſtant fight, 
Full in Achilles dreadful front he came, 

And ſhook his jav'lin like a waving flame. 

The ſon of Peleus ſees; with joy poſſeſt, 

His heart high-bounding in his riſing breaſt: 
And, lo! the man, on whom black fates attend; 
The man that flew Achilles, in his friend! | 
No more ſhall Hector's and Pel:des' ſpear 

Turn from each other in the walks of war 


Then with revengeful e 
1 Come, and receive thy fate! He ou no more. 


| Iffany power affiſt Achilles” band. 


he ſcan'd. him o'er: 


Hector, undaunted, thus. Such words employ 


"To one that dreads thee, ſome unwarlike boy: 


Such we could give, defying and defy'd, 

ean n. of obloquy and pride! 
I know thy force to mine ſuperior far; 
But heav'w alone confers ſucceſs in War: 
Mean as J am, the Gods may guide my dart, 
And give it entrance in a braver heart, 

T 


en parts the lance: But Pallas“ heav'nly 
breath 


Far from Achilles wafts the winged: death: 
The bidden dart again to Hector flies, 


And at the feet of it's great maſter lies. 


Achiller cloſes with his hated foe, 1 
His heart and eyes with flatning fury glow : 


| But preſent to his aid, Apolls thronds I 


The favour'd hero in a veil of clouds. 

Thrice ſtruck Pelides with indignant heart, 
Thrice in impaſſive air he plung'd the dart: 
The ſpear a fourth time bury'd in the cloud, 
He foams with fury, and exclaims aloud. 


Wretch thou haſt *ſcap'd again, ones more thy 


flight 
Has ſav d thee, and the partial God of Light. 
But long thou ſhalt not thy juſt fate withſland, 


NOT E S. * — 
poet has taken his compariſon ; for as he lived roo 
or 120 years after the ſonic migration, it cannot be 
3 

Priene itſelf; where he had probably often aſſiſted 
at that facrifice, and been witnefs of the ceremonies 
therein obſerved. "This poet always appears ſtrong- 
Iv addicted to the cuſtoms of the Tonzians, which 
makes ſome conjecture that he was an Jonian him- 
ſelf. 5 
* PFuripides in his Heruba has followed another 
tradition, when he makes Polydsrus the fon of Priam 
and of Hecuba, and flain by Polymneſtor king of 
Thrace, after the taking of Troy ; for according to 
Humer, he is not the ſon of Hecuba, but of L aothoe, 
as he ſays in the following book, and is ſlain by 


Achilles. Virgil too has rather choſen to follow | 


Euripides than Homer. ; | 

+ The great judgment of the poet in keeping 
the charathe of his hero, is in this place very 
evident: when Achilles was to engage Aneas,” he 
holds a long conference with him, and with pa- 
tience bears the reply of Areas: had he purſned 
the ſame method with Hectar, he had departed from 
his character. Anger is the prevailing paſſion in 


— x 


but he took it in the Afran [onid, and at 


_— 


N © TE 5. | 


Achilles: he left the field in a rage 21 
ector: 


non, and entered it again to be revenged on 


Fly" 


the poet «therefore judicioufly makes him take fire 


at the ſight of his enemy: he deſcribes him as im- 
N to kill him, he gives him a haughty chal- 


enge, and that challenge is comprehended in a 


ſingle line: his impatience to be revenged, would 
not ſuffer him to delay it by a length of words. 


It is a common obſervation, that a God ſhould 


never be introduced into a poem but where his pre- 
lence is neceſſary. And it may be aſked why the 


life of Hector is of ſuch importance that Apollo 
ſhould reſeue him from the hand of Achilles here, 
and yet ſuffer him to fall ſo ſoon after? To Which 
we anſwer, that the poet had not yet ſufficiently _ 


exalted the valour of Achilles, he takes time to en- 


| "arge upon his atchievements, and riſes by degrees 
] 


in his character, till he completes both his courage: 
and reſentment at one blow in the death of Heco. 


And the poet pays a great compliment to his favour- 
ite countryman, by ſhewing that nothipg but the 


eas and 


intervention of a God could have ſaved 
Hector ſromithe hand of Achilles, © en! 
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a 
Fly then inglorious ! but thy flight this day 
Whole hecatombs of Tran gholts ſhall pay. 
Wich that, he gluts his rage on numbers {lain : 
Then Dryrops tumbled to th” enſanguin'd plain, 
Pierc'd thro* the neck: he leſt him panting there, 
And ſtopp'd Demuchus, great Philetor's heir, 
Gigantic chief! deep gaſh'd th* enormous blade, 
And for theToul an ample paſſage made. 
Laogimus and Dardanus expire, 
The valiant-ſons of an unhappy fire; 
Bothin one inſtant from the + £350 harl'd, 
Sunk in one inſtant to the nether world ; 
This diff*rence only their ſad fates afford, 
That one the ſpear deſtroy'd, and one the ſword. 
Nor leſs 'unpity'd, young Alaſtor bleeds ; 
In vain his youth, in vain his beauty pleads : 
In vain he begs thee with a ſuppliant's moan, 
To ſpare a form, an age fo like thy own! 
Unhappy boy ! no pray'r, no moving art 
_ Fer bent that fierce, inexorable heart! * 
While yet he trembled at his knees, and cry'd, 
"The ruthleſs falchion ope'd his tender ſide; 
The panting liver pours a flood of gore 
That drowns his boſom till he pants no more. 
Thro' Mulius head then drove th* impetuous ſpear, 
The warrior falls, transfix'd from ear to ear. 
Thy life, Etheclus! next the ſword bereaves, 
Deep thro? the front the pond”rous falchion cleaves; 
Warm'd in the brain the ſmoking weapon lies, 
The purple death comes floating o'er his y hows 
Then brave Deucalion dy*'d: the dart was flung 
Where the knit nerves the pliant elbow ſtrung ; 
He dropt his arm, an unaſliſting weight, 
And ſtood all impotent, expecting fate: 


. n 
© * * 
ä — 1 * — 1 
— 


Full on his neck the falling falchion ſped,” a 


From his broad ſhoulders he w d his creſted head: 

Forth from the bone the ſpinal marrow Yies, 

And ſunk in duſt, the corps extended lies. 

Rhigmus, whoſe race from fruitfül Thraciaca me 
The ſon of Pireus, an illuſtrious name,) 
ucceeds to fate : the ſpear his belly rends ; 


| Prone from his car the thund'ring chief defcends } 


The ſquire who ſaw expiring on the ground vs 
His proſtrate maſter, rein'd the ſteeds around: | 
His back ſcarce turn'd, the Pelian jav'lin gor'd; 

And ſtretch'd the ſervant o'er his dying lord. 

As when a flame the winding valley fills, 

And runs on crackling ſhrubs between the hills ; 


Then o'er the ſtubble up the mountain flies, 


Fires the high woods, and blazes to the ſkies, 
This way and that, the ſpreading torrent roars ; 

So ſweeps the hero thro' the waſted ſhores, 

Around him wide, immenſe deſtruction pours, 

And earth is delug'd with the ſanguine . 
As with autumnal harveſts cover'd o'er, 

And thick beſtrown, lies Ceres ſacred floor, 

When round and round, with never-weary'd pain, 


| Thetrarnplingſteers beat out th' unnumber'd grain. 4 


So the fierce courſers, as the chariot rolls, 

Tread down whole ranks, and cruſh out heroes ſouls, 
Daſh'd from their hoofs while o'er the dead they fly, 
Black, bloody drops the ſmoking chariot dye : 


| The ſpiky wheels thro? heaps of carnage tore; 


And thick the groaning axles dropp'd with gore, 


| High o'cr the ſcene of death Achilles ſtood, 


All grim with duſt, all horrible in blood : 
Yet {till inſatiate, ſtill with rage on flame; 
Such is the luſt of never-dying fame! 


— — — —— — —_ _—_— — — 


— — — 
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N OT E S. 

* It is a ſatisfaQion to obſerve with what art the 
poet purſues his ſubject: the opening of the poem 
profeſſes to treat of the anger of Achilles that anger 
draws on all the great events of the ſtory : and 
Homer at every opportunity awakens the reader to 
an attention to it, by mentioning the effects of it: 
ſo that when we ſee in this place the hero deaf to 
youth and compaſſion, it is what we expect: mer- 
cy in him would offend, becauſe it is. contrary. to 
his character. Hamer propoſes him not as a pat- 


tern” for imitation ; but the moral of the poem 


which he deſigned the reader ſhould draw from it, 


is, that we ſhould avoid anger, ſince it is ever per- 
nicious in the event. | | 
1 In Greere, inſtead of threſhing the corn as we 
do, they cauſed it to be trod out by oxen; this was 
likewife practiſed in Judæa, as is ſeen by the law 
of God, who forbad the Fews to muzzle the ox 


No, 16. | | 


NOTE S. | 
who trod out the corn. The ſame practice is (till 
reſerved among the Turks and modern Greets. — 
t is uſual with our author to heap his ſimiles 
very thick toge ther at the concluſion of a book. He 
has done the lame in theſeventceth: it is the natu- 
ral diſcharge of a vaſt imagination, heated in it's 
progreſs, and giving itſelf vent in this croud of ima- 
es — We cannot cloſe the notes upon this book, 
without obſerving the dreadful idea of Achilles, 
which the poet leaves upon the mind of the reader. 
He drives his chariot over ſhields, and mangled 
heaps of flain: the wheels, the axle-tree, and the 
horſes are ſtained with blood, the hero's cyes burn 


| with fury, and his hands are red with flaughter. A 


painter might form frem this paſſage the piQure 
of Mays in the fulneſs of his terrors, as well as 
Phidias is ſaid to have drawn from another, that of 
Fupiter in all his majeſty. 
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The TWENTY-FIRST BOOK of the ELIAD.* 


A R GU M E N L. 


Tas BATTLE IN THE RIVER SCAMANDER: 


Phe T rojans fly before Achilles, ſome tewards the town, others to the river Scamander : he falls upon the latter 
with great ſlaughter, takes twelve captrues alrve, to ſacrifice to the ſhade of Patroclus ; and kills Lycaon and. 
Aſteropæus. Scamander attacks him with all his waves; Neptune and Pallas aſſiſt the hero ; Simois joins 

| Scamander ; at length Vulcan, by the inſtigation Juno, almsf? dries up the river. This combat ended, the 
ether Gods engage each other. Meanwhile Achilles continues the ſlaughter; and drives-the reſt into Troy: Agenor 
only makes a fland, and ts conveyed away in a cloud by Apollo; who {to delude Achilles) takes upon him Agenor's 


ſhape, and while he purſues him in that diſguiſe, givesthe Trojans an oppertimity. of retiring into their city, 
The ſame day continues. The ſcene is on the Sanks and m the flream of Scamander. 


A ND now to Xanthus' gliding ſtream they 


| drove, 

Xanthus, immortal progeny of Fove, F 
The river here divides the flying train. 
Part tothe town fly diverſe o'er the plain, 


112 —„— 


— 


Where late their 
fight, 

Now chac'd, and trembling in ignoble flight: 
(Theſe with a gather'd miſt Saturnia ſhrouds, 
And rolls behind the rout a heap of clouds) 


troops triumphant bore the 


Part 


1— — 


NOTE 8. 

* This book is entirely different 
foregoing : though it be a battle, it is entirely of a 
new and ſurprizing kind, diverſified with a vaſt va- 
ricty of imagery and deſcription. The ſcene is to- 
tally changed : he paints the combat of his hero 
with the rivers, and deſcribes a battle amidit an in- 
undation. It is obſervable, that though the whole 
war of the [ad was upon the banks of theſe rivers, 
Homer has artfull left out the machinery of River- 
Gods in all the other battles, to aggrandize this of 
his hero. There is no book of the poem that has 
more force of imagination, or in which the great 


from all the | 


OTE S. 
and inexhauſtedi invention of our author is more 
powerfully exerted. After this deſcription of an 
inundation, there follows a very beautiful contraſt 
in that of the drought: the part of Achilles is admi- 
rably ſuſtained, and the new ſtrokes which Homer 
gives to his picture are ſuch, as are derived from 


the very ſource of his character, and finiſh. the en- 


tire draught of this hero: 

+ The river is here ſaid to- be the fon of Fuprter, 
on account of it's being fupplied with waters that 
fall from Jupiler, that is, from heaven. 


* 
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Part plunge into the ſtream: old Aanthus roars, 
The flaſhing billows beat the whiten'd ſhores : 
With cries promiſcuous all the banks reſound, 
And here, and there, in eddies whirling ronnd, 
The flouncing ſteeds and ſhrieking warriorsdrown'd, 
As the ſcorch'd locuſts from their fields retire,* 
While faſt behind them runs the blaze of fire; 
Driv'n from the land before the ſmoky cloud, 
The clult ring legions ruſh into the flood: 
So plung'd in Xanthus by Achilles force, 
Roars the reſounding ſurge with men and horſe. 
His bloody lance the hero caſts aſide, 
Which ſpreading tam'riſks on the margin hide) 
hen, like a God, the rapid billows braves, 
Arm'd with his ſword, high- brandiſh'd o'erthe waves; 
Now down he plunges, now he whirls it rgund, 
Dec p groan'd the waters with the dying found ;” 


S9” OT PS = 


by 


| Repeated wounds the red'ning river dy'd, 


| 


And the warm purple circled on the tide. 
Swift thro* the foamy flood the Treans fly, 
And cloſe in rocks or winding caverns lie- 
So the huge dolphin tempeſting the main, + 
In ſhoals beſore him fly the ſcaly train, 
| Confſus'dly heap'd they feek their inmoſt caves, 
| Or pant and heave beneath the floating waves. 
Now-tir'd with ſlaughter, from the Trojan band 4 
Twelve choſen youths he drags alive to land; 
With their rich belts their captive arms con- 
| trains, | 
Late their proud ornaments, but now their chains) 
Theſe his attendants to the ſhips convey'd, 
Sad victims! deſtin'd to Patreoclus' ſhade. & 
Then, as once more he plung'd amid the flood, 
The young Lyceom in his paſſage flood; || 
The 


5— * 
_ 


NOTES. 

* Several countries have been much infeſted with 
armies of locuſts: and to prevent their deſtroying 
the fruits of the earth, the countrymen by kindling 
large fires drove them from their fields; the locuſts 
to avoid the intenſe heat were forced to caſt them- 
felves into the water. From this obſervation the 
poet draws his alluſion, which is very much to the 
honour of Achilles, ſince it repreſents the Trojans 
with reſpect to him as no more than ſo many in- 
fects. We may hence account for the innumerable 
at mies of theſe locuſts, mentioned among the 
plagues of Egypt, without having recourſe to an im- 
mediate creation, as ſome good men have imagined, 
whereas the miracle indeed conſiſts in the wonderful 
manner of bringing them upon the Zgyptiaus. We 
have obſerved with pleaſure the fimilitude which 
many of Homer's expreſſions bear with the holy 
ſcriptures, and that the moſt ancient heathen writer 
in the world often ſpeaks in the idiom of Mofes : 


thus as the locuſts in Exodus are ſaid to be driven in- 


to the ſea, ſo in Homer they are forced into @ river, 


+ It is obſervable with what juſtnefs the author | 


diverſifies his compariſons according to the different 
ſcenes and elements he is engaged in: Achilles has 
been hitherto on the land, and compared to land- 
animals, a lion, Sc. Now he is in the water, the 
poet derives his images from thence, and likens him 
to a dolphin. 

+ This is admirably well ſuited to the character 


of Achilles, his rage bears him headlong on the ene- | 


my, he kills all that oppoſe him, and ſtops not, till 
nature itfelf could not keep pace with his anger; he 
had determined to. reſerve twelve noble youths to 
ſacrifice them to the Manes of Patroclus, but bis 
reſentment gives him no time to think of them, till 


6 


N O IT E s. 

the hurry of his paſſion abates, and he 1s tired with 
ſlaughter : without this circumſtance, an objectiom 
| might naturally be raiſed, that in the time of a pur 
| ſuit Achilles gave the enemy too much leiſure to- 
eſcape, while he buſied himſelf with tying theſe 
priſoners: though it is not abſolutely neceſſary to 
ſuppoſe he tied them with his own tands, 

9 This piece of cruelty in Achilles has appeared 
ſhocking to many, and indeed is what we think 
can only be excuſed by conſidering the ferocious 
and vindictive ſpirit of this hero. It is however 
certain that the cruelties exerciſed on enemies in 
war were authorized by the military laws of thoſe 
times; nay, religion itſelf became a ſanction to 
them. It is not only the fierce Achilles, but the- 
pious and religious neces, whole very character 
is virtue and compaſſion, that reſerves ſeveral young 
unfortunate captives taken in battle, to ſacrifice 
them to the Manes of his favourite hero. 
Humer has a wonderful art and judgment in. 
| contriving ſuch incidents as ſ-t the characteriſtic 
qualities of his heroes in the higheſt point of light. 
| There is hardly any in the whole Iiad more proper 
to move pity than this circumltance of Lycam ; or 
to raiſe terror, than this view of Achilles. It is allo 
the fineſt picture of them both nnaginable : we ſee 
the different attitude of their perſons, and the differ- 
ent paſſions which appeared in their countenances : 
at firſt Achilles ſtands ere, with ſurprize in his- 
looks at the ſight of one whom he thought it im- 
poſſible to find there: while Lycecn is in the poſture 
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of a ſuppliant, with looks that plead for compaſſion; 


with one hand holding the hero's lance, and hs. 
knee with the other: afterwards, when at his death 
he lets go the ſpcar, and places himſelf on his knees 
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The fon of Priam, whom the hero's hand 

But late made captive in his father's land, 

(As from. a ſycamore, his ſounding ſteel 

Lopp'd the green arms to ſpoke a chariot-wheel) 

To Lemnos iſle he fold the royal ſlave, 

Where 7afoz's lon the price demanded gave; 

But Kind E*7/2n touching on the ſhore, 

The ranſom'd prince to fair Ariſbe bore. 

Jen days were paſt, ſince in his father's reign 

He felt the ſweets of liberty again; 

T henext, that God whom men in vain withſtand, 

Gives the fame youth to the ſame conqu'ring hand; 

Now never to return! and doom'd to go 

A ſadder journey to the ſhades below. 

His well-known face when great Achilles ey'd, 

(The helm and viſor he had caſt aſide 

With wild affright, and dropp'd upon the field 

His uſeleſs lance and unavailing ſhield.) 

As trembling, panting, from the ſtream he fled, 

And knock'd his fault'ring knees, the hero ſaid. 
Ye mighty Gods! what wonders ſtrike my view | 

Is it in vain our conqu'ring arms ſubdue? 

Sure I ſhall ſee yon heaps of Trojans kill'd, 

Riſe from the ſhades, and brave me on the field : 

As now the captive, whom ſo late I bound 

And ſold to Lemmos, ſtalks on Trejan ground! 

Not him the ſea's unmeaſur'd deeps detain, 

That barr ſuch numbers from their native plain: 

Lo! he returns. Try then, my flying ſpear ! 

Try, if the grave can hold the wanderer; 

If Earth at length-this active prince can ſeize, 

Larth, whoſe ſtrong graſp has held down Hercules. 
Thus while he ſpake, the Tian pale with fears 

Approach'd, and fought his knees with ſuppliant 

tears ; 

Loth as he was to yield his youthful breath, 

And his ſoul ſhiv'ring at th' approach of death. 

Achilles rais'd the ſpear, prepar'd to wound; 

He kiſs'd his feet, extended on the ground : 


| 


ö 
; 


— 


And while above the ſpear ſuſpended ſtood, 


Longing to dip it's thirſty point in blood, 

One hand embrac'd them cloſe, one ſtopt the dart; 

While thus theſe melting words attempt his heart. 
Thy well-known captive, great Achilles! ſee, * 


Once more Lycaon trembles at thy knee, 


Some pity to a ſuppliant's name afford, 

Who ſhar'd the gifts of Ces at thy board; 
Whom late thy conqu'ring arm to Lemnos bore, 
Far from his facher, friends, and native ſhore; 


A hundred oxen were his price that day, 


| 


| A 


Now ſums immenſe thy mercy ſhull repay. 
Scarce reſpited from woes I yet appear, 
And ſcarce twelve morning ſuns have ſeen me here: 
Lo! Fe again fubmits me to thy hands, 
in, her victim cruel fate demands! 
I ſprung from Priam, and Lazth3e fair, 
8 Alte's daughter, and Lelegra's heir; 
ho held in Pedaſus his fam'd abode, 
And rul'd the fields where filver Satno flow? d 
IT'wo fons (alas! unhappy ſons) ſhe bore ; 
For ah! one ſpear ſhall drink each brother's gore, 
And I ſucceed to ſlaughter'd Polydore... 
| How from that arm of terror ſhall I fly ? 
Some Dzmon urges ! "tis my doom to die! 
If ever yet ſoft pity touch'd thy mind, 
Ah! think not me too much of Hector's kind! 
Not the ſame mother gave thy ſuppliant breath, 
With his, who wrought thy lov'd Patroclus“ death. 
Theſe words, attended with a ſhow'r of tears, 
The youth addreſt to unrelenting ears: 
Talk not of life, or ranſom, (he replies) 
Patraclus dead, whoever meets me, dies : 
In vain a ſingle Tran ſues for grace; 
But leaſt, the ſons of Priam's hateful race. 


Die then, my friend! what boots it to piece : 


The great, the good Patraclus is no more |! 
He, far thy better, was fore-doom'd to die, 
And thou, doſt thou, bewail mortality ? 
See*(t 


NOTE S. 
with his arms extzrd-d, to receive the mortal 
wound, how lively and how ſtrongly is this painted? 
We believe every one perceives the beauty of this 
paſſage, and allows that poetry (at leaſt in Homer) 
is truly a ſpeaking picture. 

* It is impoſhble for any thing to be better ima- 
gined than theſe two ſpeeches: that of Lycaon is 
moving and compaſlionate, that of Achilles haughty 
and dreadful ; the one pleads with the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs, the other denies with the utmoſt ſternneſs: 
ane would think it impoſſible to amaſs fo many 
moving arguments in ſo tew words as thoſe of Ly- 
con ; he forgets no circumſtance to ſoften his ene- 


w 
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N OT ES. 
my's anger, he flatters the memory of Patreclus, is 


| afraid of being thought too nearly related to Hefor, 


and would willingly put himſelf upon him as a ſup- 
pliant, and conſequently as an inviolable perſon: 
but Achilles is immoveable, his reſentment makes 
him deaf to intreaties, and it muſt be remembered 
that anger, not mercy, is his character. There is 
an air of greatneſs in the concluſion of the ſpeech of 
Achilles, which ſtrikes one very much: he ſpeaks 
very unconcernedly of his own death, and upbraids 
his enemy for aſking life fo earneſtly, a life that was 
of ſo much leſs importance than his own. 
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See*ſt thou not me, whom nature's giſts adorn, 
Sprung from a hero, from a Goddels born; 
The day ſhall come (which nothing can avert). 
When by the ſpear, the arrow, or the dart, * 
By night, or day, by force or by deſign, 
Impeading death and certain fate are mine. 
Die then—he ſaid ; and as the word he ſpoke 
The fainting ſtripling funk, before the ſtroke : 
His hand forgot it's graſp, and left the ſpear; 
While all his trembling frame confeſt his fear. 
Sudden, Achilles his broad ſword diſplay'd, 
And buried in his neck the reeking blade. 
Prone fell the youth; and 2 on the land, 
The guſhing purple dy'd the thirl y ſand 
Ihe victor to the ſtream the carcaſe gave, 

And thus infults him, floating on the wave. 
Lie there, Lycaan ] let the fiſh ſurround 
Thy bloated-corſe, and ſuck thy goary wound : 

There no fad mother ſhall thy fun'rals weep, 
But ſwift Sceamander roll thee to the deep, 
Whoſe ev'ry wave ſome wat' ry monſter brings, 
To feaſt unpuniſh'd on the fat of kings. 
So periſh Troy, and all the Tan line 
Such ruin their's, and ſuch compaſſion mine. 
What boots ye now Scamander's worſhip'd ſtream, 
His earthly honours, and immortal name:? 
In vain your immolated bulls are ſlain, 
Yeorliving courſets glut his gulphs in vain : t 
Thus he.rewards you, with this bitter fate; 
Thus, till the Grecian vengeance is complete, 
Thus is aton'd Patroclus' honour'd ſhade, 
And the ſhoit abſence of Achilles paid. 

Theſe boaltful words provoke the raging God: 
Wich fury {wells the violated flood. 7 
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—— 


What means divine may yet the pow'r employ, 


To check Achilles, and to reſcue T roy ? 
Meanwhile the hero ſprings in arms, to date 
The great Afleropeus to mortal war; 
The fon of Pelagon, whole lofty line 
Flows from the ſource of Axms, ſtream divine ! 
** Peribza's love the God had crown'd, 

ith all his refluent waters circled round) 
On him Achilles ruſh'd : he fearleſs ſtood, 
And ſhook two ſpears, advancing from the flood; 
The flood impell'd him, on Pel:dzs head 
T” avenge his waters choak'd with heaps of dead. 


| Near as they drew, Achilles thus began. 


What art thou, boldeſt of the race of man? 
Who, or from whence? | Unhappy is the fire, 
Whoſe ſon encounters our reſiſtleſs ire. 

O ſon of Peleus] what avails to trace 
UP! vd the warrior) our illuſtrious race? 

rom rich. Pœonia's valleys I command, 
Arm'd with protended ſpears, my native band; 
Now ſhines the tenth bright morning fince I came 
In aid of [/z9n to the fields of fame: 
Axuus, who Twells with all the neighb'ring rills, 
And wide around the floated region fills, 
Begot my ſire, -whoſe ſpear ſuch glory won: 
Now lift thy arm, and try that hero's ſon! - 

Threat'ning he ſaid : the hoſtile chiefs advance; 
At once Aſteropeus diſcharg'd each lance, 


| (For bath his dext'rous hands the lance could wield) 


One ſtruck, but pierc'd not the Vulcanian ſhield; 
One raz d Achilles hand; the ſpouting blood 
Spun forth, in earth the faſten'd weapon ſtood, 
Like light'ning next the Pelian jav'lin flies: 
It's erring fury hiſs'd along the ſkies; 

| Deep 


R 

* This is not ſpoken at random, but with an air 
of ſuperiority; when Achilles ſays he thall fall by an 
arrow, a dart, or a ſpear, he inſinuates that no man 
will have the courage to approach him in a cloſe 
fight, or engage him hand to hand. 

+ It was an ancient cuſtom to caſt living horſes in- 
to the fea, and into rivers, to honour, as it were, 
by theſe victims, the rapidity of their ſteams. This 
practice continued a long time, and hiſtory ſupplies 
us with examples of it: Aurelius Viclor ſays of 
Pompey the younger, that he offered oxen in ſacri- 
fice, and threw a living horſe into the ſea, as ap- 
pears from Dion, which is perfectly conformable 
to this of Homer. | | 
1 The poet has been preparing us for the epiſode 
of the river Xanthus ever ſince the beginning of 
the laſt book; and here he gives us an account why 
the river wars upon Achilles; it is not only becauſe 


No. 16. 


N O T E $. y 
he is a river of Tua, but, as is beautifully imaged, 


becauſe it is in defence of a man that was deſcended 


from a brother River-God : he was angry too with 


Achilles on another account, becauſe he had choaked 


up his current with the bodies of his countrymen, 
the Trans. 

8 In the catalogue Pyræchmes is faid to be com- 
mander of the Pæonians, where they ate deſcribed as 
bow- men; but here they are ſaid to be armed with 
ſpears, and to have Afteropeus for their general. Homer 
has expreſsly told us in this ſpeech that it was 
but ten days ſince he came to the aid of Te, he 
might be made general of the Peomians upon the 


death of Pyraechmes, who was killed in the ſixteenth 


book. Why alſo might not the Pæanians, as well 


as Teucer, excel in the management both of the 
bow and the ſpear ? 
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Deep in the ſwelling bank was driv'n the ſpear,* 
Ev'n to the middle eagth'd ; and quiver'd there. 
Then from his {ide the ſword Pelides drew, 

And on his foe with doubled fury flew. 

The foe thrice tugg'd, and hook the rooted. wood; 
Repulſive of his might the weapon ſtood: 

The fourth, he tries to break the ſpear in vain; 
Bent as he ſtands, he tumbles to the plain; 

His belly open'd with a ghaſtly wound, 

The recking entrails pour upon the ground.. 
Beneath the hero's feet he panting hes, 

And his eye darkens, and his ſpirit flies: 

While the proud victor thus triumphing faid, 
His radiant 2rmour tearing from x dead: 

Se ends thy glory! ſuch the fate they prove 
Who ſtrive prefumptuous with the ſons of ue. 
Sprung from a river didſt thou boaſt thy line, 

But great Saturnius is the ſource of mine. 

How. durſt thou vaunt thy wat'ry progeny? 

Of Peleus, Agacus, and Fove, am I; 

The race of theſe ſuperior far to thoſe, 

As he that thunders to the ſtream that flows. 
What rivers can, Scamander might have ſhown; 
But ue he dreads, nor wars againſt his ſon. 
Ev'n Achelius might contend in vain, 

And all the roaring billows of the main, 

Th' eternal Ocean, from whoſe fountains floxy 
Fhe ſeas, the rivers,. and the ſprings below, 
The thund'ring voice of Juve abhors to hear, 
And in his deep abyſſes ſhakes with fear. 

He ſaid ;- then from the bank his jav'lin tore, 

And left the breathleſs warrior in his pore. 

The floating tides the bloody carcaſs lave, 

And beat againſt it, wave ſucceeding wave ; 

Till roli'd between the banks, it lies the food 

Of curling eels, and: fiſhes of the flood. 

All ſcatter'd round the ſtream (their mightieſt ain) 
Th' amaz'd Pemans ſcour along the plain: 


He vents his fury on the flying crew, 


'T hrafius, Aſtypylus, and Mneſus flew ; 
Mydn, T herfulochus, with Anius fell ; 
And numbers more his lance had plung'd to hell ; 


But from the bottom of his gulphs profound. 
| Scamander ſpoke ;, the ſhores return'd the ſounds 
O firſt of mortals! (for the Gods are thine) 
In valour matchleſs, and in force divine 
If 72ve have giv'n thee ev'ry Trojan head, 
ITis not on me thy rage ſhould hgap the dead. 
| See! my choak'd ſtreamsno more their courſe can keep. 
Nor roll theis wanted tribute to the deep. 
Turn then, impetuous! from our injur'd flood; 
Content, thy could amaze a God. 
In human form confefs'd before his eyes 
The River thus; and thus the chief replies. 
O ſacred ſtream ! thy word we ſhall obey ; 
| But not till Tray the deſtin'd vengeance pay, 
Not till within her tow'rs the perjur'd train 
, Shall pant, and tremble at our arms again; 
Not till proud Fer, guardian of her wall, 
Or {tain this lance, or Fe Achilles fall. 
| He ſaid; and drove with fury on the foe. 
Then to the Godhead of the ſilver bow 
The yellow Hood began : © ſon of Fove / 
Was not the mandate of the Sire above 
Full and expreſs? that Phabus ſhould employ 
His ſacred arrows in defence of Troy, 
And make her conquer, till Hyperian's fall 
In awful darknefs hide the face of all ? 
, He ſpoke in vain—the chief without diſmay 
| Ploughs thro' the boiling ſurge his deſp'rate way. 
Then riſing in his rage above the ſhores, 
From all his deep the bellow¾ing river roars, 
Huge heaps of ſlain diſgorges on the coaſt, 
And round the barks the ghaſtly dead are toſt. 
While all before, the billows rang'd on high 
(A wat'ry bulwark) ſkreen the bands who fly. 
No burſting on his head with thund'ring ſound, 
' The falling deluge whelms the hero round: 
His loaded ſhield bends to the ruſhing tide; 
_ His feet, upborn, ſcarce the ſtrong flood divide, 
Slidd'ring, and ſtagg ring. On the border ſtood: 
A ſpreading elm, that overhung the flood; 
He ſeiz'da bending bough, his ſteps to ſtay; 
The plant uprooted to his weight gave way, 
Heaving 


* 
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NOTES. 

* It was impoſſible tor the poet to give us a greater 
idea of the ſtrength of Achilles, than he has by this 
eircumſtance: his ſpear pierced fo deep into the 
ground, that another hero of great ſtrength cauld 
not diſengage it by repeated' offers ;, but immediately 
after, 46 draws it with the utmoſt eaſe: how 
prodigious was. the force of that arm that could 
drive at one throw a ſpear half way into the earth, 
and then with a touch releaſe it ? 

+ There is a great beauty in the verſification of 


NOT ES. 
this whole paſſage in Hamer: ſome of the. verſes run 
hoarſe, full, — ſonorpus, like the torrent they 
deſcribe; others by their broken cadences, and 
ſudden ſtops, image the difficulty, labour, and in- 

terruption of the hero's march againſt it. The fall 
Hof the elm, the tearing up of the bank, the reſhing 

of the branches in the water, are all put into ſuch. 
words, that almoſt every letter corre ſpands in it's 
ſound, and A to the ſenſe, of each particular. 
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Heaving the bank, and undermining all; 

Loud flaſh the waters to the ruſhing fall 

Of the thick foliage. The large trunk diſplay'd 

Bridg'd the rough flood acrofs : the hero flay'd* 

On this his weight, and rais'd upon his hand, 

Leapt from the channel, and regain'd the land. 

Then blacken'd the wild waves; the murmur roſe; 

The God purſues, a huger billows throws, 

And burſts the bank, ambitious to deſtroy 

The man whoſe fury is the fate of Troy. 

He, like the warlike eagle ſpeeds his pace, 

ary wg and ſtrongeſt of th” aerial race) 

ar as a ſpear can fly, Achilles ſprings 

At ev'ry bound; his elanging armour rings: 

Now here, now there, he turns on cv'ry ſide, 

And winds his courſe before the following tide ; 

The waves flow after, whereſoe'er he wheels, 

And gather faſt, and murmur at his heels. 

So when a peaſant to his garden brings F 

Soft rills of water from the bubbling ſprings, 

And calls the floods from high, to blefs his bow'rs, 

And feed with pregnant ſtreams the plants and flow'rs. 

Soon as he clears whate' er their paſſage ſtaid, 

And marks the future current with his ſpade, 

Swift o'er the rolling pebbles, down the hills 

Louder and Touder purł the falling rills, 

Before him fcatt'ring, they prevent his pains, 

And ſhine in mazy wand”rings o'er the plains. 
Still flies Achilles, but before his eyes | 

Still ſwift Scamander rolls where-c'er he flies: 

Not all his fpeed eſcapes the rapid floods; 

The firſt of men, but not a match for Gods. 

Oft as he turn'd the torrent to oppoſe, 

And bravely try if alF the pow'rs were foes ; 

So oft the ſurge, in wat'ry mountains ſpread, 

Beat on his back, or burſts upon his head. 

Yet dauntleſs ſtill the adverſe flood he braves, 

And ſ{tfl indignant bounds above the waves. 


— — — 
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| The pow'r of Ocean firſt. 


tw 


Tir'd by the tides, his knees relax with toil ; 
Wa ſh'd from beneath him flides the ſlimy foil ; 
When thus (his eyes on heav'n's expanſion thrown) 
Forth burſts the hero with an angry groan. 
Is there no God Achilles to befriend, 

No pow'r t' avert his miſerable end? 
| Prevent, O Fave! this ignominious date, 
And make my future life the ſport of fate, 
Of all heav'n's oracles believ'd in vain, 
But moſt of Thetis, muſt her fon complain 
By Ph bus darts ſhe propheſy'd my fall, 
In g'orions arms before the Trejan wall. 
Oh! had I dy'd in fields of battle warm, |. 
Stretch'd like a hero, by a hero's arm! 
Might He#or's ſpear this dauntlefs boſom rend, 
And my ſwift foul o'ertake my flaughter'd friend?. 
Ah no! Achilles meets a ſhameful fate, 
Oh how unworthy of the brave and great! 
Like ſome vile ſwain, whom on a rainy day, 
Croſſing a ford, the torrent iweeps away, : 
An unregarded carcaſe to the fea. | 

tune and Pallas haſte to his relief, 
And thus in human form addrefs the chief: 
Forbear thy fear, 
O ſon of Peleus ! Lo thy Gods appear! 
Behold! from Juve deſcending to thy aid, 
Propitious Neptune, and the blue-<y'd maid.. 
Stay, and the furious flood ihall ceaſe to rave: 
Tis not thy fate to glut his angry wave. 
But thou, the counſel heav'n ſuggeſts, attend! 
Nor breathe from combat, nor thy ſword ſuſpend, 
Till Trey receive her flying ſons, till all 
Her routed fquadrons pant behind their wall : 
Hector alone ſhall fland his fatal chance, 
| And He#or's blood ſhall ſmoke upon thy lance. 
Thine is the glory doom'd. Thus ſpake the 

Gods » 

Then ſwift aſcended to the bright abodes. 


Stung 


N OTE S. 

* If we had no other account of the river Xanthus 
but this, it were alone ſufficient to ſhew that the 
current could not be very wide; for the poet here 
ſays that tht elm ſtretched from bank to bank, and 
as It were made a bridge over it: the ſuddenneſs of 
this inundation perfectly well agrees with a narrow 


river. 

+ This changing of the character is very beanti- 
ful: no poet ever ob like Homer, to- paſs from 
the vehement and the nervous, to the gentle and 
agreeable ; ſuch tranſitions, when properly made, 
give a ſingular pleaſure, as when in muſic a maſter 


paſſes from the rough to the tender. 


— 


N O TES. 
the heroic character of Achilles: glory is his prevail- 
ing paſſion; he grieves not that he mult die, but 
that he ſhould die unlike a man of honour. Virgil 
has made uſe of the ſame thought in the ſame cir- 
cumſtance, where Aneas is in danger of being 
drowned, Eu. 1. Lucan, in the fifth book of his 
Pharſalia, repreſenting Cæſar in the fame circum- 
ſtance, has carried yet farther the character of am- 
bit ion, and a boundlefs thirſt for glory in his hero 
when, after he has repined in the lame manner with 
Achilles, he acquieſces at laſt in the reflection of the 
glory he had already acquired ; and only wiſhes that 
his obſcure fate might be concealed, m the view 


Nothing is more agreeable than this wiſh to 
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that all tke world might ſtill fear and expect him, 
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Stung with new ardour, thus by heav'n impell'd, 
He {prings impetuous, and invades the field : 

O'er all th' expanded plain the waters ſpread ; 
Heav'd on the bounding billows danc'd the dead, 
Floating *midſt ſcatter'd arms; whilecaſques of gold 
And turn'd-up bucklers glitter'd as they roll'd. 

gh oer the ſurging tide, by leaps and bounds, 
He wades, and mounts; the parted wave reſounds. 
Nat a whole river ſtops the hero's courſe, 
While Pallas hills him with immortal force. 
With equal rage, indignant Xanthus roars, 
And lifts his billows, and o'erwhelms his ſhores, 

Then thus to Sims: Haſte, my brother flood! 
And check this mortal that controuls a God: 

Our bravelt heroes elſe thall quit the fight, 

And [lion tumble from her tow'ry height. 

Call then thy ſubject ſtreams, and bid them roar, 
From all thy fountains ſwell thy wat'ry ſtore, 
With broken rocks, and with a load of dead 
Charge the black ſurge, and pour it on his head. 
Mark how reſiſtieſs thro” the floods he goes, 
And boldly bids the warring Gods be foes! 

But nor that force, nor form divine to ſight 
Shall aught avail him, if our rage unite: 
Whelm'd under our dark gulphs thoſe arms ſhall lie, 
That blaze fo dreadful in each Trojan eye; 

And deep beneath a ſandy mountain hurl'd, 
Immers'd remain this terror of the world. 

Such pond'rous ruin ſhall confound the place, 
No Greet, ſhall e'er his periſh'd relics grace, 

Ne hand his bones ſhall gather, or enhume ; 
Theſe his cold rites, and this his wat'ry tomb. 

He fad; and on the chief deſcends amain, 
Increas'd with gore, and {ſwelling with the ſlain, 
Then murm'ring from his beds, he boils, he raves, 
And a foam Whitens on the purple waves: 

At ev'ry ſlep, before Achilles flood 

The crimſon ſurge, and delug'd him with blood. 
Feartouch'dthe Qucen of heav'n: ſhe ſaw diſmay'd, 
She call'd alond, and ſummon'd Fulcan's aid. 

Riſe tothe war! th' inſulting flood TEquIres 
Thy waſteful arm: aſſemble all thy fires ! 

While to their aid, by our command enjoin'd, 


Ruſh the {wiſt Eaſtern and the Weſlern wind: 


| 
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Thefe from old Ocean at my word ſh ul blow, 
Pour the red torrent on the wat'ry fue, 
Corſes 2nd arms to one bright ruin turn, 
And hiſſing rivers to their bottyms burn. 
Go, mighty in thy rage! diſplay. thy pow'r, 
Drink the whole flood, the crackling trees devour, 
Scorch all the banks! and (till our. voice reclaim) 
Exert th* nnweary/dfuries of the flame! 
The Power Ignipotent her word obeys : 
Wide o'er the plain he pours the boundleſs blaze 
At once conſumes the dead, and dries the ſoil; 
And the ſhrunk waters in their channel boil: _ 
As when autumnal Boreas ſweeps the ſky: 
And inſtant blows the water'd gardens dry: 
So look'd the field, ſo whiten'd was the ground, 
While Fulcun breath'd the fiery blaſt around.“ 
Swift on the ſedgy reeds the ruin preys; 
Along the margin winds the running blaze: 
The trees in flaming rows to aſhes turn, 
The flow'ry Latos, and the tam'riſk burn. 
Broad elm, and cypreſs xiſing in a ſpire; 
The wat'ry willows hiſs before the fire. 
Now glow the waves, the fiſhes pant for breath, 
The eelslictwiſting in the pangs of death: 
Nw flounce aloft, now dive the ſcaly fry, 
Or gaſping, turn their bellies to the ſky. 
At length the River rear'd his ye Be head, 
And thus, ſhort-panting, to the God he ſaid. 
Oh YVcan! oh! what potv'r reſiſts thy might? 
I faint, I fink, unequal to the fight 
yield -Let {hon fall; if fate decree 
Ah dend no more thy fiery arms on me! 
He ceas'd; wide conflagration blazing round; 
The bubbling waters yield a hiſſing found. 
As when the flames beneath a cauldron riſe, - 
To melt the fat of ſome rich ſacrifice, 
Amid the fierce embrace of circling fires 
The waters ſoam, the heavy ſmoke aſpires: 
So boils th* impriſon'd flood, forbid to flow, 
And choak'd with vapours, feels his bottom glow- 
To Fun» then, imperial Queen of Air, 


The burning River ſends his carnelt pray'r. 


O 


Ah why, Saturnia ! muſt a lon engage 
Me, only me, with all his wa eful rage? 


On 
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N00 L..& Be 1 
Ihe epithet given to Vulcan in this verſe has 
no ſort of. alluſion to the action deſcribed ; for what 
- has his wijdom or knowledge to do with burning up 
the river Aunthus © Thi: is uſual in our author, and 
. much exclaimed againſt by his modern antagoniſt, 
. whom Mr. Beileau very well anſwers. It is not fo 


ſtrange in, Hlamer to give theſe epithets to perſons 


Fa 2 


N O T E S. dad 
upon occaſions which can have no reference to 
them ; the ſame is frequent in modern languages, 
in which we call a man by the name of Saint, when 


we ſpeak of any action of his that has not the leaſt 
regard to his /andity : as when we ſay, for example, 
that St. Paul held the garments of thoſe who ſtoned 
St. Stephen. 
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On other Gods his dreadful arm employ, 

For mightier Gods aſſert the cauſe of Troy. 
Submiſtve I deſiſt, if thou command, 

But ah! withdraw this all-deſtroying hand. 
Hear then my folemn oath, to yield to fate 
Unaided Lian, and her deſtin'd ſtate, 

Till Greece ſhall gird her with deſtructive flame, 
And in one ruin ſink the Trojan name. 

His warm intreaty touch*d Saturnia's ear: 
She bade th* Ignipotent his rage forbear, 
Recall the flame, nor in a mortal cauſe 
Infeſt a God: th' obedient flame withdraws : 
Again, the branching ſtrgams begin to ſpread, 
And ſoft re- murmur in their wonted bed.“ 


1 oth 


While theſe by Funs's will the ſtrife reſign, 
The warring Gods in fierce contention join: 
Re-kindling rage each heav*nly breaſt alarms ; 
With horrid clangor ſhock th* xthereal arms: 
Heav'n in loud thunder bids the trumpet ſound; 
And wide beneath them groans the rending grœund. 
Jamie, as his ſport, the dreadful] ſcene deſeries, + 
And views contending Gods with careleſs eyes. 
The pow'r of battles lifts his brazen ſpear, | 
And firſt aſſaults the-radiant Queen ot War. 

What mov'd thy madneſs, thus to diſunite 
Ethereal minds, and mix all heav'n in fight ? 
What wonder this, when in thy frantic mood 
Thou drov'ſt a mortal to inſult a God; 


Tiy 
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NOTE $ 
Here ends the eiue of the river-fight ; and we 
muſt here lay before the reader our thoughts upon 
the whole of it. It appears to be in — an alle- 
gory, and in part a true hiſtory. Nothing can 
ive a better idea of Hamer's manner of — 
his inanimate machines, and of making the plaine 
and ſimpleſt incidents noble and poetical, than to 
conſider the whole paſſage in the common hiſtorical 
ſenſe, which ſeems to be no more than this. There 
happened a great overflow of the river Xanthus du- 
ring the ſiege, which very much incommoded the 
aſſailants: this gave occaſion for the fiction of an 
engagement between Achilles and the River-God: 
KXanthus calling Simais to aſſiſt him, implies that 
theſe two neighbouring rivers joined in the inunda- 
tion: Pallas and Neptune relieve Achilles; that is, 
Pallas, or the wiſdom of Achilles, found ſome means 
to divert the waters, and turn them into the en, 
wherefore Neptune, the God of it, is feigned to 
aſſiſt him. Jupiter and Juns (by which are under- 
ſtood the aëreal regions) conſent to aid Achilles; 
that may ſignify, that after this ron flood there 
bappened a warm, dry, windy ſeaſon, which aſſua- 
ged the waters, and dried the ground: and what 
makes this in a manner plain, is, that June (which 
ſignifies the ar) promiſes to ſend the north and weſt ' 
winds to diſtreſs the river. Xanthus being conſumed | 
by Vulcan, that is, dried up with heat, prays to Ju- 
n to relieve him: what is this, but that the drought 
having drunk up his ſtreams, he has recourſe to the 
air for1ains tore-ſupply his current? Or perhaps the 
Whole may ſignify no more, than that Achilles being 
on the farther fide of the river, plunged himſelf in 
to purſue the enemy; that in this adventure he run 
the riſk of being drowned ; that to ſave himſelf he 
laid hold on a fallen tree, which ſerved to keep him 
a-float ; that he was ſtill carried down the ſtream 
to the place where was the conffhence of the two 
rzvers Which is expreſſed by the one calling the 
No. 17. 
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N OT RES. 
other to his aid); and that when he came ncarer the 
ſea, | Neptune] he found means by his prudence 
2 to ſave himſelf from his danger. It the 
reader ſtill ſhould think, the fiction of rivers ſpeak- 
ing and fighting is too bold, the objection will vaniſh 
by conſidering how much the heathen mythology 
authorizes the repreſentation of rivers as perſons : 
nay, even in old hiſtorians nothing is more com- 
mon than ſtories of rapes committed by River- 
Gods; and the fiction was no way unprecedented, 
after one of the ſame nature ſo well known, as the 
engagement between Hercules and the river Achelaus. 

ft Fapiter, who is the lord of nature, is wel 
pleaſed with the war of the Gods, that is, of earth, 
ſea, and air, c. becauſe the harmony of all beings 
ariſes from that diſcord : thus earth is oppoſite to 
water, air to carth, and water to them all; and yet 
from this oppoſition ariſes that diſcordant concord 
by which all nature ſubliſts. Thus heat and cold, 
moilt and dry, are in a continual war, yet upon 
this depends the fertility of theearth, and the beauty 
of the creation. So that Zapiter, who according to 


the Greeks is the ſoul of all, may well be {aid to 


{mile at this contention. h | 

The combat of Mars and Pallus is plainly alle- 
gorical: Juſtice and Ji jan demanded that an end 
ſhould be put to this terrible war: the God of wer 
oppoſes, this, but is worfled. This holds forth the 
oppolition of rage and wiſdom ; and no fooner has 
our reaſon ſubdned one temptation, but another 
ſucceeds to reinforce it, as Venus ſuccours Mars. 
The poet ſeems farther to inſinuate, that Reaſon, 
when it reſiſts a rempration vigorouſly, caſily over- 
comes it: ſo it is with the utmoſt facility, that 
Pallas conquers both Murs and Venus. He adus, 
that Pallas retreated from Mars in order to conquer 
him: this ſhews us that the beſt way to fubdue a 
temptation is to retreat from it, 
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Thy impious hand Tydides' jav'lin bore, 
And madly bath'd it in celeſtial gore. 

He ſpoke, and ſmute the loud- reſounding ſhield, 
Which bears Zeve's thunder on it's dreadful field; 
The adamantine gig of her Sire, 

That turns the giancing bolt, and forked fire. 

Then heav'd the Goddefs in her mighty hand * 

A ſtone, the limit of the neighb'ring land, 

There fix'd from eldeſt times; black, craggy, 
vaſt :. 

This, at the heav*nly, homicide ſhe caſt 

"Fnund'ring he falls; a maſs of monſtrous ſize, 

And ſeven nd acres covers as he lies. 

The {ſtunning ſtroke his ſtubborn nerves unbound ; 

Loud o'er the fields his ringing arms refound : 

The.ſcornful Dame her conqueſt views with ſmiles, 

And glorying thus, the proſtrate God reviles. 

Hait thou not yet, inſatiate fury! known 
How. far Miner va's force tranſcends thy-own ? 
7uno, whom thou rebellious dar'ſt withſtand, 
Corres thy. folly thus by Pallas hand; 

Thus meets thy broken faith with juſt diſgrace, 
And partial aid to Trzy's perfidious race, 

The Goddeſs f| b and turn'd her eyes away, 
That beaming rounfl, diffus'd celeſtial day. 


— 
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NO AE 8: 
Ihe poet has deſcribed many of his heroes in 
former parts of his poem, as throwing ſtones of 
enormous bulk and weight: but here he riſes in 


his image: he 1s deſcribing a Goddeſs, and has | 
found a way to make that aCtion excel all human } 


ſtrength, and be equal to a Deity.. 

+ he interview between Neptune and Apollo is 
very judiciouſly in this place enlarged upon by our 
author. The poem now draws to a concluſion, 
the Tijians are to be puniſhed for their perjury and 
violence : Homer. accordingly with a poetical juſtice 
ſims up the evidence againſt them, and repreſents 
the very founder of. Troy as an injurious perſon. 
There have been ſeveral references to th:s ſtory 
{\nce the beginning of the poem,. but he forbore to 
give it at large till near the end of it; that it might 
be freſh upon the memory, and tſhew,. the Trojans 
deſerve the puniſhment they are going to ſuffer. 
We may obferve the reaſon why 4pzllo atliſts the 
Trejans, though he had been cqually with Neptune 
affronted by Laamedon: this proceeded. from the 
honours which Apoll recewed from the poſterity of 


Laomedon ; Troy paid him no lefs worthip than Cilla,. 


or Tenedss ; and by theſe means won him over to a 
forgiveneſs : but Neptune ſtill was ſhghted, and con- 
ſequently continued an enemy to the whole race. 
There are various opinions, why Neptune. is ſaid to 


— 


| pas Cyprian daughter, ſtooping on the land, 
ent to the wounded God her tender hand: 

Slowly he riſes, ſcarcely breathes with pain, 

And propt on her fair arm, forſakes the plain. 
This the bright Empreſs of the heav'ns ſurvey'd,. 
And ſcoffing, thus, to War's victorious maid. 

Lo! what an aid on Man's fide is ſeen! 
The Smiles and Loves unconquerable Queen! 
Mark with what inſolence, in open view, 
dhe moves: let Pallas, if the dares, purſue. 
Minerdaà ſmiling heard, the pair o'ertook, 
And {hghtly on her breaſt the wanton ſtruck: 
She, unreſiſting, fell; (her ſpirits fled) 

On earth together lay the lovers ſpread. 

| And like theſe heroes, be the fate of all 
(Minerva cries) who guard the Trajan wall! 

| To Grecian Gods ſuch let the Phrygian be, 

So dread, ſo fierce, as Venus is to me; 

Then from the loweſt ſtone ſhall Trey be mov'd.— 
| Thus ſhe, and Juns with a ſmile approv'd. 

| Meantime, to mix in more than mortal fight, 
The God of Ocean dares the God of Light. t 

What floth has ſeiz'd us, when the fields around 
Ring with conflicting pow'rs, and heav'n returns 

the ſound? 3g 
ShalF* 


— 
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. $0: 7 $$: 
have built the Tian wall, and to have been de-- 
frauded of his wages: ſome ſay that Laomedon facri-- 
legiouſly took away the treaſures out of the temple 
of” Apollo and Neptune, to carry on the fortifications ;. 
from whence it was fabled that Neptune and Apoll 
built the wal's. Others will have it, that two of- 
the woekmen dedicated their wages to Apollo and®3 
Neptune ; and that Laomedan detained them: o- 
| that he might in ſome ſenſe be ſaid to defraud the 
Deities themſelves, by with-holding what was d-di-- 
cated to their temples. 'Fhe reaſon why Apollo is 
ſaid to have kept the herds of Laamedon, is not ſo- 
clear. Some obſerve that all plagues firſt ſeize upon« 
the four-footed creation, and are ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from this Deity : thus Apoll in the firſt book ſends+ 
the plague into the Grecian army; the ancients» 
therefore made him to preſide over<cattle, that by: 
preferving them from the plague, mankind might 
be ſafe from infectious diſeales. Others tell us, 
that this employment is aſcribed to Apollo, becauſe: 
he {ignites ( ſun: now-the ſun cloaths the paſtures- 
with graſs and herbs; ſo that Apollo may be ſaid” 
himſelf to feed the cattle, by ſupplying them with: 
food. Upon cither-of theſe accounts 3 may. 
be ſaid to be ungrateful to that Deity, for raiſing 
no temple to his honour... It-is obſervable that Hee 
mer, in * ſtory, aſcribes the building of the wall 
to- 
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Shall ignominious we with ſhame retire, 

No deed perform'd, to our Ohmpian Sire? 

Come, prove thy arm! for firſt the war to wage, 

Suits not my greMtneſs, or ſuperior age. 

Raſh as thou art to prop the Tran throne, 

(Forgetful of my wrongs, and ot thy own) : 

And guard the race of proud Laomedon / 

Haſt thou forgot, how at the monarch's pray'r, 

We ſhar'd the lengthen'd labours of a year:? 

Troy walls I raz'd, (for ſuch were Joe's commands) 

And yon proud bulwarks grew beneath my hands ; 

Thy taſk it was to feed the bellowing dreves * 

Along fair 14's vales, and pendent groves. 

But when the circling feaſons in their train 

Brought back the grateful day that crown'd our 

ain; 

With menace ſtern the fraudful king defy'd 

Our latent Godhead, and the prize deny'd: 

Mad as he was, he threaten'd ſervile bands, 

And doom'd us exiles far in barb'rous lands. 

Incens'd, we heav'nward fled with ſwifteſt wing, 

And deſtin'd vengeance on the perjur'd king. 

Doſt thou, for this, afford proud [rn grace, 

And not like us, infeſt the faithleſs race? 

Like us, their preſent, future fons deſtroy, 

And from it's deep foundations heave their Trey? 
Apolls thus: Fo combat for mankind 

HI ſuits the wiſdom of celeſtial mind: 

For what is man? Calamitous by birth,“ 

They owe their life and nouriſhinent to earth; 

Like yearly leaves, that now, with beauty crown'd, 

Smile on the ſun; now, wither on the ground: 

Totheir own hands commit the frantic ſcene, 

Nor mix immortals in a cauſe ſo mean. 
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Then turns his face, far-beaming heav'nly fires, + 

And from the ſenior pow'r, ſubmits retires; 
Him, thus retreating, Artemis upbraids, 
| The quiver'd huntreſs of the fy/van ſhades, 
And is it thus the youthful Phoebus flies, 
And yields to Ocean's hoary Sire, the prize? 
How vain that martial pomp, and dreadſul ſhow 
Of pointed arrows, and the ſilver bow! fd 
Now boaſt no more in yon celeſtial bow'r, 
Thy force can match the great Earth-ſhaking pow'r. 

Silent, he heard the Queen of Woods upbraid: 
Not ſo Salurnia bore the vaunting maid ; 
| But furious thus. What infolence has driv'n 
thy pride to face the Majeſty ot Heav'n? 
What though by de the female plague deſign'd, 
Fierce to the feeble race of women- kind, 
The wretched matron feels thy piercing Cart; 
I hy ſex's tyrant, with a tyger's heart ? 
What tho? tremendous in the woodland chace, 
| Thy certain arrows pierce the ſavage race? 
| How dares thy raſhneſs on the pow'rs divine 
Employ thoſe arms, or match thy force with mine? 
Learn hence, no more unequal war to wage.—- 
She ſaid, and ſeiz'd her wriſts with eager rage; 
| Theſe in her left hand lock'd, her right unty'd 
The bow, the quiver, and it's plumy pride. 
About her temples flies the buſy bow; 
| Now here, now there, ſhe winds her from the blow; 
The ſcatt'ring arrows rattling from the caſe, 
Drop round, and idly mark the duſty place. 
Swilt from the field the baffled huntreſs flies, 
And ſcarce reſtrains the torrent in her eyes: 
So, when the falcon wings her way above, 
To the cleft cavern ſpeeds the gentle dove, 


Not 


NOTE 8. 


to Neptune only: the reaſon is, becauſe Try being | 


a. ſea- port town, the chief ſtrength of it depended 
upon it's ſituation, ſo that the ſea was in a manner 
a wall to it : upon this account Neptune-may not 
improbably be faid to have built the wall. 

*The poet is very happy in interſperſing his 


NDF & So 
+ Two things hinder Homer from making Nep- 
tune and Apollo fight. Firſt, becauſe having already 
' deſcribed tne fight between Vulcan and Xanthus, he 
| has nothing farther to ſay here, for it is the ſame 
conflict between humidity and dryneſs. Secondly, . 
Apollo being the ſame with deſtiny, and the ruin of 


poem with moral ſentences; in this place he ſteals 
away his reader from war and horror, and gives 
him a beautiful admonition of his own frailty. 
Shall I (ſays Apollo) contend with thee for the 
ſake of man? Man, who is no more than a-leaf of a 
tree, now green and flouriſhing, but ſoon withered 
away and gone? The fon of Sirach has an ex- 
preſſion which very much reſembles this, Ecelus xiv. 
18: „ As the green leaves upon a thick tree, ſome 
fall, and ſome grow, ſo is the generation of fleſh and 
blood, one cometh to an end, and one is born.“ 


the Trojans being concluded upon and decided, that 
God can no longer defer it. | 
{ The words in the original are, Though Jupiter 
has made you a lim ta women. The meaning of this 
is, that Diana was terrible to that ſex, as being the 
fame with the moon, and hringing on the pangs of 
* child-birth : or elſe that the ancients attributed all 
| ſudden deaths of women to the darts of Diana, as 
of men to thoſe of Atolls: which opinion is ſre- 
quently alluded to in Hamer. 
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(Not fated yet to die;) there ſafe retreais, 
Yet ſtill her heart againſt the marble beats. 
To her, Latma haites with tender care; 
Whom Hermes viewing, thus declines the war.“ 
How ſhall I face the dame, who gives delight 
To him whoſe thunders blacken heav'n with n'ght? 
(Go matchleſs Goddeſs! triumph in the Ties, 
And boalt my conqueſt, while I yield the prize. 
He {poke ; and paſt: Latona, ſtoopiag low, 
ColleAs the ſcatter'd thafts, and fallen bow, 
That glitt'ring on the duſt, lay here and there; 
Diſhonour'd relics of Diana's war. 
"Then ſwift purſu'd her to her bleſt abode, 
Where, all confus'd, ſhe ſought the ſov':eign God; 
Weeping ihe graſp'd his knees: th'ambroſial veſt 
Shook with her ſighs, and panted on her breaſt. 
The ſire, ſuperior ſmil'd; and bade her how 
What heav'nly hand had caus'd his daughter's 
woe! 
Abaſh'd, ſhe names his own imperial ſpouſe, 
And the pale creſcent fades upon her brows. 
Thus they above: While ſwiftly gliding down, 
Ap2llz enters Jlian's ſacred town: 
Ihe Guardian-Gpd now trembled for her wall, 
And fear'd the Greeks, tho” fate forbad her fall. 
Back to Olympus, from the war's alarms, 
Return the ſhiving bands of Gods in arms; 
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1 F: r-lo! he comes, with unreſiſte 


Some proud in triumph, ſome with rage on fire; 


And take their thruncs around th' ætherial fire. 
Turo' blood, thr? death, Achilles till proceeds 
ec ſlaughter'd heroes, and o'er rolling ſtecds. 
As when avenging-flames with fury diiv'n + 
On guilty towns exert the wrath of heav'n; 
The pale inhabitants, ſome fall, ſome fly; 
Aud the red vapours purple all the ſky. 
So rag'd Achilles: death and dire diſmay, 
And toils, and terrors, fill'd the dreadful day. 
High on a turret huary Priam ſtands, 2 
And marks the waſte of his deſtructive hands; 
Views, from his arm, the Trans ſcatier'd flight, 
And the near hero riſing on his ſight. 
No ſtop, nocheck, no vid! With feeble pace, 
And ſettled ſorrow on his aged face, 
Fait as he could, be ſighing quits the walls, 
And thus, deſcending, on the guards he call-. 
You to, whole care our city-gates belong, 
Set wide your portals to the flying throng. 
T {way-; 
He comes, and deſolation marks his way! 


| But when within the walls our troops take breath, 


Lock falt the brazen bars, and ſhut out death. 

Thus charg'd the rev'rend monarch: wide were 
flung 

The opening folds ; the ſounding hinges rung. 

Phoebus 


NOTES. 
* It is impoſſible that Mercury ſhould encounter 
Latonda: ſuch a fiction would be unnatural, he being 
a planet, and ſhe repreſenting the night; for the 
p:anets owe all their luſtre to the ſhades of the night, 
and then only become vilible to the world. 
- + This patſage may be explained two ways, each 
very remarkable. Pirſt, by taking this fire for a 
real fre, fem from heaven to punith a criminal city, 
of which we bave example in holy writ. Hence 
find that Hamer had a notion of this great truth, 
fr God ſometimes cxerts his judgments on whole 
Cities in this igual and terrible manner. Or if we 
rake it in the other ler.fſe, ſimply as a fire thrown 
iuto a town by the enemies who allault it, and only 
expreſſed thus by the author in the ſame manner as 
Jeremy makes tne city of eryſalem ſay, when the 
Chaldeans burnt the temple, 7 he Lord from above 
lath ſent fire int» my bones, Lament. i. 13.) yet 
ſtill tous much will appear underſtood by Homer, 
that the fire which is caſt into a city comes not, 
properly ſpeaking, from men, but from God who 
delivers it up-to their fury. | 
+ The poet {till raiſes che idea of the courage and 
{ſtrength of his hero, by making Priam in a terror 


— 


| 


| 


N OTE S. 2 
that he ſhould enter the town after the routed 
troops: or if he had not ſurpaſſed all mortals, what 
could have been more defirable for an enemy, than 
to have let him in, and then deſtroyed him? Here 
again there was need of another machine to hinder 
him from entering the city ; for Achilles being vaſtly 
ſpeed er than thoſe he purſued, he mult neceſlarily 
overtake ſome of them, and the narrow gates could 
not let in a body of troops, -without his mingling 
with the hindmoſt, The tory of Agenor is there- 
lore admirably contrived, and Apel, (who was :to 
take care that the fatal decrees ſhould be punctually 
executed) interpoles both to fave Agenor and Troy; 
tor Achilles might have kilied Aenzr, and ſtill en- 


tered with the troops, if A/ alle had not diverted him 


by the purſuit of that phantom. Agensr oppoſed 
himſelf to Achilles only becauſe he could not do 
better; ſor he fees himſelf reduced to a dilemma, 


either ingloriouſly to periſh among the fugitives, 


or hide himſelf in the foreſt.; both which were 
equally unſafe: therefore he is purpofely inſpired 
with a generous reſolution to try to ſave his coun- 
trymen, and as the reward of that ſervice, is at laſt 
ſaved himſelf. 
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Phabus ruſh'd forth, the flying bands to meet, 
Struck flanghter back, and cover'd the retreat: 
On heaps the Trojmms crowd to gain the gate, 
And gladfame ſee their laſt eſcape from fate: 
Thither, all parch'd with thirft, a heartlefs train, 
Hoary with duſt, they beat the hollow plain; 
And gaſping, panting, fainting, labour on 
With heavier {trides, that lengthen tow'rd the town. 
Enrag'd Achilles follows with his ſpear, 
Wild with revenge, inſatiable of war. 
Then had the Greeks eternal praiſe acquir'd, 
And Trey inglorious to her walls retir'd ; 
But“ he, the God who darts æthereal flame, 
Shot down to ſave her, and redeem her tame. 
To young Agener force divine he gave, 
Antenor's offspring, haughty, bold, and brave) 
n aid of him, beſide the becch he fat, 
And wrapt in clouds, reſtrain'd the hand of fate. 
When now the gen'rous youth Achilles ſpies, 
Thick beats his heart, the troubled motions riſe, 
(So, ere a ſtorm, the waters heave and _—_ 
He ſtops, and queſtions thus his mighty ſoul. 
What,*ſhall 1 fly this terror of the plain? r 
Like others fly, and be like others ſlain? 
Vain hope] to ſhun him by the ſelf-ſameroa.| 
Yon line of ſlaughter'd Trans lately trod. 
No: with the common heap I ſcorn to fall— 
What if they paſs'd me to the Trejan wall, 
While I decline to yonder path, that leads 
To Ida's foreſts and ſurrounding ſhades? 
So may I reach, conceal'd, the cooling flood, 
From my tir'd body waſh the dirt and blood, 
As ſoon as night her duſky veil extends, 
Return in ſafety to my T r4jan friends. 
What if? —But wherefore all this vain debate? 
Stand I to doubt, within the reach of Fate? 
Ev'n now perhaps, ere yet I turn the wall, 
The fterce Achilles fees me, and I fall: 
Such is his ſwiftneſs, *tis in vain to fly, 
And ſuch his valour that who ſtands muſt die. 
Howe'cr 'tis better, fighting for the ſtate, 
Here, and in public view, to meet my fate. 


— 


Yet ſure he too is mortal; he may feel 
(Like all the ſons of earth) the force of ſteel ; 
One only foul informs that dreadful frame; 
And 7ove's ſole favour gives him a'l his fame. 
He ſaid, and ſtood, collected in his might; 
And all his beating boſom claim'd the fight. 
So from ſome deep-grown wood a panther ſtarts, 
Rous'd from his thicket by a ſtorm of darts: 
Untaught to fear or fly, he hears the ſounds 
Of ſhouting hunters, and of clam'rous hounds ; 
Tho ſtruck, tho wounded, ſcarce perceives the pain, 
And the barb'd jav'lin ſtings his breaſt in vain: 
On their whole war, untam'd the ſavage flies 
And tears his hunter, or bencath him dies. 
Not lefs reſolv'd, Antenor's valiant heir 
Confronts Achilles, and awaits the war, 
Diſdainful of retreat: high-held before, 
His ſhieid (a broad circumference) he bore 
Then graceful as he ſtood, in act to throw 
Theliited jav'lin, thus beſpoke the foe. 
How proud Achilles glories in his fame! 
And hopes this day to link the Tran name 
Beneath her ruins! Know, that hope is vain; 
A thouſand woes, a thouſand toils remain, 
Parents and children our juſt arms employ, 
And ſtrong, and many, are the ſons of Try. 
Great as thou art, ev'n thou may'ſt (lain with gore 
Theſe Phrygian fields, and preſs a foreign ſhore. 
He ſaid: with matchleſs force the jay'lin flung 
Smote on his knee; the hollow cuiſhes run 
Beneath the pointed ſteel] ; but ſafe from harms 
He ſtands impaſlive in th' zthereal arms. 
Then fiercely ruſhing on the daring foe, 
His liſted arm prepares the fatal blow. 
But jealous of his fame Apollo throuds 
The god-like Tryan in a veil of clouds: 
Safe trom purſuit, and ſhut from mortal view, 
Diſmiſs'd with fame, the favour'd youth withdrew. 
Meanwhile the God, to cover their cſcape, 4 
Aſſumes Agenor's habit, voice, and ſhape, 
Flies from the furious chief in this diſguiſe, 


| The furious chief {till follows where he flies. 


Now 
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NOT & S8. 

* Apollo. 

+ This is a very beautiful ſoliloquy of Agenor, 
ſuch a one would naturally ariſe in the ſoul of a 
brave man, going upon a deſperate enterprize : he 
weighs every thing in the bajlance of reaſon; he 
ſets before himſelf the baſeneſs of flight, and the 
courage of his enemy, tell at laſt the thirſt of glory 
preponderates all other conſiderations. From the 
Incluſion of this ſpeech it is evident, that the ſtory 

ol Achilles's being invulncrable except in the keg], 


No. 17. 


- 


NOTE S. 

is an invention of latter ages; for had he been fo, 

there had been nothing wonderful in his character. 
+ The poet makes a double uſe of this fiction of 
Apellz's deceiving Achilles in the ſhape of Agens: 
by theſe means he draws him from the purſuit, and 
gives the Trajans time to enter the city, and at the 
lame time brings Agensr haudſomely off frum the 
combat. The moral of this fable is, that ceiliny 
would not yet ſuffer Trey to fall. The occaſion of 
the fiction might be this: Agenor fled from Ae 
4 D to 
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Now o'erthe fields they ſtretch with lengthen'dſtrides, | No ſtop, no ſtay ; no thought to aſk, or tell, 
Now urge the courſe where ſwift Scamander glides : Who *ſcap'd by flight, or who by battle fell. 
The God now diſtant ſcarce a ſtride before, 'T was tumult all, and violence of flight; 
Tempts his purſuit, and wheels about the ſhore. And ſudden joy confus'd, and mix'd affright : 
While all the flying troops their ſpeed employ, Pale Troy againſt Achilles ſhuts her gate; 

And pour on heaps into the walls of Troy, And nations breathe, deliver'd from their fate, 


- NOTE S. | ID WIE 748 NOTES. TER A; 


to the banks of Xanthus, and might there conceal | have paſſed in the mouth of an hiſtorian, but the - 
himſelf from the purſuer behind ſome covert that oet dreſſes it in fiction, and tells us that Apollo (or 


grew on the ſhores; this perhaps might be the eſtiny) concealed him in a cloud from the ſight of 
whole of the ſtory. So plain a narration would | his enemy. 
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The TWENTY-SECOND BOOK of the ILIAD.* 


e 


THE DEATU or HEcrox. 


The Trojans being ſafe within the walls, Hector only Rays to pee Achilles. Priam 15 fAtruck at his ap- 
proach, and tries to perſuade his ſon to re-enter the totun. ecuba yorns her intreaties, but in vain. 
Hector comſults within himſelf what meaſures ta take ; but at the advance of Achilles, his reſolution fails 
him, and he flies; Achilles pow him thrice round the walls of Troy. The Gods debate concerning 
the Fn F Hector, at length Minerva deſcends to the aid of Achilles. She deludes Hector in the ſhape 

of Deiphobus; he flands the combats and is ſlain. Achilles drags the dead body at his chariat, in the 

fight of Priam and Hecuba. Their lamentations, tears, and deſpair. Their cries reach the ears of An- 
dromache, who, ignorant of this, was retired into the inner part of the palace: ſhe mounts up to the 

_ walls, and behalds Jer dead huſband. She ſwoons at the ſpectacle. Her exceſs of grief and lamentation, 


The thirtieth day flill continues. The ſcene lies under the walls, and on the battlements of Troy. 


HUS to their bulwarks, ſmit with panic fear, | Still his bold arms determin'd to employ, 
The herded Ilians ruſh like driven deer; The guardian ſtill of long-defended Troy. 


There ſafe, they wipe the briny drops away, Apollo now to tir'd Achilles turns; 
And drown in bowls the labours of the day. (The pow'r conſeſt in all his glory burns) 
Cloſe to the walls advancing o'er the helds, And what (ke cries) has Peleus* ſon in view, 
Beneath one roof of well-compacted ithelds, With mortal ſpeed a Godhead to purſue ? 
March, bending on, the Greeks embody'd pow'rs, For not to thee to know the Gods is giv'n, 
Far-ſtretching in the ſhade of Trajan tow'rs. Unſkill'd to trace the latent marks of heav'n. | 
Great He#or ſingly ſtay'd ; chain'd down by fate, What boots thee now, that Trey forſook the plain? 
There fixt he ſtood before the Scæan gate; Vain thy paſt labour, and thy preſent vain: 
* Saſe 
NOTE s. NOTE VS. 


* Tt is impoſſible but the whole attention of the | moſt charming. It aſſembles in it all that can be 
reader muſt be awakened in this book: the heroes | imagined of great and important on the one hand, 
of the two armies are now to encounter; all the and of tender and melancholy on the other: Ter- 
foregoing battles have been but ſo many preludes | r2r and Pity are here wrought up in perfection; 
and under-actions, in order to this great event; | and if the reader is not ſenſible of both in a high de- 
wherein the whole fate of Gre-ce and Troy is to be | gree, either he is utterly void of all taſte, or the tranl- 
decided by the ſword of Achilles and Hector. This | lator of all ſkill in poetry. 
is the book, which of the whole Lliad appears the 4 
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Sifc in their walls are now ker troops beſtow'd, 
While here thy frantic rage attacks a God. 

The chief incens'd—T oo partial Gad of day! 
Jo check my conqueſts in the midd.e way: 
How few in lien elſe had reſuge found? 

What gaſping numbers now had bit the ground ? 
"Thou rabb'ſt me of a glory juſti mine, 

Pow'rful oi Godhead, and of fraud divine: 
Mean farne, alas! for one of heav'nly ſtrain, 

Jo cheat a mortal who repines in vain, 

Then to the city terrible and ſtrong, 

With high and hanghty ſteps he tour'd along. 
'S the proud courler, victor of the prize, 

To the near goal with double ardour flies. 

Him, as he blazing ſhot acroſs the field, 

Ihe careful eyes of Prizm firſt beheld. 

Not half fo dreadſul riſes to the fight® 

Thro' the thick glovm of ſome tempeſtuous night, 
Orian's dog (the year when Autumn weighs) 

And o'cr the fcebier ſtars exerts his rays; 
Terrific glory! for bis burning breath 

Laints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death. 
S9 flam'd his fiery mail, Then wept the ſage; 
He itrikes his rev'rend head now white with age: 
He lifts his wither'd arms; obteſts the ſkies; 

He calls his much-lov'd fon with feeble crics; 
The fon, refoiv'd Achilles? force to dare, 

Full at the Scæan gate expects the war; 

While the fad father on the rampart ſtands, 

And thus adjures him with extended hands. 


—— 
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Ah ſtay not, ſtay not! guardleſs and alone; 
He#:r ! my lov'd, my deateſt, braveſt ſon ! 
Methinks already I behold thee {lain, 

And ſtretch'd beneath that fury of the plain. 
Implacable Achilles! might'ſt thou be 

To all the Gods no deater than to me! 

Thee, vultures wild hould ſcatter round the ſhore, 
And bloody dogs grow hercer from thy gore. 
How many valiant ſons I late enjoy'd, 

Valiant in vain! by thy curit arm deſtroy'd: 

Or, worse than flanghter'd, fold in diſtant ifles 
To ſhameſul bondage, and unworthy toils. 

T'wo, while I ſpeak, my eyes in vain explore, 

1 wo from one mother ſprung, my Pslydore, 

And lov'd Lycain; now perhaps no more! | | 
Oh! if in yonder hoſtile camp they live, : 
What heaps of gold, what treaſures would I give? 


| (Their grandſire's wealth, by right of birth their 


Own, 
Confign'd his daughter with Zelegia's throne) 
But it (which heav'n forbid) already loſt, 
All pale they wander on the Styg:a) coalt ; 
What ſorrows then muſt their {ad mother know, 
What anpwth 1? Unutterable woe! 
Yet leſs that anguiſh, leſs to her, to me, 
Leſs to all Troy, if not depꝛiv'd of thee. 


Yet ſhun Achilles“ enter yet the wall ;+ 


And fpare thyſelf, thy father, ſpare us all! 


Save thy dear life; or if a ſoul to brave 


Neglect that thought, thy dewrer glory ſave. 
l Pity 


N 8 
* With how much dreadſul pomp is Achilles here 
introduced! How noble, and in what bold colours 
hath he drawn the blazing of his arms, the rapidity 
of his advance, the terror of his appearance, the de- 
ſolation round him; but above all, the certain death 


attending all his motions and his very looks; what a a 


croud of terrible ideas in this one ſimile! But im- 
mediately after this, follows the moving image of 
the two aged parents, trembling, weeping, and im- 
ploring their fon: that is ſucceeded again by the 
dreadiul gloomy piQure of Hector, all on fire, ob- 
ſlinately bent on death, and expecting Achilles; ad- 


mirably painted in the ſimile of the ſnake rolled up 


in his den, and collecting his poiſons: and indeed, 
through the whole om | this wonderful contraſt 
and oppoſition of the Mating and of the Terrible, is 
perpetually kept up, each heightening the other. 

+ The poet has entertained us all along with va- 
rious ſcenes of ſlaughter and horror: he now changes 
to the pathetic, and fills the mind of the reader 
with tender ſorrows. Priam preludes to his words 
by actions expreſſive of miſery: the unhappy orator 
introduces his ſpeech to Hector with groans and 


* 


NOTES. 

tears, and rending his hoary hair. The Father and 
the King plead with Hecter to preſerve his life and 
his country, He repreſents his own. age, and the 
loſs of many of his children; and adds, that if 
Hector falls, he ſhould then be inconſolable, and the 
empire of I % at an end. It is a piece of great 
judgment in Hamer, to make the fall of Troy to de- 
pend upon the death of Hefor: the poet docs not. 
openly tell us that Troy was taken by the Greeks ; 
but that the reader might not be unacquainted with 
what happened after the period of his poem, he gives 
us to underitand in this ſpeech, that the city was 
taken, and that Priam, his wives, his ſons, and 
daughters, were either killed or made ſlaves. 

The argument that Priam uſes to induce Hec- 
tar to ſecure himfelf in Trey is remarkab'e: he draws 
it not ſrom Hledlor's fears, nor does he tell him that 
he is to ſave his own life: but he inſiſts upon Rronger 
matives: he tells him he may preſerve his fellow- 
Citizens, his country, and his father; and farther 
perſuades him not to add glory to his mortal enemy 


by his fall, 
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Pity, while yet I live, theſe ſilver hairs; 
While yet thy father feels the woes he bears, 
Yet curſt with ſenſe! a wreteh, whom in his 
All trembling on the verge of * age) 
reat Joe has plac'd, ſad ſpectacle of pain! 

The bitter dregs of fortune's cup to drain: 
To fill with ſcenes of death his cloſing eyes, 

And number all his days by miſeries! 

My heroes ſlain, my bridal bed o'erturn'd, 

My daughters ravith'd, and my city burn'd, 

My bleeding infants daſh'd againſt the floor; “ 
Theſe I have yet to ſee, perhaps yet more! 
Perhaps ev'n A reſerv'd by angry fate 

The laſt ſad relic of my ruin'd ſtate, 

(Dire pomp of ſov'reign wretchedneſs!) muſt fall, 
And ſtain the pavement of my regal hall; 
Where famiſh'd dogs, late guardians of my door, 
Shall lick their mangled maſter's ſpatter'd. gore. 
Yet for my ſons I thank ye Gods! "twas well: 
Well have they periſh'd, for in fight they fell. 
Who dies in youth, and vigour, dies the beſt, 
Stuck thro' with wounds, all honeſt on the breaſt. 
But when the fates, in fulneſs of their rage, f 
Spurn the hoar head of unreſiſting age, 

In duſt the rev'rend lineaments deform, 

And pour to dogs the lite-blood ſcarcely warm; 
This, this is miſery! the laſt, the worlt, 
That man can feel; man, fated to be curſt ! 

He ſaid, and acting wh:4 no words could ſay, 

Rent from his head the ſilver locks away. 


—— 


| 


* 


With him the mournful mother bears a part; 
Yet all their ſorrows turn not Hectar's heart: 
The zone unbrac'd, her boſom ſhe diſplay'd ; 
And thus, faſt-falling the ſalt tears, ſhe ſaid. 
Have mercy on me, O my ſon! revere { 
The words of age; attend a parent's pray'r! 
If ever thee in theſe fond arms I preſt, 
Or {tilPd-thy infant clamours at this breaſt ; 
Ah! do not thus our helplefs years forego, 
But by our walls ſerur'd, 8 the foe. 
Againſt his rage if ſingly thou proceed, 
OS (but heav'n avert it!) ſhould'ſt thou 
ced, | 
Nor muſt thy corps lie honour'd on the bier, 
r ſpouſe, nor mother, grace thee with a tear; 
Far from our pious rites, thoſe dear remains 
Muſt feaſt the vultures on the naked plains, 
So they, > down their cheeks the torrents 
roll; 
But fix'd remains the purpoſe of his ſoul: 
Reſolv'd he ſtands, and with a fiery glance 
Expects the hero's terrible advance. 
So roll'd up in his den, the ſwelling ſnake 
Beholds the traveller approach the brake; 
When fed with noxious herbs his turgid veins 
Have gather'd half the poiſons of the plains ; . 
He burns, he ſtiffens with collected ire, 
And his red eye- balls glare with living fire. 
| Bencath a turret, on his ſhield reclin'd, 
He ſtood, and queſtion'd thus his mighty mind. 
Where 


th. 


— 


NOTE s. 

* Cruelties which the. Barbarians uſually ex- 
erciſed in the ſacking of towns. Thus 1/aiah fore- 
tels to Babylon, that her children ſhall be daſhed in 
pieces before her eyes by the Medes. And David 
lays to the ſame city, happy ſhall he bg/that taketh and 
daſheth thy little ones againſt the flones. Plal. cxxxvil. 
9. And in the prophet Hoſea, xiii. 16. Their in- 
fants fhall be daſhed in pieces. 

+ Nothing can be more moving than the image 


which Homer gives here, in comparing the different 


effects produced by the view of agoung man, and 
that of an old one, both bleeding, and extended on 
the duſt. The old man, it is certain, touches us 
moſt, and ſeveral reaſons may be given for it; the 
principal is, that the young man defended himſelf, 
and his death is glorious; whereas an 0'd man has 
no defence but his weakneſs, prayers, and tears. They 
muſt be very infenſible of what is dreadful, and 
have no taſte in poetry, who omit this paſſage in a 
tranſlation, and ſubſlitute things of a trivial and 1n- 
ſipid nature, 

t The ſpeech of Hecuba opens with as much 
tenderneſs as that of Priam: the circumltance in 


No. 17. 


NOTES. 
particular of her ſhewing that breaſt to her ſon 
which had ſuſtained his infancy, is highly moving: 
it is a ſilent kind of oratory, and prepares the heart 
to liſten, by prepoſſeſſing the eye in favour of the 
ſpeaker. We may here take notice of the difference 
between the ſpeeches of Pram and Hecuba: Priam 
diſſuades him from the combat, by enumerating not 
only the loſs of his own family, but of his whole 
country; Hecuba dwells entirely upon his ſingle 
death ; this is a great beauty in the poet,, to make 
Priam a father to his whole country; but to deſ- 
cribe the fondneſs of the mother as prevailing over 
all other conſiderations, and to mention that only 
which chiefly affects her. This puts us in mind of 
a judicious ſtroke in Million, with regard to the 
ſeveral characters of Adam and Eve. When the 
angel is driving them both out of paradiſe, Adam 
grieves that he muſt leave a place where he had 
converſed with God and his angels; but Ewe 
laments that the ſhall never more ochold the tine 
flowers of Eden ; here Adani mourns like a man, ad 
£ve like a woman, | 


4 E 


But moſt, her worthleſs ſons inſult my ear, 4 
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Where lies the way? To enter in the wall?“ 
Honour and ſhame th' ungen'rous thought recall: 


Shall proud Pelydamas before the gate F 


Proc'aim, his counſels are obey'd too late, 
Which timely foll»w*'d but the former night, 
What mmbers had been ſav'd by Hecbor's flight! 
That wiſe advice rejected with diſdain, | 
] *edl my. folly in my people lain. | 
Methinks my ſuff'ring country's voice I hear, 


On my ra(h conrage charge the chance of war, 
And blame thoſe virtues which they cannot ſhare, 
No if I ere return, return I muſt 

Glorious, my country's terror ſaid in duſt : ; 
Or if I perith, let her ſee me fall 

In field at leaſt, and fighting for her wall. ; 
And yet ſuppoſe theſe meaſures J forego, | 
Approach unarm'd, and parley with the foe, | 
The warrior-ſhield, the helm, and lance lay down, 
And treat on terms of peace to ſave the town: 


— —_— — — 
— 


—— CCC 


— — 


Tue wife with-hel4, the treaſure ill detain'd, 


1 of the war, and grievance of the land) 
Th honourable juftice to reſtore; 


And add halt Hian's yet remaining ſtore,, 

Which Try ſhall, ſxorn, tots; that inpuir'd 
Gre 

May ſh w- our wealth, and leave out walls in peace. 

But why this thauget? Unarm'd if 1 ſhould go, 

What hope uf mercy from this vengeful foe, 

But wom m-!tke to fall, and fall without a blow ? 

We greet not here, as man conterſiug man, | 

Met at an oak, or journeying o'er a plain; 

No ſeaſon now for calm famili :r talk, 

Like youths and maidens in an ev'ning walk: 


| War is our buſinefs, but to whom is giv'n 


To dicor triumph, that determine heav'n! 
Thus pond'ring, like a God the Greek drew nigh; 
His dreadful plumage nodded from on high; 
The Felian jav'lin, in his better hand, 
Shot trembling rays that glitter'd o'er the land; 


2 8 And 


NOT ES. ö 
There is much greatneſs in the ſentiments of 
this whole ſoliloquy. Hector prefers death to an | 
ignominious life: he knows how to die with glory, 
but not how to live with diſhonour, The reproach 
of Palydamas affects him; the ſcandals of the meaneſt 
cople have an influence in his thoughts. It is re- 
maikable that he doth not ſay, he fears the inſults of 
the brave Trojans, but of the moſt worthleſs only. 
Men of merit are always the moſt candid ; but 
others are ever for bringing all men to a level with 
themſelves. They cannot bear that any one ſhould 
be ſo bold as to excel, and are ready to pull him 
down to them, upon the leaſt miſcarriage. This 
ſentiment is perfectly fine, and agrecable'to the way 
of thinking, natural to a great and ſenſible mind. 
There is a very beautiful break in the middle of this 
ſpeech. He#:r's mind fluctuates every way, he is 
calling a council in his own breaſt, and conlulting 
what mcthod to purſue: he doubts if he ſhould not 
propoſe terms of peace to Achilles, and og” him 
very large conceſſions; but of a ſudden he checks 
himſelf, and leaves the ſentence unfiniſhed. The 
paragraph runs thus; “ If, fays Fer, I ſhould 
offer him the laggeſt conditions, give all that Troy 
contains” — There he ſtops, and immediately ſub- 
Joins, © But why do 1 delude myfelf, Sc.“ It is 
evident from this ſpeech that the, power of making 
peace was in Hecter's hands: for unlefs Priam had 
transferred it to him, he could not Have made theſe | 
propotitions, So that it was Her who: broke. the 
treaty in the third book; (where the very ſame con- 


ditions were propoſed by Agameninin.) It is Hecter 


NOTE S. 

therefore that is guilty, he is blameable in continu- 
ing the war, and involving the Greeks and Trajans in 
blood. This conduct in Homer was neceſſary; he 
obſerves a poetical juſtice, and ſhews us that Hlecla- 
is a criminal, before he brings him to death. 


+ Hector alludes to the counſel given him by 


Pol, 4amas in the eighteenth book, which he then 


neglected to follow: it was, to withdraw to the city, 
and fortify themſelves there, before Achilles returned 
to the battle. , | | 

+ The words literally are theſe, ** There is no 
tulking with Achilles, 2 an oak, or from a rock, or 
about an oak or a roc 5 as a young man and a maiden 
tak together.” It is thought by ſome an obſcure 
paſſage, thongh we confeſs it appears to us a very 
clear one. There is no converling with this im- 
placable enemy in the rage of battle; as when ſaun- 
tering people talk at leiſure to one another on the 
road, or when young men and women meet in a 
field.” It was a common. practice with the hea- 
thens, to expoſe ſuch children as they either coultl 
not, or weuſd not egucate: the places where they 
depoſited them, were uſually in the cavities of r:es, 
or the hollow of oaks: theſe children being frequent- 
ly found and preſerved by ſtrangers, were ſaid to be 


the offspring of thoſe oaks or rocks where they 


were found. This gave occaſion to the poets to 
feign that mEn were born of cas, and there was a 
famous fable too of Deucalion and Pyrrha's repair- 
ing mankind by caſting nes behind them: it grew 
at laſt into a proverb, to ſigniſy idle tales; ſo that 
in the „ that Achilles wil 


. 
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And on his breaſt the heamy ſplendors ſhone 
Like 7ve's own lightning, or the riſing ſun. 

As Hedgter ſees, unuſual terrors rife, 

Struck by ſome God, he fears, recedes, and lies. * 
Ne leaves the gates, he leaves the walls behind; 
Hahiler follows like the winged wind. 

Thus at the panting dove a falcon flies, 

(The ſwiſtelt racer of the liquid ſkies) | 

Juſt when he holds or thinks he holds his prey, 
Obliquely wheelingithro' th' aerial way: 

Wich qpen'beak and fhribing crics he ſprings, 
And aims his Gaws, and fhoets upon bis wings: 
No leſs fore-right the rapid chace they held, 
One urg'd by fury, eme by fear impell'd; 


Now circling round the walls their courſe maintain, 


Where the high watch-tow'r overlooks the plain; 


„— th. 
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(A wider compaſs {ſmoke along the road. 


Now where the fig. ſrees ſpread their umbrage broad, 


Next by Scamander's double ſource they bound, 

Where two fam'd foumtains burſt the parted ground; 

This hot thro' ſcorching clefts is ſeen to riſe, 

With exhalations ſteaming to the ſkies; 

That the green banks in ſummer's heat o'erfows, 

Like cryftal clear, and cold as winter-ſnows, 

Each guſhing fount a marble ciſtern fills, 

| Whoſe poliſh*d bed receives the faliing rills; 

Where Fran dames (ere yet alarm'd by Greece) 

| Waſh'd their fair garments in the days of peace. 

; {en they paſt, one chacing, one in flight, 
(The migbty fled, purſu'd by ſtronger might) 

Swift was the courſe; no vulgar prize they play. 

No vulgar victim muſt reward the day, 


(vreh 


£ NOTE Ss, 
<not liſten to ſuch 1dle tales ns may paſs with filly maids 
and find lers. For fables and ſtories {and particu- 
larly ſuch ſtories as the preſervation, ſtrange fortune, 


and adventures of expoſed —_— are the ufual | 


converſation of young men and maidens. 

* We doubt not but moſt of our readers are 
ſhocked at the flight of Hefor: it is indeed a high 
exaltation of Achilles (which was the poet's chief 
hero) that fo brave a man as Hector durſt not ſtand 
him. While Arhilles was at a diftance, he had forti- 
hed his heart with noble reſolutions, but at his ap- 
proach they all vaniſh, and he flies. This {as ex- 
ceptionable as ſome may think it) may yet be al- 
Jowed to be a true portrait of human nature; for 
diſtance, as it leſſens all objects, ſo it does our 
fears: but Where inevitable danger ap hes, the 
Nouteſt hearts will feel ſome apprehenſion at certain 
fate. It was the ſay ing of one of the braveſt men 
in this age, to one who told him he feared nothing, ' 
Shaw me but a certain danger, and I ſhall be as mach | 
afraid as any of you. It will not be found in the 
whole [/:ad that Hector ever thought himſelf a match 
tor Achilles. Homer (to keep this in our minds) had | 
juſt now made Priax tell him, as a thing known, 
(for certainly Priam would not inſult him at that 
time, that there was no cemparifon between his 
own ſtrength, and that of his antagoniſt, We may 
further obſerve the de by which Hamer pre- 
pares this incident, In the eighteenth book the 
mere ſight and voice of Achilles unarmed, has terri- 
tied and put the whole Tram army into diſorder, 
In the 19th, the very ſound of the celeſtial arms 
given him by Vulcan, has affrighted his own Myr- 
midons as they ſtand about him. In the 20th, he 
has been upon the point of N Aineas, and Flec- 


ter himſelf was not ſaved from him but by Apell;'s 


whic 


could do. 


1 


NOTE $. 


interpoſing. In that and the following book, he 
makes an ancredible flaughter of all that oppoſe 
him, he overtakes molt of theſe that fly from him, 
and Priam himſelf opens the gates of Trey to re- 
ceive the reſt, Heclor Nays, not that he hopes to 
overcome Achilles, but becauſe ſhame and the dread 
of 3 forbid him to re- enter the city ; a thame 
was a fault, that betrayed him out of his life, 
and ruined his country. Nay, Homer adds farther, 
that he only ſtayed by the immediate ./, heaven, 
intoxicated and irreſiſtibly bound down by fate, He 
had juſt been reflecting on the injuſtice of the war 
he maintained; his ſpirits are depreſſed by heaven, 
he expects certain death, he pereei ves himſelf aban- 
doned by the Gods. This indeed is the ſtrongeſt 
reaſon that can be offered far the flight of Heclor. 
He flies not from Achilles as a mortal hero, but from 
one whom he fees clad in impenetrable armour, 
ſeconded by Minerva, and one who had put to flight 
the inferior Gads themfelves. This is not cowar- 
dice, according to the conſtant principles of mer, 
who thought it no part of a hero's character to be 
impious, or to fancy himſelf independent en the 
ſupreme being. Indeed-it had been a grievens fault, 
had our author ſuffered the courage of IU en- 
tirely to forſake him even in this extremity; a 
brave man's ſoul is ſtill capable of reuzing itſelf, 
and acting honourably in the laſt ſtruggles. Ac- 
cordingly Hector, though delivered over to his deſ- 
tiny, abandoned by the Gods, and certain of death, 


and attacks Achilles; when he loſes his 


yet ſtops 

ſ nes wi draws his ſword: it was impoſlible he 
ſhould conquer, it was only in his power to fall 
gloriouſly ; this he did, and it was all that man 


— ————— — — —— 
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1 as in races crown the ſpeedy ſtrife) 
he prize contended was great Hector's life. 
As when fome hero's fun'rals are decreed 
In grateful honour of the mighty dead; 
Where high rewards the vig'rous youth inflame, 
Some golden tripod, or ſome lovely dame) 
he panting courſers ſwiftly turn the goal, 
And with them turns the rais*d fpectator's ſoul. 
Thus three times round the Tran wall they fly; 
'The gazing Gods lean forward from the ſky : * 
To whom, while eager on the chace they look, 
The Sire of mortals and immortals ſpoke. 
Unworthy ſight! the man, belov'd of heav'n, 
Behold, inglorious round yon city driv'n! 
My heart partakes the gen'rous Hector's pain; 
Hector, whole zeal whole hecatombs has flain, 
Whoſe grateful fumes the Gods receiv'd with 
From 1da's ſummits, and the tow'rs of Trey: 
Now ſee him flying! to his fears reſign'd, 
And fate, and fierce Achilles, cloſe behind. 
Conſult, ye pow'rs! (tis worthy your debate) 
Whether to ſnatch him from impending fate, 
Or let him bear, by ſtern Pelides flain, 
(Good as he is) the lot impos'd on man? 
Then Pallas thus: Shall he whoſe vengeance 
forms 
The forky bolt, and blackens heav'n with ſtorms, 
Shall he prolong one Trejan's forfeit breath! 
A man, a mortal, pre-ordain'd to death! 
And will no murmurs fill the courts above? 
No Gods indignant blame their partial Fove? 


Joy» 


He eyes the city, but he eyes in vain. 


| Go then (return'd the Sire) without delay, 
Exert thy will: I give the fates their way. 
Swift at the mandate pleas d Tritonia flies, 
And ſtoops impetuous from the cleaving ſkies. 
As thròà' the foreſt, o'er the vale and lawn 


{| The well-breath'd beagle drives the flying fawn ; 


In vain he tries the covert of the brakes, 
Or deep beneath the trembling thicket ſhakes ;. 
Sure-of the vapour in the tainted dews, 


The certain hound his various maze purſues. 


Thus ſtep by ſtep, where'er the Trojan wheel'd, 

There ſwift Achilles compaſs'd round the field. 
Oft as to reach the Darden gates he bends, 

And hopes th' aſſiſtance of his pitying friends, 

(Whoſe ſhow'ring arrows, as he cours'd below, 
rom the high turrets might oppreſs the toe,) 

So oft Achilles turns him to the plain: 


As men in-ſhumber ſeem with ſpeedy. pace g. 


One to purſue, and one to lead the chace, 


Their ſinking limbs the fancy'd courſe forſake, 
Nor this can fly, nor that can overtake. | 
No leſs the lab'ring heroes pant and ſtrain ; 
While that but flies, and this purſues in vain. 

What God, O-Muſe! aſſiſted Hector's force, 
With Fate itſelf ſo long to hold the courſe ? 
Phebus it was; who, in his lateſt hour, 


] Endu'd kis knees with ſtrength, his nerves with 


ow'r: 
And great Achilles, leſt ſome Greek's advance 
Should ſnatch the glory from his lifted lance, 
Sign'd 


N O T E s. 

* We have here an inſtance of the great judg- 
ment of Hamer. The death of Hector being the 
chief action of the poem, he aſſembles the Gods, 
and calls a council in heaven concerning it: it is 
tor the ſame reafon that he. repreſents Jupiter with 
the greateſt folemnity 8 in his ſcales the 
fates of the two heroes. It is ſingular that none 
ot the commentators have taken notice of this 
beauty; in our opinion it is a very neceſſary ebſer- 
vation, and ſhews the art and judgment of the poet, 
that he has made the gregteſt and finiſhing action of 
the poem of ſuch importance that it engages the 
Gods ih debates. | 

+ It was the cuſtom of the Pagans to ſacrifice to 
the Gods upon the hills and mountains, in ſcrip- 
ture-language upon the high places, for they were 

rſuaded that the Gods in a particular manner in- 
Ebhed ſuch eminences: wherefore God ordered 
his people to deſtroy all thoſe high places, which the 
nations had prophaned by their idolatry. . You ſhall 


N O T ESV. 
utterly deſtroy all the places wherein the nations which 
you ſhall poſſeſs ſerved their Gods; upon the high moun- 
tains, and upon the hills, and under every greep. tree. 
Deut. xii. 2. It is for this reaſon that ſo many 
= are reproached in ſcripture for taking away the 
high þ/aces. 

t This beautiful compariſon has been condemned 
by fome of the ancients, even ſo far as to judge it 
unworthy of having a place in the Iliad: they fay 
the diction is mean; and the ſimilitude itfelf abſurd, 
becauſe it compares the ſwiitneſs of the heroes to 
men aſleep, who are in a ſtate of reſt and inactivity. 
But there cannot be a more groundleſs criticiſm; the 
poet is ſo far from drawing his comparifon from 
the repoſe of men aſleep, that he alludes only to 
their dreams: it is a race in fancy that he deſcribes; 
and ſurely the imagination is nimble enough to illuſ- 
trate the greateſt degrees of ſwiftneſs: beſides the 
verſes themſelves run with the utmoſt rapidity, and 
imitate the ſwiftneſs they deſcribe, 
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Sign'd to the troops, to yield his foe the way, “ 
And leave untouch'd the honours of the day. 

Jede lifts the golden balances, that ſhow 
The fates of mortal men, and things below : 
Here each contending hero's lot he tries, 

And weighs, with eqnal hand, their deſtinies. 

Low ſinks the ſcale furcharg'd with He#or's fate; 

Heavy with death it ſinks, and hell receives the 
weight. ö 

Then 222 left him. + Fierce Minerva flies 
To ſtern Pelides, and triumphing, cries: Þ 
Oh lov'd of Fave! this day our labours ceaſe, 
And conquelt blazes with full beams on Greece. 
Great Hector falls; that Hector fam'd ſo far, 
Drunk with renown, inſatiable of war, 
Falls by thy hand, and mine! nor force, nor flight 
Shall more avail him, nor his God of light. 

See, where in vain he ſupplicates above, 
Roll'd at the feet of unre!enting Zove ! 

Reſt here: myſelf will lead the Tran on, 
And urge to meet the fate he cannot ſhun. 

Her voice divine, the chief with joyful mind 
Obey'd; and reſted, on his lance reclin'd. || 
While like Deiphobus the martial dame 
(Her face, her geſture, and her arms the ſame) 


In ſhow an aid, by hapleſs Hector's ſide 


NY and greets him thus with voice bely'd. 
oo long O Hector! have I borne the ſight 
Of this diſtreſs, and ſorrow'd in thy flight : 
It fits us now a noble ſtand to make, 
And here, as brothers, equal fates partake. 
Then he. O prince! ally'd in blood and fame, 
Dearer than all that own a brother's name; 
Of all that Hecuba to Priam bore, 
Long try'd, long lov'd ; much lov'd, but honour'd 
more! 
Since you of all our num'rous race, alone 
Defend my life, regardleſs of your own. 
Again the Goddeſs. Much my father's pray'r, 
And much my mother's, preſt me to forbear: 
My friends embrac'd my knees, adjur'd my ſtay, 
But Rronger love impell'd, and I obey. 
Come then, the glorious conflict let us try, 
Let the ſteel ſparkle, and the jav'lin fly; 
Or let us ſtretch Achilles on the field. 
Or to his arm our bloody trophies yield. 
Fraudful ſhe ſaid; then ſwiftly march'd before; 
The Dardan hero ſhuns his foe no more. 
Sternly they met. The ſilence Hector broke; 
His dreadful plumage nodded as he ſpoke. 
Enough, 


NOTE S. 

-* The difference which Hemer here makes be- 
tween Hector and Achilles deſerves to be taken 
notice of; Hector is running away towards the walls, 
to the end that the Trojans who are upon them may 
overwhelm Achilles with their darts; and Achilles 
in turning Hector towards the plain, makes a ſign 
to his troops not te attack him. This ſhews the 
great courage of Achilles. Yet this action which 
appears ſo generous has been very much condemned 
by the ancients; Plutarch in the life of Pompey gives 
us to underſtand, that it was looked upon as the 
action of a fool too greedy of glory: indeed this is 
not a ſingle combat of Achilles, againſt Hefsr, (for 
in that caſe Achilles would have done very ill not to 
tinder his troops from aſſaulting him) this was a 
rencounter in a battle, and ſo Achilles might, and 
ought to take all advantage to rid himlelf, the 
readieſt and the ſureſt way, of an enemy whoſe death 
would procure an entire victory to his party. 
Wherefore does he leave this victory to chance? 
Why expoſe himſelf to the hazard of loſing it; 
Why does he g his private glory to the public 
weal, and the ſaſety of all the Greets, which he puts 
to the venture by delaying to conquer, and endan- 
gering his own perſon ? If it is a fault, it is the 
fault of a hero. - 

+ This is a very beautiful and poctical manner 


No. 17. 


r. 
of deſcribing a plain circumſtance; the hour of 
Hefor's death was now come, and the poet expreſſes 
it by ſaying that Apollo, or Deſtiny, forſakes him: 
that is, the fates no longer protect him. 

t The. poet may ſeem to diminiſh the glory of 
Achilles, by aſcribing the victory over Hector to the 
aſſiſtance of Pallas; whereas in truth he fell by the 
hand of Achilles: but poetry loves to raiſe every thing 
into a wonder; it ſteps out of the common road of 
narration, and aims to ſurprize; and the poet would 
farther inſinuate that it is a greater glory to Achilles 
to be beloved by the Gods, 3 to be only excellent 
in valour: for many men have valour, but few the 
favour of heaven. | 

|| The whole paſſage where Pallas deceives Hec- 
tar is evidently an allegory : Achilles perceiving that 
he cannot overtake . pretends to be quite 
ſpent and wearied in the purſuit; the ſtratagem 
takes effect, and recalls his enemy; this the poet 
expreſſes by ſaying that Pallas, or ſdom, came to 
aſſiſt Achilles, Hector obſerving his enemy ſtay to 
reſt, concludes that he is quite fatigued, and imme- 
diately takes courage and advances upon him; he 
thinks he has him at an advantage, but at la{l finds 
himſelt deceived : thus making a wrong judgment, 
he is betrayed into his death; ſo that his own fuſe. 


judgment is the trefichergus Pallas that degeives him. 
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Enough, © ſon of Peleus! Trey has view'd * 
Her walls thrice circled, and her chief purſu'd. 
But now ſome God within me bids me try 
"Thine, or my fate; I kill thee, or I die. 

Yet on the verge of battle let us ſtay, 

And for a moment's ſpace ſuſpend the day : 
Let heav'n's high pow*rs be call'd to arbitrate 
The juſt conditions of this ſtern debate. 
(Eternal witneſſes of all below, 

And faithful guardians of the treaſur'd yow !) 
To them I ſwear; if victor in the ſtrife, 
Les by theſe hands ſhall ſhed thy noble life, 

o vile diſhonour ſhall thy corps purſue 
Stript of it's arms alone (the conqu'ror's due) 
The reſt to Greece uninjur'd I'll reſtore: 

Now plight thy mutual oath, I aſk no more. 

Talk not of oaths (the dreadful chief rephes, 
While anger flaſh'd from his diſdainful eyes) 
Deteſted as thou art, and ought to be, 

Nor oath nor pa& Achilles plighs with thee: 
Such pacts, as lambs and rabid wolves combine, 
Such leagues, as men and furious lions join, 

To ſuch I call the Gods! one conſtant ſtate 

Of laſting rancour and eternal hate: 

No thought but rage, and never-ceaſing ſtrife, 
Till death extinguiſh rage, and thought, and life. 
Rouze then thy forces this important hour, 
Colle& thy ſoul, and call forth all thy pow'r. 

No farther ſubterfuge, no farther chance ; 

"Tis Pallas, Pallas gives thee to my lance. 

Each Grecian ghoſt by thee depriv'd of breath, 
Now hovers round, and calls thee to thy death, 

He ſpoke, and lanch'd his jav'lin at the foe ; 
But Hector ſhun'd the meditated blow: 

He ſtoop'd, while o'er his head the flying ſpear 
Sung innocent, and ſpent it's force in air, 
Minerva watch'd it failing on the land, 

Then drew, and gave to great Achilles hand, 


— 

Unſeen of Hector, who, elate with joy, % 

Now ſhakes his lance, and braves the dread of Troy. 
The lite you boaſted to that jav'lin giv'n, 

Prince] you have miſt. My fate depends on heav'n. 

To thee (preſumptuous as thou att) unknown, 

Or what muſt prove my fortune, or thy own, 

Boaſting is but an art, our fears to blind, 

And with falſe terrors ſink another's mind. 

But know, whatever fate I am to try, 

By no diſhoneſt wound ſhall Heclor die; 

I ſhall not fall a fugitive at leaft, 

My foul ſhall bravely iſſue from my breaſt. 

But firſt, try thou my arm ; and may this dart 

End all. my country's woes, deep buried in thy heart! 
'The weapon flew, it's courſe unerring held, 

Unerring, but the heav'nly ſhield repell'd 

The mortal dart; reſulting with a bound 

From off the ringing orb, it ſtruck the ground. 

Hector beheld his jav'lin fall in vain, 

Nor other. lance, nor other hope remain ; 

He calls Deiphobus, demands a ſpear, 

In vain, for no Deiphobus was there. 

All comfortleſs he ſtands : then, with a ſigh, 

'Tis ſo—heav'n wills it, and my hour is nigh! 

I deem'd Deiphabus had heard my call, 

But he ſecure lies guarded in the wall. 

A God deceiv'd me; Pallas, *twas thy deed. 

Death, and black fate approach! *tis I muſt bleed. 

No refuge now, no ſuccour from above, 

Great Fove deſerts me, and the ſon of Juve, 

Propitious once, and kind! Then welcome fate! 

"Tis true I periſh, yet I periſh great: 

Vet in a mighty deed I thall expire, 

Let future ages hear it, and admire! 
Fierce, at the word, his weighty ſword he drew, 

And, all collected, on Achilles flew. 

So Jove's bold bird, high balanc'd in the air, t 

Stoops from the clouds to truſs the quiv'ring hare. 


Nor 


—— 


NOTES. 

* There is an oppoſition between theſe ſpeeches 
excellently adapted to the characters of both the 
heroes: that of Hector is full of cours; but mixt 
with humanity : that of Achilles, of reſentment and 
arrogance: we ſee the great Hector diſpoſing of his 
own remains, and that thirſt of glory which has 
made him live with honour, now bids him provide, 
that what once was He#or may not be diſhonoured : 
thus we ſee a ſedate, calm courage, with a contempt 
of death, in the ſpeeches of Heftor. But in that of 
Achilles there is a fierte, and an inſolent air of ſu- 

riority; his magnanimity makes him ſcorn to ſteal 


a victory, he bids him prepare to detend himſelf with 


\ ad 


NOTE Ss. 
all his forces; and that valour and reſentment which 
made him deſirous that he might revenge himſelf 
upon Hector with his own hand, and forbade the 
Greeks to interpoſe, now directs him not to take any 
advantage over a brave enemy. Both their cha- 
racters are admirably ſuſtained, and though Achilles 
be drawn with a great violence of features, yet the 
picture is undoubtedly like him; and it had been 
the utmoſt abſurdity to have ſoftened one line upon 
this occaſion, when the ſoul of Achilles was all on 
fire to revenge the death of his friend Patroclus. 

+ The poet takes up ſome time in deſcribing the 
two great heroes before they cloſe in fight: the 


| | verſes 
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Nor leſs Achilles his fierce ſoul prepares; 

Before his breaſt the flaming ſhield he bears, 
Refulgent orb! above his fourfold cone 

The gilded horſe-hair ſparkled in the ſun, 
Nodding at ev*ry ſtep: (Yulcanan frame) 

And as > mov*d, his figure ſeem'd on flame. 
As radiant Heſper ſhines with keener light, 
Far-beaming o'er the ſilver hoſt of night, 

When all the flarry train emblaze the ſphere : 
So ſhone the point of great Achilles“ ſpear. 

In his right-hand he waves the weapon round, 
Eyes the whole man, and meditates the wound; 
But the rich mail Patreclus lately wore, 
Securely cas'd the warrior's body o'er. 

One place at length he ſpies, to let in fate, 
Where twixt the neck and throat the jointed plate 
Gave entrance: thro” that penetrable part,“ 
Furious he drove the well- directed dart: 

Nor pierc'd the wind- pipe yet, nor took the pow'r 
Of ſpeech, unhappy! from thy dying hour. 
Prone on the held the bleeding warrior hes, 
While thus triumphing, ſtern Achilles cries. 

At laſt is He&or ſtretch'd upon the plain, 
Who fear'd no vengeance for Patroclus (lain : 
Then, prince! you ſhould have fear*d, what now you 

feel; 
Achilles abſent, was Achilles ſtill. 
Yet a ſhort ſpace the great avenger ſtay'd, 
Then low in duſt thy ſtrength and glory lay'd. 
Peaceful he ſleeps, with all our rites adorn'd, 
For ever honour'd, and for ever mourn'd: 


mm 


———_ 


6 AS. 
verſes are pompous and magnificent, and he illuſ- 
trates his deſcription with two beautiful ſimiles: he 


makes a double uſe of this conduct, which not only 


raiſes our imagination to attend to ſo momentous an 
action, but by lengthening his narration keeps the 
mind in a pleaſing ſuſpenſe, and divides it between 
hopes and fears for the fate of Hefor and Achilles. 

* It was neceſſary that the poet ſhould be very 
particular in this point, becauſe the arms that Tecior 
wore, were the arms of Achilles, taken from Pa- 
troclus; and conſequent!y as they were the work of 
Vulcan, they would preſerve Hector from the poſſibi- 
lity of a wound: the poet thereſore, to give an air of 
probability to his ſtory, tells us that they were Pa- 
traclus's arms, and as they were not made for Hec- 
tor, they might not exactly fit his body: ſo that it 
is not improbable but there might be ſome place 
about the neck of Hector ſo open, as to admit the 
ſpear of Achilles. | 

Such reſolutions as Achilles here makes, are very 

4 


- 


While caſt to all the 


rage of hoſtile pow'r, 
'T hee, birds ſhall mangle, and the dogs devour: 
Then. Hector fainting at th* approach of death. 


By " own foul! by thoſe who gave thee breath! 


„ 


| And Hlectar's 
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By all the facred prevalence of pray'r; 

Ah, leave me not for Grecian dogs to tear! 

The common rites of ſepuiture beſtow, 

To ſooth a father's and a mother's wee 

Let their large s on procure an urn at leaſt; 
es in his country reſt, 

No, wretch accurſt! relentleſs he replies, 
(Flames, as he ſpoke, ſhot flaſhing from his eyes) 
Not * who gave me breath ſhould bid me 

are, 

Nor all the ſacred prevalence of pray'r. 
Could I myſelf the bloody banquet join! 
No—to the dogs that carcaſe I reſign. 
Should Try, to bribe me, bring forth all her ſtore, + 
And giving thouſands, offer thouſands more ; 
Should Dardan Priam, and his weeping dame 
Drain their whole realm to buy one fun'ral flame; 
Their Hector on the pile they ſhould not ſee, 
Nor rob the vultures of one limb of thee. 

Then thus the chief his dying accents drew; 
Thy rage, implacable ! too well I knew : 
The furies that relentleſs breaſt have ſteel'd, 


| And curſt thee with an heart that cannot yield. 
Let think, a day will come, when Fate's decree 


And angry Gods, ſhall wreak this wrong on thee; 
Phebus and Paris ſhall avenge my fate, 
And {tretch thee here, before this Scean gate. 

He 


_—— 
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NOTE S. 
natural to men in anger; he tells Hector that no 
motive ſhall ever prevail with him to ſuffer his body 
to be ranſomed ; yet when time had cooled his heat, 
and he had fomewhat ſatisfied his revenge by inſult- 
ing his remains, he reſtores them to Priam. This 
perfectly agrees with his conduct in the ninth book, 
where he 15 gives a rough denial, and afterwards 
ſoftens into an eaſier temper. And this is very 
agreeable to the nature of Achilles; his anger abates 
very ſlowly ; it is ſtubborn, yet ſtill itgemits ; had 
the poet drawn him as never to be pacified, he had 
outraged nature, and not repreſented his hero as a 
man, but a monſter. 

t Hefor prephefies at his death that Achilles ſhall 
fall by the hand of Paris. This confirms an obler- 
vation made in a former note, that the words of 
dying men were looked upon as prophecies ; but 
whether ſuch conjectures are true or falſe, it appears. 
from hence, that ſuch opinions have prevailed in. 
the world above three thouland years. 
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He ceas d. The fates ſuppreſt his lab' ring breath, 


And his eyes ſtiffen'd at the hand of death; 

To thedark realm the ſpirit wings it's way, 

(The manly body left a load of clay) 

And plaintive glides along the dreary coaſt, 

A naked, wand'ring, melancholy ghoſt! 
Achilles, muſing as he roll'd his eyes 

O'er the dead hero, thus (unheard) replies. 


Die thou the firſt ! When Fove and heav'n ordain, 


I follow thee—He ſaid, and ſtripp'd the ſlain. 

Then forcing backwards from the gaping wound 

The reeking jav'lin, caſt it on the ground, 

The thronging- Greeks behold with wond'ring eyes 

His manly beauty and ſuperior ſize: 

While ſome ignobler, the great dead deface * 

With wounds ungen'rous, or with taunts diſgrace. 

How chang'd that Hector] who like Je of late, 

Sent light'ning on our fleets, and ſcatter'd fate? 
High o'er the flain the great Achilles ſtands, 

Begirt with heroes, and ſurrounding bands ; 

And thus aloud, while all the hoſt attends, 

Princes and leaders! countrymen and friends! + 


n. 
— 


f NOTE S. 

* Some commentators tell us that Homer intro- 
duces the ſoldiers wounding the dead body of 
Heclor, in order to mitigate the cruelties which 
Achilles exerciſes upon it. For if every common 
ſoldier takes a pride in giving him a wound, what 
inſults may we not expect from the inexorable, in- 
flamed Achilles But we think the former courage 
of their enemy ſhould have been ſo far from moving 
them to revenge, that it ſhould have recommended 
him to their eſteem. What Achilles afterwards acts 
is ſuitable to his character, and conſequently the 
poet 1s juſtified ; but ſurely all the Greeks are not of 
his temper? Patroclus was not ſo dear to them all, 
as he was to Achilles, It is true the poet repre- 
ſents Achilles enumerating the many 11is they had 
ſuffered from Hector; and ſeems to endeavour to 
infect the whole army with his reſentment. Had 
Hector been living, they had been acted by a gene- 
rous indignation againſt him: but theſe men ſeem 
as if they only dared approach him dead; in ſhort, 
what they ſay over his body is a mean inſult, and 
the ſtabs they give it are cowardly and barbarous, 
thouph cenſiſtent with the cuſtom of thoſe days. 

+ The judgment and addreſs of Hemer here is 
extremely worthy of remark : he knew, and had 
often ſaid, that the Gods and fate had not granted 
Achilles the glory of taking Tray: there was then no 
reaſon to make bim march againſt the town after 
the death of Hector, lince all his efforts mult have 


been ineffectual. What has the poet done in this 


„ * 


Since now at length the pow'rful will of heav'n 
The dire deſtroyer to bur arm has giv'n, 
Is not Troy fall'n already? Haſte, ye pow'rs! 
See, if already their deſerted tow'rs 
Are leſt unmann*d; or if they yet retain 
The ſouls of heroes, their great Hector {lain ? 
But what is Troy, of glory what to me? 
Or why reflects my mind on aught but thee, 
Divine Patroclus ! Death has ſeal'd his eyes; 
Unwept, unhonour'd, uninterr'd he lies! 
Can his dear image from my ſoul depart, 
Long as the vital ſpirit moves my heart ? 
If, in the melancholy ſhades below, 
'The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow, 
Yet mine ſhall ſacred laſt; mine undecay'd, 
Burn on thro' death, and animate my ſhade. 
Meanwhile, ye ſons of Greece, in triumph bring 
The corpſe of Hector, and your Pans ling. 
Be this the ſong, flow- moving tow'rd the thore, 
Hector is dead, and Illion is no more.” t 

Then his fell ſoul a thought of ven geance bred, 
(Unworthy of himſelf, and of the dead) $ 8 
he 


od 


NOTE Ss. 

conjuncture? It was but reafonable that the firſt 
thought of Achilles ſhould be to march directly to 
Troy, and to profit himſelf of the general conſterna- 
tion into which the death of Hector had thrown 
the Trojans, We here ſee he knows the duty, and 
does not want the ability, of a great genera}; but 
after this on a ſudden he changes his deſign, and 
derives a plauſible pretence from the 1mpatience he 
has of > the laſt devoirs to his friend. The man- 
ners of Achilles, and what he has already done for 
Patroclus, make this very natural. At the ſame 
time, this turning off to the tender and pathetic 
has a fine effect; the reader in the very fury of the 
hero's vengeance, perceives, that Achilles is ſtill a 
man, and capable of ſofter paſſions. 

} What Achilles ſays here was probably the cho- 
rus or burden of a ing of triumph, in which his 
troops bear a part with him, as he returns from this 
glorious combat. This is very correſpondent to the 
manners of thoſe times, as in that paſſage of the 
book of Aings, where David returns from the con- 
queſt of Caliah: the women there go out to meet 
him from all the cities of //rael, and ſing a triumphal 
ſong, the chorus whereof is, Saul has killed his thou- 
ſands, and David his ten thouſands. 

This inhumanity of Achilles in dragging the 
dead body of Hector, has been ſeverely cenſured by 
ſeveral, both ancients and moderns. Plats, in his 
third bock de Republica, ſpeaks of it with deteſtation : 
but it is a great injuſtice to Homer, to reflect upon 
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The nervous.ancles bor'd, his feet he bound 

With thongs. inſerted thro the double wound; 

_ Theſe 5x up bigh behind the rolling wain, 

His graceful head was trail'd along the plain. 

Proud on his car th? inſulting victor ſtood, 

And bore aloſt his arms, diſtilling blood. 

He ſmites the ſteeds; the rapid chariot flies; 

The ſudden clouds of circling duſt ariſe. 

Now loſt is all that ſormidable air; 

The face divine, and long- deſcending hair * 

Purple the ground, and ſtreak the ſable ſand; 

Detorm'd, diſhonour'd, in his native land! 

Giv'n to the rage of an inſulting throng! 

And, in his parent's ſight, now dragg'd along! 
The mother firſt beheld with fad ſurvey ; 

She rent her treſſes, venerably grey, g 

And caſt, far off, the regal veils away. 

With piercing ſhrieks his bitter fate ſhe moans, 

While the ſad ſather anſwers groans with groans, 

Tears after tears his mournful cheeks o'erflow, 

And the whole city wears one face of woe. 

No leſs than it the rage of hoſtile: fires 

From her foundations curling to her ſpires, 

O'er the proud citadel at length ſhould riſe, 

And the {aſt blaze ſend [/:9n to the ſkies. 

The wretched monarch of the falling ſtate, 

Diſtracted, preſſes to the Dardan gate. | 

Scarce the whole people ſtop his deſp'rate courſe, 

While ſtrong affliction gives the feeble force: 


ä 


Grief tears his heart, and drives him to and fro, 
In all the raging impotence of woe. 

At length he roll'd in duſt, and thus begun, 
Imploring all, and naming one by one. 

Ah! let me, let me go where ſorrow calls; 

I, only I. will iſſue from your walls, 

(Guide or companion, friends! I alk ye none) 


And bow before the murd'rer of my ſon. 


My grief perhaps his pity may engage 
Perhaps at leaſt he may reſpect my age. 
He has a father too; a man like me; 

One, not exempt from age and miſery, 


| (Vig'rous no more, as when his young embrace 


Begot this peſt of we, and all my race.) 
How many valiant fons, in early bloom, 
Has that curſt hand ſent headlong to the tomb? 
Thee, Hedbr ! laſt: thy loſs (divinely brave) 
Sinks my fad ſoul with ſorrow to the grave.t 
Oh had thy gentle ſpirit paſt in peace, 
The ſon expiring in the fre's embrace, 
While both thy parents wept thy fatal hovr, 
And bending o'er thee, mix'd the tender ſhow'r! 
Some comfort that had been, ſome ſad relief, 
To melt in full ſatiety of grief! 
Thus wail'd the father, grov'ling on the 
round, 
And all the eyes of Ilian ſtream'd around. 
Amidſt her matrons Hecuba appears, 
(A mourning princels, and a train in tears) 


Ah 


i NOTE s. 
the morals of the author himſelf, for things which 
he only paints as the manners of a vicious hero, It 
may juſtly be obſerved in generabof al! Plato's ob- 
jections againſt Hamer, that they are ſtill in a view 
to morality, conſtantly blaming him for repreſenting 
ill and immoral things as the opinions or actions of 
his perſons, To every ane of theſe, one general 
anſwer will ſerve, which is, that Hemer as often 
deſcribes ill things, in order to make us avoid them, 
as good, to induce us to follow them; which is the 
caſe with all writers whatever. But what is ex- 
tremely remarkable, and evidently ſhews the in- 
Juſtice of Plets's cenſure is, that many of thoſe very 
actions for which he blames him are expreſsly cha- 
racterized and marked by Homer himſelf as evil and 
deteſtable, by previous F expteſſions or - cautions, 
Thus in the preſent place, before he deſcribes this 
barbarity of 4chi//es, he tells us it was a moſt un- 
worthy action. When Achilles ſacrifices the twelve 
young» Trogens in book 23, he repeats the ſame 
words. When Pandarus broke the truce in book 


4, he told us it was a mad, unjuſt deed ; and ſo of 
the reſt, 


No. 18. 
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NOTES. 

It is impoſſible to read the actions of great 
men without having our curioſity raiſed to know 
the leaſt circumſtance that relates to them. Hamer, 
to ſatisfy it, has taken care in the proceſs of his po- 
em to give us the ſhape of his heroes, and the very 
colour of their hair; thus he has told us that Aci 
le;'s locks were yellow, and here he ſhews us that 
thoſe of Hefor were of a darker colour: as to his 
perſon, he told us a little above that it was ſo hand- 
ſome, that all the Greeks were ſurprized to [ce it. 
Flutarch recites a remarkable ſtory of the beauty of 
Hector: it was reported in Lacedemn, that a 
handſoine youth, who very much reſembled Hector, 
was arrived there; immediately the Whole city ran 
in ſuch numbers to behold him, that he was tram- 
pled to death by the croud. 

+ It is needleſs to obſerve to the reader with what 
a beautiful pathos the wretched father lameuts -his 
fon Hector: it is impoſſible not to join with Pram 
in his ſorrows. But what we would *hiefty point 
out to the reader, is the beauty of this lige, which 
is particularly tender, and almott word for word 
the ſame. with that of the patriarch Jacob; who 
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Ah why has heav'n prolong'd this hated breath, 
Patient of horrors to behold thy death ? 

O Hector! late thy parent's pride and joy, 
Ihe boaſt of nations! the defence of Troy / 
lo whom her ſafety and her fame ſhe ow'd, 
Her Chief, her Hero, and almolt her God! 

O fatal change! become in one ſad day 

A ſenſeleſs corſe ! inanimited clay! 

But not as yet the fatal news had ſpread 

To fair Andromache, of Hefor dead; * 

As yet no meilenger had told his fate, 

Nor ev'n his {tay without the Scan gate. 

Far in the cloſe receſſes of the dome, 

Penſive ſhe ply'd the melancholy loom; 

A growing work employ'd her ſecret hours, 
Confus'dly gay with intermingled flow'rs. 

Her fair-hair'd handmaids heat the brazen urn, 
The bath preparing for her lord's return: 

In vain: alas! her lord returns no more! 
Unbath'd he lies, and bleeds along the ſhore ! 
Now from the walls the clamours reach her ear; 
And all her membeis ſhake with ſudden fear; 
Forth from her iv'ry hand the ſhuttle falls, 
As thus, aſtoniſh'd, to her maids ſhe calls. 

Ah follow me! (ſhe cry'd) what plaintive noiſe 
Invades my ear? *Tis ſure my mother's voice, 
My ol ng knees their trembling frame deſert, 
A pulſe unuſual flutters at my heart. 

Some ſtrange diſaſter, ſome reverle of fate 
95 Gods avert it) threats the Trejan ſtate. 

ar be the omen which my thoughts ſuggeſt ! 
But much I fear, my He#er's dauntleſs breaſt 
Confronts Achilles; chac'd along the plain, 
Shut from our walls! I fear, I fear him ſlain ! 
Safe in the croud he ever ſcorn'd to wait, 
And ſought for glory in the jaws of fate: 


— 


Perhaps that noble heat has coſt his breath, 
Now quench'd ſor ever in the arms of death. 

She ſpoke; and furious, with diſtracted pace, 
Fears in her heart, and anguith in her face, 
Flies thro* the dome, (the maids her ſteps purſue) 
And mounts the walls, and ſends around her view. 
Too ſoon her eyes the killing object found, 
The god- like Hector 1 along the grount: 
A ſudden darkneſs ſhades her ſwimming eyes: 
She faints, the falls; her breath, her colour flies. 
Her hair's ſair ornaments, . the braids that bound, 
'The net that held them, and the wreath that crown'd, 
The veil and diadem, flew far away; 
(The gift of Venus on her bridal day) 
Around, a train of weeping ſiſters ſtands, 
To raiſe her ſinking with aſſiſtant hands. 
Scarce from the verge of death recall'd, again 
She faints, or but recovers to complain, 

O wretched huſband of a wretched wife ! 
Born, with one fate, to one unhappy life! 
For ſure one ſtar it's baneful beam diſplay'd 
On Priam's roof, and Hippoplacia's ſhade, 
From diff*rent parents, diffrent climes we came, 
At diff rent periods, yet our fate the ſame! 
Why was my birth to great Aeon ow'd, 
And why was all that tender care beſtow'd ? 
Would I had never been!—O thou, the ghoſt 
Of my dead huſband! miſerably loſt! 
Thou to the diſmal realms for ever gone! 
And I abandon'd, deſolate, alone! 
An only child, once comfort of my pains, 


4 Sad product now of hapleſs love remains! 


No more to {mile upon his fire! no friend 

To help him now! no father to defend! 

For ſhould he *ſcape the ſword, the common doom! 
What wrongs attend him, and what griefs to come 


Ev'n 


. 
upon a like occaſion breaks out into the ſame com- 
plaint, and tells his children, that if they deprive 
him of his ſon Benjamin, they will bring down his 
grey hairs with ſorretu to the , 

* The grief of Andromache, which is painted in 
the following part, is far beyond all 1 prai ſes 
that can be given it; but we muſt take notice of one 
particular which ſhew the great art of the poet. In 
order to make the wife of Hector appear yet more 
afflicted than his parents, he has taken care to in- 
creaſe her affliction by ſurprize : it is finely prepared 
by the circumſtances of her being retired to her in- 
nermoſt apartment, of her employment in weaving 


a robe for her huſband, (as may be conjectured from 


what ſhe ſays afterward,) and of her maids prepa- 
ring the bath for his return: all which augment the 
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| ſurprize, and render this reverſe of fortune much 


more dreadful and afflict ing. 


+ In ſpeaking of Andromache and Hecuba, Homer 
expatiates upon the ornaments of dreſs in Andro- 
mache, becauſe ſhe was a beautiful young princels ; 
but is very conciſe about that of Hecuba, becauſe 
{he was old, and wore a drefs rather ſuitable to her 
age and gravity, than to her ſtate, birth, and con- 
dition. Homer is in nothing more excellent than in 
that diſtinction of characters which he maintains 
through his whole poem: what Andromache here 
ſays, cannot be poken properly by any but Andro- 
mache: there is nothing general in her ſorrows, no- 
thing that can be transferred to anether character: 


the mother laments the ſon, and the wife weeps 
over the huſband. 


— 


— 


. ee e e 


Ev'n from his own paternal roof expell'd, 
Some ſtranger plows his patrimonial field. 
The day, that to the ſhades the father ſends,“ 
Robs the ſad orphan of his father's friends : 
He, wretched outcaſt of mankind! appears 
For ever fad, for ever bath'd in tears; 
Amongſt the happy, unregarded he, 

Hangs on the robe, or trembles at the knee, 
While thoſe his father's former bounty fed, 
Nor reach the goblet, nor divide the bread : 
The kindeſt but his preſent wants allay, 

To leave him wretched the ſucceeding day. 
Frugal compaſſion ! Heedleſs they who boaſt 
Both parents ſtill, nor feel what he has loſt, 
Shall cry, “ Be gone! thy father feaſts not here:“ 
'The wretch obeys, retiring with a tear. 

Thus wretched, thus retiring all in tears, 

To my ſad ſoul Aſtyanax appears 

Forc'd by repeated inſults to return, 

And to his widow'd mother vainly mourn. 


—_— 


He, who with tender delicacy bred, 
With princes ſported, and on dainties fed, 
And when (till ev'ning gave him up to reſt, 
Sunk ſoft in down,upon the nurſe's breaſt, 
Mut —ah what mult he not? whom ion calls 
Aftyanax, from her well-guarded walls, 
Is now that name no more, unhappy boy! 
Since now no more the father guards his Ter. 
But thou, my Hector, ly'ſt expos'd in air, 
Far from thy parent's and thy conſort's care, 
W hoſe hand in vain, directed by her love, 
The martial ſcarf and robe of triumph wove. 
Now to devouring flames be theſe a prey, 
Uſeleſs to thee, from this accurſed day 
Yet let the ſacrifice at leaſt be paid, 
An honour to the living, not the dead ! 

So ſpake the deans x dame: her matrons hear, 
Sigh back her ſighs, and anſwer tear with tear. 


— 


NOTE 8. 

* 'The following verſes, which ſo finely deſcribe 
the condition of an orphan, have been rejected by 
ſome ancient critics: it is a proof there were always 
Critics of no manner of taſte ; it being impoſſible 
any where to meet with a more exquiſite paſſage. 

e will venture to ſay, there are not in all Homer 
any lines more worthy of him: the beauty of this 
tender and compaſſionate image is ſuch, that it even 
makes amends for the many cruel ones, with which 
the [kad is ſtained. Theſe cenſurers imagined this 


deſcription to be of too abject and mean a nature for 


one of the quality of Afiyanax ; but had they con- 
ſidered that thats are the words of a fond mother 
who feared every thing for her ſon, that women are 
by nature timorous, and think all misfortunes will 
happen, becaule there is a poſſibility that they may; 
that Andromache is in the very height of her ſor- 
rows, 1n the inſtant ſhe is ſpeaking ; we fancy they 
would have altered their opinion. It is undoubtedl 

an aggravation to our misfortunes when they fink 
us in a moment from the higheſt flow of proſperity 
to the loweſt adverſity: the poet judiciouſly makes 
uſe of this circumſtance, the more to excite our 
pity, and introduces the mother with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs, lamenting this reverſe of fortune in her 


ſon; changed all at once into a ſlave, a beggar, an 


— —— 


NOTE 8s. 
orphan! Have we not examples in our own times 
of ſuch unhappy princes, whoſe condition renders 
this of A/tyanax but too probable ? 

+ It is in the Greek, © Who upon his father's 
knees uſed to eat marrow and the fat of ſheep.” 
This would ſeem groſs if it were literally tranſlated, 
but it is a figurative expreſſion ; in the ſtyle of the 
orientals, marrow and fatneſs are taken for what- 
ever is beſt, tendereſt, and moſt delicious. 

t This idea very naturally offers itſelf to a wo- 
man, who repreſents to herſelf the body of her 
huſband daſhed to pieces, and all his limbs dragged 


upon the ground uncovered; and nothing is more 


proper to excite pity. It is well known that it was 
anciently the cuſtom among princeſſes and great 
ladies to have large quantities of ſtuffs and move- 
ables. This proviſion was more 9 in thoſe 
times than now, becauſe of the great conſumpt ion 
made of them on thoſe occaſions of mourning. Ho- 
mer had a farther view in expatiating thus largely 
upon the death of Hector. Every word that Hecu- 
ba, Priam, and Andromache ſpeak, thews us the 
importance of Hector: every word adds a weight to. 
the concluding action of the poem, and at the ſame 
time repreſents the ſad effects of the anger of Achii- 
les, which is the ſubject of it. 
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The TWENTV-THIRD BOOK of the ILIAD.* 


— Eon 
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Achilles and the Myrmidons d honours to the body of Patroclus. After the funeral feaſt he retires ta the 
ſea- ſhare, where falling aſleep, the ghiſt of his friend appears to him, and demands the rites of burial : 
the next morning the ſoldiers are ſent with mules and waggons to fetch wood for the pyre. The funeral 

. preceſſim,” and the offering their hair is the dead. Achilles ſacrifices ſeveral animals,” and laſtiy twelve 
Trojan captives at the pile, then ſets fire to it. He pays libations to the winds, which (at the inſtance of 
Iris) riſe, and raiſe the flames. Il hen the pile has burned all night, they gather the bones, place them in 
an urn of gold, and rail the tomb, Achilles in/titules the funeral games; the chariat-race, the fight of 


the Cæſtus, the wreſtling, the foot-race, the ſingle combat, the Diſcus, the ſhnoting with arrows, the dar- 
ting the javelin; the various deſcriptions of which, and the various ſucceſs of the ſeveral antagoniſts, make 
the greateſt part of the book. | th 


In this back ends the thirtieth day. | The might following, the ghoſt of Patroclus appears to Achilles: the 
one and thirtieth day is employed in felling the. timber for the pile; the two and thirtieth in burning it ; 
and the three and thirtieth in the games. The ſcene is generally on the ſea-ſhore. 


2 humbled in the duſt, the penſive train 
IThro' the ſad city mourn'd her hero flain. 


The body ſoil'd with duſt, and black with gore, Theſe yet aſſembled great Achilles holds, 
Lies on broad Helleſpant's reſounding ſhore: And the ſtern purpoſe of his mind unfolds. 


4 2 Not 


NOTE 6G. N OT E 8. | 


The Grecians ſeek their ſhips, and clear the ſtrand, 
All, but the martial Myrmidoanian band: 


* This, and the following book, which contain 


the deſcription of the funeral of Patraclus and other 
matters relating to Hector, are undoubtedly ſuper- 
added to the grand cataſtrophe of the poem ; for the 
ſtory is completely finiſhed with the death of that 
hero in the twenty-ſecond book. Many critics 
have been of opinion, that Homer is blameable for 
protracting it. Virgil cloſes the whole ſcene of 
action with the death of Turnus, and leaves the reſt 
to be imagined by the mind of the reader; he does 
not draw the picture at full length, but delineates it 
ſo far, that we cannot fail of imagining the whole 
draught. There is however one thing to be ſaid 
5 


of Homer, which may perhaps juſtify him in his 
method, that what he undertook to paint was the 
Anger A; Achilles: and as that anger does not die 


1 ; | 
with Hector, but perſecutes his very remains, ſo the 


poet ſtill keeps up to his ſubject; nay, it ſeems to 


require that he ſhould carry den the relation of 
that reſentment, which is the foundation of his 
poem, till it is fully- ſatisfied: and.as this ſurvives 
Hector, and gives the poet an opportunity of ſtill 
{hewing many ſad effects of Achilles's anger, the two 
following books may be thought not to be excreſ- 
cencies, ba eſſential to the poem. Vigil had been 


inexcuſable, had he trod in Homer's footſteps ; for 
it 


— 
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Not yet (my brave companions of the war) 
Releaſe your ſmoaking courſers from the car; 
But, with his chariot each in order led, 
Perform due honours to Patreclus dead. 

Ere yet from reſt or food we ſeek relief, 
Some rites remain, to glut our rage of f 
The troops obey'd; and thrice in order led 
(Achilles fixſt) their courſers round the dead; 
And thrice their ſorrows and laments renew ; 
Tears bathe their arms, and tears the ſands bedew.* 
For ſuch a warrior Thetis aids their woe, 
Melts their ſtrong hearts, and bids their eyes to flow. 
But chief, Pelides: thick-ſucceeding fighs 
Burſt from his heart, and torrents from his eyes : 
His ſlaught'ring hands, yet red with blood, he laid + 
On his — friend's cold breaſt, and thus he ſaid: 

All hai, Patraclus! let thy honour'd ghoſt | 

Hear, and rejoice on Pluts's dreary coalf ; 
Behold !! Achilles“ promife is compleat : 
The bloody Hector {tretch'd before thy feet, 
Lo! to the dogs his carcaſe I reſign ; 

And twelve lack victims of the Tran line 


65's N O T ES. 

it is evident that the fall of Turnus, by giving 
Zneas a full power qver [taly, anſwers the whole 
deſign and intention of the poem ; had he gone far- 
ther, he had overſhot his mark: and though Homer 
proceeds after Hector's death, yet the ſubject is ſtill 
the Anger of Achilles. We are now pal the war 
and violence of the Iliad,; the ſcenes of blood are 
cloſed during the reſt of the poem; we may look 
back with a pleaſing kind of horror upon the Anger 
of Achilles, and ſee what dire effects it has wrought 
in the compaſs of nineteen days: Troy and Greece 
are both in mourning for it; heaven and earth, gods 
and men, have ſuffered in the conflict. The reader 
ſeems landed upon the ſhore after a violent ſtorm ; 
and has reaſon to ſurvey the conſequences of the tem- 
peſt, and the wreck occaſioned by the former com- 
motions, Troy weeping for Hector, and Greece for 
Patraclus. Our patlions have been in an agitation 
ſinee the opening of the poem; wherefore the poet, 
like ſome. great maſter in muſic, ſoftens his notes, 
and melts bo readers into tenderneſs and pity. 

_ * It. is not eaſy to give a reaſon why Thetis 
ſhould be ſaid to excite the grief of the Myrmidans 
and of Achilles; it had ſeemed more natural for the 
mother to have compoſed the ſorrows of the ſon, 
and reſtored his troubled mind to tranquillity. But 
ſuch a proceeding would have outraged the character 
of Achilles, who is all along deſcribed to be of ſuch 
a violence of temper, that he is not eaſy to be 
n 1 any time, much leſs upon ſo great an in- 
e. IQ, 


1 


Sacred to vengeance, inſtant ſhall expire, 

Their lives effus'd around thy fun'ral pyre. 
Gloomy he ſaid, and (horrible to view) 

Before the bier the bleeding Hector threw, 

Prone an the duſt. "The yr midon around 

Unbrac'd their armour, and the ſtecds unbound. 

All to Achilles ſable ſhip repair, 

Frequent and full, the genial feaſt to ſhare. 

Now from the well-fed ſwine black ſmokes aſpire, 

The briſtly victims hiſſing o'er the fire: 

The huge ox bellowing falls; with feebler cries 

Expires the goat; the ſheep in ſilence dies. 

Around the hero's proſtrate body flow'd 

In one promiſcuous ſtream, the ret: ting blood. 

And now a band of Argiz?2 monarchs brings 

The glorious victor to the king of kings. 

From his dead friend the penſive warrior went, 

With ſteps unwilling, to the regal tent. 

Th' attending heralds, as by office bound, 

With kindled flames the tripod-vaſe ſurround ; 

Jo cleanſe his conqu'ring hands from hoſtile gore, 

They urg'd in vain; the chief refus'd, and ſwore. 

No 


NOTE s. 

cident as the death of his friend Patraclus. Perhaps 
the poet made uſe of this fiction in honour of Achil. 
les ; he makes every paſſion of his hero conſiderable, 
his ſorrow as well as anger is important, and he 
cannot grieve but a Goddeſs attends him, and a 
whole army weeps. But however this be, there is 
a very remarkable beauty in the run of the verſe in 
Homer, every word has a melancholy cadence, and 
the poet has not only made the ſands and the arms, 
but even the very verſe, to lament with Ach:/les. 

+ An ordinary poet would have contented him- 
ſelf with faying, he laid his hand upon the breaſt of 
Patraclus; but Hamer knows how to raiſe the moſt. 
trivial circumſtance, and by adding this one word, 
he laid his-deadly hands, or his- murderous hands, he 
fills our minds with great ideas, and by a fingle 
epithet recalls to our thoughts all the noble atchieve- 
ments of Achilles through the Liad. 

t There is in this apeſtrophe of Achilles to the 
ghoſt of Patroclus, a fort of ſavageneſs, and a mix- 
ture of ſoftneſs and atrocity, which are highly con- 
formable to his character. 

This is conformable to the cuſtom of the orien- 
als: Achilles will not be induced to watch, and 
afterwards retires to the ſea- ſhore, and fleeps on 
the ground. It is juſt thus that David mourns in 
the ſcriptures; he refuſes to waſh, or to take any 
repaſt, but retires from company, and hes upon the 
earth, | 


4 H. 
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No drop ſhall touch me, by almighty Jade 
The firſt and greateſt of the Gods above! 
Till on the pyre I place thee ; till I rear 
ne graſſy mound, and clip thy ſacred hair. 
dome eaſe at leaſt thoſe pious rites may give, 
And ſooth my ſorrows, while I bear to live. 
Howe'er, reluctant as I am, I lay, 

And ſhare your feaſt; but, with the dawn of day, 
O king of men !) it claims thy royal care, 
That Grecce the warrior's fun'ral pile prepare, 
And bid the foreſts fall: (ſuch rites are paid 
To heroes flumb'ring in eternal ſhade) 

Then, when his earthly part ſhall mount in fire, 

Let the leagu'd £quadrons to their poſts retire. 
He ſpoke; they hear him, and the word obey; 

The rage of hunger and of thirſt allay, 

Then eaſe in ſleep the labours of the day. 

But great Pelides, ſtretch'd along the ſhore, 

Where daſh'd on rocks the broken billows roar, 

Lies inly groaning; while on either hand 

The martial Myrmidens confus'dly ſtand : 

Along the graſs his languid members fall, 

Tir'd with his chace around the Tyjan wall; 

Huſh'd by the murmaurs of the rolling deep, 

At length he ſinks in the ſoft arms of ſleep. 

When lo! the ſhade. before his cloſing eyes“ 

Of ſad Patreclus role, or ſcem'd to riſe; 


— 


— — 


In the ſame robe he living wore, he-came, 

In ſtature, voice, and pleaſing look, the ſame. 
The form familiar hover'd o'er his head, 

And fleeps Achilles Cn the phantom ſaid) 
Sleeps my Achilles, his Patroclus dead? 

Living, I ſeem'd his deareſt, tend'reſt care, 
But now forgot, I wander in the air: 


Let my pale corſe the rites of burial know, 
And give me entrance in the realms below: 


Till chen, the ſpirit finds no reſting place, 
But here and there th' unbody'd ſpeqtres chace 
The vagrant dead around the dark abode, 
Forbid to croſs th' irremeable flood. + 
Now give thy hand; for to the farther ſhore, 
When once we paſs, the ſoul returns no more. 
When once the laſt funereal flames aſcend, 
No more ſhall meet, Achilles and his friend, 

o more our thoughts to thoſe we loy'd make known, 
Or _ the deareſt to converſe alone. 
Me fate has ſever'd from the ſons of earth, 
The fate fore-doom'd that waited from by birth: 
Thee too it waits; before the Trojun wall 
Ev'n great and god-like thou art doom'd to fall. 
Hear then; — as in fate and love we join, 
Ah ſuffer that my bones may reſt with thine! 
Together have we liv'd, together bred, 
One houſe receiv'd us, and one table fed; 


That 


N O T ES. 
* Hamer has introduced into the former parts of 
the poem the perſonages of Gods and Goddeſſes from 
heaven, and of Furies from hell: he has embelliſhed 
it with ornaments from earth, ſea, and air; and he 
here opens a new ſcene, .and brings to the view a 
ghoſt, the ſhade of the departed friend: by theſe 
methods he. diverſifies his poem with new and ſur- 
prizing circumſtances, and awakens the attention 
of the reader; at the ſame time he very poetically 
adapts his language to the circumſtances of this ima- 
ginary Patreclus, and teaches us the opinion that 
8 in his time, concerning the ſtate of ſeparate 
ouls. 

+ It was the common opinion of the ancients, 
that the ſouls of the departed were not admitted into 
the number of the happy till their bodies had re- 
ceived the funeral rites; they ſuppoſed thoſe that 


— — 


wanted them wandered an hundred years before 


they were waſted over the infernal river. It was 


during this interval, between death and the rites of 


funeral, that they ſuppoſed the only time allowed 


for ſeparate ſpirits to appear to man; therefore Pa- 


troclus here tells his friend, 
To the farther fhore 
I fen once we paſs, the ſiul returns no more. 


— 


NOTE Ss. 
For the fuller underſtanding of Homer, it is ne- 
ceſſary to be acquainted with his notion of the ſtate 
of the ſoul after death: he followed the philoſophy 
of the AÆgyptiants, who fuppoſed man to be com- 
poſed of three parts, an intelligent mind, a vehicle 
for the mind, and a body. The ſoul, in which the 
mind was lodged, was ſuppoſed exactly to reſemble 
the body in ſhape, magnitude, and features; for this 
being in the body as the ſtatue in it's mold; ſo ſoan 
as it goes forth is properly the image of that body 
in which it was incloſed: this it was that appeared 


to Achilles, with the full xeſemblance of his friend 


| Patroclus. 


t There is ſomething very pathetical in this 
whole ſpeech of Patroclus; he begins it with kind 
reproaches, and blames Achilles with a friendly ten- 
derneſs; he recounts to him the inſeparable affec- 
tion that had been between them in their lives, and 
makes it his laſt requeſt, that they may not be part- 
ed even in death, but that their bones may reſt in 
the ſame urn. The ſpeech itſelf is of a due length; 


it ought not to be very ſhort, becauſe this appari- 
tion is an incident entirely different from any other 
in the whole poem, and conſequently the reader 

would not have been ſatisfied with a curſory _— 
0 
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That golden urn thy goddeſs-mother gave, 


* —— 


Shews every mournful face with tears o'erſpread, 


May mix our aſhes in one common grave. And glares on the pale viſage of the dead. 


And is it thou? (he anſwers) to my ſight 


But Agamemnon, as the rites demand, 


Once more return'ſt thou from the realms of night? } With mules and waggons ſends a choſen band, 


Oh more than brother! think each office pai d. 


To load the timber, and the pile to rear, 


Whate'er can reſt a diſcontented ſhade; ] A charge conſign'd to Merion's faithful care. 


But grant one laſt embrace, unhappy boy! 
Afford at leaſt that melancholy joy. 
He ſaid, and with his longing arms eſſay'd 
In vain to graſp the viſionary ſhade ; 
Like a thin ſmoak he ſees the ſpirit fly, 
And hears-a feeble lamentable cry. 
Confus'd he wakes ; amazement breaks the bands 
Of golden ſleep, and ſtarting from the ſands, 
Penſive he muſes with uplifted hands. 


'Tis true, *tis certain; man, though dead, retains | 


Part of himſelf; the immortal mind remains : 
The form ſubſiſts, without the body's aid, * 
Aërial ſemblance, and an empty ſhade ! 
This night my friend, ſo late in battle loſt, 
Stood at my fide, a penſive, plaintive ghoſt; 
Ev'n now familiar, as in life, he came, 
Alas how diff rent! yet how like the ſame! 
Thus while he ſpoke, each eye grew big with tears: 
And now the roſy-finger'd morn appears, 


2 


With proper inſtruments they take the road, 
Axes to cut, and ropes to ſling the load. 
| Firſt march the heavy mules, ſecurely flow, 
| O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they 
| o:t 

Jumping high o'er the ſhrubs, of the rough ground, 
| attle the clatt'ring cars, and the ſhockt axles bound. 
| But when arriv'd at Ida's ſpreading woods, 
Fair [da, water'd with deſcending floods) 

oud ſounds the axe, redoubling ſtrokes on ſtrokes ; 
On all ſides round the foreſt hurls her oaks 


| Headlong. Deep-echoing groan the thickets brown; 


Then ruſtling, crackling, craſhing, thunder down. 
The wood the Grecians cleave, prepar'd to burn; 
And the flow mules the ſame rough road return. 
The ſturdy woodmen equal burdens bore 

Such charge was giv'n em) to the ſandy ſhore; 

here on the ſpot which great Achilles ſhow'd, 
They eas'd their ſhoulders, and diſpos'd the load; 
Circling 


i as 2 Py * . —_— _ Aus — 
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' NOTE Ss, ; 
of it; neither ought it to be long, becauſe this 
would have been contrary to the nature of ſuch ap- 
paritions, whoſe ſtay upon earth has ever been deſ- 
cribed as very ſhort, and conſequently they cannot 
be ſuppoſed to uſe many words. he circum- 
ſtance of being buried in the ſame urn, is entirely 
conformable to the eaſtern cuſtom. There are in- 
numerable inſtances in the ſcriptures of great per- 
ſonages being buried with their fathers: ſo ep 
would not ſuffer his bones to reſt in A, but 


commands his brethren to carry them into Canaan, | 


to the burying-place of his father Jacob. 

* This paſſage will be clearly underſtood, by ex- 
plaining the notion which the ancients entertained 
of the Puls of the departed, according to the fore- 
cited triple diviſion of mind, image, and body. They 
imagined that the ſoul was not only ſeparated from 
the body at the hour of death, but that there was a 
farther ſeparation of the underſtanding from it's 
vehicle; fo that while the image of the body was 
in hell, the underſtanding might be in heaven : and 
that this is a true explication, is evident from a 
paſſage in the Odyſſey, book 11. 

Wes [ the firength of Hercules behold, 

A tu' ring ſpectre of gigantic mold: 

A ſbaditoy form ! for high in heav'n's abodes 
imſelf reſides, a God among the Cds: 


_— 


EE 7. 
There in the bright aſſemblies uf the ſkies 
He nectar aſl. and Hebe ermwns his j:ys. 
By this it appears that Homer was of opinion that 
Hercules was in heaven, while his image was in hell: 
ſo that when this ſecond ſeparation is made, the 


We have this whole doctrine very diflinQly Ce- 
livered by Plutarch in theſe words: © Man is a 
compound ſubject; but not of two parts, as is com- 
monly believed, becauſe the underſtunding is general- 
ly accounted a part of the , whereas indeed it 
Jas far exceeds the ſoul, as the ſoul is diviner than 
the body. Now the ſoul, when compounded with 
the underſtanding, makes reaſon; and when com- 
pounded with the body, paſſion: whereof the one is 
the ſource or principle of pleaſure or pain, the other 
of vice or virtue. Man therefore preperly dies two 
deaths; the firſt death makes him two of three, and 
the ſecond makes him one of two.“ 

_ The numbers ia the original of this whole paſ- 
fage are admirably adapted to the images the verſes 
convey to us. I here are many inſtances of theſe 
ſorts of beauties in Hemer. This deſcription of fel- 
ling the foreſts, ſo excellent as it is, is comprehended 
in a few lines, which has left room for ſeveral of 
the beſt poets to enlarge upon it. 


* 


image or vehicle becomes àa mere thoughtleſs form. 
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Circling around the place, where times to come 
Shall vie Patreclus' and Achllies tomb. 
The hero bids his martial troops appear 
High, on their cars in all the pomp of war; 
Fach in retulgent arms his limbs attires,* 
All mount their chariots, combatants and ſquires. 
The chariots firſt proceed, a ſhining train; 
Then clouds ot foot that ſmoak along the plain; 
Next theſe the melancholy band appear, 
Amidſt, lay dead Patroclus on the bier: 
(Yer all the corſe their ſcatter'd locks they throw ;t 
Achilles next, oppreit with mighty woe, 
Supporting with his hands the hero's head, f 
Bends o'er th' extended body of the dead. 
_ Patraclus decent, on th' appointed ground 
They place, and heap the ſylvan pile around. 
But great Achilles ſtands apart in pray*r, 
And irom his head divides the yellow hair; 
"Thoſe curling locks which from his youth he vow'd, 
And ſacred grew to Sperchius* honour'd flood: 
Then fighing, to the deep his looks he caſt, 
And roll'd his eyes around the wat'ry waſte. 
Sperchius ! whoſe waves in mazy errors loſt 
Delightful roll along my native coaſt ! 
To whom we vainly vow'd, at our return, 
Theſe locks to fall, and hecatombs to burn: 
Full fifty rams to bleed in ſacrifice, 
Where to the day thy ſilver fountains riſe, 
And. where in ſhade of conſecrated bow'rs 
The altars ftand, perſum'd with native flow'rs! 
So vow'd my father, but he vow'd in vain ; 
No more Achilles ſees his native plain; 
In that vain hope theſe hairs no. longer grow, 
Patrclus bears them to the ſhades below. 
Thus o'er Patroclus while the hero pray'd, 
On his cold hand the ſacred lock he laid. 
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Once more afreſh the Grectan ſorrows flow: 
And now the {un had ſet upon their woe; 
But to the king of men thus ſpoke the chief. 
Enough, Atrides ! give the troops relief: 
Permit the mourning legions to retire,. 

And let the chiets alone attend the pyre; 
The pious care be our's, the dead to burn 
He ſaid: the people to their ſhips return: 
While thoſe deputed to interr the ſlain, 

Heap with a riſing pyramid the plain. 

A hundred feet in length, a hundred wide, 
The growing ſtructure ſpreads on ev'ry ſide ;; 
High on the top the manly corſe they lay, 
And well-fed ſheep, and ſable oxen lay: 
Achilles cover'd with their fat the dead, 

And the piF'd victims round the body ſpread. 
Then jars of honey, and of fragrant oil 
Suſpends around, low-bending o'er the pile. - 
Four ſprightly courſers, with a deadly groan 
Pour forth their lives, and on the pyre are thrown... 
Of nine Jarge dogs, domeſtic at his board, 
Fall two, ſelected to attend their lord. 

Then laſt of all, and horrible to tell, 

Sad facriftice ! twelve Ty. jan captives fell, 

On theſe the rage of fire victorious preys, 


| Involves, and joins them in one common blaze. 
| Smear'd with the bloody rites, he ſtands on high,. 
And calls the ſpirit with. a dreadful cry. 


All hail, Patraclus.! let thy. vengeful ghoſt 
Hear, and exult on Pluta's dreary coall.. 
Behold, Achilles promile fully paid, 
Twelve Trejan heroes offer'd to thy ſhade; . 
But heavier fates on Hef's corle attend, 
Sav'd from the flames, for hungry dogs to rend. 
So ſpake he, threat'ning: but the Gods made vain 


| Has threat, and guard inviolate the ſlain: 


Celeſtial 


NOTES. | 

* It is not to be ſuppoſed that this was a general 
cuſtom uſed at all funerals ; but. Patreclus being a 
warrior, he is buried like a ſoldier, with military 
honours. 

+ The ceremony of cutting off the hair in 

honour of the dead,. was practiſed not only among 
the Greeks, but alſo among other nations. This 
cuſtom is taken notice of in holy ſcripture: Exetiel 
 defcribing a great lamentation, ſays, They ſhall make 
themſelves utterly. bald for thee, xxvii. ga. 
I Achilles follows the corpſe as chief mourner, 
and ſuſtains the head of his friend: this laſt cir- 
cumſtance ſeems to be general; thus Euripides in 
the funetal of 1 IM hat God, O king, with his 
hands 1 the head of the deceaſed £ 

$ It was the cuſtom of the ancients not only to 
uffer their own hair, but likewiſe to conſecrate that 


NOTES 

of their children to the River-Gods of their coun- 
try. This is what Pauſanias ſhews in his Altics: 
« Before you paſs the Cephifa, (ſays he) you find the 
tomb of Theodorus, Who was the molt excellent actor 
of his time for tragedy ; and on the banks you ſee 
two ſtatues, one of Mrefimachus, and the other of 
his ſon, who cut off his hair in honour of the rivers ;. 
for that this was in all ages the cuſtom of the Greets, 
may be inferred from Homer's poetry, where Pe- 
leus promiſes by a ſolemn vow to conſecrate to the 
river Sperchius the hair of his ſon, if he returns fats 
from the Tran war,” This cuſtom was likewiſe 
in Egypt, where Phileftratus tells us, that Memon 
conſecrated his hair to the Nile. This practice of 
Achilles was imitated: by Alexander at the funeral of 
Hephæſtion. | | 
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Celeſtial Venus hover'd o'er his head,“ 

And roſeate unguents, heay'nly fragrance! ſhed: 
She warch'd him all the night, and all the day, 
And drove the bloodhounds from theirdeſtin'd prey. 
Nor ſacred Phebus leſs employ'd his care; 

He pour'd around a veil of gather'd air, 

And kept the nerves undry'd, the fleſh entire, 
Againſt the ſolar beam and Sir:an fire. 

Nor yet the pile where dead Patroclus lies, 
Smokes, nor as yet the ſullen flames ariſe; 
But faſt beſide Achilles ſtood in pray'r, 

Invok'd the Gods whoſe ſpirit moves the air, 
And victims promis'd, and libations caſt, 

To gentle Zephyr and the Boreal blaſt : 

He call'd th' acrial pow'rs, along the ſkies 
To breathe, and whiſper to the fires to riſe, 
The winged Iris heard the hero's call, 

And inſtant haſten'd to their airy hall, 
Where, in old Zephyr's open courts on high, 
Sat all the bluſt'ring brethren of the ſky. / 
She ſhone amidſt them, on her painted bow; 
'The rocky pavement glitter'd with the ſhow, 
All from the banquet riſe, and each invites 
The various Goddeſs to partake the rites. 


6 


| 
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Not fo, (the dame reply'd) I haſte to go 

To ſacred Ocean, and the floods below: 

Ev'n now our ſolemn hecatombs attend, 

And heav'n is feaſting on the world's green end, 

With righteous Athips (uncorrupted train) 

Far on th' extremeſt limits of the main. 

But Peleus' fon intreats, with ſacrifice, 

The Weftern Spirit, and the North to tile ; 

Let on Patreclus' pile your blaſt be driy'n, 

And bear the blazing honours high to heav'n. 
Swift as the word, ſhe vaniſh'd trom their view ;t 

Swift as the word, the Lindt tumultuous flew ; 

Forth burſt the ſtormy band with thund'ring roar, 

And heaps on heaps the clouds are tot before. 

To the wide main theh ſtooping from the ſkies, 

The heaving deeps in wat'ry mountains riſe : 


| Troy feels the blaſt along her ſhaking walls, 


Till on the pile the gather'd tempeſt falls. 
The ſtructure crac kles in the roaring hres,, 
And all the night the plenteous flame aſpires. 
All night Achilles hails Patraclus' ſoul, 

With large libations from the golden bowl. 
As a poor father helpleſs and undone, 
Mourns o'er the aſhes of an only ſon, 


Takes 


_ 


NOTE $ 

* Homer has here introduced a ſeries of allego- 
ries in the compaſs of a few lines: the body of Hec- 
tor may be ſuppoſed to continue beautiful even after 
he was ſlain ; and Venus being the preſident of beau- 
5 the poet by a natural fiction tells us it was pre- 
erved by that Goddeſs. Apollo's covering the body 
with a cloud is a very natural allegory : for the ſun 
has a double quality, which produces contrary 
effects; the heat of it cauſes a dryneſs, but at the 


ſame time it exhales the vapours of the earth, from 


whence the clouds of heaven are formed. This 
allegory may be founded upon truth; there might 
happen to be a cool ſeaſon while Heer lay un- 
buried, and Apells, or the ſun, raiſing clouds which 
intercept the heat of his beams, by a very eaſy 
fiction in poetry may be introduced in perſon to pre- 
ſerve the body of Hector. 

t A poet ought to expreſs nothing vulgarly; 
and ſure no poet ever treſpaſſed leſs againit this 
rule than Homer; the fruitfulneſs of his invention is 
continually raiſing incidents new and ſurprizing. 
Take this paſſage out of it's poetical dreſs, and it 
will be no more than this: a ſtrong gale of wind 
blew, and fo increaſed the flame, that it ſoon con- 
ſumed the pile. But Homer introduces the Gods 
of the winds in perſon: and Iris, or the rainbow, 


being a "gn not only of ſhowers, but of winds, he 
0. 18. | 


NOTE 8s. 
makes them come at her ſummons. Every circum- 
ſtance is well adapted: as ſoon as the winds ſce Iris, 
they riſe; that is, when the rainbow appears, the 
wind riſes: ſhe refuſes to fit, and immediately re- 
turns; that is, the rainbow is never ſeen long at 
one time, but ſoon appears and ſoon vaniſhes : the 
returns over the ocean ; that is, the bow is com- 
poſed of waters, and it would have been an unna- 
tural fiction to have deſcribed her as paſſing by land. 
The winds are all together in the cave of Zephyrus, 
which may imply The they were there as at their 
general rendezvous; or that the nature of all the 
winds is the ſame; or that the weſtern wind is in 
that country the moſt conſtant, and conſequently it 
may be ſaid that at ſuch ſeaſons all the winds are 
aſſembled in one corner, or rendezvous with Ze- 
phyrus. Iris will not enter the cave : itis the nature 
of the rainbow to be ſtretched entirely upon the 
ſurface, and therefore this fiction is agreeable to 
reaſon, When [ris ſays that the Gods are par- 
taking hecatombs in A7hizpia, it is to be remem- 
bered that the Gods are repreſented there in the firſt 
book, before the ſcenes of way were opened ; and 
now they are cloſed, they return thither. Thus 
Homer makes the anger of his hero ſo important, 
that it rouſed heaven to arms, and now when it is 


almoſt appeaſed, Achilles as it were gives peace te 
the Gods. of 1. OY, 
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Takes a ſad pleaſure the laſt bones to burn, 

And pour in tears; ere yet they cloſe the urn: 

So flay'd Achilles, circling round the ſhore, 

So watch'd the flames, till now they flam'd no more. 
"Twas when, emerging thro' the ſhades of night, 
The morning planet told th* approach of light; 
And faſt behind, Aurora's warmer ray 

O'er the broad ocean pour'd the golden day: 
Then ſunk the blaze, the pile no lo iger burn'd, 
And to their caves the whillling Vinds return'd : 
Acroſs the Thrac:an ſeas their courſe they bore; 
The ruMed ſeas beneath their paſſage roar. 

Then parting from the pile he ceas'd to weep, 
And ſunk to quiet in th* embrace of ſleep, 
Lxhauſted with his grief: meanwhite the croud 
Ot thronging Grectans round Achilles ſtood ; 

The tumult wak'd him: from his eyes he ſhook 
Unwilling flumber, and the chiefs beſpoke. 

Ye kings and princes of th* Achaian name! 
Fir{t let us quench the yet remaining flame 
With ſable wine; then, (as the rites direct, 
The hero's bones with careful view ſelect: 
(Apart, and eaſy to be known they lie, 

Amidit the heap, and obvious to the eye: 
The reſt around the margins will be ſeen, 
Promiſcuous, ſteeds, and immolated men) 
Theſe wrapt in double cauls of fat, prepare ; 
And in the golden vaſe diſpoſe with care; 
There let them reſt, with decent honour laid, 
Till I ſhall follow to th' infernal ſhade. 
Meantime ere the tomb with pious hands, 
A common ſtructure on the humble ſands; 
Hereafter Greece ſome nobler work may raiſe, 
And late poſterity record our praiſe.* 


— —.. 


Wide o'er the pile the ſable wine they throw, 
And deep ſubſides the aſhy heap below. 
Next the white bones his fad companions place, 
With tears collected, in the golden vaſe, 
The ſacred relics to the tent they bore 
The urn a veil of linen cover'd o'er. | 
that done, they bid the ſepulchre aſpire, 
And caſt the deep foundations round the pyre 
High in the midit they heap the ſwelling bed 

Ot ay earth, memorial of the dead. + 

Ihe {warming populace the chief detains, 
And leads amid{t a wide extent of plains ; 
There plac'd *em round: then from the ſhips 

proceeds 

A train of oxen, mules, and ſtately ſteeds, 
Vaſes and tripods, for the fun'ral games, 
Reſplendent braſs, and more reſplendent dames. 
Firit ſtood the prizes to reward the force 
Ot rapid racers in the duſty courſe. 
A woman for the firſt, in beauty's bloom, 
Sk1ll'd in the needle, and the lab'ring loom; 
And a large vaſe, Where two bright handles riſe, 
Of twenty meaſures it's capacious ſize. 
The ſecond victor claims a mare unbroke, 
Big with a mule, unknowing of the yoke: 
The third, a charger yet untouch'd by flame; 
Four ample meaſures held the ſhining frame: 
Two golden talents for the fourth were plac'd; 
An ample double bowl contents the laſt, 
Theſe in fair order rang'd upon the plain, 
The hero, riſing, thus addreſt the train. 

Behold the prizes, valiant Greeks ! decreed 
To the brave rulers of the racing ſteed; 


Ihe Greeks obey ; where yet the embers 2 — 


N O T E S. 

* We ſee how Achilles conſults his own glory; 
the deſire of it prevails over his tenderneſs for Pa- 
trocius, and he will not permit any man, not even 
his bclove Patrcclus, to ſhare an equality of 
honour e 112 himſelf, even in the grave. 

+ The conduct of Homer in enlarging upon the 
games at the funeral of Patraclus is very judicious; 
there bad undoubtedly been ſuch honours paid to 
ſeveral heroes during this war, as appears from a 
paſſage in the ninth book, where Agamemnon, to 
enhance tte value of the horfes which he offers 
Achilles, ſays, that any perſon would be rich that 
had treaſures equal to the value of the prizes they 
had won; which races muſt have been run during 
the ſiege: for had they been before it, the horſes 
would now have been too old to be of äny value, 
this being the tenth year of the war. But the poet 
paſſes all thoſe games over in ſilence, and reſerves 


them for this ſeaſon 3, not only in honour of Patre- | 


Prizes 


N. O T E s. 

clus, but alſo of his hero Achilles; who exhibits 
games to a whole army; great generals are candi- 
dates for the prizes, and he himſelf fits the judge 
and arbitrator: thus in peace as well as war the 
poet maintains the ſuperiority of the character of 
Achilles, But there is another reaſon why the poet 
deferred to relate any games that were exhibited 
at any preceding funerals: the death of Patrzc/us 
was the moſt eminent period; and conſequently the 
molt proper time for ſuch games. It is tarther ob- 
fervable, that he chuſes this peculiar time with great 
judgment. When the fury of the war raged, the 
army could not well have found leiſure for the 
"a and they might have met with interruption 
rom the enemy: but Hefor being dead, all Troy 
was in confuſion: they are in too great a conſterna- 
tion to make any attempts, and therefore the poet 


could not pollibly have choſen a more happy oppor- 
tunity, 


ä 
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rizes which none beſide ourſelf could gain, 

hould our immortal courſers take the plain; 
(A race unrivall'd, which from Ocean's God 
Peleus receiv'd, and on his fon beſtow'd.) 
But this no time our vigour to diſplay, 
Nor ſuit with them, the games of this fad day: 
Loſt is Patreclus now, that wont to deck “ 
Their flowing manes, and fleck their goſſy neck. 
Sad, as they thar'd in human grief, they ſtand. 
And-trail thoſe graceful hot.ours on the ſand! 
Let others for the noble taſk prepare, 
Who truſt the coutſer, and the flying car. 

Fir'd at his word, the rival racers riſe ; 

But far the firſt, Eumelus hopes the prize, 
Fam'd thro' Pieria for the fleeteſt breed, 
And ſkill'd to manage the high-bounding ſteed. 
With equal ardour bold Tydides fwell'd 
The ſteeds of Tres beneath his yoke compell'd, 
(Which late obey'd the Dardan chiet's command, 
When fcarce a God redeem'd him from his hand) 
Then Menelaiis his P:dargus brings 
And the fam'd courſer of the king of kings: 


+ 


| 


Whom rich Echepelus, (more rich than brave) t 
To *ſcape the wars, to Agamemnon gave, 
A the her name) at home to end his days, 
aſe wealth preferring to eternal praiſe, 
Next him Antilochus A the courſe, 
With beating heart, and chears his Pylian horſe. 
Experienc'd After gives his fon the reins, 1 
Directs his judgment, and his heat reſtrains; 
Nor idly warns the hoary fire, nor hears 
The prudent fon with unattending ears. 

My ſon! tho” youthful ardour fire thy breaſt, 
The Gods have lov'd thee, and with arts have bleſt. 
Neptune and Fove on thee conferr'd the ſkill, 

Swift round the goal to turn the flying wheel. 

To guide«thy conduct, little precept needs; 

But flow, and paſt their vigour, are my feeds. 
Fear not thy rivals, tho' for ſwiftneſs known, 
Compare thoſe rivals judgment, and thy own: 

It is not ſtrength, but art, obtains the prize, 

And to be {wiit is leſs than to be wiſe: 

is more by art, than force of num'rous ſtrokes, 
The dxt'rous woodman thapes the ſtubborn oaks ; 


By 


NOTE s. 

'* We are not ignorant that Hemer has frequent- 
ly been blamed for ſuch little digrethons as thele ; 
in this paſſage he gives us the genealogy of his 
horſes, which he has frequently told us in the pre- 
ceding part of the poem. But his conduct is jul- 
tihabie, it was very proper to commend the virtue of 
theſe horſes upon this occaſion, WHen horſes were 
to contend for victory: at the ſame time he takes 
an opportunity to make an honourable mention of 
his friend Patroclus, in whoſe honour theſe games 
were exhibited. It may be added as a farther jul- 
tification of Homer, that this laſt circumſtance 1s very 
natural: Achilles, while he commends his horſes, 
remembers how careful Paireclus had been of them: 
his love for his friend is fo great, that the minuteſt 
circumitance recalls him to his mind; and ſuch 
little digreſſions, ſuch avocations of thought as theſe, 
very naturally proceed from the overſiows of love and 
orrowy. >. 

+ One would think that Agamemmm might be 
accuſed of avarice, in diſpenſing with a man from 
going to the war for the ſake of a horſe ; but this 
prince is praiſe-worthy for having preferred a horſe 
to a perſon fo cowardly, and ſo incapable of ſervice. 
It may alſo be conjectured from this paitage, that 


even in thoſe elder times it was the cuttom, that 
thoſe who were willing to be excuſed from the war, | 


thould give either a horſe or man, and often both. 
Thus Scipio going to Africa, ordered the Sicilians 


either to attend him, or to give him horſes or men : | claimed it as his right. 


— 


— 


NOTE 8s. 

and Ageſilaus being at Epheſus and wanting cavalry, 
made a proclamation that the rich men who would 
not ſerve in the war ſhould be diſpenſed with, pro- 
vided they furniſhed a man and a horſe in their 
ſtead : in which, ſays Plutarch, he wiſely followed 
the example of king Azamemnin, who excuſed a 
very rich coward from ſerving in perſon, for a pre- 
ſent of a govd mare. 

+ The poet omits no opportunity of paying 


honour to his old favourite Nefter, and we think he 


is no where more particularly complimented than 
in this book. His age had diſabled him from bear- 
ing any ſhare in the games; and yet he artfully in- 
t oduces him not as a mere ſpectator, but as an 
actor in the ſports. Thus he as it were wins the 
prize for Antil;chus, Antilochus wins not by the ſwift- 
neſs of his horſes, but by the wifdom of Necr. 
| his fatherly tenderneſs is wonderfully natural: we 
ſce him in all imaginable inquietude and concern 
for his fon; he comes to the barrier, ſtands beſide 
the chariot, animates his fon by his praiſes, and 
directs him by his leifons: you think the old man's 
'oul mounts on the chariot with his A4niilechus,-to 
partake the ſame dangers, and run the ſame career. 
Nothing can be bettet adapted to the character 
than this ſpeech ; he <xpatiates upon the advantages 
of wiſdom over ſtrength, which is a tacit e e 
ment to himſelf: and had there been a prize for 
wiſgom, undoubtedly the old man would have 
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By art the pilot, thro“ the boiling deep 
And howling tempeſt, (tcars the fearleſs ſhip ; 
And 'tis the artilt wins the glorious courſe, 
Not thoſe, who truſt in chariots, and in horſe. 
In vain unſkilful to the goal they ſtrive, 
Aud ſhort, or wide, th' ungovern'd comfer drive: 
While with ſuch kill, tho” with inferior ſteeds, 
The knowirg racer to his end proceeds; 
Fix'd on the gaol his eye fore. runs the courſe, 
His hand unerring flecrs the ſteady horſe, 
And now contracts, or now extends the rein, 
Obſerving ſtill the foremoſt on the plain. 
Mark then the goal, tis eaſy to be found; 
Yon aged trunk, a cubit from the ground ;* 
Of ſome once ſtately oak the laſt remains, 
Or hardy fir, unperiſh'd with the rains. 
Inclos'd with ſtones conſpicuous from afar, 
And round, a circle for the wheeling car 
Some tomb perhaps of old, the dead to grace; 
Or then; as now, the limits of a race) 
Bear cloſe to this, and warily proceed, 
A little bending to the left-hand ſteed; 
But urge the right, and give him all the reins; 
While thy ſtrict hand his fellow's head reſtraine, 
And turns him ſhort ; till, 2 as they roll, 
J he wheel's round naves appear to bruſh the goal, 
Yet (not to break the car, or lame the horſe) 
Clear of the ſtony heap direct the courſe; 
Leſt thro! incaution failing, thou may'ſt be 
A joy to others, a reproach to me, 
So ſhalt thou paſs the goal, ſecure of mind, 
And leave unſkilful ſwiſtneſs far behind. 
Tho! thy fierce rival drove the matchleſs ſteed 
Which bore Adra/tus, of celeſtial breed 
Or the fam'd race thro” all the regions known, 
That whirl'd the car of proud Laomedin. 
Thus, (nought unſaid) the much-adviſing ſage 
Concludes ; then ſat, ſtiff with unwieldy age. 
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Next bold Merimes was ſeen to riſe, 

The laſt, but not leaſt ardent for the prize. 

They mannt their feats ; the lots their place diſpoſe,* 
(Roll'd in his helmet, theſe Achilles throws.) 
Voung Neftrr leads the race: ,Eumeles then; 


| And next the brother of the king of men: 


Thy lot, Merionas, the fourth was caſt ; 
And far the braveſt, Diomed, was laſt. 
They ſtand in order an impatiant train; 


\ Pelides points the barrier on the plain, 


And ſends before old Phenix to the place, 
To mark the racers, and to judge the race. 
At once the courſers from the barrier bound; 


1 The lifted ſcourges all at once reſound; 


Their heart, their eyes, their voice they ſend before ; 
And up the champain thunder from the ſhore: 
Thick, where they drive, the duſty clouds ariſe, 
And the loſt courſer in the whirlwind flies; 
Looſe on their ſhoulders the long manes reclin'd 
Eloat in their ſpeed, and dance upon the wind: 
The ſmoaking chariots, rapid as they bound, 
Now ſeem to touch the ſky, and now the ground, 
While hot for fame, and conqueſt all their care, 
2 o'er his flying courſer hung in air) 

rect with ardour, pois'd upon 4 rein, 
They pant, they ſtretch, they ſhout along the plain. 
Now, (the laſt compals fetch'd around * goal) 
At the near prize each gathers all his ſoul, 
Each burns with double hope, with double pain, 
Tears up the ſhore, and thunders tow'rd the main. 
Firſt flew Eumelus on Pheretian ſteeds; 
With thoſe of Tros, bold Diamed ſucceeds : 
Cloſe on Eumelus back they puff the wind, 
And ſeem juſt mounting on his car behind; + 
Full on his neck he feels the ſultry breeze, 
And hov'ring o'er, their ſtretching ſhadows ſees. 
Then had he loſt, or left a doubtful prize ; 
But angry Phebus to Tydides flies, 


Strikes 


Re 
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According to theſe lots the charioteers took 
their places; but to know whether they ſtood all 
in an equal front, or one behind the other, is a dif- 
ficulty. The ancients were of opinion that they 
did not ſtand in one front; becauſe it is evident that 
he who had the firſt lot, had a great advantage of 
the other charioteers: if he had not, why ſhoald 
Achilles caſt lots? Some are of opinion that they all 
ſtood abreaſt at the barrier, and that the firſt would 
ſtill have a ſufficient advantage, as he was nearer the 
bound, and ſtood within the reſt; whereas the 
others muſt take a larger circle, and conſequently 
were forced to run a greater compals of ground, 
Phenix was placed as an inſpeCtor of the race, that 


5 


N OT ES. 

is, he was to make report whether they had obſerved 
the laws of the race in their ſeveral turnings The 
ancients ſay that the charioteers ſtarted at the Sigaum, 
where the ſhips of Achilles lay, and ran towards the 
Rheteum, from the ſhips towards the ſhores. But 
Ariftarchus affirmed that they ran in the compaſs of 
ground five fadia, which lay between the wall and 
the tents toward the ſhore. a a 

t A more natural image than this could not be 
| thought of. The poet makes us ſpeRators of the 
race, we ſee Diomed preſſing upon Eumelus ſo 
cloſely, that his chariot feems to climb the chariot 
of Eumelus, 
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Strikes from his hand the ſcourge, and renders vain 
His matchleſs horſes' labour on the plain. | 
Rage fills his eye with anguiſh, to ſurvey * 

'* Snatch'd from 2 hope, the glories of the day. 

The fraud celeſtial Pallas ſees with pain, 

Springs to her knight, and gives the ſcourge again, 
And fills his ſteeds with vigour. At a ſtroke, 

She breaks his rivaPs chariots from the yoke ; 

No more their way the ſtartled horſes held ; 

The car revers'd came rattling on the field; 

Shot headlong from his ſeat, beſide the Wheel, 
Prone. on the duft th* unhappy maſter fell; 

His batter'd face and elbows ſtrike the 


grou nd; 
Noſe, mouth and front, one undiſtinguiſh*d wound: | 


Grief ſtops his voice, a torrent drowns his eyes 

Before him far the glad Tzdides flies; 

Minerva's ſpirit drives his matchleſs pace, 

And crowns:him victor of the labour'd race. 
The next, tho' diſtant, Menelaus ſucceeds ; 

While thus young Neſter animates his ſteeds. 

Now, now, my gen'rous pair, exert your force ; 

Not that we hope to match Tydides horſe, 

Since great Minerva wings their rapid way, 

And gives their lord the honour oi the day. 

But reach Atrides ! ſhall his mare out-go 

Your ſwiftneſs ? vanquiſh'd by a female foe ? 

Thro? your negleR, it lagging on the plain 

The laſt ignoble gift be all we gain; 

No more {hall Neftor's hand your food ſupply, 

The old man's fury riſes, and ye die. 

Haſte then; yon narrow road before our ſight 

Preſents th* occaſion, could we uſe it right. 
Thus he. The courſers at their maſter's threat 

With quicker ſteps the ſounding champain beat. 

And now Antilochus with nice — 

Obſerves the compaſs of the hollow way. 

*T was where by force of wintry torrents torn, 

Faſt by the road a precipice was worn: 

Here, where but one could paſs, to ſhun the throng 

The Spartan hero's chariot ſmoak'd along. 

Cloſe up the vent'rous youth reſolves to = "Ir 

Still edging near, and bears him tow'rd the ſteep. 

Atrides, trembling, caſts his eye below, 

And wonders at the raſhneſs of his foe. 


| 


Hold, ſtay your ſteeds —— What madneſs thus to 
ride | | 

This narrow way ? Take larger field (he cry'd) 

Or both muſt fall— Atrides cry'd in vain; 

He flies more faſt, and throws up all the rein. 


Far as an able arm the diſk can ſend, 


When youthful rivals their full force extend, 
So far, Antilechus ! thy chariot flew 
Pefore the king: he, cautious, backward drew 
His horſe compell'd; foreboding in his fears 
The rattling ruin of the claſhing cars, 
The flound ring courſers rolling on the plain, 
And conquelt loſt thro' frantic haſte to gain. 
But thus upbraids his rival as he flies; 
Go, furious youth ! ungen'rous and unwiſe! 
Go, but expect not I'll the prize reſign ; 
Add perjury to fraud, and make it thine— 
Then to his. ſteeds with all his force he cries; 
Be ſwift, be vig'rous, and regain the prize! 
Your rivals, deſtitute of youthful force, 
With fainting knees ſhall labour in the courſe, 
And yield the glory your's.—The ſteeds obey; | 
Already at their heels they wing their way, 
And ſeem already to retrieve the day. 

Meantime the Grecians in a ring beheld - 
The courſers bounding o'er the duſty field. 
The firſt who mark'd them was the Cretan king; 
High on a riſing ground, above the ring, 
The monarch fat; from whence with ſure ſurvey 
He well obſerv'd the chief who led the way, 
And heard from far his animating cries, 


And ſawi the foremoſt ſteed with tharpen'd eyes; 


On whoſe broad front, a blaze of ſhining white, 
Like the full moon, ſtood obvious to the ſight. 
He ſaw; and riling, to the Greeks begun: 

Are yonder horſe diſcern'd by me alone? 

Or can ye, all, another chict ſurvey, 

And other ſteeds, than lately led the way? 
Thoſe, tho? the ſwifteſt, by ſome God with-held, 
Lie ſure diſabled in the middle field: 

For ſince the goal they doubled, round the plain 
I ſearch to find them, but I ſearch in vain. 
Perchance the rcins forſook the driver's hand, 
And, turn'd too ſhort, he tumbled on the ſtrand, 
Shot 


WH 
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* We have ſeen Diamed ſurrounded with innu- 
merable dangers acting in the moſt perilous ſcenes 
of blood and death, yet never ſhed one tear: and 


now he weeps on a ſmall occaſion, for af mere 


trifle: this muſt be, aſcribed to the nature of. man- 
kind, who are often tranſported with trifles; and 


there are certain unguarded moments in every man's 
life; fo that he who cauld meetthe, greateſt;dangers' 
FW 


1 No. 18. 


9 
with intrepidity, my through anger be betrayed 
into an indecency. ' Probably the quarrel of Ap 
with Diomed was perſonal ; Row he offered him 
a violence in the fifth book, and Apalls {till reſents 
it. The fiction of Minerva's aſſiſting Diamed is 
grounded upon his being ſo wiſe as to take a coup'e 
of whips to prevent any miſchance : ſo that Hife. 
or Pallas, may be ſaid. to lend him oue. 0 
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Shot from the Chariot ; while his cout ſers ſtray 
With frantic fury from the deſtin'd 2 Nas 
Riſe then ſome other, and inform my ſight, 
For thele dim eyes, pertiaps, diſcern not right) 
Yet ſure he ſeems, to judge by ſhape and air, 
The great AÆteliam chief, renown'd in war, 
Old man! ¶Oiius raſhly thus replies) 
Thy tongue tov haſtily confers the prize. 
Of thoſe who view the courſe, nor ſharpeſt ey'd, 
Nor youngeſt, yet the readieſt to decide, 
Eumelus ſteeds high-bounding in the chace, 
Still, as at firſt, unrivall'd lead the tace: 
I well diſcern him, as he fakes the rein, 
And hear his ſhouts victorious o'er the plain. 
Thus he. [domeneus incens'd rejoin'd. 
Barb'rous of words! and arrogant of mind * 
Contentious prince, of all the Greeks befide 
The laſt in merit, as the firſt in pride. 
To vile reproach what anſwer can we make ? 
A.goblet or a tripod let us ſtake, 
And be the king the judge. The moſt unaviſe 
Will learn their raſhneſs when they pay the price. 
He ſaid: and 4jax by mad paſſion borne, 
Stern had reply d; fierce ſcorn inhancing ſcorn 
To fell extremes. But Theft?” god-like ſon 
Awful amidſt them roſe, and thus begun: 
Forbear, ye chiefs! reproachful to contend; \ ? 
Much would ye blame, ſhould others thus 4 
offend: | 
And lo! th' approaching ſteeds your conteſt end. 
No ſooner had he ſpoke, but thund' ring near, 
Prives, thro' a ſtream of duſt, the charioteer; 
High o'er his head the circling laſh he wields: 
His bounding horſes ſcarcely touch the fields: 
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His car amidſt the duſty whirlwind roll'd, | 
* 7 with the mingled blaze of tin and gold, 
Refulgent thro* the cſoud: no eye could find 
The track his flying whcels had left behind: 


And the fierce couriers urg' d their rapid pace 


So ſwift, it Teem'd a flight, and not a race. 
Now victor at the goal Tydi4es flands, a 
Quits his- bright ear, and ſprings upon the ſands; 
From the hot ſteeds the ſweaty torrents ſtream; 
The well-ply'd whip 4s hung athwart the beam; 
With joy brave $thenelus receives the prize, | 
The tripod-vaſe, antl dame with radiant eyes: 
Theſe to the ſhips his train triumphant leads, 
The chief himfelf unyokes the panting ſteeds. 

ks Neft:r follows (who by art, not force; 
Atrides) ſecond in the courſe. 
Behind, A#rides urg*d the race, more near 
Than to the courfer in his [wift career 
The following cer, juſt touching with his heel, 
And bruthing with his tail the whirling wheel. 
Such, and {0 narrow now the ſpace between 
The riva's, late ſ-diſtart on the green; 
So ſoon ſwift Athe ber loſt ground regain'd, 


One length, one moment had the race obtain'd. 


Meriom pur ſu'd, at greater diſtance ſtill, 
Wich tardier courſers, and inferior {kill. 
Laſt came, Admetus! thy unhappy ſon; 
Slow drazg'd the ſteeds his batter'd chariot on: 
Achilles ſau, and pitying thus begun: 

Behold! the man whoſe matchleſs art fu 


rpaſt 
The ſons of Greece! the ableſt, yet the laſt! 


Fortune denies, but juſtice bids us pay t & 

Since great Tydides bears the firſt away 

To him, the ſecond honouts of the day. 1 
The 
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Nothing could he more naturally imagined than 
this contention at a horſe-race: the leaders were di- 
vided into parties, and each was intereſted for his 
friend: the poet had a two-fold deſign, not only to 
.embelliſh and diverſify his poem by ſuch natural! 
circumſtances, but alſo to ſhew us, from the con- 
duct of Ajax, that paſſionate men betray themſelves 
into follies, and are themſelves guilty of the faults 
of M hich they aceuſe others. It is with a particular 
decency that Hemer makes Achilles the arbitrator 
between / Lcomeneus and Ajax : Agamemnon was his 
ſuperior in the army, but as Achilles exhibited the 
ſhows, he was the, proper judge of any difference 
that ſhould ariſe about them. 140 the conteſt been 
between Ajax and {domeneus, conſidered as ſoldiers, 
the cauſe muſt have been brought before Agamem- 
non; but as they are to be conſidered as ſpectators of 
the games, they ought to be determined by Achilles. | 


A brain Ah "IT 
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NOT Es. | 
t may not be unneceffary juſt to obſerve to the rea- 
der the judiciouſneſs of Homer's conduct in making 
Achilles exhibit the games, and not \{gamemnan:: 
Achilles is the hero of the poem, and conſequent!| 
muſt be the chief actor in all the great ſcenes of it: 
he had remained inactive during a great part of the 
poem, yet the poet makes his very inactivity con- 
tribute to the carrying on the deſign of his ad: 
and to ſupply his abſence from many of the buſy 
ſcenes of the preceding of it, he-now in the 
condufon makes him almoſt the ſole agent: by 
theſe means he leaves a noble ea of his hero upon 
the mind of his reatler ; as he raifetl our expectations 
when the brought him vpon the ſtage of action, fo 
he 3 go off with the utmoſt pomp and 
applauſe. | 

1 Achilles here intends to ſhew, that it is not 
juſt, fortune ſhould rule over virtue, but that a brave 


man 
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And then Eumelus had receiv'd the prize, 
But youthful Neftor, jealous of his fame, 
Th' award oppoſes, and aſſerts his claim, 
Think not (he cries) I tamely will refign 
O Peleus fon ! the mare ſo juſtly mine. 
What if the Gods, the ſkilful to confound, 
Have thrown the horſe and horſeman to the 
g ound? 
Perhaps he ſought not heav'n by ſacrifice, 
And vows omitted forfeited the prize. 
lf yet (diſtinction to thy friend to ſhew, 
And pleafe a ſoul defirous to beſtow,) 
Some gift muſt grace Ewmelus view thy ſtore 
Of beauteous handmaids, ſteeds, and ſhining ore, 
An ample preſent let him thence receive, 
And Greece {hall praiſe thy gen'rous thitſt to give. 
But this, my prize, I never ſhall forego ; “ 
This, who but touches, warriors! is my foe. 
Thus ſpake the youth, nor did his words offend; 
Pleas'd with the well-turn'd flatt'ry of a friend, 
Achilles ſmibd: the gift propos'd (he cry'd) 
Antilschus ! we (hall ourſelf provide. 
With plates of braſs the corſelet cover'd o'er, 
fl lame renown'd Aſlerpæus wore) 
hoſe glittring margins rais'd with ſilver ſhine ; 
(No vulgar gift) Eumelus, ſhall be thine. 
He ſaid: Aulomedon at his command 
The corſelet brought, and gave it to his hand. 
Diſtinguiſh'd by his friend, his boſotn glows 
With gen'rous joy: then Menalaiis roſe; 
The herald plac'd the ſceptre in his hands, 
And ſtill'd the clamour of the ſhouting bands. 


__—_— 
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The Greeks conſent with loud applauding cries, 
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Not without cauſe incens'd at Neftor's ſon, 
And inly grieving, thus the king begun : 

The praiſe of wiſdom, in thy youth obtain'd, 
An act fo raſh /Artilachus) has feind. 
Robb'd of my glory and my juſt reward, 
To you, O Grectens ! be my wrong dec lar'd: 
So not a leader ſhall our conduct blame, 


| » g 
Or judge me envious of a rival's fame, 


But ſhall not we, ourſelves, the truth maintain ? 
What needs appealing in a fact ſo plain? 
What Greek ſhall blame me, if I bid thee riſe, 
And vindicate by oath th' ill-gotten prize. 
Riſe if thon dar'ſt, before thy chariot ſtand, 
The driving ſcourge high-lifted in thy hand, 
And touch thy — and ſwear, thy whole intent} 
Was but to conquer, not to circumvent, | 
Swear by that God whoſe liquid arms ſurround 
The globe, and whole dread earthquakes heave the 
round. 

The kin chief with calm attention heard; 
Then mildly thus: Excuſe, if youth have err'd; 
Superior as thou art, forgive th' offence, 

Nor I thy equal, or in years, or ſenſe, 

Thou know'ſt the errors of unripen'd age, 

Weak are it's counſels, headlong is it's rape. 

The prize I quit, if thou thy wrath reſign ; 

The mare, or aught thou aſk'f, be freely thine, 

Ere I become (from thy dear friendthip torn) 

Hateful to thee, and to the Gods forſworn. 
So ſpake Antilachus and at the word. 

The mare conteſted to the king reſtor'd. 

Joy ſwells his ſoul, as when the vernal grain; 
ifts the green ear above the ſpringing plain, 


1— 


| NOTE S. 
2 who had performed his duty, and who did not 
ring upon himſelf his misfortune, ought to have 
the cecompence he has deſerved : and this principle 
is quit, provided we do not reward him at the ex- 
pence of another's right: Eumelus is a Thefſalian, 
and it is probable Achilles has a partiality to his 
countryman. 
* There is an air of bravery in this diſcourſe of 
Auiſochus : he ſpeaks with the generality of a gal- 
lant ſoldier, ml Se his honour to his intereſt ; 
he tells Achilles if he pleaſes he may make Eumelus 
a richer preſent than his prize; he is not concerned 
for the value of it, but as it was the reward of vie- 
#ory, he would not reſign it, Hecauſe that would be 
an acknowledgment that Zumelus deſerved it. The 
ctiaraQter of Antilachus is admirably ſuſtained through 
this whole epiſode; he is a very ſenſible man, but 


8 


\ 
. 


. 


: 
{ 


tranſported with youthful heat, and ambitious of ; 


glory: his raſhneſs in driving ſs furiouſly againſt 


1 


* „ he 
NOTES. * 

Menelaus muſt be imputed to this; but his paſſions 
being gratified by the conqueſt in the race, his rea- 


ſon again returns, he owns his error, and is full 
of reſignation to Menelans. 

+ It is evident from hence, that all. fraud was 
forbid in the chariot- race; but it is not very plain 
what unlawful deceit An/ileebus uſed againſt Mene- 
laus : perhaps Antiluhus in his haſte had declined 
from the race-grownd, and avoided ſome of the un- 
even places of it, and conſequently took an unfair 
advantage of his atverſary ; or perhaps his driving 
ſo furiouſly againſt Menelaus, as to endanger both 
their chariots and their lives, might be reckoned 
foul play; and therefore An/i/oc/us refuſes to take 
the oath, Be - 

+ As the dew raiſes the blades of corn, that are 
for want of it weak and depreſſed, and by per- 
vading the pores of the corn animates and makes 
fourifh, ſo did the behaviour of Anlilochus raile the 
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The fields their vegetable life renew, | 
And laugh and glitter with the morning dew : 
Such joy the Spartan's ſhining face o'er "> Wy 
And lifted his gay heart, while thus he ſaid. 
Still may our ſouls, O gen'rous youth! agree, 
"Tis. now Atrides' turn to yield to thee. 
Raſh heat perhaps a moment might controul, 
Not break the ſettled temper of thy ſoul. 
Not but (my friend) *tis ſtill the wiſer way 
To wave contention with ſuperiot ſway ; 
For ah | how few, who ſhould like thee offend, 
Like thee, have talents to regain the friend? 
To plead indulgence, and thy fault atone, 
Suffice thy father's merits, and thy own : 
 Gen'rous alike, for me, the fire and ſon 
e&tlave greatly ſuffer'd, and have greatly done. 
I yield ; that all may know, my ſoul can bend, 
Nor is my pride preferr'd before my friend. 
He ſaid; and pleas'd his Paſſion to command, 
Reſign'd the courſer to Noemzn's hand, 
Friend of a youthful chief: himſelf content, 
The ſhining charger to his veſſel ſent. 


NOTE $. 
dejected mind of Menelaus, exalt his ſpirits, and 
reſtore him to a full ſatisfaction. 

*- The poet in our opinion preferves a great deal 
of decency towards this old hero and venerable coun- 
ſellor: he gives him an honorary reward for his 
ſuperior wiſdom, and therefore Achilles calls it a 
prize, and nota prefent. The moral of Homer is, 
that princes ought no leſs to honour and recompenſe 
thoſe who excel in wiſdom-and counſel, than thoſe 


who are capable of actual ſervice; Achilles, per- 


haps, had a double view in paying him this reſpect, 
not only out of deference to his age and wiſdom, 
but alſo becauſe he had in a manner won the prize 
by the advice he gave his ſon: ſo that Neftor may 
be ſaid to have conquered in the perſon of Antils- 
ehus. | 


+ This ſpeech is admirably well adapted to the 


character of Neftor : he aggrandizes, with an in- 


—_—— 


firraity peculiar to ages his own exploits. Neither 


Sit any blemiſh to the character of Nefor thus to 
be a little talkative about his own atchievements: 


to have deſcribed him otherwiſe, would have been 


an outrage to human nature, inaſmuch as-the wiſeſt 
manliving i ot free from the infirmities of man; 
and as every flags of life has ſome imperfection pe- 
culiar to itſelf. The reader may obſerve that the 
old man takes abundance of pains to give reaſons 
how his rivals came to be victors in the chariot- 
race: he is very ſolicitous to make it appear that 


it was net through any want of ſkill or power in!“ 


— —„—-— 


The golden talents Merian next obtain'd; 
The fifth reward, the double bowl, zxemain'd. - 
Achilles this to rev'rend Neftor bears, | 
And thus the purpoſe of his gift declares. | 
Accept thou this, O ſacred fire ! (he ſaid) “ 
In dear memorial of Patraclus dead; 
Dead, and for ever loſt Patroclus lies, 
For ever ſnatch'd from our defiring eyes! 
Fake thou this token of a grateful heart, 
Tho! *tis not thine to hurl the diſtant dart, 
The quoit to tofs, the pond'rous mace to wield, 
Or urge the race, or wreſtle on the field. 
Thy preſent vigour age has overthrown, 
But left the glory of the paſt thy own. 
He ſaid, and plac'd the goblet at his fide ; 
With joy, the venerable king reply'd. f 
Wiſely and well, my ſon, thy words have prov'd+ 
A ſenior honour'd, and a friend belov'd! 


| Too true it is, deſerted of my ſtrength, 


Theſe wither'd arms and limbs have fail'd at length. 
Oh! had I now that force I felt of yore, 


Known thro' Bupraſium and the Pylian ſhore ! 
| Victorious 


„ 


NOTE S. 
himſelf: and in our opinion Neſtor is never more 
vain-glorious than in this recital of his own diſap- 
pointment. It is for the ſame reaſon he repeats the 
words in the text above: he obtrudes (by that re- 
petition) the diſadvantages under which he labour- 
ed, upon the obſervation of the reader, for fear he 
ſhould impute the loſs of the victory to his want of 
ſkill. Neſtor ſays that theſe Moltones overpowered 
him by their number. The critics have laboured 
hard to explain this difficulty; they tell us a formal 
ſtory, that when Neſtor was ready to enter the liſts 
againſt theſe brothers, he objected againſt them as 
unfair adverfaries, (for it muſt be remembered that 
they were monſters that grew together, and con- 
ſequently had four hands to Nor two) but the 
judges would not allow his plea,” but determined, 
that as they grew together, ſo they ought to be con- 
ſidered as one man. Others tell us that they 


brought "ſeveral chaxiotg into the - liſt, whoſe cha- 


riotesrs combined together in favour of Zurytus and 
Creatus, theſe brother- monſters. Others fay, that 
the multitude of the ſpectators conſpired to diſ- 


- appoint Neftor. We thought it neceſſary to give 


the reader theſe ſeveral conjectures, that he might 
underſtand why Neftor ſays he was overpowered by 
numbers ; and alſo,” becauſe it confirms a former ob- 
ſervation, that Neftor is very careful to draw his 


| own picture in the ſtrongeſt colours, and to ſhew i 


m the faireſt light, 
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Victorious then in ey'ry ſolemn game, 
Ordain'd to Amarynces mighty name; 
The bravo Eperans gave my glory way, 
Atdlians, Pylians, all reſign'd the day. 
E quell'd Clytemedes in fights of hand, 
And backward hurl'd Aucæus on the ſand, 
Surpaſt Iphiclus in the ſwift career, 
Phyleus and Polydorus, with the ſpear... 
The ſons of A#zr won the prize of horſe, 
But won by numbers, not by art or force: 
For the fam'd twins, impatient to ſurvey 
Prize after prize by Neftor borne away, 
Sprung to their car; and with united pains _ 
On laſh'd the courſers, while one rul'd the reins. 
Such once I was! Now to theſe taſks ſucceeds 
A younger race, that emulate our deeds : 
I yield alas! (to age who mult not yield? ) 

ho” once the foremoſt hero of the field. 
Go thou, my fon ! by gen'rous friend{hip led, 
With martial honours decorate the dead; 
While pleas'd I take the gift thy hands preſent, 
(Pledge of benevolence, and kind intent) 
Rejoic'd, of all the num'rous Greeks, to ſee 
Not one but honours ſacred age and me: 
Thoſe due diſtinctions thou fo well canſt pay, 
May the juſt Gods return another day. 


Proud of the gift, thus ſpake the Full of Days: 


Achilles heard him, prouder of the praiſe. 
The prizes next are order'd to the field, 

For the bold champions who the Cæſus wield. 
A ſtately mule, as yet by toils unbroke, 

Of ſix years age, unconſcious of the yoke, 

Is to the Circus led, and firmly bound; 

Next ſtands a goblet, maſly, large, and round. 
Achilles riſing thus: Let Greece excite 

Iwo heroes equal to this hardy fight; 

Who dares his foe with lifted arms provoke, 
And ruſh beneath the long-deſcending {troke ? 
On whom Apollo ſhall the palm beſtow, 
And whom the Greeks ſupreme by conqueſt know, 
This mule his dauntleſs labours ſhall repay ; 
The vanquiſh'd bear the maſſy bowl away. 

This dreadful combat great Epcus choſe, 
High o'er the croud, enormous bulk ! he roſe, 
And ſeiz'd the beaſt, and thus began to ſay : 
Stand forth ſome man, to bear the bowl away ! 
17 of his ruin:) for who dares deny 
his mule my right? th' undoubted victor I. 


ö 


| The great Meci/theus ; who in days of yore 2 


: 


N 


A female captive, valu'd but at four.“ 


i 


Others, *tis own'd, in fields of battle ſhine, 
But the firſt honours of this fight are mine; 
For who excels in all? Then let my foe 
Draw near, but firſt his certain fortune know, 
Secure, this hand hall his whole frame confound, 
Maſh all his bones, and all his body pound: 
So let his friends be nigh, a needful train 
To heave the batter'd carcaſe off the plain. 
The giant ſpoke ; and in a ſtupid gaze 
The hoff beheld him, ſilent with amaze ! 
Twas thou, Zuryalus ! who durſt aſpire 
To meet his might, and emulate thy fire, 


In T heban games the nobleſt trophy bore, 

(The games ordain'd dead Oedipus to grace) 

And ſingly vanquiſh'd the Cadmæan race. 

Him great Tydides urges to contend, 

Warm with the hopes of conqueſt for his friend, 

Officious with the cincture girds him round; 

And to his wriſt the gloves of death are bound. 

Amid the circle now each champion flands, 

And poiſes high in air his iron hands; 

With claſhing gantlets now they fiercely cloſe, } 

Their crackling jaws re-echo to the blows, 

And painful ſweat from all their members flows. 

At length Epeus dealt a weighty blow 

Full on the cheek of his unwary foe ; 

Beneath that pond'rous arm's reſiſtleſs ſway 

Down dropt he, nerveleſs, and extended lay. 

As a large fiſh, when winds and waters roar, 

By ſome huge billow daſh'd againſt the ſhore, 

Lies panting : not leſs batter'd with his wound, 

The bleeding hero pants upon the ground. 

To rear his fallen foe, the victor lends, 

Scornful, his hand; and gives him to his friends; 

Whoſe arms ſupport him, reeling thro' the throng. 

And dragging his diſabled legs along; 

Nodding, his head hangs down, his ſhoulder 

o'er ; 

His mouth and noſtrils pour the clotted gore; 

W rapt round in miſts he lies, and loſt to thought ;. 

His friends receive the bowl, too dearly bought. 
The third bold game Achilles next demands, 

And calls the wreſtlers to the level ſands : 

A maſly tripod for the victor lies, 

Of twice ſix oxen it's reputed price; 

And next, the loſer's ſpirits to reſtore, 
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Scarce 


NOTE S. 
* A certain female critic highly reſents the 
aFcont put upon her ſex by the ancients, who ſet 


{it ſeems) thrice the value upon a 7ripsd as upon a 


beautiful female flave: nay, ſhe is afraid the value 
No. 19. 


; 


— 


NOT ES 
of women is not raiſed even in our days; for ſhe 
lays there are curious perſons now living, who had 
rather have a true antique kettle, than the fineſt 
woman alive, We confeſs we entirely agree with. 
4 L the 
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Scarce did the chief the vig' rous ſtrife propoſe, 

When tow'r-like Ajax and Ces role. 

Amid the ring each nervous rival flands, 

Embracing rigid with implicit bands: 

Cloſe lock'd above, their heads and arms are mixt; 

Below, their planted feet at diſtance fixt: | 

Like two ſtrong rafters which the builder forms, “ 

Proof to the wintry wind and howling ſtorms, 

Their tops connected, but at wider ſpace 

Fixt on the center ſtands their ſolid baſe. 

Now to the graſp each manly body bends; 

The humid {weat from ev'ry pore deſcends; 

Their bones reſound with blows : ſides, ſhoulders, 
thighs, 

Swell to eachgripe, and bloody tumours. riſe. 

Nor could 1 for his art renown'd, 

Oferturn the ſtrength of Ajax on the ground; 

Nor could the ſtrength of Ajax overthrow 

The watchful caution of his artful foe, 

While the long ſtrife ev'n tir'd the lookers-on, 

Thus to . — ajeat Telamon. | 

Or let me lift thee, chief, or lift thou me: 

Prove we our force, and Feve the reſt decree. 0 


Nor weary out your 
Le both have won: let others who excel. 


He ſaid; and ftraining, heav'd him off the ground 
With matchleſs ſtrength ; that time Uly//es found 
The ſtrength t' evade, and where the nerves combine 
His ankle ſtruck: the giant fell ſupine ; 

Uly/Jes following, on his boſom lies; 

Shouts of applauſe run rattling thro' the ies. 

Ajax to lift, Ulyſſes next-ellays, 

He barely ſtirr'd him, but he could not raiſe :+ 
His knee I+ck'd faſt, the foe's attempt deny'd ; - 
And grappling cloſe, they tumble fide by tide. 
Defil'd with honourable duſt, they roll, . 
Still breathing ſtrife, and unſubdu'd of ſoul.: 8 
Again they rage, again to combat riſe; | 
When great Achilles thus divides the prize. ? 


—— Oc 
th. 


| Cilean Ajax riſes to the race; 
4 Uly/es next; and he whole ſpeed ſurpaſt 


— 


Your noble vigour, oh my friends, reſtrain; 
n'rous firength in vain, 


Now prove that proweſs you have prov'd ſo well. 
The hero's words the willing chiefs obey, -. 
From-their-tir'd bodies wipe the duſt away, | 
And, cloth'd anew, the following games furvey. # 4 
And now ſucceed the gifts, :ordain'd to grace .. 
The youths contending in the rapid race. | 
A ſilver urn that full 11x meaſures held, = 
By none in weight or workmanſhip-excell'd:- 
$:domian artiſts taught the frame to ſhine, . 
Elaborate, with artifice divine ; it 
Whence Traian ſailors did the prize tranſport, 
And gave to Thoas at the Lemnian port: 
From him deſcended good Humaus heir'd 
The glorious gift; and, for Lycagn ſpar d, 
To brave Patreclus gave the rich reward. 


Now, the ſame hero's funeral rites to grace, 


It ſtands the prize of ſwiftneſs in the race, 
A well-ted ox was for the ſecond plac'd; 


1 And half a talent muſt content the laſt. 


Achilles riſing then beſpoke the train 

Who hope the palm of ſwiftneſs to obtain, i 

Stand forth, and bear theſe prizes from the plain. 
The hero ſaid, and ſtarting from his place, 


His youthful equals, Neftor's ſon the laſt. 


{| Rang'd in a line the ready racers ſtand ; 
4 Pelides points the barrier with his hand; 


All ſtart at once; Oileus led the race; 


The next Uly/es, meas'ring pace with pace; 


Behind him, diligently cloſe, he ſped, 

As cloſely follow ing as the running thread 

The ſpindle follows, and diſplays the charms 

Of the fair ſpinſter's breaſt, and moving arms: 
| Graceful 


NOTES. 

the lady, and muſt impute ſuch opinions concerning 
the fair ſex to want of taſte in both ancients and 
moderns : the reader may remember that theſe 7ri- 
pods were of no uſe, but made entirely for ſhow ; ; 
and conſequently the molt ſatyrical critic could only 
ſay, the woman and ?riped ought to have borne an I 
equal value. | ; 

* The poſture of wreſtling was thus: their heads 
leaned one againft the other, like the rafters that 
ſupport the roof of a houſe ; at the foot they are 


disjointed, and ſtand at a greater diſtance, which 
naturally paints the attitude of body in theſe two 
wreſtlers, while they comend for victory. | 

+ The poct by this «circumſtance excellently 


NOTES. 
maintains the character of Ajax, who has all along 
been deſcribed as a ſtrong, unwieldy warrior: he is 


ſo heavy that Ulyſes can ſcarce lift him. The 


words that follow will bear a different meaning, 


either that Ajax locked his leg within that of Uly/es, 
or that Hes did it. If Ajax gave Ulyſſes this ſhock, 
then he may be allowed to have ſome appearance of 
an equality in the conteſt; but if Uly/es gave it, then 
Ajax muſt be acknowledged to have been foiled : but 
it appeared to be otherwiſe to Achilles, who was the 
judge of the field, and therefore he pr them an 
equal prize, becauſe they were equal in the con- 
teſt. | 
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Graceful in motion thus, his foc he phes, 
And treads each ſootſtep ere the duſt can riſe: 
His glowing breath upon his ſhoulders plays; 
Th' admiring Greeks loud acclamations raiſe, 
To bim they give their wiſhes, hearts, and eyes, 
And ſend their fouls before him as he flies. 
Now three times turn'd in proſpect of the goal, 
The panting chief to Pallas lifts his foul: - 
Aſſiſt, O Goddels ! _ in thought he pray'd)* 
And preſent at his thought, deſcends the maid. 
Buoy'd by her heav*nly force, he ſeems to ſwim, 
And feels a pinion lifting ev'ry limb. 
All fierce, and ready now the prize to gain, 
Unhappy 4jax ſtumbles on the plain 
(O'erturn'd by Pallas) where the ſlipp'ry ſhore 
Was clogg'd with ſlimy _ and mingled gore. 
(The ſelt-lame place beſide Patroclus* pyre, 
Where late the ſlaughter'd victims fed the fire) 
Beſmear'd with filth, and blotted o'er with clay, 
Obſcene to ſight, the rueful racer lay; 
The well-fed bull (the ſecond prize) he ſhar'd, 
And left the urn Ce rich reward. 
Then, graſping by the horn the mighty beaſt, 
The baffled hero thus the Greeks addreſt. 
Accurſed fate! the conquelt I forego; 
A mortal I, a Goddeſs was my foe ; 
She urged her fav'rite on the rapid way, 
And Pallas, not Ulyſſes, won the day. 
Thus ſourly wail'd he, ſputt'ring dirt and gore; 
A burſt of laughter echo'd thro? the ſhore. - 


— — 
* 


NOTE s. 
Nothing could be better adapted to the preſent 
circumſtance of Ulyſſes than this prayer: it is ſhort, 
and ought to be ſo, becauſe the time would not al- 
low him to make a longer; nay he prefers this 
petition mentally, all his faculties are ſo bent upon 
the race, that he does not call off his attention from 
it, even to ſpeak ſo ſhort a petition as ſeyen words, 
which comprehended the whole of it: ſuch paſ- 
ſages as theſe ure inſtances of great judgment in the 
oct. 


rivals to the protection which the Gods gave to age. 
By this he inſinuates, that he has ſomething: to 
comfort himſelf with; (for youth is better than 
the prize) and that he may pretend hereafter to the 
ſame protection, ſince it is a privilege of ſeni- 
Ority. 

H There is great art in theſe tranſient compli- 
ments to Achilles: that hero could not poſſibly ſhew 


his own ſuperiority in theſe games by contending | 
for any of the prizes, becauſe he was the exhibiter 


+ Antilachus comes off very well, and wittily pre- 
vents ratllery; by attributing the victory of his 


i 


Antilochus, more hum'rous than the reſt, 

Takes the laſt prize, and takes it with a jeſt. + 
Why with our wiſer elders ſhould we ſtrive ? 

The Gods ſtill love them, and they always thriuf. 

Ye ſee, to Ajax I muſt yield-the prize ; 

He to LMH, ſtill more age'd and wiſe; 

(A green old age unconſcious of decays, 

That proves the hero born in better days!) 

Behold his vigour in this active race! 

Achilles only boaſts a ſwifter pace: | 

For who can match Achilles! He who can, { 

Muſt yet be more than hero, more than man. 
Thꝰ effect ſucceeds the ſpeech. Pelides cries, 

Thy artful praiſe deſerves a better prize. 


Nor Greece in vain ſhall hear thy friend extoll'd; 


Receive a talent of the purelt gold. 
The youth departs content. The hoſt admire 
'The be of Neſtor, worthy of his fire. 

Next theſe a buckler, ſpear and helm, he brings, 
Caſts on the plain the brazen burthen rings: 
Arms, which of late divine Sarpedon wore, 
And great Patroclus in ſhort triumph bore. 
Stand forth the braveſt of our hoſt ! (he cries) 
Whoever dares deſerve ſo rich a prize, 

Now grace the liſts before our army's ſight, 
And ſheath'd in ſteel, provoke his foe to fight. 
Who firſt the jointed armour ſhall explore, | 
And ſtain his rival's mail with iſſuing gore; 
The ſword, Aftergpeus poſſeſt of old, 

(A Thractan blade, diflin with ſtuds of gold) 


I 


— 
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NOTES. wo 
of the ſports: but Homer has found out a way to 
give him the victory in two of them. In the cha- 
riot- race Achilles is repreſented as being able to con- 
quer every opponent, and though he ſpeaks it him- 
ſelf, the poet brings it in ſo happily, that he ſpeaks 
it without any indecency : and in this place Antila- 
chus with a very good grace tells Achilles, that in 
the foot-race no one can diſpute the prize with 
him. Thus though Diomed and Ulyſſes conquer tn 
the chariot and foot-race, it is only vecauſe Achilles 
is not their antagoniſt, 

| Some of the ancients have been ſhocked at this 
combat, thinking it a barbarity that men in ſport 
ſhould thus contend for their lives. But it is 
evident that they entirely miſtook the meaning and 
intention of Achilles; for he that gave the firſt 
wound was to be accounted the victor. How could 
Achilles promiſe to entertain them both in his tent 
after the combat, if he intended that one of them 
ſhould fall in it? This duel therefore was only a 
trial of (kill, and as fuch ſingle-combats were fre- 
quent in the wars of thoſe ages againſt adverſaries, 
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Shall pay the ſtroke, and grace the ſtriker's ſide: 

"Theſe arms in common tet the chief divide: 

FFeach brave champion, when the combat ends, 

A ſumptuous banquet at our tent attends. _ 
Fierce at the word, uproſe great Tydeus* ſon, 

And the huge bulk of Ajax — 

Clad in refulgent ſteel, on either hand, 

The dreadful chiefs amid the circle ſtand: 

Lows'ring they meet, tremendous to the ſight; 

Fach Argive boſom beats with fierce delight. 

Oppos'd in arms nor long they idly ſtood, 

But thrice they clos'd, and thrice the charge re- 

new'd. 

A furious pals the ſpear of Ajax made 

Thro' the broad ſhield, but at the corſelet ſtay'd: 

Not thus the foe: his jav'lin aim'd above 

The buckler's margin, at the neck he drove. 

But Greece now trembling for her hero's life, 

Bade {hare the honours, and ſurceaſe the ſtrife. 

Yet ſtill the victor's due Tydides gains, * 

With him the fword and ſtudded beltremains. 
Then hurl'd the hero, thund'ring on the ground 

A maſzof iron, (an enormous round) 

WW hoſe weight and ſize the circling Greeks admire, 

Rude from the furnace, and but ſhap'd by fire. 

The mighty Queen Action wont to rear, 

And from his whirling arm diſmiſs in air: 

The giant by Achilles flain, he ſtow'd 

Among his ſpoils this memorable load. 

For this, he bids thoſe nervous artiſts vie, 

That teach the diſk to ſound along the ſky. 

Let him whoſe might.can hurl this bowl, ariſe, 

Who fartheſt Huils it, take it as his prize: 


— 
— — 
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If he be one, enrich'd with large domain 

Of downs for flocks, and arable for grain, 

Small ſtock,of iron needs that man provide: 

His hinds and fwains whole years ſhall be ſupply'd. 

From hence: nor aſk. the neighb' ring city's aid, 

For ploughſhares, wheels, and all the rural trade. 
Stern Polypetes ſtept before the throng, 

And great Leonteus, more than mortal ſtrong ; 

Whote force with rival forces to oppoſe, 

Uprofe great Ajax; up Epeus role. 

Each ſtood in order: firſt Epens threw ; 

High o'erthe wond'ring erouds the whirlingeircle few. 

Leonteus next a little ſpace ſurpaſt, 

And third, the ſtrength of god- like Ajax caſt, 

O'er both their marks it flew ; till fiercely flung. 

From P«lypetes' arm, the diſcus ſung : 

Far, as a ſwain his whirliag ſheephook throws, 

T havdiſtant falls among the grazing cows, 

So paſt them all the rapid circle flies: 

His friends (while loud applauſes ſhake the ſkies) 

With force conjoin'd heave off the weighty prize. 
T hoſe, who in ſkilfuF archery contend 

He next invites the twanging bow to bend: 

And twice ten axes caſts amidſt the round, 

Jen double-edg'd, and ten that ſingly wound.) 

The maſt, which late a firſt-rate galley bore, 

The hero fixes in tke ſandy ſhore: 

To the tall top a milk-white dove they tie, 

The trembling mark at which their arrows fly; 

Whoſe weapon ſtrikes yon flutt'ring bird, ſhall bear 

Theſe two-edg'd axes, terrible in war; 

The ſingle, he, whoſe ſhaft divides the cord. - 

He ſaid : experienc'd Aerion took the word; 


» 
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; NOTES. 
fo this was propoſed only to ſhew the dexterity. of 
the combatants in that exerciſe. 

Achilles in this place acts the part of a very. juſt 
arbitrator: though the combat did not proceed to a 
tull iflue, yet Dicmed had evidently the advantage, 
and conſequently ought to be rewarded as victor, 
becauſe he would have been victorious, had not the 
Greeks interpoſed. The reader may poſſibly wiſh 
that the poet had-given 4jax the prize in ſome of 
theſe conteſts. He undoubtedly was a very.gallant 
{ldier, and he has been deſcribed as repulſing a 
whole army: yet in all theſe ſports he is foiled. 
But perhaps the poet had a double vic in this re- 
preſentation, not only to ſhew, that ſtrength with- 
out conduct is uſually unſucceſsful, but alſo his 
deſigns might be to compliment the Greets his 
countrymen ; by ſhewing that this Ajax, who had 
- xepeUed a whole army. of. Trojans, was not able to 
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conquer any one of the Greciam worthies: for we 
find him overpowered in three of theſe exerciſes. 

+ The poet in this place ſpeaks in the ſimplicity 
of ancient times: the prodigious weight and ſize 
of the quoit 1s deſcribed with a noble plainneſs, 
peculiar to the oriental way, and agreeable to the 
manners of thoſe heroic ages. e does not ſet 
down the. quantity of this enormous piece of iron, 
neither as to it's bigneſs nor weight, but as to the, 
uſe it will be of to him who ſhall gain it. We ſee 
ſrom hence, that the ancients in the prizes they pro- 
poſed, had in view not only the honourable, but the 
uſeful ; a captive for work, a bull for tillage, a quoit 
for the proviſion of iron. Beſides, it muſt be re- 
membered, that in thoſe times iron was very ſcarce ; 


and a fure ſign: of this ſcarcity is, that their arms 
were braſs. 
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And ſkilful Teucer: in the helm they threw 
Their lots inſcrib'd, and forth the latter flew. 
Swift from the ſtring the ſounding arrow flies; 
But flies unbleſt ! No grateful ſacrifice, 

No firſtling lambs, unheedful! didit thou vow 
To Fhzbus, patron of the fhafi and bow. 

For this, thy well-aim'd arrow, turn'd aſide, 
Err'd from the dove, yet cut the cord that ty'd; 
A- down the main- maſt fell the parted ſtring, 
And the free bird to heav'n diſplays her wing: 
Seas, ſhores, and {kies with loud applauſe reſound, 
And Merion eager meditates the wound : 

He takes the bow, directs the ſhaſt above, “ 

And following with his eye the ſoaring dove, 
Implores the God to ſpeed it thro' the ſkies, + 
With vows of firſtling lambs, and grateful ſacrifice, 
The dove, in airy circles as ſhe wheels, 

Amid the clouds the piercing arrows feels; 
Quite thro? and tho? the point it's paſſage found, 
And at his feet fell bloody to the ground. 

The wounded bird, ere yet ſhe breath'd her laſt, 
With flagging wings alighted on the malt, 

A moment hung. and ſpread her pinions there, 
Then ſudden dropt, and left her life in air. 
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From the pleas'd croud new peals of thunder riſe, 
And to the. {hips brave Aerion bears the prize. 
To cloſe the ſun'ral gimes, Achilles lalt 
A mally ſpear amid the circle plac'd. 
And. ample charger of unſullied frame, 
With flow'rs high-wrought, not blacken'd yet 
flame. 
For theſe he bids the heroes prove their art, 
What dext'rous {kilf directs the flying dart. 
Here too great Meri;n hopes the noble prize; 
Nor here diſdain'd the king of men to riſe. 
With joy Pelides faw the honour paid, 
Roſe to the monarch, and reſpectful ſaid: 
'Thee firſt in virtue, as in pow'r ſupreme, 
O King of nations! all the Greets procla m, 
In ev'ry martial game thy worth atteſt, 
And know thee both their greateſt, and their beſt, 
Take then the prize, but let brave Me bear 
This beamy jav'lin in thy brother's war. 
Pleas'd from the hero's lips his praiſe to hear, 
The king to Merion gives the brazen ſpear : 
But, ſet apart for ſacred uſe, commands 
The glitt'ring charger to Taithyb:us* hands, 
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* [t is evident that theſe archers had but one bow, 
as they that threw the quoit had but one quoit ; by 
theſe meaus the one had no advantage over the other, 
becauſe both of them ſhot with the ſame bow. 

+ Teucer is the moſt eminent for archery of any 
through the whole ad, yet he is here excelled by 
Meriones : and the poet aſeribes his miſcarriages to 
neglect of invoking 'Apels, the God of archery ; 
whereas Mericnes, who invokes him, is crowned 
with ſucceſs. There is an excellent moral in this 
paſſage, and the poet would teach us, that without 
addreſſing to heaven we cannot ſucceed : Meriones 
does not conquer becauſe he is the better archer, but 
becauſe he is the better man. 

There is an admirable conduct in this paſſage; 


Agamemman never contended for any of the former 
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prizes, though of much greater value; ſo that he is 
a candidate for this, only to honour Patroclus and 
Achilles, The decency which the poet uſes both 
in the choice of the game, in which Agamemnen is 
about to contend, and the giving him the prize 
without a conteſt, is very remarkable: the game 
was a warlike exerciſe, fit for the general of an 
army; the giving him the prize without a conte 
is a decency judiciouſly obſerved, becaute no one 
ought to be ſuppoſed to excel the general in any 
military art; Agamenmen docs juſtice to his own 
character, for whereas he had been repreſented by 
Achilles in the opening of the poem as a covetqus 
perſon, he now puts 1n for the prize that 1s of the 
teaſt value, and generouſly gives even that to 74. 
thybms, 
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The TWENTY-FOURTH BOOK of the ILIAD.. 


n 


Tur REDEMPTION OF THE Bop or HecToR. 


De Gods deliberate about-the redemption of HeEtor's body, Jupiter ſends Thetis 7 Achilles 7 poſe him fer 
the reſtoring it, and Iris to Priam, to encourage him to ge in perſon,. and treat for it. The old king, notwith-- 
landing the remomſtrances of his queen, makes ready for the journey, i which he is encouraged by an omen from 
Jupiter. He ſets forth in his chariot, with a waggon loaded with'preſents under the charge of Tdzus the herald. 
Mercury deſcends in the ſhape of a young man, and comdutts him to the pavilion of Achilles. Their converſa- 
tion on the way, Priam finds Achilles af his table, caſts himſelf at his feet, and begs for the body of his 125 ; 
Achilles, moved with compaſſion, grants his requeſt, detains him one night in his tent, and the next morning 


ſends him home with the budy the Trojans run out ie meet him, The lamentations of Andromache, Hecuba, 
and Helen, with the ſalemnittes of the funeral. 


The time of twelve days is employed in this book, while the body 4 Hector lies in the tent of Achilles. And as 
many more are ſpent in the truce allaved for his interment. e ſcene 1s partly. m Achilles's camp, and partly 
in I roy. 


KTOW from the finiſh'd games the Grecian 4 The form ſo pleaſing, and the heart ſo kind, 


band That youthful vigour, and that manly mind, 
Seek their black ſhips, and clear the crouded ſtrand: | What toils they ſhar'd, what martial works they 
All ſtretch'd at eaſe the genial banquet ſhare, wrought, 
And pleaſing ſlumbers quiet all their care. What ſeas they meaſur'd, and what fields they. 
Not ſo, Achilles: he, to grief reſign'd, fought ; * 
His friend's dear image preſent to his mind, All paſt before him in remembrance dear, 
Takes his ſad couch, more unobſerv'd to weep, Thought follows thought; and. tear. ſucceeds to 
Nor taſtes the gifts of all-compoling ſleep. | tear. 
Reſtleſs he roll'd around his weary bed, And now ſupine, now prone, the hero lay, 
And all his ſoul on his Patroclus ſed: Now ſhifts bis ſide, impatient for the day: 


Then. 


NOTE XS. | NOTES. 

* There is ſomething very noble in theſe ſenti- all occaſions admirably ſuſtains the character of 
ments of Achilles: he does not recolle& any ſoft þ Achilles; when he played upon the harp in the ninth 
moments, any tenderneſſes that had paſſed between book, he ſung the atchievements of kings; and in 
him and Palroclus, but he revolves the my dith- this place there is an air of greatneſs in his very ſor- 
eulties, the toils by land, and the dangers by ſea, in | rows: Achilles is as much a hero when he weeps, as 


which they had been companions: thus the poet on | when he fights. There is ſomething very inſtructive 
| Bo. 
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Then ſtarting up, diſconſolate he goes 

Wide on the lonely beach to vent his woes. 
There as the ſolitary mourner raves, 

The ruddy morning riſes o' er the waves: 

Soon as it roſe, his furious ſteeds he join'd ; 
The chariot flies, and Hector trails behind. 
And thrice, Patreclus ! round thy monument 
Was Hector dragg'd, then hurry'd to the tent. 
There ſlcep at laſt o'ercomes the hero's „ 0 
While ſoul in duſt th' unhonour'd carcaſe lies, 
But not deſerted by the pitying ſkies. 

For Phebus watch'd it with ſuperior care, * 


Preſerv'd from gaping wounds, and tainting air ; 


And ignominious as it ſwept the field, 
Soca o'er the ſacred corſe his golden ſhield. 


All hear'n was mov'd, and Hermes will'd to 


0 

By ſtealth to ſnatch him from th' inſulting foe : 
But Neptune this, and Pallas this denies, 
And th' unrelenting Empreſs of the ſkies: 
Ere ſince that day 1mplacable to Try, 
What time young Paris, ſimple ſhepherd boy, 
Won by deſtructive luſt (reward obſcene) 
Their charms rejected for the Cyprian Queen. 
But when the tenth celeſtial morning broke ; 
To heav'n aſſembled, thus Apollo ſpoke. 

Unpitying pow'rs! how oft each holy fane 
Has Heer ting'd with blood of victims ſlain? 
And can ye {till his cold remains purſue ?. 
Still grudge his body to the Trojans view? 
Deny to conſort, mother, ſon, and fire, 


The laſt ſad honours of a fun'ral fire ? 


| 


— 


| Is then the dire Achilles all your care ? 

That iron heart, inflexibly ſevere ; 

A lion, not a man, who 8 wide F 

| In ſtrength of rage and impotence of pride, 
Who haſtes to murder with a ſavage joy, 
Invades around, and breathes but to deſtroy, 
Shame is not of his ſoul ; nor underſtood, 

The greateſt evil and the greateſt good. 

Still for one loſs he rages unreſign'd, 

Repugnant to the lot of all mankind; 

To loſe a friend, a brother, or a ſon, | 
Heav'n dooms each mortal, and it's will is done: 
Awhile they ſorrow, then diſmiſs their care; 

Fate gives the wound, and man is born to bear. 
But this inſatiate the commiſſion giv'n 

By fate, exceeds ; and tempts the wrath of heav'n: 
Lo, how his rage diſhoneſt drags along 

Hector's dead earth inſenſible of wrong! 

Brave tho' he be, yet by no reaſon aw'd,. 


e violates the laws of man and God. 


If equal honours by the partial ſkies: 
Are doom'd both heroes, (Juno thus replies) 
If Thetis' fon mult no diſtinction know, 
Then hear, ye Gods! the Patron of the Bow. 
But Hector only boaſts a mortal claim, 
His birth deriving from a mortal dame: 
Achilles of your own æthereal race 
Springs from a Goddeſs by a man's embrace; 
(A Goddeſs by ourſelf to Peleus giv'n, 
A man divine, and choſen friend of heav'n.) 
To grace thoſe nuptials, from the bright abode . 
| Yourſelves were preſent ; where this Minſtrel-God 
(Well- 


NOT XS. 


in this wole repreſentation; it ſhews us the power 
of a ſincere friendſhip, and ſoftens and recommends 
the character of Achilles; the violence he uſed to- 
wards his enemy is alleviated by the ſincerity he 
expreſſes towards his friend ;. he is a terrible enemy, 


but an amiable friend. 


It is the opinion of ſome, that by this ſhield of 
Apollo are meant the clouds that are drawn up by 
the beams of the ſun, which cooling and qualifying 
the ſultrineſs of the air, preſerved the body from 
| But perhaps the poet had ſomething farther 
in his eye when he introduced Apollo upon this 6c- 
calon : Apollo is a phyſician and the God of medica- 
ments; if therefore Achilles uſed any arts to preſervz 
Hector from decay, that he might be able the longer 
to inſult his remains, Apollo may properly be ſaid 


decay. 


to protect it with his Ægis. 


＋ It is with excellent art that the poet carries on 


this part.of the poem : he ſhews that he could have 
contrived another way to recover the body of Hector, 


pf Nrn. | 

but as a God is never to be introduced but when 
human means fail, he rejects - the interpoſition og 
Mercury, makes uſe of ordinary methods, and Pri- 
am redeems his ſon : this gives an air of probability 
to the relation, at the ſame time that it advances the 
glory of Achilles; for the gteateſt of his enemies 
labours to purchaſe his favour, the Gods hold a con- 
ſultation, and a king becomes his ſuppliant. 

This is a very formal condemnation of the 
| morals of Achilles, which Homer puts into the mouth 
of a God. One may ſee from this alone that he 
was far from deſigning his hero a virtuous charac-- 
ter; yet the poet artfully introduces Apollo in the. 
midſt. of his reproaches, intermingling the hero's 
praiſes with his blemiſhes: Brave the he be, &c. 
Thus what is the real merit of Achilles is diſtin- 
guiſhed from what js blameable in his character, 
and we ſee Apollo, or the God of wiſdom, 1s no leſs: 
impartial than juſt in his repreſentation of Achilles, 


— 
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{Vell-pleas'd to fhare the feaſt,) amid the choir 
$1: proud to hymn, and tune his youthful lyre. 
Then thus the Thund'rer checks th' imperial) 
dame: ' \ 
et not thy wrath the court of heav'n inflamez { 
heir merits, nor their honours, are the ſame. | 
But mine, and ev'ry God's peculiar grace 
F lector deſeryes, of all the Troan race: 
S+i11 on our ſhrines his grateful off*rings lay, 
(The only honours men to Gods can pay) 
Nor ever from our ſmoking altar ceaſt 
Ine pure libation, and the holy feaſt. | 
Houwe'er by flealth to ſnatch the corſe away, 
We will not: Thetis guards it night and day. 
ut hafte, and ſummon to our courts above 
he azure Queen; let her perſuaſion move 
Her furious fon from Priam to receive 
The proffer'd ranſom, and the corſe to leave, 
He added. not : and {ris from the ſkies, 
Swift as a whirlwind on the meſſage flies, 
Meteorous the face of Ocean ſweeps, 
Refulgent gliding o'er the ſable deeps. 
Between where Samos wide his foreſts ſpreads, 
And rocky [mbrus lifts it's pointed heads, 
Down plung'd the maid; (the parted waves reſound) 
She plung'd, and inflant ſhot the dark profound. 
As bearing death in the fallacious bait 
From the bent angle ſinks the leaden weight; 
So paſt the Goddeſs thro' the cloſing wave, 
Where Thetis ſorrow'd in her ſecret cave: 
There plac'd amidſt her melancholy train 
(The blue-hair'd ſiſters of the ſacred main) 
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Penſive ſhe lat, revolvirg ſates to come, 
And wept her god-like {:n's approaching doom.“ 
Then thus the Goddef(s of the painted bow. 
Ariſe, O Thertrs! from thy ſeats below, 
"11s Zove that calls. And why (the dame replies) 
Calls Je his Thetrs to the hatcd Kies: 
Sad object as J am for heav'nly fight ! 
Ah may my ſorrows ever ſhun the light 
Howc'er:be heav'n's Almighty Sire chcy*d — 
She ſpake, and veil'd her head in ſable ſhade, 
Which, flowing long, her graceful perſon clad 
And forth the pac'd, mazeſtically ſad. 
T hen thro? the world of waters, th ey repair 
[The way fair Iris led) to upper ar. 
The deeps dividing, o'er the coaft they riſe, 
Aud touch with momentary flight the ſkies. 
There jn the light'ning's blaze the Sire they found, 
And all the Gods in ſhining Tynod round. 
T hetis apptoach'd with anguith in her face, 
'/Ainerva riſing, gave the mourner place) 
Ev'n Zuns fought her ſorro«s to conſole, 
And offer'd from her hand the nectar bowl: 
She taſted, and reſign'd it: then began 
The ſacred Sire of Gods and mortal man: 
Thou com'ſt, fair Thelis, but with grief o'ercaſlt, 
Maternal ſorrows, long, ah long to lait! 
Suſfice, we know ard we partake thy cares: 
But yield to fate, and hear what Feve declares. 
Nine days are paſt, ſince all the court above 
In Hector's cauſe have moy*d the ear of Fove ;t 
"I was voted, Hermes from his god-like toe 
By ſtealth ſhould bear him, but we will'd not ſo: 


NO I” E 8. 

* Theſe words are-very artfully inſerted by the 
det. Ihe poem could not proceed to the death of 
Achilles without breaking the action; and therefore 
to ſatisfy the curioſity of the reader concerning the 
fate of this great man, he takes care to inform us 
that his life draws to a period, and as it were cele- 
bratcs his funeral before his death. Such circum- 
ſtances as theſe greatly raiſe the character of Achilles; 
he is ſo truly valiant, that though he knows he muſt 
fall before Ty, yet he does not abſtain from the 
war, but couragiouſly meets his death. And here 


we think it proper to inſert an obſervation that. 


ought to- bave been made before, which is, that 
Achilles did not know that Her was to fall by his 


hand; if he had known it, where would have been 


the mighty courage in engaging him in a ſingle 
combat, in which he was ſure to conquer? The 
contrary of this is evident from the words of Achilles 
to Heft:r juſt before the combat, I will make no 
compadts with thee, ſays Achilles, but one of us ſhall 
fall. 
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N O T E S. 
It may be thought that ſo many interpoſitions 
of the Gods, ſuch meſfages from heaven to earth, 
and down to the ſeas, are needleſs machines; and 
it may be imagined that it is an offence againſt pro- 
bability that ſo many Deities ſhould be employed 
to pacify Achilles: but we are of opinion that the 
poet conducts this whole affair with admirable judg- 
ment. The poem is now almoſt at the concluſion, 
and Achilles is to paſs from a ſtate of an almoſt in- 
exorable reſentment to a ſtate of perfect tranquility; 
ſuch a _— could not be brought about 42 
means; Achilles is too ſtubborn to obey any thing 
leſs than a God: this is evident from his rejecting 
the petſuaſion of the whole Grecian army to return 
to the battle: ſo that it appears that this machinery 
was neceſſary, and conſequently a beauty to the 
poem. It may be farther added, that᷑ theſe ſeveral 
incidents proceed from Fupiter: it is by bis ap- 
pointment that ſo many Gods are employed to at- 
tend Achilles. By theſe means Jupiter fulfils the 
promiſe 


We 
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OED 


We will, thy ſon himſelf the corſe reſtore, 

And to his conquelt add this glory more. 

"Then hie thee tohim, and our mandate bear ; 

Tell him he tempts the wrath of heav'n too far : 

Nor let him more (our anger if he dread'\ 

Vent his mad vengeance on the ſacred dead: 

But yield to ranſom and the father's pray'r. 

The mournful father Iris ſhall prepare, 

With gifts to ſue; and offer to his hands 

Whate'er his honour aſks, or heart demands, 
His word the ſilver- footed Queen attends, 

And from Olympus” ſnowy tops deſcends. 

Arriv'd, {ſhe heard the voice of loud lament, 

And echoing groans that ſhook the lofty tent. 

His friends prepare the victim, and diſpoſe 

Repaſt unheeded, while he vents his woes. 

The Goddeſs ſeats her by her penſive fon, 

She preſt his hand, and tender thus begun. 
How long, unhappy! ſhall thy ſorrows flow ! 

And thy heart waſte with life-conſuming woe?“ 

Mindleſs of food, or love whoſe pleaſing reign 

Sooths weary life, and ſoftens human pain. 

O ſnatch the moments yet within thy pow'r, 

Nor long to live, indulge the am*rous hour! + 


| 


| No longer then (his fury if thou drea1) 
j Dctain the relics of great Hector dead; 


— * — — . — 


Lo, Jede himſelf (for Fove's command I bear) 
Forbids to tempt the wrath of heav'n too far, 


Nor vent on ſenſeleſs earth thy vengeance vain, 


| But yield to ranſom, and reſtore the ſlain. 


To whom Aghilles : Be the ranſom giv'n, 
And we ſubmit, ſince ſuch the will of heav*n. 
While thus they commun'd, from th'Olympran bow'rs 


ve orders Iris to the Trajun tow'rs. 


Haſte, winged Goddeſs! to the ſacred town, 
And urge her monarch to redeem his ſon 
Alone, the Ilian ramparts let him leave, 

And bear what ſtern Achilles may receive: 
Alone, for ſo we will: no Tran near; 
Except to place the dead with decent care, 
Some aged herald, who with gentle hand, 
May the flow mules and fun'ral car command. 
Nor let him death, nor let him danger dread, 
Safe thro” the foe by our protection led: 

Him Hermes to Achilles ſhall convey, . 

Guard of his life, and partner of his way, 
Fierce as he is, Achilles“ ſelf ſhall ſpare 

His age, nor touch one venerable hair; 

| Some 


ä 


NOTE 8. 
promiſe mentioned in the firſt book, of honouring 


the ſon of Thetis, and Homer excellently ſuſtains | 


his character by repreſenting the inexorable Achilles 
as not parting with the body of his mortal enemy, 
but by the immediate command of Jupiter. If the 
poet had conducted theſe incidents merely by hu- 
man means, or ſuppoſed Achilles to reſtore the body 
of Hector entirely out of compaſlion, the draught 
had been unnatural, becauſe unlike Achilles : ſuch a 
violence of temper was not to be pacified by ordi- 
nary methods. Beſides, he has made uſe of the 
propereſt perſonages to carry on the affair; for who 
could be ſuppoſed to have fo great an influence 
upon Achilles as his own mother, who is a Goddeſs? 

* This expreſſion in the original is very particu- 
lar. Were it to be tranſlated Frerally; it muſt be 
rendered, how long wilt thou eat, or prey upon thy 
- own heart by theſe ſorrows? And it ſeems that it 
was a common way of expreſſing a deep forrow ; 
and Pythagoras uſes ii in this ſenſe, when he ſays, 
Eat not thy heart, that is, grieve not exceſſively, let 
not ſorrow make too great an impreſſion upon thy 
heart. 

+ The ancients rejected theſe verſes becauſe of 
the indecent idea they convey : the Goddeſs in plain 
terms adviſes Achilles to £0 to bed to his miſtreſs, 
and tells him a woman will be a comfort. But we 


may juſtify Hemer by obſerving, that this advice of 
No. 29. 


—— 
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NOTE 8. 
Thetis was not given him to induce him to any wan- 
tonneſs, but was intended to indulge a nobler 
paſſion, his deſire of glory: ſhe adviſes him to go 
to that captive who was reſtored to him in a public 
manner to fatisfy his honour ; to that captive, the 
detention of whom had been ſo great a puniſhment 
to the whole Grecian army. And therefore Thetrs 
uſes a very proper motive to comfort her ſon, by 
adviſing him to gratify at once both his love and his 
glory. The poet has ſet the picture of Achilles in 
this place in a very fair and ſtrong point of light? 
though Achilles had ſo lately received his beloved 
Briſeis from the hands of Agamemnon ; though he 
knew that his own life drew to a ſudden period ; 


yet the hero prevails over the lover, and he does 


not haſte to indulge his love: he does not lament 
Patraclus like a common man by neglecting the 
duties of life, but he abſtains from all pleaſure by 
an exceſs of ſorrow, and the love of his miſtreſs is 
loſt in that of his friend. 

The intervention of Mercury was very neceſiary 


at this time, and by it the poet not only gives an air 


of probability to the relation, but alſo pays a com- 
phment to his countrymen the Greczans: they kept 
lo ſtrict a guard that nothing but a (God could 
paſs unobſerved, this highly recommends their ma- 
litary diſcipline; and Priam not being able tg cariy 
the ranſom without a chariot, it would have beer. 
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Some thought there muſt be, in a ſoul ſo brave, 
Some ſenſe of duty, ſome deſire to ſave. 

Then down her bow the winged [ris drives, 
Andſwift at Priam's mournful court arrives: 
Where the ſad ſons beſide their father's throne 
Sat bath'd in tears, and anfwer'd groan with groan. 
And all amidſt them lay the hoary lire, 

(Sad ſcenes of woe!) his face his wrapt attire * 
Conceal'd from fight ; with frantic hands he ſpread 
A ſhow's of aſhes o'er his neck and head. 

From room to room his penſive daughters roam ; 
Whofe ſhrieks and clamours fill the vaulted dome; 
Mindful of thoſe, who, late their pride and joy, 

Lic pale and breathleſs round the fields of Troy! 
Before the king 7-ve's meſſenger appears, 

And thus in whiſpers greets his trembling cars. 

Fear not, ob father! no ill news I bear; 

From ZveI come, Fove makes thee ſtill his care: 
For Hledtor's ſake thele walls he bids thee leave, 


And bear what ſtern Achilles may receive: 


Alone, for ſo he wills: no Tran near, 
Except to place the dead with decent care, 
Some aged herald, who with gentle hand, 
May the ſlow mules and fun'ral car command. 
Nor ſhalt thou death, nor ſhalt thou dangerdread; 
Safe thro” the foe by his protection led: 
hee Hermes to Pelides {hall convey, 
Guard of thy life, and partner of thy way, 
Fierce as he is, Achilles ſelf ſhall ſpare 
Thy age, nor touch one venerable hair; 
Some thought there mult be, in a foul ſo brave, 
Some ſenſe of duty, ſome deſire to ſave. 

She ſpoke, and vaniſh'd. Priam bids prepare 
His gentle mules, and harneſs to the car ; 


There, for the gifts, a poliſh'd caſket lay: 


His pious ſons the king's command obey. 
Then paſt the monarch to his bridal-room, 
Where cedar-beams the lofty roofs perfume, 
And where the treaſures of his empire lay ; 
Then call'd his queen, and thus began to ay: 


S 1 


*» 


Unhappy conſort of a king diſtreſt! 
Partake the troubles of thy huſband's breaſt : 
I ſaw deſcend the meſſenger of  Zove, + 
Who bids me try Achilles mind to move; 
Forſake theſe ramparts, and with gifts obtain 
The corps of Hector, at yon navy ſlain. 
Tell me thy thought: my heart impels to go 
Thro” hoſtile camps, and bears me to the foe. 
The hoary monarch thus. Her piercing cries 
Sad Hecuba renews, and then replies. 
Ah ! whither wanders thy diſtemper'd mind? 
And where the prudence now that aw'd mankind ? 
Thro' Phrygia once, and foreign regions known, 
Now all confus'd, diſtracted, overthrown ! 
Singly to paſs thro” hoſts of foes! to face 
O heart of ſteel l) the murd'rer of thy race! 

o view that deathful eye, and wander o'er 
Thoſe hands, yet red with Hector's noble gore! 
Alas! my lord! he knows not how to ſpare, 
And what his mercy, thy {lain fons declare; 
So brave! ſo many fall'n! To calm his rage 
Vain were thy dignity, and vain thy age. 

No—pent in this fad palace, let us give 
To grief, the wretched days we have to live. 
Still, ſtill for Hechr let our ſorrows flow, 
Born to his own, and to his parents woe! 
Doom'd from the hour his luckleſs life 


To dogs, to vultures, and to Peleus' fon! 
Oh ! in his deareſt blood might I alla 
My rage, and theſe barbarities repay! 
For ah! could Hector merit thus? whole breath 
Expir'd not meanly, in unactive death: 
He pour'd his lateſt blood in manly fight, + 
And fell a hero in his country's right. 

Seek not to ſtay me, nor my foul affright 


Wich words of omen, like a bird at night; 


(Reply d unmov'd the venerable man) 
Tis heav'n commands me, and you = & in vain. 
Had any mortal voice th' injunction laid, 

Nor augur, prieſt, or ſeer had been obey'd. 


NOT ES. 
an ofence againſt probability to have ſuppoſed him 
able to have patled all the guard of the army in 
his chariot, without the aſſiſtance of ſome deity. 

*The poet has obſerved a great decency in this 
place; he was not able to expreſs the grief of this 
royal mourner, and ſo covers what he could not re- 
preſent. From this paſſage Semanthes the Sicyonian 
painter borrowed his deſign in the ſacrifice of 
Iphigenia, and repreſents his Agamemnon, as Homer 
does his Priam: Aſchylus has likewiſe imitated this 


place, and draws his Nzobe exactly after the manner 
of Homer. 


in Hector. 


A Pre- 
NOTES. A 
+ This whole diſcourſe of Hecuba is exceedingly 
natural, ſhe aggravates the features of Achilles, and 
ſoftens thoſe of Hector; her anger blinds her fo 
much, that ſhe can ſee nothing great in Achilles, and 
her fondneſs ſo much, that ſhe can diſcern no defects 
Thus ſhe draws Achilles in the fierceſt 
colours, and likens him to a ſavage Barbarian ; but 
at the ſame time forgets that Hector ever fled from 
Achilles, and in the original directly tells us that be 
knew nt haw to fear, or haw to fly. | 
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A preſent Goddeſs brought the high command, 
I] faw, I heard her, and the word ſhall ſtand. 
I go, ye Gods! obedient to your call : 
If in yon camp your pow'rs have doom'd my fall, 
Content By the fame hand let me expire! 
Add to the {laughter'd ſon the wretched fire ! 
One cold embrace at leaſt may be allowꝰd, 
And my laſt tears flow mingled with his blood! 
From forth his open'd ſtores, this ſaid, he drew 
Twelve coftly carpets of retulgent hue, 
As many vells, as many mantles told, 
And twelve fair veils and garments ſtiff with gold. 
'T'wo tripods next, and twice two chargers ſhine, 
With ten pure talents from the richeſt mine; 
And laſt a large well-labour'd bowl had place, 
(The pledge of treaties once with friendly Thrace) 
deem'd all too mean the ſtores he could employ, 
For one laſt look to buy him back to Try / 
Lo! the fad father, frantic with his pain, * 
Around him furious drives his menial train : 
In vain each ſlave with duteous care attends, 
Each office hurts him, and each face offends. 
What make ye here? officious crouds! (he cries) 
Hence! nor obtrude your anguiſh on my eyes. 
Have ye no griefs at home, to fix ye there: 
Am! the only object of deſpair ? 
Am I become my people's common ſhow, 
Set up by Jede your ſpectacle of woe? 
No, you muſt feel him too ; yourſelves muſt fall ; 
The ſame ſtern God to ruin gives you all: 
Nor is great Hector loſt by me alone; 
Your ſole defence, your guardian pow'r is gone! 


I fee your blood the fields of Phrygia drown, 
1 fee the ruins of your. ſmoaking town! 
Oh ſend me, Gods] ere that ſad day ſhall come, 
A willing ghoſt to Pluto's dreary dome! 

He ſaid, and feebly drives his friends away; 
The ſorrowing friends his frantic rage obey. 
Next on his ſons his erring fury falls, 

Palites, Paris, Agathon, he calls, 

His threats Deiphcbas and Dius hear, 
Hippsthous, Pammom, Helenus the ſeer, 
And gen'rous Antiphon: for yet theſe nine 
Surviv'd, fad relics of his num'rous line. 

Inglorious ſons of an unhappy fire! 

Why did not all in HeFor's cauſe expire? 
Wretch that I am! my braveſt offspring ſlain; 
You, the diſgrace of Priam's houſe, remain 
[Meftar the brave, renown'd in ranks of war, 
With Troilus, dreadful on his ruſhing car, 
And lait great Hector, more than man divine, 
For Care te ſeem'd not of terreſtrial line! 

All thoſe relentleſs Mars untimely flew, 

And left me theſe, a ſoft and ſervile crew, 
Whoſe days the feaſt and wanton dance employ,. 
Gluttons and flatt'rers, the, contempt of Troy! 
Why teach ye not my rapid wheels to run, 
And ſpeed my journey to redeem my ſon? 

The ſons their father's wretched age revere,. 

Forgive his anger, and produce the car. 

High on the ſeat the cabinet they bind : 

'The new-made car with ſolid beauty ſhin'd; 
Box was the yoke, emboſt with coſtly pains, 
And hung with ringlets to receive the reins ; 


Nine 


« 


N OT Es. 

* This behaviour of Priam is very natural to a 
perſon in his circumſtances: the loſs of his favourite 
ſon makes fo deep an impreſſion upon his ſpirits, 
that he is incapable of conſoiation ; be 18 diſpleaſed 
with every body; he is angry he knows not why; 
the diſorder and hurry of his fpirits makes him break 
out into paſſionate expreſſions, and thoſe expreſſions 
are contained in ſhort periods, very natural to men 
in anger, who give not themſelves leiſure to expreſs 
their ſentiments at full length: it is from the ſame 
paſſion that Priam, in the ſacond ſpeech, treats all 
his ſons with the utmoſt mdignity, calls them glut- 
tons, dancers, and flatterers. He had Paris particu- 
larly in his eye; but his anger makes him transfer 
that character to the reſt of his children, not being 
calm enough to make a diſtinction between the 
innocent and guilty. That paſſage where he runs 
into the praiſes of Hector, is particularly natural: 
his concern and fondneſs makes him as extravagant 


in the commendation of him, as in the diſparage- 


NOTE S. 

ment of his other ſons: they are leſs than mortals, 
he more than man.. Some have cenſured this anger 
of Priam as a breach of the manners, and ſay he 
might have ſhewn himſelf a father, otherwiſe than 
by this uſage of his children. But whoever con- 
ſiders his circumſtances, will judge after another 
manner. Priam, after having been the moſt 
wealthy,.moſt powerful and formidable monarch of 
Aſia, becomes all at once the moſt miſerable of men; 
he loſes in leſs than eight days the belt of his army, 
and a great number. of virtuous ſons ; he loſes the 
brighteſt of them all, his glory and his defence, the 
gallant Hector. This latt blow ſinks him quite, 
and changes him ſo much, that he is no longer the 
ſame ; he becomes impatient, frantic, unreaſonable! 
the terrible effect of ill fortune! Whoever has the 
lealt inſight into nature, mult admire ſo fine a pic- 
ture of the force of adverſity on an unhappy old. 
man. Ko 
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Nine eubiis long the traces ſwept the ground; 
i hele to the chariot's poliſh'd pole they bound, 
Theu-hx'd a ring the running reins to guide, 
And cloſe beneath the gather'd ends were ty'd. 


Next with the gifts (the price of Her ſlain) 


The fad attendants load the groaning wain: * 
Laſt to the yoke the well-match'd mules ghey bring. 
(Che giſt of Myſia to the Trgan king.) 
But the fair horſes, long his darling care, 
Himſelf receiv'd, and harneſ'd to his car: 
Griev'd as he was, he not this tatk deny'd ; 
"The hoary herald help'd him at his fide. 
While care ſul theſe the gentle courſers join'd, 
Sad Hecuba approach'd with anxious mind ; 
A golden bowl that foam'd with fragrant wine, 
(Libation deſtin'd to the pow'r divine) 
Held in her right, before the ſteeds the ſtands, 
And thus conſigus it to the monarch's hands. 
Take this, and pour to nde , that ſafe from harms, 
His grace reſtore thee to our roof, and arms. 
Since victor of thy feats, and {lighting mine, 
Heav*n, er thy ſoul, infpire this bold deſign: 
Pray to that God, who high on Ida's brow 
Surveys thy deſolated realms below, 
His winged meſſenger fo ſend from high, 
And lead thy way with heav'nly augury : 
Let the ſtrong ſov*reign of the plumy race 
Tow'r on the right of yon zthereal ſpace. 
That fign beheld, and ſtrengthen'd from above, 
Po!dly purſue the journey mark'd by ove; 
But it the God his augury denies, 
Suppreſs thy impulſe, nor reject advice. 
*Tis juſt (ſaid Priam) to the Sire above 
To . our hands, for who fo good as Fove? 
He ſpoke, and bad th' attendant handmaid bring 
The pureſt water of the living ſpring ; 
Her ready hands the ew'er and baſon held) 
Then took the golden cup his queen had fill'd; 
On the mid pavement pours the roſy wine, 
Uplifts his eyes, and calls the pow'r divine. 
Oh firſt, and greateſt! heav'n's imperial Lord ! f 
On loſty 1da's holy hill ador'd! 
To ſtern Achilles now direct my ways, 


And teach him mercy when a father prays. 


— — 


If ſuch thy will, diſpatch from yonder ſky 
Thy ſacred bird, cclſtial augury ! 

Let the ſtrong ſov*rcign of the plumy race 
Tow'r on the right of yon zthereal ſpace : 

So ſhail thy ſuppliant, itreng.hen'd from above, 
Fearleſs purſue the journey mark'd by Ye. 

Jæue heard his pray 'r, and from the throne on high 
Diſpatch'd his bird, celeſtial augury ! 

The ſwift-wing'd chaſer of the ſeather'd game, 
And known to Gods by Percnss lofty name. 
Wide, as appears ſome palace-gate diſplay'd, 
So broad, his pinions ſtreteh'd their ample thade, 
As ſtooping dexter with reſounding wings 
TI imperial bird deſcends in airy rings. 

A dawn of joy in ev'ry face appears; 

The mourning matron dries her tim'rous tears. 
Swift on his car th” impatient monarch ſprung ; 
The brazen portal in his paſſage rung. 

The mules preceding draw the loaded wain, 
Charg'd with the gifts; Idæus holds the rein: 
The Blk himſelf his gentle ſteeds controuls, 
And thro” furrounding friends the chariot rolls. 
On his flow wheels the following people wait,. 
Mourn at each ſtep, and give him up to fate ; 
With hands uplifted, eye him as he paſt, 

And gaze upon him as they gaz'd their laſt. 
Now forward fares the father on his way, 
'Thro' the lone fields, and back to lian they. 
Great ede beheld him as he croſt the plain, 
And felt the woes of miſerable man. OF 
Then thus to Hermes. Thou whoſe conſtant cares 
Still ſuccour mortals, and attend their pray'rs; 
Behold an object to thy charge conſign'd, 

if ever pity touch'd thee for mankind. 

Go, guard the fire; th" obſerving foe prevent, 
And ſafe conduct him to Achilles' tent. 

The God obeys, his golden pinions binds, 
And mounts incumbent on the wings of winds, 
That high thro” fields of air his flight ſuſtain, 
O'er the wide earth, and o'er the boundleſs main; 
Then graſps the wand that cauſes ſleep to fly, 
Or in [oft lumber ſeals the wakeful eye; 


Thus arm'd, ſwift Hermes ſteers his airy Way, 


And ſtoops on Helleſpont's F ſea. 


* 


NOT RES. | 
* It is neceſſary to obſerve to the reader, to avoid 
confuſion, that two cars are here prepared ; the one 
drawn by mules, to carry the preſents, and to bring 
back the body of Hector; the other drawn by horſes, 
in which the herald and Priam rode. 
+ There is not one inſtance in the whole [lad of 


any prayer that was juſtly preferred, that failed of 
4 


* 


N 7 » Wu 
ſucceſs. This proceeding of Homer's is very judici- 
ous, and anſwers exactly to the true end of poetry, 
which is to pleaſe and inſtruct. Thus Priam prays 
that Achilles may ceaſe his wrath, and compaſſionate 


his miſeries; and Jupiter grants his requeſl: the 


unfortunate king obtains compaſlion, and in his moſt 
inveterate enemy finds 2 friend. 
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A beauteous youth, majeſtic and divine, 

He ſeem'd ; fair offspring of ſome princely line! 
Now twilight veil'd the glaring face of day, “ 
And clad the duſky fields in ſober gray; 

What time the herald and the hoary king 
Their chariots ſtopping, at the lilver ſpring, 
That circling Hus ancient marble flows, 
Allow'd their mules and ſteeds a ſhort repoſe. 
Thro' the dim ſhade the herald firſt eſpies 

A man's approach, and thus to Priam cries. 

I mark ſome foe's advance: O king! beware; 
This hard adventure claims thy utmolt care: 
For mach I fear, deſtruction hovers nigh: 

Our ſtate aſks counſel; is it beſt to fly? 

Or, old and helpleſs, at his feet to fall, 

(Two wretched ſuppliants) and for mercy call? 

Th' afflicted monarch ſhiver'd with deſpair ; 
Pale grew his face, and upright ſtood his hair; 
Sunk was his heart; his colour went and came; 
A ſudden trembling ſhook his aged frame: 
When Hermes greeting, touch'd his royal hand, 
And gentle, thus accoſts with kind demand. 

Say whither, father! when each mortal ſight + 
Is ſeal'd in ſleep, thou wander'ſt thro* the night? 
Why roam thy mules and ſteeds the plains along, 
Thro' Grecian foes, ſo num'rous and ſo ſtrong? 

W hat-could'ſt thou hope, ſhould theſe thy treaſures 
view, 
Theſe, who with endleſs hate thy race purſue ? 


. 


— 


_— 


| For what defence, alas! could'ſt thou provide? 


Thyſelf not yaung, a weak old man thy guide. 
Yet ſuffer not thy ſoul to ſink with dread z 
From me no harm ſhall touch thy rev*rend head ; 
From Greece I'll guard thee too; for in thole lines 
The living image of my father ſhines, 1 
Thy words, that ſpeak benevolence of mind..“ 
Are true, my Ton! (the god-like fire egos. d) 
Great are my hazards ; but the Gods ſurvey 
My ſteps, and ſend thee, guardian of my way. 
Hail, and be bleſt! for ſcarce of mortal kind 
Appear thy form, thy feature, and thy mind. 
Nor true are all thy words, nor erring wide ; 
The ſacred meſſenger of heav'n reply'd) 
at ſay, convey*!t thou thro” the lonely plains 
What yet molt precious of thy ſtore remains, 
To lodge in ſafety with ſome friendly hand ?. 
Prepar'd perchance to leave thy native land. 
Or fly'ſt thou now? What hopes can Troy retain ? 
Thy matchleſs fon, her guard and glory, flain! 
The king, alarm'd. Say what, and whence thou 
art, | 
Who ſearch the ſorrows of a parent's heart, 
And know ſo well how god-like Hector dy'd * 
Thus Priam ſpoke, and Hermes thus reply'd. 
You tempt me, father, and with pity touch: 
On this ſad ſubject you inquire too much. 
Oft have theſe eyes that god-like Hector view'd 
In glorious fight with Gresian blood embru'd 2: 
I few 


— — 


N O T ES. 

* The poet by ſuch intimations as theſe recalls to 
our minds the exact time which Priam takes up in 
his journey to Achilles: he ſet out in the evening; 
and by the time that he reached the tomb of us, it 
was grown ſomewhat dark, which ſhews that this 
tomb ſtood at Tome diſtance from the city: here 
Mercury meets him, and when it was quite dark, 
guides him into the preſence. of Achilles. By theſe 
methods we may diſcover how exactly the poet pre- 
ſerves the unities of time and place, and he allots 
ſpace ſufficient for the actions Which he deſcribes, 
aud yet does not croud more incidents into any inter- 
val of time than may be executed in as much as he 
allows: thus it being improbable that ſo ſtubborn 
a man as Achilles ſhould relent in a few moments, 
the poet allows a whole night for this affair, ſo that 
Priam has leiſure enough to 90 and return, and time 
enough remaining to perſuade Achilles. 

It was an opinion that obtained in thoſe earl 
days, that Jupiter frequently ſent ſome friendly met 
ſengers to protect the innocent, ſo that Homer might 
intend to give his reader a lecture of morality, by 
telling us that this unhappy king was under the 

No. 19. a 


N OT ES. — 
protection of the Gods. The ſcripture is full of 
ſuch examples. The ſtory of Tabil has a wonder- 
ful relation with this of Homer: Tobit ſent his. ſon 
to Rages, a city of Media, to receive a conſiderable 
ſum; Tobias did not know the way; he found at his 
door a young man cloathed with a majeſtic glory, 
which attracted admiration ; it was an angel under 
the form of a man. This angel being atked who 
he was, anfrwered (as Mercury does here] by a fiction; 
he ſaid that he was of the children of Vl, that his 
name was Azarias, and that he was the ſon of Ana- 
mas. This angel conducted Tobias in ſafety; he 
gave him inſtructions: and when he was to receive 
the recompence which the father and ſon offered 
him, he declared that he was the angel of the Lord, 
took his flight towards heaven, and diſappeared. 
Here is a great conformity in the ideas and in the 
ſtyle ; and the example of our author ſo long before 
T ovit, proves, that this opinion of God's ſending his 
angels to the aid of man was very common, and 
much ſpread amongſt the Pagans in thoſe former 
times. 
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] ſaw him, when like Jove his flames he toſt 
On thouſand ſhips, and wither'd half a hoſt: 
I ſaw, but hel yd not: ſtern Achilles“ ire 
Forbad aſſiſtance, and enjoy'd the bre. 

For him I ſerve, of Myrmidantan race; 

One ſhip convey'd us from our native place; 
Polyctor is my fre, an honour'd name, 

Old like thyfelf, and not unknown to fame; 
Of ſev'n his ſons by whom the lot was caſt 
To ſerve our prince, it fell on me, the laſt, 
To watch this quarter my adventure falls, 
For with the morn the Greeks attack your walls; 
Sleepleſs they fit, impatient to engage, 

And ſcarce their rulers check their martial rage. 

If then thou art of ſtern Pelides train, 

(The mournfut monarch thus rejoin'd again) 
Ah tell me truly, where, oh! where are laid 
My ſon's dear relics? what befalls him dead? 
Have dogs diſmember'd on the naked plains, 

Or yet unmangled reſt his cold remains? 

O ſavour'd of the ſkies! (thus anſwer'd then 
"The pow'r that mediates between Gods and men) 
Nor dogs nor vultures have thy Hector rent, 
But whole he lies, neglected in the tent: 
This the twelfth ev'ning ſince he reſted there, 
Untouch'd by worms, untainted by the air. 
Still as Aurera's ruddy beam is ſpread, 
Round his friend's tomb Achilles drags the dead 
Yet undisfigur'd, or in limb or face, 
All freſli he lies, with ev'ry living grace, 
Majeſtical in death! No ſtains are found 
Yer all the corſe, and clos'd is ev'ry wound 
(Tho' many a wound they gave) fome heav*nly care, 
Some hand divine, preſerves him ever fair : 
Or all the hoſt of heav'n, to whom he led 
A life ſo grateful, ſtill regard him dead. 

Thus ſpoke to Priam the celeſtial guide, 
And joy ful thus the royal fire reply'd. 


A pledge of gratitude 
And while the fav'ring Gods our ſteps fur vey, 


, 


NO TE 8. 
Homer now begins, after a beautiful and long 
fable, to give the moral of it, and diſplay his poetical 
juſtice in rewards and puniſhments : thus Hector 
tought in a bad cauſe, and therefore ſuffers in the 
defence of it; but becauſe he was a good man, and 


obedient to the Gods in other refpects, his very re- 


mains become the care of heaven. It is neceſ- 
ary to take notice to the reader, that nothing is 
more admirable than the conduct of Hamer through- 
out his whole poem, in reſpect to morality. If the 


reader does not obſerve the morality of the Riad, he 


Les half, and the nobler part of it's beauty: he 
zeads it as a common romance, and miſtakes the 
ehicf aum of it, which is to inſtruct. 


6 


| Bleſt is the man who pays the Gods above“ 

The conſtant tribute of reſpect and love! 

I hoſe who inhabit the Olympian bow'r 

My ſon forgot not, in exalted pow'r; 

And heav'n, that ev'ry virtue bears in mind, 

Ev'n to the aſhes of the juſt is kind. 

But thou, O gen'rous Junge! this goblet take, 
or Hector's fake; 


Safe to Pelides tent conduct my way, 

Io whom the latent God. O king ſorbe ar 

To tempt my youth, for apt is youth to err: 

But can I, abſent from my prince's ſight, t 

| Take gifts in ſecret, that muſt ſhun the light ? 

What from our maſter's int'reſt thus we draw. 
Is but a licens'd theft that 'ſcapes the law. : 

Reſpecting him, my ſoul abjures th” offence ; 

| And as the crime,. I dread the conſequence, 

| - —_ 8 4 . J could convey ; 

| y lite, partner of thy way. 


| þ On thee attend, thy fafety to maintain, 


Ober pa hleſs foreſts, or the roaring main. 
He ſaid; then took the chariot at a bound, 
And ſnatch'd the reins, and whirl'd the laſh around: 
Before th" inſpiring God that urg'd them on, 
The courſers fly, with ſpirit not their own. 
And now they reach'd the naval walls, and found 
The guards repaſting, while the bowls go round; 
On cheſe the virtue of his wand he tries, 1 
And pours deep ſlumber on their watchful eyes: 
| Then heav'd the maſſy gates, remoy'd the bars 
And o'er the trenches led the rolling cars. . 
Unſeen, thro? all the hoſtile camp they went, 
And new approach'd Pelides” lofty tent. 
Of fir the roof was rais'd, and cover'd o'er * 
With reeds colledted from the marſhy ſhore ; 
And, fenc'd with paliſades, a hall of ſtate, ; 
(The work of ſoldiers) where the hero ſat. 
3 Large 
+ Priam offers 1 — 60 » he ] 
| rs Mercury (whom he look 
UA ſoldier of Achilles) a ks Ie which he erke 
cauſe his prince is ignorant of it: this preſent he 
calls a direct theft or rabbery; which may ſhew us 
how ſtrict the notions of juſtice were in the days of 
| Homer, when if a prince's ſervant received any pre- 
ſent without the knowledge of his maſter, he was 
4 J a thief and a robber. 5 
8 e reader has here a full and exact iption 
of the tent of Achilles : this zoyal 1 
| with. long paliſadoes made of fir; the top of it 
covered with reeds, and the inſide was divided into- 
ſeveral apartments: thus Achilles had his large hall, 


and behind it were lodging rooms, So in the ninth 
| book 


— —— 
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Large was the door, whoſe well-compacted ſtrength | 

A. ſolid pine- tree barr'd, of wond'rous length; 

Scarce three ſtrong Greeks could lift it's mighty 

weight, 

But great Achilles ſingly elos'd the gate. 

This Hermes (ſuch the pow'r of Gods) ſet wide; 

Then fwitt alighted the celeſtial guide, 

And thus, reveal'd Hear, prince! and underſtand 

Thou ow'ſt thy guidance to no mortal hand: 

Hermes I am, deſcended from above, 

Ine King ol Arts, and meſienger of 7ove. 

Farewel : to ſhun Achilles“ ſight I fly; 

Uncommon are ſuch favours of the ſky, 

Nor ſtand confelt to frail mortality. 

Now fearleſs enter, and prefer thy pray'rs; 

Adjure him by his father's ſilver hairs,* 

His ſon, his mother! urge him to beſtow 

Whatever pity that ſtern heart can know. 
Thus having ſaid, he vaniſh'd from his eyes, 

And in a moment ſhot into the ſkies: 


The king, confirm'd from heav'n, alighted there, 
And left his aged herald on the car. 


| With folemn pace thro? various rooms he went 


* 


And found Achiltes in his inner tent: 
There fat the hero ; Alcimns the brave, 
And great Automedin, attendance gave: 
Theſe ferv'd his perſon at the royal feaſt, 
Around, at awful diſtance, ftood the reſt. » 
Unſeen by theſe, the king his entry made ; 
And pꝛoſtrate now before Achilles laid, 
Sudden, (a venerable fight!) appears; . 
Emnbrac'd his knees, and bath'd his hands in tears, 
Thoſe direful hands his kiſſes preſs'd, embru'd 
Ev'n with the belt, the deareſt of his blood !. 
As when a wretch, (who conſcious of his crime, 
Purſu'd for murder, flies his native clime) 
Juſt gains fome frontier, breathleſs, pale, amaz'd ! 
All gaze, all wonder: thus Achilles gaz'd: 
Thus ſtood th* attendants ſtupid with ſurprize: 
All mute, yet ſeem'd to queſtion with their eyes: 


Each + 


— 
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NOTE s. 

book Phenix has a bed prepared for him in one 
apartment, Patroclus has another for himſelf and 
his captive Iphis, and Achilles has a third for himſelf 
and his miſtreſs Diameda. But we mult not ima- 
gine that the other Myrmidins had tents of the like 
dimenſions : they were inferior to this royal one of 
Achilles: Which indeed is no better than an hovel, 
yet agrees very well with the dutics of a ſoldier, and 
the {implicky of thoſe early times. We are of 
opinion that ſuch fixed tents were not uſed by the 
Grecians in their common marches, but only during 
the time of ſieges, when their long ſtay in one place 
made it neceſſary to build ſuch tents as are here de- 
ſcribed; at other times they lay like Diomed in the 
tenth book, in the open air, their ſpears ſtanding 
upright, to be ready upon any alarm; and with 
the hides of beaſts ſpread on the ground, inſtead of 
a bed. It is worthy obſervation, that Homer, even 
upon ſo trivial an occaſion, as the deſcribing the 
tent of Achilles, takes an opportunity to ſhew the 
ſuperior ſtrength of his hero; and tells us that three 
men could ſcarce open the door of his pavilion, but 
Achilles could open i alone. 

* Priam does not entirely follow the inſtructions 
of Mercury, but only calls to his remembrance his 
aged father Peleus : and this was judiciouſly done 
by Priam :. for what motive to compaſſion could 
ariſe from the mention of Thetis, who was a God- 
deſs, and incapable of misfortune? Or how could 
Neaplolemus be any inducement to make Ach1!les pity 
Priam, when at the ſame time he flouriſhed in the 


— 


countenance of this unfortunate king. 


NOT E S. 

greatelt proſperity? therefore Priam only mentions 
his father Peleus, who, like him, ſtood upon the 
very brink of the grave, and was liable to the ſame 
misfortunes he ſuffered. But how then ſhall we 
juſtify Merrury, who gave him ſuch inſtructions » 
with relation to Thetis © All that can be ſaid is, that 
Thetis, though a Goddeſs, has through the whole 
courſe of the Iliad been deſcribed-as a partner in all 
the afflictions of Achilles, and conſequently might be 
made uſe of as an inducement to raile the compaſſion 
of Achilles. Priam might have ſaid, I conjure thee 
by the love thou beareſt to thy mother, take pity on 
me! For if ſhe who is a goddeſs would grieve for 
the loſs of her beloved fon, how greatly mult the 
tols of Hector afflict the unfortunate Hecuba and 
Priam © 

We believe this interview between Pram and 
Achilles would furniſi an admirable ſubjeR for a 
painter in the ſurprize of Ack#les, andthe other ſpec- 
tators, the attitude of Priam, and the ſorrows in the. 
That cir- 
cumſtance of Priam's kifling the hands of Achilles is 
inimitably fine; he kiſſed, ſays Homer, the han!s of 
Achilles ; thoſe terrible, murderous hands that had 
robbed him of ſo many ſons: by theſe two words 
the poet recals to our mind all the noble actions 
performed by Achilles in the whole [/zad; and at the 
ſame time ſtrikes us with the utmoſt compaſſion for 
this nnhappy king, who is reduced ſo low, as to be 
obliged to kiſs thoſe hands that had {lain his ſub- 
jects, and ruined. his Kingdom and family, 
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Each look'd on other, none the ſilence broke, 
Lill thus at laſt the kingly luppliant ſpoke. 

Ah think, thou favour'd of the pow'rs divine!“ 
Think of thy father's age, and pity mine; 
In me, that father's rev'rend image trace, 
Thoſe hilver hairs, that venerable face; 
His trembling limbs, his helpleſs perſon, ſce.! 
In all my equal, but in miſery ! 
Yet now, perhaps, ſome turn of human fate 
Expels him helpleſs from his peaceful ſtate; ö 
Think, from ſome pow'rful foe thou ſee'ſt him 

r 

And beg Brote sie with a feeble cry. 
Yet {till one comfort in his ſoul may riſe; 
He hears his ſon ſtill lives to glad his eyes; 
And hearing ſtill may hope, a better day 
May fend him thee, to chace that foe wax. 
No comfort to my griefs, no hopes remain, ; 
The beſt, the braveſt of my ſons are ſlain! 
Yet what a race? ere Greece to [hon came, 
'The pledge of many a lov'd, and loving dame: | 
Nineteen one mother bore—Dead, all are dead ! 
How oft, alas! has wretched Priam bled ? 
Still one was left, their loſs to xecompenle ; | 
His father's hope, his country's laſt defence. 


One univerſal ſolemn ſhow'r began; 


92 


Him too thy rage has ſlain ! beneath thy ſteel 
Unhappy in his country's cauſe he fell! 

For him, thro” hoſtile camps I bent my way, 
For him thus proſtrate at thy feet I lay; 


* 


* * — 2 — 


Large gifts proportion'd to thy wrath I beers 

Oh near the wretched, and the Gods revere ! 
Think ef thy father, and this face behold ! 

See him in me, as helpleſs and as old! 

Thu! not ſo wretched : there he yields to me, 

The firſt of mon in ſov'reign-milery, || 

Thus forc'd to kneel, thus grov'ling to embrace 


4 The ſcourge and ruin of my realm and race; 


Suppliant my children's, murd'rer to implore, 

And kiſs thoſe hands yet reeking with their gare.! 
Theſe words ſoft pity in the chief inſpire, f 

Touch'd with the dear remembrance of his ſire, 

Then with his hand (as proſtrate {till he lay) 

The old man's cheek he gently turn'd away. 

Now each by turns indulg'd the guſh of woe; 

And now the mingled tides together flow: 

This low-on earth, that gently bending o'er, 

A father one, and one a {on deplore: 

But great Achilles diff *rent paſſions rend, 

And now his fire he mourns, and now his friend. 

TT infectious ſoftneſs thro? the heroes ran; j 


They bore as heroes, but they telt as man. 
Satiate at length with unavailing woes, 

From the high th-one divine Achilles roſe 

The rev'rend monarch by the hand he rais'd; 

On his white beard and form majeſtic gaz'd, 

Not unrelenting.: then ſerene began 

With werds te ſooth the miſerable man. 


— — —— 


NOTES. 
* The curioſity of the reader muſt needs be 
awakened to know how Achilles would behave to 
this unfortunate king; it requires all the art of the 
poet to ſuſtain the violent character of Achilles, and 
et at the lame time to ſoften him into compaſſion, 
Jo this end the poet uſes no preamble, but breaks 
directly into that circumſtance which is molt 1:kely 
to mollify him, and the two firſt words he utters are, 
fee thy father, O Achilles, in me] Nothing could be 
more happily imagined than this entrance into his 
ſpecch ; Achilles has every where been deſcribed as 
bearing a great affection to his father, and by two | 
words the poet recals all the tenderneſs that love and 
duty can ſuggeft to an affectionate lon. Priam tells 
Achilles, that Hector fell in the defence of his coun- 
try: this was not. inſerted accidentally ; it could not 
jail of having a very, good effect upon Achilles, not 
only as one brave man naturally loves another, but 
as it implies that Hectar had no particular enmity ! 
againſt Achilles, but that though he fought againit 
him, it was in defence of his country. The reader 
will obſerve that Priam repeats the beginning of his 


ipecch, and recals his father to his memory in * 
4 


— 


Alas 


N OT 8. 2: 


concluſion of it. This is done with great judgment : 


the poet takes care to-enfarce his petition with the 
ſlrongeſt motive, and leaves it freſh upon his me- 
mery ; and poſſibly Priam might perceive that the 
mention of his father had made a deeper impreſſion 
upon Achilles than any other part of his petition, 
therefore while the mind of Achilles dwells upon it, 
he again ſets him before his imagination by this re- 
petition, and ſoftens him into compaſſion. 

+ We are now come almoſt to the end of the 
poem, and conſequently to the end of the anger of 
Achilles: and Hamer has deſcribed the abatement of 
it with excellent judgment. We may here obſerve 
how neceſſary the conduct of Hemer was, in ſending 
T hetts to prepare her ſon to uſe Priam with civility :; 
it would have been ill ſuited with the violent temper 
of Achilles to have uſed Priam with tenderneſs with- 
out ſuch pre-admonition; nay, the unexpected 
ſight of his enemy might probably have carried him 
into violence and rage: but Hamer has avoided 


theſe abſurdities; for Achilles being already prepared 


for a reconciliation, the miſery of this venerable 
prince naturally melts him into compaſſion. 
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See him, in Troy, the pious care decline 

Of his weak age, to live the curſe of thine ! | * 79 
Thou too, old man, haſt happier days beheld ; 1 
In riches once, in children once excell'd; N | ti 


Extended Phrygia own'd thy ample rei gn, 


Alas ! what weight of anguiſh haſt thou known ?* 
Unhappy prince! thus guardleſs and alone 
To paſs thro' foes, and thus undaunted face 
The man whoſe fury has deſtroy'd-thy race? 
Heav'n ſure has arm'd thee with a heart of ſſeel, 
A ſtrength proportion'd to the woes you feel. 
Riſe then: let reaſon mitigate our care: 
To mourn, avails not : man is born to bear. 
Such is, alas! the Gods ſevere decree ; 
They, only they zre bleſt, and only tree. 
Two urns by Z-vc's high throne have ever ſtood, F 
The ſource of evil one, and one of good; 
From thence the cup of mortal man he hills, 
Bleſſings to theſe, to thoſe diſtributes ills ; | 
To moſt, he mingles both: the wretch decreed 
To talle the bad, unmix'd, is curſt indeed; 
Purſued by wrongs, by meagre famine driv'n, 
He wanders, outcaſt both of earth and heaven. 
The happieſt taſte not happineſs ſincere, 
But find the cordial draught is daſh'd with care. 
Who more than Peleus ſhone in wealth and pow'r ? 
What ſtars concurring bleſt his natal hour? 
A realm, a Goddeſs, to his wiſhes giv'n, 
Grac'd by the Gods with all the gifts of heav'n ! 


| And all fair Zr bliſsful ſeats contain, 

And all wide Helleſpoant's unmeaſur'd main. 
But ſince the God his hand has pleas'd to turn, 
And fill thy meaſure from his bitter urn, 
What fees the ſun, but hapleſs heroes falls? 
War, and the blood of men, ſurround thy walls! 
What muſt be, muſt be. Bear thy lot, nor ſhed 
Theſe unavailing forrows o'er the dead ; 
Thou canſt not call him from the Stygian ſhore, 
But thou, alas! may'ſt live to ſuffer more! 

To whom the king. O favour'd of the ſkies ! 
Here let me grow to earth ! ſince Hector lies f 
On the bare beech, depriv'd of obſequies. 

Oh give me Hector! to my eyes reſtore 

His corſe, and take the gifts: I aſk no more. 
Thou, as thou may'ſt, theſe boundleſs ſtores enjoy; 
Safe may'ſt thou ſail, and turn thy wrath from T roy; 
So ſhall thy pity and forbearance give 

A weak old man to ſee the light and live! 

Move me no more, (Achilles thus replies, 
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One evil yet o'ertakes his lateſt day, 
No race — to imperial ſway: 
An only ſon! and he (alas!) ordain'd 
To fall untimely in a foreign land 
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While kindling anger ſparkled in his eyes) 5 


Nor ſeek by tears my ſteady ſoul to bend; 
To yield thy Hector I myſelf intend: 
Fot 
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N O T E 8. 

* 'There is not a more beautiful paſſage in the 
whole Iliad than this before us: Homer, to ſhew that 
Achilles was not a-mere ſoldier, here draws him as a 

rſon of excellent ſenſe and found reafon : Plato 

imſelf could not ſpeak more like a true philoſopher: 
and -it was a piece of great judgment thus to deſcribe 
him; for the reader would have retained but a very 
indifferent opinion of the hero of a poem, that had 
no qualification but mere ſtrength: it alſo ſhews 
the art af the poet thus to defer this part of his cha- 
racter to the very concluſion of the poem: by theſe 
means he fixes an idea of his greatneſs upon our 
minds, and makes his hero go off the ſtage with ap- 
plauſe. Neither does he here aſcribe more wiſdom 
to Achilles than he might really be maſter of; for he 
had Chiron and Phenx for his tutors, and a God- 
deſs for his mother. 


+ This is an admirable allegory, and very beau- 


tifully imagined by the poet: It ſeems” borrowed 

from the eaſtern way of ſpeaking, and bears a great 

reſemblance to ſeveral: expreſſions in ſcripture: 

thus in the Pſalms, In the hand of the Lord there is a 

cup, and he poureth out of the ſame : -as for the dregs 

4 all the ungodly of the earth ſhall drint them. 
O. 20» 


NOTE s. 

It was the cuſtom of the Zerws to give condemned 
; perſons juſt before execution, wine mixed with 
myrrh, to make them leſs ſenſible of pain: thus 
Proverbs xxxi. 6. Grve frong drink to 2 that is 
ready to periſh, This cuſtom was ſo frequent among 
the Jews, that the cup which was given before ex- 
ecution, came to denote death itſelf, as in that paſ- 
lage, Father, tet this cup paſs from me. | 

t Homer here gives us a piece of geography, and 
ſhews the full extent of Priam's kingdom. Leſbss 
bounded. it on the ſouth, Phrygia on the eaſt, and 
the Helleſpont' on the north. This kingdom, ac- 
cording to Strabo in the 13th book, was divided 
into nine dynaſties, who all depended upon Priam 
as their king: ſo that what Homer here relates of 
3 power is literally true, and confirmed by 
hiſtory. | 
$ We believe every reader muſt be ſurprized to 
ſee Achilles fly out into ſo ſudden a paſſion, without 
any apparent reaſon for it. It can ſcarce be ima- 
gined that the name of Hector could throw him in- 
to ſo much violence, hen he had heard it mention- 
ed with patience and calmneſs by Priam in this 


very conference: eſpecially if we remember that 
4 P J Achilles 
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For know, from de my Goddeſs- mother came, 
(Old Ocean's daughter, ſilver- ſooted dame) 
Nor eom'ſt thou but by heav'n; nor com'ſt alone, 
Some God impels with courage not thy own : 
No humam hand the weighty gates unbarr'd, 
Nor could the boldeſt of our youth have dar'd { 
To paſs our out-works, or elude the guard. 
Ceaſe ; leſt neglectful of high Fave's command 
I ſhow thee, king! thou tread'ſt on hoſtile land; 
Releaſe my kntes, thy ſuppliant arts give o'er, 
And ſhake the purpoſe of my ſoul no more. 
The fire obey'd him, trembling and o'er-aw'd. 

Achilles, like a lion, ruth'd abroad: 
Automedin and Alcimus attend, 

Whom moſt he honor'd, ſince he loſt his friend ;) 

heſe to unyoke the mules and horſes went, 
And led the hoary herald to the tent; 
Next heap'd on high th: num'rous preſents bear 
(Great Heclor's ranſom) from the poliſh'd car. 
Two ſplendid mantles, and a carpet ſpread, 
They leave; to cover, and inwrap the dead. 
Then call the handmaids with aſſiſtant toll 
To waſh the body, and anoint with oil; 
Apart from Priam, leſt th' unhappy fire 
Provok'd to paſſion, once more rouze to ire 
The ſtern Pelides ; and nor ſacred age, 
Nor Fove's command, ſhould check the riſing rage. 
This done, the garments o'er the corſe they ſpread; 
Achilles lifts it to the fun'ral bed: 


— 
Then, while the body on the car they laid, 
He groans, and calls en lov'd Patroclus' ſhage. 

If, in that gloom which never light muſt know, 
The deeds of mortals touch the ghoſts below : 
O friend! forgive me, that I thus fulfil 
(Reſtoring Hector heav'n's unqueſtion'd will. 
The gifts the father gave, be ever thine, 
To grace thy manes, and adorn thy ſhrine. 

He laid, and ent'ring, took his . of ſtate, 
Where full before him rev' rend Priam ſat: 
To whom, compos'd, the god-like chief begun, 
Lo! to thy pray'r reſtor'd, thy breathleſs ſon; 
| Extended on the fun'ral couch he lies ; 

And ſoon as morning paints the callern ſkies, 
The ſight is granted to thy longing eyes. j 
But now the peaceful hours of ſacred night 
Demand refeQtion, and to reſt invite: 

Nor thou, O father! thus conſum'd with woe, 
The common cares that nouriſh life, forego. 
Not thus did NMiabe, of form divine, * 

A parent once, whoſe ſorrows equall'd thine: 

Six youthful ſons, as many blooming maids 

In one ſad day beheld the Stygian ſhades ; 

Theſe by Apallo's ſilver bow were ſlain, 

Thoſe, Cynthia's arrows ſtretch'd upon the plain, 
So was her pride chaſtis'd by wrath divine, 

Who match'd her own with bright Latana's line; 
But two the Goddeſs, twelve the Queen enjoy'd ; 


2 


— — 


NOTES. 
Ac billes had actually determined to reſtore the body of 
Hector to Priam. The words in the original will 
bear another interpretation, and ſuch a one as na- 
turally ſolves the difficulty. The meaning of the 
paſſage is this: Priam perceiving that his addreſs 
had mollified the heart of Achilles, takes this oppor- 
tunity to perſuade him to give over the war, and 
return home; eſpecially ſince his anger was ſuf- 
ficiently ſatisfied by the fall of Hefor. Immedi- 
ately Achilles takes fire at this propoſal, and an- 
ſwers, © Is it not enough that I have determined to 
reſtore thy ſon? aſk no more, leſt I retract that 
reſolution.” In this view we ſee a natural reaſon 
for the ſudden paſſion of Achilles, This is farther 
confirmed from what follows in the latter end of 
this interview, where Achilles aſks Priam how many 
days he would requeſt for the interment of Hefor? 
Achilles. had refuſed to give over the war, but yet 
conſents to intermit it a few days; and then the 
ſenſe will be this: I will not conſent to return 
Home, but aſk a time fer a ceſſation, and it ſhall be 
granted.” And what moſt ſtrongly ſpeaks for this 


Thoſe boaſted twelve th' avenging two deſtroy'd. 
| i Steep'd 
N OT EVS. : * 
interpretation is the anſwer of Priam; I aſk, ſays 
he, eleven days to bury my ſon, and then let the 
war commence again, ſince i muft be fo, ſince you 
neceſſitate me to1t; or ſince you will not be per- 
ſuaded to leave theſe ſhores. The reader may 
be pleaſed to obſerve that this is the laſt ſally of the 
reſentment of Achilles; and the poet judiciouſly 
deſcribes him moderating it by his own reflection: 
ſo that his reaſon now prevails over his anger, and 
the deſign of the poem is fully executed. 

* Achilles, to comfort Priam, tells him a known 
hiſtory ; which was very proper to work this effect. 
Niobe had loſt all her children, Priam had ſome re- 
maining. ANivbe's had been nine days extended on 
the earth, drowned in their blood, in the ſight of 
their people, without any one preſenting himſelf 
to interr them: Hector had likewiſe been twelve 
days, but in the midſt of his enemies; therefore it 
is no wonder that no one has paid him the laſt 
duties. The Gods at laſt interred Viobe's children, 
and the Gods likewiſe are concerned to procure 
honourable funggals for Hector. 
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Steep'd in their blood, and in the duſt outſpread, 
Nine days neglected lay expos'd the dead; 
None by to weep them, to inhume them none; 
For de had turn'd the nation all to ſtone :) 
he Gods themſelves at length relenting, gave 
Th' unhappy race the honours of a grave. 
Herſelf a rock, (for ſuch was heav'n's high will) 
Thro' deſarts wild now pours a weeping rill; 
Where round the bed whence Achelziis [prings, 
The wat'ry fairies dance in mazy rings, 
There high on Sus his ſhaggy brow, 
She {tands her own ſad monument of woe; 
The rock for ever laſts, the tears for ever flow. } 
Such. griefs, O king! have other parents 
known ; | 
Remember their's, and mitigate thy own. 
The care of heav'n thy Hector has appear'd, 
Nor ſhall he lie unwept, and uninterr'd; 
Sogn may thy aged cheeks in tears be drown'd, 
And all the eyes of Ilion ſtream around. 

He ſaid, and riſing, choſe the victim ewe 
With ſilver fleece, which his attendants flew. 
The limbs they ſever from the reeking hide, 
Wich Kill prepare them, and in parts divide: 
Each on the coals the ſep'rate morſels lays, 
And haſty, ſnatches from the riſing blaze. 
With bread the glitt'ring caniſters they load, 
Which round the board Autæmedon beſtow'd : 
The chief himſelf to each his portion plac'd, 
And each indulging ſhar'd in ſweet repalt. 
When now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 
The wond' ring hero eyes his royal gueſt ; 

No leſs the royal gueſt the hero eyes, * 

His god. like aſpect and majeſtic ſize; 

Here, youthful grace and noble fire engage, 
And there, the mild benevolence of age. 
Thus gazing long, the ſilence neither broke, 
(A ſolemn ſcene!) at length the father ſpoke. 

Permit me now, belov'd of Feve! to ſteep 
My careful temples in the dew of ſleep: 

For ſince the day that number'd with the dead 
My hapleſs ſon, the duſt has been my bed, 


I' interr thy Hector? For, fo long we 


Soft ſleep a ſtranger to my weeping eyes, 
My only food, * — —1 ſighs! 
Till now, encourag'd by the grace you give, 
I ſhare thy banquet, and conſent to !ive. 
With that, Achilles bad prepare the bed, 
With purple ſoft, and ſhaggy carpets ſpread; 
Forth, by the flaming lights, they bend their way, 
And place the couches, and the cov'rings lay. 
Then he: Now father ſleep, but ſleep not here ; 
Conſult thy ſafety, and forgive my ſear, | 
Leſt any Argive (at this hour awake, 
To aſk our counſel, or our orders take) + 
Approaching ſudden to our open'd tent, 
Perchance behold thee, and our grace prevent. 
Should ſuch report thy honour'd perſon here, 
The king of men the ranſom might defer. 
But ſay with ſpeed, if aught of thy deſire 
Remains unaſk'd ; What time the rites <x 2 
a 
Our ſlaught'ring arm, and bid the hoſts Way: 
If then thy will permit (the monarch ſaid) 
To finith all due honours to the dead, 
This, of thy grace accord: to thee are known 
The fears of {/izn, clos'd within her town, 
And at what diſtance from our walls afpire 
The hills of /de, and foreſts for the fire. 
Nine days to vent our ſorrows I requeſt, 
The tenth ſhall ſee the fun'ral and the feaſt ; 


{| Thenext, to raiſe his monument be giv'n ; 


The twelfth we war, if war be doom'd by heav'n! 
This thy requeſt (reply'd the chief) enjoy: 


Till then, our arms ſuſpend the fall of Trey. 


Then gave his hand at parting, to prevent 
The old man's fears, and turn'd within the tent; 


Where fair Brifeis bright in blooming charms 


Expects her hero with deſiring arms. 

But in the porch the king and herald reſt, 

Sad dreams of care yet wand'ring in their breaſt. 
Now Gods and men the gifts of — partake; 


Induſtrious Hermes only was awake, 


The £4 return revolving in his mind, 
To paſs the ramparts, and the watch to blind. 8 
he 


89 n 
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N OT ES. 

* The poet omits no opportunity of praiſing his 
hero Achilles, and it is obſervable that he now com- 
mends him for his more amiable qualities: he 
ſoftens the terrible idea we have conceived of him 
as a warrior, with ſeveral virtues of humanity; and 
the angry, vindictive ſoldier is become calm and 
compattionate. In this place he makes his very 
enemy admire his perſonage, and be aſtonithed at 
his manly beauty. So that though courage be his 
moſt diſtinguiſhing character, yet Achilles is ad- 


| NOTE S. 


mirable both for the endowments of mind and 


body. 

7 The poet here ſhews the importance of Achilles 
in the army; though Agamemnon be the general, 
yet all the chief commanders apply to him for ad- 
vice: and thus he promiſes Priam a ceſſation of arme 
for ſeveral days, purely by his own authority. 'The 
method that Achilles took to confirm the truth of 
the ceſſation, agrees with the cuſtom which we uſe 
at this day, he gave him his hand upon it. 
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The pow'r deſcending hover'd o'er his head : * 
And ſleep'ſt thou, father? (thus the viſion ſaid) 
Now doſt thou ſleep, when Hector is reſtor'd ? 
Nor fear the Grecian foes, or Grecian lord? 
Thy preſence here ſhould ſtern A rides ſee, 

Thy ſtill-ſurviving ſons may ſue for thee, 

Myy offer all thy treaſures yet contain, 

To ſpare thy age; and offer all in vain. 

Wak'd with the word, the trembling fire aroſe, 
And rais'd his friend: the God before him goes, 
He joins the mules, directs them with his hand, 
And moves in ſilence thro' the hoſtile land. 
When now to Xanthus* yellow {tream they drove, 

Xanthus, immortal progeny of Ze) 

he winged Deity forſook their view, 
And in a moment to Olympus flew. 
Now ſhed Aurora round her ſaffron ray, 
Sprung thro the gates of light, and gave the day: 
Charg'd with their rakes load, to lion go 
The | box and king, majeſtically ſlow. 
Cafſandra firſt beholds, from Ilian's ſpire, 
The ſad proceſſion of her hoary fire, 
'Then, as the penſive pomp advanc'd more near, 
Her breathleſs brother ſtretch'd upon the bier : 
A ſhow'r of tears o'erflows her beauteous eyes, 
Alarming thus all lian with her cries. 

Turn here your ſteps, and here your eyes employ, 
Ye wretched daughters, and ye ſons of Trop! + 
If e'er ye ruſh'd in crouds, with vaſt delight 
To hail your hero glorious from the fight ; 

Now meet him dead, and let your ſorrows flow ! 
Your common triumph, and your common woe. 
In thronging crouds they iſſue to the plains, 
Nor man, nor woman, in the walls remains. 

In ev'ry face the ſelf-ſame grief is ſhown, 
And Trey ſends forth one univerſal groan, 


= 


— — 


At Scæa's gates they meet the mourning wain, 
Hang on the wheels, and grovel round the flain; 
The wife and mother, frantic with deſpair, «+ 
Kiſs his pale cheek, and rend their ſcatter'd hair: 
Thus wildly wailing, at the gates they lay; 

And there had ſigh'd and ſorrow'd out the day; 
But god-like Priam trom the chariot roſe ; 

Forbear (he cry'd) this violence of woes, 

Firſt to the palace let the car proceed, 

Then pour your boundleſs ſorrows o'er the dead, 

'The waves of people at his word divide, 

Slow rolls the chariot thro” the following tide ; 
Ev'n to the palace the ſad pomp they wait: 

They weep, and place him on the bed of (tate. 
A melancholy choir attend around,“ 

With plaintive ſighs, and muſic's folemn ſound : 
Alternately they ting, alternate flow 

Th' obedient tears, melodious in their woe. 
While deeper ſorrows groan from each full heart, 
And Nature ſpeaks at ev'ry pauſe of Art. 

Firſt to the corſe the weeping conſort flew ; + 
Around his neck her milk-white arms ſhe threw, 
And oh my He#or / oh my lord! ſhe cries, 
Snatch'd in thy bloom from thele deſiting eyes! 
Thou to the-diſmal realms for ever gone 
And I abandon'd, deſolate, alone | 
An only ſon, onee comfort of our pains, 

Sad product now of hapleſs love remains! 
Never to manly age that ſon ſhall riſe, 

Or with increaſing graces glad my eyes: 

For lion now (her great defender {lain) 

Shall ſink a ſmoking ruin on the plain. 

Who now protects Ter wives with guardian care ? 
Who ſaves her infants from the rage of war ? 
Now hoſtile fleets muſt waft thoſe infants o'er, 


F 


| (Thoſe wives mult wait em) to a foreign ſhore ! 


Thou | 


* This was a cuſtom generally received, and 
which paſſed from the Heſrews to the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Afratics. There were weepers by pro- 
feſſion, 'of both ſexes, who ſung doleful tunes round 
the dead. Eccliſiaſticus xii, 5. When a man ſhall ge 
into the * of his eternity, there ſhall encompaſs him 
weepers. It appears from St. Matthew xi. 17, that 
children were likewiſe empleyed in this office. 

+ The poet judiciouſly makes Priam to be ſilent 
in this general lamentation; he has already borne 
a ſufficient ſhare in theſe ſorrows, in the tent of 
Achilles, and ſaid what grief can dictate to a father 
and a king upon ſuch a melancholy ſubject. But 
he introduces three women-as chief mourners, and 
ſpeaks only in general of the lamentation of the men 
of Trey, an excels of ſorrow being unmanly : 


2 


NOTE 8. 
whereas theſe women might with decency indulge 
themſelves in all the lamentation that fondneſs and 
grief could ſuggeſt. The wife, the mother of Hec- 
tor, and Helen, are the three perſons introduced; 
and though they all mourn upon the lame occaſion, 
yet their lamentations are ſo different, that not a 
Tentence that is ſpoken by the one, could be made 
uſe of by the other: Andromache ſpeaks like a tender 
wife, 2 like a fond mother, and Helen mourns 
with ſorrow riſing from ſelf. accuſation: Andromache 
commends his bravery, Hecuba his manly beauty, 
and Helen his gentleneſs: and humanity.— Hamer is 
very conciſe in deſcribing the funeral of Hector, 
which was but a neceſſary — of conduct, aſter he 
had been ſo ſull in that of Patrecus, 7 | 
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Thou too, my fon! to barb'rous climes ſhalt go, 
The fad companion of thy mother's woe; 
Driv*n hence a ſlave before the victor's ſword ; 
Condemn'd to toil for ſome inhuman lord, 
Or elſe ſome Greek whole father preſt the plain, 
Or ſon, or brother, by great Hefor (lain ; 
In Heklor's blood his vengeance ſhall enjoy, 
And hurl thee headlong from the tow'rs-of Troy. 
For thy ſtern father never ſpar'd a foe : 
Thence all theſe tears, and all this ſcene of woe! 
Thence, many evils his ſad parents bore, 
His parents many, but his conſort more, 
Why gav'ſt thou not to me thy dying hand? 
And why receiv'd not I thy laſt command? 
Some word thou would'ſt have ſpoke, which fadly dear, 
My foul might keep, or utter with a tear; 
hich never, never could be loſt in air, 
Fix'd in my heart, and oft repeated there! 
'T hus to her weeping maids the makes her moan ; 
Her weeping handmaids echo groan for groan. 
The mournful mother next ſuſtains her part. 
Oh thou; the beſt, the deareſt to my heart! 
Of all my race thou moſt by heav'n approv'd, 
And by th' immortals ev*n in death beloy'd ! 
While all my other ſons in barb'rous bands 
Achilles bound, and ſold to foreign lands, 
This felt no chains, but went a glorious ghoſt 
Free, and a hero to the $yg:an coalt. 
Sentenc'd, *tis true, by his inhuman doom, 
Thy noble corſe was dragg'd around the tomb, 
he tomb of him thy warlike arm had ſlain): 
ngen'rous inſult, impotent and vain.! 
Yet glow'ſt thou freſt with ev'ry living grace, 
No mark of pain, or violence of face; 
Roſy and fair! as Phebus* ſilver bow 
Diſmiſs'd thee gently to the ſhades below. 
Thus ſpoke the dame, and melted into tears. 
Sad Helen next in pomp of grief appears: 
Faſt from the ſhining {luices of her eyes 
Fatt the round cryſtal drops, while thus ſhe cries, 
Ah deareſt friend ! in whom the Gods had join'd 
The mildeſt manners with the braveſt mind-; 
ow twice ten years (unhappy years) are o'er 
nce Paris brought me to the Tran thore ; 
Oh had I periſh'd, ere that form divine 
zeduc'd this foft, this eaſy heart of mine!) 
Yet was itne'er my fate, from thee to find 
A.deed-ungentle, or. a word unkind: 
No. 20, 
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; 7 
If ſome proud brother ey'd me with diſdain, 


| Thy gentle accents foſten'd all my pain. 


— 


When others curſt the auth'refs of their woe, 


pity check'd my forrows in their flow: 
Or ſcernful ſiſter with her ſweeping train, 


For thee I mourn; and mourn myſelf in thee, 
'The wretched ſource of all this miſery ! 

The fate I caus'd, for ever I bemoan ; 

Sad Helen has no friend now thou art gone! 
Thro' Troy's wide ſtreets abandon'd thall I roam, 


In 2 y deſerted, as abhorr'd at home 


So ſpoke the fair, with ſorrow-ſtreamingeye 3 
Diſtreſsful beauty-melts each ſtander by; 
On all around th' infectious forrow grows; 
But Priam check'd the torrent as it roſe. 
Perform, ye Jyajans ! what the rites require, 
And fell the foreſts for a fun'ral pyre ; 
Twelve days, nor foes nor ſecret ambuſh dread ;. 
Achilles grants theſe honours to the dead. 

He ſpoke ; and at his word the Tejan train 
Their mules and oxen harneſs to the wain, 
Pour thro' the gates, and fell'd from /da's crown, 
Roll back the gather'd foreſts to the town. 
Theſe toils continue nine ſucceeding days, 
Aud high jn air a ſylvan ſtructure rate. 
But when the tenth fair morn began to ſhine, 
Forth to the pile was borne the man divine, 
And plac'd aloft: while all, with ſtreaming eyes, 
Beheld the flames and rolling ſmokes ariſe. 
Soon as Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
With roſy luſtre ſtreak'd the dewy lawn; 
Again the mournful crouds ſurround the pyre, 
And quench with wine the yet-remaining fire, 
The ſnowy bones his friends and brothers place 
With tears collected) in a golden vaſe; 

he golden vaſe in purple palls they roll'd, 
Of ſofteſt texture, and inwrought with gold. 

Laſt o'er the urn the ſacred earth they ſpread, 

And rais'd the tomb, memorial of the dead. 
Strong guards and ſpies, till all the rites were done, 

atch'd from the riſing to the ſetting ſun) 
All Trey then moves to Priam's court again, 
A ſolemn, ſilent, melancholy train: 
' Aſſembled there, from pious toil they reſt, 
And ſadly ſhar'd the laſt ſepulchral feaſt. 
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Such honours [on to her hero paid, 


And peaceful ſlept the mighty Hecter's ſhade. 
| - 
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W 0 R K S or HOM ER, 


The Celebrated GRECIAN POET. 


The FIRST BOOK of the ODYSS Ex. 


A U U:iM-£:0N ©, 


_. ltd 


MiNERVA's DESCENT To ITHaca. : 


The piem opens within forty-eight — *of the arrival of Ulyſſes in his dominions, © He Rad niw re- 


mained ſeven years in the ifland 5 


Calypſo, when the Gods aſſembled in council propoſed the method 5 


his departure from thence, and his return to his native country, For this purpoſe it is concluded ts ſend 


Mercury 7 Calypſo, and Pallas 3 deſcends to Ithaca. 


chus, in the ſhape of Mentes king of the 


She holds a conference with Telema- 


aphians ; in Thich ſte adviſes him to take a journey in queſt 


of his father Ulyſſes, 4% Pylos and Sparta, "where Neſtor and Menelaus yet reigned : then, after having 
viſibly diſplayed her divinity, diſappears. The ſuitors of Penelope make great entertainments, and riot in 


her palace till night. 
to the ſong. 
the day fsllowing. 


WER 'Y 


— 


Phemius ſings to them the return of the Grecians, till Penelope pits a fp 
Some words ariſe between the ſuitors and Telemachus, -whs 


ſummons the council to meet 


_ 


HE man, for wiſdotn's various arts renowyn'd, 
Long exercis'd in woes, oh muſe! refound; 

Who, when his arms had wrought the deſtin'd fall 
Of ſacred Troy, and raz'd her heav*n-built wall, 


a—_ _— as +» ts. 1 E 1 © . 
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Wand'ring from clime to clime, obſervant ſtray'd, 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey'd. F 
On ſtormy ſeas unnumber'd toils he bore, 

Safe with his friends to gain his natal ſhore: 


NOTE S. 
* We ſhall proceed in the ſame method through the 
courſe of theſe annotations upon the Oay/Jey, as in 


thoſe upon the {/zad; conſidering Homer chiefly as a 


poet, and carries in make his beauties underſtood. 
By moſt critics the Odyſſey-is thought to be inferior 
to the Iliad in many reſpects. It has not that ſu- 
blimity of ſpirit, or that enthuſiaſm of poetry; but 
then it muſt be allowed, if it be leſs noble, it is 
more inſtructive: the other abounds with more 
heroiſm, this with more morality. The {had gives 
us a draught of Gods and heroes, of diſcord, of con- 


tentions, and ſcenes. of ſlaughter; the Odyſſey ſets 


"OI 


Vain 


NOTE 8. 
before us a ſcene more amiable, the landſcapes of 


nature, the pleaſure of thr life, the duties of 


every ſtation, the hoſpitality of ancient times; a leſs 
buſy, but more agreeable portrait. The [had con- 
cludes with the ruin, the Ody/ey with the happi- 

neſs of a nation. | 
+ Homer opens his poem with the utm̃oſt ſimpli- 
city and modeſty ; he continually grows upon the 
reader, and the beginning of the Odyſſey may be 
conſidered as a pattern for all poems. The fable 
of it is wholly for the conduct and policy of a 
ſtate : therefore the quality it requires is 1 
ut 
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Vain toils! their impious folly dar'd to prey“ 
On herds deyoted to the God of day; 

The God vindictive doom'd them never more 
Ah men unbleſs'd!) to touch that natal ſhore. 
Oh ſnatch Tome portion of theſe acts from fate, 

Celeſtial muſe! and to our world relate. 

Now at their native realms the Greeks arriv'd; Þ | 
All who the wars of ten long years ſurviv'd, 
And *ſcap'd the perils of the gulfy main, | 
Uly/es, ſole of all the victor train, 

An exile from his dear paternal coaſt, 
Deplor'd his abſent queen, and empire loſt, 
Calypſo in her caves conſtrain'd his ſtay 
With ſweet, reluctant, amorous delay: | 


a A 2 4 "ra * 
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In vain — for now the circling years diſcloſe 
The day predeſtin'd to reward his woes. 

At length his Ithaca is giv'n by fate, 

Where yet new labours his arrival wait; 

At length their rage the hoſtile pow'rs reſtrain, 
All but the ruthleſs monarch of the main. + 
But now the God, remote, a heav'nly gueſt 


In Atbiapia grac'd the genial feaſt, $ 


A race divided, whom with ſloping rays 
he riſing and deſcending ſun ſurveys) 


There on the world's extremeſt verge rever'd, 


With hecatombs and pray'r in pomp prefer'd, 
Diſtant he lay: while in the bright abodes 

Of high Olympus, Jove conven'd the Gods: 

"bn" 
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N OTE S. 
but this virtue is of too large an extent for the ſim- 
plicity which a juſt and preciſe character requires; 
it is therefore requiſite it Thould be limited. The 
great art of kings is the myſtery of diſſimulation. 
This then is the character which the Greet poet 
gives his Ulyſes in the propoſition of his poem, he 
calls him a man who could accommodate himſelf 
to every condition of life. But wa is CHs ſaid 
to have overthrown Trey? and not Achilles, who was 
of more remarkable courage than Les? To this 
we anſwer, that the deſtruction of Troy onght to 
be aſcribed chiefly to Uly/es, as he not only took 
away the Palladium, but was the inventor of the 
ſtratagem of the wooden horſe, by which the city 
was conquered. Virgil in his ſecond book of the 
Aneis gives us a noble deſcription of it's deſtruc- | 
tion, by which we find that Les was nat only the 
contriver of it's ruin, but bore a great fhare in the 
actions of the night in which that city was over- 
turned, ; | 

* By this ſingle trait, Homer marks an eſſential | 
diſff-rence between the Iliad and the Odyſſey; name- 
ly, that in the former poem the people periſhed by 
the folly of their kings: in this, the people periſh 
by their own folly, while their prince omits nothing 
to procure their felicity. A plam reaſon why the 
Qdiſſey is more calculated for the people than the 
Liad. 

+ It is neceſſary for the better underſtanding of 
the poem, to fix the period of time from which it 
takes it's rw mt Homer does not begin with 
the wandering of Mes, he ſteps at once into the 
latter end of his action, and leaves the preceding 

tory to be told by way of narration. Thus in his 

Iliad, he dates his poem from the 5 1 of Achilles, 

which happened almoſt at the concluſion of the 

Trojan war. There are but forty-eight days from 
; 0 
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NOTES. 
the departure of Uly/es from Calypſo, to his diſ- 
covery in Ithaca; he had been one year with Cree. 
and ſeven with Calypſo, when the Gods diſpatched 
Mercury to that Goddeſs ; from which point of 
time we are to date the Ody//es. This obſervy- 
tion gives a reaſon why the poet invokes the mule 
to recount the wanderings of his hero in parts only; 
for Uly/es, as appears from the beginning of the 
ninth book, After he left the ſhores of Try, was 
driven to [ſmarus of the Cicontans. An hittorian 
muſt have begun from the fall of Ti, and related 
his wanderings with truth' and order ; for hiſtory 
is chiefly for inſtruction: but a poet takes another 
method, and diſpoſes every circumſtance arbitrarily; 
he chuſes or rejects, as ſuits beſt with his principal 
deſign, and in ſuch a manner as to give at once des 
light and inſtruction. 

The reaſon why Nepbime is thus enraged again 
Uly/Jes, is becauſe that hero had put out the eye of 
his fon Cyclops. But if we take Neptine by way of 
allegory for the ocean, the pallage implies, that the 
ſufferings of Les were chiefly by ſea ; and there- 
fore poetry, which adds a grandeur to the meaneſt 
circumſtance, introduces the God of -it as his 
greateſt enemy. 6 

The ancient Grecrans included all thoſe people 
who lived upon the ſouthern ocean, from eaſt to 
welt, in the general name of Æthiapiant, nor was it 
confined to thoſe only who lay ſouth of Ayl. 
The Athicpians were a peaple very religious toward 
the Gods, and they held a pompous feaſt twelve 
days annually to their honour; the poet therefore 
very judiciouſly makes uſe of this ſolemnity to re- 
move Neptune out of the way, who was the eneiny 
of Uly//es, that he may with the greater ſecurity bring 
off his hero from Czlyp/o's Hland, 
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E T E. 


Th' aſſembly thus the Sire ſupreme addreſt, 
Aeyſibus' fate revolving in his breaſt, 
Whom young Oreftes to the dreary coaſt 
Of Pluto ſent, a blood-polluted ghoſt. 

Perverſe mankind ! whoſe wills, created free, * 
Charge all their woes on abſolute decree ; 
All to the dooming Gods their guilt tranſlate, 
And follies are miſcall'd the crimes of fate. 
When to his luſt Xgy/thus gave the rein, 
Did Fate, or We, th' adult'rous act conſtrain? 
Did Fate, or We, when great Atrides dy'd, 
Urge the bold.traitor to the regicide*? 
Hermes I ſent, while yet his foul remain'd + 
Sincere from royal blood, and faith profan'd ; 
To warn the wretch, that young Oreſtes grown 
To manly years ſhould re- aſſert the throne. 
Yet impotent of ming, and uncontrol'd, 
He plung'd inte the gulf which heav'n foretold. 
25 paus'd the God, and penſive thus replies, 
Minerva graceful with her azure eyes. 
O thou! from whom the whole creation ſprings, 
The ſource of pow'r on earth deriv'd to kings! 


1 — 


— ů — 
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His death was equal to the-direful deed; ; 
So may the man of blood be doomꝰ d to bleed? 
But grief and rage alternate wound my breaſt 
For brave 1 7 ſtill by Fate oppreſt. 
Amidſt an iſle, around whoſe — ſhore 
The foreſts murmur, and the ſurges roar, 
The blameleſs hero from his wiſh'd-for home 
A Goddeſs guards in her enchanted dome. 
 (4tlas her fire, to whoſe far piercing eye 
I he wonders of the deep expanded lie; 
Th' eternal columns which on earth he rears 
End in the ſtarry vault, and prop the ſpheres.) 
By his fair daughter is the chief confin'd, 
Who ſooths to dear delight his anxious mind: 
Succelsleſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, 
Fo banith from his breaſt his country's love; 
To ſee the ſmoke from his lov'd palace riſe, & 
While the dear iſle in diſtant proſpect lies, > 
With what contentment could he cloſe his j 
eyes? 
And will Omnipotence neg' ect to ſave 
The ſuffering virtue of the wiſe and brave ? 1 
u 


NOT ES. 

*The ſolemnity and ſententiouſneſs of this 
ſpeech deſerves to be noticed, and ſurely poetry 
muſt be highly valuable, when it delivers ſuch ex- 
cellent inſtructions. It contained the whole of | 
religion amongſt the ancients ; and made philoſophy 
more agreeable. This paſſage is an inſtance of it, 
a paſſage worthy of a Chriſtian ; it ſhews us that 
the Supreme Being is ſovereignly good, that he re- 
wards the juſt, and puniſhes the unjuſt; and that 
the folly of man, and not the decree of heaven, 1s 
thc cauſe of human calamity. | 

+ It would be endleſs to obſerve every moral paſ- 
loge in the Oahſſey, the whole of it being but one 
telfon of morality. But ſurely it muſt be a plea- 
ſure to the reader to learn what notions the ancients | 
had of a Deity, from the oldeſt book extant, except 
the book of Moſes. Jupiter here declares that he 
never fails to warn mankind from evil, and that he 
had fent Mercury for this purpoſe to Zgy/tbus. It 
may be aſked what is this Mercury whom Jupiler 
ſends? It is the light of reaſon, which heaven im- 
plants in the breaſt of every man: and which, as 
Cicero ſays, is not only more ancient than the 
Vorld, but co-eval with the maſter of the world 
himſelf. This Reaſon of the Supreme Being is 
here called Mercury; that Reaſon flowing from 
God, which is conſtantly dictating to the moſt 
corrupted hearts, hs is goed, or this is evil. Hence 
arofe an ancient proverb, recorded by Simplicius, 
Reaſon is a Mercury to all men. 


NOTES. 

t It may be afked what relation Ul//es has to 
Agb, that the mention of the one ſhould im- 
me iately give occaſion for the remembrance of the 
other? and it may appear unnatural in the poet to 
give rife to his poem by ſo unexpected a tranſition 
rom Agy/thus to Ulyſſes. But we may vindicate 
Homer, by ſhewing that it is not only beautiful but 
natural, to take riſe from what offers itſelf to our 
unmediate obſervation. What can be more na- 
tural, when Jupiter is relating how he puniſhes the 
wicked, than for Wiſdom or Minerva to ſuggeſt, 
| that the good ought to be rewarded ? There is no 
forced introduction; no artful preparations, but 
the whole ariſes from the occaſion, which is a great 
beauty. 

There was, according to true hiſtory, ſuch an 
iſland of Calypſo, of which S:rabo writes; that Selan 
gives an account of the iſland Atlantis bordering 
upon Al, and that he went thither to make in- 
quiry, and learned that an ifſand was once there, 
but * time was vaniſhed. 

There is an agreeable tenderneſs in this image, 
and nothing can better paint the ardent deſire a 
man naturally has to review his native country after 
a long abſence. This is ſtill ſtronger than that 


* 


_ 


which Cicero extols in ſeveral places of his works, 
that Ces preferred the ſight of Ithaca to the im- 
mortality proffered him by Calyp/o. He here deſires 
to purchaſe, at the price of his life, 2 not 


ſeeing at a 


| | of returning to his country, but even o 
þ 


diſtance 


— 
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Muſt he, whoſe altars on the Phrygian ſhore 
With frequent rites, and pure, avow'd thy pow'r, 
Be doom'd the worſt of humafi ills to prove, 
Unbleſs'd, abandon'd to the wrath of Zove ? 
Daughter ! what words have paſs'd thy lips un 
weigh'd? * | 
1 the Thund'rer to the martial maid) 
eem not unjuſtly by my doom oppreſt 
Of human race the wiſeſt and the beſt. 
Neptune, by pray'r repentant rarely won, 
Afflicts the chiet, t' avenge his giant fon, f 
Whoſe viſual 0:b Les robb'd of light; 
Great Pelypheme, of more than mortal might! 
Him young Theiſa bore, (the bright increaſe 
Of Phercys, dreaded in the ſounds and ſeas: ) 
Whom Neptune ey*d with bloom of beauty bleſt, 
And in his cave the yielding nymph compreſt, 


Of ſea-girt Ithaca, demands my care: 


A hopeleſs exile from his native bome, 

From death alone exempt—but ccaſe to mourn; 

Let all combine CVatchieve his wiſh'd return: 

Neptune aton'd, his wrath ſhall now refrain, 

| Or thwart the ſynod of the Gods in vain. 
Father and kings ador'd! Minerva cry'd, 

Since all who in . Olympran bow*r reſide 

Now make the wand'ring Greet their public 

care, 

Let Hermes to th” Atlantic iſle repair; 

Bid him, arriv'd in bright Calypſo's court, 

The fanQion of th' aſſembled pow'rs report: 

That wiſe Uly/es to his native land 

Muſt ſpeed, obedient to their high command. 

Mean time Telemathus, the blooming heir || 


| | For this, the God conſtrains the Greet to roam, 


e RRP” Tis 


NOTE s. 
diſtance the very ſmoke of it. There are ſome 
things diſperſed in this ſpeech of Pallas, which we 
ſhall lay together ; as that Minerva makes it an ag- 
ravation to the calamity of Les, to be detained 
ya Goddeſs that loves him; that he is incloſed in 
an iſland; and ſhe adds, Hund which the ſeas flow; 
as if that was not common to all iflands ; but theſe 
expreſſions are uſed to ſhew the impollibility of the 
eſcape of Uh//-s, without the interpolition of Zup:- 
fer. In the concluſion ſhe obſerves, that Uly/es 
never neglected to ſacriſice before Trey: this is ſaid 
to ſhew the great piety of Let, who not only paid 
his ſacrifices in Ithaca, whore he abounded in riches, 
but amoneſt ſtrangers in an enemy's country, where 
there might be a Eaccity of offerings. 

* This verſe is frequently repeated both in the 
Liad and the Odyſ}ey ; it has here a particular energy. 
Jupiter reproves Minerva for ſuppoſing he could 
ever be unmindful of an hero ſo pious as U!ly/Jes. 
It is ſpoken with vehemence; an inſtance, that it 
is not only equitable, but an attribute of divinity, 
for rulers to remember thofe who ſerve them faich- 
fully. 42 8 

f It is artful in the poet to tell the reader the oc- 
caſion of the ſufferings of CHs in the opening of 
the poem; it is a juſtice due to his character, to 
ſhew that his misfortunes are not the conſequence 
of his crimes, but the effect of Neptune's anger. 
It is obſervable, that Famer does not flop to ex- 


on how Uly/es put out the eye of the Cyclops : he 


aſtens forward into the middle of his poem, and 
leaves that for the future narration of Uly//es. 
Oęygia. 
| | Some critics have aſſerted, that the action of the 
5 is imperfect, becauſe it begins with the voy- 
O. 20. 
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ages of Telemachus, and ends with thoſe of LH. 
But this objection is not juſt; for the deſtruction of 
the ſuitors is the chief hinge upon which the poem 
turns, as it contributes chiefly to the re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of Ces in his country and regality; and 


whatever contributes to this end, contributes to the 
principal action, and is of a piece with the reſt of 
the poem; and that this voyage does ſo, is evident, 
in that it gives a defeat to the ſuitors, and controls 


their infolence; it preſerves Tes throne and bed 


inviolate, in that it gives Telemachus courage to re- 
litt their attempts: it ſets his character in a fair 
point of light, who is the ſecond perſonage of the 
poem, and is to have a great ſhare in the future 
actions of it. Thus Homer here prepares the way 
for the defeat of the ſuitors, the lie deſign of his 
poem; and lays the ground-work of probability on 
which he intends to build his poem, and reconcile it 
to the rules of credibility. If it be aſked for what 
end this voyage of Telemachus is made; the anſwer 
is, to inquire after Uly/Jes : ſo that whatever epiſodes 
are interwoven, Uly/jes is {till in view; and whatevee 
Telemachus acts, is undertaken ſolely upon his ac- 
count; and conſequently, whatever is acted, con- 
tributes to the principal deſign, the reſtoration of 
Des. So that the fable is entire, and the action 
not double. It is to be remembered alſo, that the 
ſufferings of Wes are the ſubje of the poem; his 
perſonal calamities are not only intended, but his 
domeſtic misfortunes; and by this conduct Hamer 
ſhews us the extent of his misfortunes : his queen 


is attempted, his throne threatened, and his wealth 
conſumed in riot; LH ſuffers in Telemachus, aud 
in cvery circumſlance of life is unhappy. 
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ITis mine, to ſorin his green, unpractis'd years,“ 

In ſage debates, ſurrounded with his peers, 
To ſave the {tate z and timely to reſtrain 
The bold intruſion of the ſuitor-train; 
Who crowd his palace, and with lawleſs pow'r 
His herds and flocks in feaftful rites devour. 
To diſtant Sparta, and the ſpacious walte t 
Of ſandy Pyle, the royal youth ſhall haſte. 
There, warm with filial love, the cauſe inquire 
That from his realm retards his god-like fire : 
Deliv'ring early te the voice of Fame 
The promiſe of a great, immortal name, 

She ſaid; the ſancals of celeſtial mould 
Fledg'd with ambroſial plumes, and rich with gold, 
Surroum her feet; with theſe ſublime the fails 
Th? aerial ſpace, and mounts the winged gales: 


| 


— ——————— _———— 
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O'er earth and ocean wide prepar'd to ſoar, 

Her dreaded arm a beamy jav'lin bore, | 
Pond'rous and vaſt; whick, when her fury burns, 

Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hoſts o'erturns. 

From high Olympus prone her flight ſhe bends; 

And in the realm 4 [thaca deſcends. 

Her lineaments divine the grave diſguiſe 

Of Mentes' form conceal'd from human eyes: 
(Mentes, the monarch of the Taphian land) t 

A glitt'ring ſpear wav'd awful in her hand, 

There in the portal plac'd, the heav*n-born maid 

Enormous riot and mis-rule. ſurvey'd. & 

On hides of beeves, before the lace gate, 

(Sad ſpoils of luxury) the ſuitors ſat. 

With rival art, 1 ardour in their mien, 

At cheſs they vie, to captivate the queen, 


E Ea” Divining 
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In this the poet draws the outlines of what he 
is to fill up in the four ſubſequent books: and no- 
thing can give us a greater idea of his unbounded 
invention, than his building upon ſo plain a foun- 
dation ſuch a noble ſuperſtructure: he entertains us 
with variety of epiſodes, hiſtorical relations, and 
manners of thoſe ancient times; It muſt be con- 
felled, that the characters in the Ody//ey, and the 
number of the chief actors, are but tew; and yet 
the poet never tires, he varies and diverſifies the 
ſtory ſo happily, thathe is continually opening new 
ſcenes to engage our attention. He reſembles his 
own Proteus, he is capable of all ſhapes; yet in all 
ſhapes the ſame Deity. 4 

. +; Nothing can be more natural, than for a ſon, 
3n- order to gain intelligence of an abſent father, to 
ipquire in thoſe places, and of thoſe perſons, where 
and from whom he is moſt likely to have informa- 
tion, Such is the conduct of Telemachus : and 


— — — 


poetry, which delights in the wonderful, becauſe | 


this conduct agrees with wiſdom, aſcribes it to Mi- 
nerva the Goddeſs of it. No doubt but Minerva 
knew where Uly/ſes reſided; but men mult act as 
men: an immediate interpoſition had ſtopped at 
once the fountain of the poet's invention. If what 
a poet invents be natural, it is juſtihable ; and he 
may give the rein to his imagination, if he reſtrain 
it from running into extravagance and wildneſs. 
We are told by tradition, that Homer was ſo 


ſenſible of friendſhip, that to do honour to his par- 


ticular friends, he immortalized their names in his 
poems. In the Hliad he has ſhewn his gratitude to 
Tychius ; and in the Odyſſey, to Mentes, Phemius, 
and Menter: This Mentes was a famous merchant 
of the iſte of Leucade, who received Hamer at Smyr- 
na, and made him his companion in all his voyages. 
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It is to this Mentes we owe the two poems of Ha- 
mer ; for the poet in all probability had never wrote 
them without thoſe lights and informations he re- 
ceived, and the diſcoveries he was enabled to make, 
by thoſe travels. Homer is not contented: to give 
his name to the king of the Taphians, but feigns 
alſo that the Goddeſs of Wiſdom choſe to appear in 
his ſhape, preferably to that of all the kings who 
were nearer neighbours to Ithaca. ; 
$ This is the firſt appearance of the ſuitors ; and 
the poet has drawn their pictures in ſuch colours, 
| as are agreeable to their characters through the 
whole poem. The poet gives a fine contraſt be- 
' tween them and Telemachus ; he entertains himſelf 
with his own. thoughts, weighs the ſum of things, 
and beholds with a virtuous — the diſorders of 
the ſuitors : he appears (like Ces among his trans- 
formed companions in the tenth book) a wiſe man 
among brutes. | 
|| There are great diſputes what this game was 
at which the ſuitors played. Atheneus relates it 
from Apian the grammarian, who had it from Cteſon, 
a native of /thaca, that the ſport was in this man- 
ner: The number of the ſuitors being one hundred 
and eight, they equally divided their men, or 
balls; that is to ſay, -hfty-four on each fide; thee 
were placed on the board oppoſite to each other. 
Between the two ſides was a vacant ſpace, in the 
midſt of which was the main mark, or Queen, the 
point which all were to aim at. They took their 
turns by lot; he who took or diſplaced that mark, 
got his own in it's place; and if by a ſecond man 
he again took it, without touching any of the 
others, he won the game; and it patied as an omen 
of obtaining his miſtreſs. This principal mark, or 
Queen, was called by whatever name the gameſters 
2 pleaſed; 


* 
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Divining of their loves. Attending nigh, 
A menial train the flowing bowl ſupply : _ 
Others apart, the ſpacious hall prepare, 
And form the coſtly feaſt with buſy care. 
There young Telemachus, his bloomy face 
Glowing celeſtial-{weet with god-like grace, 
Amid the circle ſhines : but hope and fear 
Painful viciſſitude l) his boſom tear. 

ow imag'd m his mind, he ſees reſtor'd 
In peace and joy, the people's rightful lord ; 
The proud oppreſſors hy the vengeful ſword. 
While his fond foul ® theſe fancied triumphs 

ſwell'd, 1 | 

The ſtranger gueſt the royal youth beheld, 
Griev'd that a viſitant ſo long ſhould wait“ 
Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate; 
Inſtant he flew with hoſpitable haſte, | 
And the new friend with courteous air embrac'd. 
Stranger! whoe'er thou art, ſecurely reſt 
Afhanc'd in my faith, a friendly gueſt: 
Approach the dome, the ſocial banquet ſhare, 
And then the purpoſe of thy ſoul declare. 

Thus affable and mild, the prince precedes, 
And to the dome th* unknown celeſtial leads. 
The ſpear receiving from her hand, he plac'd 
Ag a column, fair with ſculpture grac'd ; 

here ſeemly rang'd in peaceful order ſtood 
Halles arms, now long difus'd to blood. 
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| He led the Goddeſs to the ſov'reign ſeat, 
Her feet ſupported. with a ſtool of ſtate ; 
(A purple carpet ſpread the pavement wide) 
Then drew his feat, familiar to her ſide; 
Far from the ſuitor- train, a brutal crowd, 
With infolence, and wine, elate and loud; 
Where the free gueſt, unnoted, might relate, 
It haply conſcious, of his father's fate. 
1] he golden ew'r a maid obſequious brings, 
Repleniſh'd from the cool, tranſlucent ſprings ; 
With copious water the bright vaſe ſupplies 
A ſilver laver, of capacious ſize: 
They waſh. The tables in fair order ſpread, 
They heap the glitt'ring canniſters with bread : 
Viands of various kinds allure the taſte, + 
Of choiceſt ſort and favour, rich repaſt! 
Delicious wines th' attending herald brought ; 
The gold gave luſtre to the purple draught. 
Lur'd with the vapour of the fragrant feaſt, 
In ruſh'd the ſuitors with voracious haſte : 
Marſhall'd in order due, to each a ſew'r 
Preſents, to bathe his hands, a radiant ew'r. 
Luxurious then they feaſt, Obſervant round - 
Gay, ſtripling youths the brimming pens crown'd, 
The rage of hunger quell'd, they all advance, 
And form to meafur'd airs the mazy dance: 
To Phemius was conſign'd the chortled lyre, F 
| Whoſe hand reluQant touch'd the warbling wire : 
Phemius, 


_— 
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NOTES. 
pleaſed; and the ſuitors gave it the name of Pene- 
lie. It is ſaid, this game was invented by Palame- 

s, during the ſiege of Troy, 

The reader will loſe much of the pleaſure of 
this poem, if he reads it without the reflection, 
that he peruſes one of the moſt ancient books in the 
world; it ſets before him perſons, places, and 
actions, that exiſted three thouſand years ago: 
here we have an inſtance of the humanity of thoſe 
early ages: Telemachus pays -a reverence to this 
ſtranger, only becauſe he ts a ſtranger : he attends 
him in perſon, and welcomes him with all the 
openneſs of ancient hoſpitality. 

+ There is nothing that has drawn more cenſure 
upon Homer, than the frequent deſcriptions of his 
entertainments : it has been judged, that he was 
more than ordinarily delighted with them, ſince he 
omits no opportunity to deſcribe them; nay, his 
temperance has not been unſuſpected. But we 
mult not condemn, without ſtronger evidence: a 
man may commend a ſumptuous entertainment, or 
good wines, without being either a drunkard or a 
glutton. But ſince there are ſo many entertain- 


ments deſcribed.in the poem, it may not be impro- 


| feaſt made libations to the Gods, 


D 
per to give this ſome explanation. They waſh be- 
fore the feaſt ; perhaps, becauſe they always at the 
he ewer was of 
gold, the veſſel from whence the water was poured 
of ſilver, and the cups out of which they drank 
were of gold. A damſel attends Mentes, but he- 
ralds wait upon the ſuitors: we may obſerve a de- 
cency in this conduct; the ſuitors were lewd debau- 
chees, and conſequently a woman of modeſty 
would have been an improper attendant = ſuch 
a company. Beautiful youths attended the com- 
| pany. in quality of cup-bearers. A matron who has 
charge of the houſhold brings in the bread and the 
cold meats; an officer, whoſe employ it was to, 
portion out the victuals, brings in the meats that 
furniſhed out the reſt of the entertainment ; and af- 
'ter the feaſt, a bard diverts them with vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic. __ 

r Is ancient times, Princes entertained in their 
families certain learned and wife men, who were 
both poets and philoſophers, and not only made it 
their buſineſs to amuſe and deligfit, but to promote 
wiſdom and morality. Uſes, at his departure for 
Trey, left one of thefe with Penelope : and it was 
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Phemius, whoſe voice divine could ſweeteſt ſing 
High (trains reſpogſive to the vocal ſtring. 

Mean while, in whiſpers to his heav'nly gueſt 
His indignation thus the prince expreſt. 

Indulge my riling grief, whilſt theſe (my friend) 
With ſong and dance the pompous revel end. 
L ight is the dance, and doubly ſweet the lays, 

hen, for the dear delight, another pays. 
His treaſur'd ſtores theſe cormorants conſume, 
Whoſe bones, defrauded of a regal tomb 
And comman turf, lie naked on the plain, 
Or doom'd to welter in the whelming main. 
Should he return, that troop ſo blithe and bold, 
With purple robes inwrought, and iff u ith gold, 
Pre-ipitant in fear, would wing their flight, 
And curſe their cumb'rous pride's unwieldy weight. 
But ah, I dream !—th' appointed hour is fled, 
And Hope, too long with vain deluſion fed, 
Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 
Gives to the roll of death his glorious name 
With venial freedom let me now demand 
Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land : 
Sincere, from whence began thy courſe, recite, 
And to what ſhip I owe the friendly freight ? 
Now firſt to me this viſit duſt thou deign, 
Or number'd in my father's ſocial train? 
All who deſerv'd his choice, he made his oven,“ 
And curious much to know, he far was known. 
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But ſtill the frown of ſome celeſtia! 


- 


_— 


„ 


My birth. boaſt {the blue-ey'd virgin cries) 
From great Auchialus, renown'd and wiſe : 
Mentes my name; I rule the Taphian race, 
Whoſe bounds the deep circumfluent waves embrace: 
A duteous people, rus | induſtrious iſle, | 
To naval arts inur'd, and ſtormy toil. 
Freighted with iron from my native land, 
I ſteer my voyage to the Bruttarn ſtrand; + 
To gain by commerce, for the labour'd mals, 
A juſt proportion of refulgent braſs. 
Far from your capital my ſhip reſides 
At Reithrus, an | ſecure at anchor rides; 
Where waving groves on airy Neron grow, 
Supremely tall, and ſhade the dceps below. 
I hence, to re-vilit your imperial dome, 
An old hereditary gueſt I come: 
Your father's friend. Laertes can relate 
Our faith unſpotted, and it's early date; 
Who preſt with heart · corroding grief and 
To the gay cou:t a rural ſhed prefers, 
Where ſole of all his train, a matron ſage 
Supports with homely food his drooping age, 
With feeble ſteps from marſhall:ng his vines 
Returning fad, when toilſome day declines. 
With friendly ſpeed, induc'd by erring fame, 
To hail C Lie return I came: 


years, 7 


w'r 
With envious joy retards the bliſsful hour. 
| Let 
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NOTES. 

uſual to conſign in this manner, the care of their 
wives and families to the poets of thoſe days, as 8 
pears f om a ſignal paſſage in the third book. Io 
this man Hamer gives the name of Phemius ; to ce- 
lebrate one of his friends, who was ſo called, and 
who had been his preceptor. We muſt add one re- 
mark, that though he places his maſter here in no 
very good company, yet he guards his character 
from any imputation, by telling us, that he attend- 
ed the ſuitors by compulſion. This is not only a 
2 inſtance of his gratitude, but alſo of his ten- 

erneſs and delicacy. 

It is evident, from this and many other places 
in the had, that hoſpitality was hereditary ; an 
happineſs and honour peculiar to thoſe heroic ages. 
AY ſurely nothing can ſet the character of Wes in 
a more agreeable point of light, than what Telema- 
chu3 here delivers of it:“ He was the friend of all 
mankind.” 

+ In the country of the Brutians, in the lower 
art of Italy. was a town called Temeſe. That Homer 
ng meant this city, and not one of the ſame name 


in Cyprus, appears not only becauſe this was famous 


kx works of braſs, but becauſe Iibaca Jay in the di- 
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rect way from Taphos to this city of the Brutii; 
whereas it was conſiderably out of the way to paſs 
by Ithaca to that of Cyprus. Strabs ſays, that tho 
rooms for preparing of braſs were remaining in his 
time, though then out of uſe. Bzcharg is of opinion, 
that the name of dp. was given to this town-by 
the Phenicians, from the braſs it produced, Temes in 
their language ſignifying fuſion of metals: an art 
to which the Phænicians much applied themſelves. 

t This moſt beautiful paſſage of Laertes has not 
eſcaped the cenſure of the critics: they ſay he acts 
an unmanly part, he forgets that he is a king, and 
reduces himſelf unworthily into the condition of a 
ſervant. There are two reaſons for his retirement, 
which anſwer thoſe objections; the firſt is, that he 
could not endure to ſee the outrage and infolence 
of the ſuitors; the ſecond, that his grief for Le 
makes him abandon ſociety, and prefer his vineyard 
to bis court. This is undoubtedly the picture of 
human nature under. affliction ; for ſorrow loves 
ſolitude. Thus it is, that Menedemus in Terence 
laments his loſt ſon; Menedemus is the picture of 
Laertes. Nor does it make any difference, that the 
one is a king, the other a perſon of private ſtation- 

| | kings 
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Let not your ſoul be ſunk in ſad deſpair; 
He lives, he breathes this heav'nly vital air, 
Among a ſavage race, whole ſhelfy bounds “ 
With ceafeleſs roar the foaming deep ſurrounds. 
The thoughts which rowl within my raviſh'd breaſt, 
To me, no ſeer, th' infpiring Gods ſuggeſt ; 
Nor ſkill'd, nor ſtudious, with prophetic eye 
To judge the winged omens of the ſky. 
Yet hear this certain ſpeech, nor deem 1t vain ;. 
Though adamantine bonds the chief reſtrain, 
The dire reſtraint his wiſdom will defeat, 
And ſoon reftore him to his regal Teat. 
But, gen'rous youth! ſincere and free declare, 
Are you, of manly growth, his royal heir? 
For ſure Mes in your look appears, 
The ſame hrs features, if the ſame his years. 
Such was that face, on which I dwelt with joy 
Ere Greece aſſembled ſtem'd the tides to Troy;. 
But parting then for that deteſted ſhore, 
Our eyes unhappy ! never greeted more. 
To prove a gennine birth (the prince replies) f 
On female truth 1 faith-relies;. 
Thus manifeſt of right, I build my claim 
Sure- founded on a fair maternal fame, 
UlyſJes' fon : but happier he, whom fate 
Hath plac'd beneath the ſtorms which toſs the great! 
Happier the ſon, whoſe hoary fire is bleſt 
With humble affluence, and domeſtic reſt! 
Happier than I, to future empire born, 
But doom'd a father's wretched fate to mourn ! 
To whom, with aſpect mild, the gueſt divine. 
Oh true deſcendant of a ſcepter'd line! 
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kings are but ennobled humanity, and are liable 
as other men, to as great, if not greater ſenſibility. 

* What Minerva here delivers bears reſemblance 
to the oras les, in which part is falſe, part true. That 
Uſes is detained in an iſland, is a truth; that he is 
detained by Barbarians, a falſehood : this is done by 


the Goddeſs, that ſhe may be thought to be really a- 


man, as ſhe appears to be;. ſhe ſpeaks with the 
dubiouſneſs of a man, not the certainty of a God- 
- defs; ſhe raiſes his expectation, by ſhewing ſhe has 


an inbght into futurity ; and to. engage his belief, 


ſhe difcovers in part the truth to Telemachus. 
Neither was it necetlary or convenient fer 7 elema- 
chus to know the whole truth: for if he had known 
that Les inhabited a deſert, detained by a God- 
deſs, he muſt of confequence have known of his 
return, (for he that could certify the one, could 
certify the other,) and fo had never gone in ſearch 
of him; and it would hence have happened, that 
Homer had been deprived of giving us thoſe graces 
No. 20. | 


| The Gods, a glorious fate from anguiſh free 
To chaſte Penelipe's increafe decree. 

But fay, yon jovial troop. ſo gaily dreſt, 

Is this a bridal or a friendly feaſt ! 

Or from their deed I rightlier may divine, 
Unſeemly flown with inſolence and wine? 
Unwelcome revellers, whoſe lawleſs joy 
Pains the ſage ear, and hurts the ſober eye. 
Magnificence of old, (the prince reply'd,) 

Beneath our roof with virtue could reſide; 
Unblam'd abundance crown'd the royal board, 
What time this dome rever'd her prudent lord ; 
Who now (fo heav'n decrees) is doom'd to mourn, 
Bitter conſtraint! erroneous and forlorn. 

Better the chief, on Ilian's hoſtile plain 

Had fall'n ſurrounded with his warlike train; 

Or ſafe return d, the race of glory paſt, 

New to his friends embrace, had breath'd his laſt!“ 
Then grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes would rale 
Hiſloric marbles, to record his praiſe ; 

Has praiſe, eternal, on the faithful ſtone, 

Had with tranſmiflive honour grac'd his ſon. 

Now ſnatch'd by harpies to the dreary coaſt, 

Sunk is the hero, and his glory loſt : 

Vaniſh'd at once! unheard of, and unknown! 
And I his heir in miſery alone. 

Nor for a dear, loſt father only flow 

The filial tears, but woe ſucceeds to woe: 

To tempt the ſpouſeleſs queen with am'rous wiles, $\ 
Reſort the nobles from the nei hb'ring iſles ; 


From Samos, circled with th* [Znian main, 
Dulichium, and Zacynthus' ſylvan reign: 
Ev*n 
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. 
of poetry which ariſe from the voyage of Telema- 
chus. | 

+ There is an appearance of ſomething very 
ſhocking in this ſpeech of Telemachus. It literally 
runs thus: My mother afſures me that I am the ſon 
of Ulyſles, but hm it nat. It ſeems to reffeR* 
upon his mother's chaſtity, as if he had a doubt of 
his own legitimacy. his ſeeming. ſimplicity in 
Telemachus, however, is only the effect of a troubled 
ſpirit; it is grief that makes him doubt if he can 
be the fon of the great, the generous Hes; it is 
no reflection upon Penelope, and confequently no 
fault in Telemachns. 

The meaning of this expreſſion is, that U7y//7s + 
has not had the rites of ſepulture. This among the 
ancients was eſteemed the greateſt of calamities, as 
it hindered the ſhades of the deceaſed from entering 
into the ſtate of the happy. 

It is necellary to reconcile the conduct of the 
ſuitors to * lince it has ſo great a ſhare 
4 "1% 
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Ev'n with preſumptuous hope her bed t' aſcend, 
"Che lords of [/keca their right pretend. 
She ſeems attentive to their pleaded vows, 
Her heart deteſting what her ear allows, 
They, vain expectants of the bridal hour, 
My ſtores in riotous expence devour, 
In feaſt and dance the mirthful months employ, 
And meditate my doom, to crown their joy. 
With tender pity touch'd, the Goddeſs cry'd : 
Soon may kind heav'n a ſure relief provide, 
Soon may your lire diſcharge the vengeance due, 
And all your wrongs the proud oppreſſors rue! 
Oh! in that portal ſhould the chief appear, 
Lach hand tremendous with a brazen ſpear, 
In radiant panoply his limbs incas'd ; 
For ſo of old my father's courthe grac'd, 
hen ſocial mirth unbent his ſerious ſoul, 
Ober the full banquet, and the ſprighly bowl) 
He then from Zphyre, the fair domain 
Of lus ſprung from Zaſon's royal ſtrain, 
Meaſur'd alength of ſeas, a toilſome length, in vain. 
For voyaging to learn the direful art 
To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart; 
Obſervant of the Gods, and ſternly juſt, 
llus refus'd t' impart the baneful truſt : 
With friendlier zeal my father's ſoul was fir'd, 
The drugs he knew, and gave the boon deſir'd. 
Appear'd he now with ſuch heroic port, 
As then conſpicuous at the Taphian court ; 
Soon ſhould yon boaſters ceaſe their haughty ſtrife, 
Or each atone his guilty love with life. 
But of his wiſh'd return the care reſign 
Be future vengeance to the pow'rs divine. 
My ſentence hear: with ſtern diſtaſte avow'd, 
Jo their own diſtricts drive the ſuitor crowd: 


; 


1 
| 


| To the pale ſhade funereal rites ordain, 
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When next the morning warms the purple eaſt, 
Convoke the pecrage, and the Gods atteſt ; 

The ſorrows of your inmolt ſoul relate; 

And form ſure plans to ſave the ſinking ſtate. 
Should ſecond love a pleaſing flame inſpire, 


| And the chaſte queen connubial rites require; 


Diſmiſs'd with honour let her hence repair 

To great [carius, whoſe paternal care 

Will guide her paſlion, and reward the choice 
With wealthy dow'r, and bridal gifts of price, 
Then let this diate of my love prevail: 8 
Inſtant, to foreign realms prepare to ſail, 


To learn your father's fortunes: fame may prove, 


Or omen'd voice, (the meſſenger of ove) * 
Propitious to the ſearch. Direct your toil 
Thro' the wide ocean firſt toſandy Pyle, 

Of Ne/ter, hoary ſage, his doom demand; | 
Thence Ipeed your voyage to the Spartan ſtrand, 
For young Atrides to th* Achatan coaſt 

Arriv'd the laſt of all the victor hoſt. 

If yet 55 views the light, forbear, 

Till the fleet hours reſtore the circling year. 


But if his ſoul hath 1 the deſtin'd flight, 


Inhabitant of deep diſaſterous night, 
Homeward with pious ſpeed repaſs the main, 


Plant che fair column o'er the vacant grave, 

A hero's honours let the hero have. 8 
With decent grief the royal dead deplor'd, 
For the chaſte queen ſelect an equal lord. 
Then let revenge your daring mind employ, 
By fraud or force the ſuitor train deſtroy, 

And ſtarting into manhood, ſcorn the boy. 
Haſt thou not heard how young Oreftes fir'd + 
With great revenge, immortal praiſe acquir'd ? 


2H His 
8 NOT B r N 
inthe proceſs of the Odyſſey. It may ſeem incredi- * There is a difficulty in this pallage. In any 
ble that Penelape, who is a queen, in whom the ] caſe of inquiry, any words that were heard 


ſupreme power is lodged, ſhould not diſmiſs ſuch 
unwelcome intruders, eſpecially ſince many of them 
were her own ſubjects: beſides, it ſeems an extra- 
ordinary way of courtſhip in them, to ruin the per- 
ſon to whom they make their addreſſes. 
this objection, we muſt conſider the nature of the 
Grecian governments: the chief men of the land 
had great authority; though the government was 
monarchial, it was- not deſpotic; Laertes was retired, 
and diſabled with age; Telemachus was yet in his 
minority; and the fear of any violence either againſt 
her own perſon, or againſt her ſon, might deter 
Penelope from uſing any endeavours to remove men 
of ſuch inſolence, and ſuch power. 


To ſolve 


by ac- 
cident were called by the Latins, Omers ; by Wo. 
the unce Jupiler; and he ſtiles them ſo, becauſe 
it is through his providence that thoſe words come 
to our knowledge. 

+ It may ſeem that this example of Oreftes does 
not come fully up to the purpole intended : there 
is a wide difference in the circumſtances; Oreftes 
{ſlew an adulterer, and a ſingle perſon, with an 
adultereſs. The deſigns of Telemachus are not 
againſt one, but many enemies; neither are they 
adulterers, nor have they {lain the father of Telema- 
chus,. as is the caſe of Oreſſes: nor is Penelope an 


1 adultereſs. The intent therefore of the Goddeſs is 


only to ſhew what a glorious act it is to defend our 
| parents: 
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His virgin ſword Zgy/thus* veins imbru'd ; 
The murd'rer fell, and blood aton'd for blood, 
O greatly bleſs'd with every blooming grace! 
With equal ſteps the paths of glory trace ; 
Join to that royal youth's e rival name, 
And ſhine eternal in the ſphere of fame, — 
But my aſſociates now my ſtay deplore, 
Impatient on the hoarſe reſounding ſhore. 
Thou, heedful of advice, ſecure proceed; 
My praiſe the precept is, be thine the deed, 
he counſel of my friend (the youth rejoin'd) 
Imprints convaQtion on my grateful mind. 
So fathers ſpeak (perſuaſive ſpeech and mild!) 
Their ſage experience to the fav'rite child. 
But fince to part, for ſweet refection due 
The genial viands let my train renew: 
And the zich pledge of plighted faith receive, 
Worthy the heir of thaca to give. 
Defer the promis'd boon, (the Goddeſs cries, 
Celeſtial azure bright'ning in her eyes) 
And let me now regain the Rerthrian port: 
From Temeſe return'd, your royal court 
I ſhall reviſit ; and that pledge receive, 
And gifts, memorial of our friendſhip, leave. 
Abrupt, with eagle-ſpeed ſhe cut the ſky ; 
Inſtant inviſible to mortal eye. 
Then firſt he recognis'd th* ztherial gueſt ; 
Wonder and joy alternate fire his breaſt : 


n 


Heroic thoughts infus'd his heart dilate, 
Revolving much his father's doubtful fate: 

At length compos'd, he join'd the ſuitor throng, 
Huſh'd in attention to the warbled ſong.* 

His tender theme the charming lyriſt choſe 
Minerva's anger, and the direful woes 

Which voyaging from Troy the victots bore, 
While florms vindictive intercept the ſhore, 
The ſhrilling airs the vaulted roof rebounds, 
Reflecting to the queen the ſilver ſounds. 

With grief renew'd the weeping fair deſcends; 
Their ſovereign's ſtep a virgin train attends: 

A veil of richeſt texture wrought, ſhe wears, 
And ſilent to the joyous hall repairs. 

There from the portal, with her mild command 
Thus gently checks the minſtrel's tuneful hand. 

Phemus ! let acts of Gods, and heroes old, 
What ancient bards in hall and bow'r have told, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ ; 

Such the pleas'd ear will drink with ſilent joy. 
But oh! forbear that dear, diſaſtrous name, 
To ſorrow ſacred, and ſecure of fame: 

My bleeding boſom ſickens at the ſound, 
And ev'ry piercing note inflicts a wound. 

Why, deareſt object of my duteous love, 
(Reply'd the prince) will you the bard reprove ? 
Oft, F-ve's æthereal rays (reſiſtleſs fire)t 
The chanter's ſoul and raptur'd ſong inſpire; 
Inſtinct 


2 
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1 NOTE s. | 
arents : Oreftes, ſays Mentes, is every were cele- 

— for honouring his father, and thou ſhalt 

obtain equal honour 57 defending thy mother. 

* There may be two reaſons why this is inſerted; 
either the ſuitors were pleaſed with the ſweetneſs of 
the ſong, or the ſubje& of it; they ſat attentive to 
hear the death of Uly/es, in the proceſs of his ſtory. 
This gives us a reaſon why immediately Penel:pe 
deſcended to ſtop the ſong; ſhe feared left he might 
touch upon the ſtory of es and ſay that he died 
in his return. This would have reduced her to 
the utmoſt neceſſity, and ſhe could not have de- 
ferred to marry. Phemius would have certainly 
found credit, for poets were believed to be inſpired 
by the Gods; they were looked pon as prophets, 
and to have ſomething of divinity in them, as ap- 


rs from Demodocus in the 8th book of the Ody/ey. | 


a 
Beſides, there was a farther neceſſity to put a ſtop 
to the ſong. 


dead, Penelope could not have avoided marriage; if 
alive, the ſuitors might have deſiſted, or armed 
themſelves againſt Ulyſſes; and then their deaths, one 
of the principal incidents of the poem, could not 


| 


have followed ; neither could Telemachus have gone 


If Phemius had declared him to be 


| ſhaded by a veil. 


N O T Es. 
in ſearch of his father, if he had foreknown his 
death, or ſudden return. It is therefore artful itn 
the poet to cut the ſong ſhort, he reſerves the ſtory 
of Ulyſſes for future narration, and brings all this 
about by a very probable method, by the inter- 
poſition of Penelope, who requeſts that ſome other 
ſtory may be choſen, a ſtory that ſhe can hear with- 
out ſorrow, It is very cuſtomary for women to be 
preſent at the entertainments of men; as appears 
from the conduct of Helen, Arete, Nauficaa, and Pe- 
nelope, in- divers parts of the Odyſſey; the is here in- 
troduced with the greateſt decency ; the enters not 
the room, but ſtands with tears at the threſhold ; 
and even at that diſtance appears with her face 


+ Telemachus here reproves his mother for com- 
manding Phemzus to deſiſt, or not to make Uhy/ſes 
the ſubject of his ſong, by ſaying, that it was not 
in the poet's own power to chuſe his ſubject, which 
was frequently dictated and inſpired by the Gods. 
This 1s a particular inſtance of the opinion the an- 
cients held as to the immediate inſpiration of their 
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Inſtinct divine l nor blame ſevere his choice, 

Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice: 

For navel lays attract our raviſh'd ears; 

But old, the mind with inattention hears; 

Patient permit the ſadly-pleaſing ſtrain ; 

Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain, 

And in the public woe forget yonr own ; 

Ycu weep not for a pertiſh'd lord, alone. 

What Greeks, now wand'rirg in the 1 gloom, 

With your es ſhar'd an equal doom! 

Your widow'd hours, apart, with female toll 

And various labours of the loom, beguile; 

There rule, from palace cares remote and free, 

That care to man belongs, and moſt to me. 
Mature beyond his years, the queen admires 

His ſage reply, and with her train retires. . 

Then ſwelling forrows burſt their former bounds, 

With echoing grief afreſh the dome reſounds; 

"Tilt Pallas piteous of her plaintive cries, 

In ſlumber clos'd her filver-{treaming eyes. 
Meantime rekindled at the. royal charms, 
Tumultuous love each beating boſom warms ; 

Intemp'rate rage a wordy war began; 

But bold Te/emachus aſſum'd the man. 

inſtant (he cry'd) your female difcord end, 
Ye deedleſs boalters ! and the ſong attend; 
Obcy that {ſweet compulſion, nor profane 
With diiſonance the {mooth . as ſtrain. 
Pacific now prolong the jovial fealt ; 

But when the dawn reveals the roſy Eaſt, 

I. to the peers aſſembled, ſhall propoſe 

The firm reſolve I here in few diſclofe, 
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No longer live the cankers of my court; 
All to your ſeveral ſtates with ſpeed reſort; 
Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, 
There ply the early feaſt, and late carouſe. 
But if, to honour loſt, '*tis ſtill decreed 
For you my bowl ſhall flow, my flocks ſhall bleed;. 
Judge and revenge my right, impartial Zove / 
| 1 and all th' immortal thrones above, 
A ſacred oath) each proud oppreſſor ſlain 
Shall with inglorious gore this marble ſtain. 
Ad dy the prince, thus haughty, bold, and young, 
Rage gnaw'd che lip, and wonder chain'd the tongne. 


| Silence at length the gay Anlinous broke, 


Conſtrain'd a fmile, and thus ambiguous ſpoke... 
What God to your untutor'd youth affords * 
This headlong torrent of amazing words? 
May 7ove delay thy reign, and cumber late 
So bright a genius with the toils of ſtate ! 
Thofe toils (Telemachus ferene replies) 

Have charms, with all Meir weigit, t' allure the wiſe. 

Faſt by the throne oblequious Fame reſides, 
| And Health inceſſant rolls her golden tides. . 
Nor let Antinous rage, if ſtrong deſire 
Of wealth and fame a youthful boſom fire: 
| Ele&t by e his delegate of ſway, 
With joyous pride the ſummons I'd obey. . 
Whene'er CHs roams. the realm of night, 
Should factious pow'r diſpute my ſineal right;. 
Some other Greeks a fairer elaim may plead ; 
To your pretence their title would precede. 
At leaſt, the ſcepter loft, I ſtill ſhould reign 
| Sole o'er my vaſlals,. and domeſtic train. 
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NOTES. 

* Antinos and Eurymachus are Ithacenſiaus, and 
are called the chief of the ſuitors. It is therefore 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſh their characters; Antinous is 
violent, and determined againſt Le, Eurymachus 


more gentle and ſubtle: Antinous derides; Eury- 


mach flatters. This ſpeech of Antinous is a con- 
cealed raillery; he tells Telemachus, that ove in- 
ſpires his foul with wiſdom, but means that his 
education has been ſuch,. that he had learned no- 
thing from man; he wiſhes (out of a ſeemingly 
kind concern for him) that he may never reign in 
thaca, becauſe the weight of a crown is a burden; 
and concludes with mentioning his hereditary title to 
it, to inſinuate that it is his by deſcent only, and 
not by. merit. Telemachus, in his anſwer, wiſely 
Aiſſembles the affront of Antinous ; he takes it in the 
better ſenſe, and ſeems to differ wy in opinion 
about the regality. Think you, ſays he, that to be 
a king is to be miſerable ? To be a king, in my 
judgment, is to enjoy affluence and honour. He 
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NOTES. DES 
aſſerts his claim to the ſucceſſion of his father, yet 
ſeems to decline it, to lay the fuſpicions of the 
ſuitors aſteep, that they may not prevent the mea- 
ſures he takes to obtain it. The ſpeech of Euryma- 
chus confirms the former obſervation, . that this 
ſuitor is of a more ſoft and moderate behaviour than 
Antinous : he clothes ill deſigns with a ſeeming hu- 
| manity,. and appears a friend, while he carries on 
the part of an enemy: Telemachus had ſaid, that if 
it was the will of Jupiter, he would aſcend the 
throne of /thaca: Eurymachus anſwers, that this. 
was as the Gods ſhould determine; an inſinuation 
that they regarded not his claim from his father. 
| Telemachus ſaid he would maintain himſelf in the 
poſſeſſion of his preſent inheritance: Eummachus 
| wiſhes that no one may arrive to diſpoſſefs him; the 
latent meaning of which is, © we of your own 
country are fufcient for that deſign. If theſe ob · 


ſervations be true, Eummachus was not a leſs enemy 


than Autinaus, but a better diſſembler. 


N 
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To this Eummachus. To heav'n alone 
Refer the choice to fill the vac ant throne, 
Your patrimonial ſtores in peace poſſeſs; 
Undoubted all your filial claim confeſs : 
Your private right ſhould impious pow'r invade, 
The peers of //haca would atm in aid. | 
But ſay, that ſtranger-gueſt who late withdrew, 
What and from whence ? his name and lineage ſhew, 
His grave demeanour, and majeſtic grace 
Speak him deſcended of no vulgar race : 
Did he ſome loan of ancient right require, 
Or came fore-runner of your ſcepter d ſire : 

O ſon of Polybus ! the prince replies, 
No more my fire will glad theſe longing eyes: 
The queen's fond hope inventive rumour cheers, 
Or vain diviners' dreams divert her fears. 
That ſtranger-gueſt the Taphian realm obeys, 
A realm defended with encircling ſeas ; 
Mentes, an ever-honour'd name, of old - 
High in Ces ſocial liſt inroll'd. 

hus he, tho* conſcious of th' ætherial gueſt, 

Anſwer'd evaſive of the fly requeſt, 
Mean time the lyre rejoins the ſprightly lay; 
Love-diitied airs, and dance, conclude the day. 
But when the ſtar of eve, with golden light 
Adorn'd the matron brow of fable night ; 
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* FEuryclea was a very aged perſon ; ſhe was 
brought by Laertes to nurſe Ub: and in her old 
age attends Telemachus: ſhe coſt Laertes twenty 
oxen ; that 1s, a certain quantity of money which 
would buy twenty oxen: or perhaps the form of 
an ox was ſtamped upon the metal, and from 
thence had it's appellation. The ſimplicity of 
theſe heroic times 1s remarkable; an old woman 
1s the only attendant upon the ſon of a king : ſhe 
lights him to his apartment, takes care of his 


cloaths, and hangs them up at the fide of his bed. 


. Greatneſs then conſiſted not in ſhew, but in the 


* 
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The mirthful train diſperſing quit the court, 
And to their ſeveral domes to relt reſort. 
A tow'ring ſtructure to the palace join'd; _ 
To this his ſteps the thoughtful prince inclin'd; 
In his pavilion there to ſleep repairs ; 
The lighted torch the fage £17yclea bears.“ 
"dies of Ops, the juſt Piſcnor's Ton, 

or twenty beeves by great Laertes won; 
In roſy prime with charms attractive grac'd, 
Honour'd by him, a gentle lord and chaſte, 
With dear eſteem : too wiſe, with jealous ſtrife 
To taint the joys of ſweet, connubial life. 
Sole with Tel machus her ſervice ends, 
A child ſhe nurs'd him, and a man attends, Y) 
Whilſt to his couch himſelf the prince addreſt, 
The duteous dame receiv'd the purple veſt: 
The purple veſt with decent care diſpos'd, 
The filver ring ſhe pull'd, the door reclos'd 
The bolt, r, . to the ſilken cord, 
To the ſtrong ſtaple's inmoſt depth reſtor'd, 
Secur'd the valves. There, wrapt in ſilent ſhade, 
Penſive, the rules the Goddeſs gave, he weigh'd; 
Stretch'd on the downy fleece, no reſt he knows, 
And in his raptur'd ſoul the viſion glows. 


__Y | - 2 1 


NOTES. 8 
mind: this conduct proceeded not from the mean. 
reſs of poverty, but from the ſimplicity of manners. 

Having now gone through the firſt book, we ſhall 
only obſerve to the reader, that the whole of it does 
not take up the compaſs of an intire day: when 
Minerva appears to JTelemachus, the ſuitors were 
preparing to fit down to the banquet at noon; and 
the buſineſs. of the firſt book concludes with the 
day. It is true, that the Gods hold a debate before 
the deſcent of Minerva, and ſome fmall time muſt 
be allowed for that tranſaction. 
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M E. N L.. 


Tak CovuNnciL or ITHACA:. 


Telemachus, in the aſſembly of the lordi of Ithaca, complains of the injuſtice dime him by the ſuitors, and i 10 
upon their departure from his palace; appealing to the princes, and exciting the 1 to declare againſi them. 
The ſuiters endeavour to juſtify their ſtay, at leaf till he ſhall ſend the queen to t 


inſiſts + 


e court Icarius her father ; 


which he 1 Were appears a prodigy of two eagles in the ſky, which an augur-expounds to the ruin of the 
ſuitors, Lelemachus then demands a veſſel to carry him to Pylos and Sparta, there to inquire of his father's 
fortunes. Pallas, in the ſhape of Mentor, {an ancient friend of Ulyſſes) helps him to a ſhip, aſſiſts him in pre- 
paring neceſſaries for the voyage, and embarks with him that night ; which cancludes the ſecond day from the- 


epening of. the. poem. 


De ſcene continues in the palace «sf Ulyſſes, in Ithaca. 


OW reFning from the dawn, the morning 


Ta 
Glow'd in the front of heav'n, and gave the 
da 


The yourhful hero, with returning light, 


Roſe anxious from th' inquietudes of night: 


A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, 

A two-edg'd faulchion threaten'd by his ſide, 
Embroider'd ſandals glitter'd as he trod, 
And forth he moy'd, majeſtic as a God. 
Then by his heralds, reſtleſs of delay, 

To council calls the peers: the peers obey: . 


Son $ 


—— 


NOT. E S. 


* This book opens with the firſt appearance of 


Telemachus upon the ſtage of action. The great 
judgment of the poet is obſervable, in beginning 
with the tranfactions of Ithaca in the abſence of 
Mis: by this method he ſets the conduct of Te- 
&machus, Penelope, and the ſuitors, in a ſtrong point 
of light; they all have a large ſhare in the ſtory of 
the poem, and conſequently ought to have diſtin- 


guiſhing characters. It is as neceſſary in epic 


poetry, as it is on the theatre, to let us immediate- 


A m——_ 
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| ly into the character of every perſon whom the poet 
introduces: this adds perſpicuity- to the ſtory, and. 
we immediately grow acquainted with each perſon- 
age, and intereſt ourſelves in the good or ill fortune 
that attends them through the whole relation. Te- 
lemachus is now about twenty years of age :. in the 
eleventh book, the poet tells us, he was an infant 
in the arms of his mother when Ce ſailed to 
Troy, that hero was abſent near twenty years, and 


from hence we may gather the exact age of Telema- 


| ues IN 


* 
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Soon as in ſolemn form th* aſſembly ſat, 
From his high dome himſelf deſcends in tate. 
Bright in his hand a 7 jav'lin ſhin'd ;* 
Two dogs, a faithful guard, attend behind ;+ 
Pallas with grace divine his form improves, 
And gazing crowds admire him as he moves.. 
His father's throne he fill'd: while diſtant ſtood 
The hoary peers, and aged Wiſdom bow'd. 
Twas ſilence all; at laſt Agyprius ſpoke ; 
Agyptius, by his age and ſorrows broke: 
A length of days his ſoul with prudence crown'd, 
A length of days had bent him to the ground.. 
His eldeft-F hope in arms to Ilion came, 
By great Ulyſſes taught the path to fame; 
But (hapleſ⸗ youth) the hideous Cyclops tore 
His quiv'ring limbs, and quaff'd his ſpouting. gore. 
Three ſons remain'd: to climb with haughty fires 
The royal bed, Eurynomus aſpires; 


—_— — 


The reſt with duteous love his griefs aſſuage, 
And eaſe the fire of half the cares of age. 
Vet ſtill his Antiphus he loves, he mourns, $ 
And as he ſtood, he ſpoke and wept hy turns. 
Since great Uly/es ſought the Phrygian plains, J- 
Within theſe walls inglorious filence reigns. 
Say then, ye peers! by whoſe commands we meet ?. 
Why here once more in ſolemn council fit ? 
ve young, ye old, the weighty cauſe diſcloſe: 
Arrives ſome meſſage of invading foes ? 
Or ſay, does high neceſſity of ſtate 
Inſpire ſome patriot, and demand debate 
The preſent ſynod ſpeaks it's author wiſe ; 
Aſſiſt him, eve] thou regent of the ſkies! 
He ſpoke. Telemachus with tranſport glows, . 
Embrac'd the omen, and majeſtic roſe : 
His royal hand th” imperial ſcepter ſway'd) 
hen thus, addreſſing to ius, ſaid. 


ps N 0 T E 8. 
chus. He is every-where deſcribed as a perſon ot 
picty to the Gods, of duty to his parents, and as a 


lover of his country: he is prudent, temperate, and 


valiant : and the poet well ſets off the importance of 


+ this young hero, by giving him the Goddeſs of War 


and Wiſdom for his conſtant attendant. 
* 'The poet deſcribes Telemachus as if he were 


. marching againſt an enemy, or going to a council 


of war, rather than to an aſſembly of peers in his 
own country: two reaſons are aſſigned for this con- 
duct; either this was the common uſage of princes 


in thoſe times, or Telemachus might loek upon the 


ſuitors as enemies, and conſequently. go to council 
in arms as againſt enemies. 

+ T his paſſage has not eſcaped the raillery of the 
critics ; they look upon it-as a mean deſcription of 
ahero and a prince, to give him a brace of dogs only 
for his guards or attendants: but ſuch was the ſim- 
2 of ancient princes, that except in war they 

ad rarely any attendants or equipage. And we may 
be confident Homer copies after the cuſtom of the 
time, , unleſs we can be ſo abſurd as to ſuppoſe, he 
would feign low circumſtances unneceſſary, through 
a want of judgment. Poetry is like painting, which 
draws the greateſt beauties from the ſimpleſt 
cuſtoms : * even in hiſtory, we receive a ſenſible 
pleaſure from the leaſt circcumſtance that denotes the 
cuſtoms of ancient times. It may be added, that 
the poet, as well as the painter, is obliged to follow 
the cuſtoms of the age of which he writes, or paints: 


a a modern areſs wouid ill become Achilles or Ulyſſes, 


ſuch a conduct would be condemned as an abſurdity 
in painting, and ought te be ſo in poetry. 
4 Antiphus. 


Homer inſerts theſe particularities concerning 1 


0-5 5 bs 
the family of Zpgyprius, to give an air of truth to his 
itory. It does not appear that Agyptius knew the 
certainty of the death of Antiphus : he only laments 


companions of Ulyſſes were loſt with Ls. 

We here are told, that there never had been 
any council convened in Ithaca, linze the departure 
+ of Ulyſſes. The general delign and moral of the 
. Odyſſey; is to inform us of the miſchievous effects 
which the abſence of a king and father of a family 
produces: we deprive the poem of it's very ſoul, 
and ſpoil the fable, if we retrench from it the diſ- 
orders which the ſuitors create in the abſence of 
Les, both in his ſamily and dominions. No- 
thing can give us a greater image of thoſe diſorders, 
than what is here related: what muſt a kingdom 
ſuffer in twenty years, without a ruler, without: a 
council to make laws or punith enormities ?: Such ts 


1 


Penelope oppreſſed by the violence ot the {ſuitors ; 
and Telemachus to this time, in his minority. It is 


Agyptius : Telemachus was the pe rin who convened 
it; and being, the greatelt perſonage preſent, . it 
might be expected that he ſhould oper. the deſign ot 
it: but to give Teſemachus courage, who was young 


and inexperienced, Z2y;tizes firlt riſes, and by prai- 
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no other way ſo fat. ty have done, i ares the 
power of the ſuitors. By this means Telemachus' is 


. 


of the ſuitors With the utmoſt freedom. 


363. 


Rev're nd 


him, eg to the prevailing opinion that all tbe 


the condition of /thgca: Laertes is ſuperanmmated; 


very artful in the port to ohen the atſembly by. 


ſing the perſon who nad ſurtooned them (of whom 
he ſeems ignorant) gives Telemaraus to underſtand- 
he has friends among the affembly : this he could 


encouraged to ſpeak boldly, and arraign the diforders 
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Rev*rend old man! lo here confeſt he ftands 
By whom ye meet ; tny grief your care demands. 
No {tory I unfold of public woes, 


Nor bear advices, of impending foes: 


Peace the blelt land, and joys inceſſant crown 
all this happy realm, 1 grieve alone. 


For my loſt fire continual ſorrows ſpring, 


The great, the good; your father, and your king.“ 
Yet more; our houſe from it's foundation bows, + 
Our foes are pow'rful, and your ſons the foes : 
Hither, unwelcome to the queen they come; 

Why ſeek they not the rich /carran dome: 

If the muſt wed, from other hands require 

The dowry; is Telemachus her lire? 

Let thro' my court the noiſe of revel rings, 

And waſtes the wife frugality of kings. 

Scarce all my herds their luxury ſuffice ; 

Scarce all my wine their midnight hours ſupplies. 
Safe in my youth, in riot ſtill they grow, 

Nor in the heipleſs orphan dread a foe, | 

But come it will, the time when manhood grants 
More pow'rful advocates than vain complaints. 
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Approach that hour ! noſufferable wrong 

Cries to the Gods, and vengeance ſleeps too long. 

Riſe then, ye peers! with virtuous anger riſe! 

Your fame revere,' but moſt th* avenging ſkies. 

By all the deathleſs pow'rs that reign above, 

By righteons 7 hemrs, and by thund'ring Fove, 

Themis, ho gives to councils, or denies 

Succeſs ; and humbles, or confirms the wiſe) 

Riſe in my aid! ſutſice the tears that flow 

For my loſt fire, nor add new woe to woe. 

If e'er he bore the ſword to ſtrengthen ill, 

Or having pow'r to wrong, betray'd the will, 

On me, on me your kindled wrath aſſuage, 

And bid gs ice of lawleſs riot rage. 

If ruin td yal race ye doom, 

Be you the ſpoit-rs, and our wealth conſume. 5 

Then might we hope redreſs from juſter laws, 

And raiſe all //haca to aid our cauſe: 

But while your ſons commit th' unpuniſh'd wrong, 

You make the arm of violence too ſtrong. 
While thus he ſpoke, with rage and grief he frown'd, 

And daſh'd th' imperial ſcepter to the ground. 


The 


NOTE Ss. 
* Telemachus here ſets the character of Ulyſſes, as 


a king, in the moſt agreeable point of light: he 
ruled his people with the ſame mildneſs as a father 
This muſt needs have a very 
happy effect upon the audience; not only as it ſnews 
Ulyſſes to have been a good governor z but as it re- 
calls the memory of the happineſs they received 


rules his children. 


from that mild government, and obliquely con- 
demns them of ingratitude who had forgot it. By 
this method alio the poet intereſts us deeply in the 
ſufferings of Uly//es ; we cannot fee a good man and 
good king urdiitreſs, without the moſt tender emo- 


* tions. 


+ What Telemachus here ſays has given offence to 


ſome falſe critics; they think it indecent for a ſon to 


ſay, that he bears with more regret the diſorder of 
his family than the loſs of his father; yet this ob- 
jection will vaniſh, if we weigh Penelope, Telema- 
chus, and his whole poſterity, againſt the ſingle 
perſon of Ulyſſes. But what chiefly takes away this 
objection is, that Telemackus was ſtill in hopes of 
his father's return: for the words do not imply ne- 
ceſſarily his death, but abſence: and then both with 
juſtice and decency, Telemachus may ſay that he 


| | ag more for the deſtruction of his family, than 


or the ablenceot Ces. 
T This pallage is ridiculed by the critics; they 


ſet it in a wrong light, and then grow very pleaſant. 


upon it: Telemachus makes a ſad outcry becauſe the 
Iuitors eat his ſheep, his beeves, and fatted goats; 


6 
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and at laſt falls into tears. The truth is, the riches 
of kings and princes, in thoſe early ages, conſiſted 
chiefly in flocks and cattle; thus Aneas and Paris 
are deſcribed as tending their flocks, &c. and Abxa- 
ham in the ſcriptures, as abounding in this kind of 
wealth. Thele critics would form a different idea 
of the ſtate and condition of Telemachus, if they con- 
ſidered that he had been capable to maintain no 
fewer than an hundred and eight per{..ns in a manner 
very expenſive for many years; tor ſo many (with 
their attendants) were the fuitors, as appears from 
the ſixteenth book; and at theſame time he kept up 
the dignity of his own court, and lived with great 
hoſpitality. But itis a ſufficient anſwer to the ob- 
jections againſt this paſſage, to obſerve, that it is 
not the expence, but manner of it, that Telemachus 
laments : and furely a ſober man may complain 
againſt luxury, without being arraigned of mean- 
neſs; and againſt profuſion, without being condem- ' 
ned for parſimony. | 

To underſtand this paſſage, we muſt remem- 
ber, that Telemachus is pleading his cauſe before the 
thacenſians them he conſtitutes the Judges of his 
cauſe : he therefore prevents an anſwer which they 
might make, viz. Me are not the men that are guilty 
of theſe 'outrages ; Telemachus rejoins, “It were bet- 
ter for me to ſuffer from your hands; for by your 
quieſcence you make my affairs deſperate:“ an inti- 
mation that they ſhould riſe in his defence. 
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The big round tear hung trembling in his eye :* 
The ſynod griev'd, and gave a pitying ſigh, 
Then ſilent fat. At length Antinous burns 
With haughty rage, and ſternly thus returns. 

O inſolence of youth! whoſe tongue affords f 
Such railing eloquence, and war of words. 
Studious thy country's worthies to defame, 

Thy erring voice diſplays thy mother's ſhame. 
Eluſive of the bridal day, ſhe gives 

Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. 
Did not the ſun, thro? heav'n's wide azure roll'd, 
For three long years the royal fraud behold? 
While ſhe, laborious in deluſion, ſpread 

The ſpacious loom, and mix'd the various thtead : 
Where as to life the wond'rous figures rij 
Thus ſpoke th' inventive queen, with art Mghs. 

« Tho” cold in death es breathes no more, 
« Ceaſe yet a while to urge the bridal hour: 
© Ceaſe, till to great Laertes I bequeath$ 
« A taſk of grief, his ornaments of death. 

« Left when the Fates his royal aſhes claim, 

« The Grecian matrons taint my ſpotleſs fame; 
„When he, whom living mighty realms ohbey'd, 
Shall want in death a ſhroud to grace his ſhade,” 

Thus ſhe: at once the gen'rous train complies, 
Nor fraud miſtrufls in virtue's fair diſguiſe. 


The work ſhe ply'd; but ſtudious of delay, 

By night revers'd the labours of the day. 

While thrice the ſun his annual journey made, 
The conſcious lamp the midnight fraud ſurvey'd; 
Unheard, unſcen, three years her arts prevail; 
The fourth, her maid unfolds th' amazing tale. 
We ſaw, as unperceiv'd we took our fland, 

The backward labours of her faithleſs hand. 
Then urg'd, the perfects her il luſtrious toils ; 
A wond'rous monument of female wiles ! 

But you, oh peers! and thou, oh prince! give ear 

(7 ſpeak aloud, that every Greek may hear) 
Diſmiſs the queen; and if her fire approves, 

Let him eſpouſe her to the peer ſhe loves: 

Bid inſtant to prepare the bridal train, 

Nor let a race of princes wait in vain. 
Tho? with a grace divine her ſoul is bleſt, 

And all Minerva breathes within her breaſt, 

In wohd'rous arts than woman more renown'd, 


And more than woman with deep wiſdom crown'd ; 


Tho' Tyra nor Mycene match her name, 

Nor great Alcmena, (the proud boaſts of ſame 
Yet thus by heav'n adorn'd, by heav'n's decrce 
She ſhines with fatal excellence, to thee : || 

With thee, the bowl we drain, indulge the feaſt, 
Till righteous heav'n reclaim her ſtubborn breaſt. 


NOTES. 
* This paſſage is not one of thoſe, where the 
poet can be blamed for cauſing a hero to weep. If 
we conſider the youth of Telemachus, together with 
the tenderneſs agreeable to that time of life ; the 
ſubjects that demand his concern; the apprehenſion 
of the loſs of a father; and the deſolate ſtate of his 
mother and kingdom: all theſe make his rcadinefs 
to burſt into tears an argument, not of any want of 
ſpirit in him, but of true ſenſe, and goodneſs of 
nature; and is a great propricty, which ſhews the 
right judgment of the poet. | = 
+ We find Antinous always ſetting himſelf in the 
{trongeſt oppoſition to Telemachus : and therefore, 
he is the firſt that falls by the ſpear of (es, the 
poet obſerves juſtice, and as Antinus is the firſt in 
guilt, he is the firſt in puniſhment. What Anti- 
nous ſays in this ſpeech concerning the treachery of 
the female ſervant of Penelape, prepares the way for 
the puniſhment Uly//es inflicts on ſome of the maids 
in the concluſion of the poem: this is an act of 
poetical juſtice ; and it is as neceſſary in Epic as in 
Tragic poetry, to reward the juſt, and puniſh the 
guilty. 

It will be neceſſary to vindicate the character 
of Penelope, the heroine of the poem, from the at- 
perſionsof Antinous. It muſt be confeſled that the has 
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NOTE s. 5 
a very hard game to play, ſhe neither dares con- 
ſent, nor deny; if ſhe conſents, ſhe injures LH, 
whom ſhe ſtil] expects to return; if ſhe denics, the 
indangers the throne, and the life of Telemachus, 
from the violence of the ſuitors; ſo that no other 
method is left but to elude their addreſſes. To vin- 
dicate her in this place, we mult conſider who it is 
that ſpeaks: Antin:us, an unſucceſsful lover: and 
what he blames as a crime, is really her glory ; he 
blames her becauſe the does not comply with their 
defires: and jt had been an act of guilt to have 
complied, He himſelf ſufficiently vindicates her 
in the concluſion of his ſpeech, where he extols her 
above all the race of womankind: fo that the ſeem- 
ing inconſiſtence of Penelope muſt be imputed to the 
neceſlity of her affairs: the is artſul, but not crimi- 
nal. The original ſays, the deceived the ſuitors by 
her meſſages; a plain intimation, that ſhe uſed no 
extraordinary familiarities with her admgrers ; and 
through the whole courſe of the poem the ſeldum 
appears in their aſſemblics. 

$ It was an ancient cuſtom to dedicate the fineſt 
pieces of weaving and embroidery, to honour the 
tunerals of the dead: and theſe were uſually wrought 
by the neareſt relations in their life-time. 

Antinous, 6 the opening of his ſpeech, * 
4 the 
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What tho* from pole to pole reſounds her name! 

The ſon's deſtruction waits the mother's fame: 

For till the leaves thy court, it is decreed, 

Thy bowl to empty, and thy {t..ck to bleed. 
While yet he ſpeaks, Telemachus replies,“ 

Ev'n nature ſtarts, and what ye aſk denies. 

Thus, ſhall T thus repay a mother's cares, 

Who gave me life, and nurs'd my infant years * 

While fad on foreign ſhores Ces treads, 

Or glides a ghoſt with unapparent ſhades, 

How to l[carius wn the bridal hour 

Shall I, by waſte undone, refund the dow'r? 

How from my father ſhould I vengeance dread ?t 

How would my mother curſe my hated head* 

And while in wrath to vengeful friends ſhe cries, } 

How from their hell would vengeful fiends ariſe? 

Abhorr'd by all, accurs'd my name would grow, 

The earth's diſgrace, and human-kind my toe. 


— 


If this diſpleaſe, why urge ye here your ſtay ? 

Haſte from the court, ye ſpoilers, haſte away: 

Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, 

There ply the early feaſt, and late carouſe. 

But if, to honour loſt, *tis (till decreed 

Vor you my bowl ſhall flow, my flocks ſhall bleed; 

Judge and aſſert my right, impartial Zeve / 

By him, and all\th* immortal hoſt above, 

A ſacred oath) if heaven the pow'r ſupply, 

Vengeance I vow, and for your wrongs ye die, 
With that, two eagles from a mountain's height 98 

By Zove's command direct their rapid flight; 

Swift they deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd, 

Stretch-their broad plumes, and float upon the wind, 

Above aſſembled peers they wheel on high, 

And clang*their wings, and hovering beat the ſky ; 

With ardent eyes the rival train they threat, 

And ſhrieking loud, denounce approaching fate. 


They 


NOTE Ss. 
the fault upon Penelope, to engage the favour of the 
multitude: but being conſc:uus that he had ſaid 
things which Penelzpe would reſent, he extols her in 
the concluſion of it. He aſcribes an obſtinacy of 
virtue to her, and by this double conduct endea- 
vours to make both Penelope and the multitude his 
friends. 

* Telemachus every where ſpeaks with an open- 
neſs and bravery of ſpirit; this ſpeech is a teſtimony 
of it, as well as his former; he anſwers chiefly to 
the diſmiſſion of Penelzpe, ſays it would be an 
offence againſt heaven and earth; and concludes 
with a vehemence of expreſſion, and tells Antinous 
that ſuch a word ſhall never fall from his tongue. 
The reaſon why the ſuitors are ſo urgent to fend 
away Penelope, is, that ſhe may chuſe to marry ſome 
one of them, rather than return to ſ{carims ; ſo tha: 
Telemachus only takes hold of their argument for her 
diſmiſſion, in order to detain her. They addreſſed 
Penelope more for the ſake of her riches than her 
beauty, (for ſhe muſt be about forty years old) and 
he tells them, that if he lends her away againſt her 
conſent, he muſt reſtore thoſe riches, Which they 
covet more than the perſon of Penelope. This is 
ſufficient to take off the objection of covetouſnels 
in Telemachus, as the whole implies an abhorrence of 
their riots, deſcribed by Telemachus to have ariſen 
to ſuch a degree as to have almoſt ruined his king- 
dom, and made their demands impoſſible. "There 
is nothing unnatural or mean in this interpretation, 
_ eſpecially if we remember that the prodigious diſ- 
orders of his family enter into the effence of the 
poem. The greater the diſorders are, the greater 
are the ſufferings of Ces. x 


NOTES 

+ There is an ambiguity in the word father ; it 
may either ſignify [cartus or Uly/Jes, but we think 
the context determines the perſon to be Ce, for 
Telemachus believes him to be yet living, and conſe- 
quently might fear his vengeance, if he offered any 
indignity to Penelope. 

+ This and other paſſages ſhew the opinion 
the ancients had of the honour due from children 
to parents, to be ſuch, that they believed there were 
Furies particularly commiſſioned to punith thoſe 
who failed in that reſpect, and to fulfil the impre- 
cations made againſt them by their offended parents. 
There is a greatneſs in this idea, and it muſt have 
had an effect upon the obedience of the youth. We 
ſee Telemachis is full of the ſenſe of it. 

$ This prodigy 1s uſhered in very magnificently, 
and the verſes are lofty and ſonorous. he eaglcs 
are Ulyſſes and Telemachus : By Jove's command they 
fly frm @ mountain's height ; this denotes that the 
two he-oes are inſpired by Jupiter, and come from 
the country to the deſtruction of the ſuitors : the 
eagles fly with wing ta wing conuin'd; this ſhews, 
that they act in concert and unity of councils: at 
hrſt they float upn the wind ; this implies the calm- 
neſs and ſecreſy of the approach of thoſe heroes: at 
laſt they clang their wings, and hovering beat the ſkies ; 
this ſhews the violence of the aſſault: Miib urdent 
eyes the rival train they threat; this, as the poet 
himſelf interprets it, denotes the approaching fate 
of the ſuitors: Then ſailing oer the domes and 
tow'rs they fly, full tow'rd the eaſt ; this ſignifies 
that the ſuitors alone are not doomed to deſtruc- 
tion, but that the men of Ithaca are involved in 
danger. 
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They cuff, they tear; their cheeks and necks they 
rend, 

And from their plumes huge drops of blood deſcend: 
Then failing er the domes and tow'rs they fly, 
Full tow'rd the eaſt, and mount into the ſky. 

The w: nd'ring rivals gaze with cares oppreſt, 
And chilling horrors freeze in every breaſt. 
Till big with knowledge of approaching woes 
The prince of augurs, Hulitherſes roſe : 
Preſcient he view'd th' aerial tracts, and drew 
A ſure preſage from ev*ry wing that flew. 

Ye ions (he cry'd) of Ithaca, give ear, 
Hear all! but chiefly you, oh rivals! hear. 
Deſtruction ſure o'er all your heads impends; 
Ulzjes comes, and death his ſteps attends. 
Not to the great alone is death decreed ; 
We, and our guilty /haca muſt bleed. 
Why ceaſe we then the wrath of heav'n to ſtay ? 
Be humbled all, aud lead, ye great! the way. 
For lo! my words no fancy'd woes relate: 
I ſpeak from ſcience, and the voice is Fate. 

When great Ces ſought the Phrygian ſhores 
To ſhake with war proud Iian's lofty tow'rs, 
Deeds then undone my faithful tongue foreto!d : 
Heav'n feal'd my words, aud you thoſedeeds behold. 
I ſee (I cry'd) his woes, « countleſs train ; * 
I fee his friends o'erwhelm'd beneath the main; 
How twice ten years from ſhure to ſhore he roams; 
Now twice ten ycars are paſt, and now he comes! 
Io whom Lurymechus—Fly dotard, fly | + 

With thy wiſe dreams, and fables of the ſky. 

Go propheſy at home; thy ſons adviſe : 
Here thou art ſage in vain—T b+tter read the ſkies. 


| 


Unnumber'd birds glide thro” th' aerial way, 

Vagrants of air, and unforeboding ſtray. 

Cold in the tomb, or in the deeps below 

Mes lies: oh wert thou laid as low! 

Then would that buſy head no broils ſuggeſt, 

Nor fire to rage Telemachus's breaſt. 

From him ſeme bribe thy venal tongue requires, 

And int'reſt, not the God, thy voice inſpires. 

His guideleſs youth, if thy experienc'd age 

Miſlead fallacious into idle rage, 

Vengeance deſerv'd thy malice ſhall repreſs, 

Ard but augment the wrongs thou would'ſt redrefs, 

Telemachus may bid the queen repair 

To great Icarius, whole paterna care 

Will guide her paſſion, ard reward her choice, 

With wealthy dow'r, and br dal gifts of price. 

Jill ſhe retires, determin'd we remain, 

And both the prince and augur threat in vain : 

His pride of words, and thy wild dream of Fate, 

Move not the brave, or only move their hate. 

Threat on, oh prince! elede the bridal day, 

Threat on, till all thy ſtores in waſte decay. 

True, Greece affords a train of lovely dames, 

In wealth and beauty worthy of our flames: 

But never from this nobler ſuit we ceaſe; 

For wealth and beauty leſs than virtue pleaſe. 
To whom the youth. Since then in vain I tell 

My num'rous woes, in ſilence let them dwell. 

But heav'n, and all the Greeks, have heard my 

wrongs : 5 

To heav'n, and all the Greeks, redreſs belongs, 

Yet this I aik (nor be it aſk'd in vain) 

A bark to waft me o'er the rolling main; 


The 


NOTES. 

* In three lines the poet gives us the whole 
Odyſſey in miniature: and it is wonderful to think, 
that fo plain a ſubject ſhould produce luch variet 
in the proceſs of it. The ſimplicity of Homer's 
platform is beautiful, which is no more than this: 
a prince is abſent from his country; Neptune deſ- 
troys his companions; in his abſence his family is 
diforder'd by many princes that addreſs his wife, 
and plot againſt the life of his only fon ; but at laſt 
after many ſtorms he returns, puniſhes the ſu'tors, 
and re-eitabliſhes his affairs: this is all that is 
eſſential to the poem, the reſt of it is made vp of 
epiſodes. And yet with what miracles of poetry has 
he furniſhed out is poem! 

+ It has been obſerved, that Homer is the father 
of oratory as well as poetry; and it mult be con- 
feſſed, that there is not any one branch of it that is 
Not to be found in his poetry. The inveQtive, per- 
ſuaſive, ironical, Cc. may all be gathered from it. 


N'O-T ES. 

Nothing can be better adapted to the purpoſe than 
this ſpecch of Eurymachus : he is to decry the credit 
of the predictions of Halitherſes: he derides, he 
threats, and deſcribes him as a venal prophet. He 
is ſpeaking to the muſtitude, and endeavours to 
bring Halitherfes into contempt, and in order to it he 
uſes him contemptuoully, 

} It is neceſſary for the reader to carry in his 
mind, that this affſembly conſiſts not ovly of the 
peers, but of the people of [thaca: for to the peo- 
ple Telemachus here appeals. It is evident, that the 
place of the aſſembly was at leaſt open to the air in 
the upper parts: for otherways how ſheuld the 
eagles be vilible to the ſu tors? and fo very plainly 
as to be diſcovered to threat them with their 
eyes? There was no doudt a place fet apart for 
council, uſuaily in the market: for Telemachus is 
ſaid to feat himſelf in his father's throne, in the be- 
ginning of this book: but es had been abſent 
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The realms of Pyle and Sparta to explore, 
And ſeck my royal fire from ſhore to ſhore : 
If, or to Fame his doubtful fate be known, 
Or to be learn'd from Oracles alone? 
If yet he lives, with patience I forbear 
ill the fleet hours reſtore the circling year; 
But if already wand'ring in the train 
Of empty ſhades, I meafure back the main; 
Plant the fair column o'er the mighty dead, 
And yield his conſort to the nuptial bed. 
He ceas'd ; and while abaſh'd the peers attend, 
Alentsr aroſe, Ulyſſes faithful friend :* 
When fierce in arms he fought the ſcenes of war, 
« My friend, (he cry'd) my palace be thy care; 
« Years roll'd on years my god-like ſire decay, 
« Guard thou his age, and lus beheſts obey.” | 
Stern as he roſe, he caſt his cyes around 
"That flalh'd with rage; and as he ſpoke, he frown'd. 
O never, never more! let king be juſt, 
Be mild in pow'r, or faithful to his truſt ! 
Let tyrants govern with an iron rod, 
Opprels, deſtroy, and be the {ſcourge of God; 
Since he who like a father held his reign, 
So ſoon forgot, was juſt and mild in vain ! 
True, while my friend is griev'd, his griefs I ſhare ; 
Yet now the rivals are my ſmalleſt care: 


They, for the mighty miſchiefs they deviſe, 
Ere long ſhall pay—their forfeit lives the price. 
But againſt you, ye Greeks! ye coward train, 
Gods! how my foul is mov'd with juſt diſdain ? 
Dumb ye all ſtand, and not one tongue affords 
His injur'd prince the little aid of words, 
While yet he ſpoke, Lezcritus rejoin'd ; 
O pride of words, and arrogance of mind ! 
Would'ſt thou to riſe in arms the Greeks adviſe # 
Join all your pow'rs ! in arms, ye Greeks, ariſe! 
Yer would your pow'rs in vain our ſtrength oppoſe x 
The valiant tew o'ermatch an holt of foes. 
Should preat Let ſtern appear in arms, 
While the bowl circles, and the banquet warms Þþ « 
Tho? to his breaſt his ſpouſe with tranſport flies, 
Torn from her breaſt, that hour, Cher dies. 
But hence retreating to your domes repair; 
To arm the veſſel, Mentor! be thy care, 
And Halithenſes ! thine : be each his friend; 
Ye lov'd the father: go, the ſon attend. 
But yet, I truſt, the boaſter means to ſtay 
Safe in the court, nor tempt the wat'ry way. 

Then, with a ruſhing ſound, th' aſſembly bend 9 
Diverſe their ſteps : the rival rout aſcend 
The royal dome; while ſad the prince explores 
The neighb'ring main, and ſorrow ing treads the ſhores, 
There, 


— 
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twenty years; and therefore it is evident, that his 
throne had ſtood in the ſame place for the ſpace. of 
twenty years. It is paſt contradiction, that in 
Athens and other cities of Greece there were public 
halls for the conſultation of affairs. 

* The name of Mentor is another inſtance of the 
gratitude of our poet's temper, it being the ſame 
which belonged to a friend of his by whom he was 
entertained in [thaca, during a defluxion on his 
eves, Which ſeized him in his voyages: and at 
whole houſe he is ſaid to have laid the plan of this 
poem. This character of Mentor is well ſuſtained 
by his ſpeech, and by the aſſiſtance he gratefully 
gives to young Telemachus on all occalions. 
© + The original ſays only,“ Obey the old man;” by 
whom we are to underſtand Zaertes. The poet 
loſes no opportunity of giving Uly/es an excellent 
character; this is as neceſſary as continually to re- 
peat the diſorders of the ſuitors. This cc nduct con- 


tributes admirably to the deſign of the poem; and 
when the po-t in the unraveling of his table comes 
to reward and puniſh the chief actors, we acknow- 
ledge his juſtice in the death of the ſuitors, and re- 
eſtabliſhment of Mes. 

+ The deſign ot this ſpeech is to deter the people 


NOTES. 

of Ithaca from riſing in the cauſe of Uhyſes : Mentor 
ſpeaks juſtly ; Leacritus inſolently: Mentor ſets be- 
fore them the worth of Ls, Leocritus the power 
of the ſuitors: Mentor ſpeaks like a brave man; 
Leocritus like a coward, who wanting true courage, 
flies to the aſſiſtance of wine to raiſe a falſe one. 
Perhaps it may be objected, that there is not a ſuffi- 
cient diſtinction in the characters of the ſeveral 
ſuitors; they are all deſcribed as infolent volup- 
tuaries. But though they agree in this general 
character, yet there is ſomething diſtinguiſhing in 
the particular perſons : thus Antmous derides, Eury- 
machus covers villainy with mildneſs ; Antinous is 
ever the foremoſt in outrage, Eurymachus generally 
his ſecond : a greater diſtinction is neither neceſſary, 
nor poſſible to be repreſented. What the poet is to 
deſcribe, is the inſolence of the ſuitors, and the 
diſorders they create in his family and kingdom; he 
is obliged to dwell upon theſe circumſtances, be- 
cauſe they are cilential to his deſign: and conſe- 
quently that general reſemblance of their characters, 

is not a fault in the poet. 
$ The aſſembly which was convened by Telema- 
chus, is broke up in a riotous manner by Lezcritus, 
who had no right to diſſolve it. This agrees with 
the 
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There, as the waters o'er his hands he ſhed, | 
The royal + + gre to Minerva pray'd. - 

O Goddeſs! who deſcending from the ſkies 
Vouchſaf'd thy. preſence to my wond'ring eyes, 
By whoſe commands the raging deeps I trace, 
And ſeek my fire thro? ftorms and rolling ſeas ! 
Hear from thy heav'ns above, oh warrior-maid! 
Deſcend once more, propitious to my aid. 
Without thy preſence vain is thy command ; 
Greece, and the rival train thy voice withſtand. 

Indulgent to his pray'r, the Goddeſs took 
Sage Mentor's form, and thus like Mentor ſpoke. 

© prince, in early youth divinely wiſe, “ 
Born, the Uly/es of thy age 10 riſe ! 

If to the ſon the father's worth deſcends, 
Oer the wide waves ſucceſs thy ways attends 2 
To tread the walks of death he ſtood prepar'd, 
And what he greatly thought, he nobly dar'd. 


Were not wile ſons deſcendant of the wile, - | 


And did not heroes from brave heroes rife, 

Vain were my hapes: few ſons attain the praiſe 
Of their great fires, and moſt their fires diſgrace. 
But ſince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 
And all Penelope thy ſoul inſpires, | 

Go, and ſucceed ! the rivals' aims deſpiſe ; 

For never, never, wicked man was wiſe. 

Blind they rejoice, tho' now, ev'n now they fall; 
Death haſtes amain: one hour o'erwhelms them all! 
And lo, with ſpeed we plow the wat'ry way ; 
My pow'r ſhall guard thee, and my hand convey : 
The winged veſſel ſtudious I prepare, 

Thro' ſeas and realms companion of thy care. 
Thou to the court aſcend; and to the thores 

— hen night advances) bear the naval ſtores; 

read, that decaying man with ſtrength ſupplies, 

And gen'rous wine, which thoughtful ſorrow flies. 
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Meanwhile the mariners by my command 
Shall ſpeed aboard, a valiant cheſen band. 
Wide o'er the bay, by veſſel veſſel rides; 
The beſt I chuſe, to waft thee o'er the tides. 
She ſpoke: to his high dome the prince returns, 
And as he moves, with royal 3 mourns. 
"I was riot all, among the lawleſs train; 
Boar bled by boar, and goat by goat lay ſlain. 
Arriv'd, his hand the gay Antinaus preſt, 
And thus deriding, with a ſmile addreſt. 
Grieve not, O daring prince! that noble heart: f 
III ſuits gay youth the ſtern heroic part. 
Indulge the genial hour, unbend thy ſoul, 
Leave thought to age, and drain the flowing bowl. 


Studious to eaſe thy grief, our care provides 


The bark, to waft thee o'er the ſwelling tides. 
Is this (returns the prince) for mirth a time? 

When lawleſs gluttons riot, mirth's a crime; 

The luſcious wines diſhonour'd loſe their taſte, 


The ſong is noiſe, and impious is the feaſt. 


Suffice it to have ſpent with ſwift decay 
The wealth of kings, and made my youth a prev. 


But now the wiſe inſtructions of the ſage, 


And manly thoughts inſpir'd by manly age, 
Teach me to ſeek redreſs for all my woe, 
Here, or in Pyle, —in Pyle or here, your foe. 
Deny your veſſels, ye deny in vain; 
A private voyager i paſs the main. 
Free breathe the winds, and free the billows flow, 
And where on earth I live, I live your foe, 
He 5 and frown'd, nor longer deign'd to 


ay, 


| Sternly his hand withdrew, and ſtrode away. 


Deriſive taunts were ſpread from gueſt to gueſt, 


Meantime, o' er all the dome, they quaff, they feaſt : 
And each in jovial mood his mate addreſl. 


Tremble 


— 


NOT ES. $324 
the lawleſs ſtate of the country in the abſence of it's 
king, and ſhews that the ſuitors had uſurped the 
chief authority. There is a fine contraſt between 
the behaviour of Telemachus and that of the ſuitors. | 
They return to repear their diſorders and debauches; 
Telemachus retires to ſupplicate the Goddeſs of Wil- 
dom, to aſſiſt him in bis enterprizes, Thus the 
poet raiſes the character of Telemachus; he has 
thewed him to be a youth of a brave ſpirit, a good 
ſpeaker, and here repreſents him as a perſon of 
jety. 

* This ſpeech of Minerva is ſuited to encourage 
a young man to imitate the virtue of his father, and 
not to fuffer himſelf to be overcome by any appear- 
ance of difficulties. She ſets his father before his 
eyes, and tells him, there was never any danger 

No. 21. 
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NOTE S. 
which he durſt not encounter; if he ſhould ſuffer 
himſelf to be diſcouraged, he would prove himſelf 
an unworthy ſon of a brave father. 

+ This —. muſt be underſtood ironically. 
The eritics have almoſt generally condemned theſe 
pieces of gaiety an raillery, as unworthy of heroic 
poetry: it ever they are proper, they nmaft be fo in 
the mouths of theſe ſuitors ; perſons of no ſerious or 
noble characters: mirth, wine, and fealling, is 
their conſtant employment; and conſequently if 
they fall into abſurdities, they act ſuitably to their 
characters. In this place the raiflery is not without 
it's effect, by ſhewing the utmoſt contempt of Tel 
machus ; and ſurely it is the loweſt degree of calamity 
to be at once oppreſſed and deſpiſed, 
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Tremble ye not, Ofriends ! and coward fly, 


Doom'd by the ſtern Telemachus to die? 


'To Pyle or Sparta to demand fupplies, “ 
Big with revenge, the mighty warrior flies: 
Or comes from Ephyre with poifons fraught, 
And kills us all in one tremendous draught ? 

Or who can ſay (his gameſome mate replies) 
But while the dangers of the deeps he tries, 
He, like his fire, may ſink depriv'd of breath, 
And puniſh us unkindly by his death ? 
What mighty labours would he then create, 
To ſeine ia treaſures, and divide his ſtate, 
The royal palace to the queen convey, + 
Or him the bleſſes in the bridal day 

Mean time the lofty rooms the-prince ſurveys, 
Where lay the treaſure of th' [thacian race: 
Here ruddy braſs and gold refulgent blaz d; 
There poliſh'd cheſts erabroider'd veſtures grac'd; 
Here jars of oil breath'd forth a rich perfume 
There caſks of wine in rows adorn'd the dome. 
(Pure flav'rous wine, by Gods in bounty giv'n, 
And worthy to exalt the feaſts of heav'n.) 
Untouch'd they ſtood, till his long labours o'er 
The great Ulyſſes reach'd his native ſhore. 
A double ſtrength of bars ſecur'd the gates: 
Falt by the door the wiſe Euryclea waits; 


| 
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Euryclea, who, great Ops! thy lineage ſhar'd, 
And watch'd all night, all day; a faithful guard. 
To whom the prince. O thou, whoſe guardian 
care 
Nurs'd the ras. wretched king that breathes the air! 
Untouch'd and ſacred may theſe veſſels ſtand, 
Till great Vys views his native land. 
But by thy care twelve urns of wine be fill'd, 
Next theſe in worth, and firm thoſe arms be ſeal'd; 
And twice ten meafures of the choiceſt flour 
Prepar'd, ere yet deſcends the evening hour. 
For when the fav'ring ſhades of night ariſe, 
And peaceful ſlumbers cloſe my mother's eyes, 
Me from our coalt thall ſpreading ſales convey, 
To ſeek Ulyſſes thro? the wat'ry way. 
While yet he ſpoke, ſhe fill'd the walls with: 
cries, 
And tears ran trickling from her-aged eyes. 
Oh whither, whither flies my ſon? ſhe cry'd, 
To realms, that rocks and roaring ſeas divide? 
Inforeign lands thy father's days decay'd, 
And foreign lands contain the mighty dead. 
The wat'ry- way-ill-fated if thou try, 
All, all muſt periſh; and by fraud you die! 
Then ſtay, my child ! ſtorms beat, and rolls the main 
Oh beat thoſe ſtorms, and roll the ſeas in vain ! : 
| ar 


—— 


N OTE S. 

It is obſervable, that the poet had in his choice 
&veral expedients to bring about the deſtruction of 
the ſuitors, but he rejects them, and chuſes the-moſt 
difacult-method, out of reverence to truth, being 
unwilling to falſify the hiſtories of Sparta and Pylos. 
This bas a double effect; it furniſhes the poet with 
a ſeries of noble incidents; and alſo gives an air of 
probability to the ſtory of L and Telemachus. 

be ſuitors allot the palace to Pexelepe ; it 
being the only thing that they cannot conſume. 
he expreſſion of the ſuitors concerning the labour 
they ſhould undergo in dividing the ſubRance of 
Halles, ſhews the wealth and abundance of tha 
hero, | 

+ Such paſſages as theſe have ever furniſhed 
critics with matter of- raillery: they think ſuch 
houſhold cares unworthy of a king, and that this 
conduct ſuits better with vulgar perſons of leſs for- 
tune. We confeks, ſuch deſcriptions now would 
be ridiculous in- a poet, becauſe unſuitable to our 
manners. But if we look upon ſuch paſſages as 
pictures and exact repreſentations of the old world, 
the reader will find a ſenſible pleaſtre- in them. 
It is a true obſervation, that the Iiad is chiefly 
fuitable to the condition of kings and heroes; and 
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conſequently filled with circumſtances in which the 


greateſt part of mankind can have no concern or 
intereſt : the Odyſſey is of a more general uſe; the 
ſtory of it is a ſeries of calamities, which concern 
every man, as every man may feel them. We can- 
bring the ſufferings of Uly//zs in ſome degree home 
to ourſelves, and make his condition our own ; 
but what private perſon ean ever be in the circum- 


ſtances of Agamemnon or Achilles? What we would 


infer from this is, that the reader ought not to take 
offence -at any ſuch defcriptions, which are only 
mean as they differ from the faſhion of the latter 
ages. In the Iliad, Achilles, when he acts in the 


common offices of life, and not as an hero, is liable. 


to the ſame objection. But if the manners of the 


ancient ages be conſidered, we ſhall be reconciled 


to the actions of the ancient heroes, and conſe 


| 1 to Homer. 


uryclea was not properly the nurſe of Telemd-. 
chus, but of Ulyſſes ; ſo that ſhe is called fo not in a 


ſtrict ſenſe, but as one concerned in his education 


from his infancy, and as a general appellation of 


-honour. Telemachus here reſcrves the beſt wines for 
: Uly/ſes a leſſon, that even in the ſmalleſt matters we 


ought to pay a deference to Our parents. Theſe oc+ 


caſional 


_ 


* 
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For hence (reply d the prince) thy fears be driv'n : 
Heav'n calls me forth; theſe counſels are of heav'n. 
But by the pow'rs that hate the perjur'd, ſwear, 
To keep my voyage from the royal ear, 

Nor uncompell'd the dang'rous truth betray, 
Fill twice fix times deſcends the lamp of day: 
Leſt the ſad tale a mother's liſe impair, 

And grief deſtroy what time a while would ſpare. 

Thus he. The matron with uplifted eyes 
Atte ſis th' all ſeeing Sovereign of the ſkies. 

Then ſtudious ſhe prepares the choiceſt flour, 
The ſtrength of * and wines an ample ſtore. 
While to the rival train the prince returns, 

The martial Goddeſs with impatience burns; 
Like thee; Telemachus, in voice and ſize, 

With ſpeed divine from ſtreet to ſtreet ſhe flies, 
She bids the mariners prepar'd to ſtand, + 

When night deſcends, embodied on the ſtrand. 
Then to being ary" ſhe runs, ſte flies, 

And aſks a bark: the chief a bark ſupplies. 

And now, declining with his ſloping wheels, 
Down ſunk the ſun befiind the weſtern hills. 

The Goddeſs ſhov'd the veſſel from the ſhores, 
And ſtow'd within it's womb the naval ſtores. 
Full in the openings of the ſpacious main 
It rides; and now deſcends the ſailor train. 

Next to the court, impatient of delay 
With rapid ſtep the Goddeſs urg'd her: way: 
There ev'ry eye with flumbrous chains ſhe bound, 
And daſh'd the flowing goblet to the ground. 


| 


| 


| 
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Drowzy they roſe, with heavy fumes oppreſt, 

Reel'd from the palace, and retir'd to ref}. 
Then thus, in Mentar's rev*rend form array'd, 

Spoke to Telemachus the martial maid, 

Lo! on the ſeas prepar'd the veſſel ſtands ; 

'Fh* impatient mariner thy fpeed demands. 


Swift as ſhe ſpoke, with _ pace ſhe leads ; 


The footſteps of the Deity he treads. 
Swift to the ſhore they move: along the ſtrand 
The ready veſſel rides, the ſailors ready ſtand. 

He bidsthem bring their ſtores ;. th' attendingtrain 
Load the tall bark, and launch into the main. 


The prince and Goddeſs to the ſtern aſtend; 


To the ſtrong ſtroke at once the rowers bend. 
Full from the weft ſhe bids freſh breezes blow; 
The ſable billows foam and roar below. 

The chief his orders gives; th' obedient band 
With due obſervance wait the chief 's command ;. 
With ſpeed the maſt they rear; with ſpeed unbind 
The ſpacious ſheet, and ſtretch it to the wind. $ 
High o'er the roaring waves the ſpreading fails 
Bow the tall maſt, and ſwell before the gales ; 
The crooked keel the parting ſurge divides, 

And to the {tern retreating roll the tides. 


And now they ſhip their oars, and crown with wine 


The holy goblet to the pow'rs divine: 
Imploring all the Gods that reign above, 


But chief, the blue-cy'd progeny of Fove, 


Thus all the night they ſtem the liquid wax, 
And end their voyage with the morning ray. 


NOTES. 
caſional and ſeemingly trivial circumſtances are not 
without their uſe, if not as poetical ornaments, yet as 
moral inſtructions. 

* It may be demanded how it was probable (if 
poſſible) that the departure of Te/emachus could be 
concealed twelve days ſrom the knowledge of fo 
fond # mother as Penelope? It muſt be allowed, 
that this would not be poſſible except in a time of 
fuch great diſorder as the ſuitors created : Penelope 
confined herſelf almeſt continually within her own 
apartment, and very feldom appeared publicly ; 
ſo that there is no improbability in this relation. 

+ It is probable that this paſſage of Mrnerva pre- 
paring the mariners, Oc. is thus to be underſtood : 
the men of Ithaca, retaining in memory the ſpeech 
of Telemackus, and believing that what he then ſaid, 
and now requeſts, was agrecable to juſtice ; and 
having as it were his image graven upon their hearts; 
voluntarily reſolve to lend him aſſiſtance: ſo that 


„ 


| 


: 


, 
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NOTES. 
Minerva is to be taken allegorically, to imply that: 


it. was every perſon's own reaſon that induced him 


to aſſiſt Telemachus. 

+ This is allo an allegory, and implies that ths 
ſailors had the experience and art to guide the ſhi 
before the winds; but poetry, that delights to — 4 
every circumilance, exalts it into the marvellous, 
and aſcribes it to the Goddeſs of Wiſdom. 

It is obſervable, that Hamer never palles by amr 
opportunity of deſcribing the ſea, or a thip under 
ſail ; and in many other places, as well as in this, he 
dwells largely upon it. We take the reaſon to be, 
not only becauſe it furniſhed him with variety of po- 
etical images, but becauſe he himſclf having made 
frequent voyages, had a full idea of it, and conſe- 
quently was delighted with it : this is evident from 
his conduct in the Lad, where variety of alluſions 
and ſimilitudes are drawn from the ſea, and are not 
the ſmalleſt ornaments of his poetry. 
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The THIRD BOOK of the OD VSS Ex. * 


Tux INTERVIEW OF TELEMACHUS AND NEsSTOR, 


Telemachus, guided by Pallas in the ſhape of Mentor, arrives in the morning at Pylos; where Neſtor and 
his ſons are ſacrificing m the ſea-ſhore to Neptune, 'I clemathus declares the accaſion of his coming, and 
Neſtor relates what paſſed in their return from Troy, haw their fleets -were ſeparated, and he net er fimce 
heard of Ulyſſes. They 22 concerning the «death of Agamemnon, the rede ge of Oreſtes, and the 
injuries of the > wh Neſtor «dviſes him to gd 1 Sparta and inquire further of Menelaus. J he facrie 
fice ending with the night, Minerva vaniſbes 7 them in the form of an eagles "le\emachus is lodged 


in the palace. The next morning they ſacrifice a *bullock to Minerva, and Telemachus proceeds on his 
Journey 1 Sparta, attended by Piſiſtratus. 


The ſcene lies an the ſea-ſhare sf Pylos. 


HE ſacred ſun, above the waters rais'd, Now on the coaſt of Pyle the veſſel falls, 
Thro' heav'n's eternal brazen portals blaz'd; I Before old Neleus venerable walls. 


And wide o'er earth diffus'd his chearing ray, There, ſuppliant to the monarch of the flood, 

To Gods and men to give the golden day. At nine green theatres the Pylians ſtood, + 

3 eee 8 N W Each 
NOTE S. 3 N OT ES. : 


*The ſcene is now removed from Ithaca to Pyles, | delight; and it is much more neceſſary in Epic, than 
and with it a new vein of poetry is opened: inſtead | in Comic or, 1 ragic poetry, ſometimes to ſhift the 
of the riots-of the ſuitors, we are entertained with | ſcenes, to diverlify and embelliſh the ſtory. 
the wiſdom and piety of .Ne/tor. This and the + It may be aſked why the poet is ſo very parti- 
following book are a kind of ſupplement to the | cular as to mention that the Py/zans were divided 
lliad; the nature of Epic poetry requires that ſome- | into nine aſſemblies; and may it not ſeem a circum- 


thing ſhould be left to the imagination of the reader, | lance of no importance? To this we anſwer, that 


nor 1s the picture to be entirely drawn at full length. | there were nine cities ſubject to the power of Neftor: 
Homer therefore, to ſatisfy our curioſity, gives an I five in Fyles, the reſt in Beta ; the poet therefore 
account of the fortunes of thoſe great men, who | allots one bank or theatre-to every city, which con- 
made ſo noble a figure at the ſiege of Troy. This | fiſted of 500 men, the whole number amounting to 
conduct alſo ſhews his art; variety gives life and J 45e: theſe cities furniſhed the like complement of 


men 


% * 
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Each held five hundred, (a deputed train) 
At each, nine oxen on the ſand lay ſlain. 
They taile the entrails, and the altars load“ 
With ſmoaking thighs, an offering to the God. 
Full for the port the Ithacenſiuns ſtand, 
And furl their ſails, and iſſue on the land. 
Telemachus alrea''y preſt the ſhore ; 
Not firit, the Power of wiſdom march'd before, 
And ere the ſacrihcing throng he join'd, 
Admoniſh'd thus his well-attending mind. 
P:oceed, my fon! this youthfut ſhame expel ; 
An honeſt buſineſs never bluth to tell. 
To learn what fates thy wretched fire detain, 
We paſt the wide, immeaſurable main. 
Meet then the ſenior far renown'd for ſenſe, 
With rev'rent awe, but decent conhdence: 
Urge him with truth to frame his fair replies: T 
And ſurc he will: for wiſdom never lies. 
Oh teil me, Mentor ! tell me, faithful guide, 
(The youth with prudent modeſty reply'd) 


How ſhall I meet, or how accoſt the ſage, 


1 Unſkill'd in ſpeech, nor yet mature of age? 


Awtul th' approach, and hard the taſk appears, 
To queſtion wiſely men of riper years. 

To whom the martial Goddeſs thus rejoin'd. 
Search, for ſome thoughts, thy own ſuggeſting mind; 
And others, dictated by heav'nly pow'r, 

Shall riſe ſpontaneous in the needful hour. 


For nought unproſp'rous ſhall thy ways attend, 


Born with good omens, and with heav'n thy friend.: 
She ſpoke, and led the way with ſwifteſt ſpeed: 

As ſwift, the youth purſu'd the way ſhe led; 

And join'd the band before the ſacred fire, 

Whete ſat, encompaſt with his ſons, the ſire. 

The youthof Pylos, ſome on pointed wood 

Transfix'd the fragments, ſome prepar'd the food. 

In friendly throngs they gather to embrace 

Their unknown gueſts, and at the banquet place. 

Fiſiflratus was firit, to graſp their hands, 

And ſpread ſoft hides upon the yellow ſands ; $ 

Along 


1 tb 
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N OT E S. 
men to Neſtar for the war at Troy: he failed in 
ninety veſſels, and allowing fifty men to each vel- 
ſel, they amount to that number. Hence it appears 
that this was a national ſacrifice, every city fur-— 
niſhed nine bulls, and by conſequence the whole 
nation were partakers of it. This was a very 
ſolemn ſacrifice of the Pylians : how comes it then 
to paſs, that Hamer paſſes it over in one line? The 
occaſion diſallows a longer deſcription, and Hamer 
knows when to ſpeak, and when to be ſilent. He 
chuſes to carry on the adventures of Telemachus, 
rather than amuſe himſelf in deſcriptions that con- 
tribute nothing to the ſtory; he finds a time of 
more leiſure in the latter part of this book, and there 
he deſcribes it at length. | 

* That is, every perſon eat a ſmall portion of 
the ſacrifice, and by this method every perſon be- 
came partaker of it. 

+ This ſentiment is truly noble, and as nobly 
expreſſed : the ſimplicity of the diction correſponds 
with that of the thought. Homer 1n many places 
teſtifies the utmoſt abhorrence of a lye. 

There is ſome obſcurity in the Greet expref- 
ſion, and the ancient critics have made it more ob- 
ſcure by their falſe interpretations ; they imagine 
that the poet only meant'to ſay, that 7elemachus was 
the legitimate fon of Penelope and Cet. But a 
more plain and natural interpretation is the follow- 
ing, viz. You were not born in deſpight of the 
Gods, that is, you are well made, and of a good 
preſence, you have good inclinations, and in a word, 
yr birth is happy. You were not educated in 

O. 21. 


N O T E. 
d-ſpight of the Gods; that is, thz Gods have bleſ- 
ſed your education. — This & liqation ſeems to be 
juſt, and anſwers perfectly the deſign of Minerva : 
which was to give a decent aſſurance to Telemachus, 
You are a perſon, ſays the Goddeſs, of a good pre- 
ſence, and happy education, why then ſhould you be 
aſhamed to appear before Ne/tor? 

$ It is with great pleaſure that we read ſuch paſ- 
ſages in an author of ſo great antiquity, as are pic- 
tures of the ſimplicity of thoſe heroic ages: it is 
worthy of remark, that P::/tratus the ſon of a king 
does not feat thefe ſtrangers upon purple tapeſtry, 
or any other coltly furniture, but upon the ſkins of 
beaſts, that had nothing to recommend them but 
their ſoftneſs ; being ſpread upon the ſand of the 
ſea-ſhoxe. T his whole pallage pleaſes extremely; 
there is a ſpirit of true devotion, morality, and good 
ſenſe in it; and the decency of behaviour between 
Neftor and Telemachus is deſcribed very happily: 
Neftor ſhews great benevolence to Telemachus ; Ta- 
lemachus great reverence to Nyſtar: the modeſty of 
the one, and the humanity of the other, are worthy 
of our obſervation. We ſee the ſame picture of 
Nefter in the Odyſſey that was drawn of him in the 
Iliad, with this only difference, that there he was a 
counſellor of war, here he is painted in ſofter co- 
lours, ruling his people in peace, and diffuſing a 
ſpirit of piety through his whole territories, He 
had now ſurvived the war of Troy almoſt ten years; 
and the Gods reward the old age of this wile and 
religious prince with peace and happineſs. 
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Along the ſhore th* illuſtrious pair he led, 
Where Neftar ſat with youthful 7 hraſymed. 
To each a portion of the feaſt he bore, 
And held the golden goblet foaming o'er; 
Then firſt approaching to the elder gueſt, 
The latent Goddeſs in theſe words addreſt: 
W hoe'er thou art, whom fortune brings to keep 
'Thele rites of Neptane, monarch of the deep, 
"Thee firſt it fits, oh ſtranger! to prepare 

The due libation and the ſolemn pray'r : 


Then give thy friend to ſhed the facred wine: \ | 
e 


Tho'- much thy younger, and his years lik 
nnne, g 

He too, I deem, implores the pow'rs divine: 
For all mankind alike require their grace, 
All born to want; a miſerable race 

He ſpake, and to her hand preferr'd the bowl: 
A ſecret pleaſure touch'd Athena's foul, 
To ſee the pret*rence due to ſacred age 
Regarded ever by the juſt and ſage. 
Of Oce in's king ſhe then implores the grace. 
O mou! whoſe arms this ample globe embrace, 
Fulil our wiſh, and let thy glory ſhine 
On Neftrr firſt, and Neftor's royal line; 
Next grant the Fylian ſtates their juſt deſires, 
Pleas'd with their hecatombs' aſcending fires ; 
Laſt deign Telemachus and me to bleſs,* 
And crown our voyage with deſir'd ſucceſs. 

Thus the; and having paid the rite divine, 
Gave to Uly//es' ſon the roſy wine. 
Suppliant he | abs he And now the victims dreſt 
They draw, divide, and celebrate the ſeaſt. 
"The banquet done, the narrative old man 
Thus mild, the pleaſing conference began: 


— * —_ * as 
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Now, gentle gueſts! the genial banquet o'er, 
It fits to aſk ye, what your native ſhore, 
And whence your race? on what adventure, ſay, 
Thus far ye wander thro” the wat'ry way? 
Relate, if buſineſs, or the thirſt of gain 7 
Engage ew journey o'er the pathleſs main? 
Where ſavage pirates ſeek thro” ſeas unknown 
The lives of others, vent'rous of their own. 
1 Urg'd by the precepts by the Goddeſs giv'n, 
And fill'd with confidence infus'd from heav'n, 
The youth whom Pallas deſtin'd to be wife 
And fam'd ameng the ſons of men, replies. 
Inquir'ſt thou, father! from what coalt we came! 
(Oh grace and glory of the Grecian name !) 
From where high Ithaca o'ertooks the floods, 
| Brown with o'er-arching ſhades and pendent woods, 
Us to thefe ſhores our hlial duty draws, 
A private forrow, not a public caufe, 
My fire I ſeek, where-c'er the voice of fame- 
Has told the glories of his noble name, N 
The great Ulyſes; fam'd from ſhore to ſhore 
For valour much, for hardy fuff*ring more. 
Long time with thee before proud lion's wall 
In arms he fought; with thee beheld her fall. 
Of all the chiets, this hero's fate alone 
Has Fove reſerv'd, unheard of, and unknown; 
Whether in fields by hoſtile fury lain, 
Or ſunk by tempeſts in the gulphy main ? 
Of this to learn, oppreſt with tender fears, 
Lo, at thy knee his ſuppliant ſon appears. 
If or thy certain eye, or curious ear, 
Have learnt his fate, the whole dark ſtory clear: 
And oh! whate'er heav'n deſtin'd to betide, 
Let neither flatt'ry ſmooth, nor pity hide. 


* | Prepar'd 


N OTE $ 

* Since Minerva here mentions the name of 
Telemachus in her prayers, how comes it to pals, 
that Neſtor is at a loſs to know Telemachus? Minerva 
fat cloſe by Nefsr ; he muſt therefore be ſuppoſed 
to hear the prayer; and yet in the following lines 
he inquires who theſe ſtrangers are? We can ſcarce 
imagine Neſtor ignorant that the ſon of Ulyſſes was 
named Telemachus, there being ſo ſtrict a friendſhip 
between Neftor and Uſes. Perhaps therefore Mi- 
nerua prayed in ſecret mentally; or perhaps Neftor 
might not take notice of what was not addreſt im- 
mediately to him, and confequently make inquiry 
about it for the greater — 
+ If we form our images of perſons and actions 
in ancient times, from the images of perſons and 
actions in modern ages, we ſhall fall into great 
miſtakes: thus in the preſent paſſage, if we annex 
the ſame idea of piracy, as it was practiſed three 


NOTE 8s. 

thouſand years paſt, to piracy as it is practiſed in 
our ages; What can be a greater affront than this 
inquiry of Neftor # But we muſt obſerve, piracy was 
formerly not only accounted lawful, but honour. 
able. We doubt not but Thucydides had this paſſage 
in view, when he ſays, that the ancient poets in- 
troduce men inquiring of thoſe who frequent the 
lea, if they be pirates, as a thing no way ignomi- 
| nious. Thucydwles tells us in the ſame place, that 

all thoſe who lived on the ſea-coalt, or in the 
lands, maintained themſelves by frequent inroads 
upon unfortified towns, and if ſuch piracies were 
nobly performed, they were accounted glorious, 
Herodotus allo writes, that many of the ancients, 
eſperialiy about Thrace, thought it ignominious to 
live by labouring the ground, but to live by piracy 


and plunder was eſteemed a life of honour, 
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Prepar'd I ſand: he was but born to try 
The lot of man; to ſuffer, and to die. 
Oh then, if ever thro” the ten years war 
The wiſe, the yu Ulyſſes claim'd thy care} 
If e'er he joir'd thy council, or thy ſword, 
True in his deed, and conſtant to his word; 
Far as thy mind thro? backward time can ſee, 
-Search all thy ſtores of faithful memory: ' 
'*Tis ſacred truth I aſk, and aſk of thee. 

To him experienc'd Neftoy thus rejoin'd.* 
O friend! what ſorrows doft thou bring to 

mind? | 

Shall I the long, laborious ſcene review, 
And open all the wounds of Greece anew ? 
What toils by ſea! where dark in queſt of prey 
Dauntleſs we rov'd ; Achilles led the way: 
What toils by land! where mixt in fatal fight 
Such numbers fell, fach heroes ſank to night: 
There Aiar great, Achilles there the brave, r 
There wife Patroclus, fill an early grave: 
There too my ſon—ah once my el delight, 
Once ſwift of foot, and terrible in fight, 
In whom ſtern courage with ſoft virtue joih'd, 
A faultleſs body, and a blameleſs mind: 
Antilochus==what more can J relate? 
How trace the tedious ſeries of our fate! 
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; | Not added years on years my taſk could cloſe, 


The long hiſtorian of my country's woes : 

Back to thy native iſlands mightẽſt thou fail, 

And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. 

Nine painful years, on that deteſted ſhore 

What ſtratagems we form'd, what toils we bore * 
Still lab'ring on, till ſcarce at laſt we found 
Great ve propitious, and our conqueſt crown'd. 
Far o'er the reſt thy mighty father ſhin'd, Þ 


| In wit, in prudence, and in force of mind. 


Art thou the ſon of that illuſtrious fire? 
With joy I graſp thee, and with love admire. 
So like your voices, and your words ſo wiſe, 
Who finds thee younger mult conſult his eyes. 
Thy fire and I were one ; nor vary'd aught 

In public ſentence, or in private thought; 
Alike to council or th' aſſembly came, 9 

With equal fouls, and ſentiments the ſame. 
But when (by wiſdom won) proud Ilion burn'd, 
And in their ſhips the conqu'ring Greeks return'd, 
Twas God's high will the victors to divide, 
And turn th* event, confounding human pride: 
Some he delſtroy'd, ſome ſcatter'd as the duſt, 
(Not all were prudent, and not all were juſt) 
Then Diſcord, ſent by Pallas from above, 
Stern daughter of the great avenger Fove, 


The 
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N OT Es. 
* We may here obſerve the modeſty of Neſtor: 
Telemachus had aſcribed the- fall of Troy in a great 
tneaſure to Neftvr ; but Neftor ſpeaks not in particu- 
lar of himſelf, but is content with his ſhare of glory 
in common with other warriors 3 he ſpeaks in the 
plural number, and joins all the Greeks as in the 
war, ſo in the glory of it. Neftor mentions the ſuf- 
ferings of the Greeks by fea, as well as by land, 
during the ſiege of Troy: to underſtand this, it is 
neceſſary to remember, that the Greeks made many 
expeditions againſt other places during the War, 
both by ſea and land, as appears from many paſ- 
ſages in the lad, particularly from what Achilles 
fays in the ninth book. 

+ We have obſerved that the poet inſerts into the 
Odyſſey ſeveral incidents that happened after the fall 
of Trey, and by that method agreeably diverſities his 

oetry, and fatishes the curioſity of the reader. —It 
is with pleaſure we ſee the old man dwell upon the 
praiſe of Aulilachus e: the father enlarges upon the 
fame of the ſon; he gives him four epithets of glory; 
and while Ajax is only praiſed as a watricr, Art;- 
cus is great and good, excellent in the ſtanding 
fight, or ſwift to purſue an enemy. 

* Ny/tsr ſpeaks of Uhyjes as an inſeparable friend; 


— 


ers. 

it ſhews an excellent diſpoſition in them both, to beg 
rivals, and yet without envy. But the art of NSH 
is remarkable, he firſt gives the character to Cet 
of being ſuperior in wiſdom to all the Greeks; and 


yet at laſt he finds a way ſecretly to ſet himſelf on 


a level with him, if not above him: we ever, ſays he, 
thought the ſame thoughts, and were cver of the 
ſame ſentiments ; which though it may imply that 
they were of equal wiſdom, yet there is room left 
for it to ſignify, that Cet always allented to the 
wiſdom of Noor 

There is a remarkable difference between the 
Gui and the Afembly, The former denotes a 
ſelect number of men, the latter a public aſſlembly 
where all the people were preſent, 

Acer in madeſty conctels the reaſon of the 
anger of the Goddeſs, out of reſpect Lc) Ajax tie 
Lecrian, who-was then dead: the crime of A 
was the violation of Cafſamd/e even in the temple of 
Minerea béſore her image. But why ſhouli the 
Goddeſs be angry at others Tor the crime of Ajax ® 
This is becauſe they omitted to puniſh the offender, 
If Hax was criminal in offending, others are crimu 
nal ſor not puniſhing the offerice, 
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The brother-kings inſpir'd with fell debate; 

Who call'd to council all th' Achatan ſtate, * 

But call'd untimely (not the ſacred rite 

Obſerv'd, nor heedful of the ſetting light, 

Nur herald ſworn, the ſeſſion to proclaim) 

Sour with debauch, a reeling tribe they came. 

Jo theſe the cauſe of meeting they explain, 

And Menelaus moves to croſs the main ; 

N ot ſo the king of men: he will'd to ſtay ; 

The ſacred rites and hecatombs to pay, 

And calm Minerva's wrath. Oh blind to fate! + 

'The Gods not lightly change their love, or hate. 

With ireful taunts each other they oppoſe, 

Tili in loud tumult all the Greeks aroſe. 

Now diff*rent councils ev'ry breaſt divide, 

Each burns with rancour to the adverſe fide : 

Ih' unquiet night ſtrange projects entertain'd; 

(Zo Jede, that urg'd us to our fate, ordain'd.) 

We, with the riſing morn our ſhips unmoor'd, 

And brought our captives and our ſtores aboard ; 

But half the people with reſpe& obey'd 

The king of men, and at his bidding ſtay'd. 

Now on the wings of winds our courſe we keep, 
For God had ſmooth'd the waters of the deep) 
or Tenedos we ſpread our eager oars, 

There land, and pay due victims to the pow'rs : 

Jo blefs our ſafe return we join in pray'r, 

But angry ove diſpers'd our vows in air, 

And rais'd new diſcord. - Then (ſo heav'n decreed) 

Ulyſſes firſt and Neftor diſagreed : 

Wile as he was, by various counſels ſway'd, 

He there, tho' late, to pleaſe the monarch, ſtay'd. 


nl _— 


HOMER 


But I, determin'd, ſtem the foamy floods, 
Warn'd of the coming fury of the Gods. 
With us Tydides fear'd, and urg'd his haſte ; 
And Menelaus came, but came the laſt. 

He ſoin'd our veſſels in the Leſbian bay, 
While yet we doubted of our wat'ry way ; 
If to the right to urge the pilot's toll, 

The ſafer road) beſide the Pyrian iſle; 
Or the itrait courſe to rocky Chros plow, 
And anchor under Mimas ſhaggy brow ?. 
We ſought direction of the pow'r divine: 
The God propitious gave the guiding ſign; 
'Thro' the mid feas he bids our navy ſteer, 
And in Eubea ſhun the woes we fear. 

The whiſtling winds already wak'd the ſky ; 
Before the whiſtling winds the veſſels fly, 
With rapid (wiſtneſe cut thefquid way, 
And reach Gere/tus at the point of day. 


There hecatombs of bulls to Neptune ſlain 


High-flaming pleaſe the monarch of the main. 
The fourth day ſhone, when all their labours 
o'er | 

Tydides veſſels touch'd the wiſh'd-for ſhore : 
But I to Pylos ſcud before the gales,$ 
The God (till breathing on my ſwelling ſails ; 
Sep'rate from all, I ſafely landed here; 
Their fates or fortunes never reach'd my ear, 
Yet what I learn'd, attend; as here I ſat, 
And aſk'd each voyager each hero's fate; 
Curious to know, and willing to relate. 

Safe reach'd the Myrmidons their native land, 
Beneath Achilles' warlike ſon's command. 


Thoſe, 


. 

* It may ſeem at firſt view, that the poet 
affirms the night to be an improper ſcaſon to con- 
vene a council. This is not his meaning. In the 
Thad, there are feveral councils by night ; nay, the 
night council is uſed proverbially to expreſs the beſt 
concerted councils. What therefore Neſtor here 
condemns is the calling not a ſelect, but public 
aſſembly of the ſoldiers in the night, when they are 
in no danger of an enemy, and when they are apt to 
fly into infulence through wine, and the joy of vic- 
tory, The night is then undoubtedly an ill choſen 
ſeaſon: becauſe the licence of the ſoldier cannot be 
ſo well reſtrained by night as by day. 

+ It may be afked why Ne/tor condemns ſo folemn- 
ly this hero, when he defcribes him in fo pious an 
action? This is not becauſe the Gods are implaca- 
ble, but becauſe he vainly imagined that they would 


fo ſoon be appeaſed, without any juſtice done upon | 


Me offender. 
{| It is with great addreſs that Neſor relates the 


9 


NOTE 5s. 

return of Ulyſſes to Agamemnon; he aſcribes it not 
directly to Uly//es, but to his aſſociates in the Voyage; 
he mollifies it, in complai ſance to Telemachus. But 
Neflor ſeems to conceal the true reaſon of his return; 
it was not to pleaſe Agamemnon, but out of fear of 
the Goddeſs Minerva, whoſe ſtatue ha bad taken 
by force from Trey: to appeaſe that Goddeſs, he 
returns to join in ease with Agamemnon. 

The poet with great judgment ſuſpends, and 
breaks off this relation of Neftor : by this method he 
has an opportunity to carry Telemachus to other 
countries, and inſert into his poem the ſtory of Me- 
nelaus and Helen: this method likewiſe gives an 
air of probability to what he writes; the poet ſeems 
afraid to deceive, and when he ſends Telemachus to 

other parts for better intelligence, he ſeems to con- 
| ſult truth and exactneſs. 

The ſon of Achilles was named Neaplolemus, by 
others Pyrrhus ; his ſtory is this: When he had 
reached Theſſaly with the Myrmidons of Achilles, v 
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Thoſe, whom the heir of great Apollo's art, 
Brave Philactetes, taught to wing the dart; 
And thoſe whom [dmen from Ilion's plain 
Had led, ſecurely croſt the dreadful main. 
How Agamemnon touch'd his Argrve coaſt, 
And how his life by fraud and force he loſt, 
And how the murd'rer pay'd his forfeit breath; 
What lands ſo diftant from that ſcene of death 
But trembling heard. the fame? and heard, ad- 
mire 
How well the ſon appeas'd his ſlaughter'd fire ! 
Ev'n to th* unhappy, that unjuſtly bleed, 
Heav'n gives poſterity, t' avenge the deed. 
So fell Agy/thus ; and may'ſt thou, my friend,“ 
oo whom the virtues of thy fire deſcend) 
ake future times thy equal act adore, 
And be what brave Oreftes was before ! 
The prudent youth reply'd. Oh thou the grace 

And laſting glory ef the Grecian race! 
gui was the vengeance, and to lateſt days 

hall long poſterity reſound the praiſe. 


— 


Some God this arm with equal proweſs bleſs! 
And the proud ſuitors ſhall it's Wees confeſs: 
Injurious men ! who while my foul is fore 

Of freſh affronts, are meditating more. 

But heav'n denies this honour to my hand, 


| Nor ſhall my father re- poſſeſs the land: 


The father's ſortune never to return, 
And the fad ſon's to ſuffer and to movrn ! 
Thus he; and Ne/tor took the word: My ſon, 

Is it then true, as diſtant rumours run, 

That crowds of rivals for thy mother's charms 

Thy palace fill with infolts and alarms? 

Say, is the fault, thro' tame ſubmiſſion thine ? ) 

Or leagu'd againſt thee, do thy people join, 

Mov'd by ſome oracle, or voice divine? + 

| And yet who knows, but ripening lies in fate 
An hour of vengeance for th' afflicted ſtate ; 


When great Ces ſhall ſuppreſs theſe harms, 


Ulyſſes ſingly, or all Greece in arms. 4 
But if Athena, War's triumphant maid, 
The happy ſon, will, as the father, aid, 


(Whoſe 


N O TES. | 
the advice of Thetis he ſet fire to his veſſels; and 
teing warned by Helenus, from the oracles, to fix his 
habitation where he found a houſe whoſe founda- 
tions were iron, whoſe walls were wood, and whoſe 
roof was wool ; he took his journey on foot, and 
coming to a certain lake of Epirus, he found ſome 

erſons fixing their ſpears with the point downwards 
into the earth, and covering the tops of them with 
their cloaks, and after this manner making their 
tents: he looked upon the oracle as fulfilled, and 
dwelt there. Afterwards having a ſon by Andro— 
mache the wife of Hector, he named him Malaſſius, 
from whom the region took the name of Moleſſia. 

* Neſtor introduces the mention of Egy/thus very 
artfully ; it is to raiſe an emulation in Telemachus to 
revenge Uhyſes, as Orefles had Azamemnon ; it has 
the intended effect, and we find that Telemachus 
dwells upon his {tory with a virtuous envy, yet at 
the ſame time with great modeſly. 

+ The words in the original are, fol/zwing the 
voice of ſome Gad, that is, ſome oracle: Homer does 
not confine the expreſſion either to a good or bad 
ſenſe, but the context plainly ſhews, that they muſt 
be underſtood in a bad ſenſe ; namely, to imply that 
the people had recourſe to pretended oracles to juſti- 
fy their rebellion. This is evident from what fol- 
lows, where Ne/tor encourages Telemachus to expect 
that Ulyſſes may puniſh, them for their crimes ; if 
there had been no crime, there ought to be no 
puniſhment, 

No. 22. 


NOT ES. 

The poet ſhews his great judgment in prepa- 
ring the reader for the deffruction of the ſuitors; 
| that great cataſtrophe 1s managed by few hands, and 
it might ſeem incredible that fo few could deſtroy fo 
many : the poet therefore, to give an air of truth to 
his action, frequently inculcates the aſſiſtance of 
Pallas, which mult at leaſt ſhew, that ſuch a great 
exploit is not impoſſible to be executed by ſtrata. 
gems and valour : it is by art, not ſtrength, that 
Ul:ffes conquers. —Al] Greece in arms. This is ſpo. 
ken in a general ſenſe, and comprehends not only 
the ſubjects of Uly/es, or even the Py/;ans and Spar- 
tans, but implies, that all the Greets would riſe in 
the cauſe of CH. What the ſuitors had ſpoken 
ſcoffingly in the preceding book, iz. that Telema- 
chus was failing to Pyle or Sparta for ſupplies, appears 
in this not to be impracticable; ſo that it was choice, 
and not neceſſity, that determined the poet to make 
uſe of no ſuch caſy expcdients fcr the deſtruction of 
the ſuitors. It may be added, that the very nature 
of epic poetry, and of the Odyſſey in particular, re— 
quires ſuch a conduct. In the Lind Act illes is the 
chief agent, and performs almoſt all the great 
actions; Aneas is painted after the fame manner by 
Virgil; the one kills Hector, the other Trrnus, both 
which are the deciſive actions: it was equally ne- 
ceſſary to exalt the character of CM, by bringing 
him into difficulties from which heè is perſonalſy to 
extricate himſelf : this the poet ſufficiently brings 
about, by refuſing all the eaſy methods for his re. 
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[Whoſe fame and ſafety was her conſtant care 
In ev'ry danger and in ev'ry war: 
Never on man did heav'nly favour ſhine 
With rays fo ſtrong, diſtinguiſh'd and divine, 
As thoſe with which Minerva mark'd thy fire) 
So might ſhe love chee, ſo thy ſoul inſpire ! 
Soon ſhould their hopes in humble duſt be laid, 
And long oblivion of the bridal bed. 

Ah! no ſuch hope (the prince with ſighs replies) 
Can touch my breaſt; that bleſſing hcav'n denies. 


Eu'n by celeſtial favour were it giv'n, 


Fortune or fate would croſs the will of heav'n.“ 
What words are theſe, and what imprudence thine? 
der, interpos'd the martial maid divine) 
orgetful youth ! but know, the 10 above 
With eaſe can ſave each object of his love; 


— — — 
— 7 — 
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Wide as his will, extends his boundleſs grace ; 

Nor loſt in time, nor circumſcrib'd by place. 
Happier his lot, who many ſorrows paſt, t 
Long-lab'ring gains his 8 — ſhore at laſt; 

Than who too ſpeedy, haſtes to end his life 

By ſotne ſtern ruffian, or adult'rous wife. 

Death only is the lot which none can miſs, 

And all is poſſible to heav'n, but this, 4 

The beſt, the deareſt fav'rite of the {ky 

Muſt taſte that cup, for man is born to die. 

Thus check'd, reply'd Ces“ prudent heir: 
Mentor, no more the mournful thought forbear z 
For he no more muſt draw his country's breath, 
Already ſnatch'd by fate, and the black doom of death! 
Paſs we to other ſubjects; and engage 9 

On themes remote the venerable — 


(Who 


N-O'T 8. 
eſtabliſhment, becauſe the more difficult ways are 
moſt conducive to the honour of his hero: thus as 
Achilles and Mneas kill Hector and Turnus with their 


own hands, ſo the ſuitors fall chiefly by the hand of: 


- 


Ms. Tt is neceſſary for the hero of the poem to 
exccute the deciſive action, for by this method the 
oet completes his character, his own greatneſs ſur- 
mounts all difficulties, and he goes off the ſtage 
with the utmoſt advantage, by leaving a noble cha- 
racter upon the mind of the 3 
* It may be aſked how an expreſſion ſo near 
blaſphemy, could eicape a perſon of ſuch piety as 
Telemcetus ? It is true, the poet makes Minerva 
herlelt correct it; IE the objection remains, 
viz, how could Telemackus ſpeak it? Since the poet 
himſelf condemns it, we may give it up as an in- 
decency in Telemachus ; it is natural for men in 
deſpair (and that was the condition of Telemachus) 
to uſe a vehemence of expreſſion, and this might 
tranſport Telemachus beyond the bounds of prudence. 
The only poſſible way that occurs to us to take off 
the impicty, is to have recourſe to deſtiny : it was 


the opinion of the ancients, .that the Gods could not- 


alter deſtiny: and then Telemachus may mean no 
more, than that it was decreed by the deilin'es that 
Lies thall retura no more, ſo the Gods themſelves 
could not reſtore him 

+ Nothing can be better imagined to encourage 
T elemechus, than what the poet here delivers; he 
fets Agamemnn in oppoſition to Ulyſſes : Agamemnin 
made a ipecdy voyage to his country, and there fell 
by treachery; Ces has long been abſent, but yet 
is happier than Agamemnon: tae Gods perhaps re- 
ſerve him for better fortuncs, at leaſt nothing can 
be concluded from his long abſence, and this is ſuf- 
Ancient to teach Telemachus not to deſpair, 


_— — 


NOTES. 

What Minerva here ſays juſtifies the remark 
we made, that what Telemachus ſeemed to have ſpo- 
ken raſhly, may be ſoftened, if not vindicated, by 
having recourſe to deſtiny : it is evident from this 
paſſage, that deſtiny was ſuperior to the power of 
the Gods : otherwile Minerva ſpeaks as blaſphe- 
moully as Telemachus : for what difference is there 
between ſaying, that the Gods cannot preſerve even 
thoſe they love from death, and ſaying that the 
Gods could nat ſave Hes? Why, therefore, may 
not the words of Telemachus be thought to have a 
reſpect to deſtiny ? We are of opinion, that the po- 
et had ſomething further in view by putting theſe 
words into the mouth of Minerva: the words of 
Telemachus, if taken groſsly, might appear ſhocking 
to ſo pious a perſon as Nefter, and make an ill im- 
preſſion upon him to the diſadvantage of Telemachus ; 
Minerva therefore artfully explains it, and ſoftens 
the horror of it by reconciling it to the theology of 
thoſe * 

$ Telemachus here puts ſeveral queſtions, as it 
were in a breath, to Neſtor : and we may obſerve 
upon this paſlage, that he who inquires any thing 
of an old man, though the old man himſelf has no 
concern in the ſtory, wins his heart at once ; and 
incites a perſon, who is upon all occaſions very wil- 
ling to diſcourſe, This is an inſtance of the art 
Telemachus ules, in adapting himſelf by his queſtions 
to the temper of the perſon with whom he con- 
verſes ; he puts together ſeveral queſtions upon ſeve- 
ral ſubjects, which is more judicious than to con- 
fine his anſwer to a fingle interrogatory, and by 
that method deprive Mor of one of the moſt plea- 


ſant enjoyments of old age, we mean the pleaſure 
of talking. 
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Of men decay, and thro' three ages ſhin'd, 
Like Gods majeſtic, and like Gods in mind.) 
For much he = and juſt concluſions draws 
From various precedents, and various laws. 

O ſon of Neleus ! awful Neftor, tell 
How he, the mighty Agamemnon fell? + 
By what ſtrange fraud Zgy/thus wrought, relate, 

By force he could not) ſuch a hero's fate? 
iv'd Menelaus not in Greece? or where. 
Was then the martial brother's pious care? 
Condemn'd perhaps ſome foreign ſhore to tread ; 
Or ſure Agy/thus had not dar'd the deed, 

To whom the full of days. Illuſtrious youth, 
Attend (though partly thou haſt gueſt) the truth. 
For had the martial Menelaus found 
The ruffian breathing yet on Argive ground; 
Nor carth had hid his carcaſe from the ſkies, 
Nor Crecian virgins ſhriek'd his obſequies, 

But fowls obſcene diſmember'd his remains, 

And dogs had torn him on the naked plains. 

While us the works of bloody Mars employ'd, 

The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy'd; 

He, ftretch'd at caſe in Argos calm recels, 

$-4q ſtately ſtecds luxuriant paſtures bleſs) 
ith flattery's inſinuating art 


(Who thrice has ſeen the periſhable kind “ | 


— 


Sooth'd the frail queen, and poiſon'd all ker 
heart. 

At firſt with worthy ſhame and decent pride, 

The royal dame his lawleſs ſuit deny'd. 

For virtue's image yet polleſt her mind, 

Taught by a malter of the tuneful kind : t 

Atrides, parting for the Trejan war, 


& Conlign'd the youthful confort to his care; 


True to his charge, the bard preſerv'd her long 
In honour's limits (ſuch the pow'r of ſong); 
But when the Gods theſe objects of their hate 
Dragg'd to deſtruction, by the links of fate; 
The bard they baniſh'd from his native foil, 
And left all helpleſs in a deſert iſle: 
There he, the {weet-({t of the ſacred train, 
Sung dying to the rocks, but ſung in vain. 
nen virtue was no more (her guard away), 5 
She fell, to luſt a voluntary prey. 
Ev'n to the temple ſtalk'd th' adult'ruus ſpouſe, || 
With impious thanks, and mockery of vows, 
With images, with garments, and with gold, 
And od'rous fumes from loaded altars roll'd. 
Mean time from flaming Tray we cut the way, 
With Menelaus, thro' the curling ſea. 
But when to Sunium's ſacred point we came, 
Crown'd with the temple of th* Athenian dame; 
Atridet” 


NOTES. 

*The poet here tells us that Nefor was now in 
his fourth generation: Ovid took the word in the 
original to ſignify an hundred years: but then Ne/- 
tor muſt have been above three hundred years old. 
Others with more probability underſtand it to ſig- 
nify a generation, or ſuch a portion of time in 
which any race of men flouriſh together, which is 
cles to be about thirty years. According to 
this computation, he muſt now be about ninety-five 
years of age. 

t Telemachus does not aſk this queſtion out of 
curiofity, but with great judgment ; he knows there 
were deſigns a ainſf his life, as well as there had 


been againſt Agamemnon ; he therefore aſks it, that 


he may learn how to defeat them; chiefly to in- 
ſtruct himſelf how beſt to aſſiſt his father upon his 
return, by aiding him in eſcaping the ſnares of the 
ſuitors. 

Hamer through the whole Ody//ey ſpeaks much 
in honour of the art which he himſelſ loved, and in 
which he ſo eminently excelled: from theſe and 
other paſſages we may learn the ſtate of poetry in 
thoſe ages: poets were ranked in the claſs of phi- 
loſophers; and the ancients made : ſe of them as 
preceptors in muſic and morality. Strabe quotes 
this very paſſage as an inſtance of the excellence of 


* 


: 


r 
poetry in forming the ſoul to worthy actions: Agy- 
fthus could not debauch Clytemneftra, till he baniſhed 
the poet, who was her guide and inſtructor. Vari- 
ous are the conjectures of the ancients about the 
name of the bard here celebrated: ſome tell us, 
it was Chariades, ſome Demodocus, ſome Glaucus, 
Sc. but we pals them over, becauſe they are con- 
jectures. 

$ There is a fine moral couched in the ſtory of 
the bard and Clytemneſtra ; it admirably paints the 
advantage we draw from wile compariſons for the 
improvement of our virtues : Clytemnefira was chaſte 
becanſe her inſtructor was wile? His wildom vas. 
an inſuperable guard to her modeity. It was long 
before ſhe yielded; virtue and honour had a long 
conteſt, but ſhe no {ooncr yielded to adultery, but 
ſhe aflifted in the murder of her huſband ; from 
whence we may draw another moral, that one vice 
betrays us into another: and when once the fences 
of honour are threwn down, we become a prey to 
every patlion. 

|| Here is a ſurpriſing mixture of religion and 
impiety. Agy/tbys, upon the accompliſhment of ſo 
great a crime as adultery, returus thanks to the Gods 
by oblations, as if they had aſſiſted hum in the ex- 
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ecution gf it. Near dwells upon it at large, to 
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 Atrides' pilot, Phrontes, there expir'd ; 
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380 Tur WORKS or 


HOMER COMPLETE 


{Phrantes, of all the ſons of men admir'd 

Jo ſteer the bounding bark with ſteady toil, 

When the ſtorm thickens, and the billows boil) - 

While yet he exercis'd the ſteerman's art, 

Apolls touch'd him with his gentle dart; * 

F.v*'n with the rudder in his fand, he fell. 

To pay whoſe honours to the ſhades of hell, | 

We check'd our haſte, by pious office bound, 

And laid our old compamon in the ground. 

And now, the rites diſcharg'd, our courſe we keep 

Far on the gloomy boſom of the deep: 

Soon as Malæa's miſty tops ariſe, 

Sudden the Thund'rer blackens all the ſkies, 

And the winds whiltle, and the ſurges roll 

Moumtains on mountains, and obſcure the pole. 

The tempeſt ſcatters, and divides our fleet; 

Part, the ſtorm urges on the coaft of Crete, t 

Where winding round the rich Cydoman plain, 

The ſtreams of Jardan iſſue to the main. 

There ſtands a rock, high, eminent and ſteep, 

\Whoſe ſhaggy brow o'erhangs the ſhady deep, 

And views Gortyna on the weſtern ſide; 

On this rough Aufter drove th' impetuous tide : 

With broken force the billows roll'd away, 

And heav'd the fleet into the nighb'ring bay. 

Thus ſav'd from death they gain'd the Phæſtan 
ſhores, | 

With ſhatter'd veſſels, and diſabled oars : 

But five tall barks the winds and waters toſt 

Far from their fellows, on th* Ægyplian coalt. } 


There wander'd Menelans thro' foreign ſhores, 
Amaſſing gold and gath'zing naval | Sap 
While curſt /Zgy/thus the deteſted deed 

By fraud fulfill'd, and his great brother bled. 
Sev'n yeare, the traitor rich Mycenæ ſway'd, 
And his ſtern rule the groaning land obey'd; 
The eighth, from Athens to his realm reſtor'd, 
Orefles brandiſh'd the revenging ſword, 

Slew the dire pair, and pave to fun'ral flame 
The vile aſſaſſin, and 1 2 dame. 

That day, ere yet the bloody triumph ceaſe, 
Return'd Atrides to the coaſt of Greece, 

And fafe to Argos” port his navy brought, 


| With gifts of price and pond'rous treaſure Fraught, 


Hence warn'd, my ſon beware! nor idly ſtand 
Too long a ſtranger to thy native land ; 
Leſt heedleſs abſence wear thy wealth away, 
While lawleſs feaſters in thy palace ſway ; 
Perhaps may ſeize thy realm, and ſhare the ſpoil ; 
And thou return, with diſappointed toil, 
From thy vain journey, to a rifled iſle, 
towe'er, my friend, indulge one labour more, 
And ſeek Atrides on the Spartan ſhore. 
He, wand'ring long, a wider circle made, 
And many languag'd nations has ſurvey'd; 
And meaſur'd tracts unknown to other ſhips, 
Amid the monſtrous wonders of the deeps ; 
1 length of ocean and unbounded ſky, 4 

hich ſcarce the ſea-fowl in a year o'erfly) 
Go then; to Sparta take the watry way, 
Thy ſhip and ſailors but for orders ſtay; 


Or 
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NOTE 8 | 
ſhew that Z#gy/thus greatly aggravated his guilt by 
ſuch a piece of impious devotion. 

* Homer calls the darts of Apollo gentle; to ſig- 
nify that thoſe who die thus ſuddenly, die without 
pain. Some critics think Homer worthy of blame 
for enlarging upon ſo mean a perſon as a pilot. It 
is a {ſufficient anſwer to obſerve, that arts were in 
high eſteem in thoſe times, and men that were 
eminent in them were in great honour. Neither 
were arts' then confined as 1a theſe ages to mean 
perſoneges: no leſs a perſon than Ulyſſes builds a 
veilet in the ſequel of the Oayſſey: fo that this is a 
ſalſe piece of delicacy. Homer relates the death of 
Phrontes, to introduce the diſperſion of the fleet of 
Alerelaus; the fleet might well be ſcattered, when 
it wanted ſo excellent a pilot. 

+ Hemer does not amuſe us by relating what be- 
came of theſe companions of Menelaus ; he omits 
this judiciouſly, and follows the thread of his ſtory: 
Menelaus is the perſon whom the poet has in view; 
he therefore — over the ſtory of bis companions, 


: 


: NOTE S. . N 
to carry on the fable of the poem by leading us di- 
rectl y to Menelaus. 


+ In the original it is, The wind and water carried 
them to Mgyptus. Homer by Agyptus means the 
river Nie, and then it is always uſed in the maſcu- 
line gender ; the region about it took it's name from 
the river Agyptrus, this is always uſed in the femi- 
nine gender; but the country had not received that 
name in the days of Homer. 

$ It muſt be confeſſed, that N-/or greatly exagge- 
rates this deſcription : Hemer himſelf tells us, that a 
ſhip may fail in five days from Crete to Afgypt ; 
wherefore then this hyperbole of Nef2r? It might 

erhaps be to deter Telemachus from a deſign of ſail- 
ingito Crete, and he through his inexperience might 
believe the deſcription: It may be added, that 
what Neſtor ſpeaks concerning the flight of birds, 
may be only ſaid to ſhew the great diſtance of that 
ſea : nay, by a favourable interpretation it may be 
reconciled to truth ; the meaning then muſt be this : 
ſhould a perſon obſerve that fea a whole year, he 


would 
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Or if by land thou chuſe thy courſe to bend, 
My ſteeds, my chariots, and my ſons attend; 
Thee to Atrides they fhall ſafe convey, 
Guides of thy road, companions of thy way. 
Urge him with truth to frame his free replies, 
And ſure he will: for Menelaus is wiſe. 

Thus while he ſpeaks, the ruddy ſun deſcends, 
And twilight grey her ev'ning ſhade extends. 
Then thus the blue-ey'd maid : O full of days! 
Wiſe are thy words, and juſt are all thy ways. 
Now immolate the tongues, and mix the wine,* 
Sacred to Neptune and the _ divine. 

The lamp of day is quench'd beneath the deep, 
And ſoft approach the balmy hours of ſleep: 
Nor fits it to prolong the heav'nly fealt, + 
Timeleſs, indecent, but retire to reſt. 

So ſpake Fove's daughter, the celeſtial maid. 
The ſober train attended and obey'd. 

The ſacred heralds on their hands around 
Pour'd the full urns; the youths the goblets crown'd: 


| 


| 


* 


þ 


From bowl to bowl the holy bev'rage flows; 
W hile to the final ſacrifice they roſe, 
The.tongues they caſt upon the fragrant flame, 
And pour, above, the contecrated ſtream. 
And now, their thirſt by copious dranghts allay'd, 
The youthful hero and th' Athenian maid 
Propoſe departure from the finiſh'd rite, 
And in their hollow bark to pals the night: 
But this the hoſpitable ſage deny'd. 
Forbid it, Zove! and all the Gods! he cry'd, 
Thus ſrom my walls the much-loy'd ſon to ſend 
Of ſuch a hero, and of ſuch a friend ! 
Me, as ſome needy peaſant, would ye leave, 
Whem heav'n denies the bleſling to relieve? © 
Me would ye leave, who boaſt imperial ſway, 
When beds of royal ſtate invite your ſtay ? ? 
No—long as life this mortal ſhall inſpire, 
Or as my children imitate their fire, , 
Here ſhall the wand'ring-{tranger-find his home, 
And hoſpitable rites adorn the dome. 

Well 


— ä 


N O.T ES. 
would not ſee one bird, flying over it, both becauſe 
of the vaſtneſs and dreadfulneſs of it; and perhaps 
the whole of this might ariſe from the obſervation, 
that this ſea is not frequented by birds. If we add 
to this the ignorance of the ſea and ſea affairs in 
thoſe ages, we ſhall the leſs wonder to hear ſo wiſe 
a man as Neftor deſcribing it with ſo much terror. 
Navigation is now greatly improved, and the mo- 
derns ſail farther in a month, than the ancients could 
in a year; their whole art conſiſting chiefly in coaſt- 
ing along the ſhores, and conſequently they made 
but little way. 

* Various are the reaſons reported concerning 
this oblation of the tongues at the concluſion of the 
ſacrifice. It was to purge themſelves from any evil 
words they might have uttered; or becauſe the 
tongue was reckoned the beſt part of the ſacrifice, 
and ſo reſerved for the completion of it: or they 
offered the tongue to the Gods as witneſſes to what 
they had ſpoken. We omit the reſt as ſuperfluous. 
They had a cuſtom of offering the tongues to Mer- 
cury, becauſe. they believed him the giver of elo- 
quence. Perhaps the - people. might fear, leſt 
through wine and the joy of the feſtival they might 
have uttered {ome words unbecoming the ſanctity 
of the occaſion: by this ſacrifice of the tongues, 
they ſignified that they purged away whatever they 
had ſpoken aroiſs during the feſtival ; and aſked in 
particular pardon of Mercury, who preſidyd over diſ- 
cFirle, to the end they might not carry home any 
uncleanneſs which might ſtop the bleſling expected 
trom the ſacrifice. 

No. 22. 


u. 
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NOTE Ss. 

+ There is a difference between feſtivals and 
ſacrifices: in the former it was cuſtomary to ſpend 
the whole night in wine and rejo:cing:-in the lat- 
ter, this was reckoned an unlawful cuſtom, through 
the fear of failing into any indecenctes through wine. 
Another reaſon of the above injunction 1s, it was the 


| cuſtom to offer ſacrifices to the celeſtial powers in 


the day, and even to finiſh them about the ſetting 


of the fun; and that thoſe who dealt in incant:.- 
tions performed their ſacrifices to the infernal 


powers by night, and fnithed them before ſun- 
riſing. Either of theſe reaſons ſufficiently explains 
the words of the Goddeſs : and the former carries in 
it an excellent moral, that particular care ſhould be 
taken in our acts of devotion, not to turn religion 


into impiety. 


} This paſſage gives us a full inſight into the 
manners of thele hoſpitable ages; they not only 
kept a treaſury for bowls or vaſes of gold or ſilver, 
to give as gifts of hoſpitality, but alſo a wardrobe of 
various habits and rich furniture, to lodge and be- 
ſtow upon {trangers. 
Agrigentum was a perſon of ſo great hoſpitality, 
that five hundred horſemen coming to his houſe 
in the winter ſeaſon, he entertained them, and 
gave every.man a cloak and a tunic. This lauda- 
ble cuſtom prevailed, and ſtill prevails, in the eaſtern 


countries: it was the practice of Abraham of old, 


and is at this day of the Tune, as we may learn from 
their Caravanlarics, erected for the reception of tra 
vellers, 
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Well haſt thou ſpoke (the blue-cy'd meid re- 


ples) 


| 


Belov'd old man! benevolent, as wiſe, 1 


Fe the kind dictates of thy heart obey'd, 
And let thy words Telemachus perſuade ; 
He to thy palace ſhall thy ſteps purſue ; 
to the ſhip, to give the orders due, 
Preſcribe direQions, and confirm the crew. 

For I alone ſuſtain their naval cares, 

Who b aft experience from theſe ſilver hairs; 
All youths the reſt, whom to this journey move 
Like years, like tempers, and their prince's love. 
There in the veſſel hall I paſs the night; 

And ſoon as morning paints the fields of light, 


= * 


—— 


NOTES. 

* The poet makes a double uſe of theſe words of 
the Goddeſs; ſhe gives an air of probability to her 
excuſe, why the ſhould not be preſſed to ſtay ; and 
at the ſame time Hane avoids the abſurdity of in- 
troducing that Goddeſs at Sparta: Menelaus and 
Helen are celebrating the nuptials of their ſon and 
daughter: Minerva is a virgin Deity, and conſe- 
qu-rtly an enemy to all nuptial ceremonies. But 
it may be neceſſary to obferve. who theſe Caucons 
are. We find in the tenth book the Caucons men- 
tioned as auxiliaries to 77;y, There was allo a 
people of Triphyly, between Elis and Pylzs, named 
Caucoms ; but the whole race is now extin& ; and 
theſe here mentioned are of Dymea, and take their 
name from the river Caucmm : whereas thoſe in the 
[liad are Paphlagantans : they were a wandering na- 
tion, and conſequently might be the fame people 
originally, and retain the fame name in different 
countries. 

+ It may be aſked why Nr is in ſuch a fur- 

rige at the diſcovery of the Goddeſs: it is evident 
rom the [/iad that he had been no ftranger to ſuch 
intercourſes of the 1)-ies; navy, in this very book 


* 


N 


Neſtar tells us, that Che enjoyed almoſt the con- 


Kant preſence of Minerva ; infomuch that Sphocles, 
the great imitator of Homer, relates, that he knew 
the Goddeſs by her voice, without ſeeing her. The 
wonder cf Nejter aroſe not from the diſcovery of 
that Deity, but that ſhe ſhould accompany fo young 
2 perſom as Telemachus : after her departure, the old 
man ſtood amazed, and looked upon that hero as 
ſome very extraordinary perſon, whom in ſuch early 
vears the Goddeſs of War and Wiſdom had vouch- 
ſafed to attend. This interpretation agrees per- 
fectiy with what Ri ſpeaks to Telemachus. 

+ We will take this opportunity to obviate an 
objection that may be made againſt all interpoſition 


— 
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I go to challenge from the Caucoms bold, * | 
A debt, contracted in the days of old. 
But this thy gueſt, receiv'd with friendly care, 
Let thy ſtrong courſers ſwift to Sparta bear; 
Prepare thy chariot at the dawn of day, 
And be thy fon companion of his way. 
Then turning with the word, Minerv aflie, 
And ſoars an eagle thro' the liquid ſkies. 
Viſion divine! the throng'd ſpeRators gaze 
In holy wonder fix*d, and ſtill amaze. 
But chief the rev'rend ſage admir'd; he took + 
The hand of young Telemachvs, and ſpoke. 
Oh happy youth! and favour'd of the ſkies, 
Diſtinguiſh'd care of guardian Deities 


AM. 


* 1 


Whoſe 


N O T ES. 
of the Gods in aſſiſting the heroes of the Od//cy-: 
it has been thought by ſome critics a diſparage- 
ment to them to ſtand in centinual need of ſuch ſu- 
per natural ſuccour- if two.perſons were engaged in 
combat, and a thixd:perſon ſhould immediately ſtep 


in to the aſſiſtance of onevf the parties, and kill the 


adverſary, would it not reflect upon the valour of 
his friend who was fo weak as to want fuch aſſiſt- 
ance! Why, for inſtance, ſhould Jupiter help 
AEneas to kill Turnus ? Was not he brave enough to 
fight, and ſtrong enough to conquer his enemy oy 
his own prowels? and would not Turnus have kille 

AEneas with the ſame aſſiſtance? It is therefore a 
diſparagement to the actors, thus continually to 
fupply the defects of a hero, by the power of a 
Deity. But this is a falſe way of arguing, and from 
hence 1t might be inferred, that the love and favour 
of a Deity 3 only to make thoſe whom he aſſiſts, 
and thofe who depend upon ſuch aſſiſtance, appear 
weak, impotem, cowardly, and unworthy to be 
conquerors. Can any doubt ariſe whether the love 
and favour of a God be a diſparagement or honour 
to thoſe whom he favours? According to theſe cri- 
tics, we ſhould find the charaRer of a perfect hero 
in an impious Mezentines, who acknowledges no God 
but his own arm and his own ſword : it is true, the 
objection would be juſt, if the hero himſelf perform- 
ed nothing of the aBjon ; or if when he were almoſt 
conquered by the ſuperior valour of his enemy, he 
owed his life and victory to Gods and miracles : but 
the hero always behaves himſelf in all his actions, 
as if he were to gain fucceſs without the aſſiſtance of 
the Deity ; and the preſence of the Gods is ſo or- 
dered, that we may retrench every thing that is 
miraculous, without making any alteration in the 
action or character of the human perſonages. Thus 


in the 1 of Aneas and Turnus, though Fupi- 


Ter 
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Whoſe early years for fature worth engage, | 


No vulgar manhood, no ignoble age. 

For to! none other of the court above 

Than ſhe, the daughter of almighty te, 

Pallas herſelf, the war- triumphant maid, | 

Confeſt is thine, as once thy father's aid. | 

So guide me, Goddeſs ! ſo propitious ſhine 

On me, my conſort, and my royal line! | 

A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 7 

Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke. 

With ample forehead, and yet tender horns 

Whoſe budding honours ductile gold adorns. 
Submiſſive thus the hoary fire preferr'd 

His holy vow : the fav'ring Goddeſs heard. 

"Then ſlowly riſing, o'er the ſandy ſpace 

Precedes the father, follow'd by his race, 

(A long proceſſion) timely marching home 

In comely order to the regal dome. 

There when arriv'd, on thrones around kim plac'd, 

His ſons and grand ſons the wide circle grac' 

To theſe the Poſpitable ſage, in ſign 

Of ſocial welcome, mix'd the racy wine, 

(Late from the mellowing caſk reſtor'd to light, 

By ten long years refin'd, and roſy bright.) 

To Pallas high the foaming bow] he crown'd, 

And ſprinkled large libation on the ground. 


Mw. ** 


Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, 

And to the gifts of baltny fleep repairs. 

Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 

And ſlept beneath the pompous colonade ; 

Faſt by hisſide Pifiſtrdins lay ſpread, 

(In age his equal) on a ſplendid bed: 

But in an inner court, ſecurely clos'd, 

The rev'rend Neftsr with his queen repos'd. 
When now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 

With roſy luſtre purpled o'er the lawn ; 


The old man early rofe, walk'd forth, and fat 
On poliſh'd ſtone before his ꝓalace gate: * 


With unguents ſmooth the lucid marble ſhone, 
Where ancient Neleus ſat, a ruſtic throne ; 

But he deſcending to th' infernal thade, 

Sage Neſtor fill'd it, and the ſcepter ſway'd. 
His ſons around him mild obeilance pay, 

And duteous take the orders of the day. 

Firſt Zchephron and Stratius quit their bed; 
Then Perſeus, Artus, and Thraſymed ; 

The laſt P:/tratus aroſe from reſt : + 


1 They came, and near him plac'd the ſtranger gueſt. 


To theſe the ſenior thus declar'd his will: 

My ſons ! the dictates of your. fire fulfil. 

To Pallas firſt of Gods, prepare the feaſt, 

Who grac'd our rites, a more than mortal gueſt. 


Let 
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NOTES. 5 
ter favours Aineas, yet Aneas is painted in ſtronger 
colours of fortitude, he appears ſuperior, as a man 
unaſſiſted, and able to conquer Turnus; and conſe- 
quently the favour of Jupiter makes no alteration in 
the action or character of Aneas. There is likewife 
a wide difference between the aſſiſtance of a man, 
and of a God: the actions of men belong only to 
the performers of thoſe actions; but when a Deity 
aſſifls us by inſpiring us with ſtrength and courage, 
the actions we perfortn are really our own, and the 
more he favours us, the more glory he gives us: 
ſo that the aſſiſtance of man eclipſes, but the aſſiſt- 
ance of a God exalts, our glory. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, when Achilles is purſuing Hector, he charges 
the Greets to keep off from Hector, their aſſiſtance 
might leſſen his glory: but when Pallas offers her 
alſiſtance, he immediately embraces it as an honour, 
and boaſts 6f it as ſuch to Hectar. We have been 
large upon this objection, becauſe the reader ought | 
to carry it in his memory through the whole poem, 
and apply it to every action, in which any ſhare is 
aſcribed to any Deity. | 

Wo. have here an ancient cuſtom recorded by 
the poet ; a king places himſelf before the gate of 
his palace upon a ſeat of marble, worn ſmooth by 


long ule, or perhaps ſmeothed exquiſitely by the] 


NOTE S. e 

hand of the workman. What we would chiefly ob- 
ſerve is, that they placed themſelves thus in public 
for the diſpatch of juſtice : we read in the ſcripture 
of judges fatting in the gate ; and that this procedure 
of Neftor was for that purpoſe is probable from the 
expreſſion, He ſat in the ſeat where Nelens uſed 10 fit, 
(which ſeems to expreſs his wiſdom in the difcharge 
of juſtice). Neftor is alſo deſcribed as bearing his 
ſceptre in his hand, which was never uſed but upon 
lome act of regality, in the diſpatch of juſtice, or 
other ſolemn occaſions. Perhaps theſe ſeats or 
thrones might be conſecrated with oil, to draw a 
reverence to the ſeats of juſtice as by an act of re- 
ligion 3 but we rather judge that no more is meant 
than to expreſs the ſhining of theſe thrones, they 
being undoubtedly made of marble. 

+ Would we indulge our fancy in a conjecture, 
we might ſuppoſe that the famous tyrant Prfiftrarrs 
was defcended, or borrowed his name from this ſon 
of Neftor. Herodotus informs us, that all the Fi- 


fiftrati were originally Pylians. If this be true, we- 


have a very ſtrong evidence that Homer is not all 
fiction, but that he celebrates the great men of thoſe 
ages with reality, and only embelliſhes the true 
ſtory with the ornaments of poetry. 
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Let one, diſpatchful, bid ſome ſwain to lead 

A well. fed bullock from the graſſy mead ; 

One ſeek the harbour where the veflels moor, 

And bring thy friends, Telemachus ! aſhore, 

(Leave —5 two the galley to attend) 

Another to Laerceus muſt we ſend, 

Artiſt divine, whoſe ſkilful hands infold “ 

The vitim's horn with circumfuſile gold. 

The reſt may here the pious duty ſhare, 

And bid the handmaids for the feaſt prepare, 

The ſeats to range, the fragrant wood to bring, 

And limpid waters from the living ſpring. 
He ſaid, and buſy each his care beftow'd ; 

Already at the gates the bullock low'd, 

Already came the [thacenfan crew, 

The dext'rous ſmith the tools already drew: 

His pond'rous hammer, and his anvil found, 

And the ſtrong tongs to turn the metal round. 

Nor was Minerva abſent from the rite + 

She view'd her honours, and enjoy'd the ſight. 


_ 
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With rev'rent hand the king preſents the gold, 

Which round th' intorted horns the gilder roll'd; 

So wrought, as Pallas might with pride behold. 

Young Fo from forth his bridal bow'r | 

Brought the full laver, o'er their hands to pour, 

And canniſters of conſecrated flour. 

Stratius and Echephron the victim led; { 

Theaxe was held by warlike Thraſymed, 

In act to ſtrike : before him Perſeus ſtood, 

The vale extending to receive the blood. 

The king himſelf initiates to the Pow'r 

Scatters with quiv'ring hand the ſacred flour, 

And the ſtream ſprinkles: from the curling brows 

'T he hair collected in the fire he throws. | 

Soon as due vows on ey'ry part were paid, 

And ſacred wheat upon the victim laid, 

Strong Thraſymed diſcharg'd the ſpeeding blow 

Full on his neck, and cut the nerves in two. 

Down ſunk the heavy beaſt: the females round, 

Maids, wives, and matrons, mix a ſhrilling ſound. 5 
| Nor 


NOTES. 

* Some quote. this paſſage to prove that Hamer 
was ignorant of the mechanic arts: we have here, 
ſay they, a gilder with his anvil and hammer; but 
hat occaſion has he: for an anvil and hammer in 
the art of a gilder ? To this objection we have only 
to anſwer that this giider was a gold-beater : Ne/or, 
we fee, furniſhed the gold, and he beat it into 
leaves, ,1o that he had occation to make uſe of his 
anvil and hammer ; the anvil was portable, becauſe 
the work was not laborious. Our modern travel- 
lers aſſure us, that it is at this day the practice in 
the eaſlern regions, as in Perſia, &c. for the artiſts 
in metals to carry about with them the whole im- 
plements of trade, to the houſe of the perſons where 
they find employment; it is therefore a full vindica- 
tion of Hemer, to obſerve that the gold this artiſt 
„led in gilding, was nothing but gold beat into fine 
Icaves. 

+ It may be aſked in what fenſe Minerva can be 
{zid to come to the ſacrifice? To this we anſwer, 
that the ancients finding the inclinations of men to 

be bent incontinently upon pleaſures, to oblige 
them to uſe them moderately, diſtinguiſhed times, 
ordained ſacrifices, and repreſenting the Gods in 
the forms of men, brought them to uſe thoſe plea- 
ſures with diſcretion; they taught them - that the 
Gods came down to their libations and ſacrifices, to 
induce them to govern their converſation- with reve- 
rence and modeſty: thus Jupiler and the other Gods 
in the Iliad, and Neptune in the Odyſſey, are ſaid to 
feaſt with the Ahiopians. If we might be pardoned 
4 conjecture, we would ſuppole, that Minerva may 


— 


— 


but illuſtrious ſervitude 


NOTE s. 

in another ſenſe be ſaid to come to the ſacrifice: we 
mean by her image or ſtatue: and what may ſeem 
to confirm this opinion, is what Diodorus relates in 
his third beok concerning the above-mentioned 
Atbicpians; they carried about the ſtatues of Jupiler 
and the other Gods twelve days, during which time 
the Gods were ſaid to be gone to the A!hizpians : 
and if the Gods may be ſaid to come to the Alhiopi- 
ans by their ſlatues, why may not the ſame be ſaid 
of Minerva, from the introduction of her {ſtatue 
among the Pylians? So that the appearance of the 
Goddeſs may poſſibly mean the appearance of her 
ſtatue. | | 

} Neſtor here makes uſe only of the miniſtry of 
his ſons ; the reaſon of it is, becauſe it was reckoned 
honourable to ſerve in the performance of ſacrifice, 
this being in ſome ſenſe an attending upon the Gods: 
or becauſe it was the practice of thoſe ages for great 
perſons to do thoſe offices with their own bands, 
which in the latter have been performed by ſervants. 
It was the ſaying of Antiganus, who oblerving his 
ſon - behaving, himſelf imperioully, to his ſubjects, 
« Knoweſt thou not, ſays he, that royalty itſelf is 
an intimation that he 
himſelf was but a ſervant of the public, and theze- 


fore ſhould uſe his ſervants with moderation. But 


the true reaſon of Ne/tor's aſſiſting in the ſacrifice is, 
becauſe Kings anciently had the inſpection of re- 


ligion, and prieſthood was Joined to royalty. 


We have kept the meaning of the word in the 


original, which ſignifies. prayers made with. loud 
cries. But there is {till ſomething in it more to the 


preſent 
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Nor ſcorn'd the queen the holy choir to join, 
"abt firſt-born ſhe, of old Clymenus” line; 

n youth by Neſtar lov'd, of ſpotleſs fame, 
And lov'd in age, Eurydice her name}. 
From earth they rear him, ſtruggling now with 

death ; >. 
And Neftsr's youngeſt ſtops the vents of breath. 
The ſoul for ever flies: on all ſides round 
Streams the black blood, and ſmokes upon 
ground. ; 

The beaſt they then divide, and diſunite 
The ribs and limbs, obſervant of the rite : 
On theſe, in double cawls involv'd with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lay from every part. 
The ſacred ſage before his altar ſtands, 

Turns the burnt-off ring with his holy hands, 
And pours the wine, and bids the flames aſpire : 
The youth with inſtruments ſurround the fire. 
The thighs now ſacrific'd, and entrails dreſt, 
Th' aſſiſtants part, transfix, and broil the reſt. 
While theſe officious tend-the rites divine, 
The laſt fair branch of the Neſtorean line, 
Sweet Polycaſte, took the plealing toil * 

To bathe the prince, and pour the fragrant oil. 
O'er his fair limbs a flow'ry veſt he threw, 
And iſſu'd, like a God, to mortal view. 

His former ſeat belide the king he found, 

(His people's father with his peers around) 

All plac'd at eaſe the holy banquet join, 

And in the dazzling. goblet laughs the wine. 


the 
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The rage of thirſt and hunger now ſuppreſt, 

The monarch turns him to his royal 1 1 

And for the promis'd journey bids prepare 

The ſmooth-hair'd horſes, and the rapid car, 

Obſervant of his word. The word ſcarce ſpoke, 

The ſons obey, and join them to the yoke. 

Then bread and wine a ready handmaid brings, 

And preſents, ſuch as ſuit the ſtate of kings. 

The glitt'ring ſeat Telemachus aſcends; 

His faithful guide P.ſiſtratus attends: 

With haſty hand the ruling reins he drew : 

| He laſh'd the courſers, and the courſers flew. 

Beneath the bounding yoke alike they held 

Their equal pace, and ſmoak'd along the field. 

The tow'rs of Pylos link, it's views decay, 

Fields after fields fly back, till cloſe of day: 

Then ſunk the ſun, and darken'd all the way. 
To Phere now, Diacleus“ ſtately feat, 

(Of Alpheus' race) the weary youths retreat. 

His houſe affords the hoſpitable rite, 

And pleas'd they ſleep (the bleſſing of the night.) 

But when Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 

Wich roſy luſtre purpled o'er the lawn ; 

| Again they mount, their journey to renew, - 

And from the ſounding portico they flew. 

Along the waving fields their way they hold, 

The fields receding as the chariot roll'd: 

Then ſlowly ſunk the ruddy globe of light, 

And o'er the ſhaded landſcape ruſh'd the night. t 
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preſent purpoſe; the ſcholiaſt upon Æſchylus re- 
marks that this word is not uſed properly but when 
applied to the prayers offered to Minerva, for Mi-. 
nerva is the only Goddeſs to whom prayers are made 
with loud cries, ſhe being the Goddeſs of War; 
to other Deities they offer prayer with thankſgiv- 
ing. n 

% It is very neceſſary to ſay ſomething about this 
practice of women bathing and anointing men; it 
frequently occurs through the whole Ody//ey, and is 
ſo contrary to the uſage of the moderns, as to give 
offence to modeſty; neither is this done by women 
of inferior quality, but we have here a young prin- 
ceſs, bathing, anointing, and cloathing the naked 
Telemachus. Some indeed tell us, it was undoubted- 
ly by her father's command: but if it was a piece 
of immodeſty, it does not ſolve the objection, who- 
ever commanded it. We confeſs it would be im- 
modeſt in theſe ages of the world, and the only ex- 
cuſe that occurs to us is, to ſay that cuſtom eſtabliſh- 
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if a faſhion ever ſo indecent prevails, yet no perſon is 
ridiculous, becaule it is faſhionable: ſo in manners, 
if a practice prevails univerſally, though not recon- 


be immodeſt who comes into it, becauſc it is agreea- 
ble to the cuſtom of the times and countries. 

+ This book takes up three days; the firſt is 
ſpent in the inquiries Telemachus makes of Neſtor 
concerning Ulyſſes; the two laft in the morning 


the opening of the poem. e would here remark 


commotion the Odyſſey in patience and wiſdom : 
and conſequently the ſtile of the two poems muſt 


be as different as the characters of the two heroes. 
A noble fountain of poetry opens in the next book, 


through the whole Odyſſey. 
ER: 


edit. It is in manners, in ſome degree, as in dreſs ; 


cilable to real modeſty, yet no perſon can be ſaid to 


ſacrifice at Pylas, and-in the journey of Telemachus to 
Lacedæ man; ſo that five 4 * now paſſed ſince 


that the Iliad conſiſts of battles, and a continu at 


and flows with an uninterrupted courſe almolt. 
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The FOURTH BOOK of the ODYSSEY. 


AR. VCUTM-£-N:10s 


TE CONFERENCE witH MENELAUS. 


Telemachus, with Piſiftratus, arriving at Sparta, is hoſpitably received by Menelaus, ts whom he relates the 
Troy. He dwells more at large upon the prophecies of Proteus to him in his return, from which he acquarnts 
Telemachus, that Ulyſſes is detained in the iſland of Calypſo. 


In the mean time the ſuitors conſult ta deftray Telemachus in his voyage home. Penclope is apprized of this, but 
comforted in a dream by Pallas, in the ſhape of her ſiſter Ipthima. 


j 
; | cauſe of his coming, and learns from him many particulars of what befel the Greeks ſince the deſtruttion of 
, 
| 


While'this gay friendly troop the king ſurround, 
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\ ND now proud Sparta with their wheels re- 


ſounds, 

Sparta, whoſe walls a range of hills ſurrounds: 
At the fair dome the rapid labour ends; 
Where ſat Atrides widſt his bridal friends, 
With double vows invoking Hymen's pow'r, 
To bleſs his ſons and daughters nuptial hour. 

That day, to great Achilles“ ſon reſign'd 
Hermione, (the faireſt of her kind) 
Was ſent to crown the long- protracted joy, 
Eſpous'd before the final doom of Troy: 
With ſteeds and gilded cars, a gorgeous train 
Attend the nymph to Phthia's diſtant reign. 
Meanwhile at home, to Megapenthes bed 
The virgin-choir Alector's daughter led. 
Brave Megapenthes, from a ſtol'n amour 
To great Atrides' age his hand-maid bore: A 
To Helen's bed the Gods alone aſſign 
Hermione, t extend the regal line; 
On whom a radiant pomp of Graces wait, 
Reſembling /enus ia attractive ſtate. 


— 22 


With feſtival and mirth the roofs reſound: 

A bard amid the joyous circle ſings 

High airs, attemper'd to the vocal ſtrings ; 
Whilſt warbling to the varied ſtrain, advance 
Two ſprightly youths to form the bounding dance. 
Twas then, that iſſuing thro? the palace gate 
The ſplendid car roll'd flow in regal ſtate; 

On the bright eminence young Ne/tor ſhone, 

And faſt beſide him great Ves fon : 


* 


Grave Hleoneus ſaw the pomp appear, 


And ſpeeding, thus addreſs'd the royal ear. 
Two.youths approach, whoſe ſemblant features 
prove 


Their blood devolving from the-ſource of Jove. 


ls due reception deign'd, or muſt they bend 


Their doubtful courle to ſeek a diſtant friend? 
Inſenſate ! with a ſigh the king replies,“ | 
Too long, miſ-judging, have I thought thee wiſe : 
But ſure relentleſs Folly ſtecls thy breaſt, 
Obdurate to reject the ſtranger-guelt ; Ir 
0 


NOTES. 
* This is the firſt appearance of Menelaus : and 
ſurely nothing can more reconcile him to the favour 


it. At. 
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of the ſpectators, than thoſe amiable colours in 
There is an overflow of 
humanity 


which the poet paints him. 
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To thoſe dear hoſpitable rites a foe, - 

Which in my wand'rings oft reliev'd my woe : 

Fed by the bounty of another's board, 

Till pitying ue my native realm reſtor'd— 

Strait be the courſers from the car releaſt, 

Conduct the youths to grace the genial feaſt, 
The Seneſhal rebuk'd in haſte withdrew ; 

With equal haſte a menial train purſue : 

Part led the courſers, from the car enlarg'd, 

Each to a crib with choiceſt grain ſurcharg'd ; 

Part in a portico, profuſely grac'd 

With rich magnificence, the chariot plac'd : 

Then to the dome the friendly pair invite, 

Who eye the dazzling roofs with vaſt delight; 

Reſplendent as the 4 ao of ſummer-noon, 

Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. 

From room to room their eager view they bend ; 

1 hence to the bath, a beauteous pile, Lend z 

Where a bright damſel train attend the gueſts 

With liquid odours, and embroider'd veſts. 

Refreſh'd, they wait them to the bow'r of ſtate, 

Where circled with his peers Atr:ides ſat: 

'Thron'd next the king, a fair attendant brings 

The pureſt product of the chryſtal ſprings ; 

High on a maſſy vaſe of ſilver mould, 

The burniſh'd laver flames with ſolid gold: 

In ſolid gold the purple vintage flows, 

And on the board a ſecond banquet roſe. 

When thus the king with hoſpitable port :— 

Accept this welcome to the Spartan court ; 

'The waſte of nature let the feaſt repair, 

Then your high lineage and your names de- 

clare: 
Say from what ſcepter'd anceſtry ye claim, 
Recorded eminent in deathleſs fame ? 
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For vulgar parents cannot ſtamp their race 
With ſignatures of ſuch majeſtic grace. 

Ceaſing, benevolent he ſtrait aſſigns 
The royal portion of the choiceſt chines 
To each accepted friend: with grateful haſte 
They ſhare the honours of the rich repaſt. 
Suffic'd, ſoft-whiſp'ring thus to Neftor's ſon, * 
His head reclin'd, young Ithacus begun. 

View'ſt thou unmov'd, O ever-honour'd molt ! 
Thefe prodigies of art, and wond'rous colt ! 
Above, beneath, around the palace ſhines 
The ſumleſs treaſure of exhauſted mines : 
The ſpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 
And ſtudded amber darts a golden ray: 
Such, and not nobler, in the realms above 
My wonder dictates is the dome of Yve. 

The monarch took the word, and grave re- 

ply'd. t 

Preſumptuous are the vaunts, and vain the pride 
Of man, who dares in pomp with de conteſt, 
Unchang'd, immortal, and ſupremely bleſt! 
With all my affluence when my woes are weigh'd, 
Envy will own the purchaſe dearly paid. 
For eight ſlow-circling years by tempeſts toſt, 
From Cyprus to the far Vhænician coaſt, 
— the capital) I ſtretch'd my toil 

hro* regions fatten'd with the flowsof Ne. 
Next, Athiopia's utmoſt bound explore, 

And the parch'd borders of th' Arabian ſhore: 
Then warp my voyage on the ſouthern gales, 
Oer the warm Lihhan wave to ſpread my fails : 
That happy clime! where each revolving year { 
The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear; 

And two fair creſcents of tranſlucent horn 

The brows of all their young increaſe adorn : 


The 
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NOTE 8. 
humanity and gratitude in his expreſſions. They 
contain a fine piece of morality, and teach that thoſe 
men are more tender-hearted and humane who have 
felt the-reverſe of fortune, than thoſe who have only 
lived in a condition of proſperity, 

This may be thought a circumſtance of no 
importance, and very trivial in Telemachus ; but it 
ſhews his addreſs and decency: he whiſpers, to 
avoid the appearance of a flatterer, or to conceal his 
own inexperience, in ſhewing too much ſurprize at 
the magnificence of the palace of Menelaus. 

1 The ancients obſerve the prudence of Mene- 
laus, in his reply to Telemachns ; and the prudence 
of Tetemachus in his behaviour to Menelaus: Mene- 
laus denies not his riches and magnificence ; but to 
take off the envy which they might attract, he 
throws che calamities he has undergone into the con- 


NOTE S. 
trary ſcale, and ballances his felicity with his mis- 
fortunes : and Telemachus coming into the palace at 
the time of an entertainment, chuſes to fatisfy his 
curioſity rather than his appetite. Plutarch indeed 
condemns Telemachus of inexperience ; who when he 
ſa the palace of Near furniſhed only with things 
uſeful to life, as beds, tables, Sc. is ſeized with no 
admiration; but the ſuperfluities of Aene/ars, bis 
ivory, amber and gold, &c. carry him into trani- 
ports: whereas a Hocrates or a Diogenes would have 
exclaimed, What heaps of vanities have I beheld ! 
It is true, ſuch a judgment might become philoſo- 
phers ; but who can think the character of a S$zcra- 
tes or a Diogenes ſuitable to young Telemac hus © What 


af 0 K 0 1 
is decent in a prince, and a young man, would ill 


become the gravity and wiſdom of a philoſopher. 
+ Theſe theep, as deſcribed by Homer, may be 


thought | 
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The ſhepherd ſwains with ſure abundance bleſt, 
On the fat flock and rural dainties feaſt; 

Nor want of herbage makes the dairy fail, 

But every ſeaſon fills the foaming pail. 

Whilſt heaping unwiſh'd wealth, I diſtant roam; 
The beſt of brothers, at his natal home, * 

By the dire fury of a traitreſs wife, 

Ends the fad evening of a ſtormy life : 

Whence with inceſſant grief my ſoul annoy'd, 
Theſe riches are poſſeſs d, but not enjoy'd ! 

My wars, the copious theme of ev'ry tongue, 7 
Jo you, your fathers have recorded long: 
How fav'ring heav'n repaid my glorious toils 
With a ſack'd palace, and barbaric ſpoils. 


——— 
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thought the creation of the poet, and not the pro- 
duction of nature: but Herodotus writes, that in 
Scythia the oxen have no horns through the ex- 
tremity of the cold: he quotes this very verſe, rightly 
intimating, that in hot regions the horns of cattle 
ſhoot very ſpeedily. Ariftetle directly aſſerts, that 


in Libya the young ones of horned cattle have horns | 


immediately after _ are brought into the world. 
Homer adds, that the ſheep breed three times in the 
year; theſe words may have a different interpreta- 
tion, and imply that they breed in three ſeaſons of 
the year, and not only in the fpring, as in other 
countries; or that the ſheep have at once three 
lambs ; but the firſt is the better interpretation. 
Atheneus writes, that there are things in other coun- 
tries no leſs ſtrange than what Homer relates of theſe 
ſheep of Libya. Thus in Luſitania, a country of 
Spain, now Portugal, there is a wonderful fruitful- 
neſs in all cattle, by reaſon of the excellent tem- 
per of the air; the fruits there never rot, and the 


roſes, violets, and aſparagus, never fail above three | 


months in the year. | 

* 1enelaus neither mentions Agamemnon, Clytem- 
neftra, nor Agyſtbus by name; a juſt indignation 
and reſentment is the occaſion of his ſuppreſſing the 
names of Clytemneftra and Agyſthus. I hrough the 
whole [tad Menelaus is deſcribed as a very affec- 
tionate brother, and the love he bears Agamemnon 1s 
the reaſon why he paſſes by his name in filence. 
We ſee that he difpatches the whole in one verſe 
and a half; Neſtor had told the ſtory pretty largely 
in the preceding book, and as he was à perſon leſs 
nearly concerned, might ſpeak of it with. more eaſe 
and better temper than Menelaus : the poet avoids a 
needleſs repetition, and a repetition too of a ſtory 
univerfally known to all the Greeks. The death of 
Agamemn:n is diſtributed into four places in the 


Odyſſey ; Nejier, Menelaus, Proteus, and the ſhade of 


Oh! had the Gods ſo large a boon deny'd, 
And life, the jult equivalent, ſupply'd 

To thoſe brave warriors, who with glory fir'd, 
Far from their country in my cauſe expur'd! 
Still in ſhort intervals of pleaſing woe, 
Regardful of the friendly dues I owe, 

I to the glorious dead, for ever dear 

Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 

But oh! Uly/es deeper than the reſt 7 
That ſad idea wounds my anxious breaſt ! 

My heart bleeds freſh with agonizing pain; 
The bowl, and taſteful viands tempt in vain, 
Nor ſleep's ſoft pow'r can cloſe my ſtreaming eyes, 
When imag'd to my ſoul his ſorrows rife, 


— 


No 
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| Agamemm in the 11th book, all relate it, and every 


one very properly, Proteus as a prophet more fully 
than Neflar and Menelaus, and Agamemnon more 
tully than them all, as being belt acquainted with 
it, 

+ In the original Menelaus ſays, I have deftroyed a 
houſe, &c. There is an ambiguity in the expreſſion, 
for it may either ſignify the houſe of Priam, or his 
own in Argos; it it be underſtood of his own, then 
the meaning is, I have indeed great wealth, but 


have purchaſed it with the lofs of my _; I 


could be content with the third part of it, if I could 
reſtore thofe to life who have periſhed before Tray.“ 
It it be underſtood ,of the kingdom of Priam, the 
regret he ſhews will ſtill appear the greater. He is 
enumerating his domeſtic happineſs, and his foreign 
conqueſt of Troy; but he throws the deſtruction of 
ſo many brave men who fell before it, in the con- 
trary ſcale; and it fo far outweighs both his wealth 
and his glory, that they both are joyleſs to him. 
Either of theſe interpretations ſhew an excellent 
temper of humanity in Menelaus, Who thinks the 
effuſion of blood too dear a price for glory. At the 
ſame time the poet gives an admirable picture of 
human nature, which is reſtleſs in the purſuit of 
what it miſcalls happineſs, and when in poſſeſſion 
of it, neglects it. But the diſquiet of Menelaus ariſes 


not from inconſtancy of temper, but wiſdom ; it 


ſhews that all happineſs is unſatisfactory. 

{ It is with admirable addreſs that the poet falls 
into his ſubject; it is art, but it ſeems to be nature: 
this conduct has a double effect, ft takes away all 
ſuſpicion of flattery, for Adugaus is ignorant that 
the perſon with whom Wdiſcourſes is Telemackus, 
this gives him a manifeſt evidence of the love he 
bears to Chiles; the young man could not but be 
pleaſed with the praiſe of his father, and with the 
ſincerity of it. It is alſo obſervable, that ere 
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No peril in my cauſe he ceas'd to prove, 
His labours equall'd only by my love: 
And both alike to bitter fortune born, 
For him to ſuffer, and for me to mourn ! 
Whether he wanders on ſome fricndleſs coaſt, 
Or glides in Stygian gloom a penſive ghoſt, 
No 3 reveals; but doubtful of his doom, 
His good old fire with ſorrow to the tomb 
Declines his trembling ſteps; untimely care 
Withers the blooming vigour of his heir; 
And the chaſte partner of his bed and throne 
Waſtes all her widow'd hours in tender moan. 

Wounile thus pathetic to the prince he ſpoke, 
From the brave youth the ſtreaming paſſion broke: 
Studious to veil the grief, in vain repreſt, 
His face he ſhrouded with his purple veſt: 
The conſcious monarch pierc'd the coy diſguiſe, 
And view'd his filial love with valt ſurprize: 
Dubious to preſs the tender theme, or wait 
To hear the youth inquire his father's fate. 

In this ſuſpence bright Helen grac'd the room; * 
Before her breath'd a gale of rich perfume. 
So moves, adorn'd with each attractive grace, 
The filver-ſhafted Goddeſs of the chace! 
The ſeat of majeſty Adrafte brings, t 
With art illuſtrious, for the pomp of kings. 
To ſpread the pall beneath the regal chair 
Of ſofteſt woot, is bright Alcrppe's care. 


— 


| A ſilver caniſter divinely wrought, 

In her ſoft hands the beauteons Phyls brought: 

Fo Sparta's queen of old the radiant vaſe 

Alcandra gave, a pledge of royal grace: 

For Pylybus her lord, (whoſe ſov'reign ſway 

The wealthy tribes of Pharian Thebes obey) 

When to that court Atrides came, careſt 

With vaſt munificence th' imperial gueſt : 

'T'wo lavers from the richeſt ore tefin'd, 

With ſilver tripods, the kind hoſt aſſign'd; 

And bounteous, from the royal treaſure told 

Fen equal talents of retulgent gold 

Alcandra, conſort of his high command, 

A golden diſtaff gave to Helen's hand; 

And that rich vaſe, with living ſculpture wrought, 

Which heap*d with wool the beanteous Phy; brought: 

The ſilben fleece impurpl'd for the loom, 

Rival'd the hyacinth in vernal bloom. 

The ſov'reign feat then Feve-born Heer preſs'd, 

And plealing thus her ſceptred lord addreit : 
Who grace our palace now, that friendly pair, 

Speak they their lineage, or their names declare? 

Uncertain of the truth, yet uncontroul'd, 

Hear me the bodings of my breaſt unfold. 

With wonder rapt, on yonder cheek I trace 

The feature of the Lean race: 

Diffus'd o'er each reſembling line appear, 

In juſt fimilitude, the grace and air 


Of 
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builds his friendſhip for Uly//es upon a noble foun- 
dation: we mean 2 ſufferings which Des under- 
went for his friend: Menelaus aſcribes not their af- 
fection to any familiarity or intercourſe of entertain- 
ments, but to a more ſincere cauſe, to the hazards 
which brave men undertake for a friend. In ſhort, 
the friendſhip of Menelaus and Ulyſſes is the friend- 
ſhip of heroes. 

* Menelaus conjectured that the perſon he had 
entertained was the ſon of Uly/es, from the tears he 
ſhed at the name of his father, and from the reſem- 
blance there was between es and Telemachus ; 
it might therefore have been expected that Menelaus 
ſhould immediately have acknowledged Telemachus, 
and not delayed a full diſcovery one moment, out of 
regard to his abſent friend; but Menelaus defers it 
upon a two-fold account, to give ſome time to Tele- 
machus, to indulge his ſorrow for his father, and re- 
cover. himſelf from it, and alſo to avoid the repeti- 
tion of a diſcovery upon the appearance of Helen, 
who would be curious to know the condition of the 

gers. It may be neceſſary to ſay ſomething 
concerning Helen, that fatal beauty that engaged 

No. 22. 
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Greece and A/ia in arms; ſhe is drawn in the ſame 
colours in the Ody/ey as in the [lad ; it is a vicious 
character, but the colours are ſo admirably ſoftened 
by the art of the poet, that we pardon her infidelity, 
Menelaus is an uncommon inſtance of conjugal at- 
fection, he forgives a wife who had bcen falſe to 
him, and receives her into a full degree of favour. 
But perhaps the reader might have been ſhocked 
at it, and prejudiced againſt Helen as a perſon that 
ought to be torgot, or have her name only men- 
tioned to diſgrace it: the poet thereſore to reconcile 
her to his reader, brings her in as a penitent, con - 
demning her own infidelity in very ſtrong expre!. 
ſions; ſhe ſhews true modeſly, when the calls her- 
ſelf impudent, and by this conduct we are inclined, 
like Menelaus, to forgive her. 

＋ It has been obſerved, that Helen has not the- 
ſame attendants in the Odyſſey as ſhe had in the 
lliad ; they perhaps might be Trans, and conſe- 
quently be left in their own country; or rather, it 
was an act of prudence in Meuelaus, not to ſuffer 
thoſe ſervants about her who had been her atten- 
dants and confidents in her intidelity, 
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young Telemachus ! the lovely boy,“ 
Who bleſs'd Mes with a father's joy, 
What time the Greeks combin'd their ſocial arms, 
T* avenge the ſtain of my ill- fated charms! 

Juſt is thy though:, the king aſſenting cries, 
Methinks V s firtkes my wond'ring eyes: 
Full ſhines the father in the filial frame, 
His port, his features, and his ſhape the ſame: 
Such quick regards his ſparkling eyes beſtow ; 
Such wavy ringlets o'er his ſhoulders flow! 
And when he heard the long diſaſtrous ſtore 
Of cares, which in my cauſe e bore ; 
Diſmay'd, heart-wounded with paternal woes, 
Above reſtraint the tide of forrow role : 
Cautious to let the guſhing grief appear, 
IIis purple garment vel'd the falling tear. 
Sce there conteſt, Pi//tratus replies, 

The genuine worth ot {thacus the wile ! 
Of that hcroic ſite the youth is ſprung, 
But modeit awe hath chain'd his tim'rous tongue, 
Thy voice, O king ! with pleas'd attention heard, 
I: like the dictates of a God rever'd. 
With him at Ne/tzr's high command I came, 
Whoſe age I honour with a parent's name. 
By adverle deſtiny conftrain'd to fue 
For counſel and redreſs, he ſues to you. 
Whatever ill the friendleſs orphan bears 
Bereav'd of parents in his infant years, 
Still muſt the wrong'd Telemachus ſuſtain, 
If hopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain : 
Affianc'd in your friendly pow'r alone, 
The youth would vindicate the vacant throne. 


— _ —— — „— eo. 


Is Sparta bleſt, and theſe deſiring eyes 
View my friend's fon? (the king exulting cries) 
Son of my friend, by glorious tolls approv'd, 
Whoſe ſword was ſacred to the man he lov'd: 
Mirror of conſlant faith, rever'd, and mourn'd!— 
When Je was ruin'd, had the chict return'd, 
No Greek an equal ſpace had e'er poſſeſt 
Of dear affe ction, in my grateful breaſt. 
, to confi: m the mutual joys we fhar'd, 
For his abode a capital prepar*d ; + 
Argos the {eat of ſovereign rule I choſe ; 
Fair inthe plan the future palace roſe, 
Where my Ces and his race might reign, 
And por'ion to his tribe the wide domain. 
To them my vallals had refiyn'd a fil, 
With teeming plenty to rewaid their toil. 
There with commutual zeal we both had ftrove 
In acts of dear b-nevolence, and love: 


| Brothers in peace, not rivals in command, 


And dcath alone dillolv'd the friendly band! 
Some envious pow'r the bliſsful ſcene deſtroys; 
Van'ſh'd are all the viſionary joys : 

The foul of friendſhip to my hope is loſt, 
Fated to wander from his natal coaſt! 

He ceas'd; a guſt of grief began to riſe: ! 
Faſt ſtreams a tide from beauteous Helen's eyes; 
Faſt for the fire the filial ſorrows flow; 

The weeping monarch {wells the mighty woe: 
Thy chcek, Piſiſtratus, the tears bedew, 
While pictur'd to thy mind appear'd in view 
Thy martial“ brother: on the Phrygian plain 
Extended pale, by ſwarthy Memnon Hain! 
But 


— — 


. 

* It may ſeem ſtrange that Helen ſhould at firſt 
view recollect the features of Ces in Telemachus ; 
and that Menelaus, who was better acquainted with 
him, and his conſtant friend, ſhould not make the 
ſame obſervation. But Atheneus, to reconcile this 
to probahility, fays, that women are curious and 
{ſkilful obſervers of the likeneſs. of children to pa- 
rents, for one particular reaſon, that they may, upon 
hinding any diſſimilitude, have the pleaſure of hint- 
ing at the unchaſtity of others. 

+ The poet puts theſe words in the mouth of 
AMenelaus, to Expreſs the fincerity of his friendſhip 
to Ulyſſes ; he intended him all advantage and no 
detriment: we mult therefore conclude, that Ulyſſes 
was {till to retain his ſovereignty over [thaca, and 
only remove to Argos, to live with ſo ſincere a friend 
as Menelaus. 

It has been obſerved through the 7/rad, and 
may be obſerved through the whole Oe, that it 


0-7-2828. 
was not a diſgrace to the greateſt heroes to ſhed 
tears; and indeed we cannot ſee why it ſhould be 
an honour to any man, to be able to diveſt himſelf 
of human nature ſo far as to appear inſenſible upon 
the moſt affecting occaſions. No man is born a 
{toic; it is art, not nature; tears are on y a ſhame 
when the cauſe from whence they flow is mean or 
vicious, Here Menelaus leme ts a friend, . Telema- 
chus a father, Piſiſtratus a brother: but from what 
cauſe ariſe the tears of Helen? It is to be remem- 
bered that Helen is drawn in the ſofteſt colours in 
the Odyſſey ; the character of the adultereſs is loſt in 
that of the penitent; the name of Les throws her 
into tears, becauſe the is the occaſion of all the ſuf- 
feriugs of that brave man; the poet makes her the 
firſt in ſorrow, as ſhe is the cauſe of all their 
tears. 
* Antilochus. 5 
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But ſilence ſoon the ſon of Nor broke, 
And melting with fraternal pity ſpoke. 
Frequent, O king, was N://or wont to raiſe 
And charm attention, with thy copious praiſe : 
To crown thy various gifts, the ſage aſſign'd 
The glory of a firm capacious mind: 
With that ſuperior attribute controul 
This unavailing impotence of foul. 
Let not your roof with echoing grief reſound, * 
Now for the feaſt the friendly bowl is crawn'd: 
But when from dewy ſhade emerging bright, 
Aurora ſtreaks the ſky with orient light, 
Let cach deplore his dead : the rites of woe 
Are all, alas! the living can beſtow : 
O'er the congenital duſt injoin'd to ſhear 
The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear. 
Then mingling in the mournful pomp with you, 
I'll pay my brother's ghoſt a warrior's duc, 
And mourn the brave Antil:chus, a name 
Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame : 
With ſtrength and ſpeed ſuperior form'd, in fight 
To face the foe, or intercept his flight : 
Too carly ſnatci'd by fate ere known to me! 
F boaſt a witneſs of his worth in thee. 
Young and mature! the monarch thus rcjoins, 
In thee renew'd the ſoul of Ne/tsr thines : 
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Form'd by the care of that conſummate ſage, 

In early bloom an oracle of age. 

W hen-c'er his influence Zve vouchſafes to ſhow'r 
To blefs the natal, and the nuptial hour ; 

From the great fire tranſmiſſive to the race, 

The boon devolving gives diſtinguiſh'd grace. 
zuch, happy Neftzr was thy glorious doom; 
Around thee full of years, thy offepring bl. om, 
Expert of arms, and prudent in debate ; 

The gifts of heav'n to guard thy hoary ſtate. 


But now let each becalm his tro:;:bled breatt, 


Waſh, and partake ſerene the friendly feall, 


o more thy ſuit, Telemachus, delay, 


Till heav'n's revolving lamp reſtores the day. 
He ſaid. Aſfhalian ſwiſt the laver brings; 


Alternate all partake the oratciul prings: 


Then from the rites of purity repair, 
And with keen guſt the ſav'ry viands ſhare. 
Mean time with genial joy to warm the ſoul, 
Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-infpiring bowl : + 
Temper'd with drugs of ſov'reign ule, t' aſſuage 
The boiling boſom of tumultuous rage; 
To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 
And dry the tearful ſluices of deſpair: 
Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th'exalted mind 
All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind. 
Tho“ 


NOTE $ 

* It may be aſked why ſorrow for the dead ſhould 
be more unſeaſonable in the evening than in the 
morning. The anſwer is, leſt others ſhould look 
upon our evening tears as the effect of wine, and 
not of love to the dead. The time of feaſting was 
ever looked upon as a time of joy and thankigiving 
to the Gods; it bore a religious vencration among 
the ancients, and conſ:quently to ſhed tears when 
they ſhould expreſs their gratitude to the Gods with 
joy, was eſteemed a prophanation. 

+ The conjectures about this cordial of Ten 
have been almoſt infinite. Some take Neponthes 
allegorically, to ſigniiy hiſtory, muſic, or philoſo- 
phy. Plutarch in the firſt of the Synpſigcs affirms 
it to be, diſcourſe well ſuiting the preſent pattions 
and conditions of the hearers. What gave a 
foundation to th s fiction of Hamer, might be this. 
Diodorus writes that in Agypt, and chiefly at He— 
lizpelis, the ſame with Thebes where Menelaus ſo- 
journed, as has been already obſerved, there lived 
women who boaſted of certain potions, which not 
only made the unfortunate forget all their calami- 
ties, but drove away the moſt violent ſallics of 

rief or anger, Huſebius directly affirms, that even 
in his time the women of Dieſpalis were able to 
calm the rage of grief or anger by certain potions. 
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Now whether this be truth or fiction, it fully vin- 
dicates Hamer, ſince a poet may make uſe of a pre- 
vailing, though falſe, opinion. But that there may 
be ſomething more than fiction in this, is very pro- 
bable, ſince the Agyptians were ſo notoriouſly {killed 
in phyſic; and particularly fince this very 7%n, or 
Thens, or Thon, is reported by the anci-nts to 
have been the inventor of phy lic among the A- 
trans. The deſcription of this Nepenthes grees ad. 
mirably with what we know of the qualities and 
effects of Opium. It is farther ſaid of Then, that he 
was king of Canzpus, and entertained 1encluus hoſ- 
pitably before he had ſeen Helen; but afterwards 
falling in love with her, and offering violence, he 
was flain by /fenclaus. From his name the p- 
trans gave the name of Thzth to the firit month of 
their year, and allo to a city the ſame name of 
Thoanis, Herditus relates, that Thanis was gover- 
nor of Cangpus, that he repreſented the injury 
which Paris had done to Meuclaus, to Proteus who) 
reigned in Memphis. This remark is ſutheient to 
ſhew, that Hamer 18 not fo ſictitious as is g. nerally 
imagined, that there really was a Hing named Pre- 
teus, that the poet builds his fable upon truth, and 
that it was truth that originally determined Homer 
to introduce Proteus into his poetry. 
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Tho” on the blazing pile his parent lay, 

Or a lov'd brother groan'd his life away, 

Or darling fon oppreſs'd by ruffian- force 

Fell breathleſs at his fect, a mangled corſe, 

From morn to eve, impaſſive and ſerene, 

The man entranc'd would view the deathful ſcene. 

Theſe drugs, ſo friendly to the joys of lite, 

Bright Helen learn'd from Jane's imperial wiſe ; 

Who tway'd the ſcepter, where prolißc Ne 

With various ſimples clothes the fatten'd ſoil. 

With who!clome herbage mix'd, the direful bane 

Of vegetable venom, taints the plain; 

From Pa: ſprung, their patron-g. d imparts 

To all the Pharian race his healing arts. 

The bev'rage now prepar'd t' inſpire the feaſt, 

The circle thus the beauteous queen addreſt. 
'Thron'd in omnipotence, ,ſupremeſt Jaue 

Tempers the fates of human race above; 

By the firm ſanction of his ſov'reign will, 

Alternate are decreed our good and ill. 

To feaſtful mirth be this white hour aflign'd, 

And ſweet diſcourſè, the banquet of the mind. 

Myſelf aſſiſting in the ſocial joy, 

Will tel: Ces“ bold exploit in Troy: * 

Sole witneſs of the deed I now declare; 

Speak you (who ſaw) his wonders in the war. 
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Seam'd o' er with wounds, which his own ſabre gave 
In the vile habit of a village ſlave, + 
The foe deceiv'd, he paſs'd the tented plain, 
In Trey to mingle with the hoſtile train. 
In this attire ſecure from ſearching eyes, 
Till haply piercing thro? the dark diſguiſe 
The chief i challeng'd; he, whoſe practis'd wit 
Knew all the ſerpent-mazes of deceit, 
Eludes my fearch : but when his form I view'd 
Freſh from the bath with fragrant oils renew'd, 
His limbs in military purple dreſs'd; 
Lach bright'ning grace the genuine Greek confeſs'd. 
A previous pledge of ſacred faith obtain'd, 
Till he the lines and Arg7ve fleet regain'd, 
To keep his ſtay conceal'd ; the chief declar'd 
The plans of war againſt the town prepar'd. 
Exploring then the ſecrets of the ſtate, 
He learn'd what beſt might urge the Daran fate : 
And ſafe returning to the Grecran hoſt, 
Sent many a ſhade to Plutz's dreary coaſt. 
Loud grief reſounded thro” the tow'rs of Tray, 
But my pleas'd boſom glow'd with ſecret joy: 
For then with dire remorſe, and conſcious ſhame, 
I view'd th” effects of that diſaſtrous flame, 
W hich kindled by th* imperious Queen of love, 
Conſtrain'd me from my native realm to rove : 


And 
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NOTE 8. 

What is here related ſhews the neceſſity of the 
introduction of Helen, and the uſe the*poet makes 
of it: ſhe is not brought in merely to fill up the 
number of perſons; but the relates ſeveral incidents, 
in which ſhe herſelf was concerned, and which ſhe 
could only know; and conſequently not only diver- 
ſifies, but carries on the deſign of the ſtory, 

+ The poet here ſhews his judgment in paſſing 
over many inſtances of the ſufferipgs of CHs, and 
relating this piece of conduct, not mentioned by 
any other author. The art of LV in extricating 
himſelf from difficulties is laid down as the ground- 
work of the poem, and this is an excellent example 
of it. This further ſhews the neceſlity of the ap- 
pearance of Helen, no other perſon being acquainted 
with the ſtory. IS this ſtratagem be not a reality, 
yet it bears the reſemblance of it; and Megabyſus the 
Perfian practiſed it, as we learn from hiſtory. We 
may reaſonably conjecture that Ces was commit- 
ted to Helen, in hopes that he would diſcover the 
affairs of the army more freely to her than any other 
perſon: for what could be more agreeable to a 
Greek, than to be committed to the care of a Greet, 
as Uly/Jes was to Helen © By the ſame conduct the 
poet raiſes the character of Helen, by making her 
thew her repentance by an act of generoſity to her 


_ 


NOTES. 

countryman. The original ſays ſhe gave an oath to 
Uly/Jes not to diſcover him before he was in ſaſety in 
the Grecian army: now this does not imply that ſhe 
ever diſcovered to the 7 r:jans that Ulyſſes had en- 
tered Trey: the contrary opinion is moſt probable; 
for it cannot be imagined but all Troy muſt have 
been incenſed greatly againſt her, had they known 
that ſhe had concealed one of their morta! enemies, 
and diſmiſſed him in ſafety: it was ſufficient for 
UlyſJes to take her oath that ſhe would not diſcover 
him till he was in ſecurity : he leſt her future con- 
duct to her own diſcretion. It is probable that ſhe 
furniſhed Ves with a ſword, for in his return he 
lle many T7 ryans: he came to Troy in rags, and 
like a ſlave; and to have concealed a ſword, would 
have endangered his life upon a diſcovery of it, and 
given ſtrong ſuſpicions of an impoſtor. | 

} The concluſion of this ſpeech is very artful : 
Helen aſcribes her ſeduction to Venus, and men- 
tions nothing of Paris. Inſtead of naming Try, ſhe 
conceals it, and only ſays ſhe was carried thither, 


leaving Trey to the imagination of MMenelaus ; ſhe 
ſuffers not herſelf to mention names ſo odious now 
to herſelf, and ever to Menelaus, as Paris and Troy. 
She compliments Menelaus very handſomely, and 
ſays, that he wanted no accompliſhment either 5 
min 
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And oft in bitterneſs of ſoul deplor'd 

My abſent daughter, and my dearer lord ; 
Admir'd among the firſt of human race, 
For ev'ry gift of mind, and manly grace. 

Right well, reply'd the king, your ſpeech diſplays 
The matchleſs merit of the chief you praiſe :* 
Heroes in various climes myſelf have found, | 
For martial deeds, and depth of thought renown'd: 
But [thacus, unrival'd in his claim, ; 

May boaſt a title to the loudeſt fame: 

In battle calm he guides the rapid ſtorm, * 
Wile to reſolve, and patient to perform. 

What wond'rous conduct in the chief appear'd, 
When the vaſt fabric of the ſteed we rear'd ! 
Some Demon anxious for the Tr;jan doom, 
Urg'd you with great Deiphobus to come, 

I' explore the fraud; with guile oppos'd to guile, 
Slow-pacing thrice around th* inſidious pile; 
Each noted leader's name you thrice invoke, 
Your accent varying as their ſpouſes ſpoke : 

The pleaſing ſounds each latent warrior warm'd, 
But moſt Tydides' and my heart alarm'd : 

To quit the ſteed we both impatient preſs, 
Threat'ning to anſwer from the dark receſs. 
Unmov'd the mind of Ihacus remain'd, 

And the vain ardors of our love reſtrain'd: 

But Anticlus unable to controul, 

Spoke loud the language of his yearning ſoul : 
Uly/jes (trait with indignation fir'd, 

(For ſo the common care of Greece requir'd) 
Firm to his lips his forceful hands apply'd, 

Till on his tongue the flutt*ring murmurs dy'd, 
Meantime Minerva from the fraudful horſe, 

Back to the court of Priam bent your courſe. 

Inclement fate | Telemachus replies, 

Frail is the boaſted attribute of wiſe : 


The leader, mingling with the vulgar hoſt, 
Is in the common maſs of matter loſt ! 

But now let ſleep the painful waſte repair 
Of ſad reflection, and corroding care, 

He ceas'd : the menial fair that round her wait, 
At Helen's beck prepare the room of ſtate ; 
Beneath an ample portico, they ſpread 
The downy fleece to form the flumb'rous bed; 
And o'er loft palls of purple grain unfold 
Rich tapeſtry, {tiff with inwoven gold: 

Then thro” th' illumin'd dome, to balmy reſt 
'Th* obſequious herald guides each princely gueſt : 
While to his regal bow'r the king aſcends, 

And beauteous Helen on her lord attends. 

Soon as the morn, in orient purple dreſt, 

Unbarr'd the portal of the roſeate Eaſt, 

The monarch roſe ; magnificent to view, 

Th' imperial mantle o*er his veſt he threw ; 

The glitt'ring zone athwart his ſhoulder caſt 

A ſtarry faulchion low -depending grac'd, 
Claſp'd on his feet th* embroider'd ſandals ſhine, 
And forth he moves, majeſtic and divine : 
Inſtant to young Telemachus he preſs'd, 

And thus benevolent his ſpeech addreſs'd. 

Say, royal youth, fincere of foul report 
What cauſe hath led you to the Spartan court? 
Do public or domeſtic cares conſtrain | 
This toilſome voyage o'er the ſurgy main? 

O highly-favour'd delegate of Jere ! 
(Replies the prince) inflam'd with filial love, 
And anxious hope, to hear my parent's doom, 
A ſuppliant to your royal court I come. 

Our ſov*reign ſeat a lewd uſurping race 


Wich lawlefs riot, and miſ-rule diſgrace ; 


To pamper'd inſolence devoted fall, | 
Prime of the flock, and choiceſt of the ſtall : a 
| Or 


— — 1 


NOTES. 

mind or body: it being the nature of man not to 
reſent the injuries of a wife ſo much upon the ac- 
count of her being corrupted, but of the preference 
the gives to another perſon ; he looks upon ſuch a 
preference as the moſt affecting part of the injury. 

The judgment of the poet in continuing the 
ſtory concerning Ces is not obſerved by any com- 
mentator. Ulyſſes is the chief hero of the poem, 
every thing ſhould have a reference to him, other- 
wiſe the narration ſtands {till without any advance 
towards the concluſion of it. The poet therefore, 
to keep Mes in our minds, dwells upon his ſuffer- 
ings and adventures: he ſupplies his not appearing 
in the preſent ſcene of action, by ſetting his cha- 
* rater before us, and continually forcing his pru- 


No. 23. 


1 


NOTES. 
dence, patience, and valour upon our obſervation. 
He uſes the ſame art and judgment with relation to 
Achilles in the [lad : the us. of the poem is abſent 
from the chief ſcenes of action during much of the 
time which that poem compriſes, but he is con- 
tinually brought into the mind of the reader, by re- 
| counting his exploits and glory. 

+ Theſe words are very artfully introduced to 
vindicate Helen; they imply that what ſhe acted 
was by compulſion ; and to evidence this more clear- 
ly, Deiphobus is given her for an attendant as a ſpy 
upon her actions, that ſhe might not conceal any 
thing that ſhould happen, but act her part well, by 
endeavouring to deceive the Greeks in favour of 


Troy. 
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For wild ambition wings their bold deſire, 
And all to mount th' imperial bed aſpire. 

But proſtrate I implore, O king! relate 

The mournful ſeries of my father's fate: 

Each known diſaſter of the man diſcloſe, 

Born by his mother to a world of woes ! 

Recite them! nor in erring pity fear 

To wound with ſtoried grief the filial car: 

If e'er Ces, to reclaim your right, 

Avow'd his zeal in council or in fight, 

If Phrygian camps the friendly toils atteſt, 

To the ſire's merit give the ſon's requeſt. 

Deep from his inmoſt foul Atrides ſigh'd, 

And thus indignant to the prince reply'd: _ 
Heav*ns ! would a ſoft, inglorious, daſtard train“ 
An abſent hero's nuptial joys profane ! 

So with her young, amid the woodland ſhades 
A tim'rous hind the lion's court invades, 

Leaves in the fatal laire the tender fawns, 
Climbs the green cliff, or feeds the flow'ry lawns : 
Meantime return'd, with dire remorſeleſs ſway 
The monarch-ſavage rends the trembling prey. 
With equal fury, and with equal fame, 

Uly/ſzs ſoon ſhall re-aſſert his claim. 

O Vue, ſupreme, whom Gods and men revere! 
Andthou, + to whom 'tis giv'n to gild the ſphere ! 
With pow*r congenial join'd, propittous-atd 
The chief adopted by the martial maid ! 

Such to our wiſh the warrior ſoon reſtore, 

As when contending on the Le/bran ſhore j 

His proweſs Phil:melides confels'd, 

And loi:d-acclaiming Greeks the victor blels'd : 
Then ſoon th' invaders of his bed and throne, 
Their love preſumptuous ſhall with lite atone, 


With patient ear, O royal youth, attend 


| The ſloried labours of thy father's friend: 


Fruitful of deeds, the copious tale is long, 

But truth ſevere ſhall dictate to my tongue: 

Learn what I heard the fea-born Ker relate, 

Whoſe eyes can pierce the dark receſs of Fate. 
Long on th' Ægyptian coaſt by calms confin'd. 

Heav'n to my fleet refus'd a proſp'rous wind: 

No vows had we preferr'd, nor victim lain! 

For this the Gods each fav'ring gale reſtrain. 

Jealous to ſee their high beheſts obey'd, 

Severe, if men th' eternal rights evade! 

High o'er a gulphy ſea, the Pharian iſle 

Fronts the deep roar of diſemboguing Nie: 


| Her diſtance from the ſhore, the courſe begun” 


At dawn, and ending with the ſetting ſun, 

A gally meaſures ; when the ſtiffer pales 

Rite on the poop, and fully ſtretch the ſails. 

There anchor'd veſſels ſafe in harbour lie, 

While limpid ſprings the failing caſk ſupply. 
And now the twentieth ſun deſcending, laves- 

His glowing axle in the weſtern waves; 

Still with expanded fails we ceurt in vain 

Propitious winds, to waft us o'er the main: 

And the pale mariner at onee deplores 

His drooping y1gour, and exhauſted ſtores. 

When lo! a bright cærulean form appears, 

The fair Erdothea! to diſpel my fears; 

Proteus her fire divine. ith pity preſs'd, 

Me ſole the daughter of the deep addreſs'd ; 

What time, with hunger pin'd, my.abſent mates 


| Roam the wild iſle in ſearch of rural cates, 


Bait the barb'd ſteel, and from the fiſhy flood 9 


| Appeaſe th' afffictive fierce deſire of food. 


—  .. 


| NOTE Ss. 
* Menelaus is fired with indignation at the inju- 
res offered his friend by the ſuitors: he breaks out 
into an exclamation, and in a juſt contempt vouch- 
ſafes not to mention them: he thinks he fully diſtin- 
guiſhes whom he intends, by calling them 2h2/e cow- 
art. The compariſon which he introduces is very 
uſt, they are the fawns, Uly/es is the lion. This 
s the firſt ſimile that Homer has inſerted in the 
Odyſſiy; but we cannot think it proceeded from a 
barrenneſs of invention, or through phlegm in the 
declenſion of his years, as ſome. have imagined. 
The nature of the poem requires a difference of ſtile 
from the [lad ; the [lad ruſhes along like a torrent; 
the Ody/Jey flows gently on like a deep ſtream, with 
a ſmooth tranquillity ; Achilles is all fire, Uz/ſes all 
wiſdom. 
} Apolld. 


Whoe'er 


NOTE 8s. 

t The poet here gives an account of one of 
Uly/Jes's adventures. .Philomelides was king of Leſbes, 
and there was a tradition that Ulyſſes and Diomed: 5 
flew him, and turned a ſtately monument he had 
raiſed for himſelf into a public place forthe reception 
of ſtrangers. 

$ Menelaus ſays, hunger was ſo violent among 
his companions, that they were compelled to eat 
fiſh. Plutarch in his Sym paſiacs obſerves, that among 
the Agyptians, Syrians, and. Greeks, to abſtain from. 
fiſh was eltcemed a piece of ſanctity; that though. 
the Greeks were encamped upon the Helleſpont, there 
is not the leaſt intimation that they eat fiſh, or any 
ſea proviſion; and that the companion of UlyſJes,. 
in the 12th book of the Ody/ey,. never ſought for 
- fiſh till all their other proviſions were wot. pat 17 | 


and that the ſame neceſſity compelled them to eat 


the 


—— 
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Whoe'er thou art, (the azureGoddeſs cries, ) 
Thy conduct ill deſerves the,praife of wiſe: 
Is death thy choice, or miſery thy boaſt, 
That here inglorious on a barren coaſt 
Thy brave aldciates droop, a meagre train 
With famine pale, and aſk thy care in vain ? 
Struck with the kind reproach, I ſtrait reply: 
Whate'er thy title in thy native ſky, 
A Goddeſs fure! for more than mortal grace 
Speaks thee deſcendent of ætherial race: 
Deem not, that here of choice my fleet remains; 
Some heav'nly por averſe my ſtay conſtrains : 
O, piteous of my fate, vouchſafe to ſhew, 
For what's ſequeſter'd from celeſtial view?) 
hat pow'r becalms th' innavigable ſeas ?- 
What guilt provokes him, and what vows appeaſe? 
I ceas'd, when affable the Goddeſs cry'd; 
Obſerve, and in the truths I ſpeak confide: 
Th' orac'lous ſeer frequents the Pharian coaſt, 
From whoſe high bed my birth divine I boaſt: 
Proteus, a name tremendous o'er the main, * 
The dclegate of Neptune's wat'ry reign. . 
Watch with inſidious care his known abode; 
There faſt in chains conſtrain the various God: 
Who bound, obedient to ſuperior force, 
Unerring will preſcribe your deſtin'd courſe. 
If ſtudious of your realms, you then demand 
Their ſtate, ſince laſt you left your natal land; 


Inſtant the God obſequious will diſcloſe 
W * tracks of glory, or a cloud of woes. 
She ceas d, and ſuppliant thus I made reply: 


| O Goddeſs! on thy aid my hopes rely: 


$ Dictate propitious to my duteous ear, 


What arts can captivate the changeful ſeer? 

For perilous th* aſſay, unheard the toil, 

A ur the preſcience of a God by guile. 

| "Thus to the Goddeſs mild my ſuit I end. 
Then ſhe. Obedient to my rule, attend: 
When thro' the zone of heav'n the mounted ſun 
Hath journey'd half, and half remains to run ; 
The ſcer, while Zephyrs curl the {ſwelling deep, 
Baſks on the breezy ſhove, in grateful ſleep, 
His oozy limbs. Emerging from the wave, 
The Phocæ ſwift ſurround his rocky cave, 
Frequent and full; the conſecrated train 

Of her, + whoſe azure trident awes the main: 


An oily ſteam, and taints the noon-tide gales. 

To that receſs, commodious for ſurprize, 

When purple light ſhall next ſuffuſe the ſkies, 

With me repair; and from thy warrior band 
Three choſen chiefs of dauntleſs ſoul command: 

Let their auxiliar force befriend the toil, 

For ſtrong the God, and perfected in guile. 

| Stretch*d on the ſhelly ſhore, he firſt ſurveys 

The flouncing herd aſcending from the ſeas ; 


NOTE 8. 

the herds of the ſun which induced them to taſte 
fiſh. No fiſh is ever offered in. ſacrifice: the Py- 
thagoreans in particular command fiſh not to be 
eaten more ſtrictly than any other animal: fiſh 
afford no excuſe: at all for their deſtruction, they 
live as it were in another world, diſturb not our air, 
conſume not our fruits, or injure the waters; and 
therefore the Pythagoreans, who were unwilling to 
offer violence to any animals, fed very little, or not 
at all on fiſhes. We thought it neceſſary to inſert 
this, becauſe it is a 1 obſervation that explains other 
paſſages in the ſequel of the Oauſſcy. | 

* There are various opinions concerning Pro. 
teus; ſome underſtand Przteus allegorically to ſignify 
the firſt matter which undergoes all changes ; others 
make him an emblem of true friend{hip, which 
ought not to be ſettled till it has been tried in all 
ſhapes; others make Proteus a picture of a flatterer, 
who takes up all ſhapes, and ſuits himſelf to all 
forms, in compliance to the temper of the perſon 
whom he courts. The Gree&s-imagined all theſe 
metamorphoſes of Proleus to have been borrowed 
from the practices of the Agyprian kings, who were 


8 
accuſtomed to wear the figures of lions, bulls, or 


dragons in their diadems, as emblems of royalty, 
and ſometimes that of trees, c. not ſo much for 
| ornament as terror. Others took Praleus to be an 
enchanter. Some write that Proteus was an Au- 
tian tumbler, who could throw himſelf into variety 
of figures and poſtures; others a ſtage- player; 
others, that he was a great general, ſkilled in all 
the arts of war. It is certain, that there was in 
the times of Menelaus a king named Proteus, who 
reigned in Memphis; that Ayl was always re- 
markable for thoſe who excelld in magical arts; 
thus Fannes and Fambres changed, at leaſt in ap- 
pearance, a rod into a ſerpent, and water into 
blood: it is not therefore improbable but that Me- 
nelaus hearing of him while he was in At, went 
to conſult him as an enchanter, which kind of men 


4 4 


was the real foundation of the whole ſtory con- 
cerning Proteus; the reit is the fiction and embel- 


chanters. 
ft Ampiitrite. 


There wallowing warm, th' enormous herd exhales- 


Their 


always pretended to foreknow events: this perhaps 


lihment of the poet, who aſcribes to this Proteus + 
whatever the credulity ol men uſually alcribe to en- 
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Treir number ſumm'd, repos'd in fleep profound 

Ihe ſcaly charge their guardian God ſurround; 

So with his batt'ning flocks the careful ſwain 

Abides, pavilion'd on the graſſy plain. 

With pow'rs united, obſtinately bold 

Invade him, couch'd amid the ſcaly fold: 

Initant he wears, eluſive of the rape, 

The mimic force of every ſavage thape: 

Or glues with liquid laple a murm'ring ſtream, 

Or wrapt in flame, s glows at every limb. 

Yet {till retentive, with redoubled might 

IThro' each vain paſſive form conſtrain his flight. 

But when, his native ſhape reſum'd, he ſtands* 

Patient to conquelt, and your cauſe demands 

The cauſe that urg'd the bold attempt declare, 

And ſooth the vanquiſh'd with a victor's pray'r. 

The bands relax'd, implore the ſeer to ſay 

What Godhead interdicts the wat'ry way? 

Who {trait propitious, in prophetic {train 

Will teach you to repaſs th' unmeaſur'd main. 

She ceas'd, and bounding from the ſhelfy ſhore, 

Round the deſcending nymph the waves redounding 
roar. 

High wrapt in wonder of the future deed, 

With joy impetuous, to the port I ſpeed: 

The wapts of nature with repaſt ſuffice, 

Till night with grateful ſhade involy'd the ſkies, 

And ſhed ambroſial dews. Faſt by the deep, 

Along the tented ſhore, in balmy ſleep, 

Our cares were loſt, When o'er the eaſtern 
lawn, 

In ſaffron robes the daughter of the dawn 

Advanc'd her roſy ſteps ; before the bay, 

Due ritual honours to the Gods I pay; 

Then ſeek the place the ſea-born nymph aſlign'd, 

With three allociates of undaunted mind. 

Arriv'd, to form along th' appointed ſtrand 

For each a bed, ſhe ſcoops the hilly ſand: 

Then from her azure car, the finny ſpoils 

Of four vaſt Phecæ takes, to veil her wiles: 


L 


Beneath the finny ſpoils extended prone, 


Hard toil! the prophet's piercing eve to ſhun; 
New from the 2 the ſcaly frauds diffuſe 
Unſavoury ſtench of oil, and brackiſh ooze; 
But the bright ſea-maid's gentle pow'r implor'd, 
With nectar'd drops the fick'ning ſenſe reſtor'd. 
Thus till the ſun had travell'd half the ſkies, 
Ambufh'd we lie, and wait the bold empriſe: 
When thronging thick to baſk in open air, 
The flocks of Ocean to the ſtrand repair: 
Couch'd on the ſunny ſand, the monſters ſleep : 
Then Proteus mounting from the hoary deep, 
Surveys his charge, n of deceit: 
In order told, we make the ſum compleat.) 
Pleas'd with the falſe review, ſecure he lies, 
And leaden ſlumbers preſs his drooping eyes. 
Ruſhing impetuous forth, we ſtrait prepare 
A furious onſet with the ſound of war, 
And, ſhouting ſeize the God: our force t' evade + 
His various arts he ſoon reſumes in aid: 
A lion now he curls a ſurgy mane; 
Sudden, our bands a ſpotted pard reſtrain ; 
Then arm'd with tuſks, and lightning in his eyes, 
A boar's obſcener ſhape the God belies : 
On ſpiry volumes there a dragon rides; 
Here, from our ſtrict embrace a ſtream he glides : 
And laſt, ſublime his ſtately growth he rears, 
A tree, and well difſembled foliage wears. 
Vain efforts! with ſuperior pow'r compreſs'd, 
Me with reluctance thus the ſeer addreſs'd: 
Say, ſon of Atreus, ſay what God inſpir'd 
This daring fraud, and what the boon deſir'd ? 
I thus: O thou, whoſe certain eye foreſees 
The fix'devent of Fate's remote decrees ; 
After long woes, and various toil endur'd, 
Still on this deſert 1fle my fleet is moor'd; 
Unfriended of the gales. All knowing! ſay 
What Godhead interdicts the wat*ry way; 


What vows repentant will the Pow'r appeaſe, 


To ſpeed a proſp'rous voyage o'er the ſeas? 
To 


NOTES. 

* This is founded upon the practice of enchan- 
ters, who never give their anſwers, till they have 
aſtoniſhed the imagination of thoſe who conſult them 
with their juggling deluſions. 

+ Preateus has, through the whole ſtory, been 
deſcribed as a God who knew all things; it may 
then be aſked, how comes it that he did not fore- 
know the violence that was deſigned againſt his 
own perſon! and 1s 1t not a contradiction, that he 
who knew Menclaus without information, ſhould 
not know that he lay in ambuſh to ſeize him? The 
only anſwer that occurs to us is, that theſe enchan- 


, 


— 
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ters never pretend to have an inherent fore-know- 
ledge of events, but learn things by magical arts, 
and by recourſe to the ſecrets of their profeſſion ; fo 
that Proteus having no ſuſpicion, had not conſulted 
his art, and conſequently might be furpriſed by 
Menelaus: fo far is agreeable to the pretenſions of 
ſuch deluders: the poet indeed has drawn him in 
colours ſtronger than life; but poetry adds or de- 
tracts at pleaſure, and is allowed frequently to ſtep 
out of the way, to bring a foreign ornament into 


the ſtory. : 
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To Foe, (with ſtern regard the God replies,“ 
And all th'. offended ſynod of the ſkies, 
uſt hecatombs with due devotion lain, 
Thy guilt abfolv'd, a proſp'rous voyage gain. 
To the firm ſanction of thy fate attend! 
An exile thou, nor cheering face of friend, 
Nor ſigh of natal ſhore, nor regal dome 
Shalt yet enjoy, but {till art doom'd to roam. 
Once more the Nie, who from the ſecret ſource t 
Of Fove's high ſeat deſcends with ſweepy force, 
Mult view his billows white beneath thy oar, 
And altars blaze along his ſanguine ſhore. 
Then will the Gods, with holy pomp ador'd, 
To thy long vows a ſafe return accord. 
He ceas'd: heart-wounded with afflictive pain, 
(Doom'd to repeat the perils of the main, 
A ſhelfy tract, and long!) O ſeer, I cry, 
To the ſtern ſanction of th' offended ſky 
My prompt obedience bows. But Jeign to. ſay, 
What fate propitious, or what dire diſmay 
Suſtain thoſl: peers the reliques of our hoſt, 
Whom I with Ne/tor on the Phrygran coaſt 
Embracing left? Mult I the warrior weep, 
Whelm'd in the bottom of the monitrous deep? 
Or did the kind domeſtic friend deplore 
The breathleſs heroes on their native ſhore ? 
Preſs not too far, reply'd the God; but ceaſe 
To know, what known will violate thy pcace; 
Too curious of their doom! with iriendly woe 
Thy breaſt will heave, and tears eternal flow. 
Part live; the reſt, a lamentable train! 
Range the dark bounds of ut?s's dreary reign. 
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Two, foremoſt in the roll of Mars renown'd, 
Whoſearms with conqueſt in thy cauſe were crown'd, 
Fell by diſaſtrous fate; by 1 1 toſt, 
A third lives wretched on a diſtant coaſt. 

By Neptune reſcu'd from Minerva's hate, 
On Gyre, ſafe Oilean Ajax lat, 
His ſhip o'erwhelm'd ; but !rowning on the floods, 
Impious he roar'd defiance to the Gods; 
To his own proweſs all the glory gave, 
The pow'r defrauding who vouchſaf 'd to fave. 
This heard the raging rulers of the main; 
His ſpear, indignant for ſuch high diſdain, 
He launch'd ; dividing with his forky mace- 
TH aerial ſummit from the marble baſe : 
The rock ruſh'd ſea-ward, with impetuous roar 
Ingulf'd, and to th' abyt> the boaſter bore. f 

By Juno's guardian aid, the wat'ry vaſt, 
Secure of ſtorms, your royal brother pal : 
Till coaſting nigh the cape, where Malea ſhrowds 
Her ſpiry cliffs, amid ſurrounding clouds; 
A whirling guſt tumultuous from the ſhore, 
Acrols the deep his lab'ring vellel bore, 
In an ill-fated hour the coalt he gain'd, 
Where late in regal pomp Tyte reign'd ; 
But when his hoary honours bow'd to fate, 
Agiftbus govern'd in paternal ſtate. 
The ſurges now ſubſide, the tempeſt ends: 
From his tall ſhip the king of men deſcends : 
There fondly thinks the Gods conclude his toil! 
Far from his own domain ſalutes the ſoil: 
With rapture oft the verge of Greece reviews; 
And the dear turf with tears of joy bedews. 


Him 


NOTE s. 

* Homer continually inculcates morality, and 
piety to the Gods; he gives in this place a great in- 
ſtance of the neceſſity of it. Mnelans cannot ſuc- 
ceed in any of his actions, till he pays due honours 
to the Gods; the neglcEt of ſacriſice is the occaſion 
of all his calamity, and the performance of it opens 
a way to all his tuture proſperity. 

+ It is now generally agreed, that the prodigious 
inundations of the river Nile proceed from the vaſt 
rains and the melting of the ſnows on the mountains 
of the moon in Ah:9p1a, about the autumnal equi- 
nox; when thoſe rains begin to fall, the river by 
degrees increafes, and as they abate, it- decreaſes. 
All rivers depend upon the waters that fall from the 
air, yet the Nile more eſpecially; for when the 
rain ceaſes, the Nile conſilts only of ſeven empty 
channels, | 

t It is in the original, He died, having drunk the 
ſalt water. This verſe has been omitted in many 
No. 2g. 
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editions of Hemer; and ſome critics blame Ariftar- 
chus, for not marking it as a verſe that ought to 
be rejected; the ſimplicity of it conſiſts in the 
ſenſe, more than in the terms, and it is unworthy of 
Proteus to treat the death of Ajax with pleaſantry, 
as he feems to do, by adding having drunk ſalt wa- 
ters: but why may not Proteus be ſuppoſed to be 
ſerious, and his words to imply no more than that 
he was drowned in the waves of the ocean? We 
know only one reaſon that can give any colour to 
the obiection, viz. it's being poſſibly become a 
| vulgar expreſſion, and ufed commonly in a ludi- 
crous ſenle; then indeed it is to be avoid:d in 
poetry; but it does not follow, becauſe perhaps it 
| might be uſed in this manner in the days of theſe 
| critics, that therefore it was ſo uſed in the ays of 
Homer. What was poetical in the time of the 
poet, might be grown vulgar in the time of the 
critics. 
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Their number ſumm'd, repos'd in fleep profound 

"The ſcaly charge their guardian God ſurround; 

do with his batt'ning flocks the careful ſwain 

Abides, pavilion'd on the graſſy plain. 

With pow'rs united, obſtinately bold 

Invade him, couch'd amid the ſcaly fold: 

Iitant he wears, eluſive of the rape, 

The mimic force of every ſavage ſhape: 

Or glides with liquid lapſe a murm*rirg ſtream, 

Or wrapt in flame, he glows at every limb. 

Yer {till retentive, with redoubled might 

'T hro* each vain paſſive form conſtrain his flight. 

But when, his native ſhape reſum'd, he ſtands* 

Patient to conqueſt, and your cauſe demands; 

The cauſe that urg'd the bold attempt declare, 

And ſooth the vanquiſh'd with a victor's pray'r. 

The bands relax'd, implore the ſeer to ſay 

What Godhead interdicts the wat'ry way ? 

W ho ſtrait propitious, in prophetic ſtrain 

Will teach you to repaſs th' unmeaſur'd main. 

She ceas'd, and bounding from the ſhelfy ſhore, 

Round the deſcending nymph the waves redounding 
roar. 

High wrapt in wonder of the future deed, 

With joy impetuous, to the port I ſpeed: 

The wants of nature with repaſt ſufhce, 

Till night with grateful ſhade involy*d the ſkies, 

And ſhed ambroſial dews. Faſt by the deep, 

Along the tented ſhore, in balmy ſleep, 

Our cares were loſt, When o'er the eaſtern 
lawn, 

In ſaffron robes the daughter of the dawn 

Advanc'd her roſy ſteps ; before the bay, 


Due ritual honours to the Gods I pay; 


Then ſeek the place the ſea-born nympb aſſigu'd, 
With three allociates of undaunted mind. 
Arriv'd, to form along th' appointed ſtrand 

For each a bed, ſhe ſcoops the hilly ſand: 

Then from her azure car, the finny ſpoils 

Of four vaſt Phzce takes, to veil her wiles: 


Beneath the finny ſpoils extended prone, 


Hard toil ! the ove N piercing eve to ſhun; 
New from the corſe, the ſcaly frauds diffuſe 


| Unſavoury ſtench of oil, and brackiſh ooze; 


But the bright ſea-maid's gentle pow'r implor'd, 


Wich nectar'd drops the ſick'ning ſenſe reſtor' d. 


Thus till the ſun had travell'd half the ſkies, 
Ambufh'd we lie, and wait the bold empriſe: 


1 When thronging thick to baſk in open air, 


The flocks of Ocean to the ſtrand repair: 
Couch'd on the ſunny ſand, the monſters ſleep : 
Then Proteus mounting from the hoary deep, 
Surveys his charge, — of deceit: 

(In order told, we make the ſum compleat.) 
Pleas'd with the falſe review, fecure he lies, 
And leaden ſlumbers preſs his drooping eyes. 
Ruſhing impetuous forth, we ſtrait prepare 

A furious onſet with the found of war, 

And, ſhouting ſeize the God: our force t' evade + 
His various arts he ſoon reſumes in aid: 

A lion now he curls a ſurgy mane; 


Sudden, our bands a ſpotted pard reſtrain ; 


Then arm'd with tuſks, and lightning in his eyes, 
A boar's obſcener ſhape the God belies : 
On ſpiry volumes there a dragon rides; 
Here, from our ſtrict embrace a ſtream he glides : 
And laſt, ſublime his ſtately growth he rears, 
A tree, and well difſembled foliage wears. 
Vain efforts! with ſuperior pow'r compreſs'd, 
Me with reluctance thus the ſeer addreſs'd: 
Say, fon of Atreus, ſay what God inſpir'd 
This daring fraud, and what the boon deſir'd? 

I thus: O thou, whoſe certain eye foreſees 
The fix'd event of Fate's remote decrees ; 
After long woes, and various toil endur'd, 
Still on this deſert iſle my fleet is moor'd ; 
Unfriended of the gales. All knowing ! ſay 
What Godhead interdicts the wat'ry way; 


What vous repentant will the Pow'r appeaſe, 


To ſpeed a proſp'rous voyage o'er the ſeas ? 
To 


_ 
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* This is founded upon the practice of enchan- 
ters, who never give their an{wers, till they have 
aſtoniſhed the imagination of thoſe who conſult them 
with their juggling deluſions. 

+ Proteus has, through the whole ſtory, been 
deſcribed as a God who knew all things; it may 
then be aſked, how comes it that he did not fore- 
know the violence that was deſigned againſt his 
own perſon ! and is it not a contradiction, that he 
who knew Menclaus without information, ſhould 
not know that he lay in ambuſh to ſeize him? The 
only anſwer that occurs to us is, that theſe enchan- 


we 4 


NOTE s. 
ters never pretend to have an inherent fore-know- 
ledge of events, but learn things by magical arts, 
and by recourſe to the ſecrets of their profeſſion ; fo 
that Proteus having no ſuſpicion, had not conſulted 
his art, and conſequently might be furpriſed by 
Menelaus: fo far is agreeable to the pretenſions of 
ſuch deluders: the poet indeed has drawn him in 
colours ſtronger than life; but poetry adds or de- 
tracts at pleaſure, and is allowed frequently to ſtep 
out of the way, to bring a foreign ornament into 


the ſtory. G 
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To Foe, (with ſtern regard the God replies,“ 

And all th'. offended ſynod of the ſkies, 

- Tuſt hecatombs with due devotion {lain, 

Thy guilt abfolv'd, a proſp'rous voyage gain. 
To the firm ſanction of thy fate attend! 

An exile thou, nor cheering face of friend, 
Nor ſigh of natal ſhore, nor regal dome 

Shalt yet enjoy, but {till art doom'd to roam. 
Once more the Nile, who from the ſecret ſource + 
Of Zove's high ſeat deſcends with ſweepy force, 
Mult view his billows white beneath thy oar, 
And altars blaze along his ſanguine ſhore. 
Then will the Gods, with holy pomp ador'd, 
To thy long vows a ſafe return accord. 

He ceas'd : heart-wounded with afflictive pain, 
(Doom'd to repeat the perils of the main, | 
A ſhelfy tract, and long!) O ſeer, I cry, 

To the ſtern ſanction of th' offended ſky 

My prompt obedience bows. But 1 to ſay, 
What fate propitious, or what dire diſmay 
Suſtain choſe peers the reliques of our hoſt, 
Whom I with Ne/tor on the Phrygran coaſt 
Embracing left? Mult I the warrior weep, 
Whelm'd in the bottom of the monitrous deep ? 
Or did the kind domeſtic friend deplore 

The breathleſs heroes on their native ſhore ? 

Preſs not too far, reply'd the God; but ceaſe 
To know, what known will violate thy peace ; 
Too curious of their doom! with iriendly woe 
Thy breaſt will heave, and tears eternal flow. 
Part live; the reſt, a lamentable train! 

Range the dark bounds of Plut»'s dreary reign. 


| 
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Two, foremoſt in the roll of Mars renown'd, 
Whoſearms with conqueſt in thy cauſe were crown'd, 
Fell by difaſtrous fate; by * 1 toſt, 
A third lives wretched on a diſtant coaſt. 

By Neptune reſcu'd from Minerva's hate, 
On Gyre, ſafe Oilean Ajax ſat, 
His ſhip o'erwhelm'd ; but frowning on the floods, 
Impious he roar'd defiance to the Gods; 
To his own proweſs all the glory gave, 
The pow'r defrauding who vouchſaf 'd to ſave. 
This heard the raging rulers of the main; 
His ſpear, indignant for ſuch high diſdain, 
He launch'd ; dividing with his forky mace- 
Th aerial ſummit from the marble baſe : 
The rock ruſh'd ſea-ward, with impetuous roar 
Ingulf'd, and to th' abyf> the boaſter bore. 

By Juno's guardian aid, the wat'ry vaſt, 
Secure of ſtorms, your royal brother paſt: 
Till coaſting nigh the cape, where Malea ſhrowds 
Her ſpiry cliffs, amid ſurrounding clouds; 
A whirling guſt tumultuous from the ſhore, 
Acrols the deep his lab'ring vellel bore, 
In an ill-fated hour the coaſt he gain'd, 
Where late in regal pomp Thye/tes reign'd ; 
But when his hoary honours bow'd to fate, 
Ægiſibus govern'd in paternal ſtate. 
The ſurges now ſublide, the tempeſt ends: 
From his tall ſhip the king of men deſcends : 
There fondly thinks the Gods conclude his toil! 
Far from his own domain ſalutes the ſoil: 
With rapture oft the verge of Greece reviews; 
And the dear turf with tears of joy bedews. 
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Hamer continually inculcates morality, and 
piety to the Gods; he gives in this place a great in- 
ſtance of the neceſſity of it. Adnelans cannot ſuc- 
ceed in any of his actions, till he pays due honours 
to the Gods; the neglect of ſacrifice is the occaſion 
of all his calamity, and the performance of it opens 
a way to all his tuture proſperity. 

+ It is now generally agreed, that the prodigious 
inundations of the river Nile proceed from the vaſt 
rains and the melting of the ſnows on the mountains 
of the moon in Ahrepia, about the autumnal equi- 
nox; when thoſe rains begin to fall, the river by 
degrees increafes, and as they abate, it decreaſes. 
All rivers depend upon the waters that fall from the 
air, yet the Nile more eſpecially; for when the 

rain ceaſes, the Nile conſifts only of ſeven empty 
channels, 

t It is in the original, He died, having drunk the ' 
all water. This verſe has bcen omitted in many 
No. 2g. 
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editions of Hemer; and ſome critics blame Ariftar- 
chus, for not marking it as a verſe that onght to 
be rejected; the ſimplicity of it conſiſts in the 
ſenſe, more than in the terms, and it is unworthy of 
Proteus to treat the death of Ajax with pleaſantry, 
as he feems to do, by adding having drunk ſalt wa- 
ters: but why may not Proteus be ſuppoſed to be 
ſerious, and his words to imply no more than that 
he was drowncd in the waves of the ocean? We 
know only one reaſon that can give any colour to 
the objection, viz. it's being poſlibly become a 
vulgar expreſſion, and uſed commonly in a ludi- 
crous ſenſe; then indeed it is to be avoided in 
poetry; but it does not follow, becauſe perhaps it 
| might be uſed. in this manner in the days of theſe 
critics, that therefore it was ſo uſed in the ays of 
| Homer, What was poetical in the time of the 
poet, might be grown vulgar in the time of the 


critics. 
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Him thus exu'ting on the diſtant ſtrand, { Unleſs with filial rage Orrſtes glow, 


A ſpy diſtinguiſh'd from his airy ſtand; 

To bribe whoſe vi — Agifthus told 

A mighty ſum of ill perſuading gold: 

There watch'd this guardian of his guilty fear, 
Till the twelfth moon had wheel'd her pale career; 
And now admenifh'd by his eye, to court 

With terror wing'd conveys the dread report. 

Of deathful arts expert, his lord employs 

The mim gers of blood in dark ſurprize: 

And twenty youths in radiant mail incas'd, . 
Cloſe ambuth'd nigh the ſpacious hall he plac'd. 
Then bids prepare the hoſpitable treat: 

Vain ſhews of love to veil his felon hate! 

To grace the victor's welcome from the wars, 
A train of courſers, and triumphal cars 


Magnificent he leads: the 1 ö 


Thoughtleſs of ill, accepts the fraudful feaſt. 
The troop forth iſſuing trom the dark recels, 


| 
With homicidal rage the king oppreſs ! 


So, whilit he feeds luxurious in the ſtall, 
The ſov'reign of the herd is doom d to fall. 
"The partners of his fame and toils at Troy, 
Around their lord, a mighty ruin! lie: 


Mix'd with the brave, the baſe invaders bleed; | 


Agifthus ſole ſurvives to boaſt the decd. 

He ſaid; chill horrors ſhook my ſhiv'ring ſou], 
Rack'd with convu'ſive pangs in duſt I roll ; | 
And hate, in madneſs of extreme deſpair, 

To view the ſun, or breathe the vital air. 
But when ſuperior to the rage of woe, 

I ſtood reſtor'd, and tears had ceas'd to flow; 
Lenient of grief the pitying God began — 
Forget the brother and reſume the man: 

To Fate's ſupreme diſpoſe the dead reſign, 
That care be Fate's, a ſpeedy paſſage thine. 


Stilllives the wretch who wrought the death deplor'd, 


But lives a victim for thy vengeful ſword; 


_—_— — — — 


And ſwiſt prevent the meditated blow: 
You timely will return a welcome gueſt, 
With him to ſhare the ſud funereal feaſt. 

He ſaid: new thoughts my beating heart employ, 
My gloomy ſoul receives a glem of joy. | 
Fair hope revives; and eager, 1 addreſt 
The preſcient Godhead to reveal the reſt. 


| The doom decreed of thoſe dtſaſtrous two 


I've heard with pain, but oh! the tale purſue; 
What third brave ſon of Mars the Fates conſtrain 


To roam the howling deſert of the main: 


Or in eternal fhade if cold he lies, “ 

Provoke new {orrow from theſe grateful eyes. 
That chief (rejoin'd the God) his race derives 

From Ithata, and wondrous woes ſurvives ; 

Laertes? fon : girt with circumfluous tides, 

He ſtill calamrtous conſtr.int abides. 

Him in Calyſſo's cave of late I view'd, 

When ſtreaming grief his faded check bedew'd. 

But vain his pray'r, his arts are vain to move 

Th' enamour'd Goddeſs, or elude her love: 


His veſſel ſunk, and dear companiors loſt, 


He lives reluctant on a foreign coaſt, 

But O belov'd by heav'n! reſerv'd to thee 

A happier lot the ſmiling Fates decree : | 
Free from that law, beneath whoſe mortal ſway 
Matter is chang'd, and varying forms decay; 
Elyſium ſhall be thine; the bliſsful plains 7 

Ot utmoſt earth, where Rhadamanthus reigns. 


Joys ever- young, unmix'd with pain or fear, 


Fill the wide circle of th' eternal year: 


Stern winter ſmiles on that auſpicious clime: 
The fields are florid with unfading prime: 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 


Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy ſnow; 
But from the breezy deep, the bleſt inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the weſtern gale. 


This 


-N O T Es. 
* Proteus in the beginning of his relation had 


ſaid, that one perſon was alive, and remain'd encl:s'd by 


the ocean: how then comes Menelaus here to ſay, 
give me an account of that other perſon who is alive, 
or dead? Perhaps the forrow which Menelaus con- 
ceived for ais friend Uſes, might make him fear 
the worſt; and Proteus adding, encles'd by the ocean, 
might give a ſuſpicion that he was dead, the words 
being cepable of ambiguity. However this be, it 
ſets tne friendſhip of Menelaus in a ſtrong light: 
here friendſhip is ſincere, a ſtate of uncertainty is 
a ſtate of fears; we dread even poſlibilities, and give 
them an imagiuary certainty. | 


NOT ES. 

+ This is the only place in which the Ehſian field 
is mentioned in Homer. The conjeQures of the 
ancients are very various about it. It is ſuppoſed 
by Bochart, that the fable is of Phenician extraction, 
that Alizzuth in Hebrew ſignifies jay or exultation, 
which word the Greeks, adapting to their way of 
pronunciation, called Elyfus. It this be true, we 
ſhould come into an opinion that has much pre- 
vailed, that the Greeks had heard of Paradiſe from 
the Hebrews ; and that the Hebraws deſcribing Para- 
diſe as a place of Alizuth, or jay, gave occahon to all 
the fables of the Grecian Elyſrum. 
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This grace peculiar will the Gods afford 
To thee the fon of Fave, and beauteous FHeler's 
lord. 

He ceas'd, and plunging in the vaſt profound, 
Beneath the God the whaling billows — 
Then ſpeeding back, involw'd in various thought, 
My triends attending at the ſhore I ſought. 
Arriv'd, the rage of hunger we control, 

Till night with ſilent ſhade inveſts the pole; 
Then loſe the cares of life in pleaſing reſt. —— 
Soon as the morn reveals the roſeate caſt, 

With ſails we wing the maſts, our anchors weigh, 
Unmoor the fleet, and ruſh into the ſea. 

Rang'd on the banks, beneath our equal oars 
White curl the waves, and the vex'd ocean roars, 
Then ſteering backward from the Pharian iſle, 
We gain the ſtream of Fove-deſcended Nile: 
There quit the ſhips, and on the deſtin'd ſhore 
With ritual hecatombs the Gods adore: 

Their wrath aton'd, to Agamemnon's name 

A cenotaph I raiſe of deathleſs fame. 

Theſe rites to piety and grief diſcharg'd, 

The friendly Gods a ſpringing gale inlarg'd: 
The fleet ſwift tilting o'er the ſurges flew, 

Till Grecian cliffs appear*d, a bliſsful view! 

Thy patient ear hath heard me long relate 
A ſtory, fruitful of diſaſtrous fate : | 
And now, young prince, indulge my fond requeſt; 
Be Sparta honour'd with his royal gueſt, | 
Till from his eaſtern goal, the joyous ſun 
His'twelfth diurnal race begins to run. 

Mean- time my train the friendly gifts prepare, 
Three ſprightly courſers, and a poliſh'd car: * 
With theſe, a goblet of capacious mould, 

. Figur'd with art to dignity the gold, 

(Form'd for libation to the Gods) ſhall prove 
A predge and monument of ſacred love. 

y quick return, young Ithacus rejoin'd, 
Damps the warm wiſhes of my raptur'd mind: 
Did not my fate my needful haſte conſtrain, 
Charm'd by your ſpeech, ſo graceful and humane, 


Rich fragrant wines the checring boy 


Loſt in delight the circling year would roll, 
While deep attention fix'd my liſt'ning ſou]. 
But now to Pyle permit my deftin'd way, 

My lov'd aſſociates chide my long delay. 

In dear remembrance of your royal grace, 

I take the preſent of the promis'd — : 

The courſers for the champain ſports, ret: 
That gift our barren rocks will render vain; + 
Horrid with clitts, our meagre land allow: 
Thin herbage for the mountain goat to brow =, 
But neither mead nor plain ſupplies, to f--4 
The ſprightly courſer, or indulge his (p:- : 
To ſea-ſurrounded realms the Gods alli 71! 


Small tract of fertile lawn, the leaſt to 


His hand the king with tender paſſion pro (e's, 
And ſmiling thus, the royal youth ad:lr-© - 
O early worth! a ſoul ſo wiſe, and young, 
Proclaim you from the ſage Ces ſprung. 
Selected from my ſtores, of matchleſs hege 
An urn ſhall recompence your prudent cla;ice + 
Not wean the maſſy mould, of {ilvec grad 
By Julcan's art, the verge with gold enchas : 
A pledge the ſcepired pow'r of 8/21 gave, 
When to his realm I plow'd the orient wave, 
Thus they alternate; while with artſul! 
The menial train the regal fealt prepare 
The firſtlings of the flock are doom'd de; 
A female band the gift of Ceres briug, 
And-the gilt roofs with genia! triumph ring, 
Mean while, in Z/haca, the luitor paw'rs 


In active games divide their joviai hours: 


In Areas vary'd with moſaic art, 
Some whirl the diſk, aud ſome the jav'lin dart: 
Aſide, ſequeſter'd from the vaſt reſort, 
Antinous fat ſpectator of the {port ; 
With great Eurymachus, of worth conſeſt, 
And high deſcent, ſuperior to the reſt } 
"Whom young Netmen lowly this addreſt. 

My ſhip equipp'd within the neighb'ring port, 
The prince, departing for the Pyirart court, 
Requeſted 


ws bs * 


NOTES. 

* How comes it to paſs that Menelaus proffers 
three horſes to Telemachus? This was a compleat ſet 
among the ancients, they uſed one pole horſe and 
two leaders. 

+ This paſſage where Telemachrus refuſes the horſes 
has been much obſerved, and turned to a moral 
ſenſe, viz. as a leſſon to men to deſire nothing but 
what is ſuitable to their conditions. This is the 
- reaſon why Ulyſſes leaves the horſes of Rheſus to the 
diſpoſal of Diomedes ; ſo that the ſame ſpirit of wil- 
dom reigned in Telemachus, that was fo remarkable 


" * 


— 


N OT E S. 
in UMes. This is the reaſon why Menelaus ſmiled; 
it was not at the frankneſs or ſimplicity of T elcma- 
chus, but it was a ſmile of joy, to ſee the young 
prince inherit his father's wiſdom. It is remark- 
able, that Telemachus is far from exalting the nature 
of his country; he copfeſſes it to be barren, and 


more barren than the neighbouring iſlands; yet that 


natural and laudable affection which all worthy 


perſons have for their country, makes him prefer it 
to places of a more happy lituation, 
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Requeſted for his ſpeed ; but courteous, ſay 
When ſteers he home, or why this long delay? 
For Elis I ſhould fail with utmoſt ſpeed, 
T” import twelve mares which there luxurious feed, 
And twelve young mules, a ſtrong laborious race, 
New to the plow, unpractis'd in the trace. 
Unknowing of the courle to Pyle detign'd, 
A ſudden horror ſeiz'd on either mind: 
The prince in rural bow'r they fondly thought, 
Numb'ring his flocks and herds, not tar remote. 
Relate, Antin:us cries, devoid of guile, 
When ſpread the prince his ſail tor diſtant Pyle? 
Did choſen chiefs acroſs the gulphy main 
Attend his voyage, or domeſtic train? 
Spontaneous did you ſpeed his ſecret courſe, 
Or was the veſſel ſeiz'd by fraud or force? 
With willing duty, not reluctant mind, 
(Notmon cry'd) the veilel was reſign'd. 
Who in the ballance, with the great affairs 
Of caui:s preſume to weigh their private cares? 
With him, the peerage next in pow'r to you: 
And Ment:r, captain of the lordly crew, 
Or ſome celeſtial in his rev'rend form, 
Sate from the ſecret rock and adverſe ſtorm, 
Pilot- the courſe : for when the glimm'ring ray 
Of yeſler dawn diſclos'd the tender day, 


— 


— 
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| Mentor himſelf 1 ſaw, and much admir'd.— 


Then ceas'd the youth, and from the court retir'd.. 
Confounded and appall'd, th' unfiniſh'd game 

The ſuitors quit, and all to council came : 

Antinaus firſt th' aſſembled peers addreſt, 

Rage ſparkling in his eyes, and burning in his breaſt. 
O ſhame to manhood! ſhall one daring boy 

The ſcheme of all our happineſs deſtroy ? 

Fly unperceiv'd, ſeducing half the flow'r 

Ot nobles, and invite a foreign pow'r? 

The pond'rous engine rais'd to cruſh us all, 

Recoiling, on his head is ſure to fall. | 

Inſtant prepare me, on the neighb'ring ſtrand, 

With twenty choſen mates a veſſel mann'd ; 

For ambuſh'd cloſe beneath the Samian ſhore “ 

His ſhip returning ſhall my ſpies explore : 

He ſoon his raſhneſs (hall with life atone, 

Seck for his father's fate, but find his own. 
With vaſt applauſe the ſentence all approve; 

'Then riſe, — to the feaſtful hall remove: 

Swift to the queen the herald. Meden ran, 

Who heard the conſult of the dire divan: 

Before her dome the royal mat ron ſtands, 

And thus the meſſage of his haſte demands. 
What will the ſuitors ? muſt my ſervant train t 

| Th' allotted labours of the day refrain, 


7 | For 


NOTES. 

* We have here another uſe which the poet makes 
of the voyage of Telemachus. I heſe incidents not 
only diverſily, but enliven the poem. But it may be 
aſked, why the poet makes not uſe of ſo fair an op- 
portunity to inſert a galtant action of Telemachus, 
and draw him not as eluding, but defeating his ad- 
verſaries? The anſwer is eaſy: That the fuitors 
ſailed completely armed, and Telemachus unprovided 
of any weapons: and therefore Homer conſults cre- 
dibility, and farbears to paint his young hero in the 
colours of a knight in romance, who upon all diſ- 
advantages engages and defeats his oppoſers. But 
then to what purpoſe is this ambuſh of the ſuitors, 
and what part of the deſign of the poem is carried 
on by it? The very chief aim of it; to ſhew the 
ſufferings of Ulyſſes : he is unfortunate in all rela- 
tions of life, as a king, as an huſband, and here 
very eminently as a father; theſe ſufferings are laid 
down in the propoſition of the Odyſ/ey as eſſential to 
the poem, and conſequent]y this ambuſh laid by the 
ſuitors againſt the life of Telemachus is an eſſential 
ornament. | 

+ This ſpeech is a true picture of a perſon that 
feels various emotions of ſou], and is borne by every 
guſt of paſſion from ſentiment to ſentiment with 


NOTE 8, 

ſudden and unexpected tranſitions. There is ſome 
obſcurity in the Greek ; this ariſ-s from the warmth 
with which .ſhe ſpeaks, ſhe has not leiſure to ex- 
plain herſelf fully, a circumſtance natural to a per- 
{on in anger. Penelope gives a very beautiful ickure 
of UHMes: the beſt of princes are allowed to have 
their favourites, and give a greater ſhare of affec- 
tion than ordinary to particular perſons. But Le 
was a father to all his people alike, and loved them 
all as his children ; a father, though he bears a more 
tender affection to one child than to another, yet 
ſhews them all an equal treatment; thus alſoa good 
king is not ſwayed by inclination, but juſtice to- 
wards all his ſubjects. One circumſtance is very 
remarkable, and gives us a full view of a perſon in 
anger; at the very ſight of Medon, Penelope flies out 
into paſſion, ſhe. gives him not time to ſpeak. one 
ſyllable, but ſpeaks herſelf as if all the fuitors were 
preſent, and reproaches them in the perſon of Medan , 
though Meden is juſt to her and Ulyſſes; but anger 
is an undiſtinguiſhing paſſion. What the ſays of 

ingratitude, recalls to our memory what is to be 
found in Laerlius: Ariftotle being aſked what thing 
upon earth ſooneſt grew old? replied, 4 obig 


tion. . 
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For them to form ſome exquiſite repaſt ? 
Heav'n grant this feſtival may prove their laſt ! 
Or if they ſtill muſt live; from me remove 
The double plague of luxury and love! 
Forbear, ye ſons of infolence ! forbear, 

In riot to conſume a wretched heir. 

In the young ſoul illuſtrious thought to raiſe, 
Were ye not tutor'd with Ulyſſes” 3 
Have not your fathers oft my lord defin'd, 
Gentle of ſpeech, beneficent of mind? 

Some kings with arbitrary rage devour, 

Or in their tyrant-minions veſt the pow'r: 
Uly/Jes let no partial favours fall, 

The people's parent, he protected all: 

But abſent now, perfidious and ingrate ! 

His ſtores ye ravage, and uſurp his ſtate. 

He thus; O were the woes you ſpeak the worſt! 
They form a deed more odious and accurſt ; 
More dreadful than your boding foul divines : 
But pitying*Fove avert the dire Nane 
The darling object of your royal care 
Is mark'd to periſh in a deathful ſnare: 

Before he anchors in his native port, 

From Pyle re-ſailing and the Spartan court, 
Horrid to ſpeak! in ambuſh is decreed 
The hope and heir of Ithaca to bleed! 

Sudden ſhe ſunk beneath the weighty woes, 
The vital ſtreams a chilling horror froze : 

The big round tear ſtands trembling in her eye, 
And on her tongue imperfect accents die. 

At length, in tender language, interwove 

With ſighs, ſhe thus _ $'d her anxious love. 
Why rathly would my ſon his fate explore, 

Ride the wild waves, and quit the ſafer fhore ?* 
Did he, with all the 12 wretched, crave 
A'blank oblivion, an e I oo 

*Tis not, reply'd the ſage, to Medon giv'n 

To know, it ſome inhabitant of heav'n 

In his young breaſt the daring thought inſpir'd; 
Or it my with filial duty fir d, 

The winds and waves he tempts in early bloom, 
 Studjous to learn his abſent father's doom. 

The ſage retir'd: unable to controul 
The mighty griefs that ſwell her lab'ring ſoul, 
Rolling convulſive on the floor, is ſeen 
The piteous object of a proſtrate queen. 


—_— 


Words to her dumb complaint a pauſe ſupplies, 

And breath, to waſte in unavailing cries. 

Around their ſov'reign wept the menal fair, 

To whom ſhe thus addreſs'd her deep deſpair. 
Behold a wretch whom all the Gods cenſign 

To woe! did ever ſorrows equal mine ? 

Long to my joys my deareſt lord is loft, 

His country's buckler, and the Grecian boaſt : 
Now from my fond embrace by tempeſts torn, 
Our other column of the ſtate is borne : , 
Nor took a kind adieu, nor ſought conſent !—- 

' Unkind confed'rates in his dire intent! 

Ill ſuits it with your ſhews of duteous zeal, 

From me the purpos'd voyage to conceal : 

Tho” at the folemn midnight hour he roſe, 

Why did you fear to trouble my repofe ? 

He either had obey'd my fond defire; 

Or ſeen his mother pierc'd with grief expire. 

Bid Daolius quick attend, the faithful ſlave 

Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gave, 

T' attend the fruit-groves: with inceſſant ſpeed 

He ſhall this violence of death decreed, 

To good Laertes tell. Experienc'd age 

May timely intercept the ruſſian rage, 
Convene the tribes, the murd'rous plot reveal, 
And to their pow'r to fave his race appeal. 

| Then £uryclea thus. My deareſt dread ! 

Tho! to the ſword I bow this hoary head, 

Or if a dungeon be the pain decreed, 

| I own me conſcious of th' unpleaſing dced: 

Auxiliar to his flight, my aid implor'd 


| With wine and viands I the veſſel ftor'd : - 


A ſolemn oath impos'd the ſecret ſeal'd, 
| Till the twelfth dawn the light. of heav'n re- 
| veal'q. a 
Dreading th' effect of a fond mother's fear, 
He dar'd not violate your royal ear. 
But bathe, and in imperial robes array'd, 
Pay due devotions to the martial maid, + | 
And reſt affianc'd in her guardian aid. 
Send not to good Laertes, nor engage 

In toils of ſtate the miſeries of age: 
Tis impious to furmiſe, the pow'rs divine 
To ruin doom the Fove-deſcending line: 
Long fhall the race of juſt Arcefius reign, 
And iſles remote enlarge his old domain. 


The 


— 


n 


| NOT Es. | 
Were this paſſage to be rendered literally, it 
would run thus, clamb the Jun ſhips, which are 
barſes to men on the ſeas. The alluſion is very juſt, 
and the only doubt is, whether it be brought in op- 
portunely by ine; +a It may be doubted, if the 
mind could find leiſure to introduce ſuch alluſions ? 
No. 2Þ ; 


— 
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NOTE S. 
But Penelope ſpeaks thus through indignation : the 

rief that ſhe conceives at the hardineſs of men, in 
Ending out a way to paſs the feas as well as land,, 
furniſhed her with theſe figures very naturally; for 
figures are agreeable to patlion.. | 
Minerva. 
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. The queen her ſpeech with calm attention hears, 
Her eyes reſtrain the ſilver- treaming tears: 
She bathes, and rob'd, the ſacred dome aſcends ; 
Her pious/{peed a female train attends ; 
The ſalted-cakes in canniſters are laid, 
And thus the queen invokes Minerva's aid. 
Daughter divine of Ie, whoſe arm can wield 
Th' avenging bolt, aud thake the dreadful ſhield! 
If &er CV to thy fane preferr'd 
The belt and choicelt of his flock and herd; 
Hear, Goddeſs, hear, bv thoſe oblations won; 
And for the pious fire preſerve the ſon : 
His wiſl*d return with happy pow'r befriend, 
And on the luitors let thy wrath deſcend. 
She ceas'd ; ſhrill ecſlaſies of joy declare 
The fav'ring Goddeſs preſent to the pray'r : 
The ſuitors heard, and deem'd the mirthful voice“ 
A ſignal of her hymenzal choice : 
Whilſt one moſt jovial thus accoſts the board: 
« Too late the queen ſelects a ſecond lord: 
« In evil hour the nuptial rite intends, 
« When o'er her ſon diſaſtrous death impends.“ 
Thus he, unſkill'd of what the Fates provide! 
But with ſevere rebuke Antinous cry'd. 4 
Theſe empty vaunts will make the voyage vain 
Alarm not with diſcourſe the menial train: 


Et A — 1»* 
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The great event with ſilent hope attend; 
Our deeds alone our counſel muſt commend. | 
His ſpeech thus ending ſhort, he frowning roſe, 
And twenty chiefs renown'd for valour choſ: | 
Down to the ſtrand he ſpeeds with haughty ſtrides, 
Where anchor'd in the bay the veſſel rides; 
Replete with mail, and military ſtore, 
In all her tackle trim to quit the ſhore. 
The deſp'rate crew aſcend, unfurl the ſails; 
(The ſea- ward prow invites the tardy gales) 
Then take repaſt, till Heſperus diſplay d 
His golden circlet in the weſtern ſhade. 
Meantime the queen without refection due, 
Heart-wounded, to the bed of tate withdrew : 
In her fad breaſt the prince's fortunes roll, 
And hope and doubt alternate ſeize her ſoul. 
So when the wood-man's toil het cave ſurrounds } 
And with the hunter's cry the grove reſounds : 
With grief and rage the mother-lion ſtung, 
F ack herſelf, yet trembles for her young. 
While penſive in the ſilent ſlumb'rous ſhade, 
Sleep's gentle pow'rs her drooping eyes invade; 
Minerva, life- like on embody d air, 
Impreſs'd the form of [phthima the fair: 
([carius daughter ſhe, whoſe blooming charms 
Allur'd Eumelus to her virgin- arms; 
_Alcep- 


PY 3 — 


NOTES. 

* It may be aſked whence this conjecture of the 
ſuitors aids? Penelope is deſcribed as weeping 
grievoully, and fainting away, and yet immediately 
the ſuitors conclude ſhe is preparing for the nuptials. 
To this it may be anſwered, that undoubtedly the 
ſuitors underſtood the queen had purified herſelf with 
water, and ſupplicated the Goddeſs Minerva, though 
the poet omits the relation of ſuch little particulari- 
ties. But whence is it that the poet gives a greater 
ſhare of wiſdom to Euryclea than to Penelope Pe- 
nelope commands a ſervant to fly with the news of 


the abſence of Telemachus to Laertes, which could 


not at all advantage Telemachus, and only grisve La- 
ertes : Euryclea immediately diverts her from that 
vain intention, adviſes her to have recourſe to hea- 
ven, and not add miſery to the already miſerable 
Laertes : this is wiſdom in Euryclea. But it muſt be 
confeſſed that the other is nature in Penelope : Eury- 
clea is calm, Penelope in a paſſion : and Homer would 
have been a very bad painter of human nature, if 
he had drawn Penelope, thus heated with paſſion, in 
the mild temper of Zuryclea ; grief and reſentment 


give Penelape no time to deliberate, whereas Euryclea | 
1s leſs concerned, and conſequently capable of 
| 


thinking with more tranquillity. 
+ Antinous ſpeaks thus in return to what had 


NOTES. 
been before ſaid by one of the ſuitors concerning 
Telemachus, viz. * the queen little imagines that 
her ſon's death approaches ;*” he fears leſt Penelope 
ſhould know their intentions, and hinder their mea- 
ſures by raiſing the ſubjects of Ithaca that ſtill re- 
tained their fidelity * 

The poet, to ſhew the majeſty and high ſpirit 
of hin compares her to a lioneſs; he manages 
the alluſion very artfully : he deſcribes the lioneſs 
not as exerting any dreadful acts of violence, (for 
ſuch a comms is only proper to be applied to a 
hero) but incloſed by her enemies; which at once 
ſhews both her danger and nobleneſs of ſpirit under 
it: in the Greek word it ſignifies either a circle of 
toils or nets, or a circle of enemies: the former is 
perhaps preferable, as 8 beſt with the 
condition of Penelape, who was ſurrounded with 
the ſecret ambuſhes and ſnares of the ſuitors. 

We have here an imaginary being introduced 
by the poet: the whole is managed with great 
judgment; it is ſhort, becauſe it has not a direct 
and immediate relation to the progreſs of the poem, 
and becauſe ſuch imaginary intercourſes have evet 
been looked upon 4 * in appearance, and as 
ſudden in vaniſhing 3 The uſe the poet makes 
of it, is to relieve Penelope from the extremity of 
deſpair, 
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A 2 lord, who o'er the fruitful plain 
Of T; ah wide ſtretch'd his ample reign :) 
As Pallas will'd, along the ſable ſkies 
To calm the queen the phantom-ſiſter flies, 
Swift on the regal dome deſcending right, 
The bolted valves are pervious to her flight, 
Cloſe to her head the pleaſing viſion ſtands, 
And thus performs Monerve's high commands, 
O why, Penelope, this cauſelelts fear, 
To render ſleep's ſoft bleſſing unſincere ? 
Alike devote to ſorrow's dire extreme 
The day reflection, and the midnight dream 
Thy ſon, the Gods propitious will reſtore, 
And bid thee ceaſe his abſence to deplore. 
To whom the queen, (whilſt yet her penſive mind 
Was in the ſilent gates of ſleep confin'd) 
O ſiſter, to my foul for ever dear, | 
Why this firſt viſit to reprove my fear ? 
How in a realm ſo diſtant ſhould you know 
From what deep ſource my ceaſeleſs ſorrows flow? 
To all my hope my royal lord is loſt, 
His country's buckler, and the Grecian boaſt : 
And with conſummate woe to weigh me down, 
The heir of. all his honours, and his crown. 
My darling fon is fled ! an eaſy prey ' 
To the herce ſtorms, or men more fierce than they : 
Who in a league of blood aſſociates ſworn, 
Will intercept th* unwary youth's return. 
Courage reſume, the ſhadowy form reply'd, 
In the protecting care of heav'n confide : 
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On him attends the blue-ey'd martial Maid; 
What earthly can implore a ſurer aid ? 

Me now the guardian Goddeſs deigns to ſend, 
To hid thee patient his return attend. 

The queen replies: If in the bleſt abodes, 

A Goddeſs thou, haſt commerce with the Gods; 
Say, breathes my lord the bliſsful realm of light, 
Or lies he wrapt in ever-during night ? 

Inquire not of his doom, the phantom cries, “ 
I ſpeak not all the counſel of the ſkies : 

Nor muſt indulge with vain diſcourſe, or long, 
The windy ſatisfaction of the tongue. 

Swift thro the valves the viſionary fair 
Repaſs'd, and viewleſs mix'd with common air. 
The queen awakes, deliver'd of her woes: 
With florid joy her heart dilating glows : 

The viſion, manifeſt of future fate, 
Makes her with hope her ſon's arrival wait. 

Meantime the ſuitors plow the wat'ry plain, 
Telemachus in thought already flain ! 

When ſight of leſs 'ning Ithaca was loſt, 

Their ſail directed for the Samian coaſt, 

A ſmall but verdant iſle appear'd in view, 

And Aeris th' advancing pilot knew: 

An ample port the rocks projected form, 

To break the rolling waves, and ruffling ſtorm : 
That ſafe receſs they gain with happy l 
And in cloſe ambulh wait the murd'rous deed. 


ts 
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deſpair, that ſhe may act her part in the future 
ſcenes with courage and conſtancy. We ſee. it is 
Minerva who ſends this phantom to Penelope to com- 
fort her: now this is an allegory to expreſs that as 
ſoon as the violence of ſorrow was over, the mind 
of Penelope returned to ſome degree of tranquillity : 
Minerva is no more than the reſult of her own re- 
flection and wiſdom, which baniſhed from her 
breaſt thoſe melancholy apprehenſions. The man- 
ner likewiſe of it's e 

the mind is apt to dwell upon thoſe objects in ſleep 
which make a deep impreſſion when awake: this 
is the foundation of the poet's fiction; it is no more 
than a dream which he here deſcribes, but he 
clothes it with a body, gives it a momentary. exiſt- 
ence, and by this method exalts a low circumſtance 
into dignity and poetry. - 


ion is not leſs judicious; 


2 n — 


NOTES. 
* It may be aſked what is the reaſon of this con- 
duct, and why ſhould the phantom refuſe to relate 
any thing concerning the condition of Les? To 
which we anſwer, that if the phantom had related 
the full truth of the ſtory, the poem had been at an 
end; the very conſtitution of it requires that LH 
ſhould arrive unknown to all, but chiefly to his 
wife, as will appear in the proſecution of the ſtory : 
the queſtion is very natural for an affectionate wife 
to make concerning an abſent huſband ; but this 
being an improper place for the diſcovery, the poet 
defers the ſolution of it, till the unravelling of the 
whole in the concluſion bf the poem. 
The action of this book takes up the ſpace of two 
nights and one day, ſo that from the opening of the 
poem to the introduction of Cs are ſix days com- 
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The FIFTH BOOK of the ODYSSEY.* 


K. DT M.EMNT 
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_ OO II 


THE DEPARTURE or ULYSSES. FROM CALYPS$0:. 
Pallas in à council of the Gods complains 7 the detention of Ulyſſes in the and of Calypſo; wh 


Mercury 15 665 to command his remova 


ficully, and 


The ſeat of Calyplo deſcribed. 
lyſſes builds a weffel with his own hands, on which he embarks. 


* 


She conſents with much dif- 
Neptune overtakes him 


with a terrible tempeſt, in which he 1s e-. and in the laſt danger of death ;. till Leucothea a fea- 
le ; 5 


geddeſs aſſiſts him, and after innumera 


perils he gets aſhore on Phaacia.. 


"1X2 faffron morn, with early bluſhes ſpread, 
Now roſe refulgent from Tithonus” bed; 
With new-born day to gladen mortal ſight, 


And gild the courts of heav'n with ſacred light. 


Before the God who thunders from on high, 

Supreme in might, fublime in majeſty. 

Pallas, to theſe, deplores th' unequal fates 

Of wiſe Mes, and his toils relates; 

Her hero's danger touch'd the pitying pow'r, 

The nymph's ſeducements, and the magic bow'r. 
Thus ſhe began her plaint. Immortal Fove! 

And you who fill the blifsful ſeats above! 

Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 

Or bleſs a people willing to obey, 

But cruſh the nations with an iron rod, 


And ev*ry monarch be the ſcourge of God: 


Then met th' eternal ſynod of the {ky, 


—— 


It from your thouglits T you remove, 
Who rul'd his ſubjects with a father's love. 


Sole in an ille, encircled by the main, 
Abandon'd, baniſh'd from his native reign; 


Unbleſt he ſighs, detain'd by lawleſs charms, 
And prefs'd unwilling in Calypſe's arms. 
Nor friends are there, nor veſſel. to convey, 
Nor oars to cut th* immeaſurable way. 
And now fierce traitors, ſtudious to deſtroy 
His only ſon, their ambuſh'd fraud employ, 
Who pious, following his great father's fame, 
To facred Pylos and to Sparta came. 
What words are theſe (reply'd the pow's who 
| forms =» h 
The clouds of night, and darkens heav'n with ſtorms) 
Is not already in thy ſoul decreed, 
The chief's return ſhall make the guilty bleed ? 


— 


N 0 TE "Bike 
* Ulyſes makes his firſt entry in this book. It 


may be aſked where properly is the beginning of the 


action? It is not neceſſary that the beginning of the 
action {ould be the beginning of the Poem ; there 
s a natural and an artificial order, and Homer makes 


aſc of the latter. The action of the Odyſſey pro- | 


- 


— 


NOTES. 
perly begins neither with the poem, nor with the 


| appearance of UhyJes here, but with the relation he 


makes of his departure from Troy in the ninth book. 
This book, as well as the firſt; opens with an aſ- 
ſembly of the Gods. This is done to give an im- 
portance to his poem, and to prepare the mind of 
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The ſon in ſafety to his native ſhore; 
While the fell foes who late in ambuſh lay, 
With fraud defeated meaſure back their way. 


What cannot Wiſdom do? Thou may'ſt reftore | 


Then thus to Hermes the command was givin, | 


Hermes, thou choſen meſſenger of heav'n! 
Go, to the nymph be thoſe our orders borne: 
»Tis Fove's — U ſhall return: 

The patient man ſhall view his old abodes, 

Nor help'd by mortal hand, nor guiding Gods ;* 
In twice ten days ſhall fertile Scheria find, 
Alone, and floating tothe wave and wind. 


- 


PIR — 


The bold Pheacians there, whoſe haughty line + 
Is mixt with Gods, half human, half divine, 
The chief ſhall honour as ſome heav'nly gueſt, 
And ſwift tranſport him to his place of reſt. 
His veſſels loaded with a plen teous ſtore 
Of brals, of veſtures, and reſplendent ore; 
Gs richer prize than if his joyful iſle | 

eceiv'd him charg'd with Hlian's noble ſpoil) 
His friends, his country he ſhall ſee, tho' late; 
Such is our ſovereign will, and ſuch is Fate. 

He ſpoke. The God who mounts the winged winds 
Fait to his feet the golden pinions binds, 4 

That 


th. 


—— 
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N OT ES. 
the reader to expect every thing that is great and 
noble, when heaven is engaged in the care and pro- 
tection of his heroes. Boch theſe aſſemblies are 
placed very * whe ſo as not to interrupt the ſeries 
of action: the firſt allembly of the Gods is only pre- 
paratory to introduce the action, and the ſecond is 
no more than a bare tranſition from Telemackus to 
Ter, from the recital of the tranſactions in Ithaca, 
to what more immediately regards the perſon of 
Ulyſes. In the former council, both the voyage of 


Telmachus and the return of Ulyſſes were determin- 


ed at the ſame time: the day of that aſſembly is the 
firſt day both of the principal action, (which is the 
return of Ulyſſes) and of the incident, which is the 
voyage of Telemachus with this difference that the 
incident was immediately put in practice, by the 
deſcent of Minerva to Ithaca; and the execution of 
it takes up the four preceding books; whereas the 
principal action was then only prepared, and the 
execution deferred to the preſent book, where Mer. 
cury is actually ſent to Calypſo. In the firſt coun- 
cil, the ſafety alone of Uly//es was propoſed ; but 
the means how to bring it about are here under 
conſultation, which makes the neceſlity of the ſecond 
council. 

* It may be aſked, why ſhould Jupiter command 
UlyſJes to return without the guidance either of man 
or God? Ulyſſes had been juſt declared the care of 
heaven, why {ſhould he be thus ſuddenly abandoned? 
We anſwer, it is ſpoken ſolely with reſpect to the 
voyage which he immediately undertakes. This 
ind ed ſhews a reaſon why this command is given; 
if he had been under the guidance of a. God, the 
ſhipwreck {that great incident which brings about 
the cataſtrophe of the poem) multi have been pre- 
- vented by his power; and as for men, where were 
they to be procured in a deſdlate iſland? What con- 
firms this opinion is, that during the whole ſhip- 
wreck of Les, there is no interpoſitzon of a Deity, 
not even of Pallas, who uſed to be his conſtaut 


No. 23. 
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NOTE s. 

ardian; the reaſon is, becauſe this command of 
eiter forbids all aſſiſtance to Ulyſſes : Leuczthea in- 
deed aſſiſts him, but it is not till he is ſhipwrecked. 
It appears further, that this interdiction reſpects 
only the voyage from Ogygra, becauſe Jupiter or- 
ders that there ſhall be no aſſiſtance from man; but 
Ulyſſes 1s tranſported from Phæacia to Ithaca, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Pheacrans; and therefore what 
Jupiter here ſpeaks has relation only to the preſent 
voyage. It was neceſſary for the deſign of Homer, 
that Ces ſhould not ſail directly home; if he had, 
there had been no room for the relation of his own 
adventures, and all thoſe ſurpriſing narrations he 
makes to the Phracians: Hamer therefore, to bring 
about the ſhipwreck of Des, withdraws the Gods. 

+ The Phæacians were the inhabitants of Scheria, 
ſometimes called Drepanè, afterwards Carcyra, now + 
Corfu, in the poſſeſſion of the Penetians. But it may 
be aſked in what theſe people reſemble the Gods ? 
They are deſcribed as a moſt effeminate nation: 
whence then this. God-like quality? We anſwer, 
that is either from their undiſturbed felicity, or from 
their divine quality of general benevolence: ſume 
prefer the latter; but from the general character of 
the Pheacians, we ſhould prefer the former. Hamer 
frequently deſcribes the Gods as Irving in endi/s eaſe : 
this is ſuitable to the Pheacens, as wilt appear 
more fully in the ſequel of the OH The poet 
here gives us in a few lines the head of the eight 
ſucceeding books; and ſure nothing can be a greater 


inllance of Hamer's art, than his building ſo noble 


an e:lifiee upon ſo {mall a foundation: the plan is 
ſimple and unadorned, but he embelliſhes it with 
all the beauties in nature. 

} This is a noble deſcription of Mercury; the 
verſes are loity and ſonorous. What is here ſaid - 
of the rod of Mercury, is an allegory : it is intended 
to ſhew rhe force of eloquence, which has a power 
to calm, or excite, to raile a paſſion, or compoſe it; 
Mercury is the God of Eloquence, and he mi very 
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That high thro” fields of air his flight ſuſtain _ 

O'er the wide earth, and o'er the boundleſs main. 

He graſps the wand that cauſes ſleep to fly, 

Or in ſoft ſlumber ſeals the wakeful eye: 

Then ſhoots from heav'n to high Pieria's ſteep, 

And ſtoops incumbent on the rolling deep. 

So watry fowl, that ſeek their fiſhy food, * 

With wings expanded o'er the foaming flood, 

Now ſailing ſmooth the level ſurface ſweep, 

Now dip their pinions in the briny deep. 

Thus o'er the world of waters Hermes flew, 

Till now the diſtant ifland roſe in view: 

Then ſwift aſcending from the azure wave, 

He took the path that winded to the cave. 

Large was the grot, in which the nymph he 
found, + 

(The fair-hair'd nymph with ev'ry beauty crown'd) 

dhe ſat and ſung ; the rocks reſound her Jays: 

The cave was brighten'd with a riſing blaze: 

Cedar and frankincenſe, an od'rous pile, 

Flam'd on the hearth, and wide pertum'd the iſle; 

While ſhe with work and ſong the time divides, 

And thro' the loom the golden ſhuttle guides, 


—_— 


Without the grot, a various ſylvan ſcenet 
Appear'd around, and groves of living green ; 
Poplars and alders ever quiv'ring play'd, 

And nodding cypreſs form'd a fragrant ſhade ; 
On whoſe high branches, waving with the florm, 
The birds of broadeſt wing their manſion form, 
The chough, the ſea-mew, the loquacious crow, 
And ſcream aloft, and {kim the dceps below. 
Depending vines the ſhelving cavern fcreen, 
With purple cluſters bluſhing thro' the green. $ 
Four limpid fountains from the cleft diitill, 

And ev'ry fountain pours a ſev'ral rill, b 
In mazy windings wand'ring down the hill: 
Where bloomy racads with vivid greens were crown'd, 
And glowing violets threw odours round. 

A ſcene, where if a God ſhould caſt his ſight, 

A God might gaze, and wander with delight? 

Joy touch'd the meſſenger of heav'n: he itay'd 
Entranc'd, and all the bliſsful haunt ſurvey'd. . 
Him, ent'ring in the cave, Calypſo knew, 

For powers celeſtial to each other's view 

Stand {till confeſt, tho? diſtant far they lie, 

Or habitants of earth, or ſea, or ſky. 


; But 


NOT E S. 

properly be ſaid to cool or in flame the paſſions ac- 
cording to the allegorical ſenſe of theſe expreſſions. 

*I his is a very juſt alluſion ; had the poet com- 
pared Mercury to an eagle, though the compariſon 
had been more noble, yet it had been leſs proper: 
a ſea-fowl moſt properly repreſents the paſſage of a 
Deity over the ſeas; the compariſon being adapted 
to the element. 

+ Homer here introduces an epiſode of Calypſo: 


and as every incident ought to have ſome relation to 


the main deſign of the poem, it may be aſked what | 


relation this bears to the other parts of it? A very 
eſſential one: the ſufferings of LVH are the ſubject 
of the Odyſſey : here we find him incloſed in an 
iſland; all his calamities ariſe from his abſence 
from his on country: Calyp/o then who detains him 
is the cauſe of all his calamities. It is with great 
judgment that the poet feigns him to be reſtrained by 
a Deity, rather than a mortal. It might have ap- 
peared ſomewhat derogatory from the prudence and 
courage of Ulyſſes, not to have been able by art or 
ftrength to have freed himſelf from the power of a 
mortal: but by this conduct the poet at once ex- 
cuſes his hero, and aggravates his misfortune: he is 
detained involuntarily, but it is a Goddeſs who de- 
tains him, and it 1s no difgrace for a man not to be 
able to overpower a Deity. The art of diſguiſe is 
part of the character of Les: now this is implied in 
the name of Calypſo, which ſignifies concealment, or | 


_ 96 


of the Oayſſey. This gives us reaſon to conc 


N OTE 8. 

ſecret, The poet makes his hero ſtay ſeven whole 
years with this Goddeſs; ſhe taught him ſo well, 
that he afterwards loſt no opportunities of putting 
her inſtructions in practice, and does nothing with- 
out diſguiſe. Calypſo was a Goddels, and conſequent- 
ly all human means were inſufficient to deliver 
Ulyſjes. There was therefore a neceſſity to have re- 
courle to the Gods. N 

t It is impoſſible for a painter to draw a more 
admirable rural landſcape : the bower of Calyp/s is 
the principal figure, ſurrounded with a ſhade of dif- 
terent trees: green meadows adorned with flowers, 
beautiful fountains, and vines loaded with cluſters 
of grapes, and birds hovering in the air, are ſeen in 
the livelieſt colours in Homer's poetry. But who- 
ever obſerves the particular trees, plants, birds, &c. 
will find another beauty of propriety in this deſcrip- 
tion, every part being adapted, and the whole ſcene 
drawn agreeable to a country ſituate by the fea. 


from that ifland is fuppoſed to be the latter end 
of autumn, or the beginning of winter; for Calypſo 
is deſcribed as making uſe of a fire; ſo is Arete in 
the ſixth book, and Eumæus and Uly/es in other ke 

ude, 


that the ſummer heats were paſt ; and what makes. 
it ſtill more probable is, that a vine is in this place 
ſaid to be loaded with grapes, which plainly con- 


hnes the ſeaſon of the year to the autumn. 


2 


$ The ſeaſon of the year when Ulyes departed 5 
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But ſad 1 himſelf apart,“ 
Pour'd the big ſorrows of his ſwelling heart; 
All on the lonely ſhore he fat to weep, 
And roll'd his eyes around the reſtleſs deep; 
Tow'rd his lov'd coalt he roll'd his eyes in vain, 
Till dimm'd with riſing grief, they ſtream'd again. 
Now graceful ſeated on her ſhining throne, 
To Hermes thus the nymph divine begun: 
God of the golden wand! on what beheſt 
Arriv'ſt thou here, an unexpected gueſt ? 
Lov'd as thou art, thy free injunctions lay; 
'Tis mine, with joy and duty to obey. 
Till now a ſtranger, in a happy hour 


Approach, and taſte the dainties of my bow'r. 


hus having ſpoke, the nymph the table ſpread, 
(Ambroſial cates, with nectar roſie red) 
Hermes the ho{pitable rite partook, 
Divine refection! then recruited, ſpoke : 

What mov'd this journey from my native ſky, 

A Goddeſs aſks, nor can a God deny: 
Hear then the truth. By mighty Je 's command, 
Unwilling, have I trod this plcaſing land; 
For who, ſelf-mov'd, with weary wing would ſweep 
Such length of ocean and unmeaſur'd deep? 
A world of waters! far from all the ways 
Where men frequent, or ſacred altars blaze. 
But to Jeve's will ſubmiſſion we muſt pay; 
What pow'r ſo great, to dare to diſobey ? 
A man, he ſays, a man relides with thee, 
Of all his kind moſt worn with miſery : 


NOT E s. 

* The poet deſcribes Uly//es abſent from Calypſo, 
to the end that Calypſo might lay a ſceming obliga- 
tion upon Ne, by appearing to diſmiſs him vo- 
luntarily: for Hes being abſent, could not know 
that Mercury had commanded his departure; fo that 
this favour appears to proceed from the ſole kind- 
neſs of the Goddeſs, Or it may be, that —_— 


requires the abſence of Uly/ſes; it the poet had deſ- 


cribed him in the company of Cahſe, it might 
have given ſuſpicion of an amorous diſpoſition, and 


he might ſeem content with his abſence from his 


country: but the very nature of the poem requires 
that he thould be continually endeavouring to return 
to it: the poet therefore with great judgment deſ- 
cribes him agreeably to his character, his mind is 
entirely taken up with his misfortunes, and neglect- 
ing all the 2 which a Goddeſs could confer, 
he entertains himſelf with his own melancholy re- 
fle ctions, ſitting in ſolitude upon the ſea- ſhores. 

T The love of Calypſo to LJiſſes might ſeem too 
bold a fiction, and contrary to all credibility, Hes 


The Greeks (whoſe arms for nine long years employ d 


Their force on Jlion, in the tenth deſtroy'd) 


At length embarking in a luckleſs hour, 

With conqueſt proud, incens'd Minerva's pow'r: 

Hence on the guilty race her vengeance hurl'd 

With ſtorms purſu'd them thro? the liquid world. 

There all his veſſels funk beneath the wave! 

There all his dear companions found their grave! 

Sav'd from the jaws of death by heav'n's decree, 

"The tempeſt drove him to theſe ſhores and thee. 

Him, é now orders to his nativg lands 

Strait to diſmiſs; ſo Deſtiny commands: 

Impatient Fate his near return attends, 

And calls him to his country, and his friends. 
Ev'n to her inmoſt ſoul the Goddeſs ſhook ; 

Then thus her „ and her paſſion broke. 

Ungracious Gods ! with ſpite and envy curſt! 

Still to your own ætherial race the worlt! 

Ye envy mortal and immortal joy, 

Ard love, the only ſweet of life, deſtroy. 

Did ever Goddeſs by her charms engage 

A favour'd mortal, and not feel your rage? 

So when Aurora ſought Orion's love, F 

Her joys diſturb'd your bliſsſul hours above, 

Till in Ortygia, Dian's winged dart 

Had pierc'd the hapleſs hunter to the heart. 

So when the covert of the thrice ear'd field 

Saw ſtately Ceres to her paſlion yield, 

Scarce could /ifion taſte her heav'nly charms, 2 

But Joe's ſwift lightning ſcorch'd him in her arms. 


NOT E 8. 
being a mortal, ſhe a Goddeſs: Homer therefore, to 
ſoften the relation, brings in inflances of the like 
paſſion, in Orion and 25 and by this he fully 


juſtifies his own conduct, the poet being at liberty 


to make uſe of any prevailing ſtory, though it were 


all fable and fiction. But why ſhould the death of 


Orion be here aſcribed to Dianas whereas in other 


places, ſhe is ſaid to exerciſe her power only over 
women? The reaſon is, ſhe flew him for offering 
violence to her chaſtity; for though Homer be ſilent 
about his crime, yet Horace relates it. Another 
reaſon why Aurora is ſaid to be in love with Orion 


is, he was a great hunter, as appears from the 


eleventh book of the Ody//ey; and the morning or 
Aurora is molt favourable to thoſe diverſions. | 
Ceres is here underſtood allegorically, to ſignify 
the earth; laſian was a great huſbandman, and con- 
ſequently Ceres may eaſily be feigned to be in love 
with him: the thunderbolt with which he is lain: 
ſignifies the exceſs of heat, which frequently diſ- 
appoints the hopes of the labourer. | 


And 


| | — : bly 
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And is it now my turn, ye mighty pow'rs! 
Am I the envy of your bliſsful bow'rs ? 
A man, an outcaſt to the ſtorm and wave,“ 
It was my crime to pity, and to ſave ; 
When he who thunders rent his bark in twain, 
And ſunk his brave companions in the main. 
Alone, abandon'd, in mid ocean toſt, 
The ſport of winds, and driv'n from ev'ry coaſt, 
Hither this man of miſeries I led, 
Receiv'd the friendleſ-, and the hungry fed; 
Nay p:omis'd (vainly promis'd !) to beſtow 
Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. 
"Tis paſt and 7ove decrees he ſhall remove; 
Gods as we are, we are but ſlaves to Jove. 
Go then he may (he muſt, if he ordain) 
Try ail thoſe dangers, all thoſe deeps, again. 
But never, never hall Calypſo ſend 
To toils like theſe, her huſband and her friend. 
What ſhips have I, what ſailors to convey, 
What oars to cut the long laborious way ? 
Yet, I'll direct the ſafeſt means to go: 
That laſt advice is all I can beſtow, 

To her, the Pow'r who bears the charming 

rod. 

Diſmiſs the man, nor irritate the God ; 
Prevent the rage of him who reigns above, 
For what ſo dreadful as the wrath of ebe? 
Thus having ſaid, he cut the cleaving ſky, 
And in a moment vaniſh'd from her eye. 


— 
— 


The nymph, obedient to divine command, 

To ſeek Uly/es, pac'd along the ſand, 

Him penſive on the lonely beach the found, 
| With ſtreaming eyes in briny torrents drown'd, 
And inly pining for his native ſhore ; 
For now the ſoit enchantreſs pleas'd no more: 
For now, reluctant, and conſtrain'd by charms, 
Abſent he lay in her deſiring arms, + 
In ſlumber wore the heivy night away, 
On rocks and ſhores conſum'd the tedious day; 
There ſat all deſolate, and ſigh'd alone, 
With echoing ſorrows made the mountains 

roan, 
And roll'd his eyes o'er all the reſtleſs main, 
Till dim'd with riſing grief, they ſtream'd again. 
Here, on his — 4. mood the Goddeſs preſt, 

Approaching ſoſt; and thus the chief addret}. 
Unhappy man! to waſting woes a prey, 


— 


No more in ſorrows languiſh life away: 


Free as the winds I give thee now to rove 
Go, fell the timber of yon lofty grove, 
And form a raft, and build the riling thip, 
Sublime to bear thee o'er the gloomy deep. 
To ſtore the veſlel let the care be mine, 
With water from the rock, and roſy wine, 
And life ſuſtaining bread, and fair array, 


And 2 'rous gales to waft thee on thy way. 
e 


Theſe, if the Gods with my deſires comply, 
(The Gods alas more mighty far than I, 


And 


— — 


NOT ES. 

* Homer in this ſpeech of Calypſo ſhews very 
naturally how paſſion miſguides the underſtanding. 
She views her own cauſe in the moſt advantageous, 
but falſe light, and thence concludes, that iu 
offers a piece of injuſtice in commanding the depar- 
ture of Wies: ſhe tells Mercury, that it is ſhe who 
had preſerved his life, who had entertained him 
with affection, and offered him immortality ; and 
would Jupiter thus repay her tenderneſs to UlyſJes ? 
Would Jupiter force 4 from a place Where no- 
thing was wanting to his happineſs, and expoſe him 
again to the like dangers from which ſhe had pre- 
ſerved him? This was an act of cruelty. But on 
the contrary, ſhe ſpeaks not one- word concerning 
the truth of the cauſe, iE. that the offered violence 
to the inc]:nations of Ulyſſes; that ſhe made him 
miſerable by detaining him, not only from his 
wife, but from his whole dominions ; and never 
conſiders that Abi is juſt in delivering him from 
his to be h his is a very lively, though unhap- 
py picture of human nature, which is too apt to fall 
into error, and then endeavours to jultify an error 
by a ſeeming reaſon. 


„ * 


+ This paſſage has fallen under the ſevere cen- 


** — 


NOTE s. 

ſure of the critics, they condemn it as an act of con- 
jugal infidelity, and a breach of morality in Uly/es : 
it would be ſufficient to anſwer, that a poet is not 
obliged to draw a perfect character in the perſon f 
his — perfection is not to be found in human 

life, and conſequently ought not to be aſcribed to it 
in poetry: neither Achilles nor Aneas are perfect 
characters: Anas in particular is as guilty, with 
reſpect to Did, in the deſertion of her, (for Virgil 
tells us they were married) as Uhyjres can be ima- 
gined to be by the moſt ſevere critic, with re{,et 
to Calypſo. But thoſe who have blamed this paſſage, 
form their judgments from the morality of theſe 
ages, and not from the theology of the ancients : 
polygamy was then allowed, andeven concubinage, 
without being eſteemed any breach of conjugal 
fidelity: if this be not admitted, the heathen FO 
are as guilty as the heathen heroes, and Jupiter and 
Mies are equally criminals. This very paſſage 
ſhews the ſincere affection which Uly//es retained for 
his wile Penel;pe; even a Goddeſs cannot perſuade 
him to forget her; his perſon is in the poxer of 


Calypſo, but his heart is with Penelope. 


— 
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And better ſkill'd in dark events to come) 

In peace del Kon thee at thy native home. | 
ith ſighs, Uly/es heard the words ſhe ſpoke, 

"Then thus his melancholy ſilence broke. * 

Some other motive, Goddeſs ! ſways thy mind, 

2 cloſe deſign, or turn of womankind) 

or my return the end, nor this the way, 

On a ſlight raft to paſs the ſwelling ſea 

Huge, — vaſt! where ſcarce in ſafety ſails 

The beſt built ſhip, tho* Fove inſpire the gales. 

The bold propoſal how ſhall I fulkl ? 

Dark as I am, unconſcious of thy will. 

Swearthen, thou mean'ſt not what my ſoul forebodes; 

Swear, by the ſolemn oath that binds the Gods. 

Him, while he ſpoke, with ſmiles Calypſo ey'd, 

And gently graſp'd his hand, and thus reply'd. 

This ſhews thee, friend, by old experience taught; 

And learn'd in all the wiles of human thought. 

How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wiſe ? 

But hear, O earth, and hear ye ſacred ſkies ! + | 

And thou, O Styx ! whoſe formidable floods 

Glide thro* the thades, and bind th' atteſting Gods! 

No form'd deſign, no meditatedend 

Lurks in the counſel of thy faithful friend; | 


=_ 


Kind the perſuaſion, and ſincere my aim; 
The ſame my practice, were my fate the ſame, 
Heav'n has not curſt me with a heart of ſteel, 
But giv'n the ſenſe, to pity and to feel. 
Thus having ſaid, the Goddeſs march'd before: 


| He trod her footſteps in the ſandy ſhore. 


At the cool cave arriv'd, they took their ſtate; 
He fill'd the throne where Mercury had ſat; 
For him, the nymph a rich repaſt ordains, { 
Such as the mortal life of man ſuſtains ; 
Before herſelf were plac'd the cates divine, 
Ambroſial banquet, and celeſtial wine. 
Their hunger ſatiate, and their thirſt repreſt, 
Thus ſpoke Calypſo to her god-like obey y 
UlyſJes ! (with a ſigh ſhe thus began) 
Oh ſprung from Gods! in wiſdom mote than man! 
Is then thy home the paſſion of thy heart? 


| I hus wilt thou leave me. are we thus to part ? 


Farewel! and ever joyful may'ſt thou be, 

Nor break the e with one thought of me. 

But ah, Ulyſſes wert thou given to know 5 

What Fate yet dooms thee, yet to undergo ; 

Thy heart might ſettle in this ſcene of eaſe, 

And ev'n theſe {lighted charms might learn to pleaſe. 
wil. 


"+ 8 NOTES. | 

* It may be aſked what occaſions this conduct in 
Ulyes ? he has long been deſirous to return to his 
country, why then is he melancholy at the propoſal ' 
of it? This proceeds from Wis apprehenſions of 
inſincerity in 2 ſo: he had long been unable to 
obtain his iiſmiſfion with the moſt urgent intreaties: 
this voluntary kindneſs therefore feems ſufpicious. 
He is ignorant that Fupiter had commanded his de- 
parture, and therefore fears leſt his obſtinate deſtre 
of leaving her ſhould have provoked her to deſtroy 
mim, under a ſhew of complying with his inclina- 
tions. This is an inſtance that Les is not only 
wiſe in extricating himſelf from difficulties, but 
cautious in guarding againſt dangers. 

+. Theoath of Calypſo is introduced with the ut- 
moſt ſolemnity, and is allowed to be an inſtance of | 
true ſublimity. The ancients atteſted all nature in 
their oaths, that all nature might conſpire to puniſh 
their perjuries: | 

$ The paſſion of love is no where deſcribed in all 
Homer, but in this paſſage between ie and 
Ulyes ; and we find that the poet is not unſucceſs. 
ful in drawing the tender, as well as the fiercer 
paſlions. This ſeemingly trifling circumſtance is 
an inſtance of it; love delights to oblige, and the 
leaſt offices receive a value from the perſon who per- 
forms them: this is the reaſon why Calyp/o ſerves 


No. 24. 


NOTES. 

Ulyſſes with her own hands: her damſels attend her, 
but love makes it a pleaſure to her to attend Les. 
Calypſo ſhews more fondneſs for Ulyſſes, than Les 
for Calypſo : indeed Des had been no leſs than 
ſeven years in the favour of that Goddeſs: it was 2 
kind of matrimony, and huſbands arenot altogether 
ſo fond as lovers. But the true reaſon is, a more 
tender behaviour had been contrary to the character 
of Ulyſſes ; it is neceſlary that his ſlay ſhould be by 
conſtraint, that he ſhould continually be endeavour- 
ing to return to his own country; and copſequent- 
ly to have diſcovered too great a degree of ſatisfac- 
tion in any age. Pons. his abſence, had outraged 
his character. His return is the main binge upon 
which the whole Odyſſey turns, and therefore no 
pleaſure, not even a Goddeſs, ought to divert him 
from it. | | 

This is another inftance of the tyranny of the 
paſſion of love: Calypſo had received a command 
to diſmiſs es Mercury had laid before her the 
fatal conſequences of her refuſal, and ſhe had pro- 
miſed to ſend him away; but her love here again 
prevails over her reaſon ; ſhe frames excuſes ſtill to 
detain him, and though ſhe dares not keep him, the 
knows not how to part with him. This is a true 


picture of nature ; love this moment reſolves, the 


next breaks theſe reſolutions: ſhe had promiſed to 


5 H obey 


— 
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A willing Goddeſs and immortal life, 
Might baniſh from thy mind an abſent wife. 
Am inferior to a mortal dame? 
Leſs ſoft my feature, leſs auguſt my frame ? 
Or ſhall the daughters of mankind compare 
Their earth-born beauties with the heav'nly fair? 
Alas! for this (the prudent man replies) 
Againſt Mes ſhall thy anger riſe ? 
Lov'd and ador'd, oh Goddeſs as thou art, 
Forgive the weakneſs of a human heart. 
Tho' well I fee thy graces far above * 
The dear, tho* mortal, object of my love, 
Of youth eternal well the dift'rence know, 
And the ſhort date of fading charms below; 
Yet ev'ry day, while abſent thus J roam, 
t languiſh to return, and die at home. 
Whate'er the Gods ſhall deſtine me to bear 
In the black ocean, or the wat'ry war, 
is mine to maſter with a conſtant mind; 
Inur'd to perils, to the worſt reſign'd. 
By ſeas, by wars, ſo many dangers run, 
Still I can ſuffer, their high will be done! 
Thus white he ſpoke, the beamy ſun deſcends, 
And riſing Night her friendly ſhade extends. 
To the clofe grot the lonely pair remove, 
And ſlept delighted with the pifts of love. 
When roſy morning call'd them from their reſt, 
Mes rob'd him in the cloak and veſt. 
The nymph's fair head a veil tranſparent grac'd, 
Her ſwelling loins a radiant Zone embrac'd 


With flow'rs of gold: an under robe, unbound,, 
In ſnowy waves flow'd glitt'ring on the ground. 
Forth- iſſuing thus, the gave him finſt. to wield 
A weighty axe, with trueſt temper ſteel'd, 
And double-edg*d ; the handle ſmooth and plain, 
Wrought of the clouded olive's eaſy grain ; | 
And next, a wedge to drive with ſweepy ſway :. 
Then to the neighb' ring foreſt led the way. 
On the lone iſland's utmoſt verge there ſtood. 
Of poplars, pines, and firs, a lofty wood, 
Wo: leafleſs ſummits to the ſkies aſpire, 
Scorch'd by. the ſun, or ſear'd by heav'nly fire: 
penny dry'd.) Theſe pointing out to view, 
| Thenymph juſtſhew'dhim, andwithtears withdrew. 
Now toils the hero; trees on trees c erthrowen t 

Fall crackling round him, and the foreſts groan : 
Sudden, full twenty on the plain are ſtrow'd, 
And.lopp'd, and lighten'd of their branchy load.. 
At equal angles theſe diſpos'd to join, 

He ſmooth*d,. and ſquar'd em, by the rule and line. 
(The wimbles for the work Cahpſe found) 

With thofe he pierc*d em, and with clinchers bound. 
Long and capacious as a fhipwright forms 

Some bark's broad bottom to outride the ſtorms, 
So large he built the raft ; then ribb'd it ſtrong 
From ſpace to ſpace, and nail 'd the planks along; 
Theſe form*d the fides : the deck he faſhion'd laſt ;; 
Then o'er the veſſel rais'd the taper maſt, 

With croſſing ſail-yards dancing in the wind; 

And tothe helm the guiding rudder join'd. 
(With 


N OT E:8. 
obey Jupiter, in not detaining Ulyſſes; but ſhe en- 
deavours to perſuade Des not to go away. 

* Uly/Jes Grown great addreſs in this anſwer to 
Calypſo ; he ſoftens the ſeverity of it, by firſt aſking 
a favourable acceptance of what he is about to ſay ; 
he calls her his adored Goddeſs, and places Penelope 
in every degree below the perfections of Calypſo. 
As it is the nature of women not to endure a rival, 
Uly/Jes affigns the deſire of his return to another 
cauſe than the Jove of Penelope, and aſcribes it ſolely 
w the love he bears his country. 

+ This paſſage has fallen under cenſure, as out- 
raging all probability: Raprne believes it to be im- 
poſſible for one man alone to build fo complete a 
veſſel in the compaſs of four days; and perhaps the 
fawe opinion might lead Baſſu into a miſtake,, who 
allows twenty days to Uly/es in building it; he ap- 

lies the word 7wenty to the days, which ought to 
be applied to the trees; for. the poet immediately 
after declares that the whole was completed in the 


ace of four days; neither is there any thing in- 


—— 
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credible in the deſcription. We muſt obſerve, that 
this veſſel is but a fat, or raft; it is true, Le: 
cuts down twenty trees to build it; this may fee 
too great a proviſion of materials for ſo ſmall an un- 
dertaking: but why ſhould we imagine theſe to be 
la» ze trees? the deſcription. plainly ſhews the con- 
t for it had been impoſſible to have felled twen- 
ge trees in the ſpace of four days, much more 
to have built a veſſel proportionable to ſuch materi- 


als: but the veſſel was but ſmall, and conſequently 


ſuch were the trees. Homer calls theſe dry 8rees ; 
this is not inſerted without reaſon, for green wood 
is unfit for navigation. Homer in this paſſage ſnews 
his {kill in mechanics; a ſhipwright could not have 
deſcribed a veſſel more exactly; but what is chiefly 
valuable is the inſight it gives us to what degree this 
art of ſhip-building was then arrived: we find like- 
wiſe what uſe navigators made of aſtronomy in thoſe 
ages; ſo that this paſſage deſerves a double regard, 
as a fine piece of poetry, and a valuable remain ot 
antiquity. 


— 
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With yielding oſiers fenc'd, to break the force 
Of ſurging waves, and ſteer the ſteady courſe) 
Thy toom, Calypſo ! for the future ſails “ 
Supply'd the cloth, capacious of the pales. 

ith ſtays and cordage laſt he rigg'd the ſhip, 
Ap& roll'd on leavers, launch'd her in the deep. 

Four days were paſt, and now the work compleat 
Shone the fifth morn: when from her ſacred feat 
The nymph difmifs'd him, (od'rous garments giv'n, 
And bath'd in fragrant oils that breath'd of heav'n) 
Then fill'd two goat-ſkins with her hands divine, 
With water one, and one with {able wine: 

Of ev'ry kind proviſions heav'd aboard, 

And the full decks with copious viands ſtor'd'; 
The Goddeſs laſt a gentle breeze ſupplies, 

To curl old Ocean, and to warm the ſkies. 

And now rejoicing in the proſp'rous gales, 
With beating heart Unge ſpreads his ſails; + 
Plac'd at the helm he ſat, and mark'd the ſkies, 
Nor clos'd in ſleep his ever-watchful eyes. 

There view'd the Pleads, and the northern team, 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam, 


— 


'To which, around the axle of the ſky 
The bear revolving, points his golden eye; 
Who ſhines exalted on th' etherial plain, 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 
Far on the left thoſe radiant fires to keep 
The nymph directed, as he ſail'd the deep. 
Full ſey'nteen nights he cut the foamy way; þ 
The diſtant land appear'd the following day: 
Then ſwell'd to ſight Phæacia's duſky . 
And woody mountains, half in vapours loſt: 
That lay before him, indiſtinct and vaſt, 
Like a broad ſhield amid the wat'ry waſte. 
But him, thus voyaging the deeps below, 
Fr::m far, on Sahmé's aerial brow, G 
The king of Ocean ſaw, and ſeeing burn'd, 
(From Athizpia's happy climes return'd) 
The raging monarch fhook his azure head, 
And thus in ſecret to his ſoul he ſaid. 
Heav'ns! how uncertain are the pow'rs on high'?” 
Is then revers'd the ſentence of the ſky, 
In one man's favour? while a diſtant gueſt - 
| I ſhar'd ſecure the £Ahigpan feaſt. 
Behold! 


NO T7 ©: $6 

* It is remarkable that Calypſo brings the tools to 
Uly/Jes at ſeveral times: this is another inſtance of 
the nature of love; it ſeeks opportunities to be in 
the company of the. beloved perfon. Calypſo is an 
inſtance of it: ſhe frequently goes away, and fre- 
quently returns: ſhe delays the time, by not bring- 
ing all the implements at once to Ulyſes ; ſo that 
though ſhe cannot divert him from his reſolutions 
of leaving her, yet ſhe protracts his ſtay. 

+ It is obſervable that the poet paſſes over the 
parting of Calypſo and Ulyſſes in filence; he leaves 
it to be imagined” by the reader, and profecutes his 
main action. Nothing but a cold compliment 
could have proceeded from Hes, be being over- 
joyed at the praſpect of returning to his country: 
it was therefore judicious in Homer to omit the re- 
lation ; and not draw 8.06 in tears, and Ces in 
a tranſport of joy. Beſides, it was neceſſary to 
ſhorten the epiſode: the commands of Jupiter were 
immediately to be obeyed; and the ſtory being now 
turned to Uly/es, it was requiſite to put him imme- 
diately upon action, and deſcribe him endeavouring 
to re-eſtabliſh his own affairs, which is the whole 
deſign-of the Odyſſey. 


ꝓ It may ſeem incredible that one perſon ſhould 


be able to manage a veſſel ſeventeen days without 
any aſſiſtance; but we may vindicate Homer by an 
inſtance that very much reſembles this of Uly//es. 
A certain Pamphylian being taken priſoner, and car- 


wed to Tamiathis (afterwards Damietta) in Ægypi, 


| 0 By fÞ i 
continued there ſeveral years. But being continual- - 
ly deſirens to return to his country, he pretends. a 
(Lil in ſea affairs; this ſucceeds, and he is imme- - 
diately employed in maritime buſineſs, and permit- 
ted the liberty to follow it according to his own in-- 
clination, without any inſpection. He made uſe 
of this opportunity, and furniſhing himſelf with a 
ſail, and proviſions for a long voyage, committed 
himſelf to the ſea all alone; he croſſed that vaſt ex- 
tent of waters that lies between Ægypt and Pam 
phylia, and arrived: ſafely in his own country. It 
may not be improper to obſerve, that this deſcrip- 
tion of Ces ſailing alone is a demonſtration of the 
ſmallnefs of his veſſel; for it is impoſſible that a 
large one could be managed by a ſingle perſon. It 
is indeed ſaid that twenty trees were taken down 
for the veſſel, but this does not imply that all the 
trees were made uſe of, but only ſo much of them 
as was neceſſary to his purpoſe. 

The expreſſion of 1\p7une's ſeeing Uhyſes from 
the mountains of Solyme, is to be taken in a general 
ſenſe, and not to denote the Solymean mountains in 
| Piſidia, but other eaſtern mountains that bear the 
fame appellation. In propriety, the Solymeans in- 
habit the ſummits of mount Tayrrs, from Lycia 
even to Pijidia; theſe were very diſtant from the 
paſſage of Neptune from the 2*7hipians, and con- 
ſequently could not be the mountains intended by. 
Homer. | | 
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Bchold how near Pheacia's land he draws! 
The land, athx'd by Fate's eternal laws 
To end his toils. Is then our anger vain ? 
No, if this ſceptre yet commands the main. 

He ſpoke, and high the forky trident hurl'd, ; 
Rolls clouds on clouds, and ſtirs the wat'ry world, 
At once the face of carth and ſea deforms, 

wells all the winds, and-rouzes all the ſtorms. | 

own ruſh'd the night. Eaſt, welt, together roar, 
And ſouth, and north, roll mountains to the ſhore; 
Then ſhook the hero, to deſpair reſign'd, | 
N 


And queſtion'd thus his yet unconquer'd mind. 
Wretch that I am! what farther Fates attend 
This life of toils, and what my deſtin'd end? 
Too well alas! the ifland Goddeſs knew, 
On the black ſea what perils ſhould enſue. 
New horrors now this deſtin'd head encloſe ; | 
Unfill'd is yet the meaſure of my woes. | 
With what a cloud the brows of heav'n are 
crown'd? 
What raging winds? what roaring waters round? 


"Tis Fove himſelf the {welling tempeſt rears; | 


Death, preſent death on ev'ry fide appears. 
Happy! thrice happy! who in battle flain“ 
Prelt in Atrides' cauſe the Trejan plain: 

Oh! had I dy'd before that well-fought wall; 
Had ſome diſtinguiſh'd day renown'd my fall; 
(Such as was that, when ſhow'rs of jav'lins fled F 
From conqu'ring- Try around Achilles dead) 

All Greece had paid my folemn fun'rals then, 
And ſpread my glory with the ſons of men. 


"s a. — 
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A ſhameful fate now hides my hapleſs head, 
Unwept, un-noted, and for ever dead! | 

A mighty wave ruſh'd o'er him as he ſpoke, 
The raft it cover'd, and the maſt it broke; 
Swept from the deck, and from the rudder torn, 
Far on the ſwelling ſurge the chief was borne: 
While by the howling tempeſt rent in twain 
Flew fail and ſail-yards rattling o'er the main. 


Long preſs'd he heav'd beneath the weighty wave, 


Clogg'd by the cumbrous veſt Calypſo gave : 
At length emerging, from his noſtrils wide 
And guſhing mouth, effus'd the briny tide. 


| Evn then, not mindleſs of his laſt retreat, 


He ſeiz'd the raft, and leapt into his ſeat, 
dtrong with the fear of death. The rolling flood 


Now here, now there, impell'd the floating wood. 


As when a heap of gather'd thorns is caſt 
Now to, now fro, before th' autumnal blaſt ; 
Together clung, it rolls around the- field; 


So roll'd the float, and ſo it's texture held: 


And now the eaſt the foamy floods obey, 
And now the weſt-wind whirls it o'er the ſea. 
The wand'ring chief, with toils on toils oppreſt, } 


| And now the ſouth, and now the north, bear ſ * 


Leucolhea ſaw, and pity touch'd her breaſt ; 
1 (Herſelf a mortal once, of Gadmus' ſtrain, 
| But now an azure ſiſter of the main) 
| Switt as a ſea-mew ſpringing from the flood, 


All radiant on the raft the Goddeſs {ſtood : 
Thenthusaddreſs'd him. Thou, whom heav*ndecrees 
To Neptune's wrath, ſtern tyrant of the ſeas, 


(Unequal 


„ 8--0-3-8 

* Plutarch in his Sympsſtacs relates a memorable 
ſtory concerning Memmius, the Roman general: 
when he had ſacked the city Corinth, and made 
{laves of thoſe who ſurvived the ruin of it, he com- 
manded one of the youths of a liberal education to 
write down ſome ſentence in his preſence, accord- 
ing to his own inclinations. The youth immediately 
wrote this paſſage from Homer. . | | 

Happy! thrice kappy! who in battle ſlain, | 

Preſi in Atrides' cauſe the Trojan plain. 
Memmius immediately burſt into tears, and gave the 
youth and all his relations their liberty. 

+ Theſe words have relation to an action, no 
were deſcribed in the Jiad or OdyJey. When Achil- 
les was flain by the treachery of Paris, the Trans 
made a ſally to gain his body, but Ulyſſes carried it 
off upon his ſhoulders, while Ajax protected him 
with his ſhicld. The war of Trey is not the ſub- 
ject of the /lzad, and therefore relates not the 
death of Achilles; but Hamer inſerts many actions in 


the Odyſſey, which are the ſequel of the ſtory of the 


NOTES. 
Iliad. This conduct has a very happy effect; he 
aggrandizes the character of Ulyſſes by theſe ſhort 
hiſtories, and has found out the way to make him 
pratſe himſelf, without vanity. 

+ It is not probable that Ulyſſes could eſcape ſo 
great a danger by his own ſtrength alone; and there- 
fore the poet introduces Leucothea, to aſſiſt in his 
preſervation. But it may be aſked, if this is not 
contradictory to the command of Jupiter in the be- 
ginning of this book? Ces is there forbid all aſ- 
ſiſtance either from man or Gods: whence then is 
it that Leucoſhea preſerves him? The former paſſage 
is to be underſtood to imply an interdiction only of 
all aſſiſtance till UM et was ſhipwrecked; he was 
to ſuffer, not to die: thus Pallas afterwards calms 
the ſtorm ; ſhe may be imagined to have a power 
over the winds, as ſhe is the daughter of Jupiler, 
who denotes the air. Here Leucothea is very pro- 
perly introduced to preſerve es, ſhe is a Sea- 


1 Goddeſs, and had been a mortal, and therefore in- 


tereſts herſelf in the cauſe of a mortal. 
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reat as he is, ſuch virtue ſhall devour. 
What I ſuggeſt thy wiſdom will perform ; 
Forſake thy float, and leave it to the ſtorm ; 
Strip off thy garments; Neptune's fury brave 
With naked ſtrength, and plunge into the wave. 
To reach Phaeacia all thy nerves extend, 
There Fate decrees thy miſeries ſhall end. 
This heav'nly ſcarf beneath thy boſom bind, * 
And live; give all thy terrors to the wind. 
Soon as thy arms the happy ſhore ſhall gain, 
Return the gift, and caſt it in the main; 
Obſerve my orders, and with heed obey, 


. Calt.it far off, and turn thy eyes away. 


With that, her hand the ſacred veil beſtows, 

Then down the deeps ſhe div'd from whence ſhe 
role : N 

A moment ſnatch'd the ſhining form away, 

And all was cover'd with the curling ſea. 

Struck with arhaze, yet itill to doubt inclin'd, 
He ſtands ſuſpended, and explores his mind. 
What ſhall I do? Unhappy me! who knows 
But other Gods intend me other woes t 
Whoe'er thou art, I ſhall not blindly join+ 
Thy l-aded reaion, but coalult with mine: 

For "A in ken appears that diſtant ile 
Thy voice foretels me ſhall conclude my toi]. 
Thus then 1 judge; while yet the planks ſuſtain 
The wild waves fury, here I fix'd rem ain: 

But when their texture to the tempeſt yields, 

J launch advent'rous on the liquid fields, 


—— 
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Like a black ſheet the whelming billows ſpread, 


Join to the help of Gods the ſtrength of man, 

And take this method, ſince the belt I can. 
While thus his thoughts an anxious council hold, 

The ragingGod a wat'ry mountain rol''d ; 


urſt o'er the float, and thundei'd on his head. 
Planks, beams, diſ-parted fly : the fcatter'd wood 
Rolls diverſe, and in fragments ſtrows the flood. 
So the rude Bexeas, o'er the field new ſhorn, 
1 ofles and drives the ſcatter'd heaps of corn. 

And now a ſingle beam the chief beſtrides ; 
There, pois'd a while above the bounding tides, 

His limbs diſcumbers of the clinging veſt, 

And binds the ſacred cincture round his breaſt : 
Then prone on Ocean in a moment flung, 
Stretch'd wide his eager arms, and {hot the ſcas along, 
All naked now, on heaving billows laid, 

Stern Neptune ey'd him, and contemptuous ſaid : 

Go, learn'd in woes, and other woes eſſay! 
Go, wander helpleſs on the wat'ry way: 
Thus, thus find out the deſtin'd ſhore, and then 
(If we ordains it) mix with happier men. 
Whate'er thy Fate, the ills our u rath could raiſe 
Shall laſt remember'd in thy beſt of days. 
TT his ſaid, his ſea-green iteeds divide the foam, 
And reach high Age and the tow'ry dome. 
| Now, ſcarce withdrawn the fierce earth-ſhaking 
Pow'r, 

| A daughter Pallas watch'd the ſav'ring hour, 
Back to their caves ſhe bade the winds to fly, 
And hufh'd the bluft ring brethren of the ſky. 


The 


N O TES. | 

* This paſſage may ſcem extraordinary, and the 
poet be thought to preſerve Uly/es by incredible 
means. What virtue could there be in this ſcarf 
againſt the violence of ſtorms? It is evident that the 
belief of the power of amulets or charms prevailed 
in the times of Hemer, thus Moly is uſed b Ulyſſes 
as a preſervative againſt faſcination, and ſome charm 
may be ſuppoſed to be implied in the Zone or Cæſtus 
of Venus. Thus Ulyſſes may be imagined to have 
worn a ſcarf, or cincture, as a preſervative againſt 
the perils of the ſea, They conſecrated anciently - 
V-ativa, as tablets, &c. in the temples of their Gods: 
ſo Ulyſes, wearing a zone conſecrated to Leucothea, 
may be ſaid to receive it from the hands of that 
Goddeſs. Leucothea did not appear in the form of 
a bird, for then how ſhould ſhe ſpeak, or how bring 
this cincture of ſcarf? The expreſſion has relation 
only to the manner of her riſing out of the ſea, and 
deſcending into it; the action, not the perſon, is 
intended to be repreſented. Thus Minerva is ſaid 

Ne. 24. 


i 
in the Odiſſey, to fly away, not in the form, but with 
the ſw:!ftneſs of an eagle. | 

+ This paſſage is a leſſon to inſtruct us, that 
ſecond reflections are preferable to our firſt thoughts; 
and the poet maintains the character of Les by 
deſcribing him thus doubtful and cautious. But is 
not Uly/es too incredulous, who will not believe a 
Goddels? and difobedient to her, by not commit- 
ting himſelf to the ſeas? Leucothea does not con— 
fine Uly/es to an immediate compliance with her in- 
junctions: ſhe commands him to forſake tic raft, 
but leaves the time to his owndiſcretion :; and Uhy/s 
might very Ju be {omewhat incredulous, when 
he knew that Neptune wis his enemy, and contriv- 
ing his deſtruction. The doubts therefore of Ce 
are the doubts of a wiſe man: but then, is not Cs 
deſcribed with a greater degree of prudence, than t. e 
Goddefs ? ſhe commands fim to leave the raft, he 
chuſes to make uſe of it till he arrives nearer the 
ſhores, The command of Leucothea was general, 
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The drier blaſts alone of Bortas ſway, 

And bear him ſoft on broken waves away; 
With gentle force impelling to that ſhore, 
Where Fate has deſtin'd he ſhall-toil no more. 


— — 


And ſees (and labours onward as he ſees) 

The riſing foreſts, and the tufted trees. 1 
And now, as near approaching as the ſound © 
Of human voice the liſt'ning ear may wound, 


And now two nights, and now two days were paſt,* Þ Amidſt the rocks he hears a hollow roar 


Since wide he wander'd on the wat'ry waſle; 

Heav'd on the ſurge with intermitting breath, 

And hourly panting in the arms of death. 

The third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main; 

Then glaſſy fmooth lay all the qiquid plain, 

The winds were huſh, the billows __ curl'd, 

And a dead filence {LiIÞ'd the wat'ry world. 

When lifted on a ridgy wave, he ſpies 

The land at diſtance, and with ſharpen'd eyes. 

As pious children joy with vaſt delight + 

When a lov'd fire revives before their fight, 

Who ling'ring long has call'd on death in vain, 

ix'd by ſome Dæmon to his bed of pain, 3 

Till heav'n by miracle his life reſtore) - 


So joys Uly/Jes at th* appearing ſhore 


Of murm'ring ſurges breaking on the ſhore : 
Nor peaceful port was there, nor winding bay, 
To ſhield the veſſel from the rolling fea, | 


But cliffs, and ſhaggy ſhores, a dreadful ſight! 


All rough with rocks, with foamy billows white. 

; Fear ſeiz'd his flacken'd limbs and beating heart; 

As thus he commun'd with his ſoul apart. N 
Ah me! when o'er a length of waters toſt;$- 

; Theſe eyes at laſt behold th* unhop'd-for coaſt, 

No port receives me from the angry main, | 

But the loud deeps demand me back again. 

Above, ſharp rocks forbid acceſs; around 

; Roar the wild waves; beneath, is ſea profound! 

No footing ſure affords the faithleſs ſand, 

To ſtem too rapid, and too deep to ſtand. 


1f 


p NOTE S. 
and left the manner of the execution of it to his own 
prudence. | 

* It may be thought incredible that any perſon 
ſhould be able to contend ſo long with a violent 
{torm, and at laſt ſurvive it: it is allowed that this 
could ſcarce be done by the natural ſtrength of 
Ulyſſes ; but the poet has ſoftened the narration, by 
aſcribing his preſervation to the cincture of Leuco- 
thea. The poet likewiſe very judiciouſly removes 

eptwne, that UlyJes may not appear to be preſerved 
againſt the power of that God; and to reconcile it 
intirely to credibility, he introduces Pallas who 
_ calms the winds and compoſes the waves, to make 

way for his preſervation. 1 5 1 | 
| + This is a very beautiful compariſon, and well 
adapted to the occaſion. We miſtake the intention 
of it, if we imagine that Homer intended to com- 
pare the perfen of Ulyſſes to theſe chiidren: it is in- 
troduced ſolely to expreſs the joy which he con- 
ceives at the ſight of land. If we look. upon it in 
any other view, the reſemblance is loſt; for the 
children ſuffer not themſelves, but Mes is in the 
utmoſt diſtreſs. Theſe images drawn from common 
life are particularly affecting; they have relation to 
every man, as every man may poſſibly be in ſuch 
circumſtances : other images may be more noble, 

and yet leſs pleaſing ; they may raiſe our admiration, 
but thoſe engage our affections. | 

+ It was a prevailing opinion among the an- 
cients, that the Gods were the authors of all diſeaſes 
incident to mankind. Hippocrates himſelf confeſſes 
that he had found ſome diſtempers, in. which the 

2 
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NOTE Ss. | 

hand of the Gods was manifeſt, In this place this 
aſſertion has a peculiar beauty; it ſhews that tlie 
' malady was not contracted by any vice of the father, 
but inflicted by an evil Dæmon. Nothing is more 
evident, than that every perſon was ſuppoſed by the 
ancients to have a good and a bad Dæmon attend- 
ing him; what the Greeks called a Dæmon, the 

Romans named a Genius, In the ſecond book of the 

Hliad the word is uſed both in a good and bad ſenſe ; 
when Uly/es addreſſes himſelf to any pers the 

army, he mentions it in the better ſenſe; and im- 

mediately afterwards he uſes it to denote a coward. 

This is a ſtrong evidence, that the notion of a good 

and bad Dæmon was believed in the days of Hamer. 
'$ UlyſJes in this place calls as it were a council in 


| his own breaſt; conſiders his _—__ and how: to 


free himſelf from it. But it may be aſked if it be 
probable that he ſhould have leifure for ſuch a con- 
ſultation, in the time of ſuch imminent danger? 
The anſwer is, that nothing could be more happily 
imagined, to exalt his character: he is drawn wit 

a great preſence of mind, in the moſt defperate cir- 
cumſtances: fear does: not prevail over his reaſon: 
his wiſdom dictates the means of his preſervation ; 
and his bravery of ſpirit ſupports him in the accom- 
pliſhment of it. The poet is alſo very judicious in 
the management of the ſpeech : it is conciſe, and 
therefore proper to the occaſion, there being no 
leiſure for prolixity; every image is drawn from the 
ſituation of the place, and his preſent condition; he 
follows nature, and nature is the foundation of true 
poetry. g 
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If here I enter, my efforts are vain, ; 
Daſh'd on the cliffs, or heav'd into the main; 
Or round the ifland if my courſe I bend, 
Where the ports open, or the ſhores deſcend, 
Back to the ſeas the rolling ſurge may ſweep, 
And bury all my hopes beneath the deep. 
Or ſome enormous whale the God may ſend, 

For many ſuch on Amphitrite attend) 
os well the turns of mortal chance I know, 
And hate relentleſs of my heav*nly foe. | 

While thus he thought, a monſt'rous wave up-bore 

The chief, and daſh'd him on the craggy ſhore : 
Torn was his ſkin, nor had the ribs been whole, 
But inſtant Pallas enter'd in his ſoul. 
Cloſe to the cliff with both his hands he clung, | 
And ſtuck adherent; and ſuſpended = 17 
Till the huge ſurge roll'd off. Then baek ward ſweep 
The refluent tides, and plunge him in the deep. 

As when the Polypus from forth his cave“ 
Torn with full free, reluctant beats the wave, 
His ragged claws are ſtuck with ſtones arid ſands; 
So the rough rock had thagg'd Ulyſſes hands. 
And now had periſh'd, whelm'd beneath the main, 
Th' unhappy man; ev'n Fate had been in vain: 
But all ſubduing Pallas lent her pow'r, 

And prudence Bv'd-him in the needful hour, 
Beyond the beating ſurge his courſe he bore, 

A wider circle, but in ſight of ſhore) 

ith longing eyes, obſerving, to ſurvey 

Some ſmooth aſcent, or ſafe-ſequeſter'd bay. 


Between the parting rocks at length he ſpy'd 
A falling ſtream with gentler waters glide; 
Where to the ſeas the ſhelving ſhore declin'd, 
And form'd a bay, impervious to the wind. 
To this calm port the glad Uly/es preſt, 
And hail'd the river, and it's God addreſt. 
Whoe'er thou art, before whoſe ſtreams unknown 
I bend, a ſuppliant at thy wat'ry throne, 
Hear, azure king! nor let me fly in vain 
Lo thee from Ne and the raging main. 
Heav'n hears and pities hapleſs men like me, 
Fer ſacred ev'n to Gods is miſery: + 
Let ther. thy waters give the weary reſt, 
Aud fave a ſuppliant, and a man diſtreſt. 
He pray'd, and ſtrait the gentle ſtream ſubſides, 
Detains the ruſhing current of his tides, 
Before the wandꝰ rer ſmooths the wat'ry way, { 
And ſoft receives him from the rolling ſea; 
That moment, ſainting as he touch'd the ſhore, 
He drapt his ſinewy arms: his knees no more 
Perform'd their office, or his weight upheld: 
His ſwoln heart heav'd; his bloated body ſwell'd; 
F rom mouth and noſe the briny torrent ran; 
And loft in laſſitude lay all the man, 
Depriv'd of voice, of motion, and of breath : 
The ſoul ſcarce waking, in the arms of death. 
Soon as warm life it's wonted office found, 
The mindful chief Leurotheu's ſcarf unbound; 
Obſervant of her word, he turn'd aſide 
His head, and caſt it on the rolling tide. 


ä — 


— —— * ad. — 


| NOTES. 
_ * It is very ſurprizing to ſee the prodigious 
variety with which Homer enlivens his poetry : be 
riſes or falls as his ſubject leads him, and finds allu- 
ſions proper to repreſent an hero in battle, or _ 
ſon in calamity. We have here an inſtance of it; 
he compares Ulyſſes to a Polypus ; the ſimilitude is 
ſuited to the element, and to the conditicns of the 
perſon. It is obſervable, that this is the only full 
deſcription of a perſon ſhipwrecked in all his poems: 
he therefore gives a looſe to his imagination, and 
enlarges upon it very copiouſly, There appears a 
ſurprizing fertility of invention through-the whole of 
it: in what a variety of attitudes is M drawn, 
during the ſtorm, and at his eſcape from it? His ſo- 
liloquies in the turns of his. condition, while: he is 
ſometimes almoſt out of danger, and then again in- 
volved in new difficulties, engage our hopes and. 
fears. He ennobles the whole by his machinery, 
and Neptune, Pallas, and Leucothea intereſt themſelves | 
in his [afery or deſtruction. He has likewiſe choſen | 
the-moſt proper occaſion for a copious deſcription ; 


there is leifure for it, The propoſition of the 


| 


X NOTE s. | 
poem requires him to deſcribe a man of ſufferings 


calamities, and ' deſcribes them largely, to ſhew at 


and patience under it. X | 
F This expreſſion is bold, yet reconcilable to 
truth: heaven in reality has regard to the miſery and 
affliction of good men, and at laſt delivers them from 
it. Miſery is not always a puniſhment, but ſome- 
times a trial: this is agreeable to true theology, 
Such pallages as theſe are bold yet beautiful. 
Poetry animates every thing, and turns rivers into 
Gods. But what occaſion is there for the interven- 
tion of this River-God to ſmooth the waters, when 
Pallas had already compoſed both the ſeas and the 
ſtorms? The words in the original ſolve the objec- 
tion, he ſmaathed the way before him, that is, his own 
current; the actions therefore are different; Pallas 
gives a general calmneſs to the ſea, the River-God 
to his own current. 


Behind | 


in the perſon of Ulyſſes : he therefore no ſooner in- | 
troduces him, but he throws him into the utmoſt 


once the greatneſs of his diſtrefs, and his wiſdom | 
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Behind him far, upon the purple waves 
The waters waft it, and the nymph receives. 
Now parting from the ſtream, Uly/es found 
A moſſy bank with pliant ruſhes crown'd; 
The bank he preſs'd, and gently kiſs'd the ground; 
Where on the flow'ry herb as ſoft he lay, 
'T bus to his ſoul the free began to ſay: 
What will ye next ordain, ye pow'rs on high! 
And yet, ah yet, what fates are we to try? 
Here by the ſtream, if I the night out-wear, 
Thus ſpent already, how ſhall nature bear 
The dews deſcending, and nocturnal air? 
Or chilly vapours breathing from the flood 
When morning riſes? If I take the wood, 
And in thick ſhelter of innum*rous boughs 
Enjoy the comfort gentle ſleep allows; 
Tho? fenc'd from cold, and tho* my toil be paſt, 
What ſavage beaſts may wander in the waſte ? 
Perhaps I yet may fall a bloody prey 
To prowling bears, or lions'in their way. 
Thus long debating in himſelf he ſtood: 
At length he took the paſſage to the wood, 
Whoſe ſhady horrors on a riſing brow | 
Wav'd high, and frown'd upon the ſtream below. 


— 


There grew two olives, cloſeſt of the grove, 
With roots intwin'd, and branches inter wove ; 
Alike their leaves, but not alike they ſmil'd 
With ſiſter-fruits; one fertile, one was wild. 
Nor here the ſun's meridian ray had pow'r, 
Nor wind ſharp-piercing, nor the ruſhing ſhow'r; 
The verdant arch ſo cloſe It's texture kept: 
Beneath this covert, great yes crept. 
Of gather'd leaves an ample bed he made, 
3 ſtrown by tempeſt thro' the bow'ry ſhade) 
here three at leaſt might winter's cold defy, 
Tho” Boreas rag'd along th' inclement {ky : 
This ſtore, with joy the patient hero found, 
And funk amidit *em, heap'd the leaves around. 
As ſome poor peaſant, fated to reſide * | 
Remote — neighbours in a foreſt wide, 
Studious to ſave what human wants require, 
In embers heap'd, preſerves the ſeeds of fire : 
Hid in dry foliage thus Ces lies, 
Till Pallas pour'd ſoft ſlumbers on his eyes; 
And golden dreams (the gift of ſweet repoſe) 
Lull'd all his cares, and baniſh'd all his woes. 


NOTE S. 

* Homer is very happy in giving dignity to low 
images. What can be more unpromiling than this 
compariſon, and what more ſucceſsfully executed? 
Ulyſſes, in whom remains as is were but a ſpark of 
life, the vital heat being extinguiſhed by the ſhip- 
wreck, is very juſtly compared to a brand, that re- 
tains only ſome ſmall remains of fire; the leaves 
that cover Uly/es, are repreſented by the embers, 
and the preſervation of the fire all night, paints the 
revival of his ſpirits by the repoſe of the night. 
There is an air of credibility to the alluſion, as if 
it had really been drawn from ſome particular ob- 


— 


interview between Calypſo and 


— 


5 SCOSTL 4 4 
ſervation; a perſon that lives in a deſert being- 
obliged to ſuch circumſtantial. cares where it is 
impoſſible to have a ſupply, for want of neigh- 
bours. . ; 
This book begins with the ſeventh day, and 
comprehends the | "ap of twenty · five days; the firſt 
of which is taken up in the meſſage of Mercury, and 
Mes the four 
following in the building of the veſſel ; eighteen 
before the ſtorm and two after it. So that one and 
thirty days are compleated, ſince the opening of the 
poem. 


— — 
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The SIXTH BOOK of the ODYSSEY. 


A R G U 


M E N x. 


Pallas appearing in a dream te Nauſicaa, (the daughter of Alcinous, king Phæacia) commands her to deſcend 


to the river, and waſh the robes of ſtate, in preparation to her nuptials. 5 
the river; where, while the garments are ſpread on the bank, they divert themſelves in HOW 


Nauſicaa goes with her handmaids 15 
Thetr voices 


awake Ulyſſes, whs addreſſing himſelf to the princeſs, is by her relieved and clathed, and receives directions in 


what manner to apply lo the king and queen of the iſland. 


\ N THILE thus the weary wand' rer ſunk to reſt, 

And peaceful ſlumbers calm'd his anxious 
breaſt; 

The martial Maid from heav'n's aerial height 

Swift to Pheacia wing'd her rapid flight, 

In elder times the ſoft Phaacian train 

In eaſe pofleſt the wide Hyperian plain; 

Till the Oclapean race in arms aroſe, 

A lawleſs nation of gigantic foes : 

Then great Nauſithous from Hyperia far 

Thro' ſeas retreating from the found of war, 


The recreant nation to fair Scheria led, 
Where never ſcience rear'd her laurel'd head : * 
There round his tribes a ſtrength of wall he rais'd, 
To heav'n the glitt'ring domes and temples blaz'd ; 
Juſt to his realms, he parted grounds from grounds, 
And ſhar'd the lands, and gave the lands their 

bounds. 
Now in the ſilent grave the monarch lay, 
And wiſe Alcinous Pell the regal ſway. 

To his high palace thro? the fields of air 
The Goddeſs ſhot; Ces was her care. 
There 


„ „ 


NOTE 8s. C 

*The Phæacians having a great ſhare in the ſuc- 
ceeding parts of the Odyſſey, it may not be improper 
to enlarge upon their character. Homer has here 
deſcribed them very diſtinctly: he is to make ule of 
the Pheacians to convey U es to his country, he 
therefore by this ſhort character, gives the reader 
ſuch an image of them, that he is not ſurprized at 
their credulity and ſimplicity, in believing all thoſe 
fabulous recitals which Ces makes in the progreſs 
of the poem. The place likewiſe in which he 
deſcribes them is well choſen; it is before they enter 
upon action, and by this method we know what to | 

No. 24. 


. | 
expect from them, and ſee how every action is pa- 
turally ſuited to their character. The poet has in- 
ſerted this verſe with great judgment: Uly//es knew 
that the Pheactians were {imple and creduſous; and 
that they had all the qualities of a lazy people, who 
admire nothing ſo much as romantic adventurcs : 
he therefore pleaſes them by recitals ſuited to their 
own humour: but even here the poet is not un— 


"mindful of his more underſtanding readers, and the 


truth intended to be taught by way of moral is, that 
a ſoft and effeminate life breaks the ſpirit, and re- 
ders it incapable of manly ſentiments or actions. 


5 
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There as the night in ſilence roll'd away, 

A heav'n of charms divine Nauficaa lay: 

'Thro the thick gloom the ſhining portals blaze; 

Twonymphstheportalsguard, each nymphaGrace.* 

Light as the viewleſs air, the warrior Maid 

Glides thro” the valves, and hovers round her head ; 

A fav'rite virgin's blooming form ſhe took, 

From Dymas ſprung, and thus the viſion ſpoke : 
Oh indolent! to waſte thy hours away ! 

And ſleep'ſt thou, careleſs of the bridal day? 

Thy ſpouſal ornament neglected lies; 

Ariſe, prepare the bridal train, ariſe lx 

A juſt applauſe the cares of dreſs impart, t 

And give ſoft tranſport to a parent's heart. 

Haſte, to the limpid ſtream direct thy way, 

When the gay morn unveils her ſmiling ray: $ 

Haſte to te ſtream ! companion of thy care, 

Lo I thy ſteps attend, thy labours ſhare. 

Virgin awake ! the marriage-hour is nigh, 

See! from their thrones thy Kindred morarchs figh! 

The royal car at early dawn obtain, 

And order mules obedient to the rein; 


— 


For rough the way, and diſtant rolls the wave 
Where their fair veſts Pheacian virgins lave. 
In pomp ride forth ; for pomp becomes the great, 
And majeſty derives a grace from ſtate. 

Then to the palaces of heav'n ſhe ſails, 
Incumbent on the wings of wafting gales : 
The ſeat of Gods, the regions mild of peace, 
Full joy, and calm eternity of eaſo. 
There no rude winds preſume to ſhake the ſkies, 
No rains deſcend, no ſnowy vapours riſe; 
But on immortal thrones the bleſt repoſe : 
The firmament with living ſplendors glows. 
Hither the Goddeſs wing'd th' aerial way, 
Thro' heav'n's eternal gates that blaz'd with 

day. 

Now _ her roſy car Aurora ſhed 
The dawn, and all the orient flam'd with red, 
Uproſe the virgin with the morning light, 
Obedient to the viſion of the night. 
The queen ſhe ſought: the queen her hours be- 
| {tow*d | 
In curious works; the whirling ſpindle glow'd 
With 


** 


NOTE S. 

* The poet celebrates the beauty of theſe two 
attending virgins to raiſe their characters, that they 
may not be etteemed common ſervants, or the poet 
thought extravagant when he compares Nauſicaa 
and her damſels to Diana and her nymphs. The 
judgment with which he introduces the viſion is re- 
markable: in the /rad, when he is to give an air 
of importance to his viſion, he clothes it in the like- 
neſs of Neftsr, the wiſcit perſon of the army; a 
man of leſs conſideration had been unſuitable to the 
greatneſs of the occaſion, which was to perſuade 
kings and heroes, Here the poet fends a viſion to 
a young lady, under the reſemblance of a young 
lady : he adapts the circumſtances to the perſon, 
and deſcribes the whole with an agreeable +7 nga + 

+ Here is a remarkable cuſtom of antiquity. It 
was uſual for the bride to give changes of dreſs to 
the friends of the bridegroom at the celebration of 
the marriage, and Homer directly affirms it. 

What we would chiefly obſerve Rere is the pro- 
priety with which this commendation of dreſs is in- 
troduced; it is put into the mouth of a young lady, 
(for fo Pallas appears to be) to whole character it 
is ſuitable to delight in ornament. It likewiſe agrees 
very well with the deſcription of the Phæacians, 
whoſe chief happineſs conſiſted in dancing, drefling, 
ſinging, &c. Such a commendation of ornament 
would have been improper in the mouth of a phi- 
loſopher, but beautiful when ſpoken by a young 
lady to Alcinous. 


— 


” 


NOTE S. 

$ This paſſage has not eſcaped the raillery of the 
critics; 1 ſay they, brings the Goddeſs of 
Wiſdom down from heaven, only to adviſe Nauficaa 
to make haſte to waſh her cloaths againſt her wed- 
ding: what neceſſity is there for a conduct ſo ex- 
traordinary upon ſo trivial an occaſion? This ob- 
jection is ſufficiently anſwered by obſerving, that 
the poet very _— brings about the ſafety of 
Ulyjes by it; the action of the walhing is the 
means, the protection of Uly//es the end of the 
deſcent of that Goddeſs; ſo that ſhe is not introdu- 
ced lightly, or without contributing to an important 
action: and it muſt be allowed, that the means 
made uſe of are very natural ; they grow out of the 
occaſion, and at once give the fable a poetical turn, 
and an air of probability. It has been further ob- 
jected, that the poet gives an unworthy employ- 
ment to Nauficaa, the daughter of a king; but ſuch 
critics form their idea of ancient, from modern 
greatnefs : it would be now a meannefs to deſcribe 
a perſon of quality thus employed, becauſe cuſtom 
has made it the work of perſons of low condition: 
it would be now thought- diſhonourable for a lady 
of high ſtation to attend the flocks; yet we find in 
the moſt ancient hiſtory extant, that the daughters 
of Laban and Fethro, perſons of power and dil- 
tinction, were fo employed, without any diſhonour 
to their quality. In ſhort, theſe paſſages are to be 
looked upon as exact pictures of the old world, and 
conſequently as valuable remains of antiquity. 
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With crimfon threads, while buſy damſels cull “ 
The ſnowy fleece, or twiſt the purpled wool. 
Meanwhile Pheacia's peers in council fat; 
From his high dome the king deſcends in ſtate, 
Then with a filial awe the royal maid 
Approach'd him paſſing, and ſubmiſſive faid : 
Will my dread fire his car regardful deign, 
And may his child the royal car obtain? 
Say, with thy garments ſhall I bend my way 
Where thro” the vales the mazy waters (tray ? 
A dignity of drefs adorns the great, 
And kings draw luſtre from the robe of ſtate. 
Five ſons thou haſt ; three wait the bridal day, 
And ſpotleſs robes become the young and 175 a 
So when with praiſe amid the dance they ſhine, 
By theſe my cares adorn'd, that praiſe is mine. 
Thus ſhe : but bluſhes ill reſtrain'd betray 
Her thoughts intentive on the bridal day: 
The conſcious fire the dawning bluſh ſurvey'd, 
And ſmiling, thus beſpoke the blooming maid. 
My child, my darling joy, the car receive ; 
That, and whate'er our daughter aſks, we give. 
Swift at the royal nod th' attending train 
The car prepare, the mules inceſſant rein. 
The blooming virgin with diſpatchful cares 
Tunics, and ſtoles, and robes imperial bears. t 
The queen, aſſiduous, to her train aſſigns 
The ſumptuous viands, and the flav'rous wines. 
The train prepare a cruiſe of curious mould, 
A cruiſe of fragrance, form'd of burnith'd gold; 
Odour divine! whoſe ſoft refreſhing ſtreams 
Sleck the ſmooth ſkin, and ſcent the ſnowy limbs. 


Now mounting the gay feat, the ſilken reins | 
Shine in her hand : along the founding plains 
Swift fly the mules : nor rode the nymph alone, 
Around, a beavy of bright damfels thone. 

They ſeek the ciſterns where Pheacran dames 
Waſh their fair garments in the limpid ſtreams; 
Where gath'ring into depth from falling rills,$ 
The lucid wave a ſpacious baſon hits. 

'The mules unharneſs'd range beſide the main, 
Or crop the verdant herbage of the plain. 

Then emulous the royal robes they lave, 

And plunge the veſtures in the cleanſing wave: 

The veſtures cleans'd o'erſpread.the ſhelly ſand, 
heir ſnowy luſtre whitens all the ſtrand) 

Then with a ſhort repaſt relieve their toil, 

And o'er their limbs diffuſe ambroſial oil: 

And while the robes imbibe the ſolar ray, 

O'er the green mead the ſporting virgins play: 

(Their ſhining veils unbound.) Along the ſkies 

Toſt, and re-toft, the ball inceſſant flies. 

They ſport, they feaſt; Nauſicaa lifts her voice, 

And warbling ſweet, makes earth and heav'n rejoice. 
As when o'er Erymanth Diana roves, 

Or wide Taygetus* reſounding groves ; 

A ſylvan train the huntrefs queen furronnds, 

Her rattling quiver from her ſhoulder ſounds : 

Fierce in the ſport, along the mountain brow 

They bay the boar, or chace the bound ng roe: 

High o'er the lawn, with more majeſtic pace, 


| Above the nymphs ſhe treads with lately grace; 
Diſtinguiſh'd excellence the Goddels proves; 


Exults Latona as the virgin moves. 
With 


NOTE S. 

This is another image of ancient life: we ſee a 
queen amidſt her attendants at work at the dawn of 
day, This is a practice as contrary to the manners 
of our ages, as the other of waſhing the robes : it is 
the more remarkable in this queen, becaufe the 
lived amongſt an idle effeminate people, that loved 
nothing but pleaſures. 

+ It is not without reaſon that the poet defcribes 
Nauficaa carrying the whole wardrobe of the family 
to the river: he inſerts theſe circumſtances fo parti- 
cularly, that ſhe may be able to clothe Uly//es in the 
ſequel of the ſtory : he further obſerves the modeſſ y 
and ſimplicity of thoſe early times, when the whole 
dreſs of a king and his family (who reigned over a 
people that delighted in dreſs) is without gold: for 
we ſee Nauficaa carries with her all the habits that 
were uſed at the greateſt ſolemnities; which, had they 
been wrought with gold, could not have been 
waſhed. 

} This image of Nauficaa riding in her car to 


of her virgins to the river. 


e 

the river, has exerciſed the pencils of excellent 
painters. Pauſanias, in his fifth book, ſpeaks of a 
picture of two virgins drawn by mules, of which 
the one guides the reins, the other has her head co- 
vered with a veil : it is believed that it repreſents 
Nauficaa, the daughter of Alcingus, going with one 
The words of Pay ſanias 
have cauſed ſome doubt with relation to the picture; 
he fays, in mules, but Hamer deſcribes her upon a 
car; how then can Nauficaa be intended by the 
painter? But Romulus Amaſæus, who comments 
upon Parſanias, ſolves the difficulty, by obſerving 
that the original expreſſion does not ſignify upon 
mules, but a car drawn by mules, by a hgu:e fre- 
quent in all authors. 

It is evident, that the ancients had baſons, or 
ciſterns, continually ſupplied by the rivers for this 
buſineſs of waſhing. The manner of waſhing was 
different from what is now in ule ; they trod them 
with their feet. 


rr. * 
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With equal grace Nauficaa trod the plain, 

And ſhone tranſcendant o'er the beauteous train, 
Mean t.me (the care and fav'rite of the ſkies) 

Wrapt in embuw'ring ſhade, Ulyſſes lies, 

H s woes forgot! But Pallas now addreit 

Lo bicak the bands of all-compoſing reſt. 

Forth from her ſnowy hand Narficaa threw * 

The various ball; the ball eroncous flew 

And ſwam the (ſtream: loud ſhrieks the virgin 

train, . 

And the loud ſhriek redoubles from the main. 

Wab'd by the thrilling found, Ces roſe, 

And to the deaf woods watling, breath'd his woes, 
Ah me! on what inhoſpitable coalt, 

On what new region is V toſt? 


— 6 


| 


Poſſeſt by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 

Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms? 

What ſounds are theſe that gather from the ſhores ? 

The voice of nymphs that haunt the ſylvan bow'r ? 

The fair-hair'd Dryade of the ſhady wood, | 

Or azure daughters of the ſilver flood? 

Or human voice? but iſſuing from the ſhades 

Why ceaſe I ſtrait to learn what ſound invades? 
Then, where the grove with leaves umbrageous 

bends, 
With forceful flirength a branch the hero rends; 


| Around his loins the verdant cincture ſpreads + 


A wreathy foliage, and concealing ſhades. 
As when a lion in the midnight hour? 
Beat by rude blatts, and wet with wintry ſhow'rs, 


NOTE S. 

*The nature of this play with the ball was as 
follows: The ball was thrown to ſome one of the 
players unexpectedly, and he as unexpectedly threw 
it to ſome other of the company to catch, from 
which ſurprize upon one another, it took it's par- 
ticular name. It was a ſport much in uſe amongſt 
the ancients, both men and women; it cauſed a 
variety of motions in throwing and running, and 
was therefore a very healthiul exerciſe. What we 
would further obſerve is, the art of the poet in-carry- 
ing on the ſtory: he proceeds from incident to in- 
cident very naturally, and makes the ſports of theſe 
virgins contribute to the principal deſign of the 
poem, and protnote the re-eſtabliihment of Uly//es, by 
diſcovering him advantageouſly to the Pheacians. 
He ſo judiciouſly interweaves theſe ſports into the 
rexture of the ſtory, that there would be a chaſm 
if they were taken away; and the ſports of the 
virgins are as much of a piece with the whole, as 
any of the labours of Ces. The poet reaps a 
further advantage from this conduct: it beautihes 
and enlivens the poem with a pleaſant and enter- 
taining ſcene, and relieves the reader's mind by 
taking it off from a continual repreſentation of hor- 
ror and ſufferings in the ſtory of Ces: he himſelf 
ſcems here to take breath, and indulging his fancy, 
Icts it run out into ſeveral beautiful compariſons, to 

repare the reader to hear with a better reliſh the 
wx. detail of the calamities of his hero, through the 
ſequel of the Odyſſey. 

+ This pallage has given great offence to the 
critics. The int.rview between Ulyſſes and Nau- 
ſicua, ſay they, outrages all the rule of decency : 
the forgets her modeſty, and betrays her virtue, by 
giving too long an audience: ſhe yields too much 
to his complaints, and indulges her curioſity too far 
at the ſight of a perſon in ſuch circumſtances, But 
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Deſcends 
N OTE S. Vic 


they are too ſevere; Hamer has guarded every cir- 


cumſtance with as much caution as if he had been 
aware of the objection: he covers his loins with a 
broad foliage, he makes Ulyſſes ſpeak at a proper 
diſtance, and introduces Minerva to encourage her 
virgin modelty. Is there here any outrage of de- 
cency ? Beſides, what takes off this objection of im- 
modeſty in Nauficaa, is, that the ſight of a naked 
man was not unuſual in thoſe ages; it was cuſto- 
mary for virgins of the higheſt quality to attend 
heroes to the bath, and even to aſſiſt in bathing 
them, without any breach of modeſty ; as is evident 
from the conduct of Palycaſte in the concluſion of 
the third book of the Ody/ey, who bathes and per- 
fumes Telemachus, If this be true, the other ob- 
jections of Rapine about her yielding too much to 
his complaints, Qc. are of no we ght; but ſo many 
teſtimonies of her virtuous and compaſſionate diſ- 
poſition, which induces her to pity and relieve ca- 
lamity. Yet it may ſeem that the other damſels 
had a different opinion of this interview, and that 
througſy modeſty they ran away, while Nauficaa 
alone talks with Uly/es: but this only ſhews, not 
that ſhe had leſs modeſty, but more prudence, than 
her retinue. The damſels fled not out of modeſty, 
but fear of an enemy: whereas Nauſicaa wiſely re- 
flects that no ſuch perſon could arrive there, the 
country being an iſland; and from his appearance, 
ſhe rightly concluded him to be a man in calamity. 
This wiſdom is the Pallas in the allegory, which 
makes her to ſtay when the other damſels fly for 
want of equal reflection. Adam and Eve covered 
themſelves after the ſame manner as Uly//es. 

+ This is a very noble compariſon, yet it has 
been objected that it is improper for the occaſion, 
as bearing images of too much terror, only to fright 
a few timorous virgins, and that the poet is unſea- 

ſonably 
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Deſcends terrific from the mountain's brow, 
With living flames his rolling eye-balls glow : 
With conſcious ſtrength elate, he bends his way 
Majeſtically fierce, to ſeize his prey ; 
they ſteer or ſtag:) or with keen hunger bold 
ings o'er the fence, and diſſipates the fold. 
olels a terror, from the neighb' ring groves 
Rough from the toſling ſurge Mes moves; 
Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms; 
The brackiſh ooze bis manly grace deforms. 
Wide o'er the ſhore with many a piercing cry 
To rocks, to caves the frighted virgins fly; 
All but the nymph: the nymph {tood fix'd alone, 
By Pallas arm'd with boldneſs not her own. 
don Grd in dubious thought the king awaits, 
And ſelf-conſid'ring, as he ſtands, debates; 
Diſtant his mournful ſtory to declare, 
Or proſtrate at her knee addreſs the pray'r. 
But fearful to offend, by wiſdom ſway'd, 
At awful diſtance he accoſts the maid, 
If from the ſkies a Goddeſs, or if earth * 
Imperial virgin) boalt thy glorious birth, | 
o thee I bend! if in that bright diſguiſe 
Thou viſit earth, a daughter of the ſkies, 
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Hail, Dian, hail ! the huntreſs of the gro ves 


So ſhines majeſtic, and fo ſtately moves, 
So breathes an air divine! But if thy race 


Be mortal, and this earth thy native place, 


Bleſt is the father from whoſe toms yg! ſprung, 

Bleſt is the mother at whoſe breaſt "Rl tigng, 

Bleſt are the brethren who thy blood divide, 

To ſuch a miracle of charms ally'd: 

Joyful they fee applauding e gaze, 

When ſtately in the dance you ſwim th' harmonious 
maze. 

But bleſt o'er all, the youth with heav'nly charms, 

Who claſps the bright perfection in his arms! 

Never, I never view'd till this bleſt hour 

Such finiſh'd grace! I gaze and I adore! 

Thus ſeems the palm with ſtately honours-crown*d+ 

By Phebus altars; thus o'erlooks the ground; + 

Ihe pride of Delos. (By the Delian coaſt 

I voyag'd, leader of a warrior hoſt ; 


* 


But ah how chang'd! from thence my ſorrow 


flows ; 
O fatal voyage, fource of all my woes!)f , 
Raptur'd I ſtood, and as this hour amaz'd, 
With rev'rence at the lofty wonder gaz'd: 
Raptur'd 


— 
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ſonably ſublime. This is, only true in burleſque 
poetry, where the moſt noble images are moſt fre- 
quently aſſembled to diſgrace the ſubjeR, and to 
ſhew a ridiculous diſproportion between the alluſion 
and the principal ſubject: but the ſame reaſon will 
not hold'in epic poetry, where the poet riſes a low 
circumſtance into dignity by a ſublime compariſon. 
The ſimile is not introduced merely to ſhew the 
impreſſion it made upon the virgins, but paints 
UlyJes himſelf in very ſtrong colours: Cet is 
fatigued with the tempeſts and waves; the lion 
with winds and ſtorms; it is hunger that drives the 
lion upon his prey; an equal neceſſity compels 
Ulyſſes to go down to the virgins: the hon is deſ- 
cribed in all his terrors, Ces arms himſelf as going 
upon an unknown adventure; ſo that the compari- 
ſon is very noble and very proper. 

There never was a more agreeable and inſinu- 
ating piece of flattery, than this addreſs of Ulyſſes; 
and yet nothing mean appears in it, as is uſual in 
almoſt all flattery. The only part that ſeems lia- 
ble to any imputation, is that exaggeration at the 
beginning, of calling her a Goddeſs; yet this is 
propotcd with modeſty and doubt, and hypothetical- 
y. There are two reaſons why he reſembles her 
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to Diana, rather than to any other Deity; either 
becauſe he found her and her damſels in a ſolitary 


No. 24. 


NOTE 8. 

place, ſuch as Diana is ſuppoſed to frequent with 
her rural nymphs; or perhaps Mes might have 
ſeen ſome ſtatue or picture of that Goddeſs, to which 
Nauficaa bore a likeneſs. | 

+ This alluſion is introduced to image the ſtate- 
lineſs, and exactneſs of ſhape in Nass, to the 
mind of the. reader. The ſtory of the palm is this: 
When Latona was in travail of Apalls in Delas, the 
earth that inſtant produced a large palm, againſt 
which ſhe reſted in her labour. This alluſion is 
after the oriental manner. Thus in the Pſalms, 
how frequently are perſons compared to cedars # 
and in the ſame author, children are reſembled to 
alive branches. This palm was much celebrated 
by the ancients, the ſuperſtition of the age had 
given it a religious veneration, and even in the 
time of Tully the natives eſteemed it immortal. 
This gives weight and beauty to the addreſs of 
UlyJes and it could not but be very acceptable to a 
young lady, to hear herſelf compared to the greatelt 
wonder in the creation. 

r UlyJes here ſpeaks in general, and does not 
ſpecify what voyage he means. Homer paſſes over 


the voyage in this tranſient manner without a fur- 
ther explanation: Ulyſſes had no leiſure to enlarge 
upon that ſtory, but reſerves it more advantage- 
ouſly for a future diſcovery before Aleinaus and the 
Pheaciin 
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Raptur'd I fland! for earth ne'er knew to bear 
A plant ſo ſtately, or a nymph ſo fair. 
Aw'd d Llift my ſuppliant hands; 
For miſery, O queen, before thee ſtands! 
Twice ten tempeſtuous nights I roll'd, reſign'd 
Toroaring billows, and the warring wind ; 
Heav'n bade the deep to ſpare! but heav'n my foe 
Spares only to inflict ſome mighty woe! 
Inur'd to cares, to death in all it's forms, 
Outcaſt I rove, familiar with the ſtorms ! 
Once more I. view the face of human kind: 
O let ſoft pity touch thy gen'rous mind! 
Unconſcious of what «A. breathe, I ſtand 
Naked, defenceleſs on a foreign land. 
Propitious to my wants, a veſt ſuppl 
To guard the wretched from th' — LEP ſky: 
So may the Gods who heav'n and earth controul, 
Crown the chaſte wiſhes of thy virtuous ſoul, _ 
On thy ſoft hours their choiceſt bleſſings ſhed, 
Bleſt with a huſband be thy bridal bed, 
Bleſt be thy huſband with a blooming race, 
And laſting union crown your blisful days. 
The Gods, when they ſupremely bleſs, beſtow 
Firm union on their favourites below ; 
Then envy grieves, with inly-pining hate; 
The good exult, and heav'n is in our ſtate. 

To whom the nymph : Oſtranger, ceaſe thy care. 
Wile is thy ſoul, but man is born to bear: 
ove weighs affairs of earth in dubious ſcales, “ 
And the good ſuffers, while the bad prevails: 
Bear, with a ſoul reſign'd, the will of 7ove ; 
Who breathes, muſt mourn: thy woes are from 

above. 


— 


But ſince thou tread'ſt our hoſpitable ſhore, 
"Tis mine to bid the wretched grieve no more, 
To clothe the naked, and thy way to guide 
Know, the Pheacian tribes this land divide; 
From great Alcinous royal loins I ſpring, 
A happy nation, and an happy king. 
Then to her maids Why, why, ye coward 
train, 
Theſe fears, this flight? ye fear, and fly in vain. 
Dread ye a foe ? diſmiſs that idle dread, 
"Tis death with hoſtile ſtep theſe ſhores to tread : t 
Safe in the love of heav'n, an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes; 
"Tis our's this ſon of ſorrow to relieve, 
Chear the ſad heart, nor let affliction grieve. 
By Jede the ſtranger and the poor are ſent, 
And what to thoſe we give, to Fove is lent. 
Then food ſupply, and bathe his fainting limbs 
Where waving ſhades obſcure the mazy ſtreams. 
Obedient to the call, the chicf they guide 
To the calm current of the ſecret tide ; 
Cloſe by the ſtream a royal dreſs they lay, 
A veſt and robe, with rich embroid'ry gay: 
Then unguents in a vaſe of gold ſupply, 
That breath'd a fragrance thro' the balmy ſky. 
To them the king. No longer I detain 
Your friendly care: retire, ye virgin train! 
Retire, while from my weary'd limbs I lave - 
The foul pollution of the briny wave: 
Ye Gods! ſince this worn frame refection knew, 
What ſcenes have I ſurvey'd of dreadful view ! 
But, nymphs, recede! ſage chaſtity denies ? 
To raiſe the bluſh, or pain the modeſt eyes. * 
he 


— 


N OT ES. 
Pheacian rulers. By this conduct he avoids a re- 
petition, which muſt have been tedious to the rea- 
der, who would have found little appetite afterwards, 
if he had already been ſatisfied by a full diſcovery 
made to Nauficaa. 

* The morality of this paſſage is excellent and 
very well adapted to the preſent occaſion. Nauſicaa 
makes uſe of this expreſſion to pay her addreſs to 
Uly/Jes, and at the ſame time teaches conformably 
to truth, that the afflicted are not always the ob- 


jecis of divine hate: the Gods (adds ſhe) beſtow - 
good and evil indifferently, and therefore we mult | 


not judge of men from their conditions, for good 
men are frequently wretched and bad men happy. 
Nay ſometimes affliction diſtinguiſhes a man of 


{23 wa when he bears it with a greatneſs of 


pirit. 
+ It may be aſked how this charaQer of valour in 


deitroying their enemies, can agree with the Pha- 
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NOTE S. 

cians, an effeminate, unwarlike nation? The an- 
ſwer is, that the protection of the Gods is the beſt 
defence, and upon this Nauſicaa replies. But then 
it is neceſſary that man ſhould co-operate with the 
Gods; for it is in vain to rely upon the Gods for 
ſafety, if we ourſelves make not uſe of means pro- 
per for it: whereas the Pheacians were a people 
wholly given up to luxury and pleaſure. The true 
reaſon then of Nau/ecaa's praiſe of the Pheactans may 
perhaps be drawn from that honourable partiality, 
and innate love, which every perſon feels for his 
country. She knew no people greater than Phea- 
cians, and having ever lived in full ſecurity from 
enemies, ſhe concludes that it is not in the power 
of enemies to diſturb that ſecurity. 

} This place ſeems contradictory to the practice 
of antiquity, and other pong in the Odyſſey : no- 
thing is more frehuent than for heroes to make uſe 
of the miniſtry of damſels in bathing, as appears 

from 
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The nymphs withdrawn, at once into the tide 
Active he bounds ; the flaſhing waves divide: “ 
O'er all his limbs his hands the wave diffuſe, 
And from his locks compreſs the weedy ooze ; 
The balmy oil, a fragrant ſhow'r, he ſheds, 
Then dreſt in pomp magnificently treads. 

The warrior Goddeſs gives his frame to ſhine f 
With majeſty enlarg'd, and air divine; 

Back from his brows a length of hair unfurls, 

His hyacinthine locks deſcend in wavy curls, 

As by ſome artiſt to whom Vulcan gives 

His {kill divine, a breathing ſtatue lives ; 

By Pallas taught, he frames the wond'rous mould, 
And o'er the {1]ver pours the fulile gold. 

So Pallas his heroic frame improves 


With heavenly bloom, and like a God he moves. 
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NOTE Ss. 
from Polycaſte and Telemachus, &. Whence is it 
then that Ulyſſes commands the attendants of Nau- 
ſicaa to withdraw while he bathes ? The poet per- 
haps intended to condemn an indecent cuſtom of 
thoſe ages ſolemnly by the mouth of ſo wile a perſon 
as Uly/ſ/es: but there is no other inſtance in all his 
works to confirm that conjecture. We are at a loſs 
to give a better reaſon, unleſs the difference of the 

laces might make an alteration in the action. It 
is poſſible that in baths prepared for public uſe, 
there might be ſome convenience to defend the per- 
ſon who bathed in ſome degree from obſervation, 
which might be wanting in an open river, ſo that 
the action might be more indecent in the one in- 
ſtance than in the other, and conſequently occaſion 
theſe words of Uly/Jes. 

* It may be alleed why Uly/es prefers the river- 
waters in waſhing, to the waters of the ſea, in the 
Odyſſey ; whereas in the tenth book of the lliad, 
after the death of Dolan, Dizmed and Ulyſjes prefer 
the ſea- waters to thoſe of the river? There is a dif- 
ferent reaſon for this different regimen: in the Liad, 
Uly/Jes was fatigued, and ſweated with the labours 
of the night, and in ſuch a caſe the ſca-waters being 
more rough are more purifying and corroborating : 
but here Ulyſſes comes from the ſeas, and the more 
- ſubtle and light particles exhale by the heat of the 
ſun, but the rough and the ſaline ſtick to the body, 
till waſhed away by freſh waters. 

+ Poetry delights in the marvellous, and ennobles 
the moſt ordinary ſubjects by dreſſing them with 
poetical ornaments, and giving them an adventi- 
tious dignity. The foundation of this fiction, of 
Ulyes receiving beauty from Pallas, is only this: 
The ſhipwreck and ſufferings of Uly/es had changed 
his face and features, and his long taſting given him 


A fragrance breathes around: majeſtic grace 
Attends his ſteps : th” aſtonith'd virgins gaze. 
Soft he reclines along the murm'ring ſeas, 4 
Inhaling freſhneſs from the fanning breeze. 
'The ele nymph his glorious port ſurvey'd, 
And to her damſels, with amazement, ſaid. 
Not without care divine the ſtranger treads 
This land of joy: his ſteps ſome Godhead leads : 
Would Je deſtroy him, ſure he had been driv'n 
Far ſrom this realm, the fav'rite ifle of heav'n. 
Late a ſad ſpectacle of woe, he trod 
The deſart ſands, and now he looks a God. 
Oh heav'n! in my connubial hour decree 
This man my ſpouſe, or ſuch a ſpouſe as he! h 
But haſte, the viands and the bowl provide — 


The maids the viand, and the bowl ſupply'd : 
| Eager 
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NOTES. 
a pale and ſorrowful aſpect; but being bathed, per- 
ſumed, and dreſſed in robes, he appears another 
man, full of life and beauty. This ſudden change 
ve Hamer the hint to improve it into a miracle ; 
and he aſcribes it to Minerva, to give a dignity to 
his poetry. 
{ This little circumſtance is not without it's 
effect; the poet withdraws Hes, to give Nauſicaa 
an opportunity to ſpeak freely in his praiſe without 


f a breach of modeſty : ſhe ſpeaks apart to her dam- 


ſels, and by this conduct, Uly/es neither hears his 
own commendation, which is a pain to all worth 
ſpirits, nor does Nauficaa betray an indecent ſenſi- 
bility, becauſe ſhe ſpeaks only to her own ſex and 
attendants, 

$ This paſſage has been cenſured as an outrage 
againſt modeſty and credibility : Is it probable that 
a young princeſs ſhould fall in love with a ſtranger 
at the firſt ſight ? and if ſhe really fails in love, is it 
not an indecent paſſion ? In anſwer to this we may 
obſerve, that if Nauficaa, upon caſting her eyes 
upon this ſtranger, and feeling ſuch a paſlion for 
him as Calypſo felt, talks thus out of wantonneſs, 
her conduct is blameable : but if perceiving his wil- 
dom by his prudent addreſs, the withes for ſuch an 
huſband, rather than a perſon of her own country 
who had no better qualifications than ſinging, dan- 
cing, and dreſſing, the is to be commended. This 
diſcovers no weakneſs, but prudence, and a true 
judgment. She deſerves to be imitated by the fair 
ſex, who ought to prefer a good underſtanding be- 
fore a tine coat, and a man of worth before a good 
dancer. Beſides, it may be offered in vindication of 
Nauficaa, that the had in the morning been aſſures 
by a viſion from heaven, that her nuptials were at 
hand; this might induce her to believe that Ce 
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Eager he fed, far keen his hunger rag'd, 

And with the gen'rous vintage thirſt aſſwag'd. 
Now on return her care Nauficaa bends, 

The robes reſumes, the glitt'ring car aſcends, 

Far blooming o'er the held: — as ſhe pre ſs'd 

The ſplendid ſeat, the liſt'ning chief addreſs'd. 
Stranger ariſe ! the ſun rolls down the day, 

Lo, to the palace I direct thy way: 

Where in high ſlate the nobles of the land 

Attend my royal fire, a radiant band. 

But hear, tho' wiſdom in thy foul preſides, 

Speaks from thy tongue, andev'ry action guides; 

Advance at diſtance, while I paſs the plain 

Where o'er the furrows waves the golden grain: 

Alone I re-aſcend. With airy mounds 

A ſtrength of wall the guarded city bounds : 

The jutting land two ample bays divides; 

Full thro' the narrow mouths deſcend the tides: 

The ſpacious baſons arching rocks incloſe, 

A fare defence from every {torm that blows. 


— 


NOTE Ss. 
was the perſon intended by the viſion for her huſ- 
band; and his good ſenſe and prudent behaviour 
might make her wiſh it, without any imputation of 
immodeſty. 

* It is very judicious in the poet to let us thus 
fully into the character of the Pheacians, before he 
comes to ſhew what relation they have to the ſtory 
of the Ody/Jey : he deſcribes Alcinaus, and the people 
of better rank, as perſons of great hoſpitality and 
humanity; this gives an air of probability to the 
free and benevolent reception which Uly/es found: 
he deſcribes the vulgar as excellent navigators z and 
he does this not only becauſe they are iſlanders, but 
to prepare the way for the return of Ces, who 
was to be reſtored by their conduct to his country, 
even againſt the inclination of Neptune, the God of 
the ocean. But it may be aſked, is not Homer in- 
conſiſtent with himſelf, when he paints the Phea- 
cans as men of the utmolt humanity, and imme- 
diately after calls them a proud unpoliſhed race, 


and given up to cenſoriouſneſs? It is eaſy to recon- 


ile the ſeeming contradiction, by applying the 
character of humanity to the higher rank of the 
nation, and the other to the vulgar and the mari- 
ners. We believe the ſame character holds good to 
this day amongſt any people who are much ad- 
dicted to fea affairs; they contract a roughneſs, by 
being ſecluded from the more general converſe of 
mankind, and conſequently are itrangers to that af- 
fability, which is the effect of a more enlarged con- 
verſation. But what is it that inclines the Phæa- 
cians to be cenſorious? It is to be remembered, that 


| Cloſe to the bay great Neptune's fane adjoins ; 


And near, a forum flank'd with marble ſhints, 
Where the bold youth, the num'rous fleets to ſtore, 
Shape the broad fail, or ſmooth the taper oar ; 
For not the bow they bend, nor boaſt the ſkill 
To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill, 

But the tall maſt above the veſſel rear, 

Or teach the flutt' ring fail to float in air; 

They ruſh into the deep with eager joy, * 

Climb the ſteep ſurge, and thro' the tempeſt fly; 
A proud, unpoliſh'd race To me belongs 
The care to thun the blaſt of fland'rous tongues ; 


| Leſt malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 


Thus with vile cenſure taint my ſpotleſs name. 

« What ſtranger this, whom thus * leads? 
„ Heav'ns! with what graceful majeſty he treads? 
Perhaps a native of ſome diſtant ſhore, 
Ihe future conſort of her bridal hour; 
Or rather, ſome deſcendant of the ſkies ; } 
Won by her pray'r, th' aerial bridegroom flies, 

« Heav*n 


- 


_— 


N O T ES. 
they are cvery where deſcribed as a people abandoned 
to idleneſs; to idleneſs therefore that part of their 
character is to be imputed. When the thoughts 
are not employed upon 7hings, it is uſual to turn 
them upon perſons : a good man has not the incli- 
nation, an induſtrious man not the leiſure, to be 
cenſorious, ſo that cenſure is the property of idle- 
neſs. This we take to be the moral, intended to be 


. drawn from the character of the Phæacians. 


This is an inſtance of the great art of Homer, in 
ſaying every thing properly. Nauficaa had con- 
ceived a great eſteem for Uly/es, and ſhe had an in- 
clination to let him know it ; but modeſty forbad 
her to reveal it openly : how then ſhall 22 know 
the value ſhe has for his perſon, conſiſtently with the 
modeſty of Nauficaa? Homer with great addreſs 
puts her compliments into the mouth of the Phæa- 
cians, and by this method ſhe ſpeaks her own ſen- 
timents, as the ſentiments of the Pheacians : Nau- 


ficaa, as it were, is withdrawn, and a whole na- 


tion introduced for a more general praiſe of Ces. 
The compliments of Nauficaa anfwer the com- 
pliments made to her by Des: he reſembled her 
to Diana, the him to the Gods. But it may be 
aſked, are not both theſe extravagancies? and is it 
not beyond all credibility that Nauficaa ſhould be 
thought a Goddeſs, or Ulyſſes a God ? In theſe ages 
it would be judged extravagant ; but it 1s to be re- 
membered, that in the days of Hamer every grove, 
river, fountain, and oak. tree, were thought to have 
their peculiar Deities; this makes ſuch relations as 
theſe more reconcilable, if not to truth, at leaſt * 
e 
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„ Heav'n on that hour it's choiteſt influence ſhed, 
% That gave a foreign ſpouſe to crown her bed! 

« All, all the nod-Iike worthies that adorn 
„This realm, the flies: Phæacia is her ſcorn.” 

And juſt the blame : for female innocence 

Not only flies the guilt, but ſhuns th' offence : 
Th' unguarged virgin as unchaſte I blame, 
And the leaſt freedom with the ſex is ſhame, 
Till our conſenting fires a ſpouſe provide, 

And public nuptials juſtify the bride, 

But would'ſt thou ſoon review thy native plain? 
Attend, and ſpeedy thou ſhalt paſs the main : 
Nigh where a grove, with verdant poplars crown'd, 
To Pallas ſacred, ſhades the holy ground, 
We bend our way: a bubbling fount diſtils 
A lucid lake, and thence deſcends in rills ; 
Around the grove a mead with lively green 
Falls by degrees, and forms a beauteous ſcene ; 
Here a rich juice the royal vineyard pours ; 
And there the garden yields a waſte of flow'rs, 
Hence lies the town as far, as to the ear 
Floats a ſtrong ſhout along the waves of air. 
There wait embow'r'd, while I aſcend alone 
To great Alcinous on his royal threne. 

Arriv'd, advance impatient of delay, 
And to the lofty palace bend thy way: 
The lofty palace overlooks the town, 
From ev'ry dome by pomp ſuperior known ; 
A child may point the way. Wich earneſt gait 
Seek thou the queen along the rooms of ſtate; 


n 


” 


NOTE s. 

the opinions of antiquity, which is ſufficient for 
P 

This book takes up part of the night, and the 
whole thirty-ſecond day; the viſion of Nauficaa is 
related in the preceding night, and Uly/es enters the 
city a little after the ſun ſets in the following even- 
ing. So that thirty-two days are completed ſince 


''To 


Her royal hand a wond'rous work deſigns, 
Around, a circle of bright damſels ſhines, 

Part twiſt the threads, and part the wool diſpoſe, 
While with the purple orb the ſpindle glows. 
High on a throne, amid the Scherian pow'rs, 
My royal father ſhares the genial hours ; 

But to the queen thy mournful tale diſcloſe ; 
With the prevailing eloquence of woes: 


.So ſhalt thou view with joy thy natal ſhore, 


Tho' mountains riſe between, and oceans roar. 

She added not, but waving as ſhe wheel'd 
The ſilver ſcourge, it glitter d o'er the field: 

With {kill the virgin guides th* embroider'd rein, 
Slow rolls the car before th' attending train. 

Now whirling down the heav'ns, the golden day 
Shot thro' the weſtern clouds a dewy ray; 

The grove they reach, where from the ſacred ſhade 
Pallas thus the penſive hero pray'd. 

Daughter of eve / whoſe arms in thunder wield 
Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield ; 
Forſook by 4 in vain J ſought thy aid 
When booming billows clos'd above my head: 
Attend, unconquer'd maid ! accord my vows, 

Bid the Great hear, and pitying heal my woes. 

This heard Minerva, but forbore to fly 

By Neptune aw'd) apparent from the ſky : 
tern God! who rag'd with vengeance unreſtrain'd, 
Till great Ulyſſes hail'd his native land. 


. 


——_. 


— — 


| rn 
the opening of the poem. This book in general is 


full of life and variety: it is true, the ſubject of it 


is ſimple and unadorned, but improved by the poet, 
and rendered entertaining and noble. The muſe 
of Hamer is like his Minerva, with reſpect to Uly/es, 
who from an object of commiſeration improves his 
majeſty, and gives a grace to every feature. 
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The SEVENTH BOOK of the ODYSSEY.* 


A R G UML 


— 


Tur CourT os AlciNous. 


The princeſs Nauſicaa returns to the city, and Ulyſſes form after follows thither. He is met by Pallas in 


the form of a young virgin, who ow him to the 15s and directs him in what manner to addreſs the 


queen Arete. She then involves bim in a mift, which cauſes him to paſs inviſible. The palace and gar- 


dens of Alcinous deſcribed, Ulyſſes falling at the feet of the queen, the mit diſperſes, the Phzacians 


admire, and receive him with reſpect. The queen 7 by what means he had the garments he then 
wore, he relates to her and Alcinous his departure from Calypſo, and his arrival an their dominions. 


The ſame day continues, and the book ends with the night. 


r 


HE patient, heav'nly man thus ſuppliant ray'd; | With ready love her brothers gath'ring round, 
While the flow mules draw on th* imperial maid: | Receiv'd the veſtures, and the mules unbound, 


Thro? the proud ſtreet ſhe moves, the public gaze: I She ſeeks the bridal bow'r : a matron there 
The turning wheel before the palace ſtays, 


The riſing fire ſupplies with buſy care, 
2 Whoſe 


— 


Ulyſſes to Alcinous ; every ſtep the poet takes carries I diforders that happened through his ab 
on the main deſign of the poem, with a 7 own country. Nay, it is not impoſſible but that 
ſo natural, that each incident ſeems really to 

happened, and not to be invention, Thus Nauficaa 
accidentally meets Ulyſſes, and introduces him to 4A | juſtified by the opinions, and miſtaken credulity of 
cinzus her father, who lands him in [/khaca: it is | thoſe . W 
K tui might be true hiſtory ; the poet might | ſeemingly extravagant, than the ſtory of the race of 

u 


N OT ES. | 5 e 0 
* This book opens with the introduction of } the Ody//ty upon the real voyages of er and the 


ence in his 


ave many of thoſe incidents that ſeem moſt extravagant 


in Homer, might have an appearing truth, and be 


—_— 
"_— 


hat 1s there in all Homer more 


ild upon a real foundation, and only adorn the | the caps, with one broad eye 1n their forchead ? 


truth with the ornaments of poetry. It is to be | and yet, as Sir Malter Raleigh very judiciouſly con- 
wiſhed, that a faithful hiſtory of the Tjian war, and | jeCtures, this may be built upon a ſeeming truth: 
the voyages of Ulyſſes had been tranſmitted to poſ- 
terity; it would have been the belt comment upon | neſs and cruclty, and perhaps mi-ht in their wars 
the [had and Odyſſey. We are not to look upon the | make uſe of a head-piece, or vizor, which had but 
dee of Homer as meer romances, but as true Þ one fight in it, and this might give occaſion to 


they were a people of Sicily remarkable for ſavage- 


Ir es, neightened, and beautified by poetry : thus { ſailors who oaſted thoſe thores to miliake the ſingle 


— 


the Iliad is built upon a real diſſention, that hap- | ſight of the vizor, for a broad eye in the forehead, 
pened in a real war between Greece and 7rvy; and | eſpecially when they before looked upon them as 


monſters 


Ta x O 


DYSSEY—BOOK II. 
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„* 


Whoſe charms in youth ber father's heart in- 
flam'd, . 
Now worn with age, Zurymeduſa nam'd: * 
The captive dame Phæacian rovers bore, 
Snatch d from Epirus, her ſweet native ſhore, 
{A grateful prize) and in her bloom beſtow'd 
On good Alcinus, honour'd as a God: 
Nurſe of Jay cm from her infant years, | 
And tender ſecond to a mother's cares. 
Now from the ſacred thicket where he lay, 
To town Ves took the winding way. 
Propitious Pallas to ſecure her care, 
Around him ſpread a veil of thicken'd air; 
To ſhun th' encounter of the vulgar croud, 
Inſulting till, inquiſitive, and loud. 
When near the fam'd Pheacian walls he drew, 
The beauteous city opening to his view, 
His ſtep a virgin met, and ſtood before: 5 
A poliſh'd urn the ſeeming virgin bore, 
And youthful ſmil'd; but in the low diſguiſe 
La hid the Goddeſs with the azure eyes. 
| Shew me, fair daughter, (thus the chief de- | 
k mands) 
The houſe of him who rules theſe happy lands. | 
Thro' many woes and wand'rings, lo! I come 
To good Alcinaus' hoſpitable dome. 
Far from my native coaſt, I rove alone, 
A wretched ſtranger, and of all unknown! 


The Goddeſs anſwer'd. Father, I obey, 
And point the wand'ring traveller his way: 
Well known to me the palace you inquire, 
For faſt beſide it dwells my honour'd fire ; 
But ſilent march, nor greet the common train 
With queſtion * or inquiry vain. 
A race of rugged mariners are theſe; 
Unpoliſh'd men, and boiſt'rous as their ſeas: 
The native iſlanders alone their care, 
And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. 
Theſe did the ruler of the deep ordain 
To build proud navies, and command the main ; 
On canvas wings to cut the wat'ry way; $ 
No bird fo light, no thought ſo ſwift as they. 
Thus having ſpoke, th' unknewn celeſtial leads: 
The footſteps of the Deity he treads, | 
And ſecret moves along the crowded ſpace, 
Unſcen of all the rude Pheacian race. 
= Pallas order'd, Pallas to their eyes 
he miſt objected, and condens'd the ſkies), 
The chief with wonder ſees th' extended ſtreets, 
The ſpreading harbours, and the riding fleets ; 
He next their princes lofty domes admires, 
In ſep'rate iſlands crown'd with riſing ſpires ; 


| And deep intrenchments, and high walls of ſtone, 


That girt the city like a marble zone. 


At length the kingly palace gates he view'd: 


There ſtopp'd the Goddeſs, and her (; pecch renew'd. 
. My 


—— 


NOTES. 

monſters for their barbarity. We thought it neceſ- 
ſary to make this obſervation, as a general vindica- 
*ation of Homer ; eſpecially in this place, imme- 
diately before he enters upon the relation of thoſe 
ſtories which have been thought moſt to outrage | 
credibility: if then we look upon the Odyſſey as 
all fiction, we conſider it unworthily ; it _— to 
be read as a ſtory founded upon truth, but adorned 
with the embelliſhments of poetry, to convey in- 
ſtruction with pleaſure the more effectually. 

* We mult remark, that the Pheaczans were peo- 
ple of great commerce, and that it was cuſtomary in 
thoſe ages to exchange ſlaves in traffic; or perhaps 
Eurymeduſa might be a captive, piracy then being 
honourabie, and ſuch ſeizures of cattle or ſlaves fre- 

uent. - The paſſage concerning the brothers of 
Naito has not eſcaped the cenſure of the critics; 
Hamer in the original calls them lite Gods, and yet 
in the ſame breath gives them the employment of 
Oaves, they unyoke the mules, and carry into the 
palace the burthens they brought. A two-fold 
anſwer may be given to this objection; this con- 
duct might proceed from the general cuſtom of 
the age, which made ſuch actions reputable; or 


NOTES. 
from the particular love the brothers bore their 
ſiſter, which might induce them to act thus, as an 
inſtance of it. 

+ It may be aſked what occaſion there is to make 
Ulyſſes inviſible? We anſwer, not only to preſerve 
him from inſults as he was a ſtranger, but that he 
might raiſe a greater ſurprize in Alcinous by his ſud- 
den appearance. But the whole is an allegory; 
and Les wiſely chuſing the evening to enter un- 
obſerved, gave occaſion to the poct to bring in the 
Goddeſs of Wiſdom to make him inviſible, 

It may be aſked why Minerwa does not appear 
as x Goddeſs, but in a borrowed form? The poet 
has already told us, that ſhe dreaded the wrath of 
Neptune ; one Deity could not openly oppoſe ano- 
ther Deity, and therefore ſhe acts thus invitibly. 

$ This circumitance 1s not inferted without a 

ood effect: it could not but greatly encourage 
ly/Jes to underitand that he was arrived amongſt a 
people that excelled in navigation; this gave him a 
proſpect of being ſpeedily conveyed to his 'owh. 
country, by the aſſiſtance of a nation ſo expert in 
maritime atfairs. | 
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My taſk is done; the manſion you inquire “ 
Appears before you; enter, and admire. 
High-thron'd, and feaſting, there thou ſhalt behold 
The ſcepter'd rulers. Fear not, but be bold: 

A decent boldneſs ever meets with friends, 
vucceeds, and ev'n a ſtranger recommends. 

Firſt te the queen prefer a ſuppliant's claim, 
Alcinaus queen, Arete is her name, } 
"The ſame her parents, and her pow'r the ſame, 
For know, from Ocean's God Nauſithous ſprung, 
And Perilica, beautiful and young: 

( Eurymedin's laſt hope, who rul'd of old F 

"The race of giants, impious, proud and bold; 
Periſh'd the nation in unrighteous war, 

Periſh'd the prince, and left this only heir.) 

Who now by Neptune's am'rous pow'r compreſt, 
Produc'd a monarch that his people bleſt, 

Father and prince of the Phæacian name; 

From him KRhexener and Alcinous came. 

The firſt by Phebus burning arrows fir'd, 

New from his nuptials, hapleſs youth! expir'd. 
No ſon ſurviv'd: Arete heir'd his ſtate, { 

And her, Alcinaus choſe his royal mate. 


HOMER COMPLETE. 


NOTE 8. 

* As Deities ought not to be introduced without 
a neceflity, fo, when introduced, they ought to be 
employed in acts of importance, and worthy of their 
divinity: it may be aſked if Homer obſerves this 
rule in this epiſode, where a Goddeſs ſeems to ap- 
pear only to direct Les to the palace of Alcinous, 
which, as he himſelf tells us, a child could have 
done? But the chief deſign of Minerva was to ad- 
viſe yes in his preſent exigencies: and ſhe opens 
her ſpeech to him with great and noble ſentiments. 
She informs him how to win the favour of Alcinaus, 
upon which depends the whole happineſs of her 
hero; and by which ſhe brings about his re-eſta- 
bliſhment in his kingdom, the aim of the whole 


This paſſage is worthy obſervation, as it 
diſcovers to us the time when the race of the an- 
cient giants periſhed ; this Eurymedon was grand- 
father to Naufithous, the father of Alcinaus; fo that 
the giants were extirpated forty or fifty years before 
the war of Troy. This exactly agrees with ancient 
ſtory, which informs us, that — and T heſeus 
purged the earth from thoſe monſters. 

It is obſervable that this Arete was both wife 
and niece to Alcinous, an inſtance that the Grectans 
married with ſuch near relations: the ſame appears 
from Demeſthenes and other Greek orators. But 
what then is the notion of inceſt amongſt the an- 
cients ? The collateral branch was not thought in- 
ceſtuous, for Juno was the wife and ſiſter of Fupiter, 

2 


— — — —— 


With honours yet to womankind unknown, 
This queen he graces, and divides the throne: 
In equal tenderneſs her ſons conſpire: 


And all the children emulate their ſire. 


When thro' the ſtreet ſhe gracious deigns do 
move, 

(The public wonder and the public love) 

The tongues of all with tranſport ſound her praiſe, 

The eyes of all, as on a Goddeſs, gaze. 

She feels the triumph of a gen'rous breaſt ; | 

To heal diviſions, to relieve th* oppreſt; $ | 

In virtue rich; in blefling others, bleſt. 

Go then ſecure, thy humble ſuit prefer, 

And owe thy country and thy friends to her. 

With that the Goddeſs deign'd no longer ſtay, 
But o'er the world of waters wing'd her way: 
Forſaking Scheria's ever- plesſing hore, 

The winds to Marathon the virgin bore; 

3 where proud Athens rears her tow'ry 
ead, 

With opening ſtreets, and * ſtructures ſpread, 

She paſt, delighted with the well known ſeats; 

And to Ereftheus ſacred dome retreats. 


Mean 


— — 


— 
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* NOT ES. 
Brothers likewiſe married their brother's wives, as 
Deiphobus Helen, after the death of Paris: the ſame 
was practiſed among the Zews, and conſequently 
being permitted by Moſes was not inceſtuous. - So 
that the only inceſt was in the aſcending, not col- 
lateral or deſcending branch; as when parents and 
children married; thus when Myrrha lay with her 
father, and Let with his daughters, this was ac« 
counted inceſt. The reaſon is very evident, a child 
cannot pay the duty of a child to a parent, and*at 
the ſame time of a wife or huſband ; nor can a 
father act with the authority of a father towards a 
8 who is at once his wife and daughter. 

he relations interfere, and introduce confuſion, 
where the law of nature and reaſon requires re- 
gularity. | 

$ This office of Arete has been looked upon as 
ſomewhat extraordinary, that ſhe ſhould decide the 
quarrels of the ſubjects, a province more proper for 
Alcinaus; and therefore the ancients endeavoured to 
ſoften it by different readings. But it is probable, 
that the poet intended to ſet the character of Arete 
in a fair point of light, ſhe bearing the chief part in 
this book, and a great ſhare in the ſequel of the 
| Odyſſey ; by this method he introduces her to the 
beſt advantage, and makes her a perſon of impor- 
tance, and worthy to have a place in heroic poe- 
try: and indeed he has given her a very amiable 
character, 
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Mean-while Uly//es at the palace waits, | 
There ſtops, and anxious with his ſoul debates, 
Fix'd in amaze before the royal- gates.“ 

The front appear'd with radiant ſplendors gay, 
Eright as the lamp of night, or orb of day, 
The walls were maſſy braſs: the cornice high 
Blue metals crown'd, in colours of the ſky: 
Rich pla: es of gold the folding doors incaſe; 
The pillars ſilver, on a brazen bale; 

Silver the lintals dęep- projecting o'er, 

And gold, the ririglets that command the door. 
T wo rows of ſtately dogs, on either hand, t 

In ſculptur'd gold and labour'd filver ſtand. 
Theſe Pulcan form'd with art divine, to wait 
Immortal guardians at Alcinaus' gate; 


NOTE 8. 

* The poet here opens a very agreeable ſcene, 
and deſcribes the beauty of the palace and gardens 
of Alcinous. Hamer ſuits his poetry to the things he 
relates, for in the whole Iliad there is not a deſcrip- 
tion of this nature, nor an opportunity to introduce 
it in a poem that repreſents nothing but objects of 
terror and blood. The poet himſelf ſeems to go a 
little out of the way to bring it into the Odyſſey ; tor 
it has no neceſfary connection with the poem, nor 
would it be leſs perfect if it had been omitted: but 
as Mercury, when he furveyed the bower of Calypſo, 
raviſhed with the beauty of it, ſtood awhile in a 
ſtill admiration; fo Homer, delighted with the 
ſcenes he draws, ſtands ſtill a few moments, and 
ſuſpen.'s the ſtory of the poem, to enjoy the beauties 
of theſe gardens of Alcinous, But even here he 
thews his judgment, in not letting his fancy run out 
into a long deſcription: he 25s Boy the whole in 
the compals of twenty verſes, and reſumes the 
thread of his ſtory, It is neceſſary to relieve the 
mind of the reader ſometimes with gayer ſcenes, 
that it may proceed with a freſh appetite to the 
ſucceeding entertainment. The admiration of the 
gold and ſilver is no blemiſhi to Ves, for it pro- 
ceeds not out of avarice, but from the beauty of the 
work, and uſefulneſs and magnificence of the build- 
ings. The whole deſcription ſuits the character of 
the Pheacians, a proud, luxurious people, delighted 
with ſliew and.oftentatation, 

+ We. have already ſeen that dogs were kept as a 
piece of ſtate, from the inſtance of thoſe that attend- 
ed Telemachus: here Alcinous has images of dogs 
in gold, for the ornament of his palace; Homer 
animates them in his poetry; but to ſoften the 
deſeription, he introduces Vulcan, and aſcribes the 
wonder to the power of a God. If we take the 
poctical dreſs away, the truth is, that theſe dogs 
No. 25. 


Alive each animated frame appears, 

And ſtill to live, beyond the pow'r of years. 

Fair thrones within from ſpace to ſpace were 

rais'd, Þ 

Where various carpets with embroid'ry blaz'd, 

The work of matrons: theſe the princes preſt, 

Day following day, a long continu'd feaſt. 

Refulgent pedeſtals the walls ſurround, $ 

Which boys of gold with flaming torches crown'd; 

The poliſh'd ore, reflecting ev'ry ray, 

Blaz'd on the banquets with a double day. 

Full fifty handmaids from the houſhold train ; 

Some turn the mill, or ſift the golden grain, 

Some ply the loom; their buſy fingers move 

Like poplar- leaves when Zephyr fans the grove. || 
| Not 
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were formed with ſuch excellent art, that they 
ſeemed to be alive, and Hamer, by a liberty allowable 
to poetry, deſcribes them as really having that life, 
which they only have in appearance. 

{ The poet does not ſay of what materials theſe 
thrones were made, whether of gold or ſilver, to 
avoid the imputation of being thought fabulous 
in his deſcription; it being almoit incredible, that 


ſuch quantities of gold and ſilver could be in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of ſuch a king as Alcinaus though, if we conſi- 
der that his people were greatly given to navigation, 
the relation may come within the bounds of credibility, 

$ This is a remarkable piece of grandeur : lamps, 
as appears from the 18th book of the Ody//ey, were 
not at this time known to the Grec:ans, but only 
torches : theſe were held by images in the ſhape of 
beautiful youths, and thoſe images were of gold. 
It is admirable to obſerve with what propriety He- 
mer adapts his poetry to the characters of his per- 
ſons: Ne/tor is a wiſe man; when he is fir{t ſcen 
in the Odyſſey, it is at ſacrihce, and there is not the 
leaſt appearance of pomp or luxury in his palace or 
entertainments. The Fheacians are of an oppolite 


character, and the poet deſcribes them conſiilently 


with it; they are all along a proud, idle, effeminate 


people; though ſuch a pompous deſcription would 


have ill ſuited the wiſe Neftor, it excellently agrees 
with the vain Alc:nous. 
|| There is ſome obſcurity in this, ſhort alluſion, 


and ſome refer it to the work, others to the dam [els 


employed in work: we are of the opinion that it al- 
ludes to the damſels, and expreſſes the quick and. 
continued motion of their hands, by comparing them 
to the branches of a poplar agitated by winds, all 
at once in motion, ſome bending this, ſome that 
way. The other interpretations are more forced, 
and-leſs intelligible, 
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Nor more renown'd the men of Scheria's iſle, 
For ſailing arts and all the naval toil, * 

Than works of female {kill their women's pride, 4 
The flying ſhuttle thro? the threads to guide : 
Pallas to theſe her double gifts imparts, 
Inventive genius, and induſtrious arts. 

Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious garden lies, { 
From ſtorms defended and inclement ſkies: 
Four acres was th' allotted ſpace of ground, 
Fenc'd with a green encloſure all around. 

Tall thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful mould ; 
The red'ning 
Here the blue fig with luſcious juice o'erflows, 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows, 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 
And verdant olives flourith round the year. 

The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern gale 

Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail : 

Each dropping pear a following pear ſupplies, 
On apples apples, figs on ſigs ariſe : 


"The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 
Here order'd vines in equal ranks appear, 
With all th* united labours of the year; 


Some to unload the fertile branches run, | 


Some dry the black'ning cluſters in the ſun, 
Others to tread the liquid harveſt join, 
The groaning preſſes foam with floods of wine. 
Here are the vines in early flow'r deſcry'd, 
Here grapes diſcolour'd on the ſunny ſide, 
And there in autumn's riches purple dy'd. 

Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 
In beauteous order terminate the ſcene. 


— 
_ 
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Two plenteous fountains the whole proſpea 
crown'd; 


This thro” the gardens leads it's ſtreams around, 


Viſits each plant, and waters all the ground: 
While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, 


And thence it's current on the town beſtows; 


To various uſe their various ſtreams they bring, 


| The people one, and one ſupplies the king. 


Such were the glories which the Gods or- 
dain'd 


1 To grace Alcinous, and his happy land. 
* ripens here to gold. | 


Ev'n from the chief, who men and nations knew, 
It unwonted ſcene ſurprize and rapture drew; 
In pleaſing thought he ran the proſpe o'er, 
Then hafty enter'd at the lofty door. 


Night now approaching, in the palace ſtand, 


| With goblets crown'd, the rulers of the land ; 


Prepar'd for reſt, and off an to the God 9 


Who bears the virtue of the fleepy rod. 


Unſeen he glided thro” the Joyous crowd, 


The ſame mild ſeaſon gives the blooms to blow, Wich darkneſs circled, an 


an ambient cloud. 
Direct to great Alcinous' throne he came, 


And proſtrate fell before th* impexial dame. | 

Then from around him dropp'd the veil of night: 

Sudden he ſhines, and manifeſt to ſight. 

The nobles gaze, with awful fear oppreſt; 

Silent they gaze, and eye the 42 gueſt. 
Daughter of great Rhexenor ! (thus began, 

Low. at her knees, the much-enduring man) 

To thee, thy conſort, and this royal train, ꝗ 

To all that ſhare the bleſſings of your reign, 

A ſuppliant bends: O pity human woe! 

"Tis what the happy to th” unhappy owe. 


A wretched 


N Or. | 

* This paſſage is not without difficulty; ſome of 
the ancients underſtood it to ſignify the thickneſs 
and cloſeneſs of the texture, which was ſo com- 
pactly wrought that oil could not penetrate it; 
others thought it expreſſed the ſmoothneſs and ſoft- 
neſs of it, as if oil ſeemed to flow from it; or laſtly, 


that it ſRone with ſuch a glofly colour as looked like 
„ 


+ We may gather from what Hamer here relates 


concerning the {kill of theſe Pheccian damſels, that 
they were famed for theſe works of curioſity : the 
Coyreoyrians were much given to traffic, and perhaps 
they might bring ſlaves from the Sidbnians, who in- 
ſlructed them in theſe manufactures. 

+ This famous garden of Alcinous contains no 
more than four acres of ground, which in thoſe” 


times of ſimplicity was thought a large one even for 
a prince. It is laid out into three parts: a grove for 
fruits and ſhade, a vineyard, and an allotment for 


NOTE S. 
olives and herbs. It is watered with two fountains, 


the one . the palace and town, the other the 
garden and the flowers. 


Mercury. 6 5 
1 this whole ſtory of the veil of air had been 
told ſimply and nakedly, it would imply no more 
than that Ulyfes arrived without being difcovered.; 
and the breaking of the veil denotes his firſt com- 
ng into ſight, in the preſence of the queen. But 
omer ſteps out of the vulgar road of an hiſto- 
rian, and cloaths it with a ſublimity worthy of 
heroic poetry. 


¶ Minerva commanded Uly//es to ſupplicate the 


queen: why then does he exceed the directions of 


the Goddefs, and not only addreſs himſelf to Alci- 
nous, but to the reſt of the aſſembly? The anſweris, 
that Wes adapts himſelf to the preſent circum- 
ſtances, 'and ſeeing the king and other peers in the 
lame afſembly, he thought it improper not to take 


notice 
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A wretched exile to his country ſend,* 
Long worn with griefs, and long without a 
friend. | 
So may the Gods your better days increaſe, 
And all your joys deſcend on all your race, 
So reign for ever on your country's breaſt, 
Your people bleſling, by your people bleſt ! 
'Then to the genial hearth he bow'd his face, 
And humbled in the aſhes took his place, 
Silence enſu'd. The eldeſt firſt began, 
Echeneus ſage, a venerable man! + 
Whoſe well taught mind the preſent age ſurpaſt, 
And join'd to that th' experience of the laſt. 
Fit words attended on his weighty ſenſe, 
And mild perſuaſion flow'd in eloquence. 
Oh ſight (he cry'd) diſhoneſt and unjuſt! | 
A gueſt, a ſtranger, ſeated in the duſt ! 
Jo raiſe the lowly ſuppliant from the ground 
Befits a monarch, Lo! the peers around 
But wait thy word, the gentle gueſt to grace, 
And ſeat him fair in ſome diſtinguiſh'd place. | 
Let firſt the herald due libation pay, | 
To Jede, who guides the wand'rer on his way; 
Then ſet the genial banquet in his view, 
And give 2 a ſtranger's due. 
His ſage advice the liſt'ning king obeys, 
He ftretch'd his hand the prudent chief to raiſe, 
And from his ſeat Lacdumas remov'd, | 
The monarch's offspring, and his beſt belov'd) 
1 here next his fide the god-like bero ſat ; 
With fars of ſilver ſhone the bed of ſtate. y 
The golden ew'r a beauteous handmaid brings, 
Replenifh'd from the cool tranſlucent ſprings, | 


N 


| Whoſe poliſh'd vaſe with copious ſtreams ſupplics 


A ſilver laver, of capacious ſize. 


The table next in regal order ſpread, 


The glitt'ring canniſters are heap'd with bread : 
Viands of various kinds invite the taſte, 
Of choiceſt ſort and ſavour, rich repalt ! 


Thus feaſting high, Alcineus gave the ſign, 


And bade the herald pour the roſy wine. 
Let all around the due libation pay 
ne 4 who guides the wand'rer on his way. 

e ſaid. Peontonous heard the king's command; 
The circling goblet moves from hand to hand: 
Each drinks the juice that glads the heart of man. 
Alcinous then, with aſpect mild, began. 

Princes and peers, attend! while we impart 
To you the thoughts of no inhuman heart. 
Now pleas'd and ſatiate from the ſoctal rite 
Repair we to the bleſſings of the night: 

But with the riſing day, aſſembled here, 

Let all the elders of the land appear, 

Pious obſerve our hoſpitable laws, 

And heav'n propitiate in the ſtranger's cauſe: 
Then join'd in council, proper means explore 
Safe to tranſport him to the wiſh'd- ſor ſhore: 
(How diſtant that, imports not us to know, 
Nor weigh the labour, but relieve the woe) 
Mean-time, nor harm nor anguiſh let him bear ; 
This interval, heav'n truſts him to our care, 


But to his native land our charge reſign'd, | 
Heav'n is his life to come, and all the woes behind. 


Then muſt he {ſuffer what the Fates ordain; 
For Fate has wove the thread of life with pain, 


And twins ev'n from the birth, are miſery and man! 
But 


| NOTES. 
notice of them: he therefore addreſſes himſelf to all, 
that he may make all his friends. But then does 
not Minerva give improper directions? and is not 
Ulyſſes more wiſe than the Goddeſs of Wiſdom? ; 
The true reaſon therefore may perhaps be, that 
Utyſſes really complies with the imjunctions of the 
Goddeſs: ſhe commands him to addreſs himſelf to 
the queen: and he does fo: this we take to mean 
chiefly or 2 but not excluſively of the king: 
if the paſſage be thus underſtood, it ſolves the ob- 
jection. 

ow” Ulyſſes here ſpeaks very conciſely: and he may 
ſeem to break abruptly into the ſubje of his peti- 
tion, without letting the audience either into the 
knowledge of his condition or perſon. Was this 
a_ proper method to prevail over an aſſembly of 
ſtrangers? But his geſture ſpoke for him, he threw - 
himſelf into the poſture of a ſuppliant, and the per- 
{ons of all ſuppliants were eſteemed ſacred: he de- 


1 
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clared himſelf to be a man in calamity, and reſerves 
his ſtory to be told more at large, when the fur- 
prize of the Pheacians at the fudden appearance of 
a ſtranger was over; this conciſeneſs therefore is 
not blameable, but rather an mAtance of Hennes 
judgment, who knows when to be ſhort, and when 
to be copious. | 

+ The expreſſion in the original is remarkable: 
Echeneus an old man, who knew many ancient, and 
great variety of things; he was wiſe by long ex- 
perience, and by being converſant in ancient 
ſtory. 


I Plutarch diſcuſſes a queſtion, whether the mal. 


ter of the feaſt ſhould place his gueſts, or let them 
ſeat themſelves promiſcuoufly : he there commends 
this conduct of Alcinous, as an inſtance of a courte- 


ous diſpoſition and you humanity, who gave a 


place of dignity to a ſtranger and ſuppliant. 
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But if deſcended from th* Olympian bow'r, 
Gracious approach us ſome immortal pow's ; 
If in that form thou com'ſt a gueſt divine: 
Some high event the conſcious Gods deſign. 
As yet, unbid they never grac'd our feaſt, 
The ſolemn ſacrifice call'd down. the gueſt ; - 
Then manifeſt of heav*n the viſion ſtood, 
And to our eyes familiar was the God, 
Oft with ſome favour'd. traveller they ſtray, 
And ſhine before him all the deſert way : 
With ſocial intercourſe, and face to face, 
The friends and: guardians of our pious race. 
So near approach we their celeſtial kind,“ 
By jaſtice, truth, and probity of mind; 
As our dire neighbours. of. Cycl/opean birth 
Match in fierce wrong, the giant-ſons of earth. 

Let no fuch thought (with modeſt grace rejoin'd 
The prodent Greek) poſſeſs the royal mind. 
Alas! a mortal, like thyſelf, am I; 
No glorious native of yon azure ſky : 
In form, ah how unlike their heav'nly kind 
How more inferior in the gifts of mind! 
Alas, a mortal! moſt oppreſt of thoſe 
Whom Fate has loaded with a weight of woes ; | 
By a fad train of miſeries alone 
Diſtinguiſh'd long, and ſecond now to none! 
By heav*n's high will compell'd from ſhore to ſhore; 
With heav'n's high will prepar'd to ſuffer more. 


What hiſtories of toil could I declare! 
But ſtill long-weary'd nature wants repair; 
Spent with fatigue, and {hrunk with pining faſt, 
My craving bowels ſtill require 4 25 
Howe'er the noble, ſuff ring mind. may grieve 
It's load of anguiſh, and dildain to live; 
Neceſlity demands our daily bread ; 
Hunger is infolent, and will be fed. 
But finiſh, O ye peers! what you propoſe, . 
And let the morrow's dawn. conclude my woes. 
Pleas'd will I ſuffer all the Gods ordain, 
To ſee my ſoil, my ſon, my friends, again. 
That view vouchſaf'd, let inſtant death ſurprize + 
| With ever-during ſhade theſe happy eyes! 
Th' aſſembled peers with gen'ral praiſe approy'd 

His pleaded reaſon, and the fait he mov*'d.. 
Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, 
And to. the giſts of balmy ſleep repairs.. 
Uly/Jes in the regal walls alone 
Remain'd : beſide him, on a ſplendid throne, 
Divine Arete and Alcinous ſhone, 
The queen, on nearer view, the gueſt ſurvey'd 
Robꝰ' d in the garments her own hands had made; 
Not without wonder ſeen. Then thus began, 
Her words addreſſing to the god-like man. 

Cam'ſt thou not hither, wond'rous ſtranger! 

ſay, 

From ate remote, and o'er a length of ſea.? 


Tell 


— 


N G A . 

* 'There is ſome intricacy in this paſſage, and 
much labour has been uſed to explain it. Some 
would have it to imply, that we are as nearly allied 
to the Gods, as the Cyclzps and Giants, who are de- 
ſcended from them; and if the Gods frequently ap- 
pear to theſe Giants who defy them, how much 
more may it be expected by the Pheacians to enjoy 
that favour, who reverence and adore them? Others 
explain it after another method: Alcinaus had con- 
ceived a fixed hatred againſt the race of the Cyclops, 
who had expelled the Phæacians from their country, 
and forced them to ſeek a new habitation ; he here 
expreſſes that hatred, and ſays, that the Phæacians 
reſemble the Gods as much in goodneſs, as the Cy- 
claps and Giants one the other in impiety: he il- 
luſtrates it, by ſhewing that the expreſſion has the 
ſame import as if we ſhould ſay that Sgcrates comes 
as near to Plata in virtue, as Anytus and Melitus to 
one another in wickedneſs, We have already ſpoken 
of the preſence of the Gods at the ſacrifices, in a 
former note. This frequent intercourſe of the Gods 
was agreeable to the theology of the ancients ; but 
why then is Alcinous ſurprized at the appearance of 
Uly/jes, whom he looks upon as a God, if ſuch fa- 
vours were frequent? To this we reply, that it is 
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the unuſualneſs of the time, not the appearance, 
that ſurprizes Alcinaus; the Gods appeared either 
at their ſacrifices, or in their journeys, and there- 
fore he looks upon this viſit as a thing extra- 
ordinary. | | 
+ It is very neceſſary to recall frequently to the 
reader's mind the deſire Hes has to reach his own 
country; and toſhew that he is abſent not by choice, 
but neceſſity; all the diforders-in his kingdoms hap- 
pen by "6 of his abſence : it is therefore neceſ- 
ſary to ſet the deſire of his return in the ſtrongeſt 
point of light, that he may not ſeem acceſſary to 
thoſe diſorders, by being abſent when it was in his 
power to return. It is obſervable that Ul;fjes does 
not here make any mention of Penelope, whom he 
ſcarce ever omits in other places, as one of the 
chief inducements to wiſh for-his- country; the rea- 
ſon. of his ſilence is, becauſe he is unwilling to abate 
the favour of Alcinaus, by a diſcovery that would 
ſhew it was impoſlible for him to marry his daugh- 
ter; ſuch a diſcovery might make the king pro- 
ceed more coolly towards his tranſportation; where- 
as it would afterwards be leſs dangerous, when he 
has had an opportunity, fully to engage him in his 
favour, | 
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Tell then whence art thou ? whence that princely 
air f 

And robes like theſe, ſo recent and ſo fair? 

Hard is the taſk, O princeſs, you impoſe : 

hus ſighing ſpoke the man of many woes) 

he long, the mournful ſeries to relate 
Of all my ſorrows, ſent by heav'n and fate! 
Yet what you aſk, attend. An iſland lies “ 
Beyond theſe tracts, and under other ſkies, 
Ogygia nam'd, in Ocean's wat'ry arms : 
Where dwells Calypſo, dreadful in her charms ! 
Remote from Gods or men ſhe holds her reign, 
Amid the terrors of the rolling main. 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore 
Unbleſt! to tread that interdicted ſhore : 
When 7ove tremendous in the ſable deeps 
Launch'd his red light'ning at our ſcatter'd ſhips: 
Then, all my fleet, and all my foll'wers loſt, 
Sole on a plank, on boiling ſurges toſt, 
Heav'n drove my wreck th* Ogygran iſle to find, 
Full nine days floating to the wave and wind. 
Met by the Goddeſs there with open arms, 
She brib'd my ſtay with more than human charms : 
Nay promis'd, vainly promis'd, to beſtow 
Immortal lite, exempt from age and woe. 
But all her blandiſhments ſucceſsleſs prove, 
To baniſh from my breaſt my country's love, 
I ſtay reluctant ſev'n continu'd years, 
And water her ambroſial couch with tears. 
The eighth, ſhe voluntary moves to part, 
Or urg'd by ve, or her own changeful heart. 
A raft was form'd to croſs the ſurging ſea; 
Herſelf ſupply'd the ſtores and rich array; 
And gave the gales to waf! me on the way. 
In ſev'nteen days appear'd your pleaſing coaſt, 
And woody mountains half in vapours loſt. 


| Joy touch'd my ſoul : my foul was joy'd in vain, 
For angry Neptune rouz'd the raging main; 
The wild winds whiſtle, and the billows roar; 
he ſplitting raft the furious tempeſt tore; 
And ſtorms vindictive intercept the ſhore. 
Soon as their rage ſubſides, the ſeas I brave 
With naked force, and ſhoot along the wave, 
To reach this iſle : but there my hopes were loſt, 
The ſurge impell'd me on a craggy coaſt. 
I choſe the ater fea, and chanc'd to find 
A river's mouth, impervious to the wind, 
And clear of rocks. I fainted by the flood ; 
Then took the ſhelter of the neighb'ring wood, 
Twas night; and cover'd in the foliage deep, 
Jode wes & my ſenſes in the death of ſlcep. 
All night I flept, oblivious of my pain : 
Aurora dawn'd, and Phebus ſhin'd in vain, 
Nor till oblique he ſlop'd his ev'ning ray, 
Had Somnus dry'd the balmy dews away. 
Then female voices from the ſhore I heard; 
A maid amidſt them, Goddeſs-like, appear'd : 
To her I ſu'd, ſhe pity'd my diftreſs ; 
Like thee in beauty, nor in virtue leſs, 
Who from ſuch youth could hope conſid'rate care ? 
In youth and beauty wiſdom is but rare 11 
She gave me life, reliev'd with juſt ſupplics 
My wants, and lent theſe robes that ſtrike your eyes. 
This is the truth : and oh ye pow'rs on high! 
Forbid that want ſhould ſink me to a lie. 

She 


To this the king. Our daughter but expreſt 
Her cares imperfect to our god-like gueſt, 
Suppliant to her, ſince firſt he choſe to pray, 
Why not herſelf did ſhe conduct the way, 

And with her handmaids to our court convey ? 

Hero and king! (Ces thus reply'd) 

Nor blame her faultleſs, nor ſuſpect of pride: 


NO TZ S. 

Homer here gives a ſummary of the ſubject of 
the two preceding books: this recapitulation cannot 
indeed be avoided, becauſe it is neceſſary to let A. 
cinous into his ſtory, and this cannot be done with- 
out a repetition. 

+ Hamer has the ſecret art of introducing the beſt 
inſtructions, in the midit of the plaineſt narrations. 
He has deſcribed the unworthy paſſion of the God- 
deſs Calypſo, and the indecent advances ſhe made to 
detain him from his country. It is poſſib'e this re- 
lation might make ſome impreſſions upon the mind 
of the reader, inconſiſtent with exact morality : 
what antidote then does Homer adminiſter to expel 
this poiſon? He does not content himſelf with ſet- 
ting the chaſtity of Penelope in oppoſition to the 
* deſires of Calypſo, and ſhewing the great ad- 

0. 25. 
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NOTES. 

vantage the mortal has over the Goddeſs; but lie 
here diſcovers the fountain from whence this weak- 
neſs riſes, by ſaying, that neither man nor Gods 
frequented this iſlaud; on one hand the abſence of 
the Gods, and on the other the infrequency oi ob- 
jects made her yield at the ſight of the firſt that ay, - 
pears. Every object is dangerous in ſolitude, clpe- 
cially, as Homer expreſſes it, if we have no com- 
merce with the Gods. 

In the preceding line Les ſpeaks of Nawup yo, 
yet immediately changes the words into the maſcy- 
line gender. Hamer makes this alteration to pay 
the greater compliment to Nauficaa, and he intenas 
to expreſs by it, that neither woman nor man of her 
years could be expected to have ſuch remarkable 
diſcretion. 
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She bad me follow in th” attendant train; 
But fear and rev'rence did my ſteps detain, 
Leſt raſh ſuſpicion might alarm thy mind: 
Man's of a jealous and miſtaking kind. 

Far from my ſoul (be cry'd) the Gods efface 
All wrath ill-grounded, and ſuſpicion baſe! 
Whate'er is honeſt, ſtranger, I approve, 

And would.to Phabus, Pallas, and to Jade, 
Such as thou art, thy thought and mine were one, 
Nor thou unwilling to be call'd my ſon.“ 

In {inch alliance could'ſt thou with to join, 

A palace ſtor'd with treaſures ſhould be thine, 
But if reluQant, who ſhall force thy ſtay ? 

ove bids to ſet the ſtranger on his way, 

And ſhips ſhall wait thee with the morning ray. 
Till then let lumber cloſe thy careful eyes; 
The wakeful mariners ſhall watch the ſkies, 
And ſeize the moment when the breezes riſe: 
Then gently waft thee to the pleaſing ſhore, 
Waere thy ſoul reſts, and labour is no more. 
Far as Eubea tho' thy country lay, 

Our ſhips with eaſe tranſport thee in a day. 
Thither of old, earth's giant- ſon to view, 

On wings of winds with Khadamanth they flew : 


— 


This land, from whence their morning courſe begun, 
daw them returning with the ſetting ſun. 2 

\ Your eyes ſhall witneſs and confirm my tale, 

Our youth how dext'rous, and how fleet our fail, 
When juſtly tim'd with equal ſweep they row, 

And Ocean whitens in long tracts below. 

'Thus he. No word th' experienc'd man replies, 
But thus to heav'n (and heav'n-ward lifts his eyes) 
Oe O father! what the king accords 
Do thou make perfect! ſacred be his words! 

Wide v'er the world Alcinous glory ſhine! 
Let fame be his, and ah! my country mine ! 

Mean-time Arete, for the hour of reſt 

Ordains the fleecy couch, and cov'ring veſt : 
Bids her fair train the purple quilts prepare, 
And the thick carpets ſpread with buſy care. 
With torches blazing in their hands they paſt, 
And finiſh'd all their queen's command with haſte: 
Then gave the ſignal to the willing gueſt : 

He roſe with pleaſure, and retir'd to reſt. 
There ſoft extended, to the murm'ring found 
Of the high porch, Uly/es ſleeps profound! 
Within, releas'd from cares Alcincus lies; 
And faſt beſide, were clos'd Arete's eyes. 


N O17 © Bs 

* The ancients obſerve, that Alcinaus very art- 
fully inſerts this propoſition to CH, to prove his 
veracity. If he had embraced it without heſitation, 
he would have concluded him an impoſtor ; for it 
1s not conceivable that he ſhould reject all the temp- 
tation to marriage mule him by Calypſo a Goddeſs, 
and yet immediately embrace this offer of Alcinous 
to Marry his daughter. But if we take the paſſage 
in atother ſenſe, and believe that Alcinaus ſpoke ſin- 
cerely without any ſecret ſuſpicions, yet his conduct 
is juſtifiable. It has, we confeſs, appeared ſhock- 
ing, that Alcin:us, a king, ſhould at the very firſt 
interview offer his daughter to a ſtranger, who 
might be a vagrant and impoſtor : but examples are 
frequent in antiquity of marriages thus concluded 
between ſtrangers, and with as little heſitation: 
thus Beliersphon, Tydeus, and Polinyces were married. 
Great perſonages regarded not riches, but were on- 
ly ſolicitous to procure worthy huſbands for their 
daughters, and birth and virtue were the beſt re- 
commenidations. 

+ Ti yu. 

% If Hamer had given the true ſituation of Corcyra 
as it really lies oppoſite to Epirus, yet the hyberbole 
Gi {ailing thence to Hulæa and returning in the ſame 
day, had been utterly an impoſſibility ; for in ſail- 
ing thither they mult paſs the Ienian and Icarian ſeas, 
and double the Feloponneſus. But the fiction is yet 


—— 


NOTE S. 
bolder, by the poet's placing it ſtill more diſtant, 
near the fFontunate Iflands. But then is the 
poet juſtifiable for relating ſuch incredible ampli- 
fications? It may be anſwered, if he had put theſe 
extravagancies into the mouth of Uſy//ſes he had 
been unpardonable, but they ſuit well with the 
character of Alcinous : they let Ulyſſes into his diſ- 
poſition, and he appears to be ignorant, credulous, 
and oſtentatious. This was neceflary, that Ces 
might know how to adapt himfelf to his humour, 
and engage his aſſiſtance; and this he actually brings 
about by raiſing his wonder and eſteem by ſtories, 
that could not fail to pleaſe ſuch an ignorant and 
credulous perſon as 6 -x "0 Beſides, the Phea- 
cians were ſo puffed up with their conſtant felicity 
and the protection of the Gods, that they thought 
nothing impoſſible; upon this opinion all theſe 
hyperboles are founded : and this agrees too well 
with human nature; the more happy men are, the 
more high and extravagantly they talk, and are too 
apt to entertain themſelves with wild chimæras 
which have no exiſtence but in the imagination. 
The moral then to theſe fables of Alcinous is, that a 
conſtant ſeries of happineſs intoxicates the mind, 
and that moderation is often learned in the ſchool of 
adverlity, 

This book takes up no longer time than the 
evening of the thirty-ſccond day. 
2 The 
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Alcinous calls a council, in which it is reſolved to tranſport Ulyſſes into his country. After which, ſplendid 
entertainments are made, where the celebrated muſician and poet Demodocus plays and ſings to the gueſts. 


They next proceed to the games, the race, the wreſtling, 


diſcus, &c. where Ulyſſes caſts a prodigious length, 15 


the admiration of all the ſpeftators. They return again to the banquet, and Demodocus fengs the Ives of Mars 


and Venus. Ulyſſes; after a compliment 1e the poet, 


defires him to ſing the introduction of the worden horſe 


* - : . * © . . 'S . . : . gk 
into Troy; which ſubjeft provoking his tears, Alcinous inguires of his gueſt his name, parentage, and fortunes, 


OW fair Aurvra lifts her golden ray, 

And all the ruddy orient flames with day : 
Alcinous, and the chief, with dawning light, 
Roſe inſtant from the {lumbers of the night; 


— 


Then to the.council ſeat they bend their way, 

And fill the ſhining thrones along the bay.+ 
Meanwhile Minerva in her guardian care 

Shoots from the ſtarry vault thro? fields of air; 


In 


— 
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| NOTES. 

* This book has been ſeverely cenſured by ſome 
falſe critics. Demadocus, they ſay, ſings the luſt of 
the Gods at the feaſt of Alcinous ; and they take of- 
fence at the adultery of Mars and Venus. But to 
know whether a thing be well, or ill ſpoken, we 
mult not only examine the thing whether 1t be good 
or ill, but we muit alſo have regard to him that 
ſpeaks or acts, and to the perſon to whom the poet 
addreſſes; for the character of the perſon who 
ſpeaks, and of him to whom he ſpeaks, makes that 


to be good, which would not come well from the 


mouth of any other perſon. It is on this account 
we vindicate Hymer with reſpect to the immorality 
that is found in the fable of the adultery of Mars and 
Venus : we muſt conſider that it is neither the poet, 
nor his hero, that recites that ſtory; but a Pheacian 
ſings it to Phæaciaus, a loft Feminate people, at a 
feſtival. Beſides, it is allowable even in grave and 


moral writings to introduce vicious perſons, who 


; N OO TE do 
deſpiſe the Gods; and is not the poet obliged to 
adapt his poetry to the character of ſuch perſons ? 
And had it not been an abſurdity. in him to have 
given us a philoſophical or moral ſong before a 
people who would be pleaſed with nothing but 
gaiety and effeminacy ? The moral that we are to 
draw from this ſtory is, that an idle and ſoft conrſe 
of life is the ſource of all criminal pleaſures ; an 
that thoſe perſons who lead ſuch lives, are generally 
pleaſed to hear ſuch ſtories, as make their better 
partakers in the ſame vices This relation of Homer 
is a uſeful lefſon to them who deſire to live virty- 
oully ; and it teaches, that if we would not be guilty 
of ſuch vices, we mult avoid ſuch a method of life 
as Inevitably leads to the practice of them. 

+ This place of council was between the two 
ports, where the temple of Neptune ſtood ; probably, 


like that in the ſecond book, open to the air, 
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In form a herald of the king ſhe flies * 

From peer to peer, and thus inceſſant cries. 
Nobles and chiefs who rule Pheacta's ſtates, 

Ihe king in council your attendance waits: 

A prince ot grace divine your aid implores, 7 

Ver unknown ſeas arrived from unknown ſhores. 
She ſpoke, and ſudden with tumultuous ſounds 

Of thronging multitudes the ſhore rebounds : 

At once the ſeats they fill: and every eye 

Gaz'd, as before ſome brother pf the ſky. 

Pallas with grace divine his form improves, | 

More high he treads, and more enlarg'd he moves: 

She theds celeſtial bloom, regard to draw, 

And gives a dignity of mien, to awe, 

With {trength the future prize of fame to play, 

And gather all the honours of the day. 


— — — — —-— 
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Then from his glitt'ring throne Alcinous roſe : 5 
Attend, he cry'd, while we our will diſcloſe, 
Your preſent aid this god-like ſtranger craves, 
Toft by rude tempeſt thro'ꝰ a war of waves: 
Perhaps from realms that view the riſing day, 
Or nations ſubject to the weſtern ray. 

Then grant, what here all ſons of woe obtain, 
(For here affliction never pleads in vain: ) 

Be choſen youths ee expert to try 

The vaſt profound, and bid the veſſel fly: 
Launch thg tall bark, and order ev'ry oar, 
Then in our court indulge the genial hour; 
Inſtant you ſailors to this taſk attend, 

Swift to the palace, all ye pcers aſcend ; 

Let none to ſtrangers honours due diſclaim ? 

Be there Demed:cus, the bard of fame, 


| 


Taught 


—— 
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NOTES. 

* Tt may be aſked what occaſion there is to intro- 
duce a Goddeſs, to perform an action that might 
have been as well executed by a real herald ! We 
anſwer, that this Minerva is either Fame, which in- 
forms the Pheactans that a ſtranger of uncommon 
figure is arrived, and upon this report they aſſem- 
ble; or it implies, that this aſſembly was made by 
the wiſdom of the peers, and conſequently a poet 
may aſcribe it to the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, it being 
the effect of her inſpiration. The poet by the in- 
troduction of a Deity warns us, that ſomething of 
importance is to ſucceed; this is to be uſhered in 
with ſo'emnity, and conſequently the appearance 
of Minerva in this place is not unnecellary : the 
action of importance to be deſcribed is no leſs than 
the change of the fortunes of Wes, it is from this 
aſſembly that his affairs take a new turn, and haſten 
to a happy re-eſtabliſhment. 

+ Minerva ſpeaks thus in favour of Ulyſſes, to 
excite the curioſity of the Pheacians: and indeed 
the ſhort ſpeech is excellently adapted to this pur- 
pole. They were fond of ſtrangers: the Goddeſs 
therefore tells them, that a ſtranger is arrived of a 
God-like appearance. They admured outward ſhew, 
he is therefore deſcribes as a man of extraordinary 
beauty, and Minerva for this reaſon immediately 
Improves it. 

} This circumſtance has been repeated ſeveral 
times almoſt in the ſame words, ſince the beginning 
nf the Ody/Jey. In any other poet they mig t have 
'veen thought to proceed from a poverty of inven- 
tion, though certainly not in Hemer, in whom - 
there is rather a ſuperfluity than barrenneſs. Per- 
haps having once ſaid a thing well, he deſpaired of 
improving it, and ſo repeated it; or perhaps he in- 
tended to inculcate this truth, that all our accom- 
pliſhments, as beauty, ſtrength, Sc. are the gifts 


* 


r 
of the Gods; and being willing to fix it upon the 
mind, he dwells upon it, and inſerts it in many 
places. Here indeed it has a particular propriety, 
as it is a circumſtance that firſt engages the Phæa- 
cians in the favour of Mes: his beauty was his 
firſt recommendation, and conſequently the poet 
with great judgment ſets his hero off to the beſt ad- 
vantage, it being an incident from which he dates 
all his future happineſs; and therefore to be inſiſted 

upon with a particular ſolemnity. 
$ It might be expected that Uly/es, upon whoſe 
account alone Alcingus calls this aſſembly, ſhould 
have made his condition known, and ſpoken him- 
ſelf to the Pheacians; whereas he appears upon the 
ſtage as a mute perſon, and the multitude departs - 
| intirely ignorant of his name and fortunes. It may 
be anſwered, that this was not a 2 2. time for 
a fuller diſcovery, the poet defers it til 1 5 had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the games, and fully raiſed 
their curioſity. It is for the ſame reaſon that Uly/es 
is ſilent; if he had ſpoken he could not have avoided 
to let them into the raj Hi e of his condition, but 
the contrary method is greatly for his advantage, and 
aſſures him of ſucceſs trom the recommendation of 
a king. But there is another, and perhaps a better 
reaſon, to be given for this ſilence of Ulyſſes: the 
poet reſerves the whole ſtory of his ſufferings for an 
entire and uninterrupted narration; if he had now 
made any diſcovery, he muſt afterwards either have 
fallen into tautology, or broken the thread of the 
relation, ſo that it would not have been of a piece, 
but wanted continuity. Beſides, it comes with 
more weight at once, than if it had been made at 
ſeveral times, and conſequently makes a deeper im- 
preſſion upon the memory and pathon of the 

auditors. | 


* 
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Taught by the Gods to pleaſe, when high he ſings* 
The vocal lay reſponſive to the ſtrings. 

Thus ſpoke the prince: 1 attending peers obey, 
In ſtate they move; Alcinous leads the way: | 
Swift to Demodocus the herald flies, | 
At once the ſailors to their charge ariſe: 

They launch the veſſel, and unfurl the fails, 

And ſtretch the ſwelling canvas to the gales ; 

Then to the palace move: a gath'ring throng, 
Youth, and white age, tumultuous pour along : 
Now all acceſles io the dome are fill'd; 

Eight boars, the choiceſt of the herd, are kill'd : 

T wo beeves, twelve fatlingsfrom theflock they bring 
To crown the feaſt ; fo wills the bounteous king. 
The herald now arrives, and guides along 

The faced maſter of celeſtial fong : 

Dear to the Muſe! who gave his days to flow + 
With mighty bleſſings, mix'd with mighty woe: 


With clouds of darknefs quench'd his viſual ray, 
But gave him ſkill to raiſe the lofty Jay. 
High on a radiant throne ſublime in ſtate, 
Encircled by huge multitudes, he fat : 

With ſilver ſhone the throne ; his lyre well ſtrung 


To rapt'rous ſounds, at hand Pontanous hung: 


Before his feat a poliſh'd table ſhines, 


| And a full _ foams with gen'rous wines: 


His food a herald bore : and now they fed; 
And now the rage of craving hunger fled. 
Then fir'd by all the Muſe, aloud he ſings 
The mighty deeds of demi-gods and kings : 
From that tierce wrath the noble ſong aroſe, 
That made Ulyſſes and Achilles foes : 

How o'er the feaſt they doom the fall of Tay; 
The ſtern debate Atrides hears with joy: 2 

For heav'n foretold the conteſt, when he trod 
The marble threſhold of the Deſphic God, 


Curious 
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NOTES. 
Hlamer here inſinuates that all good and great 
qualities are the gifts of God. He ſhews us like- 
wiſe, that mufic was conſtantly made uſe of in the 
courts of all the oriental princes; we have ſeen Phe- 
mius in Ithaca, a fecond in Lacedamon with Menelaus, 
and Demaodocus here with Alcinous, The Hebrews 
were likewife of remarkable {kill in muſic ; eve 
one knows what effect the harp of David had upon 
the ſpirit of Saul. Solomon tells us, that be fought 
out ſinging men and ſinging women to entertain 
him, like theſe in Homer, at the time of feafting : 
thus another oriental writer compares muſic at feaſts 
to an emerald inclofed in gold; as 2 fignet of an eme- 
rald fet in a work of golil, fo is the melody of muſie with 
pleaſant wine, Ecclef. xxxii. 6. 

+ It has been generally thought that Homer repre- 
fents himſelf in the perſon of Demadscus ; and ſome 
imagine that this paſſage gave occaſion to the an- 
cents to believe that Hamer was blind. But that he 
really was blind, is teſtified by himſelf in his hymn 
to Apollo, which Thucydides aſſerts to be the genuine 
eee of Homer, and quotes it as ſuch in his 

itory, as follows: “O virgins, if any perſon afks 
you who is he, the moſt pleaſing of all poets, who 
frequents this place, and who is he who moſt de- 
lights you? reply, he is a blind man, Cc.“ It is 
true, there ate many ſeatures in the two poets that 
bear a great reſemblance; Demadicus ſings divinely, 
the Tame is true of Homer; Demodcus ſings the ad- 
ventures of the Greeks before Troy, fo does Hamer 
in his //ed+- If this be true, it muſt be allowed 
that Hamer has found out a way of commending 

.himſelf very artfully: had he ſpoken plainly, he 
had been extravagantly vain ; but by this indirect 

No. 25. 
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NOTES. 


pay 


way of praiſe, the reader is at liberty to apply it 


either ny to Demadocus, or obliquely to Homer. 
It is remar 


duces him as a perſon of great diſtinction. 


able, that Homer takes a very extraordi- 
nary care of Demodecus his brother poet, and intro» 


He calls 


him in this book the hero Demodacus: he places him 


provide for his entertainment, he has a particular 
table, and a capacious bowl ſet before him to drink 
as often as he had a mind, as the original expreſſes 
it. Some merry wits have turned the laſt circum- 
ſtance inte raillery, and inſinuate that Homer in 
this place as well as in the former means himſelf in 
the perſon of Demodecus, an intimation that he 
would not be diſpleaſed to meet with the like 
hoſpitality. | 

1 This paſſage needs an explanation. 


and moderation; and if in the Odyſſey we fee Achil- 
les and Thies in contention io the great ſatisfaction 
of Agamemnon, it is becauſe theſe contentions are of 
uſe to his affairs; they contend whether force or 


on a throne ſtudded with ſilver, and gives him an 
herald for his attendant ; nor is he leſs careful to 


In the 
Iliad the generals ſup with Fgamenmom with ſobriety | 


- 


ſtratagem is to be employed to take Troy ; Achilles, 


after the death of Hector, perſuaded" tu aſſault it by 
ſtorm, Ces by ſtratagem. There is a further 
reaſon given for the ſatisfaction which Agamemmam 


expreſſes at the conteſt of theſe two heroes; before 
the opening of the war of Try he contulted the - * 


oracle concerning the iſſue of it; Apeils anſwered, 
that Troy ſhould be taken when two princes molt 
renowned for wiſdom and valour ſhould. contend at 
a ſacrifice of the Gods; Agamemnon rejoices to fee 
the prediction fulfilled, knowing that the deflruc- 
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Curious to learn the counſels of the ſky, 


| Lon IR he lous'd the rage of war on Tr:y. 


ouch'd at the ſong, Ulyſſes flrait reſign'd * 
To ſoft affliction all his manly mind : 
Before his eyes the purple veſt he drew, 
Induſtrious to conceal the falling dew : 
But when the mufic paus'd, he ceas'd to ſhed 
The flowing tear, and rais'd his drooping head : 
And lifting to the Gods a goblet crown'd, 
He pour'd a pure libation to the ground. 

Tranſported with the ſong, the liſt'ning train 

Again with loud applauſe demand the ſtrain : 
Again Ulyſſes veil'd his penſive head, 
Again unmann'd, a ſhow'r of ſorrow ſhed : 
Conceal'd he wept: the king obſerv'd alone 
The ſilent tear, and heard the ſecret groan : 
Then to the bard aloud : O ceaſe to ling, 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute th' harmonious ſtring ; 
Enough the feaſt has pleas'd, enough the pow'r 
Of heav'nly ſong has crown'd the genial hour! 


| 


Or firmer, in the wre 


Inceſſant in the games your ſtrength diſplay, 

Conteſt, ye brave, the honours * day! 

That pleas'd th' admiring ſtranger may proclaim 

In diſtant regions the Pheacran fame: 

None wield the gauntlet with fo dire a ſway, + 

Or ſwifter in the race devour the way: 

None in the leap (pring with ſo ſtrong a bound, 
ling, preſs the ground. 


Thus ſpoke the king; th” attending peers obey : 


In ſtate they move, Alcinous leads the way: 


His golden lyre Demodocus unſtrung, 
High on a column in the palace hung: 

And guided by a herald's guardian cares, 

Majeſtic to the liſts of Fame repairs. 
Now ſwarms the populace ; a countleſs throng, 
Youth and hoar age; and man drives man along: 
The games begin; ambitious of the prize, { 
Acroneus, Thon, and Eretmeus rife ; 
The prize Ocyalus and Prymneus claim, 
Anchialus and Ponteus, chiefs of fame : 


There 
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NOT E >, 
tion of Trzy was at hand, the oracle being accom- 
pliſhed by the conteſt of Ulyſſes and Achilles. 

Many objections may be made againſt this re- 
lation; it may ſeem to offend again{t probability, 
and appears ſomewhat incredible, that Demodocus 
ſhould thus luckily pitch upon the war of 779 for the 
ſubject of his oy and ſtill more happily upon the 
deeds of Lſſes: tor inſtance, a man may die of an 
apoplexy, this is probable ; but that this ſhould 
happen juſt when the poet has occaſion for it, is in 
ſome degree incredible. But this objection will 
ceaſe, if we conſider not only that the war of Troy 
was the greateſt event of thoſe ages, and conſe- 
quently might be the common ſubject of entertain- 
ment; but alſo that it is not Homer or Demeadecus 
who relates the ſtory, but the Muſe who inſpires 
it: Homer ſeveral times in this book aſcribes the 
ſong to immediate inſpiration ; and this ſupernatural 
aſſiſtance reconciles it to human probability, and 
the ſtory becomes credible when it is ſuppoſed to be 
related by a Deity. It may be objected, that a ſuf- 
ficient cauſe for this violence of tears is not appa- 
rent; for why ſhould Ulyſſes weep to hear his own 
brave atchievements, eſpecially when nothing ca- 
lamitous is recited ? This indeed would be impro- 
bable, if that were the whole of what the poet ſung: 
but Homer only gives us the heads of the ſong, a 
few ſketches of a larger draught, and leaves ſome- 


tung to be filled up by the imagination of the rea- 


der. Thus for inſtance, the words of Demadecus 
called to the mind of Lies all the hardſhips he 
had undergone during a ten years war, all the ſcenes 


NOTE >. 
of horror he had beheld, and the loſs and ſufferings 
of all his friends. And no doubt he might weep 
even for the calamities he brought upon Trey, an 
ingenuous nature cannot be infenſible when any of 
it's own ſpecies ſuffers. The Trojans were his ene- 
mies, but ſtill they were men, and compaſſion is 
due even to unfortunate enemies. We doubt not but 
it will be allowed, that there is here ſufficient cauſe 
to draw tears from a hero, unleſs a hero muſt be 
ſuppoſed to be diveſted of humanity. 

+ It may be aſked how Alcinaus could make ſuch 
an aſſertion, and pive the preference to his people 
before all nations, when he neither knew, nor was 
known to, any heroes out of his own iſland? We 
anſwer that he ſpeaks like a Pheacian, with oſten- 
tation and vanity. Beſides it is natural for all peo- 
ple to form, not illaudably, too favourable a judg- 
ment of their own country: and this agrees with 
the character of the Pheacians in a more particular 
manner, who called themſelves the favourites of the 
Gods, 

+ Homer very judiciouſly paſſes over theſe games 
in a few lines, having in the Iliad exhauſted that 
ſubject; he there enlarged upon them, becauſe they 
were eſſential ornaments, it being neceſſary that 
Patroclus ſhould be honoured by his friend with the 
utmoſt ſolemnity. Here they are only introduced 
occaſionally, and therefore the poet haſtens to things 
more requiſite, and carries on the thread of his 
ſtory. But then it may be aſked, why are they 
mentioned at all, and what do they contribute to 


the re-eſtabliſhment of Wes? It is evident that they 
. are 
6 
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There Proreus, Nautes, Eratreus appear, 

And fafn'd Amphialus, Pelyncus heir: 

Eurzalus, like Mars terrific, roſe,“ 

When clad in wrath he withers hoſts of foes : 

Naudolides with grace unequall'd ſhone, 

Or equall'd by fg ig k 3: 

With theſe came forth Ambaſineus the ſtrong ; 

And three brave ſons, from great Alcmous ſprung. 
Rang'd in a line the ready racers ſtand, 

Start from the goal, and vaniſh o'er the ſtrand: 

Swift as on wings of wind _ they fly, 

And drifts of riſing duſt involve the {ky : 

Before the reſt, what ſpace the hinds allow t 

Between the mule and ox, from plow to plow ; 

Clytaneus ſprung: he wing'd the rapid way, 

And bore th* unrival'd honours of the day. 

With fierce embrace the brawny wreſtlers join; 

The conqueſt, great Euryalus, is thine. 

Amphialus ſprung forward with a bound, 

Superior in the leap, a length of ground : 

From Elatreus' ſtrong arm the diſcus flies, 

And ſings with unmatch'd force _—_y the ſkies. 

And Laodame whirls high, with dreadful ſway, 

The gloves of death, victorious in the fray. 


i 
* 


While thus the peerage in the games contends, 
In act to ſpeak, Laodamas aſcends: 
O friend, he cries, the ſtranger ſeems well ſkill'd 
To try th” illuſtrious labouts of the field: 
I deem him brave; then grant the brave man's 
claim, 
Invite the hero to his ſhare of fame. 
What nervous arms he boaſts! how firm his tread!” 
His limbs how turn'd! how broad his ſhoulders 
ſpread ! 
By age unbroke ! but all conſuming care? 
Deſtroys perhaps the ſtrength that time would ſpare: 
Dire is the ocean, dread in all it's forms! 
Man muſt decay, when man contends with ſtorms. 
Well haſt thou ſpoke, (Euryalus replies) 
Thine is the gueſt, invite him thou to riſe, 
Swift at the word advancing from the croud 
He made obeiſance, and thus ſpoke aloud. 
Vouchſafes the rev'rend ſtranger to diſplay 
His manly worth, and ſhare the glorious day ? 
Father, ariſe! for thee thy port proclaims 
Expert to N in the ſolemn games. 
Lo fame ariſe! for what more fame can yield 
'Than the ſwift race, or conflict of the field ? 
Steal 
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are not without an happy effect, they give Uly/es an 
opportunity to ſignalize his character, to engage 
the king and the peers in his favour, and this indu— 
ces them to convey him to his own country, which 
is one of the moſt material incidents in the whole 


Odyſſey. 

4 The reaſon why this figure of terror was in- 
troduced amongſt an unwarlike nation, upon an oc- 
caſion contrary to the general deſcription in the 
midſt of games and diverſions, is, that the poet 
might diſtinguiſh the character of Euryalus, to force 
it upon our obſervation ; he being the perſon who 
uſes Hes with roughneſs and inhumanity, and is 
the only peer that is deſcribed with a ſword, which 
he gives to Ulyſſes to repair his iu. 


1 This image drawn from rural affairs is now be- 


come obſolete, and gives us no diſtinct idea of the 
diſtance between Clytoneus and the other racers ; but 
this obſcurity ariſes not from Homer's want of per- 
ſpicuity, but from the change which has happened 
in the method of tillage, and from a length of time 
which has effaced the diſtin image which was ori- 
ginally ſtamped upon it; ſo that what was underſtood 
univerſally in thedays of Homer is grown almoſt un- 
intelligible to poſterity. The teams of mules were 
placed at ſome diſtance from the teams of oxen; the 
mule being more ſwift in his labour than the ox, 
and conſequently more ground was allowed to 


NOT ES. 
the mule than the ox by the huſbandman. This 
gives us an idea that Ciytaneus was the foremoſt of 
the racers, but how much is not to be diſcovered 
with any. certainty. The ſame deſcription occurs 
in the tenth book of the Lliad. 

It is in the original literally, he wants not youth ; 
this is ſpoken according to appearance only, for 
Utly/ſes muſt be ſuppofed to be above forty, having 
ſpent twenty years in the wars of Try, and in his 
return to his country. It is true Heſiad calls a per- 
ſon a youth, who was forty years of age, but this 
muſt be underſtood with ſome allowance, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe that the life of man was longer in the times 
of Heficd, than in theſe later ages; the contrary of 
which appears from many places in Hamer, where 
the ſhortneſs of man's life is compared to the 
leaves of trees, &c. But what the poet here re- 
lates is very juſtifiable, for the youth which Ce 
appears to have, proceeds from Minerva; it is not 
a natural quality, but conferred by the immediate 
operations of a Goddeſs. This 2 concludes 
with an addreſs of great beauty; Laodamas invites 
UlyſJes to act in the games, yet at the ſame time 
furniſhes him with a decent excuſe, to decline the 
invitation if it be againſt his- inclinations; ſhould 
he refuſe, he imputes the refuſal to his calamities, not 
to any want of ſkill, or perſonal inability. 
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Steal from corroding care one tranſient day, | 
To glory give the ſpace thou haſt to ſtay; 
Short is the time, and lo! ev'n now the gales 
Call thee aboard, and ſtretch the ſwelling ſails. 
To whom with ſighs Les gave reply: * 
Ah why th ill-ſuiting paſtime muſt I 7 2 
o gloomy care my thoughts alone are free; 
Fl the gay ſports with troubled hearts agree: 


Ill bear the brave a rude ungovern'd tongue, 
And, youth, my gen'rous * reſents the wrong: 
SkilPd in heroic exerciſe, I claim + 
A poſt of honour with the ſons of fame: 
Such was my boaſt, while vigour crown'd my days, 
Nov care ſurrounds me, and my force decays; 
Inur'd a melancholy part to bear, 

In ſcenes of death, by tempeſt and by war. 


Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 

A much-afflicted, much-induring man! 

Who ſuppliant to the king and peers, implores 
A ſpeedy voyage to his native ſhores. 


Yet thus by woes impair'd, no more I wave 
To prove the hero. Slander ſtings the brave. 
Ihen firiding forward with a furious bound, 


He wrench'd a rocky fragment from the ground. 


Some mean ſea- farer in purſuit of gain; | | 
Studious of freight, in naval trade well ſkilFd, 
4 But dreads th* athletic labours of the held. 
Incens'd Ulyſſes with a frown replies, 


| Wide wanders Lazsdame, thy erring tongue, By far more EI and more huge by far, 

{i The ſports of glory to the brave belong, han what Pheacia's fons diſcharg'd in air. 

i (Retorts Euryalus :) he boaſts no claim X Fierce from his arm th' enormous load he flings ; 
1 Among the great, unlike the ſons of fame. Sonorous thro' the ſhaded air it ſings ; 
| | A wand'ring merchant he frequents the main, | Couch'd to the earth, tempeſtuous as it flies, 


The crowd gaze upwards while it cleaves the ſkies. 
| Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
| Down ruſhing, it up-turns a hill of ground. 

That ipſtant Pallas, burſting from a cloud, 


O forward to proclaim thy ſoul unwiſe! | Fix'd a diſtinguiſh'd mark, and cry'd aloud: 
| With partial hands the Gods their gifts diſpenſe; Ev'n he who ſightleſs wants his viſual ray, 
hy. . Some greatly think, ſome ſpeak with manly ſenſe; May by his touch alone award the day: 
i| Here heav'n an „ of form denies, Thy ſignal throw tranſcends the utmoſt bound 
4 But wifdorn the defect of form ſupplies: 


Of ev*ry champion, by a length of ground: 
Securely bid the ſtrongeſt of the train | 


4 This man with 2 of thought controuls, 
i, Ariſe to throw: the ſtrongeſt throws in vain. 


And ſteals with modeſt violence our fouls, 


He ſpeaks reſet vy dly, but he ſpeaks with force, 
Nor can one word be chang'd but for a worſe; 
In public more than mortal he appears, 

And as he moves the gazing croud reveres. 
While others beauteous as th' ætherial kind, 
The nobler portion want, a knowing mind. 

In outward ſhow heav'n gives thee to excel, 
But heav'n denies the praiſe of thinking well. 


— — 


Still, further ſtill, I bid the diſcus fly. 


She ſpoke; and momentary mounts the ſky : 


The friendly voice Ulyſſes hears with joy; 


Then thus aloud, (elate with decent pride) 


| Riſe ye Pheacians, try your force, he cry'd ; 


If with this throw the ſtrongeſt caſter vye, 


- 


Stand forth, ye champions, who the gauntlet wield, 
Or you, the ſwifteſt rac rs o the field! + 


Stand 


NOTES. 

* Theſe are the firſt words ſpoken by Uly/es be- 
fore the Phaacians; and we cannot but be curious 
to know how he makes his addreſs to engage a peo- 
ple, in whom he has no perfonal intereſt, in his fa- 
vour. His ſpeech is excellently adapted to this pur- 

oſe : he repreſents himſelf as a ſuppliant to the 
1 and all the aſſemb y; and all ſuppliants being 
eſteemed ſacred, he at once makes it a duty in all 


9 


NOTE sS . 


themſclves with dignity : it ſhews a. greatneſs of 


foul, and that they bear up againſt the ſtorms of for- 
tune with bravery : they have th much courage to 
fly to pity and commileration, which betray deſpair 


and an hopeleſs condition: fuch a man ſtruggling 


with ill fortune thews himſelf a champion, and it 
by a bravery of fpeech he transforms himſelf {om 
miſerable and abject, into bold and noble, he is not 


the aſſembly to protect him; if they refuſe to afliſ} 
him, they become guilty of no. leſs a crime, than a 
violation of the laws of hoſpitality. 

d | + It may be thought that Nye, both here and 
in his ſubſequent ſpeech, is too oſtentatious, and that 
he dwells more than modeſty allows upon his own 
accompliſhments :* but ſelf-praiſe is ſometimes no 
fault. What Uly/es here ſpeaks is not a boaſt, but 
2 jullification, Perſons in diſtreſs may ſpeak of 


to be cenſured as vain or obſtinate, but great and in- 
vincible. Beſides, it was neceſſary to ſhew him- 
ſelf a perſon of figure and diſtinction, to recommend 
his condition to the Phæacians: he was a ſtranger 
to the whole nation, and he therefore takes a pro- 
bable method to engage their aſſiſtance by acquaint- 
ing them with his worth; he defcribes himſelf as 
unfortunate, but yet as à hero in adverſity. 
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Stand forth, ye wreſtlers, who theſe paſtimes grace! ¶ To thoſe fam'd days when great Alcides roſe, 
] wield the gauntlet, and I run the race. And Eurytus, who bad the Gods be foes : 


In ſuch heroic games I yield to none, Vain Eurytus, whoſe art became his crime, 2 

Or yield to brave Laodamas alone: é | Swept from the earth he periſh'd in his prime ; 

Shall I with brave Laadamas contend ? * Sudden th* irremeable way he trod, 

A friend is ſacred, and I ſtile him friend. Who boldly durſt defy the bowyer God.) 

Ungen'rous were the man, and baſe of heart, In fighting fields as far the ſpear I throw, 

Who takes the kind, and pays th' ungrateful | As flies an arrow from the well-drawn bow. 

art ; Sole in the race the conteſt I decline, $ 

Chiefly the man, in foreign realms confin'd, Stiff are my weary joints, and I reſign, 

Baſe to his friend, to his own intereſt blind: I By ſtorms and hunger worn: age well may fail, | 

All, all your heroes I this day defy, When ſtorms and hunger both at once aſſail. 

Give me a man that we our _ may try |! Abaſh'd, the numbers hear the god-like man, 

Expert in ev'ry art, I boaſt the ſkill Till great Alcinaus mildly thus began. 

To give the feather'd arrows wings to kill ; Well haſt thou ſpoke, and well thy gen'rous tongue of 

Should a whole hoſt at once diſcharge the bow, + With decent pride refutes a public wrong: 1 

My well-aim'd ſhaft with death prevents the foe: Warm are thy words, but warm without offence #5 

Alone ſuperior in the field of Trey, Fear only fools, ſecure in men of ſenſe : bi 

Great PhileFetes taught the ſhaft to fly. Thy worth is known, Then bear our country's 13 

From all the ſons of earth unrival'd praiſe claim, 1 

I juſtly claim; but yield te better days, And bear to heroes our hereic fame; 0 

In 4 

NOTES. | N OT ES. {4 


Nothing can be more artful than this addreſs of | and ſome in Mefſenia; but Homer in the Iliad places $ 
Uly/es ; he finds a way, in the middle of a bold chal- | it in Thefſaly, for he mentions with' it Tricea and 1 
lenge, to ſecure himſelf of a powerful advocate, by | Ithomè, which were cities of TH n. { 

aying an ingenious and laudable deference to his $ This is directly contrary to his challenge in the 4 
riend. beginning of the ſpeech; where he mentions the 

+ There is an ambiguity in the original, and it | race amongſt the other games. How then is this 
may imply either, that if Ce and his friends were | difference to be reconciled? Very naturally. Ulyſſes 
at the ſame time to aim their arrows againſt- an [-fpeaks with * ee warmth, and is tranſported 
enemy, his arrows would fly with more certainty | with anger in the beginning of his oration : here the 
and expedition than that of his companions: or | heat of it is cooled, and con ſequently reaſon takes 
that if his enemies had bent all their bows at once | place, and he has time to reflect, that a man ſo diſ- 
againſt him, yet his ſhaft would reach his adverfary | abled by calamities is not an equal, match for a 
before they could diſcharge their arrows. The | younger and leſs fatigued antagoniſt... This is an 
latter argues the greater intrepidity and preſence of exact repreſentation of human nature; when our 
mind: it ſhews Ulyſſes in the extremity of danger ca- | paſſions remit, the vehemence of our ſpeech remits; 
pable of acting with calmneſs and ſerenity, and | at firſt he ſpeaks like a man in anger, here like the 
ſhooting with the ſame certainty and ſteadineſs, } wiſe CHs. It is obſervable, that Uhyſss all along 

though multitudes of enemies indanger his life. | maintains a nave nany and reverence towards the 
We have followed this explication as it is nobler, | Gods, even while his anger ſeems to be- maſter 
and ſhews Ulyſſes to be a conſummate hero. over his reaſon; he gives Eurytus as an example 

This Eurytus was king of OEchala, famous for | of the juſt vengeance of heaven, and ſhews him- 
his ſkill in archery; he propoſed his daughter Idole | ſelf in a: very oppoſite light: he is: ſo far from 
in marriage to any perſon that could conquer him I contending with the Gods, that he allows himſetf 
at the exerciſe. of the bow. Later writers differ | to be. inferior to ſome other heroes: an inſtance of 
from Homer concerning Eurytus. They write that | modeſty. 

Hercules overcame him, and he denying his daugh- | This paſſage appears to refer to the late ſtorms 
ter, was ſlain, and his daughter made captive by | and ſhripwreck, and the long abſtinence Uly/es ſuf- 
Hercules: whereas Hamer writes that he was killed | fered in failing from /alypſo to the Pheacian + 
by Apollo, that is, died a ſudden death, according to | iſland ; for when Nauſicua found him, he was al- 
the import of that expreſſion. The ancients differ | moſt dead with hunger, as appears from the. ſixth 
much about OEchalia; ſome place it in Eubæa, | book of the Oayſſcy. 
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In diſtant realms our glorious deeds diſplay, “ j 

Repeat them frequent in the genial day ; | 

When bleſt with eaſe thy woes and wand'rings end, 

'Teach them thy conſort, bid thy ſons attend; 

How lov'd of Zove he crown'd our ſires with praiſe, 

How we their offspring dignify our race. 

Let other realms the deathful gauntlet wield, 

Or boalt the glories of th? athletic field; 

We in the courſe unrival'd ſpeed diſplay, 

Or thro* cærulean billows plow the way, 

Jo dreſs, to dance, to ſing our ſole delight, 

The feaſt or bath by day, and love by night: 

Riſe then ye ſkill'd in meaſures; let him bear 

Your fame to men that breathe a diſtant air: 

And faithful ſay, to you the pow'rs belong 

To race, to ſail, to dance, to chaunt the ſong. 
But, herald, to the palace ſwift repair, 

And the loft lyre to grace our paſtimes bear, 
Swift at the word, obedient to the kin 


" = . * 
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The herald flies the tuneful lyre to bring. 

Up role nine ſeniors, choſen to ſurvey 

The future games, the judges of the day : 

With inſtant care they mark a ſpacious round, 
And level forthe dance th* allotted ground; 

The herald bears the lyre: intent to play, 

The bard advancing meditates the lay, 

Skill'd in the dance, till youths, a blooming band, 
Graceful before the heav'nly minſtrel ſtand ; 


— 
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Light bounding from the earth, at once they riſe, 
Their feet half-viewleſs quiver in the ſkies: 

Uly/Jes gaz'd, aſtoniſh'd to ſurvey 1 

The glancing ſplendors as their ſandals play. 
Mean time the bard alternate to the ſtrings 

The loves of Mars and Cytherea ſings; 

How the ſtern God enamour'd with her charms 
Claſp'd the gay panting Goddeſs in his arms, | 
By bribe ſeduc'd: and how the ſun, whole eye 
Views the broad heav'ns, diſclos'd the Jawleſs joy 
Stung to the ſoul, indignant thro? the ſkies 


To his black forge vindictive Vulcan flies; 


Arriv'd, his ſinewy arms inceſſant place 


Th' eternal anvil on the maſſy baſe. 


A wond'rous net he labours, to betray 


The wanton lovers, as entwin'd they lay, 


4 Indiffolubly ſtrong ! then inſtant bears 


To his immortal dome the fini{h'd ſnares. 


Above, below, around, with art diſpread, 

The ſure incloſure folds the genial bed; | 

{| Whoſe texture ev'n the ſearch of Gods deceives, - 
Thin as the filmy threads the ſpider weaves. 


Then as withdrawing from the ſtarry bow'rs, 
He feigns a journey to the Lemnian ſhores: 


His fav'rite iſle! obſervant Mars deſcries 


His wiſh'd receſs, and to the Goddeſs flies ; 
He glows, he burns: the fair-hair'd queen of love 


Deſcends ſmooth-gliding from the courts of ove, 


Say 


NOTE S. | 
* From this extravagant preface, it might be 
imagined that Alcimus was king of a nation of 
heroes: whereas when he comes to explain the ex- 
cellence of his ſubjects, he has ſcarce any thin 
to boaſt of that is manly; they ſpend an idle life 
in ſinging, dancing, and feaſting. Thus the poet 
all along writes conſiſtently: we may know the 
Pheacians by their character, which is always to 
be voluptuous. The poet does not teach that we 
ought to live ſuch lives, but only relates hiſtorically 
what lives were led by the Phedcians; he del- 
cribes them as a contemptible people, and conſe- 
quently propoſes them as objects of our ſcorn, not 
imitation, | 
+ Madam Dacier has a ſingular annotation upon 
this pallage. This deſcription, ſays that lady, is 
remarkable, not becauſe the dancers moved to the 
found of the harp and the ſong ; for in this there is 
nothing extraordinary; but in that they danced, if 
I may fo expreſs it, an hiſtory; that is, by their 
geſtures and movements they expreſſed what the 


mulic of the harp and voice deſcribed, and the 
dance was a — of what was the ſubject 
ot the poet's ſong. Homer only ſays they danced 


NOTE S. 
divinely, according to the obvious meani 
words, We fancy Madam Dacier would have 
forborn her obſervation, if ſhe had reflected upon 
the nature of the ſong to which the Pheaczans 
danced: it was an intrigue between Mars and 


Venus ;, and they being taken in fome very odd poſ- 


tures, ſhe muſt allow that theſe dancers repreſented 
ſome very odd geſtures, (or movements, as ſhe ex- 
preſſes it) if they were now dancing an hiſtory, that 
is, acting in their motions what was the ſubject 
of the ſong. But we ſubmit to the judgment of 
the ladres, and ſhall only add, that this is an inſtance 
how a critical eye can ſee ſome things in an author, 
that were never intended by him. 

+ Some underſtand this ſtory of Mars and Venus 
as an allegory: when Venus is in conjunction with 
the ſtar called Mars, they have an adulterous in- 
fluence, but time or the ſun reveals it. But the 
poet himſelf far better explains the meaning of his 
fable, for he teaches that light muſic and wanton 
ſongs debauch the manners, and incline men to 
an unmanly way of living in luxury and wanton- 
neſs. | 


of the 
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Gay blooming in full charms : her hand he preſt 
With eager joy, and with a ſigh addreſt. 
Come, my belov'd! and taſte the ſoft delights : 
Come, to repoſe the genial bed invites: 
Thy abſent ſpouſe neglectful of thy charms 
Prefers his barb'rous Sintians to thy arms!“ 
Then, nothing loth; th” enamour'd fair he led, 
And ſunk trasſported on the conſcious bed. 
Down ruſh'd the toils, inwrapping as they lay A 
The careleſs lovers in their wanton play: 
In vain they ſtrive, th' intangling ſnares deny | 

Inextricably firm) the pow'r to fly: 

Varn'd by the God who ſheds the golden day, 
Stern Vulcan homeward treads the ſtarry way : 
Arriv'd, he ſees, he grieves, with rage he burns; 
Full horribly he roars, his voice all heav'n returns. 

O Jove, 1 cry'd, oh all ye pow'rs above, 
See the lewd dalliance of the Queen of Love: 
Me, aukward me ſhe ſcorns, and yields her charms 
To that fair letcher, the ftrong God of arms. 
If I am lame, that ftain my natal hour 
By fate impos'd; ſuch me my parent bore: 
Why was q born? ſee how the wanton lies! 
O ſight tormenting to an huſband's eyes 
But yet I truſt, this once ev n Mars would fl 
His fair one's arms, he thinks her, once, too nigh. | 


| 
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But there remain, ye guilty, in my pow'r, 

Till Zove refunds his ſhameleſs daughter's dow. + 
Too dear I priz'd a fair enchanting face: 

Beauty unchaſte is beauty in diſgrace. 

Meanwhile the Gods the dome of Vulcan throng, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune comes along, N 
Wich theſe gay Hermes trod the ſtarry plain; 

But modeſty with-held the Goddeſs- train. 
All heav'n beholds, impriſon'd as they lie, 


And unextinguiſh'd lavghter ſhakes the ſky. 


Then mutual, thus they ſpoke : behold on wrong t 


| Swift vengeance waits; and Art ſubdues the ſtrong! 
Dwells there a God on all th' Olympian brow 


More ſwift than Mars, and more than Vulcan flow ? 
Yet /ulcan conquers, and the God of arms 
Muſt pay the penalty for lawleſs charms. 

Thus ſerious they: but he who gilds the ſkies; 


| The gay Apollo thus to Hermes cries. 


Would'ſt thou enchain'd like Mars, O Hermes, lie, 


| And bear the ſhame like Mars, to ſhare the Joy ? 


O envy'd ſhame ! (the ſmiling youth rejoin'd,) 
Add thrice the chains, and thrice more firmly bind; 
Gods, and ev'ry Goddeſs gaze, 

Yet eager would I bleſs the ſweet diſgrace. 

Loud laugh the reſt, ev'n Neptune laughs aloud, 

Yet ſues importunate to looſe the God: 


And 


N O TE 8, 

*The Sintians were the inhabitants of Lemnos, 
by origin Thracians: Homer calls them barbarous 
of ſpeech, becauſe their language was a corruption 
of the Greek, Aſialic, and Thracian. But there is a 
concealed raillery in the expreſſion, and Mars ridi- 
cules the. ill taſte of Vulcan for leaving ſo beautiful 
a Goddeſs to viſit his rude and barbarous Sintians. 
The poet calls Lemnos the favourite ifle of Vulcan; 
this alludes to the ſubterraneous fires frequent in 
that iſland, and he is feigned to have his forge there, 
as the God of fire. This is likewiſe the reaſon why 
he is ſaid to fall into the iſland Lemmos when Jupiler 
threw him from heaven. | 

+ We doubt not but this was the uſage of anti- 
quity: it has been obſerved that the bridegroom 
made preſents to the father of the bride, and if ſhe 
was afterwards falſe to his bed, this dower was re- 
ſtored by the father to the huſband, Beſides this 
reſtitution, there ſeems a pecuniary mul& to have 


— 
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any perſon that took revenge upon an adulterer. 
Such alſo was the inſtitution of Sehn, © If any one 
ſeize an adulterer, let him uſe him as he pleaſes.” 
And thus Eratzfthenes anſwered a perſon who begged 
his life after he had injured his bed, “It is not I 
who flay thee, but the law of thy country.” But 


| Rl it was in the power of the injured perſon to take 


a pecuniary mulct by way of atonement. 

+ This paſſage is an inſtance of Homer's judg- 
ment, in cloling a ludicrous ſcene with. decency 
and inſtruction, He artfully inſerts a ſentence 
by which he diſcovers his own judgment, and 
lets the reader into the moral of his fables; by 
this conduct he makes even the repreſentation of 
evil actions uſeful; by fhewing the ſhame and 
detriment they draw upon thoſe who are guilty of 
them. i 
It may be aſked why Neptune in particular in- 


tereſts himſelf in the deliverance of Mars, rather 


than the other Gods? Probably Homer afcribes it 


been paid, as appears evident from. what follows : 
"TI ——T he God of arms, 

Mut pay the penalty for lawleſs charms. | 
Homer in this, as in many other places, ſeems to al- 
lude to the laws of Athens, where death was the 
puniſhment of adultery. Pauſanias relates, that 
Draco the Athenian lawgiver granted impunity to 


to that God out of decency, and deference to his 
ſuperior majeſty and eminence among the other 
Deities : it is ſuitable to the character of that moſt 
ancient, and conſequently honourable God, to in- 
terrupt ſuch an indecent ſcene of mirth, which is 
not ſo becoming his perſonage, as thoſe more 
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And free, he cries, O Vulcan! free from ſhame 
'Thy captives; I inſure the penal claim. 

ill Neptune (Vulcan then) the faithleſs truſt? 
He ſuffers who gives ſurety for th* unjuſt ; * 
But ſay, if that lewd ſcandal of the ſky, 
To liberty reſtor'd, perfidious fly, 
Say wilt thou bear the mulct ? He inſtant cries, 
The mul& I bear, if Mars perfidious flies. 

To whom appeas'd : No more I urge delay; 
When Neptune ſues, my part is to obey. 

Then to the ſnares his force the God applies ; 
They burſt; and Mars te Thrace indignant flies: 7 
To the ſoft Cyprian ſhores the Goddeſs moves, 
Lo viſit Paphos and her blooming groves, 

Where to the Pow'r an hundred altars riſe, 

And breathing odours ſcent the balmy ſkies : 
Conceal'd ſhe bathes in conſecrated bow'rs, 

Ihe Graces unguents ſhed, ambroſial ſhow'rs, 
Unguents that charm the Gods! ſhe laſt aſſumes 
Her wond'rous robes ; and full the Goddeſs blooms. 

Thus fung the bard : Les hears with joy, 
And loud applauſes rend the vaulted ſky. 
| Thea to the ſports his ſons the king commands, 
Each blooming youth before the menarch ſtands : 
In dance unmatch'd ! a wond'rous ball is brought, 
The work of Polybus, divinely wrought) 

his youth with {trength enormous bids it fly, 
And bending backward whirls it to the ſky ; 

His brother. ſpringing with an aCtive bound, 

At diſtance intercepts it from the ground : 

The ball diſmiſs'd, in dance they ſkim the ſtrand, 
Turn and return, and ſcarce imprint the ſand. 


—4 
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Th' aſſembly gazes with aſtoniſh'd ey, 
And ſends in ſhouts applauſes to the ſkies. 
Then thus Les? Happy king, whoſe name 
The brighteſt ſhines in all the rolls of fame : 
In ſubjects happy! with ſurprize I gaze; 
Thy praiſe was juſt; their {kill tranſcends thy praiſe. $ 
leas'd with his people's fame the woR hears, 
And thus benevolent accoſts the peers. | 
Since wiſdom's ſacred guidanoe he purſues, 
Give to the ſtranger-guelt a ſtranger's dues: 
Twelve princes in our realm dominion ſhare, 
O'er whom ſupreme, imperial pow'r I bear: 
Bring gold, a pledge of love, a talent bring,. 
A velt, a robe, and imitate your king: 
Be ſwift to give; that he this night may ſhare 
The ſocial feaſt of joy, with joy ſincere. 
And thou, Eryalus, redeem thy wrong: 
A gen'rous heart repairs a fland'rous tongue. 
h' aſſenting peers, obedient to the king, 
In haſte their heralds ſend the gifts to bring. 
Then thus Euryalus: O prince, whoſe ſway 
Rules this bleſt realm, repentant I obey ! 
Be his this ſword, whoſe blade of brass diſplays 
A ruddy gleam; whole hilt, a ſilver blaze; 
Whoſe ivory ſheath inwrought with curious pride, 
Adds panes terror to the wearer's ſide. 
He ſaid, and to his hand the ſword conſign'd; 
And if, he cry'd, my words affect thy mind, 
Far from thy mind thoſe words, ye whirl winds hear, 
And ſcatter them, ye ſtorms, in empty air! 
Crown, O ye heav'ns, with joy his peaceful hours, 
And grant him to his ſpouſe and native ſhotes ! 
And 


NOTES. 

youthful Deities Apollo and Mercury. Beſides, it 
agrees well with Neptune's gravity to be the firſt 
who is mfndful of friendſhip; ſo that what is here 
faid of Neptune is not accidental, but ſpoken judici- 
ouſly by the poet in honour of that Deity. 

* This verſe is rather obſcure. - Some think it 
implies, that it is wicked to be furety for a wicked 
perſon ; and therefore Neptune ſhould not give his 
promiſe for Mars thus taken in adultery. Some 
take it generally; ſuretyſhip is detrimental, and it 
1s the lot of unhappy. men to be ſureties. Others 
underſtand it very differently, wiz. to imply that 
the ſureties of men of inferior condition ſhould be 
to men of inferior condition; then the ſentence will 
bear this import; if Mars, ſays Vulcan, refuſes to 
diſcharge the penalty, how ſhall I compel Neptune to 
pay it, who is ſo greatly my ſuperior ? and therefore 
adds by way of ſentence, that the ſponſor. ought 


to be of the ſame ſtation with the perfon to whom 
he becomes ſurety. 


NOTE S. 

+ There is a reaſon for this particularly: the 
Thracians were a warlike people: the poet there- 
fore ſends the God of War thither : and the people 
of Cyprus being effeminate, and addicted to love 
and pleaſures, he feigns the receſs of the Gaddeſs of 
Love to have been in that iſland. It is further ob- 
ſervable, that he barely mentions the retreat of 
Mars, but dwells more largely upon the ſtory of 
Venus. The reaſon is, the Pheacians had no de- 
light in the God of War, but the ſoft deſcriptian of 
— better ſuited with their inclinations, | 

t The original ſays, you promiſed that your ſub- 
jets were excellent dancers. The addreſs of Uly//es 
is very artful, he calls it a ſeaſonable flattery: in 
reality to excel in dancing, is but to excel in trifles, 
but in the opinion of Alcinsus it was a moſt noble 
qualification: Des therefore pleaſes his vanity b 
adapting His praiſe to his notions ; and that whic 
would have been an affront in ſome nations, is 


- 


| | 


, eſteemed = the higheſt compliment by Alanous. 
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And bleſt be thou, my friend, Uly/es cries, 
Crown him with ev'ry joy, ye fav'ring ſkies ; 
To thy calm hours continu'd peace afford, 
And never, never may'ſt thou want this ſword ! 
He ſaid, and o'er his ſhoulder flung the blade. 
Now o'er the earth aſcends the ev'ning ſhade : 
The precious gifts th' illuſtrious heralds bear, 
And to the court th' embody'd peers repair. 
Before the queen Alcinous' ſons unfold 
The veſts, the robes, and heaps of ſhining gold; 
Then to the radiant thrones they move in ſtate : 
Aloft, the king in pomp imperial fat. 
Thence to the queen. O partner of our reign, 
O ſole belov'd! command thy menial train 
A poliſh'd cheſt and ſtately robes to bear, 
And healing waters for the bath prepare: 
That bath'd, our gueſt may bid his ſorrows ceaſe, 
Hear the ſweet ſong, and taſte the feaſt in peace. 
A bowl that flames with gold, of wond'rous frame, 
Ourſelf we give, memorial of our name; 
To raiſe in off rings to almighty ove, 
And every God that treads the courts abave. 
Inſtant the queen, obſervant of the king, 
Commands her train a ſpacious vaſe to bring, 
"The ſpacious vaſe with ample ſtreams ſuffice, 
Heap high the wood, and bid the flame ariſe. 
"The flames climb round it with a fierce embrace, 
1 he fuming waters bubble o'er the blaze. 
Herſelf the cheſt prepares: in order roll'd 
The robes, the veſts are rang'd, and heaps of gold: 
And adding a rich dreſs inwrought with art, 
A gift expreſſiye of her bounteous heart, 


| 


| Thus ſpoke to /hacus: To guard with binds 


Infolvable theſe gifts, thy care demands: 
Leſt, in thy ſlumbers on the watry main, 
The hand of rapine make our bounty vain. 

Then bending with full force, around he roll'd 
A labyrinth of bands in fold on fold, 
Clos'd with Circean art. A train attends* 
Around the bath: the bath the king aſcends : 
Untaſted joy, ſince that diſaſtrous hour, 

e ſail'd ill fated from Calypſo's bow'r) 
Where happy as the Gods that range the ſky, 
He feaſted ev'ry ſenſe, with ev'ry joy. 
He bathes : the damſels with officious toil, 
Shed ſweets, ſhed unguents, in a ſhow'r of oil: 
Then o'er his limbs a gorgeous robe he ſpreads, 
And to the feaſt magniticently treads, 
Full where the dome it's ſhining valves expands, 
Nauficaa blooming as a Goddeſs ſtands, 
With wond'ring eyes the hero ſhe ſurvey'd, 
And graceful thus began the royal maid. 

Hail god-like ſtranger! and when heav'n reftores 
To thy fond wiſh thy long-expected ſhores, 
This ever grateful in remembrance bear, 
To me thou ow'ſt, to me, the vital air. 

O royal maid, es (trait returns, | 
Whoſe worth the ſplendors of thy race adorns, 
So may dread ede (whole arm in vengeance forms 
The writhen bolt, and blackens heav'n with ſtorms,) 
Reſtore me ſafe, thro' weary wand'rings teſt, 


To my dear country's ever-pleaſing coaſt, 


As while the ſpirit in this boſom glows, 
To thee, my Goddeſs, I addreſs my vows; + 
My 


th _— 


NOTE s. 

* Such paſſages as theſe have more of nature than 
art, and are too narrative, and different from mo- 
dern ways of ſpeaking, to be capable of much orna- 
ment in poetry. Keys were not in uſe in theſe ages. 
dut were afterwards invented by the Lacedæ monians, 
but they uſed to bind their carriages with intricate 
knots. Thus the Gordian knot was famous in an- 
tiquity. And this knot of Lies became a proverb, 
to expreſs any inſolvable difficulty. This is the 
reaſon why he is ſaid to have learned it from Ciree ; 
it was of great eſteem among the ancients, and not 
deing capable to be untied by human art, the in- 
vention of it is aſcribed, not to a man, but to a 
Goddeſs. A poet would now appear ridiculous if 
he ſhould introduce a.Goddeſs only to teach his 
hero ſuch an art, as to tie a knot with intricacy: 
but we muſt not judge of what has been, from what 
now is; cuſtoms and arts are never at a ſtay, and 
conſequently the ideas of cuſtoms and arts are as 
* as thoſe arts and cuſtoms: this knot in 

20. 
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all probability was in as high eſtimation formerly, 


as the fineſt watch-work or machines are at this 


day; and were a perſon famed for an uncommon 
{ſkill in ſuch works, it would be no abſurdity in the 
language of poetry, to aſcribe his knowledge in 
them to the aſſiſtance of a Deity. 

+ This may ſeem an extravagant compliment, 
eſpecially in the mouth of the wiſe Ces, and rather 
prophane than polite, But Ces only ſpeaks com- 
paratively, and with relation to that one action of 
her ſaving his life: „As therefore, ſays he, I owe 
my thanks to the heavens for giving me life origi- 
nally, ſo I ought to pay my thanks to thee for pre- 
ſerving it; thou haſt been to me as a Deity. To 
preſerve a life is in one ſenſe to give it.” If this 
appears not to ſoften the expreſſion ſufficiently, it 
may be aſcribed to an overflow of 2 in the 
generous diſpoſition of CM es, he is ſo touched with 


the memory of her benevolence and protection, that 


his ſoul labours for an expreſſion great enough to re- 
5 R preſent 
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My life, thy gift I boaſt! He faid, and fat 

Faſt by Alcinous on a throne of ſtate. 

Now each partakes the feaſt, the wine prepares, 

Portions the food, and each his portion ſhares. 

The bard an herald- guides: the gazing throng 

Pay low obeifance as he moves along : 

Beneath a fculptur'd arch he fits enthron'd, 

The peers encircling form an awful round. 

Then from the chine, Uh/es carves with art“ 

Delicious food, an honorary part ; 

This, let the maſter of the lyre receive, 

A pledge of love! *tis all a wretch can give. 

Lives there a man beneath the ſpacious fkies, 

Who ſacred honours to the bard denies ? 

The muſe the bard inſpires, exalts his mind; 

The mule indulgent loves th* harmonious kind. 
The herald to his hand the charge conveys, 

Not fond of flatt'ry, nor unpleas'd with praiſe. 
When now the rage of hunger was allay'd, 

Thus to the lyriſt wife Les ſaid : 

O more than man! thy ſoul the muſe inſpires, F 

Or Phabus animates with all his fires : 

For who, by Phebus uninform'd, could know. 

The woe of Greece, and ſing fo well the woe? 

Juſt to the tale, as preſent at the fray, 

Or taught the labours of the dreadful day : 


— 
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The ſong recalls paſt horrors to my eyes, 
And bids proud lion from her aſhes rife. 
Once more harmonious ſtrike the founding ftring, 
'Th' Epaean fabric, fram'd by Pallas, fing : 
How ſtern Ulyſſes, furious to deſtroy, 
With latent heroes ſack d imperial Troy. 
If faithful thou record the tale of fame, 
The God himſelf infpires thy breaſt with flame: 
And mine ſhall be the taſk, henceforth to raiſe 
In ev'ry land, thy monument of praiſe. 
Full of the God he rais'd his lofty ſtrain, 
How the Greeks ruſh'd tumultuous to the main: 
How blazing tents illumin'd half the ſkies, 
While from the ſhores the winged navy flies: 
How ev'n in Hion's walls, in deathful bands, 
Came the ſtern Greeks by Troy's aſſiſting hands: 
All Trey up-heav'd the lteed ; of diff*ring mind, 
Various the Trans counſell'd; part conſign'd { 
The monſter to the ſword, part ſentence gave 
To plunge it headlong in the whelming wave; 
Th' unwiſe award to lodge it in the tow'rs, 
An off 'ring ſacred to th* immortal pow'rs: 
Th' unwiſe prevail, they lodge it in the walls, 
And by the Gods decree proud [on falls: 
Deſtruction enters in the treach'rous wood, 
And vengeful ſlaughter, fierce for human blood. 


„ 
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NOT ES. 
preſent it, and no wonder if in this dente of 
thought, his words fly out into an exceſſive but 
laudable boldneſs. 

* Were this literally to be tranſlated, it would 
be, that Hes cut a piece from the chine of the 
white-toothed boar, round which there was much 
fat. This looks like burleſque to a perfon unac- 
quainted with the ufages of antiquity: but it was 
the higheſt honour that could be paid to Hemodocus. 
The.greateſt heroes in the [had are thus rewarded 
after victory, and it was eſteemed an equivalent for 
all dangers. So that what Uly/es here offers to the 
poet, is offered out of a particular regard and honour 
to his poetry. ; 

+ Uly/ſes here aſcribes the ſongs of Demodocus to 
immediate inſpiration; and Apollo is made the pa- 
tron of the poets, becaufe he is the God of prophecy. 
Homer here again repreſents himſelf in the perſon 
of Demodocus: it is he who wrote the war of Troy 
with as much faithfulneſs, as if he had been preſent 
at it; it is he who had little or no aſſiſtance from 
former relations of that ſtory, and conſequently re- 
ceives it from Apollo and the muſes. This is a ſecret 
but artful inſinuat ion that we are not to look upon 
the Iliad as all fiction and fable, but in general as a 
real hiſtory, related with as much certainty as if the 
poet had been on at thoſe memorable actions. 


— — — 


—— — 


He 
VOTESS "24h 
The conduct of Homer, with relation to Uly//es is 
admirable: he diverts Demedocus from idle tables, 
and gives him a noble theme, the deſtruction of 
Troy. Such ſubjects ſuit well with the fage cha- 
racter of LU. It is for the ſame reaſon that he 
here paſſes over in ſilence the amour of Mars and 

Venus, and commends the ſong at the beginning of 
this book, concerning the contention of the — * 
before Troy: an inſtruction, what ſongs a wiſe man 
ought to hear, and that poets ſhould recite nothing 
but what may be heard by a wife man. 

It is obſervable that the poet gives us only the 
heads of this ſong, and though he had an opportu- 
nity to expatiate and introduce a variety of noble 
images, by painting the fall of Trey, yet this being 
foreign to his ſtory, he judicioutly reſtrains his 
fancy, and paſſes on to the more immediate actions 
of the Odyſſey. We may obſerve the grout art of” 

Homer, in naturally bringing about the difcovery of 
Uly/Jes to Alcinous by this fong. He calls this a re- 
mem brance, that is, when a preſent object ſtirs up a 
paſt image in the memory, as a picture recalls the 
figure of an abſent friend: thus Uly/es hearing De- 
modocus ſing to the harp his former hardſhips, breaks 
out into tears, and theſe tears bring about his diſ- 
cOvery. : 


| 
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He ſung the Greeks ſtern- iſſuing from the ſteed, 
How lian burns, how all her fathers bleed: 
How to thy dome, Deiphabus! aſcends 
The Spartan king; how [thacus attends, 
Horrid as Mars) and how with dire alarms 

e ſighs, ſubdues: for Pallas ſtrings his arms. 

Thus while he ſung, hes griefs renew, 
Tears bathe his cheeks, and tears the ground bedew: 
As ſome fond matron views in, mortal fight* 
Her huſband falling in his country's right: 
Frantic thro' claſhing ſwords ſhe runs, ſhe flies, 
As ghaſtly pale he groans, and faints, and dies; 
Cloſe to his breaſt the grovels on the ground, 
And bathes with floods of tears ihe gaping wound ; 
She cries, ſhe ſhrieks: the fierce inſulting foe 
Relentleſs mocks her violence of woe, | 
To chains condemn'd as wildly ſhe deplores, 
A widow, and a ſlave, on foreign ſhores ! 

So from the ſluices of Le eyes 
Faſt fell the tears, and ſighs ſucceeded ſighs: 
Conceal'd he griev'd : the king obferv'd alone 
The filent tear, and heard the ſacred groan: 
Then to the bard aloud: O ceale to ing, _ 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute the tuneful ſtring : 
Toev'ry note his tears reſponſive flow, 
And his great heart heaves with tumultuous woe 
Thy lay too deeply moves: then ceaſe the lay, 
And o'er the banquet every heart be gay : 
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This ſocial right demands : for him the ſails 
Floating in air, invite th' impelling gales: 
His are the gifts of love: the wiſe and good 
Receive the ſtranger as a brother's blood. 

But, friend, diſcover faithful what I crave, 
Artful concealment ill becomes the brave: 
Say what thy birth, and what the nume you bore, 
Impos'd by parents in the natal hour? 
(For from the natal hour, diſtinctive names, 
One common right, the great and lowly claims:) 
day from what city, from what regions toſt, 
And what inhabitants thoſe regions boaſt ? 
So thalt thou inftant reach the realm aſſign'd, 
In wand'rons ſhips ſelf. mov'd, inſtinct with mind; 
No helm ſecures their courſe, no pilot guides, 
Like men intelligent, they plow the tides, 
Conſcious of every coaſt, and every bay, 
That lies beneath the ſun's all ſeeing- ray; 
Tho' clouds and darkneſs veil th' incumber'd ſky; 
Fearleſs thro' darkneſs, and thro* clouds they fly; 
Tho' tempeſts rage, tho? rolls the ſwelling main, 
The ſeas may roll, the tempeſts rage in vain, 
Ev'n the ſtern God that o'er the waves preſides, 
Safe as they paſs, and ſafe repaſs the tides, 
With fury burns; while careleſs they convey 
Promiſcuous every gueſt to every bay. 
Theſe ears have heard my royal fire diſcloſe 
A dreadful ſtory big with future woes, + 8 

5 


_— — 


* . 


NOTES. 

* This is undoubtedly a very moving and beauti- 
ful compariſon; but it may be aſked if it be pro- 
per to compare fo great a hero as Uhſſes to a wo- 
man, the weakneſs of whoſe: ſex juſtifies her tears * 
Beſides ſhe appears to have a ſufficient cauſe for her 
ſorrows, as being under the greateſt calamities ; but 
why ſhould Ces weep ? Nothing-but his valour 
and ſucceſs is recorded, and why ſhould this be an 
occaſion of ſorrow? We reply, that they who think 
that Ulyſſes is compared to the matron, miſtake the 
point of the compariſon: whereas the tears alone 
of Ulyſſes are intended to be compared to the tears 


of the matron. It is the ſorrow of the two per- 


ſons, not the perſons themſelves, that is repreſented 
in the compariſon. But there appears no ſufficient 
cauſe for the tears of Uly//es; this objection would 
not have been made, if the ſubje& of the ſong had 
been conſidered ; it ſets before his eyes all the cala- 
mities of a long war, all the ſcenes of ſlaughter of 
friends and enemies that he had beheld in it: it is 
alſo to be remembered, that we have only the abridg- 
ment of the ſong, and yet we ſee 8 of hor- 
ror, blood, and commiſeration. Tears diſcover a 
tender, not an abject ſpirit. Achilles is not leſs a 


— 


—— 


NOTE s. 
hero for weeping over the aſhes: of Patroclus, nor 
Ulyſſes for lamenting the calamities and deaths of 
thouſands of his friends. 

+ The ancients mark theſe verſes with an obeliſk 
and aſteriſm. Ther obeliſk ſhewed that the 
judged what relates to the oracles was . 
the aſteriſm denoted that they thought the verſes 
very beautiful. For they thought it not probable 
that Aleinous would have called to memory this pre- 
diction and the menace of Neptune, and yet per- 
ſiſted to conduct to his own country the enemy of 
that Deity : M hercas if this oracle be ſuppoſed to be 
forgotten by Alcinous, (as It will, if thele verſes be 
taken away) then there will be an appearance of 
truth, that he who was a friend to all {trangers, 
| ſhould be perſuaded to land fo great and worthy a 
hero as Uly/jes in his own dominions, and there- 
| foxe they reject them to the 13th of the Oayſſey. 
But the verles are very proper in this book, for 
Alcinous believes that the Gods might be prevailed 
upon not to fulfil this denunciation. It has been 
likewiſe remarked that the conduct of Alcineus is 
very juſtifiable: the Pheactans had been warned by 


an oracle, that an evil threatened them for the care 
| ' they 


bd 
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How Neptune rag'd, and how by his command 
Firm rooted in the ſurge a ſhip ſhould ſtand 

A monument of wrath: how mound on mound * 
Should bury theſe proud tow'rs beneath the ground. 
But this the Gods may fruſtrate or fulfil, 

As ſuits the purpoſe of th' eternal will. 

But ſay thro* what waſte regions haſt thou ſtray'd, 
What cuſtoms noted, and what coaſts ſurvey'd ? 
Poſſeſt by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 

Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms? 


Say why the fate of Troy awak'd thy cares, 
hy heav'd thy boſom, and why flow'd thy tears? 
uſt are the ways of heav'n: from heav'n proceed 
he woes of man; heav'n doom'd the Greeks to 
bleed, 
A theme of future ſong !. Say then if flain 
Some dear-lov'd brother refer the Phrygian plain? 
Or bled ſome friend? who bore a brother's part, t 
And claim'd by merit, not by blood, the heart. 


I ns 


NOT ES. 


* 


NOT ES. 


they ſhould ſhew to a ſtranger: yet they forbear not 
to perform an act of piety to Uly//es, being perſuad- 
ed that men ought to do their duty, and truſt the 
iſſue to the goodneſs of the Gods. This will ſeem 
to be more probable, if we remember Alcinous 1s 
ignorant that Ces is the perſon intended by the 
prediction, fo that he is not guilty of a voluntary 
oppolition to the Gods, but really acts with piety 


in aſſiſting his yum and only complies with the 
h 


common laws of hoſpitality. 
* The Greek word does not neceſſarily imply 
that the coy be buried actually, but that a 


mountain ſhould ſurround it, or cover it round; 


and in the 13th book we find that when the ſhip - 
was transformed into a rock, the city continues out - 
Perhaps the city was threatened to be 


of danger. 
overwhelmed by a mountain ; the poet therefore 


invents this fiction to prevent poſterity from ſearch- 


ing after this iſle of the Pheacians, and to preſerve 
his ſtory from detection of falſification ; after the 
ſame manner as he introduces Neptune and the 
rivers of Troy, bearing away the wall which the 


Greeks had raiſed as a fortification before their 
navy. 


guides us in the choice, and inſtructs us in the re- 
ard, that is to be paid to the perſon of a friend. 


t it be lawful to judge of a man from his writ- 


+ This excellent ſentence of Homer at once 


ings, Homer had a ſoul ſuſceptible of real friend- 
ſhip, and was a lover of ſincerity. It would be 
endleſs to take notice of every caſual inſtruction 
inſerted in the Odyfey; but ſuch ſentences ſhew 
Homer to have been a man of an amiable cha- 
racter as well as excellent in poetry: the great ab- 
horrence he had of lies cannot be more ſtrong! 

expreſt than in thoſe two paſſages in the ninth boo 


of the Jliad, and in the 14th of the Odyſſey: in the 


firſt of which he makes the man of the greateſt 
ſoul, Achilles, bear teſtimony to his averſion of 
them; and in the latter declares, that “ the pooreſt 
man, though compelled by the utmoſt neceſſity, 
ought not to ſtoop to ſuch a practice.“ In this 
place he ſhews that worth creates a kind of rela- 
tion, and that we are to look upon a worthy friend 
as a brother. | 

This book takes up the whole thirty-third day, 
and part of the evening: for the council opens in 
the morning, and at ſun-ſetting the Phæacians re- 
turn to the palace from the games; after which 
hies bathes and ſups, and ſpends ſome time of the 
evening in diſcourſing, and hearing the ſongs of 
Demodocus. Then Alcinous requeſts him to relate 
his own ſtory, which he begins in the next book, 
and continues it through the four ſubſequent books. 


of the Odyſſey. 
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The NINTH BOOK of the ODYSSEY.* 


A RGUM EN x. 


— 


Tar ADVENTURES: or THE Cicons, LoToOPHAGT, Ax p CyYCLOPS, 


Ulyſſes begins the relation of his adventures . hnw after the defiruttion of Troy, he made an incurſion om 

the Cicons, 7 whom they were repulſed; and meeting with a florm, were driven to the coaſt of the 
Lotophagi rom thence they ſatled to the land of the Cyclops, whoſe manners and fituation are parti- 
ad 2 The giant Pol Aer and his cave deſcribed; the uſage Ulyſſes and bis com 


panions met there ; and laſtly, the 


and artifice by which he eſcaped. 


HEN. thus Uly/zs. Thou, whom firſt in ſway, 
T As firſt in virtue, theſe thy realms obey* | 
How ſweet the products of a peaceful reign! 


The heav'n taught poet, and enchanting ſtrain: 


. 


| The well: fill'd palace, the perpetual feaſt, 
A land rejoicing, and a people bleſt! 
How goodly ſeems it, ever to employ 
Man's ſocial days in union and in joy! 


— 


NOTE S. 

* As we are now come to the epiſodical part of 
the Odyſſey, it may be thought neceſſary. to ſpeak 
ſomething of the nature of epiſodes. As the action 
of the epic is always one entire, and | action; 
ſo the moſt trivial epiſodes muſt be ſo interwoven 
with it, as to- be neceſſary parts, or convenient to 


carry on the main deſign; either ſo neceſſary, as 
without them the poem muſt be imperfect, or ſo: 


convenient, that no others can be imagined more 
ſuitable to the place in which they ſtand: there is 
nothing to be left void in a firm building, even the 
cavities ought not to be filled up with rubbiſh deſ- 


tructive to the ſtrength of it, but with materials of 


the ſame kind, though of leſs pieces, and fitted to 
the main fabris. The ground work of the poem is, 
a prince abſent from his country ſeveral years, 
Neptune hinders his return, yet at laſt he breaks 
dd 4 obſtacles, and returns, where he finds 
O. 20. 


— 


NOTE S. 
great diſorders, the authors of which he puniſhes, 
and reſtores peace to his kingdoms. This is all 
that is eſſential to the model; this the poet is not at 
liberty to change; this is ſo neceſſary, that any alte- 
ration deſtroys the deſign, ſpoils the fable, and 
makes another poem of it. But epiſodes are change 
able; for inſtance, though it was neceſſary that 
Uly/Jes being abſent ſhould ſpend ſeveral years with 
| foreign princes, yet it was not neceſſary that one 


nous, or that Circe or Calypſo ſhould be the perſon: 
who entertained him: it was in the poct's choice 
to have changed theſe perſons and ſtates, without 
changing his deſigu or fable. Thus though theſe 
adventures are epiſodes become parts of the ſub- 
ject after they are choſen, yet they are not originally 


| of theſe princes ſhould be Antiphates, another Alci- 


| eſſential to the we But in what ſenſe then 
are they neceſſary? The reply is, ſince the abſence 
| 5 8 | of 
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The plenteous board high heap'd with cares di- 


vine, 


And o'er the foaming bowl the laughing wine! 


Amid theſe joys, why ſeeks thy mind to know 
Th' unhappy ſeries of a wand*rer's woe? 
Remembrance ſad; whoſe image to review 
Alas ! muſt open all my wounds anew. 

And oh, what firſt, what laſt ſhall I relate, 
Of woes unnumber'd ſent by heav'n and Fate? 

Know firſt the man (tho' now a wretch diltreſt) 
Who hopes thee, monarch! for his future gueſt, 
Behold UlyJes no ignoble name,“ | 
Earth ſounds my wiſdom, and high heav'n my 

fame. 

My native ſoil is Ithaca the fair, | 
Where high Neritus waves his woods in air: 
Dulichium, Same, and Zacynthus crown'd 
With ſhady mountains, ſpread their iſles around. 


. 


2 


—— 


(Theſe to the north and night's dark regions run, 
Thoſe to Aurora and the riſing fun.) 

Low lies our iſle, yet bleſt in fruitful ſtores ; 
Strong are her ſons, tho' rocky are her ſhores ; 
And none, ah none ſo lovely to my fight, | 
Of all the lands that heav'n o'erſpreads with light! 


| In vain Cahp/o long conſtrain'd my ſtay, 
With ſweet, reluctant, amorous delay; 


With all her charms as vainly Circe ſtrove, 
And added magic, to ſecure my love. 


In pomps or joy, the palace or the grot, 


My country's image never was forgot, 
My abſent parents roſe before my fight, 
And. diſtant lay contentment and delight. 

Hear then the woes, which mighty ove ordain'd 
To wait my paſſage from the Tran land. 
The winds from Ilion to the Crcons? ſhore, 4 
Beneath cold //marus, our veſſels bore, * 
| e 
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of Ulyes was abſolutely neceſſary, it follows that 


not being at home, he muſt be in ſome other coun- 
try; and therefore though the-. poet was at liberty 
to make uſe of none of thoſe particular adventures, 
yet it was not in his choice to make uſe of none at 
all ; if theſe had been omitted, he muſt have ſub- 
ſtituted others, or elſe he would have omitted part 
of the matter contained in his model, viz. the ad- 
ventures of a perſon long abſent from his country; 
and the poem would have been defective. So that 
epiſodes are not actions, but parts of an action. 
It is in poetry as in painting; a painter puts many 
actions into one piece, but they all conſpire to form 
one entire add perfect action: a poet likewiſe uſes 
many epiſodes, but all thoſe epiſodes taken ſepa- 
Tately finiſh nothing, they are but imperfect mem- 
bers, which all together make one and the ſame 
action, like the parts of a human body, they all con- 
ſpire to conſtitute the whole man. 

The poet begins with declaring the name of Uly/- 


ſes; the Pheactans had already been acquainted with it 


by the ſong of Demzodscus, and therefore it could not 
fail of raiſin the utmoſt attention and curioſity of 
the whole aſſembly, to hear the ſtory of fo great an 
hero. Perhaps it may be thought that Uſes is 
oſtentatious, - and ſpeaks of himſelf too favourably ; 
but the neceſſity of it will appear, if we conſider 
that Ulyſſes. had — but his - perfonal qualifica- 
tions to engage the Phæacians in his favour. It 
was therefore requiſite to make thoſe qualifications 
known, and this was not poſſible to be done but 
by his own relation, he being a ſtranger among 
ſtrangers. Beſides, he ſpeaks before a vain-glori- 
ous people, who thought even boaſting no fault. 


' 
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+ Uly/Jes repeats his refuſal of the Goddeſs Calyßſe 
and cle in ce ſame words, to ſhew Alcinous, 9255 
ſecret denial, that he could not be induced to fla 
from bis country, or marry his daughter. He def. 
cribes Ithaca with all it's inconveniencies, to con- 
vince Alcinous of his veracity, and that he will 
not deceive him in other circumſtances, when he 
he ſo diſadvantageous a character of a country 
or which he expreſſes ſo great a fondneſs. 

Here is the natural and true beginning of the 
OdyſJey, which comprehends all the ſufferings of 
e, and theſe ſufferings take their date immedi- 
ately after his leaving the ſhores of Troy ; from 
that moment he endeavours te return to his own 
country, and all the difficulties he meets with in re- 
turning, enter into the ſubject of the poem. But 
it may then be aſked, if the Odyſſey does not take up 
the ſpace of ten years, ſince Ulyſſes waſtes ſo many 
in his return; and 1s not this contrary to the nature 
of Epic poetry, which is agreed muſt not at the 
longeſt exceed the duration of one year, or rather 
campaign? 'The anſwer is, the poet lets all the 
time paſs which exceeds the bounds of Epic action, 
before he opens the poem; thus Ulyſſes ſpends ſome 
time before he arrives at the iſland of Circe, with 
her he continues one year, and ſeven with-Calypſe ; 
he begins artificially at the concluſion of the action, 
and finds an opportunity to repeat the moſt conſi- 
derable and neceſſary incidents which preceded the 
opening of the Odyſſey ; by this method he reduces 
the duration of it into leſs compaſs than the ſpace 
of two months. This conduct is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, for from the time that the poet introduces his 
hero upon the ſtage, he ought to gg 

| action 
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We boldly landed on the hoſtile place, 

And ſack'd the city, and deſtroy'd the race,“ 
Their wives made captive, their poſſeſſions ſhar'd, 
Ard ev'ry ſoldier found. a like reward. 

I then advis'd to fly; not ſo the reſt, 

Who ſtay'd to — and prolong the feaſt: 

The fatted ſheep and ſable bulls they ſlay, 

And bowls fly round, and riot waſtes the day. 
Mean time the Cicons, to their holds retir'd, 

Call on the Cicons, with new fury fir'd; 

With early morn the gather'd country ſwarms, 
And all the continent is bright with arms : 
Thick as the budding leaves or riſing flow'rs 
O'erſpread the land, when ſpring deſcends in ſhow'rs: 
All expert ſoldiers, {kilPd on foot to dare, 

Or from the bounding courſer urge the war. 

Now fortune changes, (ſo the Fates ordain) 

Our hour was come, to taſte our ſhare of pain. 
Cloſe at the ſhips the bloody fight began, 
Wounded they wound, and man expires on man. 
Long as the morning ſun increaſing bright 

O'er heav'n's pure azure ſpread the growing light, 
Promiſcuous death the form of war confounds, 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wound: 

But when his evening wheels o'erhung the main, 
Then conqueſt crown'd the fierce Ciconian train. 
Six brave companions from each ſhip we loſt, f 
The reſt eſcape in haſte, and quit the coalt. 


— 


With fails outſpread we fly th' unequal ſtrife, 

Sad ſor their loſs, but joyful of our life. 

Yet as we fled, our fellow rites we pay'd, 

And thrice we call'd on each unhappy ſhade. 4 
Mean while theGod whoſe hand the thunder forms, 

Drives clouds on clouds, and blackens heav'n with 

ſtorms : 

Wide o'er the waſte the rage of Boreas ſweeps, 

And Night ruſh'd headlong on the ſhaded deeps. 

Now here, now there, the giddy ſhips are borne, 

And all the rattling ſhrouds in fragments torn. 

We furl'd the fail, we ply'd the lab'ring oar, 

Took down our maſts, and row'd our ſhips to 

ſhore, | | 

Two tedious days and two long nights we lay, 

O'er watch'd and batter'd in the naked bay. 

But the third morning when Aurora brings, 

We rear the maſts, we ſpread the canvas wings; 

Refreſh'd, and careleſs on the deck reclin'd, 

We lit, and truſt the pilot and the wind. 

Then to my native country had I ſail'd; 

But, the cape doubled, adverſe winds prevail'd. 

Strong was the tide, which by the northern blaſt 

Impell'd, our veſſels on Cythera caſt, 

Nine days our fleet th* uncertain tempeſt bore 

Far in wide ocean, and from ſight of ſhore: 

The tenth we touch'd, by various errors toſt, $ 

The land of Lolas, and the flow'ry coaſt. 

We 


— — — 


NOTE s. 

action to the very end of it, that he may never after- 
wards appear idle or out of motion: this is verified 
in Uly//es; from the moment he leaves the iſland 
Ogygta to the death of the ſuitors, he is never out 
of view, never idle; he is always either in action, 
or preparing for it, till he is re-eſtabliſhed in his 
dominions. If the poet had followed the natural 
order of the action, he would not have written an 
Epic poem, but an hiſtory in verſe. 

*The poet aſſigns no reaſon why Lies deſtroys 
this city of the Cicenians, but we may learn from the 
ſecond book of the Iliad, that they were auxiliaries 
of Troy, and therefore Uly//es aſſaults them as ene- 
mies. 

+ This is one of the paſſages which fell under 
the cenſure of Zoiltus; it is very improbable, ſays 
that critic, that each veſſel ſhould loſe fix men ex- 
aQly, this ſeems a too equal diſtribution to be true 
conſidering the chance of battle. But it has been 
anſwered, that Les had twelve veſſels, and that 
in this engagement he loſt ſeventy-two ſoldiers ; ſo 
that the meaning is, that _— the total of his 
loſs, and dividing .it equally t 
fleet, he found it amounted exactly to fix men in 


rough the whole | 


- NOTES, 
every veſſel. This will appear to be a true ſolu- 
tion, if we remember that there was a necethity to 
ſupply the loſs of any one ſhip out of the others that 
had ſuffered leſs: ſo that though ane veſſel loſt more 
than the reſt, yet being recruited equally from the 
reſt of the fleet, there would be cxaGily fix men 
wanting 1n every veſlel. | 


This paſſage preſerves a piece of antiquity: it 


| was the cuſtom of the Grecians, when their friends 


died upon foreign ſhores, to uſe this ceremony of 
recalling their fouls, though they obtained not their 
bodies, believing by this method that they tranſ- 
ported them to their own country. Thus the Athe- 
nians, when they loſt any men at ſea, went to the 
ſhores, and calling thrice on their names, raiſed a 
cenotaph or empty monument to their-memories; 
by performing which ſolemnity, they invited the 
ſhades of the departed to return, and performed all 
rites as if the hodies of the dead had really been bu- 
ried by them 1n their ſepulchres. | | 
$ This paſſage has given occaſion for much con- 
troverſy; for ſince the Lotaphagi in reality are diſtant 
from the Malean cape twenty-two thouſand five 


hundred ſtades, Ce muſt fail above tyWe thouſand 


every 
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We climb'd the beach, and ſprings of water found, 
Then ſpread our haſty bariquet on the ground. 
Three men were ſent; deputed from the crew, 
(An herald one) the dubious coaſt to view,“ 

And learn what habitants poſſeſt the place. 

They went, and found a hoſpitable race; 

Not prone to ill, nor ſtrange to foreign gueſt, 
They eat, they drank, and nature gives the feaſt; 
The trees around them all their food produce, 
Lotos the name, divine, nectarious juice! + 

(T hence call'd Lotsphagr) which whoſo taſtes, 
Inſatiate riots in the {weet repaſts, 

Nor other home nor other care intends, 

But quits his houſe, his country, and his friends: 


— en ene eo ey 
—_—. * 
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The three we ſent, from off th” inchanting ground 
We Crag d reluctant, and by force we bound: 
The reſt in haſte forſook the pleaſing ſhore, 
Or, the charm taſted, had return'd no more. 
Now plac'd in order, on their banks they ſweep 
The ſea's ſmooth face, and cleave. the hoary deep ; 
With heavy hearts we labour thro? the tide, 
To coaſts unknown, ant oceans yet untry'd. 

The land of Cyrleps firſt; a ſavage kind, $ 
Nor tam'd by manners, nor by laws confin'd : 
Untaught to plant, to turn the glebe and ſow, 
They all their products to free nature owe. 
The ſoil untill'd a ready harveſt yields, | 
With wheat and barley wave the golden fields, 


( Spontzneous 


NOTES, 
every day, if in nine days he failed to the Lotophagr. 
This obſection would be unanſwerable, if we place 
that nation in the Atlantic ocean; but Homer has 
not placed the Letophagi in the Atlantic ocean, as he 
does the iſlands of Ciree and Culypſo, becauſe it was 
improbable that in the compaſs of ten days the 
moiſt favourable winds could have carried Ce 
from the Malean cape into that ocean; it therefore 
follows, that the poet has given us the true fitua- 
tion of this nation, conformably to Re graph'y, and 
placed it as it really lies, in the 
now in ten days a good wind will carry a veſſel from 
Malta into the Mediterranean, as Homer relates. 

* The reaſon why the poet mentions the herald 
in particular, is becauſe his office was ſacred ; and 
by the common law of nations his perfon inviola- 
ble: Les therefore joins an herald in this com- 
miſſion, for the greater ſecurity of thoſe whom he 
ſends to ſearch the country. 

+ The Lctvs is a tree of no great height, rough 


and thorny: it bears a green leaf, fomewhat thicker 


and broader than that of the bramble or briar ; it's 
ſruit at firſt is like the ripe berries of the myrtle, 
both in ſize and colour, but when it ripens it turns 
to purple; it is then about the bigneſs of an olive, 
zt is round, and contains a very ſmall kernel; when 
it is ripe they gather it, and bruiſing it among 
bread-corn, they put it up into a veſſel, and keep 
it as food for their ſlaves; they drefs it after the 
ſame manner for their other domell1cs, but fir{t 
take out the kernel fiom it: it has the taſte of a fig, 
or dates, but is of a far better ſmell: they hkewile 
make a wine of it, by ſteeping and bruiſing it in 
water; it has a very agreeable taſte, like wine tem- 

red with honey. They dirk it without mixing 


it with water, but it will not keep above ten days; | 


they therefore make it only in ſmall quantities for 
immediate ule,  - 


editerranean ; 


NOTE S. | 
+ It muſt be confeſſed, that the effects of this 
Lotos are extraordinary, and ſeem fabulous; how 


The foundation of it might perhaps be no more 


ing to ſettle among theſe Lotophagr, being won b 
the pleaſure of the | place, and tend with life o 
danger and the perils of ſeas. Or perhaps it is 
only an allegory, to teach us that thoſe who indul 
themſelves in pleaſures, are with difficulty with- 
drawn from them, and want an s to lead them 
by a kind of violence into the paths of glory. 

$ Homer here confines himſelf to the true geo- 
graphy of Sicily: for, in reality, a ſhip may eaſily 
fail in one day from the land of the Lolephagi to 
Sicily: theſe Cyclops inhabited the weſtern part of 
that ifland, about Drepane and Lihbæum. They de- 
rive their name from the place of their habitation : 
for the Pheactans called them Chek-lub, by contrac- 
tion for Chek-lelub; that is, the gulph of Lihbæum, 
or the men who dwell about the Lihbæan gulph. 
The Greeks (who underitood not the Pheaacian lan- 


the affinity of ſound; which word in the Greek lan- 


to fable that they had but one large round eye in 
the middle of their ſoreheads. Or perhaps the eye 


or any other violent paſſion, men fee but one ſingte 
object, as that paſſion directs, or ſee but with one 
eye: and that paſſion transforms us into a kind of 
ſavages, and makes us brutal and ſanguinary, like 


that eye that made him fee but one ſingle objeR. 
What Homer ſpeaks of the fertility of Seth, is 
agreeable to hiſtory: Diedorus Siculus relates in his 


| tuſtory * Homer ſpeaks in poetry, that the fields 


of 


then ſhall we reconcile the relation to credibility ? 


than this: the companions of Uſes might be will- 


guage) formed the word Cyclops, from Chek-lub, from 


guage, ſignifying a circular eye, might give occaſion ' 


of Cycleps is an allegory, to repreſent that in anger, 


nis Pdypheme ; and he that by reafon extinguiſhes 
'nch a paſſion, may like Ui, be ſaid to per out 


arte ah a6. —_— 
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Spontaneous wines from weighty cluſters pour, 
And Zoe deſcends in each prolific ſhow'r, 
By theſe no ſtatues and no rights are known,* 
No council held, no monarch fills the throne, 
But high on hills or airy ciffs they dwell, + 
Or deep in caves whoſe entrance leads to hell. 
Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 
Heedleſs of others, to his own ſevere. 

Oppos'd to the Oelapean coaſts; there lay 
An iſle, whoſe hills their ſubject fields ſurvey; + 
It's name Lachea, crown'd with many a grove, 
Where ſavage goats thro” pathleſs thickets rove: 
No needy mortals here, with hunger bold, 
Or wretched hunters thro? the wint'ry cold 
Purſue their flight, but leave them ſafe to bound 
From hill to hill, o'er all-the defart ground. 
Nor knows the foil to feed the ilcecy care, 
Or feels the labours of the crooked ſhare, 
But uninhabited, untill'd, unſown 
It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. 
For there no veſſel with vermillion prore, 
Or bark of traffic, glides from ſhore to ſhore; 
The rugged race of ſavages, unſkill'd 
The ſeas to traverſe, or the ſhips to build, 
Gaze on the coaſt, nor cultivate the ſo1l, 
Unlearn'd in all th* induftrious arts of toil. 
Yet here all products and all plants abound, 
Sprung from the fruitful genius of the ground; 
Fields waving high with heavy crops are ſeen, 
And vines that flouriſh in eternal green, 
Refreſhing meads along the murm'ring main, 
And fountains ſtreaming down the fruitful plain; 

A port there is, inclos d on either ſide, 
Where ſhips may reſt, unanchor'd and unty'd ; 


Till the glad mariners incline to fail, 

And the fon whitens with the riſing pale. 

High at it's head, from out the cavern'd rock 

In living rills a guſhing fountain broke: 

Around it, and above, or ever green 

The buſhing alders form'd a ſhady ſcene. 

Hither ſome fav'ring God, beyond our thought, $ 

Thro' all- ſurrounding ſhade our navy brought; 

For gloomy night defended on the main, 

Nor glimmer'd Phoebe in th' ethereal plain: 

But all unſeen the clouded iſland lay, 

And all unſeen the ſurge and rolling ſea, 5 

Till ſafe we anchor'd in the ſhelter'd bay: 

Our ſails we gather'd, caſt our cables o'er, 

And ſlipt ſecure along the ſandy ſhore. 

Seon as again the roſy morning ſhone, 

Reveal'd the landſcape and the — unknown, 

With wonder ſeiz'd we view the pleaſing ground, 

And walk delighted, and expatiate round. 

Rows'd by the woodland nymphs, at early dawn, 

The mountain goats came bounding o'er the 

lawn: 

In haſte our fellows to the ſhips repair, 

For arms and weapons of the ſylvan war; 

Strait in three ſquadrons all our crew we part, 

And bend the bow, or wing the miſſile dart; 

The bounteous Gods afford a copious prey, 

And nine fat goats each veſſel bears away: 

The royal bark had ten. Our ſhips compleat 

. We thus ſupply'd, (for twelve were all the fleet.) 
Here, till the ſetting ſun roll'd down the light, 

We ſat indulging. in the genial rite: 

Nor wines were wanting: thoſe from ample jars 

We drain'd, the prize ot our Cicanian wars. ” 

he 


— 


| NOTE S. 
of Leontium yield wheat without the culture of the 
huſbandman: he was an eye-witneſs, being a na- 
tive of the iſland. From wh in general it may 
be obſerved, that where-ever we can trace Hemer, 
we find, if not hiſtorie truth, yet the reſemblance of 


it; that is, as plain truth as can be related without 


converting his poem into a hiſtory. 
Government as practiſed in the firſt ages of the 
world, was in this manner: mankind was origi- 
nally independent, every maſter of a family was a 
kind of king of his family, and reigned over his 
Wife and children like the Cyclepeans. 
+ This is ſaid to give an air:of probability.to the 
venge which Ulyſſes takes upon this giant, and in- 
ed to the whole ſtory. He deſcribes his ſolitary 
life, to ſhew that he was utterly. deſtitute of aſſiſ- 
* 0 it is for the ſame reaſon, that the poet 
O. 28. e 


N O T E >. 

relates that he left his fleet under a deſart neigh- 
bouring iſland, namely, to make it probable that the 
Cyclops could not ſeize it, or purſue Len, having 
no ſhipping. | 

+ This little iſle is now called Æguſa, which 
ſignifies the ifle of goats. 

$ This circumſtance is inferted with great judg- 
ment: Ce otherwiſe might have landed in Sicily, 
and fallen into the hands of the Cyclapeans, and con- 
ſequently been loſt inevitably : he therefore pioufly 
aſcribes his ſafety, by being driven upon this deſo- 
late iſland, to the guidance of the Gods; he uſes it 


Jas a retreat, leaves his navy there, and paſſes over 


into Sicily in one ſingle veſſel, undiſcover'd by theſe 
gigantic ſavages; this reconciles the relation to pro- 
bability, and renders his eſcape practicable. . 


£3 
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The voice of goats and bleating flocks we hear, 
And from their mountains riſing ſmokes appear. 
Now ſunk the ſun, end darknels corer'd oer 
The face of things: along the ſea-beat ſhore 
Satiate we flept : but when the facred dawn 
Ariling glitter'd v'er the dewy lawn, 
I ca'l'd my fellows, and theſe words addreſt. 
My dear aſſociates, here indulge your reſt: 
While, with my lingle ſhip, advent'rous I * 
Go forth, the manners of yon men to try ; 
Whether a race unjuſt, of barb'reus might, 
Rude, and unconſcious of a itranger's right ; 
Or ſuch who harbour pity in their breaſt, 
Revere the Gods, and ſuccour the diſtreſt? 

This ſaid, I chmb'd my veſlel's lofty fide ; 
My train obey'd me, and the ſhip unty'd. 
In order ſeated on their banks, they {wee 
Neptune's ſmooth face, and cleave the yielding deep. 
When to the ncareſt verge of land we drew, 
Faſt by the ſea a lonely cave we view, 
High, and with dark'ning laurels cover'd o'er ; 
Where theep and goats lay flumb'ring round the 

ſhore. 

Near this, a fence of marble from the rock, 
Brown with o'er-arching pine, and ſpreading oak. 
A giant-ſhepherd here h:s flocks maintains 
Far from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, 


The land of Cyclops lay in proſpect near; 


| 


In ſhelter thick of horrid ſhade reclin'd; 
And gloomy miſchiefs labour in his mind. 
A form enormous! far unlike the race 7 
Of human birth, in ſtature, or in face; 


As ſum: lone mountain's monſtrous growth he 


Food, 


| Crown'd with rough thickets, and a nodding wood. 


I left my vellel at the point of land, 
And cloſe to guard it, gave our crew command : 
With only twelve, the boldeſt and the beſt, 
I ſeek th* adventure, and ferlake the reſt. 
Then took a goatſkin fill'd with precious wine, 
The gift cf Maron, of Evanthens” line, 
FO prieſt of Phæbus at th* [/marian ſhrine) 

n ſacred ſhade his honour'd manſion ſtood 
Amidſt Apallz”s conſecrated wood; 
Him, and his houſe, heav*n mov'd my mind to ſave, 
And coſtly preſents in return he gave; 
Seven golden talents to perfection wronght, 
A ſilver bowl that held a copious draught, 
And twelve large veſſels of unmingled wine, 
Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine! 
Which now ſome ages from his race conceal'd, 
The hoary ſire in gratitude reveal'd, 
Such was the wine: to quench whoſe fervent ſteam, 
Scarce twenty meaſures from the living ſtream 
To cool one cup ſuffic'd : the goblet crown'd 
Breath'd aromatic-fragrancies around. 


Of 


NOTRE 
*The reader may be pleaſed to obſerve, that the 
poet has. here given the reins to his fancy, and run 


out into a luxuriant deſcription of Aguſa and Sicily: 


he refreſhes the mind of the reader with a pleaſing 
and beautiful ſcene, before he enters upon a ſtory of 
ſo much horror, as this of the Cyclops. A very ſuf- 
ficient reaſon may be aſſigned, why Uly//es here 
goes in perſon to ſearch this land: he dares not truſt 
his companions; their diſobedience among the G- 
canians, and their unworthy conduct among the 
Lolophagi, have convinced him that no confi- 
dence is to be repoſed in them: this ſeems pro- 
bable, and upon this probability Homer proceeds to 
bring about the r, denne of Pohpheme, which the 
wiſdom of Nes effects, and it is an action of im- 
ortance, and conſequently ought to be performed 
by the hero of the poem. 
+ Gor:pws Becanus, an Antwerpran, has written 
a large diſcourſe to prove, that there never were 
any ſuch men as giants; contrary to the teſtimeny 
both of ſacred and profane hiſtory. Thus Maſes ſpeaks 
of the Rephaims of Aftersth, the Zamzummims of 
Ham, the Emims of Moab, and Anakims of Hebron. 
Thus Galiah mult be allowed to be a giant, for he 


8 Se 


NOTE >. 

was {ix cubits and a ſpan, that is, nine feet and a 
ſpan in height; his coat of mail weighed five thou- 
ſand ſhekels of braſs, about one hundred and fifty 
bra : (but ſome underſtand the leſſer ſhekel:) the 
ead of his ſpear alone weighed ſix hundred ſhekels 
of iron, that is, about eighteen or nineteen pounds. 
We find the like relations in prophane hiſtory. 

Heradatus affirms that the body of Orefte was du 
up, and appeared to be ſeven cubits long. Teoſephus 
writes, that Vitellius ſent a Few named Eleazar, 
ſeven cubits in height, as a preſent from Artabanus, 
king of the Parthians, to Tiberius Ceſar; this man 
was ten feet and a half high. Pliny _ of a 
man that was nine feet nine inches high; and in 
another place, of one that was twelve feet high. 
'Thus it 1s evident, that there have been men of very 
extraordinary itature in former ages: though per- 
haps ſuch inſtances were not frequent in any age qq 
any nation. So that Homer only amplifies, not in- 
vents; as there Was really a people called Glo- 
peans, lo they might be men of great ſtature, & 

giants. | | 

4 There is no wine of ſo ſtrong a body as to 
bear ſuch a diſproportionable quantity; but Homer 
| amplifies 
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Of this an ample vaſe we heav'd aboard, | 


And brought another with proviſions ſtor'd. 
My foul foreboded I ſhould find the bow'r 
Of ſome fell monſter, fierce with barb'rous pow'r, 
Some ruſtic wretch, who liv'd in heav'n's deſpight,* 
Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. 
The cave we found, but vacant all within, 
(His flock the giant tended on the green) 
Put round the grots we gaze, and all we view 
In order rang'd, our admiration drew : 
The bending thelves with loads of cheeſes preſt, 
The folded flocks each ſep' rate from the relt, 
(The larger here, and there the leſſer lambs, 
The new fall'n young here bl-ating for their dams ; 
T he kid diſtinguiſh'd from the lambkin lies:) 
The cavern echoes with reſponſive cries. 
Capacious chargers all around were Jay'd, 
Full pails, ard veſſels of the milking trade. 
With freſh proviſion hence our fleet to ſtore 
My friends adviſe me, and to quit the ſhore ; 
Or drive a flock of ſheep and goats away, 
Conſult our ſafety, and put off to ſea. 
Their wholeſome coun. raſhly I declin'd, 
Curious to view the man of monſtrous kind, 
And iry what ſocial rites a ſavage lends : 
Dire rites alas! and fatal to my friends! 

Then firſt a fire we kindle, and prepare 
For his return with ſacrifice and prayer. 
The loaded ſhelves afford us full repaſt; 
We ſit expecting. Lo! he comes at laſt. 
Near half a foreſt on his back he bore, 
And caſt the pond'rous burden at the door. 
It thunder'd as it fell. We trembled then, | 
And ſought the deep receſſes of the den. | 
Now driv'n before him, thro' the arching rock, 
Came tumbling, heaps on heaps, th' unnumber*d 

flock : | 


ee At 


Big-udder'd ewes, and goats of female kind, 

(1 he males were penn'd in outward courts behind) 
hen, heav'd on high, a rock's enormous weight 
To the cave's moutn he roll'd, and clos'd the gate, 
(Scarce Warder. tour-wheel'd cars, compact and 

rong, 
The maſſy 2 could bear, or roll along) 
He next betakes him to his evening cares, 
And ſitting down, to milk his flocks prepares; 
Of half their udders eaſes firſt the dams, 
Then to the mother's teat ſubmits the lambs, 
Half the white ſtream to hard*ning cheeſe he preſt, 
And high in wicker baſkets heap'd : the ret 
Reſerv'd in bowls, ſupply'd his nightly feaſt, 
His labour done, he fir'd the pile that gave 
A ſudden blaze, and lighted all the cave. 
We ſtand diſcover'd by the riſing fires; 
Aſkance the giant glares, and thus inquires: 

What are ye, gueſls ; on what adventure, ſay, 
Thus far ye wander thro' the wat'ry way? * 
Pirates perhaps, who ſeek thro' ſeas unknown. 
The lives of others, and expoſe your own ? 

His voice like thunder thro' the cavern ſounds : 
My bold companions thrilling fear confoutids, 
Appall'd at ſight of more than mortal man! 
At length, with heart recover'd I began. 

From Troy's fam'd fields, ſad wand'rers o'er the 

main, 1 * 

Behold the relics of the Grecian train! 
Thro' various ſeas by various perils toſt, 
And forc'd by ſtorms, unwilling, on your coalt ; 
Far from our deſtin'd courſe, and native land, 
Such was our fate, and ſuch high Feve's command! 
Nor what we are befits us to diſclaim, 
Atrides' friends, (in arms a mighty name) 
Who taught proud Ty and all her ſons to bow; 
Victors of late, but humble ſuppliants now! 


Low 


— ů ——— 


NOTES. 

amplifies the ſtrength of it to prepare the reader 
for it's ſurprizingeffects immediately upon Polypheme. 

* This whole paſſage muſt be * e as told 
by a perſon long after the adventure was paſt, other- 
wiſe how ſhould Ulz//es know that this cave was 
the habitation of a ſavage monſter before he had 
ſeen him? and when he tells us that himſelf and 
twelve companions went to ſearch, what people 
were inhabitants of this iſland? But if, on the 
other hand, we ſuppoſe that * was under ap- 
1 from the ſavageneſs of the place, of 
= a 1 race of le, it will be natural 
enough that his mind ſhould forebode as much; 
and it appears from other paſſages, that this ſort 
of inſünk ve preſage was a favourite opinion of | 
Homer's. 


. 

+ This ſpeech is very well adapted to make an 
impreſſion upon Pohypheme. Liſes applies to move 
either his fears or his compaſſion; he tells him he 
is an unfortunate perſon, and comes as a ſup- 
pliant; and if this prevails nothing, he adds, he 
is a ſubject of the great Agamemnan, who had 
lately deſtroyed a mighty kingdom: which is 
ſpoken to make him afraid to offer violence to 
«3 ſubject of a king who had power to revenge any 
injuries offered his people: to intimidate him fur 
ther, he concludes with the mention of the Gads, 
and in particular of Jupiler, as avengers of any 
breach of the laws of hoſpitality; theſe are argu- 
ments well choſen to move any perſon, but an in- 
human Polypheme. 
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Low at thy knee thy ſuccour we implore; A deed fo raſh had finiſh'd all our fate, 
Reſpect us, human, and relieve us, poor. No mortal forces from the lofty gate 
At leaſt ſome hoſpitable gift beſtow ; Could roll the rock. In heels rief we lay, 
Tis what the happy to th' unhappy owe: And ſigh, expecting the return of — 
*T'is what the Gods require: thoſe gods revere, Now did the roſy finger'd morn ariſe, 
The poor and ſtranger are their conſtant care; And ſhed her ſacred light along the ſkies, 
To Je their cauſe, and their revenge belongs, He wakes, he lights the fire, he milks the dams, 
Wl He wanders with them, and he feels their wrongs. And to the mother's teat ſubmits the lambs., 
= Fools that ve are! (the ſavage thus replies, The taſk thus finiſh'd of his morning hours, 
4:1 His inward fury blazing at his eyes) Two more he ſnatches,, murders, and devours. 
bk Or ſtrangers, diitant far from our abodes, Then pleas'd and whit ling, drives his flock before; 
1 To bid me rev*rence or regard the Gods. Removes the rocky mountain from the door, 
10 Know then we Cycl:ps are, a race above And ſhuts again; with equal eaſe diſpos'd, 


i Thoſe air-bred people, and their goat-nurs'd Zove: As a light quiver's lid is op'd and clos'd. 
Ll | And learn, our pow'r proceeds with thee and thine, | His giant voice the echoing region fills : 


Not as He will, but as ourſelves incline. His flocks, obedient, ſpread o'er all the hills. 

But anſwer, the good ſhip that brought ye o'er, bus left behind, e'en in the laſt deſpair 

Where lies ſhe anchor'd ? near or off the ſhoxe? I thought, devis'd, and Pallas heard my prayer. 
Thus he. His meditated fraud I find, Revenge, and doubt, and caution work'd my breaſt; 

(Vers'd in the turns of various human-kind) But this of many counſels ſcem'd the beſt : 

And cautious, thus. Againft a dreadful rock, The monſter's club within the cave ] ſpy'd, 

Faſt by your ſhore the gallant veſſel broke, A tree of ſtatelieſt growth, and yet undry'd, 


Scarce with theſe few I ſcap'd ; of all my train, Green from the wood; of height and bulk ſo vaſt, 
WW hom angry Neptune whelm'd beneath the main The largeſt ſhip might claim it for a maſt. 
The ſcatter'd wreck the winds blew back again. This ſhorten'd of it's top, I gave my train 

He anſwer'd with his deed. His bloody hand JA fathom's length, to ſhape it and to plain; 


Snatch'd two, unhappy! of my martial band; The narrow'r end I ſharpen'd to a ſpire ; 
And daſh'd like dogs againſt the ſtony floor Whofe point we harden'd with the force of fire, 
The pavement ſwims with brains and mingled | And hid it in the duſt that ſtrow'd-the cave. 

gore, Then to my few companions, bold and brave, . 
Torn limb from limb, he fpreads his horrid feaſt, Propos'd, who firſt the vent'rous deed ſhould try? 
And fierce devours it like a mountain beaft : In the broad orbit of his monſtrous eye 
He ſucks the marrow, and the blood he drains, | To pruggy the brand, and twirl the pointed wood, 
Nor entrails, fleſh, nor ſolid bone remains. When flumber next ſhould tame the man of blood. 


We ſee the death from which we cannot move, Juſt as I wiſh'd, the lots were caſt on four :* 
And humbled groan beneath the hand of Fove. Myfelf the fifth. We ſtand and wait the hour. 
is ample maw with human carnage fill'd, He comes with evening: all his fleecy flock 
A milky deluge next the giant ſwill'd ; I Before him march, and pour into the rock: 
Then {tretch'd in length o'er half the cavern'd rock, | Not one, or male or female, ftay'd behind; 
Lay ſenſeleſs, and ſupine, amidſt the flock, So fortune chanc'd, or ſo ſome God-deſign'd)+ 
To ſeize the time, and with a ſudden wound hen heaving high the ſtone's unwieldy weight, 
To fix the ſlumb' ring monſter to the ground, He roll'd it on the cave, and clos'd the gate. 
My ſoul impels me; and in act I fland Firſt down he ſits, to milk the woolly 14 
To draw the fword; but wiſdom held my hand. And then permits their udder to the lambs. 
. £ 1 " Next 
NOTES. NOTES. 


* Nuſſes bids his friends to caſt lots; this is done | complained of injuſtice; but by this method he 
to ſhew that he would not voluntarily expoſe them | avoids theſe inconveniencies. 
to ſo imminent danger. If he had made the choice | + Uly/es aſcribes it to the influence of the Gods 
himſelf, they whom he had choſen might have | that Polypheme drives the whole flock into his den, 
thought he had given them up to deſtruction, and | and does not ſeparate the females from the males as 
they whom he had rejected might have judged it a | he had before done; for by this accident Ulyſſes 
ſtain upon them as a want of merit, and fo have | makes his eſcape, as appears from the following 

6 | part of the ſtory, | 
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Next ſeiz'd two wretches more, and headlong caſt, 

Brain'd on the rock : his ſecond dire repaſt. 

I then approach'd him reeking with their gore, 

And held the brimming goblet. foaming o'er: 

Cyclap! ſince human fleſh has been thy feaſt, 

Now drain this goblet, PET to digeſt : 

Know hence what treaſures in our ſhip we loſt, 

And what rich liquors other climates boaſt. 

We to thy ſhore the precious freight ſhall bear, 

If home thou ſend us, and vouchſafe to ſpare. 

But oh ! thus furious, thirſting thus for gore, 

The ſons of men ſhall ne'er approach thy (hore, 

And never ſhalt thou taſte this nectar more. 
He heard, he took, and pouring down his throat 

Delighted ſwill'd the large luxurious draught. 

More ! -give me more, he or : the boon be thine, 

Whoe'er thou art that bear'ſt celeſtial wine! 

Declare thy name; not mortal is this juice, 

Such as th* unbleſt Cyclopean climes produce, 

(Tho? ſure our vine the — cluſter yields, 

And © Fzve's ſcorn'd thunder ſerves to drench our 

fields 
But this n from the bleſt abodes, 
A rill of nectar, ſtreaming from the Gods. 


” 


He ſaid, and greedy graſp'd the heady bowl, | 


Thrice drain'd, and pour'd the deluge on his ſoul. 
His ſenſe lay cover'd with the dozy fume ; 

While thus my fraudful ſpeech I reaſſume. 

Thy promis'd boon, O clp! now I claim, 
And plead my title: Noman is my name.“ 


that diſtinguiſh'd from my tender years, | 


B 
Tis what my parents call me, and my peers. 

The giant then. Our promis'd grace receive, 
The hoſpitable boon we mean to give: 
When all thy wretched crew have felt my pow'r, 
 Noman hall be the laſt I will devour. 

He ſaid: then nodding with the fumes of wine 
Dropt his huge head, and ſnoring lay ſupine. 
His neck obliquely o'er his ſhoulder hung, 
Preſt with the weight of ſleep that tames the ſtrong! 
There belch'd the mingled ſtreams of wine and blood, 
And human fleſh, his indigeſted food, 
Sudden I flir the embers, and inſpire 
With animating breath the ſeeds of fire; 
Each drooping Pirie with bold words repair, 
And urge my train the dreadful deed to dare. 
The ale now glow'd beneath the burning bed, 
(Green as it was) and ſparkled fiery red, 


1— 


Then forth the vengeful inſtrument I bring; 

With beating hearts my fellows form a ring. 

Urg'd by ſome preſent God, they ſwift let fall 

The pointed torment on his viſual ball. 

Myſelf above them from a riſing ground 

Guide the ſharp ſtake, and twirl'd it round and 
round, 

As when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen o'>, 

Who ply the wimble, ſome huge beam to bore ; 

Urg'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins abour, 

The grain deep piercing till it ſcoops it out : 

In his bread eye ſo whirls the fiery wood; 

From the pierc'd pupil ſpouts the boiling blood; 

Sing'd are his brows; the ſcorching lids grow black ; 

The gelly bubbles, and the fibres crack. 

And as when arm'rers temper in the ford 

The keen-edg'd pole-axe, or the ſhining ſword, 

The red-hot metal hiſſes in the lake, 

Thus in his eye-ball hiſs'd the piunging ſtake, 

Ae ſends a dreadful groan : the rocks around 

Thro' all their inmoſt winding caves reſound. 

Scar'd we receded. Forth with frantic hand 

He tore, and daſh'd on earth the goary brand: 

11 hen calls the Cyclops, all that round him dwell, 

With voice like thunder, and a%ireful yell. 

From all their dens the one-ey'd race repair, 

From rifted rocks, and mountains bleak in air. 

All haſte aſſembled, at his well-known roar, 

1 the cauſe, and croud the cavern door. 

V hat hurts thee, Po/ypheme? what ſtrange affright 
Thus breaks our flumbers, and diſturbs the night? 
Does any mortal in th” unguarded hour 
Of ſleep, oppreſs thee, or by fraud or pow'r ? 

Or thieves inſidious the fair flock ſurprize ? 
Thus they: the Cyclp from his den replies: 

Friends, Noman kills me; Naman in the hour 

Of ſleep, oppreſſes me with fraudful pow'r. 
« If no man hurt thee, but the hand divine 
* InfliCt diſeaſe, it fits thee to reſign: 

« To Feve or to thy father Neptune pray,” 
The brethren cry'd, and inſtant ſtrode away. 

Joy touch'd my ſecret foul, and conſcious heart, 
Pleas'd with th' effect of conduct and of art, 
Mean-time the Oe, raging with his wound, 
Spreads his wide arms, and ſearches round and 

round : 
At laſt, the ſtone removing from the gate, 
With hands extended in the midſt he ſat; 
. And 


* 


NOT EVS. 
* This is a ſingular piece of pleaſantry, and a 
very happpy imagination. The whole wit or jeſt 
lies in the ambiguity of the Greek word Outis, 


No. 27. 


NOTES. 
which yes impoſes upon Polypheme as his own 
name, which in reality ſignifies Ns Mu. 
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And ſearch'd each paſſing ſheep, and felt it o'er, 

Secure to ſeize us ere we reach'd the door. 

Such as his ſhallow wit, he deem'd was mine) 

gut ſecret I revolv'd the deep deſign: 

"EF was for our lives my lab ring boſom wrought; 

Each ſcheme I turn'd, and ſharpen'd ev'ry 
thought; 

This way and that, I caſt to ſave my friends, 

Till one reſolve my varying counſel ends. 

Strong were the rams, with native purple fair, 
Well fed, and largeſt of the fleecy care. 

Theſe three and three, with oſier bands we ty'd, 
The twining bands the Cyclzp's bed ſupply'd) 
he midmelt bore a man ; the outward two 
vecur'd each ſide; fo bound we all the crew. 
One ram remain'd, the leader of the-flock ;* 
In his deep fleece my graſping hands I lock, 
And faſt beneath, in woolly curls inwove, 
There cling implicit, and confide in Fove, 
When roſy morning glimmer'd o'er the dales, 
He drove to paſture all the luſty males: 
The ewes ſtill folded, with diſtended thighs t 
Unmilk'd, lay bleating in diſtreſsful cries. 
But heedleſs of thoſe cares, with anguiſh ſtung, 
He telt their fleeces as they paſs'dalong ; 
(Fool that he was) and let them ſafely go, 
All unſuſpeCting of their freight below. 

The maſter ram at laſt approach'd the gate, 
Charg'd with his wool, and with Ces“ fate. 
Him while he paſt the moniter blind beſpoke : 
What makes my ram the lag of all the flock ? 
Firſt thou wert wont to crop the flow'ry mead, 
Firſt to the field and river's bank to lead, 

And firſt with ſtately ſtep at ev'ning hour 
Thy fleecy fellows uſher to their bow'r. 


— = =” — x —— I 


Now far the laſt, with penſive peace and flow 
Thou mov'ſt, as conſcious of thy maſter's woe! 
Seeſt thou theſe lids that now untold in vain? 
(The deed of Noman and his wicked train) 
Oh! didſt thou feel for thy afflicted lord, 
And would but Fate the pow'r of ſpeech afford ; 
Soon might'ſt thou tell me, where 1n ſecret here 
The daſtard lurks, all trembling with his fear: 
Swung round and round, and daſh'd from rock to 
rock, 

His batter'd brains ſhould on the pavement ſmoke. 
No eaſe, no pleaſure my ſad heart receives, 
While ſuch a monſter as vile Noman lives. 
| The giant ſpoke, and thro' the hollow rock 
Diſmiſs'd the ram, the father of the flock. 
No ſooner freed, and thro* th' encloſure paſt, 
Firſt I releaſe myſelf, my fellows laſt: 
Fat ſheep and goats in throngs we drive before, 
And reach our veſſel on the winding ſhore. 
With joy the ſailors view their friends return'd, 
And hail us living whom as dead they mourn'd. 
Big tears of . ſtand in ev'ry eye: 
I check their fondneſs, and command to fly. 
Aboard in haſte they heave the wealthy ſheep, 
And ſnatch their oars, and ruſh into the deep. 

Now off at ſea, and from the ſhallows clear, 
As far as human voice could reach the car ; 
With taunts the diſtant giant I accoſt, 
Hear me, oh Cyclep ! hear ungracious hoſt! 
"I was on no coward, no ignoble ſlave, 
Thou meditat'ſt thy meal in yonder cave; 
But one, the vengeance fated from above 
Doom'd to inflict ; the inſtrument of ove. 
Thy barb'rous breach of hoſpitable bands, 
The God, the God revenges by my hands. 


ls * 


Theſe 
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NOTE S. 

This paſſage has been miſunderſtood, to imply 
that Ulyes took more care of himſelf than of his 
companions, in chuſing the largeſt ram for his own 
convemence ; an imputation unworthy of the 
character of an hero. But there is no ground 
for it, he takes more care of his friends than of 
his own perſon, for he allots them three ſheep, and 
lets them eſcape before him. Beſides, this conduct 
was heceſſary; for all his friends were bound, and, 
by chuſing this ram, he keeps bimſelf at liberty 
to unbind the reſt after their eſcape. Neither was 
there any other method practicable; for, he being 
the laſt, there was no perſon to bind him. But it 
may ſeem improbable that a ram ſhould be able to 
carry ſo great a burthen as Les; the generation 
of ſheep, as well as men, my appear to have de- 


| NOTES. 

| creaſed ſince the days of Uhyſes, Homer himſelf 
| ſeems to have guarded againſt this objection, he 
deſcribes theſe ſheep as very large. Hiſtory in- 
forms us of ſheep of a very large ſize in other coun- 
| tries, and a poet is at liberty to chuſe the largeſt, if 
by that method he gives his ſtory a greater appear- 
ance of probability. | | 

| + This particularly may ſeem of no importance, 
and conſequently unneceſſary ; but it is in poetry as 


circumſtances that are not abſolutely neceſſary to 
the ſubject, but only appendages and embelliſh- 
ments. This particular has that effect, it repreſents 
nature, and therefore gives an air of truth and pro- 


bability to the ſtory, 


in painting; they both with very good effect uſe 
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Theſe words the Cyclzp's burning rage provoke : 
From the tall hill he rends a pointed rock ; 
High o'er the billows flew the maſly load, 

And near the ſhip came thund'ring on the flood. 
It almoſt bruſh'd the helm, and fell before : 
The whole ſea ſhook, and refluent.be-t the ſhore. 
The ſtrong concuſſion dn the N tide 
Roll'd back the veſſel to the iſland's ſide: 
Again I ſhov'd her off; our fate to fly, 
Each nerve we ſtretch, and ev ty oar we ply. 
uſt ſcap'd impending death, when now again 

e twice as far had furrow'd back the main, 
Once more I raiſe my voice; my friends afraid 
Wich mild intreaties my deſign diſſuade. 

What boots the god-leſs giant to provoke, 
Whoſe arm may fink us at a ſingle ſ{troke? 
Already, when the dreadful rock he threw, 

Old Ocean ſhook, and back his ſurges flew. 
The ſounding voice directs his aim again, 
The rock o'erwhelms us, and we *ſcap'd in vain. 

But I, of mind elate, and ſcorning fear, 

Thus with new taunts infult _ monſter's ear. 
Cyclop ! if any, pitying thy diſgrace, 

Aſk Ba dis lr has that 1 face? 

Say 'twas Ulyſſes ; twas his deed, declare, 
Laertes ſon, of Ithaca Ak g 

Uly/ſes, far in fighting fields renown'd, 

Beine whole 422 255 tumbled to the ground. 


— 


Th' aſtoniſh'd ſavage with a roar replies: 
Oh heav'ns !] oh faith of ancient prophecies ! 
This, Telemus Eurymedes foretold;* 
(The mighty ſeer who on theſe hills grew old; 
Skill'd the dark fates of mortals to declare, 
And learn'd in all wing'd omens of the air) 
Long ſince he menac'd, ſuch was Fate's command; 
And nam'd Us as the deſtin'd hand. 
I deem'd ſome godlike giant to behold, 
Or lefty hero, haughty, brave, and bold; 
Not this weak pigmy-wretch, of mean deſign, + 
Who not by ſtrength ſubdu'd me, but by wine. 
But come, accept our gifts, and join to pray 
Great Neptune's blefling on the wat'ry way: 
For his I am, and I the lineage own; 
Th' immortal father no leſs boaſts the fon. 
His power can heal me, and re-light my eye; 


| And only his, of all the Gods on high. 


Ohl! could this arm (I thus aloud rejoin'd) 
From that vaſt bulk diſlodge thy bloody mind, 
And fend thee howling to the realms of night! 

As ſure, as Neptune cannot give thee ſight. 

'Thus I: while raging he repeats his cries, 

With hands vplifted to the {larry ſkies. 

Hear me, oh Neptune! thou whoſe arms are hurl'd | 
From ſhore to ſhore, and gird the ſolid world. 
If thine J am, nor thou my birth diſown, 

And if th' unhappy Cyct:p be thy ſon; 
Let 


—C 


NOTES. 

* This incident ſufficiently ſhews the uſe of that 
diſſimulation which enters into the character of 
Ulyſſes: if he had diſcovered his name, the Cyclops 
had deſtroyed him as his moſt dangerous enemy, 
The fidelity of the companions of CHs is highly 
commendable, who when they were dragged by 
this giant and daſhed againſt the rock, confeſſed not 
a word concerning their lord, and ſcorned to pur- 
chaſe their lives at the expence of their honeſty. 
UlyJes himſelf was the moſt eloquent and molt falent 
of men; he knew that a word ſpoken never wrought 
ſo much good, as a word concealed; men teach us 
to ſpeak, but the Gods teach us ſilence for ſilence 
is the firſt thing that is taught us at our initiation 
into ſacred myſteries: and we find theſe compa- 
nions had profited under ſo great a maſter in ſilence 


* 9 3 * Cana P i 6 + | 
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as * 6 | 

+ This is ſpoken in compliance with the charac- 
ter of a giant the Phæacians wondered at the manly 
ſtature of Ulyſſes; Polypheme ſpeaks of him as a 
dwarf; his rage undoubtedly made him treat him 
with ſo much contempt. Nothing in nature can 
be better imagined than. this ſtory of the Cyclops, if 
we conſider the afſembly before which it was 


= 
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NOTES. 

ſpoken, we mean the Pheacians, who had been 
driven from their habitation by the Cyclpeans, as 
appears from the ſixth of the Ody//ey, and compel- 
led to make a new ſettlement in their preſent coun- 
try ; Uly/es gratifies them by ſhewing what revenge 
he took upon one of their ancient enemies, and they 
could not decently refuſe aſſiſtance to a perſon who 
had puniſhed thoſe who had inſulted their fore- 
fathers. : 
1 This is a maſter-piece of art in Uly/es; he 
ſhews Nepure to be his enemy, which might 
deter the Pheacians from afliſting in his tranſpor- 
tation, yet brings this very circumſtance as an 
argument to induce them to it. O Neptune, ſays 
the Cyclops, deftroy Ulyſſes, or if he be fated to re- 
turn, may it be in a veſſel net his wn! Here he plainly 
tells the Pheactons that the prayer of the Cyclps was 
almolt accompliſhed, for his own ſhips were de- 
ſtroyed by Neptune, and now he was ready to fail 
in a foreign veſlel;- by which the whole prayer 
would be compleated. By this he perſuades them, 
that they were the people ordained by the Fates to 
land him in his own country. 
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Let not Les breathe his native air, 

Laertes' fon, of [thaca the fair. 

If to review his country be his fate, 

Be it thro? toils and fut rings, long and late, 

His loſt companions let him firſt deplore; 

Some veſſel, not his own, tranſport him o'er; 

And when at home from foreign ſuff*rings freed, 

More near and deep, domeſtic woes ſucceed'! 
With imprecations thus he fill'd the air, 

And angry Neptune heard th' unrighteous pray 'r. 
larger rock then heaving from the plain, 

He whirl'd it round: it ſung acroſs the ma: 

It fell and bruſh'd the ſtern: the billows roar, 

Shake at the weight, and refluent beat the ſhore. 

With all our force we kept aloof to ſea, 

And gain'd the iſland where our veſſels lay. 

Our ſight the whole collected navy chear'd, 

Who waiting long, by turns had hop'd and fear'd. 

There diſembarking on the green ſea- ſide, 

We land our cattle, and the ſpoil divide: 


1 — 


Of theſe due ſhares to ev'ry ſailor fall; 


- 'T he maſter ram was voted mine by all: * 


And him (the guardian of Ce fate) 
With pious mind to heav'n I conſecrate. 
But the great God, whoſe thunder rends the ſkies, 
Averſe, beholds the ſmoaking ſacrifice ; 
And ſees me wand' ring till from coaſt to coaſt ; 
And all my veſſels, all my people, loſt! 

While thoughtleſs we indulge the genial rite, | 


— 


As plenteous cates and flowing bowls invite; 

Till evening Phebus roll'd away the light: 
Stretch'd on the ſhore in careleſs eaſe we ret, 

Till ruddy morning purpled o'er the caſt, 

Then from their anchors all our ſhips unbind, 
And mounts the decks, and call the willing wind. 
Now rang'd in order on our banks, we ſweep 
With haſty ſtrokes the hoarſe-reſounding deep ; 
Blind tothe future, penſive with our fears, 

Glad for the living, for the dead in tears. 


2 

* This perhaps might be a preſent of honour 
and diſtinction : but we ſhould rather take at to 
be the ram which brought Les out of the den of 
Palypheme. That hero immediately offers it in 
ſacrifice to Jupiter, in gratitude for his deliverance; 
an inſtance of piety to be imitated in more en- 
lightened ages. 


1 — 


| NOTES. 

The book concludes with a teſtimony of this 
hero's humanity ; in the midſt of the joy for his 
own ſafety his generous heart finds room for a ten- 
der ſentiment for the loſs of his companions ; both 
his joy and his ſorrows are commendable and vix- 
tuous. 


+ 


+ 
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The TENTH BOOK of the ODYSSEY. 


NT. 


ADVENTURES Wirn /EOLus, THE LESTRICONS, AND CIRCE. 


Ulyſſes arrives at the iſland of Aolus, who gives him proſperous winds, and incleſes the adverſe ones in a bag; 
which his companions untying, they are driven back again, and rejected. Then they ſail to the Leſtrigons, where 
they life eleven ſhips, and with one only remaining. proceed to the ifland of Circe. Eurylochus is ſent firſt with 
ſome companions, all which, except Eurylochus, are transformea into ſwine. Ulyſſes then undertakes the adven- 
ture, and by the help of Mercury, who gives him the herb Moly, overcomes the enchantreſs, and procures the reſ- 


taration of his men. After a year's flay with her, he prepares at her inſtigation ſor his v:;yage to the infernal 


ſhades. 


. length wereach'd Æolia's ſea- girt ſhore, & 
W here great Hippotades the ſceptre bote, 
A floating iſle! high rais'd by toil divine, 
Strong walls of braſs the rocky coaſt confine. 


| Six blooming youths, in private grandeur bred, 

And fix fair daughters, grac'd the royal bed: 

'Fheſe ſons their ſiſters wed, and all remain. 

Their parents pride, and pleaſure of their reign. 

All 


NOTE s. 

* It is difficult to diſtinguiſh what is truth from 
what is fiction in this relation: Diedorus, Who was 
a Stcthian, ſpeaks of olus, and refers to this paſ- 
ſage: © This is that Aolus, fays he, who entertain- 
ed Uly//es in his vovages: he is reported to have been 
a pious and juſt prince, and given to hoſpitality.” 
But whence has the fable of his being the governor 
of the winds taken it's foundation? Some tell us, 
that he was a very wife man, and one who from 
long obſervation could foretel what weather was 


like to follow: others ſay he was an aſtronomer, and 


{tudied chiefly the nature of the winds: and as Atlas 

from his knowledge in aſtrology was ſaid to ſuſtain 

the heavens; ſo Aolus, from his experience and 

obſervation, was fabled to be the ruler or diſpoſer 

of the winds. But what explication can be given 

of this bag, in which he is ſaid to bind the winds? 
No. 27. 


NOTE Ss. 
The reaſon of the fiction is ſuppefed io be this: 
Zolus taught the uſe and management of fails, and 
having foretold Ces from what quarter the winds: 
would blow, he may be ſaid to have gathered them 
105 kind of enclofure, and retained them as uſe 


had wquire. Diadorus explains it a little dif- 
feFently, by ſaying, He taught the uſe of fails, and 


ſmoke and fires (of thoſe Yulcaman iflands) what 
winds would blow, he ufually foretold them with 
exactneſs, and from hence he is fabled to be the diſ- 
poſer of the winds.. There may another reaſon be 


given for the fiction of binding up the winds in a 


bag: they who practiſed the art of incantation or 
- charms, made uſe of the ſkin of a dolphin, and pre- 
tended by certain ceremonies to bind or looſe the 


Winds as they pleaſed; and this practice is a ſuf- 


cient: 


5 A 


| 


having learned from obſerving the bearing of the 
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All day they feaſt, all Jay the bowls fl w round,“ 

And joy and muſic thro the iſle reſound: 

At night each pair on {ſplendid carpets lay, 

Amt crown'd with love the pleaſures of the day. 
This happy port aſtords our wand'ring fleet 

A month's recepuon, and a fate retreat. 

Full oft the monarch urg'd me to relate 

The fall of Jian, and the Grecian fate; 

Full oft I told: at length for parting mov'd ; 

"The ting with mighty gifts my ſuit approv'd. 

The adverſe winds in leathern bags he brac'd, 

Comprels'd their force, and lock'd cach ſtruggling 

blaſt : 

For him the mighty Sire of Gods aflign'd 

"The tempeſt's lord, the tyrant of the wind; 

His word alone the liſt'ning ſtorms obey, 

To ſmouth the deep, or ſwell the ſoamy ſea. 

"Theſe in my hollow ſhip the monarch hung, 

Securely fetter'd by a ſilver thong, 

But Zephyrus exempt, with friendly gales 

He charg'd to fill, and guide the ſwelling fails: 

Rare gift! but oh, what giſt to fools avails! 
Nine proſp'rous days we ply'd the lab'ring oar: 


The tenth preſents our welcome native ſhore; ® 


* 


The hills diſplay the beacon's friendly light, + 
And riſing mountains gain upon our tight. 
Then firſt my eyes, by watchful toils oppreſt, 
Comply'd to take the balmy gifts of reſt ; 
Then firit my hands did from the-rudder part, 
So much the love of home poſſeſs'd my heart) 


When lo! on board a fond debate aroſe; 


What rare device thoſe veſſels might encloſe ? 

What ſum, what prize from Solus | brought? 

Whilſt to his neigh 50ur each expreſs'd his thought. 
Say, whence, ye Gods, contending nations 

{trive 

Who molt ſhall pleaſe, who moſt our hero give? 

Long have his coffers groan'd with Trojan ſpoils; 

Witt we, the wretched partners of his toils, 

Reproach'd by want, our fruitleſs labours mourn, 

And only rich in barren fame return. 

Now Aus, ye ſee, augments his ſtore: 


But come my friends, theſe myſtic gifts explore. 


They ſaid: and 
bound! 
The guſhing tempeſt ſweeps the ocean round; 
Snatch'd in the whirl, the hurried navy flew, 
The ocean widen d, and the fhores withdrew. 


Rowz'd 


(oh curs'd fate!) the *thongs un- 


NOTE s. 
ſicient ground to build upon in poetry. There is 
another ſolution alſo worth our notice: Hamer bor- 
rowed the word Talus from the Phæmeian Aol, 
which ſignifies a whirlwind or tempeſt. The 
Pheniciens obſerving the king of this iſland to be 
very expert in foretelling the v inds, called him king 
Halin, or king of the winds and ſtorms; from hence 


Hemer formed a proper name, and called him Aus. 


It mult be conſelſed, that this ſolution is ingenious, 
and not without an appearance of probability. 

* Hamer was not unacquainted with the wonders 
related of this iſland Lipara. 
numenti is reported to be, of which they tell mrra- 
cles: they allure us that they bear iſſuing from it 
the ſound of timbrels or cymbals, plainly and diſ- 
tinctly. It is eaſy to perceive that this is founded 
upon themoie the hre makes which are encloſ d in 


the caverns in this iſland, and that Hemer alludes to | 
the ancient name of it, which in the Phanu an lan- 
guage ſignifies the land of thoſe who play upon 


in{truments. 

+ Thele fires were a kind of beacons kept con- 
tinually burning to direct navigators; the ſmoke 
gave notice by day, the light of the fame by night 
Ithaca was invironed with rocks, and conſequently 
there was a neceſſity for this care, to guide ſea-faring 
men to avoid thoſe rocks, and to point out the 
places of landing with ſecurity. But is it not an 


In this ifland, a mo- 


N O TES. 

imputation to the wiſdom of Uly/es to ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be ſurprized with fleep, when he was almoſt 
realy to enter the ports of his own country? And 
is it not probable that the joy he mult be ſuppoſed 
to receive at the fight of it, thould not induce him to 
a few hours watchfulneſs ? The poet very judici- 
onlly tells us, that CHs for nine days together 
almoſt continually waked and took charge of the 
veſſel, that nature was wearied out, and that he fell 
into an involuntary repole; it can therefore be no 
diminution to his character to be forced to yield 
to the calls of nature, any more than it is to be 
hungry: his prudence and love of his country ſuf- 
hc:ently appear from the-care he took through the 
ſpace of nine days to arrive at it; ſo that this cir- 
cumitance muſt be imputed to the infirmity of hy- 
man nature, and not to a defect of care or wifdom 


in 4 | 

By the winds-incloſed in the bag, into which 
the companions of Les were ſo unwiſe as to pry, 
may be underſtood, that we -ought not to intrude 
into thoſe my{terics of government which the prince 
intends to keep ſecret: the tempeſts and confuſions 
raifed by the e the winds, repreſent the miſ- 
chiefs and diſorders that ariſe from fuch a vain 
curioſity in the ſubject: a wiſe people permit the 
winds to reſt without moleſtation, and ſatisfy them- 
| ſelves with thoſe that the prince is pleaſed to re- 
| 


leaſe 
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Rowz'd from my fatal ſleep, I long debate 

If ſtill to live, or deſp'rate plunge to Fate: * 

Thus doubting, proſtrate on the deck I lay, 

Till all the coward thoughts of death gave way. 
Mean while our veſſels plough the liquid ax! 

And ſoon the known olian coalt regain, 

Our groans the rocks re-murmur'd to the main. 

We leap'd on ſhore, and with a ſcanty feaſt 

Our thirſt and hunger haſtily repreſs'd; 

That done, two choſen heralds ſtrait attend 

Our ſecond progreſs to my royal friend 

And him amidlt his jovial ſons we found; 

The banquet ſtreaming, and the goblets crown'd: 

There humbly ſtopp'd with conſcious ſhame and 

awe, 

Nor nearer than the gate preſum'd to draw. 

But ſoon his ſons their well-known gueſt defcry'd, 

And ſtarting from their couches loudly cry'd, 

Uly/jes here | what dæmon couldſt thou meet 

To thwart thy paſſage and repel thy fleet? 

Waſt thou not furniſh'd by our choiceſt care 

For Greece, for home, and all thy ſoul held dear? 

Thus they; in ſilence long my fate I mourn'd. 

At length theſe words with accent low return'd. 

Melock'd in ſleep, my faithleſs crew bereft 

Of all the bleſſings of 9068 god-like gift! 


* * 


But grant, oh grant our loſs we may retrieve; 
A favour you, and you alone can give. 
Thus I with art to move their pity try'd, 
And touch'd the youths ; but their ſtern fire reply'd, 
Vile wretch, begone! this inſtant I command t 
Thy fleet accurs'd to leave our hallow'd land. 
His baneful ſuit pollates theſe bleſs'd abodes, 
Whoſe fate proclaims him hateful to the Gods. 
Thus fierce he ſaid: we ſighing went our way, 
And with deſponding hearts put off to ſea. 
The ſailors ſpent with toils their folly mourn, 
But mourn in vain; no proſpect of return. 
Six days and nights a doubtful courſe we ſteer, 
The next proud Lamas“ ſtately tow'rs appear, 
The ſhepherd quitting here at night the plain, { 
Calls, to ſucceed his cares, the watchful ſwain; 
But he that ſcorns the chains of fleep to wear, 
And adds the herdſman's to the ſhepherd's care, 
So near the paſtures, and ſo ſhort the way, 
His double toils may claim a double pay, | 
And join the labours of the night ard day. 
Within a long receſs a bay there lies, 
Edg'd round with cliffs, high pointing to the ſkies ; 
The juttivg ſhores that ſwell on either ſide 
Contract it's mouth, and break the ruſhing tide. 


— 


"& £ 

leaſe, and believe-them to be the moſt proper and 
uſeful. But whatever judgment is paſſed upon 
this explication, it is certainly an inflance of the 
i conſcquences of avarice, and unſeaſonable curio- 
ſity. N 

% We ought not to infer from this paſſage, that 
Fl:mer thought a perſon might lawfully take away 


his own life to avoid the greateſt dangers; what 
Lues here ſpeaks ariſes from the violence of a ſud- 
den paſſion, and gives us a true picture of human 
nature: the wiſeſt of men are not free from the in- 


firmity of paſſion, but reaſon corrects and ſubdues 


it. This is the coſe in the inſtance before us; 
Les has ſo much of the man in him as to be liable 


to the paſſion of man; but ſo much virtue and wiſ- 
Com as to reſtrain and govern it. 

+ This unhoſpitable character of alus may ſeem 
contrary to the humane diſpoſition which Hamer 
before aſcribed to him; he therefore tells us, that 
Les appeared to him to be an object of divine 


vengeance, and that to give him aſſiilance would be 


to act againſt the will of the Gods. But is not this 
an ill choſen relation to be made to the Pheacians, 
and might it not deter them from aſſiſting a man 
whom Æalus had rejected as an enemy to the Gods: 


We ſanwer, that it was evident to the Pheaciens, 


— 
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NOTES. 

that Let was no longer under the diſpleaſure of 
heaven, that the imprecations of P:lypheme were ful- 
filled; he being to be tranſported to his own coun- 
try by ſtranzers, according to his prayer in the ninth 
of the Odyſſey, and conſequently the Pyæacians have 
nothing to fear from the aſſiſtance which they lend 
Ulyſſes. : 

+ This paſſage has been thought to be very diſh- 
cult; but the following ſolution makes it intelligi- 
ble: the land of the Laftrigans was fruitful, and fit 
for paſturage; it was the practice to tend the ſheen 
by day, and the oxen by night; for it was infelted 
by a kind of fly that was vety grievous to the oxen 
by day, whereas the wool of the ſheep defended 
them from it: and therefore the ſhepherds drove 
their oxen to paſture by night. If the ſame ſhep- 
herd who watched the theep by day, could paſs the 
night without ſleep, and attend the oxen, he per- 
formed a double duty, and conſequently merited a 
double reward. Hamer ſays, that the ways of the 
night and day were near 10 each other, that 1s, the 
paſtures of the ſheep and oxen, and the ways that 
led to them were adjacent; for the ſhepherd that 
drove his flock home, could call t» the herdſman, 
who drove his herds to paſture and be heard will 
eaſe, and thereſore the road miſt be avjorumng. 


And Laftrigana's gates ariſe diſtinct in air. 
Our 
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Our eager failors ſeize the fair retreat, 

And bound within the port their crowded fleet: 

For here retir'd the Goking billows fleep, 

And ſmiling calmneſs filver'd o'er the deep. 

I only in the bay refus'd to moor, * 

And fix'd, without, my haulſers td the ſhore. 
Fromihence weclimb'd a point, whoſe airy brow 

Commands the proſpect of the plains below: 

No tracks of beaſts, or ſigns of men we found, 

But ſmozky volumes rolling from the ground. 

Two with our herald thither we command, 

With ſpeed to learn what men poſſeſs'd the land. 

They went, and kept the wheel's ſmooth beaten 

road 

Which to the city drew the mountain wood; 

When lo! they met, beſide a cryſlal ſpring, 

he daughter of Antiphates the king; t 

She to Artacia's ſilver flreams came down, 

(4rtacia's ſtreams alone ſupply the town:) 

The damſel they approach, and aſk what race 

The people were? who monarch of the place? 

With joy the maid, th' unwary ſtrangers heard, 

And ihew'd them where the royal dome appear'd. 

They went; but as they ent'ring ſaw the queen 

Of ze enormous, and terrihe mien, 

(Not yielding to ſome bulky mountain's height) 

A fudden horror ſtruck their aking ſight. 

Swift at her call her huſband ſcour'd away 

To wreak his hunger on the deſtin'd prey; 

One for his food the raging glutton flew, 

Put two ruſh'd out, and to the navy flew. _ 
Baulk'd of his prey, the yelling monſter flies, 

And fills the city with his hideous cries 

A ghaſtly band of giants hear tha roar, 

And pouring down the mountains, croud the ſhore. 


Fragments they rend from off the craggy brow, 
And daſh the ruins on the ſhips below: 
The crackling veſſels burſt; hoarſe groans ariſe, 
And mingled horrors echo to the ſkies; 
The men; like fiſh, they {tuck upon the flood, 
And cram'd their filthy throats with human food. 
Whilſt thus their fury rages at the bay, 
My ſword our cables cut, I call'd to weigh; 
And charg'd my men, as they from fate would fly, 
Each nerve to ſtrain, each bending oar to ply. 
The ſailors catch the word, their oars they ſeize, 
And ſweep with equal ſtrokes the ſmoaky ſeas; 
Clear of the rocks th' impatient veſſel flies; 
Whilſt in the port each wretch encumber'd dies. 
With earneſt haſte my frighted ſailors preſs, 
While kindling trap ſports glow'd at our ſucceſs; 
But the ſad fate that did our friends deftroy 
Cool'd ev*ry breaſt, and damp'd the riſing joy. 
Now dropp'd our anchors in th' Ææan bay, 


| Where Circe dwelt, the daughter of the day; 


Her mother Pere, of old Ocean's ſtrain, 

Thus from the Sun deſcended, and the Main; 

From the ſame lineage ſtern Ates came, 

The far-tam'd brother of th' enchantreſs dame) 

Goddeſs, and queen, to whom the pow'rs belong. 

Of dreadful magic, and commanding ſong. 

Some God direCting, to this peaceful bay 

Silent we came, and melancholy lay, 

Spent and o'erwatch'd,. Two days and nights roll'd 
on, 

And now the third ſucceeding morning ſhone,, _ 

| climb'd a cliff, with ſpear and fword in hand, t 

Whoſe ridge o'erlook'd a ſhady length of land; 

To learn if aught of mortal works appear, 

Or chearful voice of mortal ſtrike the ear? 


From 


—— * 


—— 


NOTES. 

* It may appear at the firſt view, that Uly/zs 
took more care of himſelf than of his companions; 
and it may be aſked, why did he not reſtrain them 
trom entering the bay, when his caution plainly 
thews that he was apprehenſive of danger? had he 
more fear than the reſt of the company? No; but 
1 greater foreſight; a wile man provides as far as 
lies within his power againſt all contingencies, and 
the event ſhews, that his companions were raſh, and 
he wiſe to act. with ſo much circumſpection; they 
{taid not for command, and therefore were juſtly 
puniſhed for acting precipitately without the direc- 
tion of their general and king. 

+ It is not evident from whence Ve had the 
knowledge of theſe particulars; the perſons whom 
he ſent to ſearch the land periſhed in the attempt; 
or were deſtroyed with the fleet by the Læſtrigons: 


— 
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NOTE Ss. 
how then could this relation he made to Uly/es? It 
is probable that he had his information from Circe 
or Calypſo, for Circe in the ſequel of the Oqyſſey tells 
Uly/Jes, that ſhe was acquainted with all the ſuffer- 
ings that he had undergone by ſea; and if ſhe, as a 
Goddeſs, knew his adventures, why might ſhe not 
relate to him theſe particulars? Homer a little lower 
tells us, that the Leftrigons transfixed the compa- 


' nions of Les, and then carried them away on their 


weapons like ſo many fiſhes ; others prefer the idea 
of connecting them together like a range of fiſhes; 
both which very well expreſs the prodigious ſtrength 
of theſe giants. 

+ Ulyſes himſelf here takes a general view of the 
iſland, but ſends his companions for a more particu- 
lar information; this was neceſſary to e ee the 
following ſtory, and give it an air of probability; 
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From the high point I mark'd, in diſtant view, 

A ſtream of curling ſmoke, aſcending blue, 

And ſpiry tops, the tufted trees above, 

Of Ciree's palace boſom'd in the grove. 
Thither to haſte, the region to explore, 

Was firft my thought: but ſpeeding back to ſhore 

I deem'd it beſt to viſit firlt my crew, 

And ſend out ſpies the dubious coaſt to view. 

As down the hill I ſolitary go, 

Some pow'r divine who pities human woe 

Sent a tall ſtag, deſcending from the wood, 

To cool his fervour in the cryſtal flood; 

Luxuriant on the wave- worn bank he lay, 

Stretch'd forth, and panting in the ſunny ray. 

T lanc'd my ſpear, and with a ſudden wound 

Tranſpierc'd his back, and fix'd him to the ground. 

He falls, and mourns his fate with human cries : 

Thro' the wide wound the vital ſpirit flies. 

I drew, and caſting on the river ſide 

The bloody ſpear, his gather'd feet I ty'd / 

With twining.ofiers which the bank ſupply'd. 

An ell in length the pliant wiſp I weav'd, 

And the huge body on my ſhoulders heav'd: 

Then leaning on the ſpear with both my hands, 

Up-bore my load, and preſs'd the ſinking ſands 

With weighty ſteps, till at the ſhip I threw 

The welcome burthen, and beſpoke my crew. 


Chear up, my friends ! it is not yet our fate 
To glide with ghoſts thro' Plutz's gloomy gate. 
Food in the delart land, behold! tis giv'n, 
Live, and enjoy the providence of heav'n. 

The joyful crew ſurvey his mighty ſize, 

And on the future banquet feaſt their eyes, 
As huge in length extended lay the beaſt; 
Then waſh their. hands, and haſten to the feaſt. 
There, till the ſetting ſun roll'd down the light, 
They fat indulging in the genial rite, | 
When evening role, and darkneſs cover'd o'er | 
The face of things, we ſlept along the ſhore. 
But when the roſy morning warm'd the caſt, 
My men I ſummon'd, and theſe words addroſt. 
Followers and frends, attend what 1 propole : 
Ye fad companions of Uly/es* woes! 
We know not here-what land before us lies, 
Or to what quarter now we turn our eyes, 
Or where the ſun ſhall ſet, or where ſhall riſe.* 
Here let us think (if thinking be not vain) 
If any counſel, any hope remain. 
Alas! from yonder promontory's brow, 
I view'd the coaſt, a region flat and low; 
An iſle incircled with the boundleſs flood; 
A length of thickets, and entangled wood. 
Some ſmoke I faw amid the foreſt riſe, 
And all around it only ſeas and ſkies! 


j 
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8 NOTES. 
if he had made the experiment in his own perſon, 
his virtue would have been proof againſt the ſor- 


ceries of . Circe, and conſequently there could not 


have been room for a deſcription of her enchant- 
ments. 

* The interpretations of this paſſage are various; 
ſome judge theſe words not to proceed from the 
. e of Uly/es, but that they are the language 
of deſpair ſuggeſted by his continual calamities: 
for how could Un es be ignorant of the eaſt or weſt, 
whenhe ſaw the ſun riſe and ſet every day? Others 
underſtand it to ſignify, that he was ignorant of 
the clime of the world in which this iſland lay. 
Some again are of opinion, that the appearance of 
the heavenly bodies, as the ſtars, Cc. were different 
in this iſland from the poſition which he had ever 
before obſerved in any country, and therefore he 
might well confeſs his ignorance, and expreſs his 
concern for his almoſt deſperate condition. And 
indeed the mind of man is apt to dwell long upon 
any object, by which it is deeply affected, as Ce 
muſt here be ſuppoſed to be, and therefore he might 
enlarge upon the ſentiment advanced in the former 
line. The meaning then will be this: I Know 

No. 27. | | a 
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NOTES. 
not, ſays that hero, where this. iſland lies, whether 

eaſt or welt, where the fun riſes, or where he ſets. 
We ſhould therefore underſtand Wes to mean, 
that he knows not how this iſland lies with reſpect 
to the reſt of the world, and eſpecially to Ithaca his 
own country. This is evident from his conduct 
when he ſailed from Formiz, the land of the Leftri- 
gons; for inſtead of making towards the eaſt where 
| {thaca lay, he bore to this iſland of Circe, which lies 
on the welt of Formie. | 

+ This expreſſion may be thought unworthy of 

| the mouth of an hero, and ſerve only to cauſe his 
| companions to deſpair; but in reality it has a dou- 
ble effect; it gives us a lively picture of human 

nature, Which in the greateſt men will ſhew ſome 

degrees of ſenſibility, and at the fame time it arms 

his friends againſt ſurprize, and ſets the danger they 

are in full before their eyes, that they may proceed 

with due circumſpection. We do not find that 


Uly//es abandons himſelf to deſpair, he i! ill acts like 
a brave man, but joins wiſdom with bravery, and 
proceeds at once. with the caution of a 
and the ſpirit of an hero. 
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With broken hearts my ſad companions ſtood, 
Mindful of Cyclpt and his human food, | 
And horrid Leftrygons, the men of blood. 
Preſaging tears apace began to rain; 

But tears in mortal miſerits are vain. 

In equal parts I ſtrait divide my band, 
Anchname à chief each party to command; 
led the one, and of the other fide 

Appointed brave Eurylachus the guide. 

Then in the brazen helm the lots we throw,“ 
And fortune caſts Purytothus to go: 

He march'd with twice eleven in his train: 
Penſive they march, Arid penfive we remain, 

The palace in a woody vale they found, 
High rais'd of ſtone; a fhaded Tpace around: 
Where mountain wolves and brindled lions 

roam, t 
(By magic tam'd) familiar to the dome. | 
Wich gentle blandifhmerit Gur men they meet, 
And wag their tails, and fawnirg lick their feet. 
As from ſome fealt a man returning late, 
His faithful dogs all meet him at the gate, 
Rejoicing round, ſome morfel to receive, 
(Such as the good man ever us'd to give.) 
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Domeftic thus the griſly beaſts drew near; 
They gaze with wonder, not tmimix'd with fear, 
Now on the threſhold of the dome they ſtood, 
And heard a voice reſounding thro” the woed: 
Plac'd at her loom Within, the Goddeſs Tung ; 
Ihe vaulted roofs and ſolid pavemetſt rung. 


O'er the fair web the riſing figures ſhirke, g 
Immortal labour! hands divine, 
Polites to the reſt the queſtion ov id, 


(A gallant leader, and a man 1 lov'd.) 

hat voice celeſtial, channting to the loom, 
nymph, or Goddefs) echoes From the room? 
{hall we ſeek accefs? With that they call; 
And wide unfold the portals of the hall. 

The Goddeſs rifing, aſks her gueſts to ſtay, 
Who blindly follow where ſhe Jeads the way. 
Eurylochus aloe of all the band, 

Suſpecting fraud, more prudently remain'd. 
On thrones around, with downy coverings grac'd, 
With ſemblance fair th* unhappy men ſhe plac'd. 
Milk newly .preft, the facred flow'r of wheat, 
And honey freſh, and Pramnian wines the treat: 
But venom'd was the bread, and mix'd the bowl, F - 
With drugs of force to darken all the foul : 


Sorin 


N © Tk >. 


* This expedition appeared Very hazardous, and 


if Mies had directly commanded. a ſelect number 
of his men to attempt it, they might have thought 
he had expoſed them to almoſt certain deſtruQion z 
but the contrary conduct takes away this apprehen- 
ſion, and at the ſatrie time ſhews the bravery of 
Mes, who puts himſelf upon a level with the 
meaneſt of his ſoldiers, and is feady to expoſe his 
perſon to an equality of danger. | 

+ "There is a beautiful moral 'couched under this 
fable or allegory : Humer intended to teach, that 

leaſure kind ſenſuality debaſe men into beaſts. 
behave by the fawning wolves und lions that guard 
the portals of Ciyce's palace, the poet means to re- 
preſent the attendants of ſuch houſes of debauchery, 
which appear gentle and courteous, but are in reality 
of a brutal diſpoſition, and more dangerous than 


lions. But upon what foundation 1s this fable built ?- 


Many writers inform us, that 'Cirte was a famous 
courtezan, and that hier beauty drew her admirers 
as it were by enchantment. 

It is an undoubted truth, that Hahier afcribes 
more power to theſe magical drugs and incanta- 
tions than they have in reality; but we ate to re- 


member that he is ſpeaking before a credulous au- 


dienge, who readily believed theſe impfròôbabilities, 


and at the ſame time he very judiciouſly provides for 


— 
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NOTES. 
the ſatisfaction of his more underſtanding readers, 
by couching an excellent moral under his fables; wiz. 
that by indulging our appetites we link below the dig- 
nity of human nature, and degenerate into brutality. 
We are not in the number of rhofe who believe that 
there never were any ' magicians who performed 
things of an uncommon nature: the ſtory of Jannes 
and Jambres, of the witch of Endor, and Simon 
Magus, are undeniable inſtances of the contrary. 
Magic is ſuppoſed to have been firſt practiſed in 
7 2 and to have ſpread afterwards among the 
Chaldrans : it is very evident that Homer had been in 
Egypt, where he might hear an account of the won- 
ders performed by it. But if any perſon thinks 
that magic is mere fable, and never had any ex- 
iſtence, yet Eſtabliſhed fame and common opinion 
juſtify a poet for uſing it. What has been more ri- 
diculed than the winds being inclofed in a bag by 
Holus, and committed to De? but as abſurd as 
this appears, more countries than Zaplam pretend 
to the power of felling a ſtorm or a fair ind at 
this day, as is notorious from travelſers of credit; 
and perhaps a poet would not even in theſe ages be 
thought ridiculous, if fpeaking of Lapland, he ofa 
introduce one of thefe Firefica's, and deſcribe tie 
per formate of hen pre- 
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Soon in the luſcious feaft themſelves they loft, 

And drank oblivion of their native coaſt. 

Inſtant her citcling wand the Goddeſs waves, 

To hogs transforms 'em, and the fly receives, 

No more was ſeen the human fortn divine, * 

Head, face, and members briſtle into [wine : 

Still curſt with Tenſe, their minds remain alone, 

And their own voice affrights them when they 

roan. 

Mean-while the Goddeſs in diſdain beſto ws 

The maſt and acorn, brutal food! and ſtrows 

The fruits of cornel, as their feaſt, around; 

Now prone and groveling on unfay*ry ground. 
 Eurylachus with penſive ſteps and flow, 

Aghaſt returns; the meſſenger of woe, 

And bitter fate. To ſpeak he made eſfay, 

In vain eſſay' d, nor would his tongue obey, | 

His ſwelling heart deny'd the words their way: 

But ſpeaking tears the want of words ſopply, 

And the full ſoul burſts copious from his eye. 

Affrighted, anxious for our fellows fates, 

We prels to hear what ſadly he relates. 725 
We went, Les! (ſuch was thy command) F 

Thro' the lone thicket, and the deſart land. 


— —_—_— — — . * 1 1 
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A palace in a woody vale we found 
Brown with dark foreſts, and with ſhades around. 
A voice celeſtial echo'd from the dome, ' 


| Or nymph, or Goddeſs, chanting to the loom. 


Accets we fought, nor was acceſs deny'd : 
Radiant ſhe came ; the portals open'd wide : 
The Goddeſs mild invites the gueſts to [tay : 
bert blindly follow where ſhe leads the way 
I only wait behind, of all the train; | 
I waited long, andey'd the doors in vain: * 
The reſt are vaniſh'd, none repaſs'd the gate ; 
And not a man appears to tell their fate. | 
I heard, and inltant o'er my ſnoulders flung 
The belt in Which my weighty faulchion hung; 
(A beamy blade) then ſeiz d the bended bow, 
And bade him guide the way, reſolv'd to go. 


He, proſtrate falling, with both hands embrac'd 4 - 


My knees, and weeping, thus his ſuit addreſs'd. - 
O King belov'd of thy fervant ſpare, | 

And ah, thyſelf the raſh attempt forbear ! 

Never, alas! thou never fhalt return, 

Or ſee the wretched for whoſe loſs we mourn. 

With what remains, from certain ruin fly, ; 

And fave the few not fated yet to die. 
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1 . s. 
* Longinus reports a criticiſm of Zailus he 1s very 
pleaſant upon this transformation of the compa- 
nions of Ulyſſes, and calls them, the ſqueaking pigs of 
Homer; we may gather from this inſtance the na- 
ture of his criticiſms, and conjecture that they tended 
to turn the fineſt incidents of Homer into ridicule. 
Burleſque was his talent, and inſtead of informing | 
the reaſon by pointing out the errors of the poem, 
his only aim was to make his readers laugh; but he 
drew upon himſelf the indignation of all the learned 
Word: he was known by the name of the vile 
Thracian flave,. and lived in great want and poverty; 
and poſterity 1232 his memory with the ſame 
animoſity. The man was really very learned, as 
Dionyſus Halicarn. informs us: his morals were 
never reproached, and yet, as Vitruvius relates, he 
was crucified by Ptzlomy, or as others write, ftoned | 
to death, or burnt-alive at Smyrxa ; ſo that his only 
crime was his defamation of Homer: a tragical in- 
Rance of the great value which was ſet upon his 
poetry by antiquity, and of the danger of "attacking 
a celebrated author with malice and envy, 
+ We have here a very lively picture of a per- 
ſon in a great friglit, which was admired by the 
ancients. There is not only a remarkable harmony 
in the flowing of the poetry, but the very manner | 
of.ſpeaking repreſents the diſorder of the ſpeaker; 


is in too great atmemotion to introduce his fpeech | 


: I -anfwer'd 
| mo EZ oo neared 
by any preface, he breaks at once into it, without 
preparation, as if he could not ſoon enough deliver 
his thoughts. Theſe lines are an inſtance of the 
great judgment of Hemer there is nothing which 
gives more lite to a diſcourſe, than the taking awa 
the connections and. conjunctions; when the Gl. 
courſe is not bound together and embarraſſed, it 
walks and ſlides along of itſelf, and will want very 
little oftentimes of going faſter even than the 
thought of the orator. | | 
4 The character of Euryloclus, who had married 
Climene the ſiſter of Ulyſſes, is the character of a 
brave man, who being witneſs to the dreadful fate 
of his companions is diffident of himſelf, and judges 
that the only way to conquer the danger is to fly 
from it. o fear upon ſuch an orcalton is nat 
cowardice, but wiſdom. But What is more re- 
markable in this deſcription, is the art of Homer 
in inſerting the character of a brave man under 
ſo great a conſternation to fet off the character of 
Des, who knows how at once to be bold and 


1 wile ; for the more terrible and deſperate the adven- 


ture is repreſented. by 'Eurylachus, the:greater appears 
the intrepidity of Uſes, who trufting to his own 
wiſdom, and the aſſiſtance of the Gods, has the cou- 
rage to attempt it. What adds to the merit of the 
action is, that he undertakes it ſolely for kis com- 
panions. 9 | 
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I anſwer'd ſtern. Inglorious then remain, 
Here feaſt and loiter, and deſert thy train; 
Alone, unfriended, will I tempt my way; 

The laws of Fate compel, and1I obey... | 
This ſaid, and ſcornful turning from the ſhore 
My haughty ſtep, I ſtalk d the valley o'er. 

Til now approaching nigh the magic bow'r, 

Where dwelt th' enchantreſs fkill'd in herbs of pow r 

A form divine forth 1tlu'd from the wood, | 

(Immggtal Hermes with the golden rod) 

In human ſemblance. - On his bloomy face 

Youth ſmil'd celeſtial, with each opening grace. 

He ſciz d my hand, and gracious thus began. 

Ah whither roam'ſt thou? much-enduring man! 

O blind to fate! what led thy fteps to rove 

The horrid mazes. of this magic grove ? 

Each friend you ſeek in yon encloſure lies, 

All loſt their form, and habitants of ſtyes. 

Think'ſt thou by wit to model their eſcape? _ 

Sooner ſhalt. thou, a ſtranger to thy ſhape, 

Fall prone their equal: Firſt thy er know, 

Then take the antidote the Gods beſtow. 

T*.c-plant I give thro? all the direful bow'r 
Shall guard thee, and avert the evil hour. 

Now hear her wicked arts. Before thy eyes 

The bowl ſhall ſparkle, and the banquet rife; 

Take this, nor from the faithleſs feaſt abſtain, 

For temper'd drugs and poiſons ſhall be vain. 

Soon as ſhe ſtrikes her wand, and gives the word, 

Draw forth and brandiſh thy refulgent ſword, 

And menace death ; thoſe menaces ſhall move 

Her alter'& mind to blandiſhment and love. 

Nor ſhun the bleſſing proffer d to thy arms, 

Aſcend. her bed, and tafte celeſtial charms : 

So ſhall thy tedious toils a reſpite find, 

And thy Ioſt friends return to human kind. 


n — 
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LY NOTES. ; 
* This whole paſſage is to be underſtood allegori- 
cally. Mercury is Reaſon, he being the God of Sci- 


ence: the plant which he gives as a preſervative ' 


againſt incantation is inſtruction; the root of it is 
black, the flower white and ſweet; the root denotes 
that the foundation or principles of inſtruction ap- 
pear obſcure and bitter, and are diſtaſteful at firſt, 
according to that ſaying of Plato, The beginnings of 
inflruftion are always accompanied with reluftance and 
pain. The flower of Maly is white and ſweet ; this 
denotes that the fruits of inſtruction are ſweet, agree- 
able, and nouriſhing. Mercury gives this plant ; this 
intimates, that all inſtruction is the gift of Heaven: 


Mercury brings it not with him, but gathers it from 


the place where he ſtands, to ſhew that wiſdom is 


not confined to places, but that every where it may 


But ſwear her firſt by thoſe dread oaths that tie 
The pow'rs below, the bleſſed in the ſky ; 
Leſt to the naked ſecret fraud be meant, 
Or magic bind thee, cold and impotent. 
Thus While he ſpoke, the ſov'reign plant he 
drew,* ; 7 . 
Where on th' all-bearing earth unmark'd it grew, 
And ſhew'd it's nature and, it's wond' rous pow'r : 
Black was the root, but milky white the o'r; 
Maly the name, to mortals hard to find, 
But all is eaſy to th” ethereal. kind. 
This Hermes gave, then gliding off the glade, 
Shot to Olympus from the woodland ſhade. 
While full of thought, revolving Fates to come, 
I ſpeed my paſſage to th* enchanted dome: 


| | Arriv'd, before the lofty gates I ſtay'd; 


The lofty gates the Goddeſs wide diſplay d; 
She leads before, and to the feaſt invites; 

I follow ſadly to the magic rites. 

Radiant with ſtarry ſtuds, a ſilver ſeat 
Receiv'd my limbs; a footſtool eas d my feet. 
She mix'd the potion, fraudulent of ſoul ; 


The 22 7 mantled in the golden bowl. 


I took, and quaff d it, confident in heav'n : + 
Then wav'd the wand, and then the word was giv'n. 


Hence, to thy fellows! (dreadful ſhe began) 
| Go, be a beaſt |— wy 


I heard, and yet was man. 

Then ſudden whirling like a waving flame 

My beamy faulchion, I affault the dame. 

Struck with unuſual fear, ſhe trembling cries, 

She faints, ſhe falls ; ſhe lifts her weeping eyes. 
What art thou? ſay! from whence, from whom you 

came? 
O more than human! tell 5 race, thy name. 
| Amazing ſtrength, theſe poiſons to ſuſtain 


Not mortal thou, nor mortal is thy brain. 
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be found, if Heaven vouchſafes to diſcover it, and 
we are diſpoſed to receive and follow it. | 

+ It may be aſked if Ces is not as culpable as 
his companions, in drinking this potion? Where lies 
the difference? And how is the allegory carried on, 
when Utes yields to the ſolicitation of Circe, that 
is Pleaſure, and indulges, not reſiſts his appetites ? 
The moral of the fable is, that all pleaſure is not 
unlaw ful, but the exceſs of it: We may enjoy, pro- 
vided it be with moderation. Uly/fes does not taſte 
till he is fortified againſt it; whereas his companions 
yielded without any care or circumſpection; they 
indulged their appetites only, Uly//es takes merely 
out of a defire to deliver his aſſociates: he makes 
himſelf maſter of Circe, or Pleaſure, and is not in 
the power of it, and enjoys it upon his own 1 * 
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Or art thou he? the man to come (foretold 
By Hermes pow'rful with the wand of gold) 
The man from Troy, who wander'd ocean round ? 
The man for Wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 
Dies? Ohl thy threat'ning fury ceaſe, 
Sicathe thy bright ſword, and join our hands in peace: 
Let mutual joys our mutual truſt combine, 
And love and love-born confidence be thine. 

And how, dread Circe! (furious I rejoin) 
Can love and love-born confidence be mine? 
Beneath thy charms when my companions groan, 
"Transform d to beaſts, with accents not their own? 
O thou of fraudful heart] thall I be led * 
To ſhare thy feaſt-rites, or alcend thy bed; 
That, all unarm'd, thy vengeance may have vent, 
And magic bind me, cold and impotent ? 
Celeſtial as thou art, yet ſtand deny d; 
Or ſwear that oath by which the Gods are ty'd, 
Swear, in thy {oul no latent frauds remain, 
Swear, by the vow which never can be vain. | 

The Goddeſs ſwore: then ſeiz d my hand, and led 
To the ſweet tranſports of the genial bed. 
Miniftrant to their Queen, with buſy care 
Four faithful handmaids the ſoft rites prepare ;+ 
Nymphs ſprung from fountains, or from ſhady woods, 
Or the fair offspring of the ſacred floods. 
One o'er the couches painted carpets threw, 
Whoſe purple luſtre glow'd againſt the view: 
White linen lay beneath. Another plac'd 
The ſilver ſtands with golden flaſkets grac' d: 
With dulcet bev'rage this the beaker crown'd, 
Fair in the midſt, with gilded cups around: 
That in the tripod o'er the kindled pile 
The water pours ; the bubbling waters boll : 
An ample vaſe receives the ſmmoking wave, 
And in the bath prepar'd my limbs I lave ; 
Reviving ſweets repair the mind's decay, 
And take the painful ſenſe of toil away. 
A veſt and tunick o'er me next ſhe threw, _ 
Freſh from the bath and dropping balmy dew ; 


| 
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Then led and plac d me on the ſov'reign feat, * 

With carpets ſpread ; a footſtool at my fect. 

The golden ew'r a nymph obſequious- brings, 

Repleniſh d from the cool, tranſlucent ſprings ; 

With copious water the bright vaſe ſupplies 

A ſilver laver of capacious ſize. 

I wafh'd. The table in fair order ſpread, 

They heap the glittering caniſters with bread ; 

Viands of various kinds allure the taſte, - 

Of choiceſt fort and favour, rich repatt ! 

Circe in vain invites the feaſt to ſhare ; 

Abſent I ponder, and abſorpt in care: 

While ſcenes of woe roſe anxious in my breaſt, 

The Queen bcheld me, and theſe words addreſt. 
Why fits Ces ſilent and apart? 

Some hoard of grief cloſe harbour'd at his heart. 

Untouch d before thee ſtand the cates divine, 

And unregarded laughs the roſy wine. 

Can yet a doubt, or any dread remain, 

When ſworn that oath which never can be vain ? 
I anſwer'd, Goddeſs! human is thy breaft, 

By juſtice [way'd, by tender pity prelt : 

Ill fits it me, whole friends are ſunk to beaſts, 

To quaff thy bowls, or riot in thy feaſts. | 

Me would 'it thou pleaſe? for them thy cares employ, 

And them to me reſtore, and me to joy. | 
With that, the parted: in her potent hand 

She bore the virtue of the magic wand. | 

Then haſt ning to the ſtyes ſet wide the door, 

Urg'd forth, and drove the briſtly herd before ; 

Unwieldly, out they ruſh'd, with gen'ral. cry, 

Enormous beaſts dithoneit to the eye. 

Now touch'd by counter-charms, they change again, 

And ſtand majeſtic, and recall'd to men. 

Thoſe hairs of late that briſtled ev'ry part, 

Fall off, miraculous effect of art: 

Till all the form in full proportion riſe, 

More young, more large, more graceful to my eyes. 

They ſaw, they knew me, and with eager pace 


— 


| Clung to their maſter in a long embrace: 


r. dad, 


NOTES 
they are ſlaves to it, and out of a capacity ever to 
regain their freedom but by the aſſiſtance of CHs. 
The general moral of the whole fable of Grce is, 
that pleaſure is as dreadful an enemy as danger, and 
a Circe as hard to be conquered as a Pelypheme. 

* We have here the picture of a man truly wiſe, 


| 


who when pleaſure courts him to indulge his appe- 


tites, not only knows how to abſtain, but ſuſpects 
it to be a bait to draw him into ſome inconveni- 
encies: A man ſhould never think himſelf in ſecu- 
fity in the houſe of a Circe. It may be added, that 
theſe apprehenſions of Wi are no! without @ foam 
O. 27. 


| 
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NOTE 8. 
dation; from this intercourſe with that Goddeſs, 
5 N ſprung, who accidentally flew his father 

ty{Jes. n 5 

t. This large deſcription of the entertainment in 
the palace of Cree is particularly judicious ; N y/Jes 
is in an houſe of pleaſure, and the poet:dwells upon 
it, and ſhews how every - circumſtance contributes 
to promote and advance it. The attendants are all 
nymphs, and the bath and perfumes uſher in the 
'2a't and wines | 2 Wl 

1 Homer excellently carries on his allegory : he 
ends by * expreſſion of the enlargement ot e 

. ; ba. * 
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Sad, pleaſing fight! with tears each eye ran o'er, 
And ſobs of joy re-echod thro' the bow'r : 
Ev'n Circe wept, her adamantine heart 
Felt pity enter, and ſuſtain'd her part. 

Son of Laertes ! (then the Queen began) 
O much-enduring, muck-experienc'd man! 
Haſte to thy veſſel on the ſea- beat ſhore, f 
Unlead thy treaſures, and thy gally moor; 
Then bring thy friends, ſecure from future harms, 
And in our grottos ſtow thy ſpoils and arms. 

She ſaid. Obedient to $6. high command 
] quit the place, and haſten to the ſtrand. 
My ſad companions on the beach I found, 
Their wiſtful eyes in floods of ſorrow drown'd. 
As from freſh paſtures and the dewy field * 
When loaded cribs their evening banquet yield) 

he lowing herds return; around them throng 

With leaps and bounds their late impriſon'd young, 
Ruth to their mothers with unruly joy, 
And echoing hills return the tender cry: 
So round me preſs'd exulting at my fight, 
With cries and agonies of wild delight, 
The weeping ſailers; nor lefs frerce their joy 
Than if return'd to Ithaca from Trey. 
Ah maſter! ever honour d, ever dear, 
1 8 tender words on ev'ry fide I hear) 

hat other joy can equal thy return? 
Not that lov'd country for whoſe ſight we mourn, 
"The ſoil that nurs'd us, and that gave us breath: 
But ah! relate our loſt companions? death. 

I anſwer'd chearful. Hafte, your gally moor, 


And bring our treaſures and our arms a-fhore: 


Thoſe in yon hollow eaverns let us lay; 


Then riſe and follow where J lead the way. 


| 


2 


: 
| 


* 


Your fellows live : believe your eyes, and come 
To take the 2 of Girce's ſacred dome. "bas 
With ready ſpeed the joyful cxew obey : 
Alone Eumlochus perfuades their Ray. © -- 
Whither (he cry'd) ah whither will ye run? 
Seek ye to meet thoſe evils ye ſhould thun? 
Will you the terrors of the dome explore, 
In ſwine to grovel, or in lions roar, | 
Or wolf-like howl away the midnight hour 
In dreadful watch around the magic bow'r?  * 
Remember Cyclops, and his bloody deed; — 
The leader's raflineſs made the ſoldiers bleed. 
I heard incens'd, and firſt refolv'd to ſpeed 
My flying faulchion at the rebel's head, 
Dear as he was, by ties of kindred bound, 


IJ his hand had ftretch'd him breathleſs onthe ground; 
But all at once my interpoſing train A, 
| For mercy pleaded, nor could plead in vain. 


Leave here the man who dares his prince deſert, 

Leave to repentance and his own fad heart, 

Fo guard the ſhip. Seek we the ſacred ſhades 

Of Circe's palace, where Ulyſes leads. 
This with one voice declar'd, the riſing train 

Left the black veſſel by the murm'ring main. 

Shame touch'd Eurylzchus his alter'd breaſl, 

He fear'd my threats, and follow'd with the reſt. ' 
Mean-while the Goddeſs, with indulgent cares 

And ſocial joys, the late-transform'd repairs ; 

The bath, the feaſt, their fainting ſoul renews 5 _ 

Rich in refulgent robes, and dropping balmy dews: 

Bright'ning with joy their eager eyes behold 

Each other's face, and each his ſtory told ; 

'Then guſhing tears the narrative confound, 

And with their ſobs the vaulted roofs reſound. 


1 1 When 
i FL. T2 + A 1 NOTE 5. wh 
| beauty of Uly/ezs's companions, to teach that men exactly expreſſes in every point the joy of Ul;ſſes's 
| | who turn from an evil courſe, into the paths of vir- I companions,” we fee them in the very deſcription- 


tue, excel even themſelves ; having learned the value To judge rightly of compariſon, we are not to e- 
of virtue from the miferies they Taffered in purſuit amine if the ſubject from whence they are derived be 
of vice, they become new men, and as it were enjoy ¶ great or little, noble or familiar, but we are prin- 
a lecond life. cipally to conſider if the image produced be clear 

* If this ſimile were to be rendered literally, it J and lively, if the poet have ſkill to dignity it by 
would run thus; “ as calves ſeeing the droves of I poetical words, and if it perfectly paints the thing 
cows returning at night when they are filled with it is intended to repreſent. This rule _y vindi- 
their paſturage, run ſkipping out to meet them; the I cates Hamer, though he frequently paints low life, 
ſtalls. no longer detain them, but running round their J yet he never ufes terms which are not noble; or if 
cams they fill the plain with their Jowings, Oc.“ If } he uſes humble words or phraſes, it is with fo much 
a ſimilitude of this nature were to be introduced into F art, that they become noble and harmonious. In 
modern poetry, we are of opinion it would fall under I thort, things that have an. intrinſic greatneſs need 
ridicule for a want of delicacy : but in reality, images only to be barely repreſented to fill the foul with 
drawn from nature, and a rural life, have always a I admiration ; but it ſhews the ſkill of à poet to raiſe 
very good effect; in particular, this before us en-} a low ſubject, and exalt common appearances. into 
ivens à melancholy deſcription of ſorrows, and ſo | dignity. 
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When had their paſſion, thus the Goddeſs cries; 
Ulyes, taught by labours to be wife, | 
Let this ſhort memory of grief ſuffice. 

To me are known the various woes ye bore, 

In ftorms by fea, in perils on the ſhore; 

Forget whatever was in Fortune's pow'r, 

And ſhare the pleaſures of this genial hour. 

Such be your minds as ere ye left your coaft, 
Or learn'd to ſorrow for a country loft. 

Exiles and wand'rers now, where-t'er ye go, 
Too faithfal memory renews your woe ; 

The cauſe remov'd, habitual griefs remain, 

And the foul ſaddens by the uſe of pain. | 

Her kind intreaty moy'd the general breaſt ; 
Tir'd with long toil, we willing funk to reſt. 

We ply'd the banquet and the bowl we crown'd, 
Till the full circle of the year came round, 
But when the ſeaſons, following in their train, 
Brought back the months, the days, and hours 
again; 
- As from a lethargy at once they rife, 
And urge their chief with animating cries. 
Is this, Les, our inglorious lot ? 
And is the name of . /thaca forgot? 
Shall never the dear land in profpe@ rife, 
Or the loy'd palace glitter in our eyes ? 

Melting I heard; yet till the fan's decline 
Prolong'd the feaſt, and quaff d the rofy wine: ; 
But when the thades came on at evening hour, 
And all lay ſlumb'ring in the duſky bow'r; 

I came a ſuppliant to fair Circe's bed, 


The tender moment feiz'd, and thus I ſaid. 
Be mindful, Goddeſs, of thy promiſe made; 
Muit ſad Uly/es ever be delay'd * 
Around their lord my fad companions mourn, 
Each breaſt beats homeward, anxious to return : 
If but a moment parted from thy eyes, | 
Their tears flow round me, and my heart complies. | 
Go then, (lhe cry'd) ah go! yet think, not J, 
Not Circe, but the Fates your wiſh deny. 


| 


X. 


Ah hope not yet to breathe thy native air! 


Far other journey firſt demands thy care; 

To tread th'uncomfortable paths beneath, 

And view the reahms of darkneſs and of death. 

There ſeek the Theben bard, depriv'd of ſight, 

Within, irradiate with prophetic light ; | 

Lo whom Perſephone, entire and whole, 

Gave to retain th* unſeparated foul :* 

The reſt are forms of empty Afher made, 

Impaſſive ſemblance, and a flitting ſhade. 
Struck at the word, my very heart was dead: 

Penſive I fat ; my tears bedew'd the bed; 4 

To hate the light and life my ſoul begun, 

And ſaw that all was grief beneath the ſun. 

Compos'd at length, the guſhing tears ſuppreſt, 

And my toſt limbs how weary'd. into reſt, 


How ſhall J tread, (I cry'd) ah Circe! fay, 


The dark deſcent, and who ſhall guide the way? 
Can living eyes behold the realms below? 
What bark to waft me, and what wind to blow? 

- Thy fated road, (the magie pow'r reply d) 


{ Divine Ulyſſes! aſks no mortal guide. 


Rear but the maſt, the ſpacious ſait diſplay, - 


The northern winds thall wing thee on thy way. 
Soon ſhalt thou reach old ocean's utmoſt ends, 
Where to the main the ſhelving fhore deſcends z 
The barren trees of Preſerpines black woods, 


Poplars and willows trembling o'er the floods : 


There fix thy veſſel in the lonely bay, 
And enter there the kingdorne void of dav : 


Where Phlegelon's loud torrents ruſhing down, 
Hiſs in the flaming ga'ph of Acheron; 

And where, flow rolling from the Styzian bed, 
Cocytus' lamentable waters ſpread: 

Where the dark rock o'erhangs th* infernal lake, 
And mingling ſtreams eternal murmurs make. 


| Firſt draw thy faulchion, and on ev'ry fide 


Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide: 


To all the ſhades around libations pour, 
1 Ani o'er th' ingredients ſlrow the hollow'd flour: 


New 


—_——_ 
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*The notion of the ſoul after death, which pre- 
vailed among the ancients, is ſet in a clear light, in 
the 24d book of the rad, to which we refer the 
reader. But whence had Timſias this privilege above 
the reſt of the dead? Callimachus aſcribes it to Mi- 
nerva. Perhaps the whole fiction may arife from 
his great reputation among the ancients for pro- 
phecy; and in honour to Ris memory they might 
imagine that his ſoul after death retained the ſame 
2 But we ought not to e what 


Diadarus Siculus relates concerning Tirgias: he tells | 


N O TES. | 
us, that he had a daughter named Daphne, a priel- 
tels at Delphi, from whom it is ſaid, that the poet 
Homer received many (of the Sihl) verſes, and 
adorned his own poetry with them, If this be 
true, there lay a debt of gratitude upon Homer, and 
he pays it honourably, by this diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racter, which he gives to the father. An inſtance 
of a worthy diſpoſition in the poet, and it remains 
at once an honour to Tirgſias, and a monument of 


his own gratitude. 


* 
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New wine and milk, with honey temper'd bring, 

And living -waters from the cryſtal ſpring. 

Then the wan {hades and feeble ghoſts implore, 

With promis'd off rings on thy native ſhore; 

A barren cow, the ſtatelieſt of the ifle, 

And, heap'd with various wealth, a blazing pile: 

Theſe to the reſt; but to the Ser mult bleed 

A ſable ram, the pride of all thy breed. 

Thele folemn.vows and holy off rings paid 

Ta all the phantom- nations of the dead; 

Be next thy care the fable ſheep to place 

Full ver the pit, and hell-ward turn their face: 

But from th' infernal rice thine eye withdraw, 

And back to Ocean glance with rev'rend awe. 

Sudden fhall ſkim along the duſky glades 

Thin airy ſhoals, and viſionary ſhades. 

Then give command the ſacrifice to hafte, 

Let the flea'd victims in the flames be caſt, 

And ſacred vows, and myſtic ſong, apply'd 

To griſly Pluto, and his gloomy bride 

Wide o'er the pool thy taulchion wav'd around 

Shall drive the ſpectres from forbidden ground: 

The ſacred draught ſhall all the dead forbear, 

Till awful from the ſhades ariſe the Scer; 

Let him, oraculous, the end, the way, ? 

The turns of all thy future fate, diſplay, 9 

Thy pilgrimage to come, and remnant of thy 
ay. 

So ſpeaking, from the ruddy orient ſhone 
The morn conſpicuous on her golden throne. 
The Goddeſs with a radiant tunic dreſt 
My limbs, and o'er me caſt a ſilken veſt. 

Long flowing robes of pureſt white array 

The nymph, that added luſtre to the oy 

A tiar wreath'd her head with many a fold ; 
Her waiſt was circled with a zone of gold. 
Forth iſſuing then, from place to place I flew ; 
Rouze man by man, and animate my crew. 


— — 
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Riſe, riſe my mates ! tis Circe gives command: 
Our journey Talls us; haſle, and quit the land. 
All riſe and follow, yet depart not all, 
For fate decreed one wretched man to fall. 
A youth there was, Zlpenzr was he nam'd,* 
Nor much for ſenſe, nor much for courage fam'd; 
The youngeſt of our band, a vulgar ſoul 
Born but to banquet, and to drain the bowl. 
He, hot and careleſs, on a turret's height 
With ſleep repair'd the long debauch of night: 
"The ſudden tumult ſtirr'd him where he 2. 
And down he haſten d, but forgot the way; 
Full endlong from the roof the ſleeper fell, 
And ſnapt the ſpinal joint, and 2 in hell. 
The reſt croud round me with an eager look; 
| I met them with a ſigh, and thus 2 

Already, friends! ye think your toils are o'er, 
Your hopes already touch your native ſhore; 
Alas! far otherwiſe the nymph declares, 
Far other journey firſt demands our cares; 
To tread th' uncomtortable paths beneath, 
The dreary realms of darkneſs and of death: 
To ſeek Tirgſias awful ſhades below, 


And thence our fortunes and our fates to know. 


My ſad companions heard in deep deſpair; 
Frantic they tore their manly growth of hair; 

To earth they fell; the tears began to rain; 

But tears in mortal miſeries are vain. ä 

Sadly they far'd along the ſea-beat ſhore; 

Still heav'd their hearts, and {till their eyes ran o'er. 

The ready victims at our bark we found, 

The fable ewe, and ram, together bound. 

For ſwift as thought, the Goddeſs had been therg, 

And ihence had glided, viewleſs as the air: 

The paths of Gods what mortal can ſurvey ? 

Who eyes their motion, who ſhall trace their way ? 


NOTES. 
* Homer diſmiſſes not the deſcription of this 


| houſe of pleaſure and debauch, without ſhewing the 


moral of his fable, which is the ill conſequences that 
attend thoſe who indulge themſelves in ſenſuality; 
this is ſet forth in the puniſhment of Zlpenor. fle 
deſcribes him as a perſon. of no worth, to ſhew 
that debauchery enervates our faculties, and renders 


NOTE 68 "a 
both the mind and body incapable of thinking, or 
acting with greatneſs and bravery. At the fame 
time theſe circumſtantial relations are not without 
a good effect: for they render the ſtory probable, 


as if it were ſpoken with the veracity of an hiſtory, 
not the liberty of poetry. 
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The ELEVENTH BOOK of the ODYSSEY.* 
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Tu DESCENT OF Ur vssES INTO HELL, 


Ulyſſes continues his narratian, how he arrived at the land of the Cimmerians, and what ceremonies he per 
formed is invoke the dead. The manner of his deſcent, . and the apparition of the ſhades : his converſation with ' 
Elpenor, and with Tireſias, who informs him in a prophetic manner of his fortunes ta come. He meets his 


mother Anticlea, from whom. he- learns the flute of his family. 
afterwards of the Heroes, and converſes in particular with Agamemnon and Achilles. 


He ſees the ſhades of the ancient Heroines, . 
Ajax keeps at a 


ſullen diftance, and diſdains ta anſwer him. Ee then beholds Tityus, Tantalus, Syſiphus, Hercules: ill he 
1s deterred. from further curiefity by the apparition of horrid ſpectres, and the cries of the wicked imtorments. 


TOW to the ſhores we bend, a mournful train, 

Climb the tall bark, and launch inte the 
main: 

At once the maſt we rear, at once unbind 
The ſpacious ſheet, and ſtretch it to the wing: 
Then pale and penſive ſtand, with cares oppreſt, 
And 3 wer horror ſaddens every breaſt. 
A freſhing breeze the Magic Pow'rt ſupply'd, 
While the wing'd veſſel flew along the tide; 


Our oars we ſhipp'd: all day the ſwelling fails 
Full from the guiding pilot catch'd the gales. 
Now-funk the Sun from his aerial height, 

And o'er the ſhaded billows ruſh'd the night: 
When lo! we reach'd old Ocean's utmoſt bounds, 
Where rocks controul his waves with ever- during 
mounds. 
I here in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 4 
| The duſky nation of C:mmeria dwells; . 

The 


> — . - * * 
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NOTES. 
* The ancients called this book the book of neero- 


mancy, becauſe it contains an inte rview between 


UhyJes and the ſhades of the dead. This book is an 


evidence of the antiquity of the opinion of the ſoul's 


immortality. It is upon this that the moſt ancient of 


all divinations was founded, we mean that which was 


performed by the evocation of the dead. There is 


a-very remarkable inſtance of this in the holy ſerip- 


tures, in an age not very diſtant from that of Her. 
Seu} conſults one of theſe infernal agents to call up 


Samuel, who appears, or ſome evil ſpirit in his form, 

and. predicts his impending death and calamities. 

"op is A inſtance of the antiquity of Ne- 
NO. 28. 


4s N O E S. 

cromancy, and that it was not of Hamer's invention; 
it prevailed long before his days among the Chal- 
deans, and ſpread over all the oriental world. Abus 
has -aAragedy intitled Perſæ, in which the ſhade of 
Darius is called up, like that of Samuel, and fore- 
tells queen Ateſſu all her misfortunes. Thus it ap- 
pears that there was a foundation for what Homer 
writes; he only cmbelliſhes the opinions of an- 
tiquity with the ornaments of poetry. - | 

7 'Circe. 

+ It is the opinion of many commentators, that 
Famer conſtantly in theſe voyages of Uly/es makes 
uſe of a fabulous geography; but perhaps the con- 

6 A. trary - 
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Ihe Sun ne'er views th' uncomfortable ſeats, 
When radiant he advances, or retreats; 

Ur.happy race! whom endleſs night invades, 
Clouds the dull air, and wraps them round in ſhades. 

The ſhip we moor on theſe obſcure abodes ; 

D:\-bark the ſheep, an offering to the Gods; 
And hellward bending, o'er the beach deſcry 
The dolefome pailage to th' infernal ſky. 
The victims, vow'd to each Tartarean pow'r, 

Eurylschus and Perimedes bore. 

Here open'd hell, all hell I here implor'd, 

And from the ſcabbard drew the ſhining ſword ; 
And trenching the black earth on ev'ry fide, 

A cavern form'd, a cubit long and wide. 

New wine, with huney-temper'd milk, we bring,“ 
Then living waters from the cryſtal ſpring ; 

O'er theſe was ſtrow'd the conſecrated flour, 

And on the ſurface ſhone the holy ſtore. 

Now the wan ſhades we hail, th' infernal Gods, 
To ſpeed our courſe, and waft us o'er the floods: 
So ſhall a barren heifer from the ſtall 
Beneath the knife upon your altars fall ; 

So in our palace, at our ſafe return 

Rich with unnumber'd gifts the pile ſhall burn; 
So ſhall a ram, the largeſt of the breed, 

Black as theſe regions, to Tirgſias bleed. 

Thus ſolemn rites and holy vows we-paid 
To all the phantom nations of the dead. 

Then dy'd the ſheep; a purple torrent flow'd, 
And all the cavern ſmok'd with ſtreaming blood. 


HOM 
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When lo! appear'd along the duſky coaſts, 
Thin, airy ſbbals of viſionary ghoſts; 
Fair, penſive youths, and ſoft-enamour'd maids, 
And wither'd elders, pale and wrinkled ſhades; 
(zhaſtly with wounds the forms of warriors ſlain 
Stalk'd with majeſtic port, a martial train : 

Theſe, and a thouſand more ſwarm'd o'er the grourd, 
And all the dire aſſembly ſhriek'd around. 
Aſtoniſh'd at the ſight, aghaſt I ſtood, 

And a cold fear ran ſhiv'ring through my blood; 
Strait I command the ſacrifice to haſte, 

Strait the flea'd victims to the flames are caſt, 

And mutter'd vows, and myitic ſong apply'd 


— 


| art ans Pluto, and his gloomy bride. 


ow ſwift I wav'd my faulchion o'er the blood; 
Back ſtarted the pale throngs, and trembling ſtood. 
Round the black trench the gore untaſted flows, 
Till awful from the ſhades T zrefras roſe. 
There, wand'ring thro' the gloom ] firſt ſurvey'd, 


| New to the realms of death, Alpener's ſhade : 


His cold remains all naked to the ſky 
On diſtant ſhores unwept, unburied lie. 
{ Sad at the ſight I ſtand, deep fix'd in woe, 
And ere I ſpoke the tears began to flow. 
O ſay what angry pow'r Elpenor led 
To glide in ſhades, and wander with the dead? 
How could thy ſoul, by realms and ſeas disjoin'd,+ 
Our-fly the nimble fail, and leave tbe lagging wind? 
The ghoſt reply'd : To hell my doom I owe, 
Demons accurſt, dire miniſters of woe! 


My 


— NOTES. 

trary opinion in mary places may be true. In this 
* Uly/Jes in the ſpace of one day fails from 
the iſland of Circe to the Cimmerians: now it is 
very evident from Heradetus and Strabo, that they 
inhabited the regions near the Boſphorus, and con- 


N Uly/es could not fail thither in the com- 


pals of a day; and therefore, the poet removes not 
only the Cimmerians, but their climate and darkneſs, 
from the northern Boſphorus into Campania in Itah. 
It muſt be allowed, that this horrid region is well 
choſen for the deſcent into hell: it is deſcribed as a 
land of obſcurity and horrors, and happily imagined 
to introduce a relation concerning the realms of 
death and darkneſs. 

AI his libation is made to all the departed ſhades ; 
but to what purpoſe (it may be ſaid) ſhould theſe 
rites be paid to the dead, when it is evident from 
the ſubſequent relation that they were ignorant of 
theſe ceremonies till they had taſted the libation ? 

anſwer, that they were merely honorary to the 
of the dead, Phuts and Proſerpina ; and uſed 


their leave to have an interview with the |] 


their dominions. 


n. 


N OTE Ss. 

+ Some are of opinion, that Mes ſpeaks plea- 
ſantly to Elpenor, for were his words to be literally 
tranſlated they would be, Elpenor, thou art come hither 
on foot, former than I in a ſhip. We ſuppoſe it is the 
worthleſs character of Elpenor that led ſuch critics 
into this opinion ; but we ſhould rather take the 
ſentence to be ſpoken ſeriouſly, not only becauſe. 
ſuch railleries are an inſult upon the unfortunate, 
and levities perhaps unworthy of Epic Poetry, but 
alſo from the general conduct of Ves, who at the 
ſight of Elpenor burſts into tears, and compaſlionates 
the fate of his friend. Is there any thing in this 
that looks like raillery ? if there be, we muſt con- 
feſs that Uly/ſes makes a very quick tranſition from 
ſorrow to pleaſantry. The other is. a more noble 
ſenſe, and therefore we have followed it, and it ex- 
cellently paints the ſurprize of Uly/es at the unex- 
pected ſight of Elpenor, and expreſſes his wonder 
that the Gul, the moment it leaves the body, ſhould 
reach the receptacle of departed ſhades. But it may 
be aſked what connection this ſtory of Elpenor has 
to the ſubjeQ of the poem, and what it contributes 

to 
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My feet thro' wine unfaithful to their weight, 
Betray'd me tumbling from a tow'ry height, 
Stagg'ring I reel'd, and as I reel'd I fell, 

Lux'd the neck joint——my ſoul deſcends to hell. 
But lend me aid, I now conjure thee lend, 

By the ſoft tie and ſacred name of friend ! 

By thy fond conſort ! by thy father's cares ! 

By lov'd Telemachus his blooming years ! 

For well I know that ſoon the heav'nly pow'rs 
Will give thee back to day, and Circe's thores : 
There pious on my cold remains attend, 

There call to mind thy poor departed friend, 

The tribute of a tear is all I crave, 

And the poſſeſſion of a peaceful grave. 

But if unheard, in vain compaſſion plead, 

Revere the Gods, the Gods avenge the dead ! 

A tomb along the wat'ry margin raiſe, 


The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace, 
To ſhew poſterity Elpenor was. 
There high in air, memorial of my name 
Fix the ſmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. 
To whom with tears: "Theſe rites, oh mournful 
ſhade, 
Due to thy ghoſt, ſhall to thy ghoſt be paid. 
Still as | Boke the phantom ſeem'd to moan, 
Tear follow'd tear, and groan ſucceeded groan. 


— 


But as my waving ſword the blood ſurrounds, 

The ſhade withdrew, and mutter'd empty ſounds, 
There as the wond'rous viſions I ſurvey'd, 

All pale aſcends my royal mother's ſhade : * 

A queen, to Troy the ſaw our legions paſs; 

Now a thin-form is all Anticlea Was 

Struck at the ſight J melt with filial woe, 

And down my cheek the pious ſorrows flow ; 

Yet as I ſhook my faulchion o'er the blood, 

Regardleſs of her ſon the parent ſtood. 
When lo! the mighty Theban I behold; 

To guide his ſteps he bore a ſtaff of gold; 

Awtul he trod! majeſtic was his look! 

And from his holy lipe theſe accents broke, | 
Why, mortal, wand'reſt thou from chearful day, 

To tread the downward, melancholy way ? 

What angry Gods to theſe dark regions led 

Thee yet alive, companion of the dead? 

But ſheath thy poniard, while my tongue relates 

Heav'n's ſtedfaſt purpoſe, and thy future fates. 
While yet he Cake, the prophet I obey'd, 

And in the ſcabbard plung'd the glitt'ring blade: 

Eager he quaff'd the gore, and then expreſt 

Dark things to come, the counſels of his breaſt. 
Weary of light, Uly/es here explores, 

A proſp'rous voyage to his native ſhores ; 


But 


NOTES. 

to the end of it? We anſwer, that the poet may 
inſert ſome incidents that make no part of the fable 
or action; eſpecially if they be ſhort, and break not 
the thread of it: this before us is only a ſmall part 
of a large epiſode, which the poet was at liberty to 
inſert or omit, as contributed molt to the beauty of 
his poetry: beſides, it contains an excellent moral, 
and ſhews us the ill effects of drunkenneſs and de- 
bauchety. The poet repreſents Elpenor as a perſon 
of a mean character, and puniſhes his crime with 
ſudden death, and diſhonour. 

*The behaviour of ws with reſpect to his 
mother may appear not ſufficiently tender and affec- 
tionate; he refrains all manner of addreſs to her, a 
conduct which may be cenſured as inconſiſtent with 
filial piety : but it is a remarkable inſtance of the 
prudence of Ulyſſes, who deſcending into the regions 
of the dead, refuſed all conference even with his 
mother, till he had obtained an anſwer from Tire- 
fias, concerning the buſineſs which induced him to 
undertake that infernal journey. A wiſe man is 
not inquiſitive about things impertinent ; accordingly 
Ulyſſes firſt ſhews himſelf a wiſe man, and then a 
dutiful ſon. Beſides, it is very judicious in Ho- 
mer thus to deſcribe Ces: the whole deſign of the 
Oayſfey is the return of Wes to his country; this 
is the mark at which the hero ſhould continually 
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NOTE S. 

aim, and therefore it is neceſſary that all other inci- 
cidents ſhould be ſubordinate to this ; and the poet 
had been blameable if he had ſhewed Les enter- 
taining himſelf with amuſements, and poſtponing 
the conſiderations of the chief deſign of the Oqhſſey. 

+ The terror which the ſhades of the departed 
expreſs at the ſight of the ſworJ of Uly//es has been 
frequently cenſured as abſurd and ridiculous : What 
have the dead to fear from a ſword, who are beyond 
the power of it, by being redued to an incorporeal 
ſhadow ? But this deſcription is conſiſtent with the 
notions of the ancients concerning the dead. We 
have already remarked, that the ſhades retained 
a vehicle, which reſembled the body, and was 
liable to pain as well as the corporeal ſubſtance 7 if 
not, to what purpoſe are the Furies deſcribed with 
iron ſcourges, or the vulture tearing the liver of Ti- 
tyus? Tireſras is here deſcribed conliſtently with the 
character before given him by the poet, we mean 
with a preheminence above the other ſhades ;. for he 
knows Uly/es before he taſtes the ingredients; a 
privilege not claimed by any other of the infernal 
inhabitants. £Z/pener indeed did the ſame, but for 


another reafon ; becauſe he was not yet buried, nor 


entered the regions of the dead, and therefore his 
ſoul was yet intire. 
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But know by me unerring Fates diſcloſe 
New trains of dangers, and new ſcenes of woes; 
I ſee! I ſee, thy bark by Neptune toſt, 

For injur'd Cyclops, and his eye-ball loſt ! 

Yet to thy woes the Gods decree an end, 

It heav'n thou pleaſe ; and how to pleaſe attend! 
Where on Trimacrian rocks the occan roars, 
Graze num'rous herds along the verdant ſhores ; 
Tho” hunger preſs, yet fly the dang'rous prey, 
The herds are facred to the God of day, 

Who all ſurveys with his extenſive eye 

Above, below, on earth, and in the ſky ! 

Rob not the God, and ſo propitious gales 
Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails : 

But if his herds ye ſeize, beneath the waves 

I ſee thy friends o'erwhelm'd in liquid graves ! 
Ihe direful wreck Uly/es ſcarce ſurvives ! 

Uly/Jes at his country ſcarce arrives!“ 

Strangers thy guides ! nor there thy labours end, 
New foes ariſe, domeſtic ills attend! 


— 
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There foul adult'rers to thy bride reſort, 

And lordly gluttons riot in thy court. 

But vengeance haſtes amain! Theſe eyes behold 
The deathful ſcene, princes on princes roll'd ! 
That done, a people Lo from lea explore, t 

Who ne'er knew ſalt, or heard the billows roar, . 
Or faw gay veſſel ſtem the wat' ry plain, 

A painted wonder flying on the main l 

Bear on thy back an ar: with {trange amaze 

A ſhepherd meeting thee, the gar ſurveys, 

And names a Van: there fix it on the plain, 

To calm the God that holds the wat'ry reign ;. 
A threefold off” ring to his altar bring, 

A bull, a ram, a. boar; and hail the . 
But home return'd, to each ætherial pow'r 
Slay the due victim in the genial hour: 

So peaceful ſhalt thou end thy biſsful days, 

And ſteal thyſelf from life, by flow decays: 
Unknown to pain, in age reſign thy. breath, 
When late ſtern Neptune points the ſhaft with ny 


: NOTES. 

*The poet condudts this interview with ad- 
mirable judgment. The whole deſign of Ulyſſes is 
to engage the Pheacans in his favour, in order to 
his tranſportation to his own country. How does 
he bring this about? By ſhewing that it was de- 
creed by the Gods that he ſhould be conducted 
thither by {trangers ; ſo that the Phæaciaus imme- 
diately conclude, that they are the people deſtined 
by Heaven to conduct him home; to give this 
greater weight, he puts the ſpeech into the mouth 
of the prophet Tireſias, and exalts his character in 
an extraordinary manner, to ſtrengthen the credit 
of the prediction. By this method likewiſe the poet 


NOTE S. oy 
lor wings, according to that beautiful deſcription of 
Mr. Dryden upon a like occakion in his Indian E 


peror. 


mterweaves his epiſode into the texture and eſſence 
of the poem, he makes this journey into Hell con- 
tribute to the reſtoration of his heroe, and unites the 
fubordinate parts very happily with the main action. 

+ It is certain that Tirgſias ſpeaks very obſcurely, 
after the manner of the 1 but the ancients 
generally underſtood this people to be the Epryets, 
who were ignorant of the ſea, and the uſe of falt, 
as Hemer teſtiſies in his Ody//ey. So that they who 
were ignorant of the ſea, were likewiſe ignorant of 
the uſe of ſal:, according to Homer: whence it may 
be conjectured, that the poet knew of no falt but 
what was made of ſea-water. The other token of 


him ta be his father. 


know an oar, but called it a corn-van. 

} The wings of the ſhip ſignify the ſails. The 
poet intended to expreſs the wonder of a perſon 
upon his firit ſight of a ſhip, who obſerving it to 
move ſwiftly along the ſeas, might miſtake the fails 


lity; the boar was uled by the ancients as an 


De objett I could firft diſtinctiy view". 

Mero tall ftraight trees which on the waters flew ; - 
Fings on their fides inſtead of leaves did grow, 
FEhich gather d all the breath the winds could blow ;- 
And at their raots grew floating palaces, &c. 

The death of Uly/es is related variouſly, but 


the following account is chiefly:credited : Ups had 
a ſon by Circe named Telagonus, who being grown ta 
years of maturity, failed to Ithaca in ſearch of his 


father; where ſeizing ſome ſheep, for the uſe of his 
attendants, the fhepherds put themſelves into a po- 
ture to reſcue them; Les being advertiſed of it, 
went with his fon Telemachus to repel Teleganus, Who 
in defending himſelf wounded Ulyſſes, not knowing 
Many poets have brought 
this upon the ge, and Arfatle criticizing upon 
ane © theſe tragedies gives us the title of it, Which 
Was, Ulyſſes wounded. But if Les thus died, how 
can Neptune be ſaid to paint the ſbaſi with death? We 
are infermed that the ſpear with which Telegonus 
gave the wound was pointed with the bone of a fea. 
turtle; ſo that literally his death came from the 


ſea, and Neptune being the God of the Ocean, his 
their ignorance of the ſea was, that they. ſhould not 


death may without violence be aſcribed to the 
Deity, The reafon why. Ces is injoined to offer 


za bull, a ram, and a boar to Neptuze is this; the 
bull repreſents the roaring of the ſea in ſtorms; the 


ram the milder appearance of it when in tranquil- 
em- 
blem 


/ 
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To the dark grove retiring as to reſt, 
Thy people bleſling, by thy people bleſt! 

Unerring truths, oh man, my lips relate ; 
This is thy life to come, and this is fate. 

To whom unmov'd: If this the Gods prepare, 
What heav'n ordains the wiſe with courage bear. 
But ſay, why yonder on the Jonely ſtrands, 
Unmindful of her ſon, Anticlea ſtands ? | 
Why to the ground ſhe bends her downcaſt eye? 
Why is ſhe ſilent, while her ſon is nigh? 

The latent cauſe, oh ſacred Seer, reveal! 

Nor this, replies the Seer, will I conceal. 
Know; to the ſpectres, that thy bev'rage taſte, 
The ſcenes of lf. recur, and actions palt ; 

They, ſeal'd with truth return the ſure reply, 
The reſtrepe!l'd, a train oblivious fly. | 

The phantom prophet ceas'd, and ſunk from ſight 
To the black palace of eternal night. 

Still in the dark abodes of death I ſtood, 
When near Anticlea moy*d, and drank the blood. 
Strait all the mother in her foul awakes, 

And owning her Ces, thus ſhe ſpeaks. h 
Com'ſt thou, my ſon, alive, to realms beneath, 

The doleſome realms of darkneſs and of death ? 
Com'ſt thou alive fiSm pure, ætherial day ? 

Dire is the region, diſmal is the way ! 

Here lakes profound, there floods oppoſe their waves, 
There the wide ſea with all his billows raves !* 

Or (ſince to duſt proud Trey ſubmits her tow'rs) 
Com'ſt thou a wand'rer from the Phrygian ſhores? 


: 


| 
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Or fay, ſince honour call'd thee to the field, 
Haſt thou thy Ithaca, thy bride, beheld? 
Source of my life, I cry'd, from earth I fly, 


Io ſeek Tirgſias in the nether ſky, 
To learn my doom: for toſt from woe to woe, 


In every land Ces finds a foe: 

Nor have theſe. eyes beheld my native ſhores, 

Since in the duſt proud Troy ſubmits her tow're. 
But, when the Fl from her ſweet. manſion fled, 

Say what diſtemper gave thee to the dead? 

Has life's fair lamp declin'd by flow decays, 

Or ſwift expir'd it in a ſudden blaze? 

Say, if my lire, good old Laertes, lives? 

If yet Telemachus, my ſon, ſurvives? 

Say by his rule is my dominion aw'd, 

Or eruſh'd by traitors with an iron rod? 

Say, if my ſpouſe maintains her royal truſt, 

Tho” tempted chaſte, andobſtinately juſt? 

Or if no more her abſent lord ſhe wails, 

But the falſe woman o'er the wife prevails ? 
'Thus I, and thus the parent ſhade returns. + 

Thee, ever thee, thy faithful conſort mourns : 

Whether the night deſcends, or day prevails, 

Thee ſhe by night, and thee by day bewails, 

Thee in Telemachus thy realm obeys ; 

In ſacred groves celeſtial rites he pays, 

And ſhares the banquet in ſuperior ſtate, 

Grac'd with ſuch honours as became the great, 

Thy fire in ſolitude foments his care: 


The court is joyleſs, for thou art not there! 
No 


— 


NOTE s. 
blem of fecundity, to repreſent the fruitfulneſs of 
the ocean. 

* Homer judiciouſly places the deſcent into hell 
at the extremity of the ocean: for it is natural to 
imagine that to be the only paſſage to it, by which 
the Fn and the ſtars themſelves appear to deſcend, 
and ſink into the realms of darknels. 

+ The queſtions which Ce alks could not fail 
of having a very good effect upon his Phæacian 
audience: by them he very artfully (and as it ſeems 
undeſignedly) lets them into the knowledge of his 
dignity, and ſhews the importance of his perſon; to 
induce them to a greater care to conduct him to his 
country. 
fully carried on, that Les ſeems only to relate an 
accidental interview, while he tacitly recommends 
himſelf, and lets them know the perſon who aſks 
their aſſiſtance is a king. It is obſervable that An- 
ticlea inverts the order in her anſwer, and replies laſt 
to the firſt queſtion, Orators always reſerve the 
flrongeſt argument for the concluſion, to leave it 

No. 28. 


The proceſs of the whole ſtory is ſo art- 


N O TES. 

freſh upon the memory of their auditors; or rather, 
the poet uſes this method to introduce the ſorrow of 
Ulyes for the death of his mother more naturally: 
he ſteals away the mind of the reader from attend- 
ing the main action, to enliven it with a ſcene of 
tenderneſs and affection in theſe regions of horror. 

＋ It was an ancient cuſtom to invite kings and 
legiſlators to all public feaſts; this was to do them 
honour : and the chief ſeat was always reſerved for 
the chief magiſtrate. Without this obſervation, 
the lines are unintelligible. It is evident that the 
words are not ſpoken of ſacrifices or feaſts made to 
the Gods, but ſocial entertainments, for they are 
general, “ all the people of the realm invite Tele- 
machus to their feaſts;”” and this ſeems to have been 
a right due to the chief magiſtrate, It gives a very 
happy image of thoſe ages of the world, when 
we obſerve ſuch. an intercourſe between the king 
and the ſubjeR, the idea of power carries no terror 
in it, but the ruler himſelf makes a part of the pub. 
lic joy. | | 
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No coſtly carpets raiſe his hoary head, | 
No rich embroid'ry ſhines to grace his bed: 
Ev*n when keen winter freezes in the ſkies, 
Rank'd with his ſlaves, on earth the monarch lies: 
Deep are his ſighs, his viſage pale, his dreſs 
The garb of woe and habit of diſtreſs, 
And when the autumn takes his annual round, 
The leafy honours ſcatt'ring on the ground; 
Regardleſs of his years, abroad he lies, 
His bed the leaves, his canopy the ſkies. 
Thus cares on cares his painful days conſume; 
And bow his age with ſorrow to the tomb 

For thee, my ſon, I wept my life away; 
For thee thro” hell's eternal dungeons ftray : 
Nor came my fate by ling' ring pains and flow, 
Nor bent the ſilver ſhafted queen her bow; 
No dire diſeaſe bereav'd me of my breath; 
Thou, thou my ſon, wert my diſeafe and death; 
Unkindly with my love my fon conſpir'd, 
For thee I liv'd, for abſent thee expir'd. 

Thrice in my arms I ſtrove her ſhade to bind, “ 
Thrice throꝰ my arms ſhe flipt like empty wind, 
Or dreams, the vain illuſion of the mind. 

Wild with defpair, I ſhed a copious tide 
Of flowing tears, and thus with ſighs reply'd. 
Fly' thou, lov'd ſhade, While I thus fondly 


mourn ? 


Turn to my arms, to my embraces turn! 


Is it, ye pow'rs that ſmile at human harms! 
Too great a bliſs to weep within her arms? F 


2 
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Or has hell's queen an empty image ſent, 
That wretched I might ev'n my joys lament ? 
O ſon of woe! the penſive ſhade rejoin'd, 
O moſt inur'd to grief of all mankind! | 


4 Tis not the queen of hell who thee deceives: 


All, all are fuch, when life the body leaves ; 


No more the ſubſtance of the man remains, 


Nor bounds the blood along the purple veins ; 
Thefe the funereal flames in atoms bear, | 
To wander with the wind in empty air, 
While the impaſſive foul reluctant flies 

Like a vain dream to theſe infernal ſkies. 

But from the dark dominions ſpeed thy way, 


| And climb the ſteep aſcent to upper day; 


Lo thy chaſte bride the wond'rous ſtory tell, 
The woes, the horrors, and the laws of hell. 

Thus while ſhe ſpoke in fwarms hell's empreſs brings 
Daughters and wives of heroes and of kings; 
Thick, and more thick they gather round the blood, 
Ghoſt throng'd on ghoſt (a dire aſſembly) ſtood! 
Dauntleſs my ſword I feize: the airy crew, 
Swift as it flaſh'd along the gloom, withdrew ; 
Then ſhade to ſhade in mutual forms ſucceeds, 1 
Her-race recounts, and their illuſtrious deeds. 

Tyro began: whom great Salmoneus bred ; 
The royal partner of fam'd Cretheus bed. 
For fair Euipeus, as from fruitſul urns 8 
He pours his wat'ry ſtore, the virgin burns; 
Smooth flows the gentle ſtream with wanton pride, 
And in ſoft mazes rolls a ſilver tide : | 


- 


As 


NOT E 8. 

* This paſſage plainly ſhews that the vehicles of 
the departed were believed by the ancients to be of 
an aerial ſubſtance, and retain nothing of corporeal 
groſſneſs. 

+ This is almoſt a literal tranſlation; the words 
in the Greek literally ſignify, that we may delight aur- 
ſelves with ferraw, which ſome explain by ſaying, 
there is a pleaſure in way ns. we ſhould rather un- 
derſtand the words to ſignify, that in the inftant 
while he is rejoicing at the ſight of his mother, he 
is compelied to turn his joy into tears, to find the 
whole ſcene a deluſion. 

1 Nothing can better ſhew the invention of Ho- 
mer, then his capacity of furniſhing out a ſcene of 
fuch great variety in this infernal region : he calls 
up the heroes of former ages from a ſtate of inexiſ- 
tence to adorn and diverfify his poetry.. If it de 
aſked what relation this journey into hell has to 
the main action of the Odyſſey! the anſwer is, it has 
an epiſodic affinity with it, and ſhe ws the ſufferings 
of Ulyes more than any of his voyages upon the 
ocean, as it is more. horrible and. full of terrors. 


NOTE S. x 
What a treaſury of ancient hiſtory and fables has he. 
opened by this deſcent? he Jets us into a variety of 
different characters of the moit famous perſonages. 
recorded in ancient ſtory; and at the fame time 
lays before us a ſupplement to the Iliad. If Virgil: 
paid a happy piece of flattery to the Romans, by in- 


troducing the greateſt perſons of the beſt families 


in Rome, in his deſcent in the Anueid, Hemer no leſs. 
happily interelts the Grecians in his ſtory, by ho- 
nouring the anceſtors of the nobleft families who 
ſtill flouriſhed in Greece, in the Ouyſſeys a circum- 
ſtance that could not fail of being very acceptable 


to a Grecian or Roman reader, but perhaps leſs en- 


tertaining to us, Who have no particular intereſt in 


- theſe ſtories. | 


There are no-fables in the poets that ſeem more 


bold than thoſe Concerning the commerce between. 


women, and river Gods; but the following is a pro- 


bable ſolution, It was cuſtomary for young vir- 
gins to reſort frequently, to rivers to bathe in them; 
and the ancients have very well explained theſe fa. 
bles about the intercourſe between them and the 
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As on his banks the maid enamour'd roves, 

The monarch of the deep beholds and loves; 

In her Enipeus form and borrow'd charms, 

The am'rous God deſcends into her arms: 

Aronnd, a ſpacious arch of waves he throws, 

And high in air the liquid mountain roſe; 

Thus in ſurrounding floods conceal'd he proves 

The pleaſing tranfport, and compleats his loves. 

Then ſottly ſighing, he the fair addreſt, 

And as he ſpoke her tender hand he preſt. 

Hail happy 7 pn ! no vulgar births are ow'd 

To the prolific rapture of a God: 

Lo! when nine times the moon renews her horn, 

Two brother heroes ſhall from thee be born; 

Thy early care the future worthies claim, 

To point them to the arduous paths of fame ; 

But in thy breaſt th* important truth conceal, 

Nor dare the ſecret of a God reveal: 

For know, thou Neptune view'(t! and at my nod 

Earth trembles, and the waves confeſs their God. 
He added not, but mounting ſpurn'd the plain, 

Then plung'd into the chambers of the main. 
Now in the time's full proceſs forth ſhe brings 

8 dread vicegerents, in two future kings; 
er proud Toles Pelias ſtretch'd his reign, 

And god-like Neleus rul'd the Pylian plain: 

Then fruitful, to her Cretheus' royal bed 

She gallant Pheres and fam'd Aſen bred: 


From the ſame fountain Amytheon roſe, 

Pleas'd with the din of war, and noble ſhont of foes. 
There mov'd Antipe with hayghty charms, 

Who bleſt th* Almighty Thun rer in her arms; 

Hence ſprung Amphiom, hence brave Z:thas came,® 

Founders of T kebes, and men of mighty name; 

Tho? bold in open field, they yet ſurronnd 

The town with walls, and mound inject on mound 

Here ramparts ſtood, there tow'rs rofe high in air, 

And here thro* ſeven wide portals ruſh*d the war. 
There with ſoft ſtep the fair Alcmna trod, 

Who bore Alcides to the thund'ring God; 

And Megara, who charm'd the fon of Jae, 

And ſoften'd his ſtern ſoul to tender love. 
Sullen and ſour with diſcontented mien 

Jocaſta frown'd, th' inceſtuous 7 heban queen; 

With her own ſon ſhe join'd in nuptial bands, 

Tho father's blood imbru'd his murd'rous hands: 

The Gods and men the dire offence deteſt, 

The Gods with all their furies rend his breaſt : 

In lofty Thebes he wore th' imperial crown, 

A pompous wretch ! accurs'd upon a throne. 

The wife ſelf-murder'd from a beam depends, 

And her foul foul to blackeſt hell deſcends; 

Thence to her ſon the choiceſt plague ſhe brings, 

And the fiends haunt him with a thouſand ſtings. 
And now the beauteous Chloris I deſcry, t 

A levely ſhade, Amphron's youngelt joy! = 

| ith 


NOTE 8. 

water Gods: Receive my virginity O Scamander! 
ſays a lady; but it is very apparent who this Sca- 
mander was: her lover ae lay concealed in the 
reeds. This was a good excuſe for female frailty, 
in ages of credulity: for ſuch imaginary intercourſe 
between the fair. {cx and Deities was not only be- 
heved, but eſteemed honourable. 
ladies were frequently deceived; their lovers per- 
fonated the Deities, and they took a Cimon to their 
arms in the diſguiſe of a Scamander.—it is uncer- 
tain where this | RIG flows: Srabs.imagines it to 
be a river of Peloponneſus, that diſembogues it's 
waters into the A/pheaus; for the Theſſalian river is 
Eniſeus, and not Exipeus : this riſes from mount 
Othrys, and receives into it the Epidanus. The 
former ſcems to be the river intended by Homer, for 
it takes it's ſource from a village called Salmone ; 
and what ſtrengthens this conjecture is the neigh- 
bourhood of the ocean (or Neptune in this fable) to 
that river, 


* The fable of Thebes built by the power of 


muſic is not mentioned by Homer, and therefore may | 


be ſuppoſed to be of later invention. Homer relat: « 


many circumſtances in theſe ſhort hiſtories differently 


— 


No doubt the - 
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NOT ES. 
from his ſucceſſors ; Epica/ta is called Focafta, and 
the tragedians have entirely varied the ſtory of 


| Oedipus > they tell us he tore ont his eyes, that he 


was driven from Thebes, and being conducted by his 
daughter Antigone, arrived at Athens, where entering 
the temple of the Furies, he died in he midlt of a 
furious ſtorm, and was carried by it into hell: 
whereas Homer directly affirms, that he continued to 
reign in Thebes a ter all his calamities. It is not 
eaſy to give a reaſon why the mother, and not the 
father, is ſaid to ſend the Facies to torment Oedipus, 
eſpecially becauſe he was the murderer of his father 
Laius: ſome think that it was by accident that he 
flew Laius; but upon the diſcovery of his wicked- 
neſs in marrying his mother Jecaſta, he uſed her 
with more barbarity and rigour than was neceſlary, 
and therefore ſhe purſues him with her vengeance. 
Jocaſta and Dids both die after the ſame manner by 
their own hands. | 

+ A critic ought not only to endeavour to point 
gut the beauties in the ſenſe, but alſo in the verſifica- 
tion of a poet, Theſe two verſes in the original 
are peculiarly flowing and harmonious. There is 


. 


not one eliſion, nor one rough vowel or conſonant, 


| | but 
A , 
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With gifts unnumbet'd Neleus ſought her arms, 
Nor paid too dearly for unequal'd charms ; 


Great in Orchomenss, in Pylos great,“ 


He ſway'd the ſcepter with imperial ſtate. 
Three gallant ſons the joyful monarch told, 
Sage Neftsr, Periclimenus the bold, + '* 


And Chromius laſt ; but of the ſofter race, 


One nymph alone, a miracle of grace. 

Kings on their thrones for lovely Pero burn, 
The fire denies, and kings rejected mourn. 

To him alone the beauteous prize he yields, 
Whoſe arm ſhould raviſh from Phylacian fields 
The herds of [phyclus, detain'd in wrong; 
Wild, furious herds, unconquerably ſtrong! 
This dares a ſeer, but nought the ſcer prevails, 
In beauty's cauſe illuſtrioufly he fails; 

Twelve moons the foe the captive youth detains 
In painful dungeons, and coercive chains; 

The foe at laſt from durance where he lay, 

His art revering gave him back to wy ; 

Won by prophetic knowledge, to fulfill 

The ſtedfaſt purpoſe of th' Almighty will. 


— — 


| Leda the 


With graceful port advancing now I ſpy'd | 
Fair, the god- like Tyndar's bride: 

Hence Pollux ſprung who wields with furious ſway 

The deathleſs gauntlet, matchleſs in the fray : 

And Caftor glorious on th' embattled plain 

Curbs the proud ſteed, reluQtant to the rein; 

By turns they viſit this ætherial ſky, 

And live alternate, and alternate die: 5 

In hell beneath, or earth, in heav'n above 

Reign the twin- gods, the fav'rite ſons of Fove. 
There Ephimedia trod the gloomy plain, 

Who charm'd the monarch of the boundleſs main; 

Hence Ephialtes, hence ſtern Otus ſprung, 

Morte fierce than giants, more than giants ſtrong; 


_— 


| Theeartho'erburthen'd groan'd beneaththeir weight, 


None but Ori &er ſurpaſs'd their height: | 
'The wond'rous youths had ſcarce nine winters told, 
When high in air, tremendous to behold, 

Nine ells aloft they rear'd their tow'ring head, 
And full nine cubits broad their ſhoulders ſpread, 
Proud of their ſtrength and more than mortal ſize, 
The Gods they challange, and affect the ſkies; 


N OT ES. | 
but they flow along with the utmoſt ſmoothneſs, 
and the beauty of the muſe equals that of Ckloris. 

* This is a very conſiderable city lying between 
Bzotia and Phacts upon the river Cephiſus : Homer 
calls it the Minyan Orchomenss, becauſe the Minyans 
an ancient people inhabited it: it was the colony of 
theſe Minyans that failed to Iolcos, and gave name to 
the Argonauts. | 

+ The reaſon why Homer gives this epithet to 
Pe, iclimenus may be learned from Hefiod: Neptune 
ave him the power to change himſelf into all 
; orig but he was ſlain by Hercules: Periclimenus 
aſſaulted that hero in the ſhape of a bee, or fly, who 
diſcovering hin in that diſguiſe, by the means of 
Pallas flew him with his club. This is the perſon 
of whom Ovid ſpeaks, but adds that he was {lain in 

the ſhape of an eagle by Hercules. | 
t This ſtory is related with great obſcurity, but 
we learn from the 15th book that the name of this 
prophet was Melampus. Iphyclus was the fon of 
Drioneus, and uncle to Tyro; he had ſeized upon the 
goods of Tyre the mother of Neleus, among which 
were many beautiful young oxen: theſe Neleus de- 
mands, but is unjuſtly denied by [phyclus : Neleus 
had a daughter named Pero, a great beauty who was 
courted by all the neighbouring princes, but the 
father refuſes her unleſs to the man who recovers 
theſe oxen from Iphyclus: Bias was in love with 
Pero, and perſuades his brother Melampus a prophet 
ke the recovery; he attempts it, but being 


| 


apparent incredibilities; if we might be allowed to 


_— 
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Heav'd 


| NOTE S. 
vanquiſhed, is thrown into priſon; but at laſt ſet at 
liberty, for telling phyclus, who was childleſs, how 
to procure iſſue. phyclus upon this gave him the 
oxen for a reward. | 
|  $ Caftor and Pollux are called the ſons of Fupiter ; 
but what could give occaſion to this fiction, of their 
living and dying alternately ? It is a phyſical alle- 
gory : they repreſent the two hemiſf — 4 of the 
world: the one of which is comthaally enlightened 
by the ſun, and conſequently the other is then in 
darkneſs: and thefe being facceſivel illuminated 
according to the order of the day — night, one of 
theſe ſons of Jupiler may be ſaid to revive when one 
part of the world riſes into day, and the other to 
die, when it deſcends into darkneſs. What makes 
this allegory the more probable is, that Jupiter de- 
notes in many allegories of Hamer, the air, or the 
upper regions of it. 
|| This is undoubtedly a very bold fiction, and 


+ has been cenſured by ſome critics as monſtrous, 


and praiſed by others as ſublime. It may ſeem 
utterly incredible that any human creature could be 
nine ells, that is, eleven yards-and a quarter in 
height, at the age of nine years. But it may vindi- 
cate Homer as a poet to ſay that he only made uſe of 
a fable, that had been tranſmitted down from the 
earlieſt times of the world; for ſo early the war be- 
tween the Gods and giants was ſuppoſed to be, 
There might a rational account be given of theſe 


ſay 


| 


ä 
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Heav'd on Olympus tott'ring O ſtood ; * 

On Offa, Pelien nods with all his wood: 

Such were they youths! had they to manhood grown, 

Almighty ue had trembled on his throne. 

But ere the harveſt of the beard began 

To briſtle on the chin, and promiſe man, 

His ſhafts Apollo aim'd 3 at once they ſound, 

And ftretch the giant-monſters o'er the ground, 
There mournful Phædra with ſad Precris moves, 

Both beauteous ſhades, both hapleſs in their loves ; 

And near them walk'd, with ſolemn pace and ilow, 

Sad Ariadne, partner of their woe; 

The royal Minos Ariadne bred, 

She Theſeus lov'd ; from Crete with Theſeus fled : 

Swift to the Dian iſle the hero flies, 

And tow'rds his Athens bears the lovely prize ; 

There Bacchus with fierce rage Diana fires, 

The Goddeſs aims her ſhaft, the nymph expires. 
There Clymen?, and Mara I behold, 

There Eriphy/? weeps, who loolely fold 

Her lord, her honour, for the luſt of gold. 

But ſhould I all recount, the night would fail, 

Unequal to the melancholy tale : 

And all-compoling reſt my nature craves, 

Here in the court, or yonder on the waves: 

In you I truſt, and in the heav'nly pow'rs, 

To land Ulyes on his native ſhores. . 
He ceas d: but left ſo charming on their ear 

His voice, that liſt'ning ſtill they ſeem'd to hear. 

Till rifing up Arete ſilence broke, 

Stretch'd out her ſnowy hand, and thus ſhe ſpoke : 
W hat wond'rous man heav'n ſends us in our guelt! 

Through all his woes the hero ſhines confeſt; 

His comely port, his ample frame expreſs 

A manly air, majeſtic in diſtreſs, 


* — — — 


He, as my gueſt, is my peculiar care, 

You ſhare the pleaſure, then in bounty ſhare ; 

To worth in miſery a rev'rence pa | 

And with a gen'rous hand reward his ſtay ; + 

For _ _—_ heav'n with wealth our realm has 
elt, 

Give it to heav'n, by aiding the diſtreſt. 

Then ſage Echeneus, whole grave, rev'rend brow 
The hand of time had ſilver'd o'er with ſnow, 
Mature in wiſdom roſe : Your words, he cries, ' 
Demand obedience, for your words are wiſe. F 
But let our King direct the glorious way 
19 a * our part is to obey, 

ile life informs theſe limbs, (the kin U 
Well to deſerve, be all my cares 1 [ 9) 
But here this night the royal gueſt detain, 
Till the ſun flames along th' ethereal plain : 
Be it my taſk to ſend with ample ſtores 
The ſtranger from our hoſpitable ſhores : 
Tread you my ſteps! *tis mine to lead the race, 
The firſt in glory, as the firſt in place. 

To whom the prince : This night with joy I ſtay, 
O monarch great in virtue as in | a | 
If thou the circling year my ſtay controul, 

To raiſe a bounty noble as thy ſoul ; 

The circling year I wait, with ampler ſtores 
And fitter pomp to hail my native ſhores : 

Then by my realms due homage would be paid ; 
For wealthy kings are loyally obey'd ! 

O king! for ſuch thou art, and ſure thy blood 
Through veins (he cried) of royal fathers flow'd ; 
Unlike thoſe vagrants who on falſhood live, 
Skill'd in ſmooth tales, and artful to deceive, 
Thy better ſoul abhors the liar's part, t 
Wile is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. 


NOTES. 

ſay what many authors of great name have conjec- 
tured, that theſe ſtories are only traditional, and all 
founded upon the ejection of the fallen angels from 
heaven, and the wars they had with the good angels 
to regain their ſtations. If this might be allowed, 
we ſhall then have real giants, who endeavoured to 
take heaven by aſſault; then nothing can be invented 
by a poet ſo boldly, as to exceed what may juſtly 
be dclivered of theſe beings: then the ſtories of 
heaping mountain upon mountain will come within 
the bounds of credibility, 

* $rabs takes notice of the judgment of Homer, 
in placing the mountains in this order; they all 
ſtand in „ 4 66th ; Olympus 1s the largeſt, and there- 
fore he makes it the balis upon which Offa ſtands, 
that being the next to Olympus in magnitude, and 
Pelion being the leaſt is placed above a, and thus 
they riſe pyramidically. 

No. 28. 


Thy 


| NOTE Ss. 

+ Ulyſſes had ſhewed a deſire immediately to go 
aboard, and the queen draws an argument from this 
to induce the Pheacians to a greater contribution, 
and Uly//es to a longer ſtay ; the perſuades them to 
take time to prepare their preſcnts, which mult oc- 
calion the ſtay of fes till they are prepared. They 
might otherwiſe have pretended to comply with the 
impatience of Uly/es, and immediately diſmiſſed him 
with a ſmall gratuity, under the pretext of not hav- 
ing time to prepare a greater. It muſt be confeſſed, 
to the reproach of human nature, that this is but too 
juſt a figure of it: ſelt-intereſt makes the great very 
ready to gratify their petitioners with a diſmiſſion, 
or comply with them to their diſadvantage, | 

I This is an inſtance of the judgment of Hamer 
in ſuſtaining his characters: the Phæacians were at 
firſt deſcribed as a credulous people, and he gives 
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Thy words like muſic every breaſt controul, The Ghoſt returns: O chief of human kind . 
Steal through the ear, and win upon the ſoul; For active courage and a patient mind; N 
Soft, as ſome ſong divine, thy ſtory flows, Nor while the ſea, n-r while the tempeſt raves, 
Nor better could the Muſe record thy woes, Has Fate oppreſs'd me on the roaring waves! 

But ſay, upon the dark and diſmal coalt, Nor nobly ſeiz'd me in the dire alarms | 
Saw'ſt thou the worthies of the Grecian hoſt ? Of war and ſlaughter, and the claſh of arms. 
The god-like leaders who in battle ſlain, RP Stabb'd by a murd*rous hand Atrides died, 
Fell before Trey, and nobly preſt the plain? A foul adult'rer, and a faithleſs bride ; 
And lo! a length of night behind remains,  Ev'n in my mirth and at the friendly feaſt, 
The evening ſtars ſtill mount th' ethereal plains. O'er the full bow], the traitor ſtabb'd his gueſt ; 
Thy tale with raptures I could hear thee tell, Thus by the goary arm of ſlaughter falls 
Thy woes on earth, the wond'rous ſcenes in hell, The ſtately ox, and bleeds within the ſtalls. 
Till in the vault of heav*n the ſtars decay, But not with me the direful murder ends, 
And the ſky reddens with the riſing day. Thefe, theſe expir'd! their crime, they were my 
O worthy of the pow'r the Gods aſſign'd, friends; 
(Uſes thus replies) a King in mind ! Thick as the boars, which ſome luxurious lord 
Since yet the early hour of night allows Kills for the feaſt, to crown the nuptial board. 
Time for difcourſe, and time for ſoft repoſe, When war was thunder'd with it's loudeſt ſtorms, 
It ſcenes of miſery can entertain, Death thou haſt ſeen in all her ghaſtly forms ; | 
Woes I unfold, of woes a diſmal train. In duel met her, on the liſted ground, | 
Prepare to hear of murthex and of blood; When hand to hand they wound return for wound ; 
Of god-like heroes who uninjur'd ſtood But never have their eyes aſtoniſh'd view'd 
Amidſt a war of ſpears in foreign lands, So vile a deed, fo vile a ſcene of blood. 
Yet bled at home, and bled by female hands, { Ev'n in the flow of joy, when now the bowl 

Now ſummon'd Preſerpine to hell's black hall Glows in our veins, and opens ev'ry ſoul, 1 
The heroine ſhades; they vaniſh'd at her call; We groan, we faint; with blood the dome is dy'd, 
When lo! advanc'd the N. of heroes flain And o'er the pavement floats the dreadful tide 
By ſtern Zgy/thus, a majeſtic train, Her breaſt all gore, with lamentable cries, 


And high above the reſt, Atrides preſt the plain. The bleeding innocent Caſſandra dies! 
He quaff d the gore : and ſtrait his ſoldier knew, 'Then through pale death froze cold in ev 'ry vein, - 


And from his eyes pour'd down the tender dew ; My ſword I ſtrive to wield, but ſtrive in vain ; 

His arms he ſtretch'd ; his arms the touch deceive, Nor did my traitrefſs wife theſe eyelids cloſe, 

Nor in the fond embrace, embraces give: Or decently in death my limbs compoſe. 

His ſubſtance vaniſh'd, and his ſtrength decay d, O woman, woman, when to ill thy mind | 

Now all Atrides is an empty ſhade. Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend : = 
Mov'd at the fight, I for a ſpace reſign'd And ſuch was mine! who baſely plung'd her ſword 

To ſoft affliction all my manly mind ; Through the fond boſom where {he reign'd ador'd ! 

At laſt with tears—— O what relentleſs doom, Alas! I hop'd, the toils of war o'ercome, 

Imperial phantom, bow'd thee to the tomb ? To meet ſoft quiet and repoſe at home; 

Say while the ſea, and while the tempeſt raves, Deluſive hope! O wife, thy deeds diſgrace 

Has Fate opprels'd thee in the roaring waves, The perjur'd ſex, and blacken all the race; 

Or nobly ſeiz'd thee in the dire alarms And ſhould poſterity one virtuous find,* 

Of war and ſlaughter, and the claſh of arms? Name Clytemneftra, they will curſe the kind. A 

In- 
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NOT Ss. : NOTES. 
us here an inſtance of their aun, for they ſwal- | paſſion, and his words flow from refentment, not 
low all thoſe fables as ſo many realities. reaſon; it muſt be confeffed that Agamemnon had 

* "There cannot be a greater ſatire upon the fair | received great provocation, his wife had diſhonoured 
ſex than this whole conterence between Mule, and | his bed, and taken his life away; it 1s therefore no 
Agamemnon. But how is this to be reconciled to | wonder if he flies out into a vehemence of lan- 
juſtice, and why ſhould the innocent ſuffer for the | guage : a poet is obliged to follow nature, and give 
crimes of the guilty? We are to take notice, that | a green to the features, when he paints a perſon 


Agamennan ſpeaks with anger, and undiſtinguiſhing | in ſuch emotions, and add a violence to bis colours. 
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O injur'd ſhade, I cried, what mighty woes * | A friendly pair! near theſe the I Pylian ſtray'd, 
To thy imperial race from woman rofe ! And tow'ring Ajax, an illuſtrious ſhade ! 
By woman here thou tread'ft this mournful ſtrand, '| War was his joy, and pleas'd with loud alarms, 
And Greece by woman lies a deſert land. None but Pelides brighter ſhone in arms. | 
Warn'd by my ills beware, the ſhade replies, Through the thick gloom his friend Achilles knew, 
Nor truſt the ſex that is fo rarely wiſe ; And as he ſpeaks the tears deſcend in dew. 
When earneſt to explore thy ſecret breaſt, | Com'lſt thou alive to view the Stygian bounds, 
Unfold ſome trifle, but conceal the reſt, Where the wan ſpectres walk eternal rounds : 
But in thy conſort ceaſe to fear a foe, | Nor fear'ſt the dark and diſmal waſte to tread, 
For thee ſhe feels ſincerity of woe : Throng'd with pale ghoſts, familiar with the dead? 
When Troy firſt bled beneath the Grecian arms, To whom with ſighs: I pals theſe dreadſul gates 
She ſhone unrival'd with a blaze of charms, To ſeek the Theban, and conſult the Fates : 
Thy infant ſon her fragrant boſom preſt, For (till diſtreſt I rove from coaſt to coaſt, 
Hung at her knee, or wanton'd at her breaſt ; Loſt to my friends, and to my country loſt. 
But now the years a num'roùs train have ran; But ſure the eye of time beholds no name 
The ee boy is ripen'd into man; So bleſt as thine in all the rolls of fame; 
Thy eyes ſhall ſee him burn with noble fire, Alive we hail'd thee with our guardian Gods, 
The fire ſhall bleſs his fon, the ſon his fire ; And dead thou rul'ſt a king in theſe abodes. 
But my Oreſtes never met theſe eyes, Talk not of ruling in this dol'rous gloom, 
Without one look the murder'd father (dies ; Nor think vain — (he cried) can eaſe my doom; 
Then from a wretched friend this wiſdom learn, Rather I chuſe laboriouſly to bear | 
Ev'n to thy queen diſguis'd, unknown, return; A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 
For ſince of womankind ſo few are juſt, A ſlave to ſome poor hind that toils for bread, || 
Think all are falſe, nor ev'n the faithful truſt, Than reign the ſcepter'd monarch of the dead. 
But ſay, reſides my fon in royal port, But ſay, if in my ſteps my fon proceeds, 
In rich Orchomenos, or Sparta's court? And emulates his god-like father's deeds * 
Or ſay in Pyle? for yet he views the light, If at the claſh of arms, and ſhout of foes, 
Nor glides a . through the realms of night. | Swells his bold heart, his boſom nobly glows ? 


—_ 


Then I: Thy ſuit is vain, nor can I fa Say if my fire, the rev rend Peleus reigns 
If yet he breathes in realms of chearful day; Great in P2hia, and his throne maintains; 
Or pale or wan beholds theſe nether ſkies ; Or weak and old, my youthful arm demands, 
Truth I revere: for wiſdom never lies, To fix the ſceptre ſtedfaſt in his hands? 


Thus in a tide of tears our ſorrows flow, 
And add new horrors to the realms of woe; 


Till fide by fide along the dreary coaſt This arm that thunder'd o'er the Phrygian plain, 
Advanc'd Achilles“ and Patreodus' ghoſt, And ſwell'd the ground with mountains of the (lain, 


bs. Should 
en 1 NOTE 8. Gol 
* Ulyfes here means Aerope the wife of Atreus, | his hero Achilles, he cannot fail of awakening our 
and mother of Agamenmon, who being corrupted by | attention to hear the ſtory of this great man after 
Thyeſtes, involved the whole family in the utmoſt | death, of whom alive we faw ſuch wonders. Be- 
calamities. | ſides, the poet pays an honour to true friendſhip : 
+ Sparta was under the dominion of his brother the perſon whom Achilles lov'd on earth, is his 
Menelaus ; Pyle, of his old friend and faithful coun- | chiet companion in the other world: a very ſtrong 
ſellor Neffor; and Orchomenos was a city of great | argument to cultivate friendſhip with ſincerity. 
ſtrength, and therefore of great ſecurity. We may | - $ Antilecus. 6 
evidently gather from this Ro what notion the f Nothing ſure can give us a more diſadvantageous 
ancients had concerning a future ſtate, namely, that I image of a future ſtate, than this ſpeech which Ho- 
perſons after death were entirely ſtrangers to the | mer puts into the mouth of ſo great an hero as 
affairs of this world ; Oreftes his fon had ſlain his I Achilles. If the poet intended to — the vanity of 
murderer Agyfthus, and reigned in peaccable poſ- | that deſtructive glory which is . purchaſed by the 
ſeſſion of his dominions ; when Agamemmon is igno- | ſword, and read a IeQure to all the diſturbers of 
rant of the whole tranſaction, and deſires DH to | mankind, whom we abſurdly honour as heroes, it 


give him information. f | muſt be allowed he has done it effectually. 
1 Homer lets no opportunity paſs of celebrating | | 


O might the lamp of life rekindled burn, 
And death releaſe me from the ſilent urn! 


— * > — — * — 
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But hear with pleas'd attention the renown, 


Or if of nobler, Miemnon, it was thine, 


— — —.— 
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Should vindicate my injur'd father's fame, | 


Cruſh the proud rebel, and aſſert his claim. 
Illuſtrious ſhade, (1 cried) of Peltus fates, 
No circumſtance the voice of fame relates : 


The wars and wiſdom of thy gatlant fon : 
With me from Scyros to the held of fame 
Radiant in arms the blooming hero came : 
When Gr. ece aſſembled all her hundred ſtates 
Lo ripen counſels, and decide debates, 
Heav'ns! how he charm'd us with a flow of ſenſe, | 
And won the heart with manly eloquence! | 
He firſt was ſeen of all the peers to riſe, 

The third in wiſdom where they all were wiſe; * 
But when to try the fortune of the day, 

Hoſt mov'd tow'rd hoſt in terrible array, 

Before the van, impatient for the fight, 

With martial port he ſtrode, and ſtern delight; 
Heaps ſtrow'don heaps beneath his faulchion groan'd, 
And monuments of dead deform'd the ground. 

The time would fail ſhould I in order tell 

What foes were vanquiſh'd, and what numbers fell; 
How, loſt through love, Eurypylus was ſlain, 

And round him bled his bold Cetæan train. 

To Troy no hero came of nobler line, 


When [lin in the horſe receiy'd her doom, 
And unſcen armies ambuſh'd in it's womb, 
Greece gave her latent warriors to my care, 

'T was mine on Troy to pour th' impriſon'd war: 


—_Y 


'Then when the boldeſt boſom beat with fear, 

W hen the ſtern eyes of heroes dropp'd a tear; 
Fierce in his look his ardent valour glow'd, 

Fluſh'd in his cheek, or fally'd in his blood; 
Indignant in the dark receſs he ſtands, 

Pants for the battle, and the war demands ; 

His voice breath'd death, and with a martial air 

He graſp'd his (word, and ſhook his glitt'ring ſpear. 
And when the Gods our arms with conqueſt crown'd, 
When 7 roy's proud bulwarks ſmok'd upon the ground, 
Greece to reward her ſoldier's gallant toils 

Heap'd high his navy with unnumber'd ſpoils. 

| hus great in glory from the din of war 


Safe he return'd, without one hoſtile ſcar; 


Though ſpears in iron tempeſts rain'd around, 

Yet innocent they play'd, and guiltleſs of a wound. 
| While yet I ſpoke, the ſhade with tranſport glow'd, 
Roſe in his majeſty, and nobler trod ; 

With haughty ſtalk he ſought the diſtant glades 

Of warrior kings, and join'd th' illuſtrious ſhades, 

Now without number ghoſt by ghoſt aroſe, 

All wailing with umitterable woes. 

Alone, apart, in diſcontented mood 

A gloomy ſhade, the ſullen 4jax ſtood ; 

For ever fad with proud diſdain he pin'd, 

And the loſt arms for ever ſtung his mind; 

'Tho' to the conteſt Thetis gave the laws, + 

And Pallas, by the Trans, judg'd the cauſe. 

O why was I victorious in the Irife; 

O dear-bought honour with ſo brave a life ! 

With 


. 
—— — 
* 


NOTES. 

* Uhy//esAays that Neeptolemus was ſo wiſe, that 
only he himſelf and Neftor were wiſer ; a truth that 
would appear more graceful, if ſpoken by any other 
perſon than Uly/es. But perhaps the poet puts theſe 
words into his mouth, only becauſe he is ſpeaking 
to the Pheaacians, who loved themſelves to boaſt, 
and were full of vain-glory ; and conſequently they 
could not think ſelf-praiſe a crime in Ms; on the 
contrary, it could not fail of having a very good 
effect, as it ſets him off as a perſon of conſummate 
wiſdom. —The poet excellently ſuſtains the character 
of Achilles in this interview. In the [had he is de- 
ſeribed as a dutiful ſon, and always exprefling a ten- 
der affection for his father Peleus ; in the Odyſſey he 
is drawn in the ſame ſoft colours: in the Iliad he is 
repreſented as a man of ſtrong reſentment; in the 
Odyſſey, he firſt imagines that his father ſuffers, and 
upon this imagination he immediately takes fire, and 
flies into threats and fury, * | 


+ + There are two particulars which want expli- 
cation in theſe verſes: how did Thetzs give the law 


to the conteſt between Ajax and Ulyſſes? and how 
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| NOTES. 
could the Trojans be made judges to determine be- 


tween two Grecian heroes? Thetis the mother of 


Achilles was a Goddeſs, and out of honour to her, 


the chiefs of the Grecian army propoſed the arms of 


her ſon as a reward to the moſt worthy; and poetry, 
to give a magnificence to the ſtory, introduces the 
Goddeſs as Ning in perſon what is done upon her 
account. Thetis may properly be ſaid to be deſirous 


that the memory of her ſon ſhould be honoured ; 


and Homer, to expreſs this deſire poetically, tells us 
it was the act of that Goddeſs, to propoſe the arms 
of Achilles as a reward to the moſt worthy of the 
Grectan heroes. The ſecond difficulty is explained 
thus: Agamemnon finding it an invidious affair to 
give the preference to any one of the Grecian heroes, 
and being willing to avoid the reproach of partiali- 
ty, commanded the Trejan priſoners to be brought 
before the whole army, and aſked from which of 
the two heroes, Ajax or Uly/Jes, they had received 
the greater detriment ; they immediately replied 
from UlyſJes ; thus the Trejans adjudged the cauſe. 
The poet adds, that this was done by Ainerva ; 
; | 4 


that 
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With him the ſtrength of war, the ſoldiers pride, 
Our ſecond hope to great Achilles dy'd ! 
Touch'd-at the ſight from tears I ſcarce refrain, 
And tender ſorrow thrills in ev'ry vein; 
Penſive and ſad I ſtand, at length accoſt, 
Withaccents mild, th* inexorable ghoſt. 1 
Still burns thy rage? and can brave ſouls reſent 
Ev'n after death? relent, great ſhade, relent! 
Periſh thoſe arms which by the Gods decree 
Accurs'd our army with the loſs of thee! 
With thee we fell ; Greece wept thy hapleſs fates, 
And ſhook aſtoniſh'd thro' her hundred ſtates; 
Not more, when great Achilles preſt the ground, 
And breath'd his manly ſpirit thro* the wound. 
O deem thy fall not ow d to man's decree, 
ve hated Greece, and puniſh'd Greece in thee! 
urn then, oh peaceful turn, thy wrath controul, 
And calm the raging tempeſt of thy ſoul. 
While yet I ſpeak, the ſhade diſdains to ſtay, “ 
In ſilence turns, and ſullen ſtalks away. 
Touch'd at his ſour retreat, thro' deepeſt 
: night, | 
Thro' hell's black bounds I had purſu'd his flight, 
And forc'd the ſtubborn ſpectre to reply; 
But wond'rous viſions drew my curious eye. 
High on a throne tremendous to behold, 
Stern Minos waves a mace of burniſh'd gold; 
Around ten thouſand thouſand ſpectres itand 
Thro' the wide dome of Dis, a trembling band. 
Still as they plead, the fatal lots he rolls, 
Abſolves he juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls, 
There huge Orion of portentous ſize, 7 
Swift thro' the gloom a giant hunter flies; 


- 


A pond'rous mace. of braſs with direful ſway 


+ Aloft he whirls, to cruſh the ſavape prey; 


Stern beaſts in trains that by his truncheon fell, 

Now griſly forms, ſhoot o'er the lawns of hell. 
There Tihus large and long, in fetters bound, t 

O'erſpreads nine acres of infernal ground; 


Two rav'nous vultures furious for their food 


Scream o'er the fiend, and riot in his blood, 
Inceſſant gore the liver in his breaſt, 
Th' a liver grows, and gives th' immortal 
ealt.*. * | 
For as o'er Panope's enamel'd plains 
Latona journey'd to the Pythian fanes, 
With haughty love th' audacious monſter ſtrove 
To force the Goddeſs, and to rival Yve. 
There Tantalus along the Stygian bounds 
Pours out deep groans; (with groans all hell reſounds) 
Ev'n in the circling floods refreſhment craves, 
And pines with thirſt amidſt a ſea of waves: 
When to the water he his lips applies, 
Back from his lip the treach'rous water flies. 
Above, beneath, around his hapleſs head, 
Trees of all kinds delicious fruitage ſpread ; 
There figs ſky-dy'd, a purple hue diſcloſe, 
Green looks the olive, the pomegranate glows, 
There dangling pears exalted ſcents unfold, 
And yellow apples ripen into gold : 
The fruit he ſtrives to ſeize : but blaſts ariſc, 
Toſs it on high, and whirl it to the ſkies. 
I turn'd my eye, and as I turn'd ſurvey d 
A mournful viſion! the Shia ſhade ; 
With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round tone; $ 
The 


— —— 
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NOTE S. 

that is, the affair was conducted with wiſdom, the 
reſult of which in poetry is uſually aſcribed to the 
Goddeſs of it; and *no doubt but the Goddeſs of 
Wiſdom muſt always prefer wiſdom to mere valour, 
or an Ulyſſes to an Ajax. This deciſion is related in 
a very different manner by other poets ; in particu- 
lar, by Ovid in his Metamorpheſis but Lucian in his 
dialogues agrees with Hemer in every point very cir- 
cumſtantially: and conſequently with ſome obſcurity: 
but what we have here ſaid fully explains that 
dialogue of Lucian, as well as this paſſage of 
Homer. | | | 

* This ſilence of 4jax was very much admired by 
the ancients, and Longinus propoles it as an inſtance 
of the true fublimity of thought, which ſprings from 
an elevation of ſoul, and not from the diction; for 
a man may be truly ſublime without ſpeaking a 
wm * in the ſilence of Ajax there is ſomething 

0. 28. 


N OT ES. 
more noble, than in any thing he could poſſibly have 
ſpoken. 

+ The diverſion of this infernal hunter may ſeem 
extraordinary in purſuing the ſhades of beaſts; but 
it was the opinion of the awcients, that the fame 
paſſions to which men were ſubje& on earth conti- 
nued with them in the other world; and their ſhades 
were liable to be affected in the ſame manner as their 
bodies. | 

r Thereaſon why Tityus was fabled to be the ſon 
of the earth, was from his being immerſed in world- 
ly cares, and from his centering all his affections 
upon the earth, as if he had ſprung from it. 

$ This is a very remarkable inſtance of the beauty 
of Homer's verſification: we ſee in the choice and 
diſpoſition of the words the. fact which they deſ- 
cribe ; weight of the ſtone, and the ſtriving to 
heave it up the mountain; to effect this, Homer in 

; the 
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The huge round ſtone, reſulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and ſmoaks along the 
round. 
Again the reſtleſs orb his toil renews, | 
Diſt mounts in clouds, and ſweat deſcends in dews. 
Now I the firength: of Hercules — 
tow ring ſpectre of gigantic mould, 
A tbadowy — for high in heav'n's abodes * 
Himſelf reſides, a God among the Gods; 
There in the bright atlemblies of the ſkies, 
He nectar quatts, and Hebe crowns his joys, 
Here hovering ghoſts, like fowl, his ſhade: fur- 


round, 


- 


And; clang their pinjons with terrific found; 


Gloomy as nialue nds; in act to throw 


Th aerial arrow rom the twanging bow. 
Aron 11 boat a wondrous: zone is: roM'd;, 
Wh; wodland monſters grin in fretted gold, 
bullen lions ſternly ſeem to roar, 


The bear to growl, to foam the tuſky boar, 
There war and havoc and deſtruction ſtood, 
And vengeful murder rei with human blood. 


— — 
* 
— — 


Thus terribly adorn'd the figures ſhine, 
In mitably wrought wh ſkill divine. 

be mighty ghoii advanc'd with, awful look, 

And turning his grim viſage, Rernly ſpoke. 

; O cxercis'd in grief! by arts rehin'd)! 

O taught to bear the wrongs of bale mankind . 
Such, fuck. was II ſtill: toſt from care to care, 
While in your world h diew- the vital air; 

Ev'n I wing from the Lord of thunder roſe, 

Bore toils and dangers, and a weight of woes; 

To a baſe monarch ill a flave contin'd, 

(The hardeſt bondage to a 12 mind !) 

Down. to theſe worlds | wes * diſmal way, & 

And drag d the three - mouth d dog to upper days 

Thus terribth adorn'd the figures 2 * 

Inimitably wrought with {kill divine. 

Ev'a hell I conquer'd:thro' the friendly aid 

Of Maia's offspring and the martial Maid. 
Thus he, nor deign'd for our reply to ſtay, 

But turning ſtalk'd: with giant ſtrides away. 

Curious to view the kings of ancient days, 

The mighty dead that live in ecdleſs praiſe, 


the original! clogs the verſe with ſpondees or long 
ſyllables, and leaves the vowels open, which it is' 
impoſſible to pronounce without heſitation and' dif- 
ficulty ; the very words and: ſyllables are heavy, and 
as it were make reſiſtance in the pronunciation, to 
expreſs the heavineſs of the ſtone, and the difficulty 


- with which it is forced uꝑ the mountain. Io give 


the Engliſh reader a faintimage of the beauty of the 
original in the tranſlation, we have loaded the verfe 
with monoſyllables, and theſe almoſt all begin with 
12 Us the high hall he heaves a huge round flone. 

mer is no leſs: happy in deſcribing the ruſhing 
down of the ſtone from the top of the mountain: 
it is evident that the ſwiftneſs of the verſe in the 
original, imitates the celerity of the ſtone in it's de- 


ſcent; nay, that the verſe runs with the greater ra- 


pidity? What is the cauſe of this? It is becauſe 
there is not one manoſyllable in the line, and but 
wo diſſyllables, ten of the ſyllables are: ſhort, and 
not one ſpondee in it, except one that could not be 
avoided at the concluſion. of it; there is no hiatus 
or gap between word and word, no vowels left open 
to retard the celerity of it: the whole ſeems- to be 
but one word, the ſyllables melt into one another; 
and flow away with the utmoſt rapidity in a tor- 
rent of dadtyls. We were too ſenſible of the beauty 
of this not to endeavour to imitate-it, though un- 


ſucceſsfully : we. have: therefore: thrown it into the 
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Reſolv'® 
N OI BE S. 28 
ſwiftneſs of an Alexandrine, to make it of a more 
proportionable number of ſyllables with the Greek. 
This is the paſſage formerly referred to, to 
that Hercules was in heaven, while: his ſhade was 
in the 1nfergal! regions; a full evidence of the par- 
tition of the human compoſion into three parts: the 
body is buried in the earth; the image deſcends 
into the regions. of the departed; and the foul, or 
the divine part of man, is received into heaven: thus 
the body of Hercules was conſumed in the fl. mes, 
his image is in hell, and his foul, in heaven. There 
is a beautiful moral couched, in the fable of his 
being married to Hehe, or youth, after death: to im- 
ply, that a etual youth or a reputation which 
never — che reward of thoſe heroes, who 
like Hercules employ their courage ſor the good of 
humankind. . 
+, Nothing can be more artfully inſerted. than the 
mention of this deſcent of Hercules into the regions 
of the dead: Uhyjes. ſhews by it at leaſt: that it was 
a; vulgar. opinion, and conſequently within the de- 
grees of poetical probability; a poet being at liberty 
to follow common fame: in particular, it could not 
ail of having a full effect upon his Pheacian audi tors, 
not only as it in ſome meaſure ſets him upon a level 
with Hercules, but as it is an example of a like un- 
dertak ing with this which he has been relating, and 
therefore.a probable method to gain theit belief. of it. 


— — 
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Reſolv'd I ſtand; and haply had-ſurvey'd * 

The god-like Theſeus and Perithaus ſhade ; 

But ſwarms of ſpectres roſe from deepeſt hell, 

With bloodleſs viſage, and with hideous yell, 

They ſcream, they ſhriek; ſad groans and diſmal 
ſounds 4 

Stun'd my ſcar'd ears, and pierce hell's utmoſt bounds, 

No more my heart the diſmal din ſuſtains, 

And my cold blood hangs ſhiv'ring in my veins ; 

Leit Gorgonriling from th? infernal lakes, 

With horrors arm'd, and curls of hiſſing ſnakes, 


- 
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of TE 


S ould fix me, ſtiffen'd at the monſtrous ſight, 
A ſtony image, in eternal night! 

Strait from the direful coaſt to purer air + 

I ſpeed my flight, and to my mates repair. 

My mates aſcend the ſhip ; they ſtrike their oars ; 
The mountains leſſen, and retreat the ſhores: 
Swift o'er the waves we fly; the freſh'ning gales 


Sing through the ſhrouds, and ſtretch the ſwelling. 
ſails. | 


Aa — 


NOTE 8s. 

The poet ſhews us that he had ſtill a noble 
fund of invention, and had it in his power to open 
new ſcenes of wonder and entertainment-; but that 
this infernal epiſode might not be too long, he ſhifts 


the ſcene : the invention of the gorgon, which ter- |. 


rifies him from a longer abode in theſe realms of 
darkneſs gives a probable reaſon for his immediate 
return. Alexander the Mydian writes in his Hiſtor y 
of Animals, that there really was a creature in Jybia, 
which the Nomades called a Gorgon ; it reſembled a 
wild ram, or as ſome affirm a calf ; whoſe breath 
was of ſuch a- poiſonous nature, as to kill all that 
approached” it. Athenæus ſays it's hair hangs 
over it's eyes down from the forehead, of ſuch 
thickneſs that it ſcarce is able to remove it, to guide 
itſelf from danger; but it kills not by it's breath, 
but with emanations «arted from. it's eyes: the beaſt 
was well known in the time of Murius, for certain 
of his ſoldiers ſeeing it, miſtook it for a wild ſheep, 
and purſued to- take it; but the hair being removed 
by the motion of it's flying, it flew all upon whom 
it looked: at length the Nomades, who knew the 
nature ot the beat, deſtroyed it with darts at a dif- 


— 


NOT ES. g 
tance, and carried it to the general Marius. How- 
ever little truth there be in this ſtory, it is a ſuf- 
nicient ground for poetical fictions, and all the fables 
that arè aſcribed to the Gorgon. 

+ It may not probably be unpleaſant to the rea- 
der, to obſerve the manner how the two great poets 


Hamer and Virgil cloſe the ſcene of their infernal ad- 


ventures, by reitoring the heroes to the earth. Les 
returns by the ſame way he deſcended, of which we 
have a plain deſcription in the beginning of this 
book: Virgil takes a different method, he borrows 
bis concluſion from another part of Homer ; in which 
he deſcribes the two gates of fleep; the one is ivory, 
the other of horn: through the ivory gate, iſſue fall- 


F hoods, through the gate of horn truths: Virgil diſ- 


miſſes 4neas through. the gate of falſhood: now 


what is this, but to inform us that all that he re- 
lates is nothing but a dream, and that dream a falſ- 
hood? We fibmit it to the critics who are more 
diſpoſed to find fault than we are, to de termine he- 
ther Virgil ought to be cenſured for ſuch an ackngws 
ledgment, or praiſed for his ingenuity ? 


+ 
+ 
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The TWELFTH BOOK of the ODYSSEY.* 
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THE SIRENS, SCYLLA, AND CHARYBDIS. 


'Ulyſſes relates, how after his return from the ſhades, he was ſent by Circe on his voyage, by the coaft of the 
Sirens, and by the freight of Scylla and Charybdis: the manner in which he eſcaped thaſe dangers: 
how being caft on the iſland Trinacria, his companions 2 the oxen of the ſun: the vengeance that 
followed; how all periſhed by ſhipwreck except himſelf, who ſwimming on the maſt of the ſhip, arrived on 
the iſland of Calypſo. With which Bis narration concludes. | 


L Us o'er the tolling op veſſel flies, | Here Phebus riſing in th' etherial way, | 
Till from the waves th' Zan hills ariſe. Thro' heav*n's bright portals pours the beamy day. 


Here the gay morn:reſides in radiant bow'rs, F At once we fix our haulſers on the land, 
Here keeps her revels with the dancing hours ; At once deſcend, and preſs the deſert ſand ; 4 
| Xi 2 here 
2 B NOTES. . NOTE S. 


— 
: 


* We are now drawing to a concluſion of the | for inſtance, it is not Homer, but Uly/jes who ſpeaks ; 
epiſodic narration of the 6 ey; it may therefore | the poet is withdrawn, and the hero whole {tory we 
Not be unentertaining to ſpeak ſomething concern- | hear is as it were raiſed from the grave, and relates 
ing the nature of it, before we diſmiſs it. There | it in A to the audience. 
are two ways of relating paſt ſubjects: the one, ſim- + It is very evident that Hamer was perfectly ac» 
ply and methodically by a plain rehearſal, and this J quainted with the Phenician ſtory ; he tells us that 
25 the province of hiltory ; the other artificially, Ipenor was buried upon the promontory on the ſea- 
where the author makes no appearance in perſon, | ſhore, and that it was called by his name, £penor, 
but introduces ſpeakers, and this is the wil oe: of Now the Phenicians, who endeavoured to naturalize 
epic poetry. By this method the poet brings upon | all names'intheir own language, affirmed, accordin 
the ſtage thaſe very perſons who performed the ac- | to Bochart, that this promontory was not ſo called 
tion he repreſents: he makes them ſpeak and act | from Elpenor, but from their word Hilbinor, which 
over again the words and actions they ſpoke or per- ſignifies bi albeſcit lux matutina ; that is, (where the 
formed before, and in ſome ſort tranſports his au- dawning of the day begins to appear.” This pro- 
ditors to the time when, and the place where, the | montory being of great height, the rays of the morn» 
action was done. This method is of great uſe, it ing might fall upon it; and this tradition might fur- 
prevents the poet from delivering his ſtory in a plain | ni > whe with his fiction of the bowers, and 
ſimple way like an hiſtorian, it makes the * dances of it. | 
witneſſes of it, and the action diſcovers itſelf. Thus | 
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There worn and waſted, loſe our cares in ſleep 
To the hoarſe murmurs of the rolling deep 
Soon as the morn reſtor d the day, we pay d 
Sepulchral honours to neg ſhade, | 

| Now by the axe the ruſhing foreſt bends, 
And the huge pyle along the ſhore aſcends. 
Around we ſtand a melancholy train, 

And a loud groan re-echoes from the main. 
Fierce o'er the pyre, by fanning breezes ſpread, 
The hungry flame devours the ſilent dead. 

A riſing tomb, the ſilent dead to grace, 

Faſt by the roarings of the main we place; 
The riſing tomb a lofty column bore, 

And high above it role the tap'ring oar. 
Mean time the“ Goddeſs our return ſurvey'd 


From the pale ghoſts, and. hell's tremendous ſhade. * 


Swift ſhe deſcends :. a train of nymphs divine 
Bear the rich viands and the generous wine: 
In act to ſpeak the+ Pow'r of magic ſtands, 
And graceful thus accoſts the liſt ning bands. 
O ſons of woe! decreed by adverſe fates 
Alive to paſs thro' hell's eternal gates! 
All, ſoon or late, are doom'd that path to tread ; 
More wretched you! twice number'd with the 
| dead! | 
This day adjourn your cares; exalt your ſouls, 
Indulge the taſte, and drain the ſparkling bowls : 


a. 
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And vrhen the morn unveils her ſaffron ray, 
Spread your broad ſails, and plow the liquid way: 
Lo I this night, your faithful guide, explain 
Your woes by land, your dangers on the main. 
The Goddeſs ſpoke; in feaſts we waſte the day, 
Till Phebus downward plung'd his burning ray; 
Then ſable night aſcends, and balmy reſt 
Seals ev'ry eye, and calms the troubled breaſt. 
Then curious ſhe commands me to relate 
The dreadful ſcenes of Pluts's'dreary ſtate. 
She fat in ſilence while the tale I tell, 
The wond'rous viſions, and the laws of hell. 
Then thus: The lot of man the Gods diſpoſe; 
Theſe ills are paſt ; now hear thy future woes. 
O prince attend! ſome fav'ring power be kind, 
And print th' important ſtory on thy mind! 
Next, where the Sirens dwell, you plow the 
- ſeas;t | 
Their ſong is death, and makes deſtruRion pleaſe. 
Unbleſt the man, whom muſic wins to ſtay 
Nigh the curſt ſhore, and liſten to the lay ; 
No more the wretch ſhall view the joys of life, 
His blooming offspring, or his beauteous wife! 
In verdant meads they ſport, and wide around 
Lie human bones, that whiten all the ground; 
The ground polluted floats with human gore, 
And human carnage taints the dreadful ſhore. _ 
Fly 


_ 


at 


NOT ES. 

* Circe. | +. Circe. 

} The critics have greatly laboured to explain 
what was the foundation of this fiction of the S:rens. 
We are told by ſome, that Siren were queens of 
certain ſmall iſlands, named Sirenuſe, that lie near 
Capree in Italy, and chiefly inhabited the promon- 
tory of Minerva, upon the top of which that God- 
deſs had a temple, as ſome aum, built by Uly/es. 
Here, there was a renowned academy in the reign 
of the Sirens, famous for eloquence and the liberal 
ſciences, which gave occaſion for the invention of 
this fable of the 83 of the voice, and attract- 
ing ſong of the Sirens, But why then are they fabled 
to be deſtroyers, and painted in ſuch dreadful co- 
lours? We are told that at laſt the ſtudents abuſed 
their knowledge, to the colouring of wrong, the 
corruption of manners, and ſubverſion of govern- 
ment; that is, in the language of poetry, they were 
teigned to be transformed into monſters, and with 
their muſic to have enticed paſſengers to their ruin, 
who there conſumed their patrimonies, and poiſoned 
their virtues with riot and effeminacy. The place is 
now called Maſſa. In the days of Hamer the Sirens 
were fabled to be two only in number, as appears 

No. 29. 


fares of an idle life, the end will be deſtru 
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NOT.E 8. 
from his ſpeaking of them in the dual; their names 
were Thelxtepea, and Aglaspheme. Other writers, in 
particular Lycophron, mention tliree Sirens, Liga, 
Parthenope, and Leucſia. Some are of opinion 
that they were ſinging women and harlots, who by 
the ſweetneſs of their voices drew the unwary-to 
ruin their health and fortune. Others tell us of a 
certain bay contracted within winding ſtre ghts and 
broken cliffs, which by the ſinging of the winds; and 
beating of the waters, returns a delightful- har- 
mony, that allures the paſſenger to approach, who 
is immediately thrown againſt the rocks, and ſwal- 
lowed up by the violent eddies. But others under- 
ſtand- the whole paſſage allegorically, or as a fable 
containing an excellent moral, to fhew that if we 
ſuffer ourſelves to be too much allured by the plea- 
Gion. But 
the fable may be applied to all pleaſures in general, 
which if too eagerly purſued betray the uncantious 
into ruin; while wiſe men like Uly/es, making ule 
of their reaſon, ſtop their ears againſt their infinua- 
tions. 2 
d There is a great ſimilitude between this paſſage 
an the ——_ of Salomon in the Proverbs, where there 
19 
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Fly ſwiſt the dang'rous coaſt ; let ev'ry car 


' | No bird of air, no dove of ſwiſteſt wing, +: 


Be ſtop d againſt the ſong! tis death to hear! That bears Ambroſia to th ætherial King ö) 
Firm to the maſt with chains thyſelf be bound, I Skuns the dire rocks: in vain- ſhe cuts the ſkies, 


Nor truſt thy virtue to th enchanting found. 
If mad with tranſport, freedom thou demand, 
Be ev'ry fetter ſtrain d. and added band to band. 
"Theſe ſeas o'erpaſs'd, be wiſe! but I refrain 
- To mark diſtin& thy Yoyage o'er the main: 
New horrors rife! let prudenge be thy guide, 
And guard thy various paſſage thro' the tide. 

High o'er the main two rocks exalt their brow, “ 
The boiling billows thund'ring roll below; | 
Thro' the vaſt waves the dreadful wonders move, 

Hence nam'd Erratic by the Gods above.t 


The dire rocks meet, and cruſh her as ſhe flies; 
Not the fleet bark, when profp'rous-breezes play, 
Plows o'er that roaring ſurge it's, deſp'rate way; 
O'erwhelm'd it finks: while round a ſmoke expires, 
And the waves flaſhing ſeem to burn with fires. - 
Scarce the fam'd Arge paſs'd theſe raging floods, 
The ſacred Args, fill'd with demigods! 

Ev'n ſhe had funk, but Zve's imperial bride s 
Wing'd her fleet ſail, and puſh'd her o'er the tide... 
High in the air the rock it's ſummit ſhrouds, 

In brooding tempeſts, and in rolling clouds; : 
Loud 
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| NOT S. 
the ſame property in the Symplegades. The whole 
fable is perhaps grounded upon appearance: navi- 
gators looking upon theſe rocks at a diſtance, might 
in different views, according to the poſition of the 
ſhip, ſometimes fee them in a direct line, and then 
they would appear to join, and after they had paſſed 
a little further they might look upon them oblique- - 
ly, and then they would be diſcovered to be at ſome 
diſtance ; and this might give occaſion to the fable 
of their meeting and recoiling alternately, Hamer 
continually lays the foundation of his fables upon 
ſome well known hiſtory :_thus he feigns theſe rocks 


. ? NOTES. 
js a moſt beautiful deſcription of an harlot, in the | 
eighth and ninth chapters. This is an inſtance, that 
without any violence the nature of harlots may be 
concealed under the fable of the Sirens. 

There is undoubtedly a great amplification in 
the deſcription of . and Charybdis ; it may not 
therefore be unneceſſary to lay before the reader, 
what is truth and what fiction This ſtreight is 
the ſea that flows between Rhegium and M. eng, 
where at the narroweſt diſtance, Sicily is divided from 
he continent; and this ĩs that part of the ſea which 

Hes is ſaid to have paſſed, and it is called Charyb- 


dis: this ſea, by reaſon of the ſtreights, and the 
concourſe of the Tyrrhene and Sicilian ſeas breaking 
violently into it, and there raiſing great commotions, 
is with reaſon called deſtructive. Charybats 
ſtands on the coaſt of Sicily; Scylla on the coaſt of 
Ttaly. kt is highly probable that theſe rocks were 
more dangerous formerly than at theſe times ; the 
violence of the waters may not only have enlarged 
their channels by time, but by. throwing up banks 


and fands have diverted their courſe from bearing 


upon theſe rocks with the ſame violence as an- 
ciently; add to this, that men by art may have con- 
tributed to render theſe feas more fafe, being places 
of great refort and navigation. Beſides, the unſkil- 
fulneſs of the ancients in ſea affairs, and the ſmall- 
neſs and form of their veſſels, might render thoſe ſeas 
very dangerous to them, which are ſafe to modern 
| navigators. | 

+ It will reconcile the reader in ſome meaſure to 
the boldnefs of theſe fictions, if he conſiders that 
Homer, to render his poetry more marvellons, joins 
what has been related of the Symplegades, to the deſ- 
cription of Scylla and Gharybdis: ſuch a fiction of 
the juſtling of theſe rocks could not be ſhocking to 
the ears of the ancients, who had before heard of 

2 . 


what is related of the Symplegades. - Phineus being 


Zaſon anſwers, as [wift as a dove; then faid Phineus, 
lend a dove between the rocks, and if ſhe eſcapes, 
you may pals in fafety: 
pigeon 1n her paſſage loſt _ her tail; that hero 
immediately ſets fail, and eſcapes with the loſs 
only of his rudder: this ſtory being reported of 
the Symplegades, might 


ie 
plying the cruſhing of the doves to Scylla and 
Charybdis. 


and expreſſions, as far as poſſible, above meanneſs and 
vulgarity: in this reſpect no poet was ever more 
happy than Homer: this place i an inſtance of it; 


voyage he had favourable winds and ſerene air, As 
22 is frequently uſed in Hamer to denote the air, 


who preſides over the air. 


to be full of dangers and horrors, according to the 


relations of the Cyanean, which from their juſtling 
are called Symplegades. 


+ What might give Homer this notion, might be 


alked by Jen if he could paſs thoſe rocks with 
ſafety, he deſires to know how {wift the veſſel was; 


Faſon complies, and the 


mer the hint of ap- 


$ A poet ſhould endeavour to raiſe his images 


it means no more than that while Zaſon made his 


e aſcribes the proſperous wind to that Goddeſs, 
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Loud ſtorms around and miſts eternal riſe, Her 5 obſcene the raging billows hide; Wl 
Beat it's black brow, and intercept the ſkies, Her boſom terribly o'erlooks the tide. & 1/4 


When all the broad expanſion bright with day 
Glows'with th' autymnal or the ſummer ray, 
he ſummer and the autumn glows in vain, 
he ſky for ever low'rs, for ever clouds remain, 
Impervious to the ſtep of man' it ſtands, | 
Tho' borne by twenty feet, tho' arm'd with twenty 
hands ; vis | 
Smooth as the oliſh of the mirror riſe 
The ſlippery nies, and ſhoot into the ſkies. 
Full in the center of this rock diſplay'd, 
A yawning cavern caſts a dreadful ſhade: 
Nor the fleet arrow from. the twanging bow, 
Sent with full force, could reach the depth below. 
Wide to the weſt the horrid gulph extends, 
And the dire paſſage down to hell deſcends.“ 
O fly the dreadful tight ! expand thy fails, - 
Ply the ſtrong oar, and catch the nimble gales; 
Here Scylla bellows from her dire abodes, - 
Tremendous peſt! abhorr'd by man and Gods! 
ideous her voice, and with leſs terrors roar 
1 he whelps of lions in the midnight hour. 
Twelve feet deform'd and foul the fiend diſpreads; 
Six horrid rocks ſhe rears, and fix terrific heads; 
Her jaws grin dreadful with three rows of teeth ; 


J agg) they ſtand, the gaping den of death: 


When ſtung with hunger ſhe embroils theflood, 


The ſea- dog and the dolphin are her food; F ; 
She makes the huge leviathan her prey, A ths 1 
And all the monſters of the wat'ry way; * © © 410 
The ſwifteſt racer of the azure plain | | 
Here fills her fails and ſpreads her oars in vain; 
Fell Scylla riſes, in her 5 roars, | 
At once fix mouths expands, at once fix men de- 
vours. | 
, Cloſe by, a rock of leſs enormous height 
| Breaks the wild waves, and foams a dang'rous ſtreight; * 
Full on it's crown a fig's green branches rife, 4 | 
And ſhoot a leafy foreſt to the ſkies ; 
Beneath, Charybdis holds her boiſt'rous reign 
Midſt roaring whirlpools, and abſorbs the main. 
Thrice in her gulphs the boiling ſeas ſubſide, & 
Thrice fn dire thunders ſhe refunds the tide. 
Oh if thy veſſel plow the direful waves, 
When ſeas retreating roar within her caves, 
Ye periſh all! tho' he hg rules the main 


Lend his ſtrong aid, his aid he lends in vain. 
Ah ſhun the horrid gulph! by Scy/la fly, 
"Tis better ſix to loſe, than all to die. 
I then: O nymph propitious te my pray'r,, 
Goddeſs divine, my guardian pow r declare, || 
8 
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NOTES. 

* Homer means by hell, the regions of death, and 
nſes it to teach us that there is no paſſing by this 
rock without deſtruction, or in Homer's words it is 
a ſure paſſage into the kingdom of death. 

+ Homer in many of his fictions alludes to the 
cuſtoms of ey for inſtance, Scylla was a 
famous fiſhery for taking ſuch hſhes as Homer men- 
tions: this was the manner of taking the ſea-dog; 
ſeveral fmall boats went out only with two men in 
it, the one rowed, the other ſtood with his inſtru- 
ment ready to ſtrike the fiſh; all the boats had one 
ſpeculator in common, to give notice when the fiſh 
approached, which ufually ſwam with more than 
half of the body above water: Uly/es is this ſpecu- 
lator, who ſtands armed with his ſpear? and it is 
probable, that Homer thought Ulyſſes really viſited 
Scylla, fince he aſcribes to Scylla that manner of 
fiſhing which is really practiſed by the Scyllians. 

1 Theſe particularities, which ſeem of no con- 
ſequence, have a very good effect in poetry, as they 

ive the relation an air of truth and probability. 
For what ean induce a poet to mention ſuch a 
tree, if the tree were not there in reality? Neither 


is this fig-tree deſcribed in vain, it is the means | encounter it, to revenge 


— 
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of preſerving the life of Uly/es in the ſequel of the 
ſtory. The poet deſcribes the fig-tree loaded with 
leaves; even this circumſlance is of uſe, for the 
branches would then bend downward to the ſea by 
their weight, and be reached by Cet more eaſily. 
It ſhews likewiſe, that this ſhipwreck was not in 
winter, for then the branches are naked. 

$ Strabs quotes this paſſage to prove, that Homer 
underſtood the flux and reflux of the ocean. © An 
inſtance, fays he, of the care that poet took to inform 
himſelf in all things is what he writes concerning 
the tides, for he calls the reflux the revolution of the 
waters : he tells us, that Scylle (it ſhould be Charybais) 
thrice ſwallows, and thrice refunds the waves; this 
muſt be underſtood of regular tides.” There are 
but two tides in a day; the expreſſion of the three 
tides ought to be underſtood of the ſpace of the 
night He, day, and then there will be a regular flux 
and reftux thrice in that time, or every eight hours 
periodically. 

This ſhort queſtion excellently declares the un- 
daunted ſpirit of the herd; Circe lays before him the 
moſt affrighted danger; Ce immediately offers to 
e death of his friends, 


and 
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Is the foul fiend from human vengeance freed ? 
Or if I riſe in arms, can Scylla bleed? 

Then ſhe: O worn by toils, oh-broke in fight, 
Still are new toils and war thy dire delight ? | 
Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, 

And never, never be to heav'n reſign d? 

How vain thy efforts to avenge the wrong? 

Dcathleſs the peſt ! impenetrably rang? 

Furious and fell, tremendous to behold! _ 

| Ev'n with a look ſhe withers all the bold! 

She mocks the weak attempts of human might; 

O fly her rage! thy conqueſt is thy flight. 

If but to ſeize thy arms thou make delay, 

Again the fury vindicates her prey, | 

Her ſix mouths yawn, and fix are fnatch'd away. 

From her foul womb Grate:s gave to air“ 

This dreadtul peſt! to her direct thy pray'r. 

To curb the monſter in her dire abodes, 

And guard thee thro' the tumult of the floods. 

Thence to Trinacria's ſhore you bend your way, 

Where gon thy herds, illuſtrious ſource' of 
day! | R 
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Sev'n hends, fev'n flocks enrich the ſacred plains, 
Each heard, each flock full fifty heads conta ins; 


1 The wond'rous kind a length of age ſurvey, 


By breed increaſe not, nor by deat = // 

wo ſiſter Goddeſſes poſſeſs the plain, 
The conſtant guardians of the woolly train; 
Lampetie ffir, and Phaethuſa young, 
From Phæbus and the Neera ſprung: 
Here watchful o'er the flocks, in ſhady bow'rs - 
And flow'ry meads they waſte the joyous hours. 


{ Rob not the God! and fo propitious gales 


Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails; 

But if thy impious hands the flocks deſtroy, 
The Gods, the Gods avenge it, and ye die! 
"Tis thine alone (thy friends and navy loſt) 
Thro' tedious toils to view thy native coaſt, 


She ceas'd: and now aroſe the morning ray; 
Swift to her dome the Goddeſs held her way. 


| Then to my mates I meaſur d back the plain, 


Climb'd the tall bark, and ruſh'd into the main; 
Then, bending to the ſtroke, their oars they drew .. - 


To their broad breaſts, and ſwift the gally flew. 
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and the poet artfully at the ſame time makes their 


Goddeſs launch out into the praiſe of his intrepi- 
dity; a judicious method to exalt the character of his 
hero. 
* Tt is not evident who this Cratæis is, whom the 
oet makes the mother of Scylla: ſome think that 
it is Hecate, a Goddeſs very properly recommended 
by Circe ; ſhe, like Circe, being the prefident over 
ſorcertes and enchantments. But why ſhould ſhe be 
ſaid to be mother of Scylla? Others imagine that 
Homer ſpeaks ænigmatically, and intends to teach us 
that theſe monſters are merely the creation or off- 
ſpring of magic, or poetry. 
+ 


1 8 is bold, but founded upon truth and reality. 
Nothing is more certain than that in ancient times 
whole herds of cattle were conſecrated to the Gods, 
and were therefore ſacred and inviolable : theſe be- 
ing always of a fixed number, neither more nor leſs 
than at the firſt conſecration, the poet feigns that 
they never bred or increaſed: and being conſtantly 
ſupplied upon any vacancy, they were fabled to be 
immortal, or never to decay; (for the ſame cauſe 
one of the moſt famous legions of antiquity was cal- 
led immortal.) Euftathius informs us, / that they 
were Jabouring oxen employed in tillage, and it was 
eſteemed a particular prophanation to deſtroy a la- 
bouring ox, it was criminal to eat of it, flay it was 
forbid to be offered even in ſacrifices to the Gods; 


his fiction concerning the immortal herds of 


> Fes: 
PN NOTES. ” Ft 
and a crime puniſhable with death by the laws of 
Solon: fo that the moral intended by Homer in this 


fable of the violation of the herds of Apollo is, that in 
our utmoſt neceſſity we ought not to offend the Gods. 
As to the flocks of ſheep, Herodatus informs us, tha: 
in Apollonia along the [amen gulph, flocks of ſheep 
were conſecrated to that Deity, and were therefore 
inviolable. | 

} It is very judicious in the poet not to amuſe us 
with repeating the compliments that paſſed between 
theſe two lovers at parting: the commerce Ulyſſes 
held with CGrrce was ſo far from contributing to the 
end of the Odyſſey, that it was one of the greateſt 
impediments to it; and therefore Homer diſmiſſes 
that ſubject in a few words, and paſſes on directly 
to the great ſufferings and adventures of his hero, 
which are eſſential to the poem. But it may not 
be unneceſſary to obſerve how artfully the poet 
connects this epiſode of Circe with the thread of 
it ; he makes even the Goddeſs, who detains him 
from his country, contribute to his return thither, 
by the advice the gives him how to eſcape the 
dangers ofthe. ocean, and how to behave in the 
difficult emergencies of his voyages: it is: true, ſhe 
detains him out of fondneſs, but yet this very 
fondneſs is of uſe to him, ſince it makes a God- 
deſs his inſtructor, and as it were a guide to his 
country. | | 
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Up {prung a briſker breeze; with freſh'ning gales 
ITbe friendly Goddeſs ſtretch d the ſwelling fa S; 
We _ our oars ; at eaſe the pilot guides; 

The veſſel light along the level glides. 

When riſing ſad- and flow, with penſive look, 
Thus to the melancholy train I ſpoke: 

O friends, oh ever partners of my woes, 
Attend while I what heav'n fored-oms diſcloſe, 
Hear all! Fate hangs o'er all! on you it lies 
To.live, or periſh! to be ſafe, be wiſe! ; 

In flow'ry meads the ſportive Sirens play, 
Touch the foft lyre, and tune the vocal lay; 
Me, me-alone, with fetters firmly bound, 

The Gods allow to hear the dangerous ſound. 
Hear and obey : if freedom I demand, 
Be ev'ry fetter.ſtrain'd, be added band to band. 

While yet I ſpeak the winged gally flies, 

And lo! the Siren ſhores like miſts ariſe. 

Sunk were at once the winds; the air. above, 

And waves below, at. once forgot to move! 

Some demon calm d the air, and ſmooth'd the deep; 

Huſh'd the loud winds, and charm'd the waves to 
eep. 

Now. ev'ry fail we furl, each oar we ply; 

Laſh'd by the ſtroke the frothy waters fly. 

The ductile wax with buſy hands L mould; . 

And cleft in fragments, and the fragments roll'd; 

Th' aereal region now grew warm with day, 

The wax diflolv'd beneath the burning ray; 

Then ev'ry ear I barr'd againſt the ſtrain, 

And from acceſs of phrenzy lock'd the brain. 

Now round the maſt my mates the fetters roll'd, 

And bound me limb by limb, with fold on fold. 

Then bending to the ſtroke, the active train 

Plunge all at once their oars, and eleave the main. 


— 


— — 


While to the ſhore the rapid veſſel flies, 
Our ſwift approach the Siren quire deſcries; 
Celeſtial mutic warbles from their tongue, 
And thus the ſwift deluders tune the — 

O ſtay, oh pride of Greece! LDH ſtay !*- 
O ceaſe thy courſe, and liſten to our lay ! 
Bleſt is the man ordain'd our voice to hear, 
The ſong inſtructs the foul, and charms the ear. 
Approach! thy ſoul ſhall into raptures riſe! 
Approach! and learn new wiſdom from the wiſe! 
We know whate'er the kings of mighty name 
Atchiev'd at [ion in the held of fame; 
Whate'er beneath the ſun's bright journey lies. 
O ſtay and learn new wiſdom from the wiſe! 

Thus the ſweet charmers warbled o'er the main 3 
My ſoul takes wing to meet the heav'nly ſtrain ; 
I give the ſign, and ſtruggle to be free: 


Swift row my mates, and ſhoot along the ſea; 


New chains they add, and rapid urge the way, 

Till dying off, the diſtant founds decay : 

Then ſcudding ſwiftly from the dang'rous ground, 

The deafen'd ear unlock'd, the chains unbound. 
Now all at once tremendous ſcenes unfold ; . 

1 kunder'd the deeps, the ſmoaking billows roll'd! F- 

Tumultuous waves embroil'd the bellowing flood, 

All trembling, deafen'd, and aghaſt we ſtood ! 

No more the veſſel plow'd the dreadful wave, 


Fe r ſeiz'd the mighty, and unnerv'd the brave; 


Each dropp'd his oar: but ſwift from man to 
man 

With look ſerene I turn'd, and thus began: 

O friends! Oh often try'd in adverſe ſtorms! 

With ills familiar in more dreadful forms ! 

Decp in the dire Qelapean den you lay, r. 

Yet ſafe return'd Ulyſſes led the way. 


Learn 


N O T E S. 

There are ſeveral things remarkable in this 
ſhort ſong of the Sirens : one of the firſt words they 
fpeak is the name of Les, this ſhews that they had 
a. kind of omniſcience ; and it could not fail of raiſing 
the curioſity of a wiſe man, to be acquainted with 
perſons: of ſuch extenſive knowledge: the ſong is 
well adapted to the character of Uhy/es ; it is not 

leaſure or dalliance with which they tempt that 

ero, but a promiſe of wiſdom, and a recital of the 
war of Troy and his own glory. Homer ſaw that 
his fable could not be approved, if he made his hero 
ta be taken with a mere ſong: the Sirens therefore 

romiſe knowledge, the deſire of which might pro- 
bably prove ſtronger than. the fove of his country. 
To deſire to know all things, whether uſeful or 
trifles, is a faulty curioſity; but to be led from the 
contemplation of things great and noble, to a thirſt 

No. 29. 


that reſemble flames. 
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7 knowledge, is an inſtance of a greatneſs of 
oul. 

+ By the ſmoke we are to underſtand the miſts 
that ariſe from the commotion and daſhing of the 
waters, and by the forms of fire, (as Homer exprefles 
it) the reflect ions the water caſts in ſuch agitations 
Mes continues upon one 
of theſe rocks ſeveral hours, that is, from mornin 
till noon, as appears from the concluſion of this 


book; for leaping from the float, he laid hold upon 


a fig-tree that grew upon Charybdrs; but both the 
fig-tree and Uly//es mult have been conſumed, if the 
rock had really emitted flames, 
+} Uhyſes ſpeaks not out of vanity; he ſaw his 
companions terrified with the noife, tumult, and 
ſmoke of the gulphs of S. la and Charybdis; he 
therefore, to give them courage, reminds them of his 
F. wiſdom 
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Learn courage hence! and in my care conhde 
Lo! ftill the fame Uiyes is your guide | 
Attend my words! your oars incelfant<ly; 
Strain ev'ry nerve, and bid the veſſel fly. 
If from yon juſtling rocks and wavy war 
Jove ſafety grants; he grants it to your care. 
And thou whoſe guiding hand directs our way, 
Pilot, attentive liſten and obey ! 
Bear wide thy courſe, nor plow thoſe angry waves 
Where rolls yon ſmoke, yon tumbling ocean raves : 
Steer by the higher rock; leſt whirl'd around 
We link, beneath the circling eddy drown'd. 
While yet I fpeak, at once their oars they ſeize, 
Stretch to the ſtroke, and bruſh the working ſeas. 
Cautious the name of Sila I ſupprelt ; 
That dreadful ſound had chill'd the boldeſt breaſt. 
Mean time, forgetful of the voice divine,* 
All dreadful bright my limbs in armour ſhine ; 
High on the deck I take my dang'rous ſtand, 
Two glitt'ring javelins lighten in my hand; 
Prepar'd to whirl the whizzing ſpear I ſtay, 
Till the fell fiend ariſe to ſcize her prey 
Around the dungeon, ſtudious to behold 
The hideous peſt, my labouring eyes I roll'd ; 
In.yain ! the diſmal dungeon dark as night 
Veils the dire monſter, and confounds the fight. 
Now through the rocks, appal'd with deep 
diſmay, 
We bend our courſe, and ſtem the deſp'rate away ; 
Dire Scy/la there a ſcene of horror forms, | 


And here Charybdis fills the deep with ſtorms. 


2 
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| They toſs, they foam, a wild confuſion raiſe, 
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My ſhiv'ring blood congeal'd forgot to flow, 


When the tide ruſhes from her rumbling caves 
The rough rock roars; tumultuous boil the waves 


Like waters bubbling o'er the fiery blaze; 

Eternal milts obſcure th atreal plain; 

And high above the rock the ſpouts the main; 

When in her gulphs the ruſhing ſea ſubſides, 

She drains the ocean with the refluent tides : 

The rock rebellows with a thund'rivg ſound ; 

Deep, wond'rous deep, below appears the ground. 
Struck with deſpair, with trembling hearts we 

view'd | 

The yawning n and the tumbling flood; 

When lo! fierce Scylla ſtoop'd to ſeize her prey, 

Stretch d her dire jaws, and ſwept ſix men au ay; 

Chiefs of renown! loud echoing fhrieks ariſe ; 

I turn and view them quivering in the ſkies ; 

They call, and aid with out- ſtretch'd arms implore: 

In vain they call! thoſe arms are ſtretch d no more. 

As from ſome rock that overhangs the flood, t 

The ſilent fiſher caſts th inſidious food, 

With fraudful care he waits the finny prize, * 

And ſudden lifts it quivering to the ſkies: 

So the foul monſter lifts her prey on high, 

So pant the wretches, ſtruggling in the ſky ; 

In the wide dungen ſhe devours her food, 

And the fleſh trembles while ſhe churns the blood. 

Worn as I am with griefs, with care decay d; 

Never, I never, ſcene fo dire ſurvey d! 

| Aghaſt I ſtood, a monument of woe! 

| | Now 
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wiſdom and valour, which they found had frequently 
extricated them from other dangers. This is not 


vain- glory or boaſting, but the dictate of wiſdom; 


to infuſe courage into his friends, he engages his 
virtue, proweſs, and capacity for their ſafety, and 
ſhews what confidence they aught to repoſe in his 
conduct. 2 


* 'This ſeemingly ſmall circumſtance-is not with- 


out a good effect: it ſhews that Ulyjes, even by the 
injunctions of a goddeſs, cannot lay aſide the hero. 
It is not out of a particular care of his own ſafety 


that he arms himſelf, for he takes his ſtand in the 


molt open and dangerous part of the veſſel. It is an 
evidence likewiſe that the death of his companions 
is not owing to a want of his protectien. By this 


conduct we ſee likewiſe, that all the parts of the 


Odyſſey are conſiſtent, and that the ſame care of his 


companions, which. Hamer aſcribes to Ulyſſes in the 


firſt lines of it, is viſible through the whole poem. 
+ We doubt not but every reader who is ac- 
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quainted with Homer, has taken notice in this book, 
how he all along adapts his verſes to the horrible ſub- 
jet he deſcribes, and paints the roarings of the 
ocean in words as ſonorous as that element. It is 
impoſhble to preſerve the beauty of Homer in our 
language, but we have-endeavoured to imitate what 
We have clogged the verſe 
with the roughneſs and identity of a letter, which is 
the harſheſt our language affords ; and clogged it 
with monoſyllables, that the concourſe of the rough 
letters might be more quick and cloſe in the pronun- 
ciation, and the moſt open and ſounding «vowel 
occur in every word. 

4+ Thele tender and calm ſimilitudes have a pecu- 
har beauty, when introduced to illuſtrate ſuch images 
of terror as the poet here deſcribes: they ſet off each 
the other by an happy contraſt, and become both 
more ftrong by oppolition. There is always a pe- 
culiar ſweetneſs in alluſions. that are borrowed from 
calm life, fiſhing, hunting, and rural affairs. 
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Now from the rocks the rapid veſſel flies, 
And the hoarſe din like diſtant thunder dies; 
To Sol's bright iſle our voyage we purſue,* 
And now the glitt'ring mountains riſe to view. 
There facred to the radiant God of day 
Graze the fair herds, the flocks promitcuous ſtray : 
Then ſuddenly was heard along the main 
To-low the ox, to bleat the woolly train, 
Strait to my anxious thoughts the ſound convey d 
"The words of Circe and the Theban Shade; 
Warn'd by their awful voice theſe ſhores to ſhun, 
With cautious fears oppreſt, I thus begun. 
O friends! oh ever exercis'd in care! 
Hear heav'n's commands, and rev*rence what ye 
hear ! 3.3 $64 
To fly theſe ſhores the preſcient Theban Shade 
And Circe warns! O be their voice obey'd: 
Some mighty woe relentleſs heay*n forbodes : | 
| 


| 
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Fly the dire regions, and reyere the Gods! 

While yet F ſpoke, a ſudden ſorrow ran | 
Through ev'ry breaſt, and ſpread from man to man, 
Till wrathful thus. Eurylochus began. 

O cruel thou! ſome fury ſure has ſteel'd ) 
"That ſtubborn ſoul, by toil untaught to yield! 


From fleep debarr'd, we fink from woes to woes; 


And cruel, envieſt thou a ſhort repoſe ? 

Still muſt we reſtleſs rove, new ſeas explore, 

The ſun deſcending, and fo near the ſhore ? 

And lo! the night begins her gloomy reign, | 
And doubles all the terrors of the main. | 
Oft in the dead of night loud winds ariſe, N 
Laſh the wild ſurge, and bluſter in the ſkies.; 
O ſhould the fierce ſouth-weſt his rage diſplay, 
And toſs with riſing ſtorms the wat'ry way, 
Though Gods defcend from heav*n's aereal plain 
To lend us aid, the Gods deſcend in vain : — 
Then while the night diſplays her awful ſhade, 
Sweet time of {lumber ! be the night obey'd! 


— 2 


Haſte ye to land! and when the morning ray 
Sheds her bright beams, purſue the deſtin d way. 
A ſudden joy in every boſom roſe ; | 
So will'd ſome demon, miniſter of woes! 

To whom with grief O ſwift to be undone, 
Conſtrain'd J act what wiſdom bids me ſhun: | 
But yonder herds, and yonder flocks forbear ; 

Atteſt the heav'ns, and call the Gods to hear : 
Content, an innocent tepaſt diſplay, 
By Giree giv*n, and fly the dang'rous prey. 

Thus F. and while to ſhore the veſſel flies, 
With hands uplifted they atteſt the ſkies ; 

Then where a fountain's gurgling waters play, 
They ruth to land, and end in feaſts the day: 
They feed; they quaff; and now (their hunger fled) 


; Sigh for their friends devour'd, and mourn the dead. 


Nor ceaſe the tears, till each in ſlumber ſhares 
A ſweet forgetfulneſs of human cares. 

Now far the night advanc'd her gloomy reign, 
And ſetting ſtars roll'd down the azure plain: 
When, at the voice of ve, wild whirlwinds riſe, 


And clouds and double darkneſs veil the ſkies ; 


The moon, the ſtars, the bright ætherial hoſt 


J Seem as extinct, and all their ſplendors loſt ; 


The furious tempeſt roars with dreadful ſound : 
Air thunders, rolls the ocean, groans the ground. 
All night it rag'd ; when morning roſe, to land 
We hauPd our bark, and moor'd it on the ſtrand, 
Where in a beauteous grotto's cool receſs 
Dance the green'Nereids of the neighb'ring ſcas. 
There while the wild winds whiſtled o'er the main, 
Thus careful I addreſt the liſt'ning train. 
O friends be wiſe! nor dare the flocks deſtroy 
Of theſe fair paſtures: if ye touch, ye die. 


1 Warn'd by the high command of heav'n, be aw d ; 


Holy the flocks, and dreadful is the God ! 
That God who ſpreads the radiant beams of light, 
Andviews wide earth and heav'n's unmeaſur'dheight. 


_ 
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* This iſle is evidently Sicily; for he has already 
informed us, that theſe herds were on Tr7inacria, (ſo 
anciently called from the three promontories of Z:ly- 
beum, Halorus, and Pachynus.) 4 

Hiemer has found out a way to turn reproach 
into praiſe. What Eurylochus ſpeaks in his wrath 
againſt Ulyes as a fault, is really his glory; it ſhews 
him to -be indefatigable, patient in adverſity, and 
obedient to the decrees of the Gods. And what till 


heightens the panegyric is, that it is ſpoken by an 
enemy, who muſt therefore be free from all ſuſpicion 
of flattery. 

+ This conduct may ſeem ſomewhat extraordi- 


man 


nary; the companions of Uhy/es appear to have for- 


And 
| NOTE S. 5 
got their loſt friends, they entertain themſelves with 


a due refreſhment, and then find leiſure to mourn; 


whereas a true ſorrow would more probably have 
taken away all appetite. 
friends is conſonant to the cuſtoms of antiquity : it 


was eſteemed a prophanation and a piece of ingrati- 


tude to the Gods, to mix ſorrow with their enter- 
tainments : the hours of repaſt were allotted to joy 
and thankſgiving to heaven for the bounty it gave to 
ſuſtenance. Beſides, this practice bears a 
ſecret inſtruction, viz. that the principal care is 


| owing to the living; and when that is over, the dead 


are not to be neglected, | 


But the practice of Liess 
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thods, repreſents Ulyſſes retiring to ſupplicate the 
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And now the moon had run her monthly round. 
The ſouth-eaſt bluſt'ring with a dreadful ſound ;, 
Unhurt the beeves, untouch'd the woolly train 
Low through the grove, or range the flow 'ry plain: 
Then fail'd our food ; then fiſh we make our prey, 
Or fowl that ſcreaming haunt the watTy Way. 

"Till now from ſea or flood no ſuccour found,. 
Famine and meagre want beſieg d us round. 

Penfive and pale from grave to grove 1 ſtray d.“ 
From the loud ſtorms to find a he ſhade ; 

There o'er my hands the living wave. I pour; 

And heav'n and heav'n's immortal thrones adore, 
'Fo calm the roarings of.the ſtormy main, 

And grant me peaceful to my realms again. 
Then o'er my eyes the Gods ſoft ſlumber ſhed, 
While thus Eurylochus ariling laid, TALE, 

O friends, a thouſand ways frail mortals lead 

To the cold tomb, and dreadful all to tread ; 

But dreadful moſt, when by a ſlow decay. 

Pale hunger waſtes the manly ſtrength away.. 

Why ceaſe ye then t'implore the pow'rs. above, 
And offer hecatombs to thund'ring Fove © 

Why ſeize ye not yon beeves, and fleecy prey t 
Ariſe unanimous ; ariſe and ſlay 

And if the Gods ordain a ſafe return, 

To Phebus ſhrines ſhall riſe, and altars burn. 
Put ſhould the pow'rs that o'er mankind preſide, 
Decree to plunge us in the whelming tide, 
Better to ruſh at once to ſhades below, 

Than linger life away, and nouriſh woe! 

Thus he: the beeves around fecurely ſtray, 
When ſwift to ruin they invade the prey; 

They ſeize, they kill !——but for the rite divine, 
The barley fail'd, and for libations, wine. 
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- Whoſe radiant lamp adorns the azure way, 
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Swift from the oak they ſtrip the ſhady pride; 

And verdant leaves the flow'ry cake fupplied. 
With ow they now addreſs th ztherial train, 

Slay the ſelected beeves, and flea the ſlain : 

The thighs, with fat involv'd, divide with art, 

Strow'd o'er with morſels cut from ev'ry part. 

Water, inſtead of wine, is brought in urns, ., - 

And pour'd prophanely as the victim burns. 

The thighs thus offer d, and the entrails dreſt, 

"ay roaſt the fragments, and prepate the feaſt. 
as then ſoft ſlumber fled my troubled brain; 

Back to the bark F ſpeed along the main. 

When lo! an odour from the feaſt exhales, 

Spreads o'er. the coaſt, and ſcents the tainted gales; 

A chilly fear congeal'd my vital blood, 


And thus obteſting Heav'n I mourn'd aloud. . 


O Size of men and Gods, immortal. Zove { 
Oh all-ye blifsful pow'rs that reign above! 
Why were my cares beguil'd in \ at repoſe ? 

O fatal ſlumber, paid with laſting woes! 
A deed ſo dreadful all the Gods alarms, . 
3 is on the wing, and heav'n in arms 1 
can time Lampetis mounts th* aereal way, 
And kindles into rage the God of day: a 
3 Je pow'rs, (he cries) and thou whoſe 
an ip 
Aims the red bolt, and hurls the writhen brand! 
Slain are thoſe herds which-I with pride ſurvey, J 
When through the ports of heav'n i pour'the on 
Or deep in ocean plunge the burning ray. 
Vengeance, ye Gods! or Fthe ſkies forego, 
And bear the lamp of heav'n to ſhades below. 
To whom the thund'ring Pow'r : Oſource of day! 


NOTES. | 

* Tt was neceſſary for the poet to invent ſome | 
pretext to remove Uhyſ/es: if he had been preſent, his 
companions dared not to have diſobeyed him openly ; 
or if they had, it would have ſhewed a want of 
authority, which would have been a diſparagement 
to that hero. Now what pretext could be more ra- 
tional than to ſuppoſe him withdrawn to offer up his 
devotions to the Gods ? his affairs are brought to the 
utmoſt extremity, his companions murmur, and 
hunger oppreſſes. The poet therefore, to bring 
about the crime of theſe offenders by probable me- 


Gods; a conduct which they ought to have imitated : 
beſides there is a poetical juſtice obſerved in the whole 
relation, and by the piety of Uly/es, and the guilt of 
his companions, we acknowlege the equity when we 


ſee them periſh, and Ces preſerved from all his 
dangers, ; 4 


Still 
„„ $8 . 
+. Zurylochus puts on an air of piety to perſuade 
his companions. to commit ſacrilege: 1 us ſacrifice, 
ſays he, to the Gads: as if obedience were not better 


than ſacrifice. | Homer underſtood the nature of man, 
which is ſtudious to find excuſes to juitify our 


crimes:; and we often offend, merely through hopes 
of a pardon: ; 


his 1s a very bold fiction ; for how can the 


ſun be imagined to illuminate the regions of the 


dead; thatis, to ſhine within the earth ? for there 


the realm of Pluts is placed by Homer. We are per- 


ſuaded the meaning is only that he would en more 
riſe, but leave the earth and heavens in perpetual 
darkneſs. Erebus is placed in the weſt, where the 
ſun fets, and conſequently when he diſappears he 
may be ſaid to be ſunk into the realms of darkneſs 
or Erebus, Perhaps the whole fiction might be 
founded really upon the obſervation of ſome unuſual 


darkneſs 


- 
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Still may thy beams thro? heav'n's bright portals riſe, 
The joy of earth, and glory of the ſkies; 4 
Lo! my red arm I bare, my thunders guide, 
To daſh ch' offenders in the whelming ide. 
To fair Calypſo, from the bright abodes, r 
Hermes convey d theſe councils of the Gods.“ 
Mean - time from man to man my tongue exclaims, 
My wrath is kindled, and my ſoul in flames. 
In vain! I view perform d the direful deed, 
Beeves, {lain by heaps, along the ocean bleed. ; 
Now heav'n gave ſigns of wrath! along thegroun 


Crept the raw hides, and with a bellowing loundt 
Roar'd thedead limbs; the burning entrails groan d. 
Six guilty days my wretched mates employ 
In impious feaſting, and unhallow'd Joy : 
The ſeventh aroſe, and now the Sire of | 
Rein d the rough ſtorms, and calm d the toſſing floods: 
With ſpeed the bark we climb; the ſpacious fails 
' Loos'd from the yards invite th' impelling gales. 
Paſt fight of ſhore, along the yy we * 
And all above is ſky, and ocean all around! 
When lo! a murky cloud the Thund rer forms 
Full o'er our heads, and blackens heav'n with ſtorms. 
Night dwells o'er all the deep: and now out flies 
The gloomy Weſt, and whiſtles in the ſkies. 


| 


The mountain billows roar : the furious blaſt 
Howls o'er the ſhroud, and rends it from the maſt : 
The maſt gives way, and crackling as it bends, 
Tears up the deck; then all at once deſcends : 
The pilot by the tumbling ruin ſlain, 1 
Daſh'd from the helm falls headlong in the main. 
Then Fove in anger bids his thunders roll, b 
And forky lightnings flaſh from pole to pole; 
Fierce at our heads his deadly bolt he aims, 

Red with uncommon wrath, and wrapt in flames: 
Full on the bark it fell; now high, now low, 
Toſs'd and re. toſs dy it reel'd beneath the blow ; 
At once into the main the crew it ſhook : 
Sulphureous odours roſe, and ſmould'ring ſmoke. 


Now loſt, now ſeen, with ſhrieks and dreadfulcries : 
And ſtrive to gain the bark; but Fove denies. 
Firm at the helm I ſtand, when fierce the main 


Ruſh'd with dire noiſe, and daſh'd the ſides in 
twain; 
Again impetuous drove the furious blaſt, 
Snapt the ſtrong helm, and bore to ſea the maſt. 
Firm to the maſt with cords the helm I bind, | 
And ride aloft, to Providence reſign'd, | 
'Thro? tumbling billows, and a. war of wind. 
Now 


«« 


NOTE Ss. | 
darkneſs of the ſun, either from a total ecliple or 
other cauſes, which happened at the time when ſome 
remarkable crime was committed, and gave the poets 
liberty to feign that the ſun withdrew his light from 
the view of it. Thus at the death of Cæſar the globe 
of the ſun was obſcured, or gave but a weak light, 
(fays Plutarch) a whole year. This Virgil gg 
applies to the horror the ſun conceived at the death o 
Cæſar. Georg. 1. And if Virgil might ſay that the 
ſun withdrew his beams at the impiety of the Romans, 
why may not Hamer ſay the ſame, concerning the 
crime of the companions of Ulyſſes ® = 

* Theſe lines are inſerted to reconcile the ſtory to 
credibility ; for how was it poſſible for Ulyſſes to ar- 


rive at the knowledge of what was dope in heaven, | 


diſcovery made by ſome of the Deities ? 
The * by * . W locates of the Gods 
are diſcovered are happily choſen; Mercury was the 
meſſenger of heaven, and it is this God who deſcends 
to Calypſo in the fifth of the Odyſſey ; ſo that there 
was a correſpondence between Calypſo and Mercury ; 


—_— 


NOTE 8, 
terrors of a guilty conſcience drove the companions 


create a phantom in a moment, ſh that theſe appear- 
ances were nothing but the illuſions of a diſturbed 
imagination. We need not wonder at this ſtory, 
when we conſider the perſons to whom it is related: 
we mean Pheacians, who were delighted with ſuch 
wonders. But without having recourſe to their cre- 
dulity for a vindication of this ſtory, Homer has 
given us an account of all the abſtruſe arts, ſuch as 
necromancy, witchcraft, and natural portents ; here 
he relates a prodigy, the belief of which univerſally 
prevailed among the ancients. Let any one read: 
Livy, and he will find innumerable inſtances of pro- 
digies, equally incredible as this, which were related 
| by the wile, and believed at leaſt by the vulgar. Thus 
we read of ſpeaking oxen, the ſweating of the ſta- 
tues of the Gods, in the beſt Roman hiſtories. If 
ſuch wonders might have a place in hiſtory, they may 
certainly be allowed room in poetry, whoſe province 
is fable: it ſignifies nothing whether a ſtory be true 


4 therefore he is a proper-perſon to make this diſ- 
3 that G ; and ſhe, out of affection, 
Ulyſſes. 
bs F Neis aſſage gave an occaſion of laughter to 
men diſpoſed to be merry. Some think, that the 


No. 29. 


or falſe, provided it be eſtabliſhed by common belief, 


or common fame; this is a ſufficient foundation for 
oetry. Fhe days of wonder are now over, and 
7 a poet would be blameable to make uſe of 
ſuch impoſlibilities in theſe ages: they are now al- 
6 moſt 


Like fowl that haunt the floods, they ſink, t cy rile, | 


of Ulyſſes into theſe imaginations: guilt is able to 
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Now ſunk the Weſt, and now a ſouthern breeze | 
More dreadful than the tempeſt, laſh'd the ſeas ; 

For on the rocks it bore where Scÿlla raves, | 
And dire Charyba:s rolls her thund'ring waves. 
All night I drove; and at the dawn ot day 
Faſt by the rocks beheld the deſp'rate way + 
Juſt when the ſea within her gulphs ſubſides, | 
And in the roaring whirlpools ruſh the tides. 
Swift from the float I vaulted with a bound, 
The lofty fig-tree ſeiz d, and clung around. 
So to the beam the bat tenacious chngs, 

And pendant round it claſps his leathern wings. 
High in the air the tree it's ooughs diſplay'd, 
And oer the dungeon caſt a dreadful ſhade, 
Alt unſuſtain'd between the wave and ſky, 
Beneath my feet the whirling billows fly. 
What time the judge forſakes the noiſy bar* 
To take repaſt, and ſtills the wordy war ; 


— 
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— 
Gharybdis rambling tram her inmoſt caves, 


The maſt refunded on her refluent waves. 


Swift from the tree, the floating maſt to gain, 
Sudden I dropp'd amidſt the flathing tnain ; 
Once more undaunted on the ruin xode, 

And oar'd with lab'ring arms along the flood. 
Unſeen I paſs'd by Scy/la's dire abodes: 

So Fove decreed, (dread Sire of men and Gods) 


Then nine long days I plow'd the calmer ſeas, 


Heav'd by the ſurge and wafted by the breeze. 

eary and wet th' Ogygian ſhores I gain, 
When the tenth ſun deſcended to the main. 
There in Cahpſa's ever-fragrant bow'rs 
Refreſh'd I lay, and joy beguil'd the hours. 

My following fates to thee, O king, are known; 
And the bright partner of thy royal throne. 
Enough: in mifery can words avail ? 


And what ſo tedious as a twice-told tale ? 


— ——_— 


NOTE 8 

moſt univerſally disbelieved, and therefore would not 
be approved as bold fictions, but exploded as wild 
EXtravagancies. 

* Before the uſe of dials or clocks the ancients 
diſtinguiſhed the day by ſome remarkable offices or 
ſtated employments; as from the dining of the la- 
bourer, in the ad; fo here from the riſing of the 
judges, and both denote the mid-day, or noontide 

our. Thus it is uſed <4 Hippocrates, who ſpeaking 
of a perſon wounded with a javelin in the liver, ſays 
he died a little before the breaking up of the aſ- 
fembly, or before the judge riſes from' his tribunal ; 
or as ſome underſtand it, a little before the finiſhing 


of the market, From this deſcription we may pre- 


* 
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NOTE $. 
ciſely learn the time that paſſed while Les clung 
round the fig-tree. At morning he leaped from his 
float, and about noon recovered it: now in the ſpace 
of twenty-four hours there are three tides, and di- 
viding that time into three parts, Ulyſſes will appear 
to have remained upon the rock eight hours. The 
exact time when the judge roſe from his tribunal is 
not apparent: ſome ſuppoſe it to be about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, others about two; but the 
time was certain among the ancients, and is only 
dubious to us, as we are ignorant of the hour of the 
day when the judge entered his tribunal, and when 
he left it. 
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TE ARRVAL or ULysses IN ITHACA. 


Ulyfles takes his leave of Alcinous and Arete, and embarks in the evening, Next morning the ſhiþ arrives 
at Ithaca; where the ſailors, as Ulyſſes is yet fleeping, lay him on the ſhore with all his treaſures. On 
their return, Neptune changes their ſhip into a rack. In the mean time ug nr awaking, knows not hit 


natrve Ithaca, by reaſon of a miſt which Pallas had caſt round him. He 


reaks out into loud lamenta- 


trons; till the Goddeſs appearing to him in the form of a ſhepherd, diſcovers the country ta him, and points 


out the particular places. Fe then tells a feigned 


ftory of bis adventures, upan which ſhe manifeſts her- 


felf, and they conſult together F the meaſures to be taken Js deſtroy the ſuitors. To conceal his return, and 
 @iſguiſe his perſon the more effefually, ſhe changes him into the figure of an old beggar, 


—_— —— 


— 


Hs ceas d; but left ſo pleaſing on their ear 

His 5 that liſt'ning ſtill they ſeem'd to 
ear. 

A pauſe of ſilence huſh'd the ſhady rooms: * 

The grateful conf*rence then the king reſumes. 
hatever toils the great Ces paſt, 

Beneath this happy roof they end at laſt ; 

No longer now from ſhore to ſhore. to roam, 

Smooth ſeas, and gentle winds, invite him home. 

But hear me, princes | whom theſe walls incloſe, 

For whom my chanter ſings, and goblet flows + 


terre TY — 


With wines unmixt, (an honour due to age, 
To cheer the grave, and warm the poet's rage) 
Tho' labour'd gold and many a dazzling vel 
Lie heap'd already for our god-like gueſt; 
Without new treafures let him not remove, 
Large, and expreſſive of the 628 love: 
Each peer a tripod, each a vaſe beſtow, 
A gen ral tribute, which the ſtate ſhall owe. 
This ſentence pleas'd : then all their ſteps ad- 
dreſt 


To ſep'rate manſions, and retir'd to reſt. 
| Now 


; NOTES. . 
*The epithet in the original ſignifies gloomy e it 
is here uſed with a peculiar propriety, to keep in 
the reader's mind the exact time when Uly//es made 
his narration to the Pheacians, namely, in the even- 
ing of the thirty third day: we may likewiſe gather 
from this diſtinction of times, the exact ſtay of 
UlyJes among the Pheacians ; he was thrown upon 


their ſhores on the thirty firſt day in the evening, 


and lands about day break on the thirty fifth day in 
his own country; ſo that he ſtaid three days and 


NOTE S. 
three nights only with Alcinous, one night being 
ſpent in his voyage to Ithaca from Pheacia. 

+ Homer judiciouſly ſhortens every circumſtance 
before he comes to the diſmiſſion of Ulyſſes: thus he 
omits the deſcription of the ſacrifice, and the ſub- 

ject of the ſong of Demadzcus ; theſe are circumſtan- 
ces that at beſt would be but uſeleſs ornaments, and 
ill agree with the impatience of Mes to begin his 
voyage toward his country, "Theſe therefore the 


poet briefly diſpatches. 
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Nov did theroſy-finger'd morn ariſe, 
And ſhed her ſacred light along the ſkies. 
Down to the haven ind the ſhips in haſte 
T hey bore the treaſures, and in ſafety plac d. 
The king himſelf the vaſes rang d with care: 
Then bad his followers to the teaſt repair. 
A victim ox beneath the ſacred hand 
Of great Alcinous falls, and ſtains the ſand. 
To Foveth' eternal, (pow'r above all pow'rs! 
Who wings the winds, and darkens heav'n with 
ſhow'rs) 
The flames aſcend: till evening they prolong 
The rites, more ſacred made by heav'nly ſong: 
For in the midſt, with public banks grac'd, 
Thy lyre divine, Demodocus ! was plac d. 
All, but Des, heard with fix'd delight: 
He fat, and ey'd the ſun, and wiſh'd the night; 
Slow ſeem'd the fun to move, the hours to roll, 
His native home deep imag'd in his ſoul, 
As weary plowmen ſpent with ſtubborn toi,“ 
Whoſe oxen long have torn the furrow'd ſoil, 
Sees with delight the ſun's roars, bus 
When home, with feeble knees, he bends his way 
To late repaſt, (the day's hard labour done :) 
So to 0 8 welcome ſet the ſun. 
Then inſlant, to Alcineus and the reſt, 
he Scherian ſtates) he turn*d, and thus addreſt. 
O thou, the firſt in merit and command! 
And you the peers and princes of the land! 
May ev'ry joy be your' 1 nor this the leaſt, 
When ele (hall have crown'd the feaſt, 
Safe to my home to ſend your happy gueſt. 
Compleat are now the bounties you have giv'n, 
Be all thoſe bounties but confirm'dby heav'n'! 


or HOMER CES ELTs. 


So may I find, when all my wand'rings ceaſe, © 
My conſort blameleſs, and my friends in peace. 
On you be ev'ry. bliſs, and ev'ry day 
In home-felt joys delighted roll away; 
Y crab > doe wives, your long deſcending race, 
May ev'ry God entich with ev'ry grace! 
Sure fixt on virtue may your nation ſtand, 
ay — evil never touch the land! 

is words well - weigh d, the gen' ral voice approv'd 
Benign, and inſtant he Gülmiſlien mov'd. * g 
The monarch to Pontonous gave the ſign, 
To fill the goblet high with roſy wine: 
Great 7ove the Father, firſt (he cry'd) implore, 
Then ſend the ſtranger to his native ſhore. 

The luſcious wine th' obedient herald brough 
Around the manſion flow'd the purple draught: 
Each from his ſeat to each Immortal pours, 

Whom glory circles in th' Olympian bow'rs. 
UlyſJes ſole with air majeſtic ſtands, 

The bowl preſenting to Arete's hands; f 

Then thus: O queen farewel! be {till poſſeſt 

| Of dear remembrance, bleſſing ſtill and bleſt! 
Till age and death ſhall gently call thee hence, 
(Sure fate of ev ry mortal excellence!) 
Farewel! and joys ſucceſſive ever fpring 

| To thee, to thine, the people, and the king! 

Thus he; then parting prints the ſandy ſhore 

To the fair port: a herald march'd before, 

Sent by Alcinous: of Arete's train 

Three choſen maids attend him to the main; 

This does a tunic and white veſt convey, 

A various caſket that, of rich inlay, 

And bread and wine the third. The chearful mates 

Safe in the hollow deck difpoſe the cates : | 
| Beneath 


NOT E 8. 


* The ſimile which Homer chuſes is drawn from 
low life, but very happily ſets off the impatience of 
Uſes: it is familiar, but expreſſive, It was very 
neceſſary to dwell upon this impatience of Uly/es to 
return: it would have been abſurd to have repre- 
ſented him cool, or even moderately warm upon 
this occaſion ; he had refuſed immortality through 
the love of his country; it is now in his power to 
return to.it; he ought therefore conſiſtently with 
his former character to be drawn with. the utmoſt 
earneſtneſs of foul, and every moment muſt appear 
| tedious that keeps him from it; it ſhews therefore 

the judgment of Hamer to deſcribe him in this 
manner, and not to paſs it over curſorily, but 
force it upon the notice of the reader, by inſiſt- 
ing upon it ſomewhat largely, and illuſtrating it by 
a proper ſimilitude, to fix it more ſtrongly upon 
our memory. 5 


— 


N. OTE S. 

This is a pious and inſtructive ſentence, and 

teaches, that though riches were heaped upon us 
with the greateſt abundance and ſuperfluity, yet un- 
leſs heaven adds it's benediction, they will prove but 
at beſt a burden and calamity. 
I lt may be aſked why 272 addreſſes his words 
to the geen rather than the king; the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe ſhe was his patroneſs, and had firſt received him 
with hoſpitality, as appears from the 7th book of 
| the Odyſſey. Ulyſſes makes a libation to the Gods, 
and preſents the bow] to the queen: this was the 
| pious practice of antiquity upon all ſolemn occa- 
ſions: - Uly//es here does it, becauſe he is to under- 
take a voyage, and it implies a prayer fos the proſ- 
perity it. The reaſon why he preſents the 
bowl to the queen is, that ſhe may firit drink ous 
| . it, for ſo the word. properly and originally ſigni- 
| 28. 2 
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Beneath the ſeats, ſoft painted robes they ſpread, 

With linen cover'd, for the hero's bed. 

He climb'd the lofty ſtern ; then gently preſt 

The ſwelling couch, and lay compos'd to reſt. 
Now plac'd in order, the Pheaczan train 

Their cables loſe, and launch into the main: 

At once they bend, and ſtrike their equal oars, 

And leave the linking hills, and _—— ſhores. 

While on the deck the chief in ſilence hes, 

And pleaſing ſlumbers ſteal upon his eyes. 

As fiery courſers in the rapid race“ 

Urg'd by fierce drivers thro' the duſty ſpace, 

Tots their high heads, and ſcour along the plain; 

So mounts the bounding veſſel o'er the main, 

Back to the ſtern the parted billows flow, 

And the black ocean aer and roars below. 
Thus with ſpread ſails the winged gally flies; 

Leſs ſwift an eagle cuts the liquid ſkies : 

Divine Des was her ſacred load, 

A man, in wiſdom equal to a God ! 


— — 


—_ 


| NOTE S. 

* The poet introduces two ſimilitudes to repre- 
ſent the ſailing of the Phæacian veſſel: the former 
deſcribes the motion of it, as it bounds and riſes 
over the waves, like horſes toſſing their heads in a 
race; and alſo the ſteddineſs of it, in that it fails 
with as much firmneſs over the billows, as horſes 
tread upon the ground, The latter compariſon is 
folely to ſhew the ſwiftneſs of the veſſel. We may 
here further obſerve the judgment of Hamer in 
ſpeaking of every perſon in his particular character. 
When a vain. glorious Pheactan deſcribed the ſail- 
ing of his own veſlels, they were ſwift as thought, 
and endued with reaſon; when Homer ſpeaks in his 
own perſon to his readers, N ſaid only to be 
as ſwift aa hawks or horſes: Homer ſpeaks like a 
poet, with ſome degree of amplification, but not 
with ſo much hyperbole as Alcinous. No people 
fpeak fo fondly as ſailors of their own ſhips to this 
day, and particularly are ſtill apt to talk of them as 
of living creatures. 

+ From this paſſage we may gather, that Ithaca 
is eliſtant from S or Phæacia no faither than a 
velfel ſails in the compaſs of one night; and this 
agrees with the real diſtance between thoſe. iſlands; 
an inflance that Homer was well acquainted with 


geography. This is the morning of the thirty-fiſth 
day. 


} Phorcys was the ſon of Pontus and Terra, ac- 
cording to H.ſiad's genealogy of the Gods; this 


haven is ſaid to be ſacred to that Deity, becauſe he 
had a temple near it, from whence it received it's 


appellation. 


The whole voyage of Ulyſſes to his 


Much danger, long and mighty toils he bore, 

In ſtorms by ſea, and combats on the ſhore; 

All which ſoft ſleep now baniſh'd from his breaſt, 
Wrapt in a pleaſing, deep, and death-like reſt. | 

But when the morning ſtar with early ray + 

Flam'd in the front of heav'n, and promis'd day ; 
Like diſtant clouds the mariner defcries 
Fair [thaca's emerging hills ariſe. 

Far from the town a ſpacious port appears, 4 


I Sacred to Phorcys power, whole name it bears: 


Lwo craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaring wind's tempeſtuous rage reſtrain; 
Within, thewwaves in ſofter murmurs glide, 
And ſhips ſecure without their haulſers ride. 
High at the head a branching olive grows, 
And crowns the pointed cliffs with thady boughs. 
Beneath, a gloomy ꝑ rotto's cool receſs $ | 
Delights the Nereids of the neighb'ring ſeas; 
Where bowls and urns were form'd of living ſtone, 
And maſſy beams in native marble ſhone ; 

On 


| NOTE 8. | 
country, and indeed the whole Odyſſey, has been 
turned into allegory; which we will lay before the 
reader as an inſtance of great induſtry and ſtrong 
imagination. Ulyſſes is in ſearch of true felicity, . 
the In and Penelope of Homer: he runs through 
many difhculties and dangers ; this ſhews that hap- 
pineſs is not to be attained without labour and af- 
flictions. He has ſeveral companions, who- perith 
by their vices, and he alone eſcapes by the aſſiſ- 
tance of the Pheacians, and is tranſported in his 
ſleep to his country; that is, the Pheactans, whoſe 
name implies blackneſs, are the mourners at his 
death, and attend him to his grave: the {hip is 
his grave, which is afterwards turned into a rock ; 
| which repreſents his monumental marble ; his {leep - 
means death, through which alone man arrives at 
eternal felicity. 

$ Pearphyry is of 28 that the cave means the 
world; it is called gloomy, but agreeable, becauſe 


— 


it was made out of darkneſs, and afterwards ſet in 


this agreeable order by the hand of the Deity. It 
is conſecrated to the nymphs; that is, it is deſtined 
to the habitation of ſp:;ritual ſubſtances united to the 


| body : the bowls and urns of living (tone, are the 


body. which are formed out of the earth; tie bees 
that make their honey in the cave are the [uls of 
men, which perform all their operations in the 
' body, and animate it; the beams on which the 
nymphs roll their webs, are the bones over which? 
the admirable.embroidery of nerves, veins, and ar- 
teries are ſpread; the fountains which water the 
cave are the ſeas, rivers, and lakes that water the 
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world ; 
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On which the labours of the nymphs were roll'd, - 
Their webs divine of purple mix'd with gold. 
Within the cave, the cluſt ring bees attend 

Their waxen works, or from the roof depend. 
Perpetual waters o'er the pavement glide; 

Two tnarble doors unfold on either ide; 


—_——— had 


1 


Sacred the ſouth, by which the Gods deſcend, * 
But mortals enter at the northern end. Wm. 
Thither they bent, and haul'd their fhip to land, 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand) | 
Uly/Jes fleeping on his couch they bore, 
And gently plac'd him on the rocky ſhore t , 
His 


| N OT E s. 
world; and the two 

the northern the ſouls deſcend from heaven to ani- 
mate the body, through the ſouthern they aſcend to 
heaven, after they are ſeparated from the body by 


death. But we confeſs we ſhould rather chuſe to 


underſtand the deſcription poetically, believing that 
Homer never dreamed of theſe matters, though the 
e in which he flouriſhed was addicted to allegory. 


A 
How often do painters draw from the imagination 


only, merely 'to pleaſe the eye? And why might 
not Homer write after it, eſpecially in this place 
where he manifeſtly indulges his "Ar while he 
brings his hero to the firſt dawning of happineſs? 
He has long dwelt upon a ſeries of horrors, and his 
imagination being tired with the melancholy ſtory, 
it is not impoſſible but his ſprrit might be enliven- 
ed with the fubjeQ-while he wrote, and this might 
lead him to indulge his fancy in a wonderful, and 
perhaps fabulous deſcription. In ſhort, we ſhould 
much rather chuſe to believe that the memory of 
the things to which he alludes in the deſcription of 
the cave is loſt, than credit ſuch a laboured and diſ- 
tant allegory. 

"Fe — been already obſerved, that the At his- 

ans held an annual ſacrifice of twelve days to the 

Gods; all that time they carried their images in 
proceſſion, and placed them at their ſeſtivals, and 
for this reaſon the Gods were ſaid to feaſt with the 
Athispians ; that is, they were preſent with them by 
their ſtatues : thus alſo Themis was ſaid to form or 
diſſolve aſſemblies, becauſe they carried her image 
to the aſſemblies when they were convened, and 
when they were broken up they carried it away. 
This port was ſacred to Phoreys, becauſe he has a 
temple by it: it may not then be impoſſible, but 
that this temple having two doers, they might ca 
the ſtatues of the Gods in their proceſſions eng 
the ſouthern gate, which might be conſecrated to 
this uſe only, and the populace be forbid to enter 
by it : for that reaſon-the Deities were ſaid to enter, 
namely, by their images. As the other gate being 
allotted to common uſe, was faid to be the paſſage 
for mortals. 

+ There appears at firſt ſight ſomething of an 
abſurdity in thus expoſing Ulyſſes afleep on the ſhores 


| 
gates, are the two poles; through 


tn. AMA. 
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by the Pheacians. Homer however was not aſham- 
ed of that abſurdity, but not being able to omit it, 
he uſed it to give probability to the ſucceedin 
ſtory: it was neceſſary for 8 to land alone, in 
order to his concealment; if he had been diſcover- 
ed, the ſuitors would immediately have deſtroyed 


him, if not as the real Uly/es, yet under the pretext 


of his being an impoſtor; they would then have 
ſeized his dominions, and married Penelope : now if 
he had been waked, the Phæaciant would have been 
obliged to have attended him, which he could not 
have denied with decency, nor accepted with ſafety : 
Homer therefore had no other way left to unravel his 
table happily : but he knows -what was abſurd in 
this method, and uſes means to hide it; he laviſhes - 
out all his wit and addreſs, and lays together ſuch 
an abundance of admirable-poetry, that the mind of 
the reader is ſo inchanted, that he,perceives not the 
defect; he is like Uly/es lulled aſleep, and knows no 
more than the hero, how he comes there. That 
great poet firſt deſcribes the ceremony of . 
taking leave of Alcinous, and his queen Arete; then 
he ſets off the ſwiftneſs of the veſſel by two beauti- 
ful compariſons; he deſcribes the haven with great 
exactneſs, and adds to it the deſcription of the cave 
of the nymphs ; this laſt aſtoniſhes the reader, and 
he is ſo intent upon it, that he has not attention to 
conſider the abſurdity in the manner of Uly/es's land- 
ing: in this moment when he perceives the mind 
of the reader as it were intoxicated with theſe beau- 
ties, he ſteals Ulyſſes on ſhore, and diſmiſſes the 
Pheacians ; all this takes up but eight verſes, And 
then leſt the reader ſhould reflect upon it, he immedi- 
ately introduces the Deities, and gives us a dialogue 
between Jupiter and Neptune. This keeps up fi 
our wonder, and our reaſon has not time to delibe- 
rate; and when the dialogue is ended, a ſecond 


wonder ſucceeds, the bark is transformed into a 


rock: this is done in the fight of the Pheacians, by 
which method the poet carries us a while from the 
conſideration of Uly/es, by removing the ſcene to a 
diſtant iſland; there he detains us till we may be 
ſuppoſed to have. forgot. the paſt abſurdities, by re- 
lating the aſtoniſhment of Alcinous at the fight of 
the prodigy, and his offering up to Neptune, to ap- 

| peaſe 
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His treaſures next, Alcinous' gifts, they laid 

In the wide olive's unfrequented ſhade, | 

Secure from theft: then launch'd the bark again# 

Reſum'd their oars, and meaſur'd back the main. 
Nor yet forgot old Ocean's dread Supreme 

The vengeance vow'd for eyeleſs Polypheme. 

Before the throne of mighty Zove he ſtood; 

And ſought the ſecret counſels of the God. 


82 

| Shall then no more, O Sire of Gods! be mine 
The rights and honours of a pow'r divine? 

Scorn'd ev'n by man, and (oh ſevere diſgrace) 
By ſoft Pheactans, my degen'rate race! 
Againſt yon deſtin'd head in vain I ſwore, 
And menac'd vengeance, ere he reach'd h's ſhore; 
To reach his natal ſhore was thy decree ; 
Mild I obey'd, for who ſhall war with thee ? | 
Beho!l4 


7— 
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NOTES. 
2 his anger, a ſacrifice of twelve bulls. Then 

e returns to Ulyſſes, who now wakes, and not know- 
ing the place where he was, {becauſe Minerva made 
all-things appear in a diſguiſed view) he complains 
of his misfortunes, and accuſes the Pheacians of in- 
fidelity; at length Minerua comes to him in the 
ſhape of a young ſhepherd, c. Thus this abſur- 
dity, which appears in the fable when examined 
alone, is hidden by the beauties that ſurround it; 
this paſſage is more adorned with fiction, and more 
wrought up with a variety of poetical ornaments 
than moſt other places of the Ody/ey. From hence 
Ariftutle makes an excellent obſervation. All efforts 


imaginable ought to be made to form the fable right- 


ly from the — but if it ſo happen that ſome 
places muſt neceſſarily appear abſurd, they muſt be 
admitted, eſpecially if they contribute to render the 


reſt more probable; but the poet ought to reſerve all 


the ornaments of diction for theſe weak parts: the 
places that have either ſhining ſentiments or man- 
ners have no occaſion for thein, a dazzling expreſſion 
rather damages them, and ſerves only to eclipſe their 


beauty. | 

ot This voluntary and unexpected return of the 
Pheacians, and their landing Ces in his fleep, may 
ſeem as unaccountable on the part of the Pheactans, 
as of Ulyſſes. But that the Phæacians ſhould fly 
away in {ſecret is no wonder: Che, had through 
the whole courſe of the eleventh book, (particularly 
by the mouth of the prophet Tirgſias) told the 
. that the ſuitors plotted his deſtruction ; 
and therefore the mariners might zer reaſonably be 
apprehenſive that the ſuitors would uſe any perſon as 


enemies, who ſhould contribute to reſtore Ulyſſes to 


his country. It was therefore neceſſary that they 
ſhould ſail away without any ſtay upon the [thacan 
ſhores. This is the reaſon why they made this voy- 
age by night; namely, to avoid diſcovery; and it 
Was as neceſſary to return immediately, that is, juſt 
at the appearance of day, before people were abroad, 
that they might eſcape . obſervation. Beſides, the 
 Pheacians were an unwarlike nation, and therefore 


they were afraid to teach any perſons the way to 
their own. country, by diſcovering the courſe of na- 


— — 


NOTES. 
vigation to it; for this reaſon they began their voy- 
age to Ithaca by night, land Uyſes without waking 
him, and return at the appearance of day-light, that 
they might not ſhew what courſe was to be ſteered 
to come to the Pheacian ſhores. —T here is a tradi- 
tion among the Tuſcans, that Ulyſſes was naturally 
drowſy, and a perſon that could not eaſily be con- 
verſed with, by reaſon of that fleepy diſpoſition. But 
perhaps this might be only artful in a man of ſo 
great wiſdom, and fo great diſguiſe or d. ſſimu'a ion; 
he was flow to give anſwers, when he had no mind 
to give any at all: though indeed it muſt be con- 
feſſed that this tradition is countenanced by his be- 
haviour in the Oxyfſey, or rather may be only a ſtory 
formed from it: his greateſt calamities riſe from his 
feeping : when he was ready to land upon his own 
country by the favour of Azlus, he fell aſleep, and 
his companions let looſe a wind that bears him from 
it: he is aſſeep while they kill the oxen of Apollo, 


and here he ſleeps while he is landed upon his own 
country. It might perhaps be this conduct in Homer, 
that gave Horace the hint to ſay, 

Altguands bonus dormitat Homerus : 
unplying, that when Homer was at a loſs to bring 
any difficult matter to an iſſue, he immediately laid 
his hero «ſleep, and this ſalved all the difficulty; as in 
the above mentioned inſtances. Plutarch is of opi- 
nion that this /eep of Uſyſes was feigned ; and that 
he made uſe ot the pretence of a nul infirmity, to 
conceal the ſtreigths he was in at that tame in his 
thoughts; being aſhamed to diſmiſs the Pheactians 
without entertainment and gifts of hoſpitality, and 
afraid of being diſcovered by the ſuitors, if he enter- 
tained ſuch a multitude: therefore to avoid both theſe 
difficulties, he feigned a ſlecp while they land him, 
till they ſail away. We will only add, that there 
might be a natural reaſon for the ſleep of CHs 
we are to remember that this is a voyage in the. 
night, the ſeaſon of repoſe: and his ſpirits having 
been long agitated and fatigued by his calamities, 
might upon his peace of mind at the return to 
his country, ſettle into a deep calmneſs and tranquil- 


lity, and fo fink into a deep ſleep. 
0 
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Bchold him landed, careleſs and aſleep, 
From all th' eluded dangers of the deep! © * 
Lo where he lies, amidit a {hining ſtore 

Of braſs, rich garments, and reſulgent ore: 
And bears triumphant to his native He 

A prize more worth than [:9n's noble fpoil. 

To whom the Father of th' immortal powers, 
Who ſwells the clouds, and gladdens earth with 

ſhow'rs. 

Can mighty Neptune thus of man complain ! 
Neptune, tremendons o'er the boundleſs main! 
Rever'd and awful ev'n in heav'n's abodes, 

Ancient and great! a God above the Gods! 

If that low race ofend thy pow'r divine, 

Weak, daring creatures!) is not vengeance thine ? 
Zo then, the guilty at thy wilt chaſtife. 

He ſaid: the Shaker of the earth replies. 

This then I doom ; to fix the gallant ſhip* 

A mack of vengeance on the fable deep: 

To warn the thoughtleſfs ſelf-confiding train, 

No more unlicens'd thus to brave the main. 

Full in their port a ſhady hill ſhall riſe, 

If ſuch thy will. We will it, Juve replies. 
Ev*n when with tranſport black*ning all the ſtrand, 
"The ſwarming people hail their ſhip to land, 

Fix her for-ever, a memorial tone : 

Still let her feem to fail, and ſeem alone; 

'The trembling clouds ſhall ſee the ſudden ſhade 

Of whelming mountains overhang their head ! 

With that, the God, whoſe earthquakes rock the 
ground, 

Fierce to Pheacia croſsd the vaſt profound. 

Swift as a ſwallow ſweeps the liquid way, 

The winged pinnace ſhot along the ſea, 

The God arreſts her with a ſudden ſtroke, 

And roots her down, an everlaſting rock. 

Aghaſt rhe Scherians ſtand in deep 13 

All preis to ſpeak, all queſtion with their eyes. 

W hat hands unſeen the rapid bark reſtrain! 

And yet it ſwims, or ſeems to ſwim, the main! 
Thus they, unconſcious of the deed divine : 

Till great Alcincus riſing own'd the ſign. 


1. Behold the long-predeſtin'd day! (he cries) 


Oh certain faith of ancient prophecies |! 
Theſe cars have heard my royal fire diſcloſe 
A dreadful ſtory, big with future woes; | 
How mov'd with'wrath that careleſs we convey 
Promiſcuousev'ry gueſt to ev'ry bay, 
Stern Neptune nee; and how by his command 
Firm rooted in the furge a ſhip ſhould ſtand ; 
( monument of wrath) and mound on mound 
hould hide our walls, or whelm beneath the ground. 
The Fates have follow'd as declar'd the Seer. 
Be humbled, nations! and your monarch hear. 
No more unlicens'd brave the deeps, no more 
With ev'ry ſtranger paſs from ſhore to ſhore ; 
On angry Neptune now for mercy call : * 
To his high name let twelve black oxen fall. 
So may the God reverſe his purpos'd will, 
Nor oer our city hang the dreadful hill. | 
The monarch ſpoke : they trembled and obey'd, 
Forth on the ſands the victim oxen led : 
The gather'd tribes before the altars ſtand, 
And chiefs and rulers a majeſtic band. 
The King of Ocean all the tribes implore ; 
The blazing altars redden all the ſhore. 
Meanwhile Mes in his country lay, 
Releasꝰd ſrom ſteep, and round him might ſurvey f 
The ſolitary ſhore, and rolling ſea. 4 
Yet had his mind thro” tedious abſence loſt 
The dear remembrance of his native coaſt, 
Beſides Minerva to ſecure her care, 
Diffus'd around a veil of thicken'd air :* 
For ſo the Gods ordain'd to keep unſeen 
His royal perſon from his friends and queen ; 
Till the proud ſuitors for their crimes afford 
An ample vengeance to their injur'd lord. 
Now all the land another proſpe& bore, 
Another port appear'd, another ſhire, 
And long-continu'd ways, and winding floods, 
And 1 mountains, crown'd with unknown 
woods. 
Penſive and flow, with ſudden grief oppreſt, 
The king aroſe, and beat his careful breaſt, 


E Caft 


N O© T E's. 

* Some are of opinion, that this is a phyſical al- 
legory, and that Hamer delivers the opinion of the 
ancients concerning the tranſmutation of one ſpecies 
into another, as wood into ftone, by water, that is, 
by Neptune the God of it. But perhaps this is only 
one of thoſe marvellous fictions written after the 
taſte of antiquity, which delighted in wonders, and 
which the nature of epic poetry allows. 

The meaning of this whole paſſage is probably 
no more than that Ces by his long abſence had for- 
got the face of his own country; the woods by 


| NOTE 8. 

almoſt twenty years growth had a different appear- 
ance ; and the public roads were altered by ſo great 
a length of time. How then ſhould Ces come to 
the knowledge of the place ? He goes to a ſhepherd, 
and by telling him a plauſible ſtory draws it fr-m 
him. This artifice is the Minerva that gives hirn 
information. By the ver! of thieten'd air is meant, 
that Hes, to accompliſh his re-eſtabliſhment, took 
upon him a diſguiſe, and concealed himſelf from the 


Hhacens ; and this too being the dictate of wiſdom, 
Homer aſeribes it to Pallas. 
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Caſt a long look o'er all the coaſt and main, 

And ſought, around, his native realm in'vain ; 

Then with erected eyes ſtood fix'din woe, 

And as he ſpoke, the tears began to flow. 
Ye Gods! (he cry'd) upon what barren coaſt, 

In what new region is Ulyſſes toſt? 

Poſſeſs'd by wild barbarians, fierce in arms? 

Or men, whole boſom tender pity warms? 

Where ſhall this treaſure now in ſafety lie? 

And whither, whither it's fad owner fly? 

Ah why did I Alen grace imploze ? | * 

Ah why forſake Pheacu's happy fliore? - 
Some juſter prince perhaps had entertain'd, 

And ſafe 1eſtor'd me to my native land. 

Is this the promis'd, long expected coaſt, 

And this the faith Pheacta's rulers boaſt ? 

O righteous Gods ! of all the great, how few 

Are juſt to heav'n, and to their promiſe true 

But he, the Pow'r to whoſe all- ſeeing eyes 

The deeds of men appear without diſguiſe, 

Tis his alone t avenge kN, I bear; 

For ſtill th* oppreſs'd are his peculiar care. 


To count theſe preſents, and from thence to prove 


Their faith, is mine: the reſt belongs to 7ove. 
Then on the ſands he rang'd his wealthy ſtore, 
The gold, the veſts, the tripods, number'd o'er; “ 

All: theſe he found, but {till in error loſt 
Diſconſolate he wanders on the coaſt, 

Sighs for his country, and laments again 

Jo the deaf rocks, and hoarſe-refounding main. 


| The bounding goats and friſking heifers rove : 


— 
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| When 161 the guardian Goddeſs of the wiſe, 


| Celeſtial Pallas, ſtood before his eyes; 
| In ſhow a youthful ſwain, of form divine, 


- | Who ſeem id deſcended from ſome princely line. 


A graceful robe her ſlender body dreſt, 

Around her ſhoulders flew the waving veſt, 
Her decent hand a ſhining javelin bore, 

And painted ſandals on her feet ſhe wore. 

To whom the king: Whoe'er of human race 


" | Thou art, that wander'ſt in this deſart place 


With joy to thee, as to ſome God, I bend, 

To thee my treaſures and myſelf commend. 

O tell a'wretch in exile doom'd to ſtray, 

What air Þ breathe, what country I ſurvey ? 

The fruitful continent's extremeſt hound, 

Or ſome fair ifle which Neptune's arms ſurround ? 
From what far clime (ſaid ſhe) remote from fame, 

Arriv'ſt thou here a ſtranger to our name? | 1 

Thou ſeeſt an iſland, not to thoſe unknown 

Whoſe hills are brighten'd by the riſing ſun, 

Nor thoſe that plac d beneath his utmoſt reign 

Behold him inkin in the weſtern main. 

The rugged ſoil allows no level ſpace 

For flying chariots or the rapid race ; 

Vet not ungtateful to the peaſant's pain, 

Suffices fulneſs to the fwellin grains 

The loaded trees their various fruits produee, 

And cluſt'ring grapes afford a gen'rous juice: + 


Woods crown our mountains, and in ev'ry grove 


Soft 


: 
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FAY, + N OT ES. 
The conduct of Ulyſſes in numbe i g his effects, 
has been cenſured by ſome critics as avaritious. But 


this is not the caſe: he counts his goods merely to 


pr we the fidelity of the Phæaciaus, and to gather 
From it, whether they had landed him upon his 
own country; for it was not probable that they 
would expoſe him in a ſtrange region, and leave his 
goods untouched, and by conſequence reap no ad- 
vantage from their diſhoneſty: this therefore was a 
proper teſt, from which to diſcover, if he was in his 
own country, and he deferved commegdation for his 
wiſdom in that action. 

+ Nothing is more Bhtorious 


chagy that an epic 
writer ought to give 1mpeſtance and g 


ndeur to his 


—_ CO 


action as much as poſſible In every tircumiſtance ; * 


here the poet takes an opportunity to ſet the coun- 
try of Uſe in the moſt advantageous light, and 
ſhews that it was a prize worth the conteſt, and all 
the labour which Chee beſtows to _ it. 
Ulyſſes was not king of 1thaca alone, but of Zacyn- 
thus, and Cephalema, and the neighbouring iſlands. 
In8 appears from the ſecond book of the Iliad, 
3 . 30. N ü 


of 
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| NOTES. | 
where he leads his ſubjects to the wars of Troy, It 
is true, that Ithaca contains little more than fifty 
miles in circuit, now called Val de compare ; Cepha- 
lenia is larger, and is one hundred and ſixty miles in 
circumference : | Zacynthus, now Zant, is in circuit 
about ſixty miles, unſpeakably frunful, fays Sandy, 
producing the beſt oil in the world, and excellent 
ſtrong wines; but the chief riches in the iſland con- 
ſiſt in corinths, which the inhabitants of Zant have 
in fuch quantities, that, they know not what to do 
with them ; for beſides private gains, amounting to 
fifteen hundred thouſand zechins, they yearly pay 
forty-eight thouſand dollars for cuſtoms and other 
duties. It is impoſſible ſo little a portion of earth 
ſhould be more beneficial. . This obfervation is ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew the value of Ulyſſes's dominions, and 
that the ſubject of the Odyſſey is not trivial and un- 
important; it is likewiſe of uſe to canvince us, that 
the domeſtic cares and concerns of Telemachus pro- 
ceeded not from meannefs, but from the manners 
of the age; when pomp and luxury had not yet 


found countenance from princes ; and that when we 
| | Ye ſiee 
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Soft rains and kindly dews refreſh the field. 
And riſing ſprings eternal verdure yield. | 
Ev'n to thoſe ſhores is Ithaca renown'd,* 

Where Troy's majeſtic ruins ſtrow the ground. 
At this, the chief with tranſport was poſſeſt, 
His panting heart exulted in his breaſt ; 

Yet well diſſembling his untimely joys, | 
And vei'ing truth in plauſible diſguiſe, 

Thus, with an air ſincere, in fiction bold, 

His ready tale th' inventive hero told. 

Oft have I heard in Crete, this iſland's name; 
For 'twas from Crete my native ſoil I came, 
Self-baniſh'd thence. I fail'd before the wind, 
And left my children and my friends behind. 
From fierce [domeneus* revenge I flew,t 
Whoſe ſon, the ſwift Och, I flew : 
of ith brutal force he ſeiz'd my Tyujan prey, 
Due to the toils of many a bloody day) 

Unſeen I *ſcap'd ; and favour'd by the night 
In a Phænician veſſel took my flight, 
For Pyle or Elis bound: but tempeſts toſt, 
And raging billows drove us on your coalt. 
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| Artful in ſpeech, in action, and in mind! 
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In dead of night an unknown you we gain d. 
Spent with fatigue, and ſlept ſecure on land. 
But ere the roſy morn renew'd the day, * 
While in th' embrace of pleaſing ſleep I lay, 
Sudden, invited by auſpicious gales, | 
They land my goods, and hoiſt their flying ſails. 
Abandon'd here, my fortune I deplore, | 
pleſs exile on à foreign ſhorme. 
Thus while he ſpoke, the blue- ey'd maid began 
With pleaſing ſmiles to view the god- like man: 
Then chang'd her form ; and now, divinely 
| bright, | 
{wp hear? uly daughter ſtood confeſs'd to ſight. 
ike a fair virgin in her beauty's bloom, 
Skill'd in th' illuſtrious labours of the loom. 
O ſtill the ſame Les! ſhe rejoin'd, 
In uſeful craft ſucceſsfully refin'd ! 


E 
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Suffic'd it not, that thy long labours paſt 
Secure thou ſeeſt thy native ſhore at laſt ? 
But this to me? who, like thyſelf, excel { 
In arts of counſel, and diſſembling well. 


To - 


NOTE S. 
ſee Eumæus, who has the charge of Ulyſes's hogs, | 
we are not to ſuppoſe him a perſon of low rank and 
fortunes, but an officer of ſtate and truſt : the riches 
of thoſe ages conſiſting in flocks and herds, in ſwine 
and oxen, | 

Nothing can more raiſe our eſteem of the judg- 
ment of Homer, than ſuch {trockes of art. Here 4 | 
introduces Minerva to let Ulyſſes into the knowledge 
of his country. How does ſhe do this? She ra- 
phic ally deſcribes it to him; ſo that he muſt almoſt 

— it by the deſcription: but ſtill ſhe ſuppreſſes 

the name, and this keeps him in a pleaſing ſuſ- 
pence ; he attends to every ſyllable to hear her name 
[thaca, which ſhe ſtill defers, to continue his doubts 
and hopes, and at laſt in the very cloſe of her ſpeech 
ſhe indirectly mentions. it. This diſcovery in our 
judgment is carried on with great addreſs, and can- 
not fail of awakening the curioſity of the reader; 
and we wonder how it could eſcape the obſervation 
of all the "commentators upon the Odyſſey. 
If the death of Orfilechus was a ſtory that made 
a noiſe in the world about that time, it was ve 
- artful in Uh/ſes to make uſe of it, to gain credit 
with this _— [thacan ; for he relating the fact 
truly, might juſtly be believed to ſpeak truly when 
he named himſelf the author of it, and conſequent! 
avoid all ſufpicion of being Ulyſſes. It is obſervable 
that Ulyſſes is very circumſtantial in his ſtory, he re- 
lates the time, the place, the manner, and the reaſon 
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N ON E S. 
ſtory a greater air of truth; for it ſeems almoſt im- 
poſſible that ſo many circumſtances could be in- 
vented in a moment, and ſo well laid together as 
not to diſcover their own falſity: What he ſays 
concerning the Phæaciam leaving his effects entire 
without any damage, is not ſpoken in vain: he ex- 
tolls the fidelity of the Phæaciant, as an example to 
be imitated by this ſeeming Ithacenſian, and makes 
it an argument that he ſhould practiſe the ſame-in- 
tegrity, in not offering violence or fraud to his effects 
or perſon. It is true, the manner of the death of 
Orfilachus is liable to ſome objection, as it was exe- 
cuted clandeſtinely, and not heroically, as might be 
expected from the valour of Uly/es : but if it was 
truth that Orſilachus was killed in that manner, 
Lhhſſes could not falſify the ſtory: but in reality he 
is no way concerned in it; for he ſpeaks in the cha- 
racter of a Cretan, not in the perſon of Ulyſſes. 
} It has been objected againſt Homer, that he 
gives a degree of diſſimulation to his hero, unworth 
of a brave man, and an ingenuous diſpoſition. Here 
we have a full vindication of Les, from the mouth 
of the Goddeſs of Wiſdom ; he uſes only a prudent 
diſſimulation; he is maſter of u great preſence of mind; 
that is, upon every emergency be finds an imme- 
diate reſource to extricate himſelf from it. If his 
diſſimulation had been vicious, it would have been 
an abſurdity to have introduced Minerva praiſi 


of his killing Orfilechus ; this is done to give the 


— 
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n 
and recommending it; on the contrary, all dif; viſe 
which conſiſts with innocence and prudence, is ſo 
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To me, whoſe wit exceeds the pow'rs divine, 
No leſs than mortals are ſurpals'd by thine, ,. 
K now'ſl-thou not me? who made thy life my care, 
'Thro' ten years wand'ring, and thro" ten years War! 
Who taught thee arts, Alcinaus to perſuade, 

Jo raiſe Fis wonder, and engage his aid? 

And now appear, thy treaſures to protect, 1 
Conceal thy perſon, thy deſigns direct, oo 
And tell what more thou muſt from fate expect/ J | 


- wt 


ODD. os - 


The more ſhall Pallas aid thy juſt deſires, 


Domeſtic. wees far heavier to be borne ! 

The pride of tools, and ſlaves inſulting ſcorn. | 

But thou be filent, nor reveal thy ſtate; 

Yield ta.the force of unrelifted fate, 

And bear unmov'd the wrongs of baſe mankind, 

Thelaſt, and hardeſt, conqueſt of the mind, | 
Goddeſs of Wiſdom! 1thacus replies, | 

He who diſeems.thee mult be truly wiſe, | 

So ſeldom yiew'd, and ever in diſguiſe! | 

When the, bold Argrives led their warring pow'rs, 

Againſt proud 1/ion's well detended towers; 

Alles was thy care, celeſtial maid!. . |. 

Grac'd with thy ſight and favour d with thy aid. 

But when the Tran piles in aſhes. la, 

And bound for Greece we plough'd the wat'ry way; 

Our fleet diſpers'd and driv'n — coaſt to coaſt, 

"Thy ſacred preſence from that hour I loſt: 

Till I beheld:thy radiant form once more, 

And heard thy counſels on Pheacia's ſhore. 

But, by th“ almighty author of thy race, 

Tell me, oh tell, is this my native place? * 

For much I fear, long tracts of land and ſea 

Divide this coaſt from diſtant /thaca ;., | 

The {ſweet deſuſion kindly you impole, 4 

To ſooth my hopes, and mitigate my woes. 

Thus he. Ihe blue ey'd Goddeſs thus replies. 

How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wife! | 
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The king wit 
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Who, vers'd in fortune, fear the flatt'ring ſhow 
And taite not half the bliſs the Gods ballave: | 


Ls i. EXP? - 


And guard the wiſdom which herſelf inſpires. 
Others, long abſent from their native place, 
Strait ſeek their home, and fly with eager pace 
To their wives arms, and children's dear em- 

E | 
Not thus [ly/es:.. he decrees to prove 


His ſubjeds faith, and queen's ſuſpected love; 


Who mourn'd her lord twice ten revolving years, 
And waſtes the days in grief, the nights in tears. 
But Pallas knew (thy friends and navy loſt,) | 
Once more twas giy'n thee to behold thy coaſt: 
Yet how could I with adverſe fate engage, | 
And mighty Neptune's unrelenting rage: 
Now lift thy longing eyes, while I reſtore 
The pleaſing proſpect of thy native ſhore. 
Behold the port = 3 Phorcys! fenc'd around 
With rocky mountains, and with olives crown'd. 
Behold the gloomy grot ! whoſe cool receſs 
Delights the Nereids of the neigbb'ring ſeas : 
Whoſe now-negleQted altars, in thy reign, 
Bluſh'd with the blood of ſheep and oxen ſlain. 
Behold ! where Neritus the clouds divides, 
And makes the waving foreſts on his ſides. 

So ſpake the Goddels, and the proſpect clear'd, 
The miſts pen and all the coaſt appear'd. 

joy confeſs'd his place of birth, 

And on his knees ſalutes his mother earth : 


| Then with his ſuppliant hands upheld in air, 


Thus to the ſea-green ſiſters ſends his pray'r. 
All hail! ye virgin daughters of the main! 
Ye ſtreams, beyond my hopes beheld again! 
To you once more your own Ulyſſes bows; 
Attend his tranſports, and receive his vows ! 
Tf 
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far from being mean, that it is really a praiſe to a 
perſon who-ules it. We ſpeak not of common life, 
or as if men ſhould always act under a maſk, and in 
diſguiſe; that indeed betrays deſign and inſincerity: 
we only recommend it as an inftance how men 
ſhould behave in the article of danger, when it is as 
reputable to elude an enemy as to defeat one, This 
is the character of Mes, who-ules; only ſuch ar- 
tifice as is ſuggeſted by wiſdom, ſuch as turns to 
his benefit in all extremities, ſuch as Aine du may 
boaſt to practiſe without a rival among the Gods, as 
much as Uly/ſes among mankind; In ſhort, this 
diſſimulation n war may be called ſtratagem and 
conduct, in other exigengies addreſs and dexterity; 
nor is CH es criminal, but artful. | 


— 
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7 NOTE 8. 
Miles ſhould not believe Minerva, who had already 
aſſured him that he was landed in his own country : 
but two anſwers may be given to this objection, and 
his. doubts may be aſcribed to his having loſt the 
knowledge of it through his long abſence, for that 
is the veil which is caſt before his eyes; or to the 
nature of man in general, who when he defircs any 
thing vehemently ſcarce believes himſelf in the pot. 
ſeflion of it, even while he poiſeſſes it. Nothing is 
more frequent than ſuch expreſſions upon the thea- 
tre, and in the tranſport of an unexpected happi- 


neſs, we are apt to think it a deluſion , from hence 


It may appear ſomewhat extraordinary that 


the fears of Ulyſſes ariſe, and they are to be imputed 
to his vehement love of his country, not to his un- 
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If Fove prolong my days, and Pallas crown 
'The growing virtues of my youthful ſon, 
To you {hall rites divine be ag? wary 
And grateful off'rings on your altars laid. 

Then thus Minerva. . that anxious breaſt 
Diſmiſs thoſe cares, and leave to heav'n the reſt. 
Our taſk be now thy treafur'd ſtores to ſave, 

Deep in the cloſe receſſes of the cave: 

Then future means conſult. She ſpoke, and trod 
The ſhady grot, that brighten'd with the God. 
Ie cloſeſt caverns of the grot ſhe fought; 

The gold, the brafs, the robes, Mes brought; 
Theſe in the ſecret gloom the chiet d i owe 
The entrance with a rock the Goddeſs clos'd, 

Now feated in the olive's ſacred ſhade 

Confer the hero and the martial maid. 

The Goddeſs of the azure eyes began : 

Son of Laertes! much-experienc'd man! 

The ſuitor-train thy earlieſt care demand, 

Of that luxurious race to rid the land: 

Three years thy houſe their lawrleſs rule has ſeen, 

And proud addrefles to the matchleſs queen. 

But the thy abſence mourns from day to day, 

And inly bleeds, and ſilent waftes away: | 

Eluſive of the brida} hour, ſhe gives | 

Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives, 
To this Ulyſjes. Oh celeſtial maid! 

Prais'd be thy counſel, and = timely aid: 

Elſe had I feen my native walls in vain, 

Like great Atrides juſt reſtor'd and ſlain. 

Vouchſafe the means of vengeance to debate, 

And plan with all thy arts the ſcene of fate. 

Then, then be preſent, and my foul inſpire, 

As when we wrapt Treys heav'n-th'lt walls in fire. 


| 
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Tho' leagu'd againſt me hundred heroes ſtand “ 
Hundreds ſhall fall, if Pallas aid my hand. 

She anſwer'd: In the dreadful day of fight 
Know, I am with thee, ſtrong in alt my might. 
If thou but equal to thyfelf be found, 

What gaſping numbers then ſhall preſs the ound! 
What human victims ſtan the feaſt-Aul floor! - 
How wide the pavements float with guilty gore! 

It fits thee now to wear a dark diſguiſe, 
And ſecret walk, unknown to mortal eyes. 


4 For this, my hand ſhall wither ev'ry grace, 


And ev'ry elegance of form and face, 


Oer thy ſmooth ſkin a bark of wrinkles ſpread, 
| Turn hoar the auburn honours of thy head, 


Disfigure ev'ry limb with courſe attire, 
| And in thy eyes * all the fire; 

Add all the wants and the decays of life, 
Eſtrange thee from thy own, * fon, thy wife; 
From the loath'd object ev'ry ſigbt ſhall turn, 
And the blind ſuitors their deſtruction ſcorn. 

Gio firſt the maſter of the herds to find, + 
True to his charge, a loyal ſwain and kind: 
For thee he ſighs; and to the royal heir 
And chaſte Penel;pe extends his care. 


At the Cracian rock he now reſides, 2 


Where Arethuſa's fable water glides ; 

The ſable water and the copious maſt 

Swell the fat herd; luxuriant, large repaſt? 
With him, reſt peaceful in the rural cell, 

| And all you aſk his faithful tongue ſhall tell. 
Me into other realms my cares convey, 

Fo Sparta, till with female beauty gay: 

For know, to Sparta, thy lov'd offspring came, 
Lo learn thy fortunes from the voice of Fame. 


1 Ne 96s 1 At 


NOTE S. 

* Nothing is more judicious than this conduct in 
Homer ; the whole number of ſuitors are to be ſlain 
by a few hands, which might ſhock our reafon if it 
were related 3 without any preparation to 
ſhew us the probability of it: this is the intent of 
Homer in this and various other places of the Oayſſey: 
he ſoftens the relation, and reconciles us to it by 
ſuch inſertions, before he deſcribes that great event. 
The ancients would. not here allow Uz//cs to ſpeak 
hyperbolically; he is that hero whom we have al- 
ready ſeen in the Had reſiſt whole bands of To- 
jans, when the Greeks were repulſed, where he flew 
numbers of enemies, and ſuſtained their aſſaults till 
he was diſengaged by Ajax. Beſides, there is an ex- 
cellent moral in what Ulyſſes ſpeaks ; it contains this 
certain truth, that a man afſiftec by heaven, has not 
only no hing to fear, but is affured to triumph over 
all the united powers of mankind. 


6 


NOTES. | 
| + There are many reaſons why this injunction 
| was neceſſary : the hero of a poem ought never to 
be out of ſight, never out of action: neither is Lee 
idle in this recefs, he goes thither to acquaint him- 
{cf with the condition of his affairs, both public and 
| domeſtic: he there hys the plan for the deſtruction 
of the fuitors, inquires after their numbers, and the 
ſtate of Penelope and Telemachus, Beſides, he here re- 
ſides in full ſecurity and privacy, till he has prepared 
all mIngs for the execution of the great event of the 
| whole Odyffey. 
} This rock was ſo called from a young man 
whofe name was Czrax, who in purſuit of an hare 
fell from it and broke his neck : Arethuſa his mother 
hearing of the accident hanged herſelt by the foun- 
tain, which afterwards took it's name from hex, and 
vas called Arethufa. © | | 
| | 
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— | ; 1 Ages 84 Renn 
At this the father, with a father's care. | She ſpake, then touch'd him with her powerful 
Muſt he too ſuffer? he, oh Goddeſs! bear wand; 
Of wand'rings and of woes a wretched ſhare? The ſkin ſhrunk up, and wither'd at her hand: 


Thro' the wild ocean plow the dang rous way, 
And leave his fortunes and his houſe a prey? 
Why wauld'ſt not thou, oh all-enlighten'd mind! 
Inform hint certain, and protect him, kind? 

To whom Minerva. Be thy ſoul at reſt; 
And know, whatever heav'n ordains, is beſt, 
To Fame I ſent him, to acquire renown: : 
To other regions is his virtue known. 
Secure he ſits, near great Atrides plac'd; _... 
With friendſhips ſtrengthen'd, and with honours 

ac'd. | 

But lo! an ambuſh waits his paſſage o'er; 
Fierce foes inſidious intercept the ſhore: 
In vain ! far ſooner all the murth'rous brood 
his injur'd land ſhall fatten with their blood. 


A {wift old- age o'er all his members ſpread ; 

A ſudden froſt was ſprinkled on his . ; 
Nor longer in the heavy eye-ball ſhin'd 

The glance divine, forth-beaming from the mind. 
His robe, which ſpots indel ble beſmear, * 

In rags diſhoneſt flutters with the air: 

A ſtag's torn hide is lapt around his reins ; 

A rugged ſtaff his trembling hand ſuſtains : 

And at his {ide a wretched ſcrip was hung, 
Wide-patch'd, and knotted to a twiſted thong. 


So look'd the chief, ſo mov'd! To mortal eyes 


Object uncouth! a man of miſeries 


While Pallas, cleaving the wide fields of a, y 
To Sparta thes, Telemachus her care. 


| N.O FE 85S. 

* We doubt not but Homer draws after the life. 
We have the whale equipage and accoutrements of 
a beggar, yet lo drawn x amer, as to retain a no- 
bleneſs and digmty. hey are greatly miſtaken 
who impute this diſguiſe of Uly/es in the form of a 
beggar, as a fault in Hemer; there is nothing either 
abſurd or mean in it; for the way to make a king 
undiſcoverable, is to dreſs himſelf as unlike himſelf 
as poſſible. David counterfeited madneſs, as Ulyſſes 
pove ty, and neither of them ought to lie under 
any imputation.z It is eaſy to vindicate Homer, from 
the diſguiſe of the greateſt perſons and generals in 
hiſtory, upon the like emergencies; but there is no 
occaſion for it. 

+ Fomer is now preparing to turn the relation 


from Uly//es to Telemachus, whom. we left at Sparta 


with Menelius in the fourth book of the Ody/ey. ' 


He has been long out of ſight, and we have heard of 
none of his actions; Telemachus is not the hero of 
the poem: he is only an under agent, and conſe- 
quently the poet was at liberty to omit any or all of 
his adventures, unleſs ſuch as have a neceſſary con- 
neQion with the ſtory of the Od, and contribute 
to the re-eſtabliſhment of Uly/es ; by this method 
likewiſe Homer gives variety to his poetry, and breaks 
or gathers up the thread of it, as & tends to diverſity. 


No. 30. 
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the whole. We may conſider an epic poem as a 
ſpacious garden, where there are to be different 
walks and views, leſt the eye ſhould be tired with 
too great a regularity and uniformity : the chief 
avenue ought to be the moſt ample and noble, but 
there ſhould be bye-walks to retire into ſometimes 
for our eaſe and refreſhment. The poet thus gives 
us ſeveral openings to draw us forward with pleafure; 
and though the as event of the poem b chiefly in 
view, yet he ſometimes leads us aſide into other 
ſhort paſſages which end in it again, and bring us 
with pleaſure to the concluſion of it. Thus, for in- 


ſtance, Homer begins with the ſtory of Telemachus and 
the ſuitors; then he leaves them a-while, and more 
largely lays before us the adventures of Ulyſſes, the 


hero of his poem; when he has ſatisfied the curioſi- 


ty of the reader by a full narration. of what belongs 
to him, he returns to Telemachus and the ſuitors : at 


length he unites the two ſtories, and proceeds direaly 


to the end of the Odyſſey. Thus, all the collateral 
and indirect paſſages tall into one center, and main 
point of view. The eye is continually entertained 
with ſome new object, and we paſs on from incident 
to incident, not only without fatigue, but with plea- 
ſure and admiration. 
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The FOURTEENTH BOOK of the ODYSSEY.* 


A R GUM E N 


TRE CONVERSATION WITH EUMEUS. 


Ulyſſes arrides in e at the houſe of Eumæus, where he is received, entertained, and ladged, with the 
utmft hoſpitality. The ſeveral diſcourſes of that faithful old fervant, with the feigned ſtory told by Ulyſles 22 
conceal himſelf, and other converſations on various ſubjects, take up this entire book. ; 


UT he, deep-muſing, o'er the mountains ftray'd | Eumgeus at his ſylvan lodge he ſought, 
Through mazy thickets of the woodland ſhade, A faithful ſervant, and without a fault. 
And cavern'd ways, the ſhaggy coaſt along, | Ulyſſes found him, buſied as he fat 
With cliffs and nodding foreſts over-hung.+ Betore the threſhold of his ruſtic gate; 5 
2 Around 
#0 T3: + 
would write elegantly, muſt have regard'to the dif- 


ferent turn and juncture of every period, there muſt 
pily innocent, unambitious, and wholly employed in 


be proper diſtances and pauſes'; every verſe muſt be 
rural affairs. The whole interview between Uly/zs | a compleat ſentence, but broken and interrupted, 
and Eumæus has fallen into ridicule; Eumæus has | and the parts made unequal, fome longer,. ſome 


been judged to be of the ſame rank and cofidition | ſhorter to give a variety of cadence to it. Neither 
with our modern ſwine-herds. But herds and flocks} the turn of the parts of the verſe, nor the length, 
were then kept and attended by the ſons of kings; | ought to be alike. This is abſolutely neceſſary: for 
thus Paris watched the flocks of Priam in the groves | the epic or heroic verſe is of a fixed determinate 
of Ida, and the fame is ſaid of many of the | Sabo length, and we cannot, as in the lyric, make one- 
in the /liad; theſe offices were places of dignity, | longer, and another ſhorter ; therefore to avoid an 
and filled by perſons of birth; and ſuch was Eu- identity of cadence, and a perpetual return of the 
maus, deſcended from a prince, named Cteſtus : thus lame periods, it is requiſite to contract, lengthen, 
the Maſter of the Horſe is a poſt of honour in mo- J and interrupt the pauſe and ſtructure of the mem- 
dern ages. bers of the verſes, to create an harmonious inequa- 
+ The ſame method makes both proſe and verſe | lity, and out of a fixed number of ſyllables to raile a 
beautiful; which conſiſts in theſe three things, the | perpetual diverſity. Hamer was a perfect maſter of 
judicious coaptation and ranging of the words, the | numbers; he ſets off good ſenſe to the beſt advan- 
poſition of the members and parts of the verſe, and | tage, and gives a colouring that enlivens the portrait, 
the various meaſure of the periods, Whoever and makes even a beauty more agreeable. 


NOTE $ 
* We ſee in this book the character of a faith- 


ful, wiſe, benevolent old man in Zumeus; one hap- 


. 


: 
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Around the manſion in a circle ſhone 
A rural portico of rugged ſtone :- 
= abſence of his-lord, with honeſt toil 

is own induſtrious hands had rais'd the pile) 
The wall was itone from neighb'ring quarries borne, 
Encircled with a fence of native thorn, 
And rong with pales, by many a weary ſtroke 
Of ſtubborn labour hewn from heart of oak; 
Frequent and thick. Within the ſpace were rear'd 
Twelve ample cells, the lodgments of his herd. 
Full fifty pregnant females each contain'd ; 
The males without (a ſmalerrace) remain d; 
Doom'd to ſupply the ſuitors waſtful feaſt, 
A ſtock by daily luxury decreait ; 
Nbw ſcarce four hundred left. Theſe to defend, 
Four ſavage dogs, a watchful guard, attend. 
Hcre fat 1 and his cares apply'd 
To form ſtrong buſkins of well- ſeaſon d hide.* 


— 
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Of four aſſiſtants who his labour ſhare, 
Three now were abſent on the rural care; 
The fourth drove victims to the ſuitor- train: 
But he, of ancient faith, a ſimple ſwain, 
Sigh'd, while he furniſh'd the luxurious board, 
And wearied heav'n with wiſhes for his lord. 
Soon as Ulyſſes near th' encloſure drew, 
With open mouths the furious maſtives flew : 
Down Fat the ſage ; and cautious to withſtand, 
Let fall th' offenſive truncheon from his hand. 
Sudden, the maſter runs; aloud he calls; 
And from his haſty hand the leather falls; 
With ſhow'rs of ſtones he drives them far away ;- 
The ſcatt*ring dogs around at diſtance bay. 
Unhappy itranger ! (thus the faithful ſwain 
Began with accent gracious and humane) | 
What ſorrow had been mine, if at my gate 
Thy rev'rend age had met a ſhameful fate? 


— — a — —— 


Enough 
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We doubt not but this employment of Fumaus 
has been another cauſe of the mean character that 
has been formed of his condition: but this miſtake 
ariſes from our judging of the dignity of men from 
the employments they Noe three thouſand years 
paſt, by the notions we have of thoſe employ ments 
at preſent ; and becauſe they are now on'y the occu- 
pation of the vulgar, we imagine that they were ſo 
formerly. Kings and princes in the ca lier ages of 
the world laboured in arts and occupations, and were 
above nothing that tended to promote the c nve- 
niencies of life; they performed that with their 
own hands, which we now perform by thote of our 
ſervants: if this were not fo, the cookery of Achilles 
in the rad would equally diſparage that hero, as 
this employment would diſgrace Eumæus in the 
Odyſſey. Arts were then in their infancy, and were 
honourable to the practiſers: thus Ces builds a 
veſſel with his own hands, as ſkilfully as a ſhip- 
wright. Beſides, even at this day arts are in high 
eſteem in the oriental world, and are practiſed by 
the greateſt perſunages. Every man in Turky is of 
ſome trade; Sultan Achmet was a maker 4 ivory 
rings, which the Turks wear upon their thumbs 
when they ſhoot their arrows, and in this occupa- 
tion he worked ſeveral hours daily; and another of 
their emperors was depoſed, becauſe he refuſed to 
work in his occupation. In ſhort, the reader is to 
conſider this whole deſcription as a true picture of 
ancient lite; and then he will not fail of the pleaſure 
of knowing how the great men of ancient times 
pang their lives, and how thoſe heroes, who per- 


ormed ſuch noble parts on the public ſtage of life, 


acted in private when withdrawn from notice and 


4 


NGT X . 

obſervation. Thoſe ages retained an univerſal ſim- 

plicity of manners: Telemachus and Eumaus have 

both dogs for their attendants ; nay, and. in later 

times, before luxury prevailed among the Romans, . 
we read. of a dictator brought from the plough, to 
lead the braveſt ſoldiers in the world to conquer it. 

- + This is thought to be an adventure that really 

* . to the poet himſelf; it is related in the life 
of Homer aſcribed to Herodotus. T heſtorides having 


ſes, he immediately removed to Chizs, and pro- 
claimed himſelf the author: Homer being informed. 


in danger of being torn in pieces by the dogs of 
Glaucus, who protected him, and received him hot- 
pitably : the poet in return laboured to reward his 
kindneſs, by relating :0 him the moſt curious of his 
adventures that had happened in the courſe of his 


by Eumæus, we have the ſatisfaction of - imagining 


friend Glaucus. 
. ihe words in the: Greek, literally rendered, 
hgnify-the divine ſwineherd, which is burleſque in 


modern languages, and would have been no leſs in 


Greek, if the perſon of Eumæus had not been 


honourable, and his office a ſtation of dignity : for 
the ſole reaſon why ſuch a tranſlation would now be 
ridicutous, is becauſe ſuch employments are now 
fallen into contempt. Let any perſon aſk this 
| queſtion, Would "Homer nave applied the epithet 


is an evidence that Eumæus was a man of conſe- 


2 Homer to permit him to tranſcribe his ver- 


of 1:, ſet fail for Chios, and landing near it, he was 


voyages. When therefore we ſee Uly/es entertained . 


we lee Homer himſelf in diſcourſe with his courteous - 


2 


divine to a modern fwincherd? If he would not, it 


quence, and his poſt a place of honour; otherwiſe 


| | RY Homer 
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Enough of woes already have I known; 92 

Enough my maſter's ſorrows and my own. 

While here, (ungrateful taſk!) his herds I feed, 

Ordain'd for lawlefs rioters tc bleed; 

Perhaps ſupported at another's board, 

Far from his country roams my hapleſs lord! 

Or ſigh'd in exile farth his lateſt breath, 

Now cover'd with th' eternal ſhade of death! 
But enter this my homely roof,; and ſee 

Our woods not void of hoſpitality. 

'Then tell me whence thou art ? and what the ſhare 

Of woes and wand'rings thon wert born to bear ? 
He ſaid ; and ſeconding the kind requeſt, 

With friendly ſtep precedes his unknown gueſt. 

A ſhaggy goat's ſoft hide beneath him ſpread, 

And with freſh ruſhes heap'd an ample bed. 

Joy touch'd the hero's tender ſoul, to find 

So juſt reception from a heart ſo kind: 

And oh, ye Gods! with all your bleſſings grace 

(He thus broke forth) this friend of human race ! 
The ſwain reply'd. It never was our guiſe 

To flight the poor, or aught humane deſpiſe. 

For Jede unfolds our hoſpitable door, 

Tis e that ſends the ſtranger and the poor. 

Little alas! is all the good I can, 

A man oppreſt, dependent, yet a man: 

Accept ſuch treatment as a ſwain affords, 

Slave to the inſolence of youthful lords! 

Far hence is by unequal Gods remov'd 

That man of bounties, loving and belov'd ! 

To whom whate'er_his ſlave enjoys is ow'd,* 


And more, had Fate allow'd, had been beſtow'd: 


NO TE Ss. 

Ho ner would have becn guilty of burleſquing his 
own poetry. We may remark, that the words 
Humus here ſpeaks, and indeed his whole converſa- 
tion, ſhew him to be a perſon of a good education, 
and ot noble and pious ſentiments ;, he diſcovers a 
natural and flowing eloquence, and appears to be a 
man of great humanity and wiſdom.— There is a 
peculiarity in Hamer's manner of apoſtrophizing 
Eumaus, and ſpeaking of him in the ſecond perſon ; 
it is generally applied by that poet only to men of 
account and diſtlindtion, and by it the poet, as it 
were, addreſſes them with reſpe&t. This enlivens 
the diction, and awakens the attention of the reader. 
Humæus is the orly perſon. of whom Homer thus 
ſpeaks in the whole Odyſſey : no doubt he does it out 
of love of this beneyolerg, old ſervant of Wes, and 
to honour and diſtinguith his fidelity. | 

*I his paſſage has been greatly miſtaken by almoſt 
all who have tranſlated Homer: the words at firſt 


view ſeem to imply that Uly//es had given Eumæus a 


But Fate condemn'd him to a foreign ſhore ! | 
Much have I ſorrow'd, but my maſter more. 


No cold he lies, to death's embrace reſign d: 


Ah periſh Helen! periſh all her kind! 

For whoſe curs'd cauſe, in Agamemnon's name, 

He trod fo fatally the paths of Fame. | 
His veſt fuccin& then gitding round his waiſt, | 

Forth ruſh'd the ſwain with hoſpitable haſte, 

Strait to the lodgments of his herd he run, 

Where the fat porkers flept beneath the ſun; 

Of two, his cutlaſs launch'd the ſpouting blood ; 


| Theſe quarter'd, ſing'd, and fix'd on forks of wood. 


All haſty on the bifling coals he threw ; 

And ſmoking back the taſteful vian es drew, 
Broachers and all; then on the board diſplay'd. 
The ready meal before {lyſ/es lay'd. t 

(With flour imbrown'd) next mingled wine yet new, 
And luſcious as the bees nectareous dew : 

Then fat companion of the friendly feaſt, 

With open dk; and thus beſpoke his gueſt. 

Take with free welcome what our hands prepare, 
Such food as falls to ſimple ſervants ſhare ; 
Thebeſt our lords conſume ; thoſe roxy erf peers, 
Rich without bounty, guilty without fears! 

Yet ſure the Gods their impious aQts deteſt, 
And honour juſlice and the righteous breaſt, 
Pirates and conquerors, of harden'd mind, 
The foes of peace, and ſcourges of mankind, 
To whom offending men are made a prey 
When Yee in vengeance gives a land away; 
Ev'n theſe, when of their ill-got ſpoils poſſeſs d, 
Find ſure tormentors in the guilty breaſt - 


Some 


—— 


CASTE of N OT ES. | 

the meaning. The words are thus to be rendered, 
« Uly/es (ſays Eumæus) greatly love me, and gave 
me a pofleſſion, and ſuch things as an indulgent 
maſter gives a faithful ſervant; namely. a wife, 


applied to the faithful ſervant; and not to Uly//es ; and 
the ſentence means that it is the cuſtom of good 
kings in that manner to reward their faithful ſervants. 
It is very evident from Home that Ulyſſes had not 
yet given a wife to Eumæus, for he promiſes him and 
Philetius all theſe rewards, 1b.\21, of the Odyſſey. 

+ We find here a cuſtom of antiquity : this flour 
was made of parched corn; when the ancients fed 
upon any thing that had not been offered in ſacrifice, 
they ſprinkled it with flour, Which was uſed inſtead 
of the hallowed barley, with which they conſecrated 
their victims. 
were paid to the Gods in all feaſts) but that this 


ligion. 4 


wife, a houſe, and an inheritance; but this is not 


inheritance, and an houſe.” Theſe gifts are to be 


We doubt not, ſince fome honours 


ſprinkling of flour by Eumæus was an act of re- 
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Some voice of God cloſe whiſp'ring from within, Late with ſuch affluence and poſſeſſions bleſt, 

« Wretch ! this is villainy, and this is ſin.“ And now in honour's glorious bed at reſt? 
But theſe, no doubt, ſome oracle explore, Whoever was the warrior, he mult be 
That tells, the great Ulyſſes is no more. To Fame no ſtranger, nor 0 to me 
_ Hence ſprings their confidence, and from our ſighs ] Who (fo the Gods, and ſo the Fates ordain d) 
Their rapine ſtrengthens, and their riots rife : Have wander'd many a ſea, and many a land. 
Conftant as Fove the night and day beſtows, Small is the faith, the prince and queen aſcribe 
Bleeds a whole hecatomb, a vintage flows. (ply d Eumæus] to the wand'ring tribe. 
None match'd this hero's wealth, of all who reign or needy ſtrangers ſtill to flatt'ry fly, 
O'er the fair iſlands of the neighb'ring main, And Want too oft betrays the tongue to lye. 
Nor all the monarchs whoſe far-dreaded ſway Each vagrant traveller that touches here, 
The wide-extended continents obey : Deludes with fallacies the royal ear, 
Firſt on the main land, of Ces breed“ To dear remembrance makes his image riſe, 
"Twelve herds, twelve flocks, on Ocean's margin feed; | And calls the ſpringing ſorrows from her eyes, 
As many ſtalls for ſhaggy goats are rear'd ; Such thou may'ſt be. But he whoſe name youcrave 
As many lodgments for the tuſky herd; | Moulders in earth, or welters on the wave, 
Thoſe foreign keepers guard: and here are ſeen Or food for fiſh, or dogs, his reliques lie, 
Twelve herds of goats that graze our outmoſt green; | Or torn by birds are ſcatter d thro” the ſky. 
To native paſtors is their charge allign'd, . | So peniſh'd he: and left (for ever loſt) 
And mine the care to feed the briſtly kind: Much woe to all, but ſure to me the moſt, 
Each day the fatteſt bleeds of either herd, So mild a maſter never ſhall I find: | 
All to the ſuitors waſteful board preſerr d. 4 Leſs dear the parents whom I left behind, ; 


Thus he, benevolent ; his unknown gueſt 1 Lels ſoft my mother, leſs my father kind. 
With hunger keen devours the ſav'ry feaſt; 


Not with ſuch tranſport would my eyes run o'er, 
While ſchemes of vengeance ripen in his breaſt. | 


Again to hail them iu their native ſhore, 


Silent and thoughtful while the board he ey'd, As lov'd.Uly/}es once more to embrace, 
Eumaeus pours on high the purple tide ; Reſtor'd and breathing in his natal place. 
The king with ſmiling looks his joy expreſt, 1 hat name, for ever dread, yet ever dear, + 
And thus the kind inviting hoſt addreſt. | Ev'n in his abſence I pronounce with fear ; 

Say now, what man is he, the man deplor'd, In my reſpect he bears a prince's part, 
So rich, ſo potent, whom you ſtile your lord ? | Butlives a very brother in my heart. 
= = ; 2 3 3 3 Thus 

N OT E S. NO Tr ES. ow | 


We haye already remarked that Mies was a! cuſtoms, laws, and politics; and it muſt double our 
wealthy king, and this place js an inſtance of it. ſatisfaction, when we conſider that in reading Homer 
He is maſter of twelve herds of oxen, which proba- we are reading the moſt ancient author in the world 
bly amounted to fourteen thouſand four hundred | except the great lawgiver Mz/es. & 
head; for if we count the herds by the ſame way of + This ſentiment of Eumans is full of tenderneſs 
computation as the droves of ſwine, they will make | and humanity, -I will not call Ulyſes, cries Kumens, 
that number, each drove conſiſting of twelve hun- | by the name of e for from itfangers he receives 
dred: for though Homer mentions but three hun- | that appellation; 1 will not call him my maſter, for 
dred and ſixty boars, yet he tells us, the reaſon why | as ſuch he never was towards me; I will then call 
they were inferior to the females,. was becauſe of the | him brother, for he always uſed me with the tender- '4 
luxury of the ſuitors. If this be allowed, then he | nels. of a brother. What we would further obſerve 1 
had likewiſe the Tame number of ſheep, and as is the wonderful art of Hamer in exalting the cha- ; 
many hogs ; for RAumæus had the charge only of one | racter of his hero: he is the braveſt and the belt of 
herd, eleven more were under the care of other men, good in every circumſtance of life: valiant in 
officers: Ulyſſes likewiſe had thirteen thouſand two War, patient in adverſity, a kind father, huſband 
hundred goats. This will appear to be a true calcu- | and maſter, as well as a mild and merciful king 1 
lation from the words of Homer, who tells us that | by this conduct the poet deeply engages our actions 
twenty of the greateſt heroes of the age were not fo | in the good or ill fortune of the hero: he makes him- 
wealthy as UlyJes.— They loſe much of the pleaſure | ſelf maſter of our paſſions, and we rejoice or grieve 
of Homer who read him only as a poet: he gives us at his ſucceſs or calamity throngh the whole Ody{7y. 
an exact image of ancient life, their manners, - | | 
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Thus ſpoke the faithful ſwain, and thus rejoin'd 
The maſter of his grief, the man of patient mind. 
Lies, friend! ſhall view his old abodes, 
(Diſtruſtful as thou art) nor doubt the Gods. 

Nor ſpeak I raſhly, but with faith averc'd, 
And what I fpeak atteſting heav'n has heard. 
If fo, a cloak and veſture be my meed ; 
"Till his return, no title ſhall I plead, } 
Tho' certain be my news, and great my need. 
Whom want itſelf can force untruths to tell, 
My foul deteſts him as the gates of hell. 

hou firſt be witneſs, hoſpitable eve? 
And ev'ry God inſpiring focial love! 
And witneſs ev'ry houthold pow'r that warts 
Guard of theſe fires, and angel of theſe gates! 
Fre the next moon increaſe, or this dec 
His ancient realms Uhy//es ſhall ſurvey, 
In blood and duſt each proud oppretfor mourn, 
And the loſt glories of his houſe return. 

Nor ſhall that meed be thine, nor ever more 
Shalt lov'd Ces hail this happy fhore, 
ebnen Eumæ us:] to the prefent hour 

ow tun thy thought, and joys within our pow'r. 
From fad "efleQion let my foul repoſe ; 

The name of him awakes a . woes. 
But guard him, Gods! and to thefe arms reſtore! 
Not his true conſort can deſire him more; 

Not old Laertes, broken with deſpair; 

Not young Telemachus, his blooming heir. 
Alas, Telemachus ! my forrows flow 

Afreſh for thee,, my ſecond cauſe of woe! 
Like ſome fair plant ſet by a heav'nly hand, 
He grew, he flouriſh'd, and he blelt the land; 
In alt the youth his father's image ſhin'd, 
Bright in his perſon, brighter in his miud. 
What man, or God, deceiv'd his better ſenſe, 
Far on the ſwelling feas to wander hence ? 
To diſtant, Pylas hapleſs is he gone, | 
To ſeek lis father's fate, and find his own ! 


* 


F 
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Spru 


The large domain his gree 


For traitors wait his way, with dire deſign 
To end at once the great Arrgſan line. 
But let us leave him to their wills above; 
The fates of men are in the hand of ove. 
And now, my venerable guelt! declare 
Your name, your parents, and your native air? 
Sincere from whence begun your courſe relate, 
And td what ſhip I owe the friendly freight? 

Thus he: e; t 
The cautious chief his ready ſtory told. 

On dark reſerve what better can prevail, 
Or from the fluem tongue produce the tale, 
Than when two friends, alone; in peaceful place 1 
Confer, and wines and cates the table grace; 
But moſt, the kind inviter's chearful face ? 
Thus might we fit, with ſocial goblets crown'd, 
Till the whole circle of the year goes round; 
Not the whole circle of the year would cloſe 
My long narration of a life of woes. 
But ſuch was heav'n's high will! Know then I came 
From ſacred Crete, and from a Sire of fame :* 
Caſtor Hylacides (that name he bore) 
Belov'd and honour'd in his native thare ; 
Bleſt in his riches, in his children more. 
of a handmaid, from a bought embrace, t 
I ſhar'd his kindneſs with his-lawful race; 
But when that Fate whach all muſt undergo: 
From earth remov'd him to the ſhades below, 
ſons divide, 
And each was portion'd as the lots decide. 
Little, alas! was left my wretched ſhare, 
Except a houſe, a covert from the air : 
But what by niggard Fortune was deny'd, 
A willing widow's copious wealth fupply*d:. 
My valour was my plea, a gallant mind 
That, true to honour, never lagg'd behind, 
(The ſex is ever to a ſoldier kind.) 
Now waſting years my former ſtrength confound, 


| 


| 


Yet 


And added woes have bow'd: me to the ground; 


nnn 


. NOTE S. Ne 
* This whole narration is a notable inſtance of 
that artful diſſimulation fo remarkable in the cha- 
rater of Ulyſſes, and an evidente that Homer ex- 
cellently ſuſtains it through the whole poem. No- 
thing is more evident than that the whole ſaccefs of 
. Ulyſſes depends upon his diſguiſe ; adrſcovery would 
be fatal to him, and at once give # fingle unaſſiſted 
erſon into the power of his enemies. How then 
is this diſguife to be carried on? eſpecially when 
Un/js in perſon is required to give an account of his 
own ſtory? Muſt it not be by affuming the name of 
another perſon, and giving a plauſible relation of 


—ͤ— 


— 


his life fortunes, and calamities, that brought him 


— 


NOTE S. 

to a oy country, where he has no acquaintance 
or friend? This obliges him to be circumſtantial, 
nothing giving a greater air of probability than de- 
fcending to particularities. Beſides, Humer intereſts 
all men of all ages in the ſtory, by givigg us pieces 

of true hiſtory, ancient cuſtoms, ind exact deſcrip- 
tions of perſons and places, inſtructive and delighttul 

to all the world, and theſe incidents are adorned witty 
all the embelliſhments oß eloquence and poetry. 

+ is, ſays he, was the fon of a concubine; 

this was not a matter of diſgrace among the ancients, 
concubinage being allowed by the laws. 


— — 


% 


hus (with prompt invention bold} 


Vet by the ſtubhle you may gueſs the grain, 
And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. 
Me Pallas gave to lead the martiat ſtorm, 
And the fair ranks of battle to deform: 
Me, Mars inſpir'd to turn the foe to flight, 
And tempt the ſecret ambuſh of the night. 
Let otiaftly Death in all his forms , ogy 
I ſaw him not; it was not mine to fear. 
Before the reſt I rais'd my ready ſteel ; 
The firſt I met, he yielded, or he fell. 
But works of peace my ſoul diſdain'd to bear, “ 
The rural labour or domeſtic care. 
To raiſe the maſt; the miſſile dart to wing, 
And ſend ſwift arrows from the bounding ſtring, 
Were arts the Gods made grateful to my mind ; 
Thoſe Gods, who turn (to various ends deſign'd) 
Ihe various thoughts and talents of eg 
Before the Grecians touch'd the Trajan plain, 
Nine times commander, or by land or main, 
In foreign fields I ſpread my glory far, 
Great in the praiſe, rich in the ſpoils of war: 
Thence charg'd with riches, as increas'd in fame, 
To Crete return'd, an honourable name. 
But when great ove that direful war decreed, 
Which rouz'd all Greece, and made the mighty bleed; 
Our ſtates myſelf and Idomen employ | 
To lead their fleets, and carry death to Try. 
Nine years we warr'd; the tenth faw lion fall: 
Homeward we ſail'd, but heav'n diſpers'd us all. 
One only month my wife enjoy'd my {tay ; 
So wild the God who gives and takes away. 
Nine ſhips I mann'd equipp'd with ready Bs, 
Intent to voyage to th* Ezyptian ſhores ; 
In feaſt and ſacrifice my choſen tram 
Six days conſum'd; the ſeventh we plow'd the main, 
Crete's ample fields diminiſh to our eye; 
Before the Boreal blaſts the veſſels fly; 
Safe through the level ſeas we [weep our way; 
The {tcer-man governs, and the ſhips obey. 
The fifth fair morn we ſtem th" Egyptian tide, 
Ang tilting o'er the bay the veſſels ride: 
To\nchor there my fellows I command, 
And ſpies commiſſion to explore the land. 
Bud ſway'd by luſt of gain, and headlong will, 
coaſts they ravage, and the natives kill. 
The ſpreading clamour to their city flies, 
And horſe and foot in mingled tumult riſe. 


— — — 
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The red'ning dawn reveals the circling fields 
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Horrid with briſtly ſpears, and glancing ſhields. 
Zove thunder'd on their fide, r guilty head 

e turn d to flight; the gath'ring vengeance ſpread 
On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lie dead. 


1 then explor d my thought, what courſe to prove 


(And ſure the thought was dictated by Fave: 
Oh had he left me to that happier doom, 
And fav'd a life of miſeries to come!) 

The radiant helmet from my brows unlac'd, 
And low on earth my ſhield and javelin call, 

I meet the monarch with a foppliant's face, 
Approach his chariot, and his kuees embrace. 
He heard, he ſav'd, he plac d me at his ſide ; 


My ſtate he pity'd, and my tears he dry'd, 


Reſtrainꝰd the rage the vengeful foe expreſt, 

And turn'd the deadly weapons from my breaſt. 

Pious! to guard the hoſpitable rite, 

And fearing Fove, whom mercy's works delight. 
In Egypt thus with peace and plenty bleſt, 

I liv'd (and happy ſtill had liv'd) a gueſt ; 

On ſev'n bright years ſucceſſive bleſſings wait; 

The next chan g'd all the colour of my fate. 

A falſe Phænician of inſidious mind, 

Vers'd in vile arts, and foe to human kind, 

With ſemblance fair invites me to his home : 

I ſeiz'd the proffer, (ever fond to roam) 

Domeſtic in his faithleſs roof I ſtay d, 

Till the ſwitt fun his annual circle made. 

To Lyb:a then he meditates the way; 

With guileful art a ſtranger to betray, 


| And ſell to bondage in a foreign land : 


Much doubting, yet compell'd, I quit the ſtrand. 
Thro' the mid ſeas the nimble pinnace fails, 
Aloof from Crete, before the northern gales :: 
But when remote her chalky cliffs we loſt, 
And far from ken of any other. coaſt, 
When all was wild expanſe of fea and air; 
Then doom'd high e due vengeance to prepare. 
He hung a night of horrors o'er their head, 
(The ſhaded ocean blacken'd as it ſpread) 
He launch'd the fiery bolt; from pole to pole 
Broad burſt the light'nings, deep the thunders roll; 
In giddy rounds the whirling ſhip is toſt, 
And all in clouds of fmoth'ring ſulphur loſt. 
As from a hanging rock's tremendous height,. 
The fable crows with intercepted flight 

Drop» 


N O ES. | 
No reflection is intended to be caſt upon this 
way of living by Les, for in his age piracy was not 
only allowable but glorious, and ſudden inroads and 
incurſions were practiſed by the greateſt heroes. 


«Temer therefore only intends to ſhew that the diſ- 


2 


—__ 


NOTES. 
poſition of Ulyſſes inclined him to purſue the more 
dangerous, but more glorious way of living by war, 
than the more lucrative, but more ſecure method of: 
life, by agriculture and huſbandry, 
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Drop endlong; ſcarr'd, and black with ſulph'rous hue, 
So from the deck are hurl'd the ghaſtly crew. 
Such end the wicked found! but Feve's intent 
Was yet to ſave th* oppreſt and innocent. 
Plac'd'on the maſt (the laſt recourſe of life) 
With winds and waves I held unequal ſtrife ; 

For nine long days the billows tilting ver, 

The tenth ſoft wafts me to Theſprotra's ſhore. 
The monarch's ſon a ſhipwreckt wretch reliev'd, 
The fire with hoſpitable rites receiv'd, 

And in his palace like a brother plac'd, 

With gifts of price and gorgeous garments grac'd. 
While here I ſojourn'd, oft I heard the fame 
How late Les to the country came, 

How lov'd, how honour'd in this court he ſtay'd, 
And here his whole collected treaſure lay'd, 

I ſaw myſelf the vaſt unnumber'd ſtore 

Of ſteel elab'rate, and r ore, 

And braſs high-heap'd amidſt the regal dome; 
Immenſe ſupplies for ages yet to come! 

Mean time he voyag'd to explore the will“ 

Of be on high Dodond's holy hill, . 
What means might beſt his ſafe return avail, 
To come in pomp, or bear a ſecret fail? _ 

Full oft has Phidon, whillt he pour'd the wine, 
Atteſting ſolemn all the pow'rs divine, 


„* 


| 


— 
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That ſoon Ulyſſes would return, declar'd, 

The ſailors waiting, and the ſhips prepar'd. 

But firſt the king diſmiſs'd me from his ſhores, 
For fair Dulichium crown'd with fruitful ſtores ; 
To good Araftus' friendly care conſign d: 

But other counſels pleas'd the ſailors mind: 
New frauds were plotted by the faithleſs train, 
And miſery demands me once again. 

Soon as remote from ſhore they plow the wave, 
With ready hands they ruſh to ſeize their ſlave; 
Then with theſe tatter'd rags they wrapt me round, 


(Stript of my own) and to the veſſel bound. 


At eve, at /thaca's delightful land 
The ſhip arriv'd: forth ifſuing on the ſand, 


They fought repaſt ; while to th' unhappy kind, 


The pitying Gods themſelves my chains unbind. 
Soft I deſcended, to the ſea wwply's | 

My naked breaſt, and ſhot along the tide. 

Soon palt beyond their ſight, I left the flood, 
And took the ſpreading ſhelter of the wood. 


Their prize eſcap d the faithleſs pirates mourn'd; 


But deem d inquiry vain, and to their ſhip return'd. 
Screen'd by protecting Gods from hoſtile eyes, + 
Theyled me to a good man and a wiſe; 

To live beneath thy hoſpitable care, + 

And wait the woes heav'n dooms me yet to bear. 


Unhappy 


NOTES. 

* Theſe oaks of Dadana were held to be oraculous, 
and to be endued with ſpeech, by the ancients; and 
ivcons were ſuppoſed to be the prieſteſſes of the 
Deity. Herodotus in Euterpe gives a full account of 
what belongs to this oracle, who tells us, that he was 
informed by the prieſteſſes of Dodona, that two black 
pigeons flew dway from Thebes in Egypt, and one 
of them perching upon a tree in Dadona, admoni- 
ſhed the inhabitants with an human voice to erect an 
oracle in that place to Jupiter. But this fable is ſol- 
ved after the following manner: There were two 
rieſteſſes carried away from Agypt, and one of them 
was ſold by the Phenicians in Greece, where ſhe in 
her ſervitude conſecrated an altar to Jupiter under an 
oak; the Dadenæans gave her the name of a pigeon, 
becauſe ſhe was a Barbarian, and her ſpeech at firſt 
no more underſtood than the chattering of a bird or 
pigeon; but as ſoon as ſhe had learned the Greek 
tongue, it was preſently reported that the pigeon 
ſpoke: with an human voice. 
lack, becauſe ſhe was an Agyptian. Some give us 
another ſolution of this difficulty, and tell us, that 
as there were Augurs, who drew predictions from 
the flight and geſtures of grows; fo there were 
others who predicted from obſervations made upon 
doves ; and from hence theſe doves were called the 


\ 


She had the epithet. 


N O T ES. 
propheteſſes of Dodana, that being the way by which 
the decrees of the Gods were diſcovered by the au- 
gurs. Perhaps the fable of theſe oaks being vocal, 
aroſe from an illuſion of thoſe who gave out the 
oracles to the people: they concealed themſelves 
within the cavities or hotlow of the oaks, and from 
thence delivered their oracles ; and impoſing by this 
method upon the. ſuperſtition and credutſey of thoſe 
ages, perſuaded the world that the Gods gave a voice 
and utterence to the oaks. | 

+ This is a very artful compliment which Ulyſſes 
pays to Eumaus, The Gods guided me to the habitation 
of a perſon of wiſdom, and names not Eumæus, leave 
ing It to him to apply it. We doubt not but the 
reader agrees with Ulyſſes as to the character of Eu- 
meus;" there is an air of piety to the Gods in all he 
ſpeaks, and benevolence to mankind; he is faithful 
to his king, upright in his truſt, and hoſpitable to the 
ſtranger. 

.lt may not perhaps be unſatisfactory to ſee how 
Mues keeps in fight of truth through this whole 
fabulous ſtory. He gives a true account of his bein 
at the war of Troy ; he ſtays ſeven years in Ægyp-, 15 
long he continued with Cahſo, the king of Agypt, 
whoſe name was Sethon, according to the ancients, 


entertains him hoſpitably like that Goddeſs; a Phe- 


nician 


Tu E 
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Unhappy gueſt ! whoſe ſorrows touch my mind! 
(Thus good Eumæus with a ſigh rejoin'd) 
For real ſuff rings ſince J grieve ſincere, 
Check not with Allacies the ſpringing tear ; 
Nor turn the paſſion into groundleſs joy 
For him, whom heav'n has deſtin'd to deſtroy. 
Oh! had he periſh'd on ſome well-fought day, 
Or in his friends embraces dy'd away ! 
That grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes might 
raiſe . 
Hiſtoric marbles, to record his praiſe: 
His praiſe, eternal on the faithtul ſtone, 
Had with tranſmiſſive honours grac'd his ſon. 
Now ſnatch'd- by harpies to the dreary coaſt, * 
Sunk is the hero, and his glory loſt! 
While penſive in his folitary den, 
Far from gay cities, and the ways of men, 
L linger life; nor to the court repair, + 
But when the conſtant queen commands my care 
Or when, to taſte her hoſpitable board, 
Some gueſt arrives, with rumours of her lord ; 
And theſe indulge their want, and thoſe their woe, 
And here the tears, and there the goblets flow. 
By many ſuch have I been warn'd ; but chief 
By one Ætalian robb'd of all belief, N 
Whoſe hap it was to this our roof to roam, 
For murder baniſh'd from his native home. 
He ſwore, Uly/jes on the coaſt of Crete 
Staid but a ſeaſon to refit his fleet; 


: 


— 


* 


A few revolving months ſhould waft him o'er, 
Fraught with bold warriors and a boundleſs ſtore. 
O thou! whom age has taught to underſtand, 
And heav'n has guided with a fav'ring hand! 
On God or mortal to obtrude a lye 
Forbear, and dread to flatter, as to die. 
Not for ſuch ends my houſe and heart are free, 
But dear reſpe& to eve, and charity. 
And why, oh ſwain of unbelieving mind! 
be hen quick reply'd the wiſeſt of mankind) 
oubt you my oath ? yet more my faith to try, 
A ſolemn compact let us ratify, | 
And witneſs every pow'r that rules the {ky! 
If here Hes from his labours reſt, 
Be then my prize a tunic and a veſt; 


And, where my hopes invite me, ſtrait tranſport 


In ſafety to Dulichium's friendly court. 
But if he greets not thy deſiring eye, 
Hurl me from yon dread precipice on high; 
The due reward of fraud and perjury. , 
Doubtleſs, oh gueſt! great laud and praiſe were 
mine, ; 
952 2 the ſwain for ſpotleſs faith divine) 
f, after ſocial rites and gifts beſtow'd, 


I ſtain d my hoſpitable hearth with blood. 


How would the Gods my righteous toils ſucceed, 
And bleſs the hand that made a ſtranger bleed? 

No more th' approaching hours of ſilent night 
Firſt claim reſecklon, then to reſt invite; 

Beneath 


NOTES. 

nician detains him a whole year, the ſame has been 
obſerved of Circe; the veſſel of this Phanician is Joſt 
by a ſtorm, and all the crew periſhes except Hes; 
the ſame is true of the companions of L: he is 
thrown upon the land of the T hreſpotrans by that 
tempeſt, and received courteouſly by Phidon the 
king of that country; this repreſents his being caſt 
upon -· the Pfæacian ſhore by the ſtorm, and the 
hoſpitable Phidin means Alcinaus, king of the Phæa- 
cians : the manner likewife of his being introduced 
to Phidon, agrees with his introduction to Alcimmous ; 
the daughter introduces him to Alcinous, and the fon 
to Phidon. Thus we ſee there is a diverſified con- 
ſiſtency through the whole narration, the poet only 
changing the names of perſons and places. Ulyſſes 
lay under an abſolute neceſſity thus to falſify his true 
hiſtory, and repreſent himſelf as a ſtranger to the 
whole ifland of Ithaca, otherwiſe it would have been 
natural for Eumæus to offer to guide him to his 
friends, upon which a diſcovery muſt inevitably have 
followed, which would have proved fatal to the 
hero, 

* 'This 


place ſeems to evince that the expreſſion 
No. 30. 
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NOTE S. 
of being torn by the harpies, means that the dead 
perſon is deprived of the rites of ſepulture; and 
not as ſome underſtand it, that he is diſappeared, or 
that it is unknown what is become of him: for the 
whole lamentation of Eumæus turns upon this point, 
namely, that Uy//es is dead, and deprived of the fune- 
ral ceremonies. 2 
It may appear at firſt vie as if Eumæus thought 
his abſence from the court an aggravation to his 
calamities, but this is not his meaning: he ſpeaks thus 
to prevent Les from aſking him to introduce him 
immediately to Penelope; and this is the reaſon why 
he enlarges upon the ſtory of the Ætolian, who had 
; deceived him by raiſing his expectations of the imme- 
diate return of Ulyſſes. It is remarkable that almoſt. 
all theſe fictions are made by Cretans, or have ſome 
relation to the ifland of the Cretans; thus Ulyſſes: 
ſeigns himſelf to be of Crete, and this Atolian lays 
the ſcene of his falſhood in the ſame iſland: which 
may poſſibly be a latent fatyr upon that people, who 
were become a reproach and proverb for their re- 
markable lying. 
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Beneath our humble cottage let us haſte, 
And here, unenvy'd, rural dainties taſte. 
Thus commun'd theſe; while to their lowly 
dome | 
The full-fed ſwine return'd with evening home; 
Cornpell'd, reluctant, to their ſeveral ſtyes,* 
With din obſtrep'rous, and ungrateful cries. 
Then to the flaves—now from the herd the beſt. 
Select, in honour of our foreign guelt : 
With him, let us the genial banquet ſhare, 
For great and many are the griets we bear; 
While thoſe who from our labours heap their board, 
Blaſpheme their feeder, and forget their Tord. 
'Thus ſpeaking, with diſpatchful hand he took 
A weighty ax, and cleft the ſolid oak; 
This on the earth he pil'd; a boar full fed 
Of five years age, before the pile was led: 
The ſwain, whom acts of piety delight, 
Obſervant of the Gods, begins the rite ; 
Firſt ſhears the forehead of the briſtly boar, f 
And ſuppliant ſtands, invokingev'ry pow r f 
To ſpeed Ulyſſes to his native ſhore. 
A knotty ſtake then aiming at his head, 
Do vn drop'd he groaning, and the ſpirit fled. 


1 


* 
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| The ſcorching flames climb round on ev'ry ſide : 


Then the ſing'd members they with ſkill divide; 
On theſe, in rolls of fat involv'd with art, 


| The choiceſt morſels lay from ev'ry part. 


Some in the flames, beſtrow'd with flour, they threw : 
Some cut in fragments, from the forks they drew ; 
Theſe while on ſeveral tables they diſpoſe, 

As prieſt himſelf, the blameleſs ruſtic roſe; 

Expert the deſtin'd victim to diſ- part 

In ſev'n juſt portions, pure of hand and heart. 

One ſacred to the Nymphs apart they lay; 
Another to the winged ſon of May: 

The rural tribe in common ſhare the reſt, 

The king the chine, the honour of the feaſt, 

Who fat delighted at his ſervant's board; 

The faithful ſervant joy'd his unknown lord. 


| Oh be thou dear (Uſes cry'd) to Fove, 


As well thou claim'ſt a grateful ſtranger's love! 

Be then thy thanks (the bounteous ſwain reply'd) 
Enjoyment of the good the Gods provide. 
From God's own hand deſcend our joys and woes; 
Theſe he decrees, and he but ſuffers thoſe: 
All pow'r is his, and whatſoz'er he wills 
The Will itſelf, Omnipotent, fulfills. 


This 


NOTES. | 

* There is ſcarce a more ſonorous verſe in the 
whole Ody/Jey. The word ſwine is what debaſes 
our idea; which is evident if we ſubſtitute Shepherd 
in the room of Hogherd, and apply to it the moſt 
pompous epithet given by Hamer to Eumans: for 
inſtance, to fay the illuſtrious Hogherd, 1s mean 
enough: but the image is more talerable when we 
ſay, the illuſtrious Shepherd; the office of a ſhep- 
herd (eſpecially as it is familiarized and dignified in 
poetry by the frequent uſe of it) being in repute. 
Ihe Greeks have magnificent words to exprels the 
moſt common objects; we want words of equal 
dignity, and have the diſadvantage of being obliged 
to endeavour to raiſe a ſubject that is now in the 
utmoſt contempt, ſo as to guard it from meanneſs 
and ignominy. 

+ Every meal among the ancients was a kind of 
facrifice of thankſgiving to the Gods, and the table 
as it were an altar. This ſacrifice being different 
from any other in Hamer, we will fully deſcribe the 

articulars of it. It is a rural ſacrifice; we have 
before ſeen_ſacrifices in camps, in courts, and in 
cities, in the /zad; but this is the only one of this 
nature in all Hamer. They cut off the hair of the 
victim, in commemoration of the original way of 
cloathing, which was made of hair, and the ſkins of 
beaſts. EFumzus ſtrows flour upon it, in remem- 
brance that before incenſe was in uſe, this was the 
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ancient manner of offering to the Gods, or of con- 
ſecrating the victim, inſtead of the barley mixed with 
falt, which had the name of immolation. Eumaus 
cut a picce from every part of the victim ; by this he 
made it an Holoacauſt, or an entire ſacrifice. Eumæus 
divides the reſt at ſupper; which was alway the 
office of the moſt honourable perſon, and thus we 
fee Achilles and other heroes employed throughout 
the Iliad. He portions it into ſeven parts; one he 
allots to Mercury and the nymphs, and the reſt he 
reſerves for himſelf, . and his four ſervants. 
He gives the chine to Uly/es, which was ever reputed 
an honour and diſtinction; thus Ajax after a victory 
over Hector is rewarded in the ſame manner. 

1 It may be aſked why Eumæus allots part of the 
victim to Mercury and the nymphs, ſince there is 
nothing of the like nature to be found in the 
whole [tad and Ohe? This is done in com- 
pliance-to the place and perſon of Eumeus, whoſe 
employment lies in the country, and who has the 
care of the herds of Ulyſſes; he therefore offers to 
the nymphs, as they are the preſidents of the foun- 
tains, rivers, groves, and furniſh ſuſtenance and food 
for cattle; and Mercury was held by the ancients to 
be the patron of ſhepherds. In ſhort, it ſuffices that 
he was eſteemed a rural Deity, to make the ſacri- 
fice proper to be offered to him by a perſon whoſe 
occupation lay in the country. 
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his ſaid, the firſt fruits to the Gods he gave; 
hen pour'd of offer d wine the fable wave: 
In great Uy/es' hand he plac'd the bowl, 
He ſat, and Iweet refection cheer'd his ſoul. 
The bread from canniſters Meſaulius gave, 
(Eumæus proper treaſure bought this flave, 
And led from Taphos, to attend his board, “ 
A ſervant added to his abſent lord) 
His taſk it was the wheaten loaves to lay; 
And from the banquet take the bowls away, 
And now the rage of apa, £3 was repreſt, 
And each betakes him to his couch to reſt. 
Now came the night, and darkneſs cover'd o'er 
The face of things; the winds began to roar ; 
The driving ſtorm the wat'ry welt-wind pours, 
And Jove deſcends in deluges of thow'rs. 
Studious of reſt and warmth, Ces lies, 
Foreſeeing from the firſt the ſtorm would riſe ; 
In mere neceſſity of coat and cloak, 
With arttul preface to his hoſt he ſpoke. 
Hear me, my friends! who this good banquet 
grace; : 
Tis ſweet to play the fool in time and place, 
And wine can of their wits the wiſe beguile, 
Make the ſage frolic, and the ſerious ſmile, 


OY 


The grave in merry meaſures friſk about, 

And many a long-repented word bring out: 

Since to be talkative I now commence, 

Let wit caſt off the ſullen yoke of ſenſe. 

Once I was ſtrong, (would heav'n reſtore thoſe days) 

And with my betters claim'd a ſhare of praiſe. 

Ulyſſes, Menelaus led forth a band, 

And join'd me withthem, ('twas their own command) 

A deathful ambuſh for the foe to lay, 

Beneath Tray walls by night we took our way: 

There, clad in arms, along the marſhes ſpread, 

We made the ozier-fringed bank our bed. 

Full ſoon th' inclemency of heav'n I feel, 

Nor had theſe ſhoulders cov'ring, but of ſteel. 

Sharp blew the North; ſnow whit'ning all the fields 

Froze with the blaſt, and gath'ring glaz'd our ſhields, 

There all but I, well fenc'd with cloak and veſt, 

Lav cover'd by their ample ſhields at reſt. | 

Fool that I was ! I left behind my own ;+ 

The {kill of weather and of winds unknown, ; 

And truſted to my coat and ſhield alone! 

When now was waſted more than half the night, 

And the ſtars faded at approaching light ; 

Sudden I jogg'd Les, who was laid . 

Faſt by my fide, and ſhiv'ring, thus I ſaid. 5 0 
; ere 


| NOTE S. | 

* This cuſtom of purchaſing ſlaves prevailed over 
all the world, as appears not only from many places 
of Homer, but of the huly ſcriptures, in which men- 
tion is made of ſlaves bought with money, The 
Taphians lived in a {mall iſland adjacent to Ithaca; 
Mentes was king of it, as appears from the firſt of 
the Ody//ey: they were generally pirates, and are 
ſuppoſed to have had their name from their way of 
living, which in the Phænician tongue ſignifies ra- 
pine; Hataph, and by contraction Taph, bearing 
that ſignification.— Frequent uſe has been made of 
Phencian interpretations through the courſe of 
theſe notes, and perhaps it may be judged neceffary 
to ſay ſomething why they may be ſuppoſed to give 
names to countries and perſons, more than any other 
nation. They are reportcd to be the inventors of 
letters, the firſt who uſed navigation, and the firſt 
who trafficked by the ocean. If we put theſe qua- 
lities together, it is no wonder that a great number 
of places were called by Phænician names; for they 
being the firſt navigators, mult necellarily diſcover a 
multitude of iſlands, countries, and cities, to which 
they would be obliged to give names when they 
deſcribed them: and nothing is ſo probable as that 
they gave thoſe names according to the obſervations 
they made upon the nature of the ſeveral countries, 
or employment of the inhabitants. In the preſent 
inſtance, the Taphians being remarkable pirates, the 
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Phaenicians, who firſt diſcovered this iſland, called it 
Tph, the iſland of pirates. Places receive appella- 
tions ee to the language of the diſcoverer, 
and generally from obſervations made upon the pco- 
ple. It will add a weight to this ſuppoſition, it we 
remember that Hamer was well acquainted with the 
traditions and cuſtoms of the Phaenticians, for he 
ſpeaks frequently of that people through the courſe 
of the Oay//ey. 

Hamer introduces the following ſtory by a very 
artſul connection, and makes it as it were grow out 
of the ſubjeR ; the coldneſs of the preſent ſeaſon 
brings to his mind a time like it, when he lay before 
Troy. It is remarkable that almoſt all poets have 
taken an opportunity to give long defcriprtons of the 
night; Firgil, Status, Apollonius, Tafjs, and Dry- 
den, have enlarged upon this ſubject: Hamer ſeems 
induſtrioufly to have avoided it: perhaps he judged 
ſuch deſcriptions to be no more than cxcrefcencies, 
and at beſt but beautiful ſuperfluities. 

To underſtand this paſſage, we muſt remember 
that in thoſe eaſtern regions, after very hot days an 
extreme cold night would ſometimes ſucceed, even 
with froſt and ſnow, contrary to the uſual order of 
the ſeaſon : if it had been winter, no doubt Ce 
would have armed himſelf againſt the nocturnal cold, 
and not have been reduced to ſuch an extremity, 


| 
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Here longer in this field I cannot lie, Well haſt thou ſpoke (rejoin'd th' attentive ſwainÞ 
The winter pinches, and with cold I die, Thy lips let fall no idle word or vain ! 
And die aſham'd, 15 wiſeſt of mankind) Nor garment ſhalt thou want, nor aught beſide, 
The only fool who left his cloak behind. Meet, for the wand'ring ſuppliant to provide, 


He thought, and anſwer'd : hardly waking yet, | But in the morning take thy cloaths again, “ 


Sprung in his mind the momentary wit ; For here one veſt ſuffices ev'ry ſwain; 7 

("Phat wit, which or in council, or in fight, No change of garments to our hinds is known 
Still met th' emergence, and determin'd right) But when return'd, the good Me- ſon 

Huſh thee, he cry d, (ſoft-whiſp'ring in my ear) With better hand ſhall grace with fit attires 

| Speak not a word, le _ Greek may hear His gueſt, and ſend thee where thy ſoul deſires. 
| ' And then (ſupporting on his arm his head) The honeſt herdſman roſe, as this he ſaid, 
Hear me, companions! (thus aloud he ſaid) And drew before the hearth the ſtranger's bed: 
Methinks too diſtant from the fleet we lie: The fleecy ſpoils of ſheep, a goat's rough hide 
Ev'n now a viſion ſtood before my eye, } He ſpreads ; and adds a mantle thick and wide ;. 
And ſure the warning viſion was from high: With ſtore to heap above him, and below, . 
Let from among us ſome ſwift courrier riſe, And guard each quarter as the tempeſts blow. 
Haſte to the gen ral, and demand ſupplies. There lay the KIN, and all the rell ſupine; 
Up ſtarted Thoas ſtrait, Andre mon's for, | All, but the careful maſter of the ſwine; 

Nimbly he roſe, and caſt his garment down ; Forth haſted he to tend his briſtly, care : | 
Inſtant the racer vaniſh'd off the ground; Well arm'd, and fenc'd againſt nocturnal air; 
That inſtant, in his cloak I wrapt me round: His weighty faulchion o'er his ſhoulder ty'd : 
And ſafe I flept, till brightly-dawning ſhone | His ſhaggy cloak a mountain goat ſupply'd-: 

"The morn, conſpicuous on her golden throne. With his broad ſpear, the dread of dogs and men, 

Oh were my ſtrength as then, as then my age! He ſeeks his lodging,in the rocky den. 

Some friend would fence me from the winter's rage. | There to the tuſky herd he bends his way, 

Yet tatter'd as I look, I challeng'd then Where ſcreen'd from Boreas, high o'er arch'd, they. 
The honours, and the offices of men: | lay. 


Some maſter, or fome ſervant would al'ow 
A cloak and veſt—but I am nothing now 


— 
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* This is not ſpoken in vain, it was neceſſary for | he was once a perſon of dignity, though now re- 
Mies to appear in the form of a beggar to prevent | duced to poverty by calamities : and conſequently a. 
diſcovery. The word in the Greek cannot be tran- | perſon who had once known. better fortunes would 
flated without a circumlocution : it paints exactly | be uneaſy under. ſuch mean circumſtances,. and de- 
the dreſs of a beggar, and the difficulty he labours Þ fire to appear like himſelf; theretore he aſks a better 
under in drawing his rags to cover one part of his | dreſs, that Eumæus may believe his former ſtory.. 
body that is naked, and while he covers that, leaving | What Eumæus ſpeaks of not having many changes 
the other part bare: thus it expreſſes how a beggar of garments, is not a ſign of poverty, but of the ſim- 
is embarraſſed in the act of covering his body, by I plicity of the manners of thoſe ages. It is the cha- 
reaſon of the rents in his cloaths. | , raQter of the luxurious, vain Pheacians, to delight 

+ It is not at firſt view evident wy Uly/es requeſts | in changes of dreſs, and agrees not with this plain,. 
a change of raiment from Eumæus, for a better dreſs | ſincere, induſtrious Ithacan, Eumaus. 
would only have expoſed him to the danger of a This and the preceding book take up no more 
diſcovery. Beſides, this would have been a direct | than the ſpace of one ; a Mes lands in the 
oppoſition to the injunctions of the Goddeſs of | morning, which is ſpent in conſultation with Mi- 

iſdom, who had not only diſguiſed him in the | nervahow to bring about his reſtoration 7 about noon 
habit of a beggar, but changed his features to a con- | he comes to Eumæus, for immediately after his arri- 
formity with it. Why then ſhould he make this | val they dine: they paſs the afternoon and evenirig 
petition ? The anſwer is, to carry on his diſguiſe the | in conference: ſo that thirty-five days are exactly 
better before Eumæus; he has already told him that | completed ſince the beginning of the Ody/ey. 
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K R GUM E N x. 


Tukx RETURN OF TELEMACHUS: 


De Goddeſs Minerva commands Telemachus in a vifien to return ta Ithaca. Piſiſtratus and he take leave of 
Menelaus, and arrive at Pylos, where they part; and Telemachus ſets ſail, after having received on board 
Theoclymenus the foothfayer. The ſcene then changes to the cottage Eumæus, , who entertains Ulyſſes with 
a recital of his adventures. In the mean time Telemachus arrives on the coaſt, and ſending the veſſel ta the 


totum, proceeds by himſelf to the lodge of Eumæus. 


OW had Minerva reach'd thoſe ample plains, 
Fam'd for the dance where Menelaus reigns; . 

Anxious ſhe flies to great CH heir, 

His inſtant voyage challeng'd all her care. 


Beneath the royal portico diſplay'd, + 
With Nefor's lon, Telemachus was lay'd; 
In ſleep profound the ſon of Neftor lies; 
Not thine, Ce! Care unſeal'd his eyes; 


Reſtlefs- 


NOTES. | 

*The ſtory now turns to Telemachus, and the 
poet briefly deſcribes his voyage to his country: 
there is a neceſſity to be conciſe, for the hero of an 
epic poem is never to be out of ſight after his intro- 
duction. The little time that Homer employs in 
the return of Telemachus is not ſpent unuſefully by 
Mes; during this interval, he learns the ſtate of 
his public and domeſtic affairs from Eumæus, and 
prepares the way for the deſtruct on of the ſuitors, 
the chief deſign of the whole Ody/ey. There is ano- 
ther reaſon why the poet ought not to dwell at large 
upon the ſtory of Telemachus ; he bears but an inci- 
dental relation to the Odyſſey, and conſequently. Ho- 
mer was neceſſitated to paſs over his actions with 
brevity, that he might deſcribe the hero of his poem 
at full length. It has been objected, that no men- 
tion has been made of any a&ion at all of Telema- 
chus during his whole ſtay with Meneluus, and that 
W there idly, without making his voyage con- 

0. 31. ; 
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tribute any thing to the reſtitution of Uly/es ; but 
from tlie former obſervation it is evident, that this 
ſilence in the poet proceeds from judgment; nothing 
is to be inſerted in an epic poem but what has ſome 
affinity with the main deſign of it: but what affinity 
could the actions of 7 elemachus in the Spartan court 
have with thoſe of Les? This would have been 
to make two heroes in one poem, and would have 


broken the unity of the action; whereas by the con- 


trary conduct Hamer unites the two ſtories,. and 
makes the voyag- of Telemachus ſubſervient to the 
chief action; namely, the- reſtitution of Uly/es. 
Telemachus undertakes a voyage to make inquiry 
aſter Les; this the poet fully deſcribes, becauſe it 
has an immediate relation to Ces, but paſſes over 
all other adventures during the abſence of T elema- - 


chus, becauſe they have no relation to the deſign. 


+ Minerva here finds Telemachus in bed = it is 
neceſſary by remember that Les landed in [thaca 
N . in 


— 
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Reſtleſs he griev'd, with various fears oppreſt, 
And all thy fortunes roll'd within his breaſt, 
When, O Telemachus ! (the Goddeſs faid) 

Joo long in vam, too widely haſt thou ſtray d. 
Thus leaving carclels thy paternal right 

The robbers prize, the prey to lawleſs might. 
On fond purſuits neglectful while you roam, 

Ev'n now, the hand of rapine fack+ the dome. 
Hence to Atridts ; and his leave implore * 

To launch th, vetilel for thy natal ſhore ; 

Fly, whillt thy mother virtuous yet withſtands 
Her kindred's wiſhes, and her fire's commands ; * 
IJhro' both, Eurymachus purſues the dame, — 
And with the noblelt gifts ailerts his claim. 
Hence therefore, ile tu ſtores thy own remain: 
Thou know'lt the practice of the female train, t 
Loſt in the children of the preſent ſpouſe, 
They (light the pledges of their former vows; 
Their love is always with the lover paſt; 

Stil the ſucceeding flame expe!s the laſt, 

Let o'er thy houſe ſome choſen maid preſide, 
Till heav'n decrees to bleſs thee in a bride. 
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But now thy more attentive ears incline, 
Obſerve the warnings of a pow'r divine : 
For thee their ſnares the ſuitor lords {hall lay 
In Samos ſands, or ſtreights of Ithaca, 
To ſeize thy life ſhall lurk the murd rous band, 
Ere yet thy footſteps preſs thy native land. 
ſooner far their riot and their luſt 
All-cov'ring earth ſhall bury deep in duſt! 
Then diſtant from che ſcatter'd iflands itcer, 
Nor let the night retard thy full career; 
Thy heav'nly guardian ſhall infliruc the gales 
To mooth th pallage, and ſup ly thy fails : 
And when at Ithaca thy 1.bour ends, 
Send to the town thy veſſel with thy friends; 
But ſeek thou firſt tiie matter of the ſwine, 
(For {till to thee his loyal thoughts incline) 
There paſs the night: while he his courſe purſues 
To bring Penelope the with'd for news, 
That thou ſafe failing from the n ſtrand 
Art come to bleſs her in thy native and. 

Thus ſpoke the ( »0ddefs, and reſum'd her flight 
To the pure regions of eternal light. 


Man- 


Ald 
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in the morning of the thirty-fifth day; and when 
Minerva left him, ſhe went to the Spartau court to 
Telemachus ; this viſion there ore appears to that hero 
in the night following the thirty-htth day. On the 
thirty-fixth he departs from Menelaus, and lod..es 
that night with Diocles; on the thirty-ſeventh he 
embarks towards the evening, fails all night, and 
lands on the thirty-eighth in the morning in his own 
country. From this obſervation it is ikewiſe evi- 
dent, that Uly/es paſſes two days in diſcourſe, with 
Eumeus, though the poet only diſtinguiſhes the time 
by the voyage of 7elemachus ; for the preceding 
book concludes with the thirty-fifth day, and Tele- 
machus ſpends the thirty- ſixth and thirty-ſeventh and 
the following night in his return, and meets s 
in the mornin, of the thirty-eighth day. This re- 
mark is neceſſary to avoid confuſion, and to make 
the two ſtories of Ulyſſes and 7 elemachus coincide, in 
this and the next book of the Odyſſey. 

* Why thould Minerva make uſe cf theſe argu- 
ments, to perſuade Telemachus to return immediate- 
ly; and give him na information concerning the 
ſatety of Ulyſſes, who was now actually landed in his 
own country? The poet reſerves this diſcovery to be 
made in the future part of the ſtory, Tf Telemachus 


had known of his father's being already returned, | 


thre could have been no room for the beautiful 
interview between the fat er and the fon; for the 


doubts and fears, the ſurprize and filial tenderneſs, 


. 
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en the part of Telemachus; and for the paternal 
fondneſs, the yearnings of nature, and the tranſports 
f joy, on the part of Ulyſſes, Theſe diſguiſes and 
concealments perplex the fable with agreeable plots 
and intricacies, ſurprize us with a variety of inci- 
dents, and give room for the relation of many ad- 
ventures ; while es ſtill appears in aſſumed cha- 
raters, and upon every occaſion recites a new 
hiſtory. At the ſame time the poet excellently 
ſuſtains his character, which is every where diſtin- 
guiſhed by a wile and ready diſſimulation. 

+ This is not {poken in derogation of Penelipe, 
nor applied to her in particular; it is laid down as an 
univerial maxim, and uttered by the Goddeſs of 
wildom. But we congratulate the modern ladies, 
that there is not the leaſt objection of this nature 
againſt them. Is it not evident, that all our widows 
are utterly diſconſolate, appear many months in deep 
mourning ? and whenever they are prevailed upon 
to a ſecond marriage, do they not chuſe out the 
ſtrongeſt, bei! built, and moft vig rous youth of the 
ation? For what other reaſon, but that ſuch con- 
ititutions may be a ſecurity aganiſt their ever feeling 
the like calamity again * What we have here ſaid 
ſhews that the world is well changed ſince the times 
of Homer; and however the race of man is dwindled 
and decayed ſince thoſe ages, yet it is a demonllra- 
tion that the modern ladies are not to blame for it. 
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Mean- while Piſiſtratus he gently ſhakes, 
And with theſe words the ſſumb'ring youth awakes. 
Riſe, fon of Nor ! for the road prepare, 
And join the harneſs'd courſers to the car, 
What cauſe, he cry'd, can juſtify our flight, 
To tempt the dangers of forbidding night * 
Here wait we rather, till approaching gay 
Shall prompt our ſpeed, and pgint the ready way. 
Nor think of flight before the Spartan ki! g 
nal! bid farewel, and bounteous preſents bring; 
Gifts, which to diſtant ages ſafely ſtor'd, 
The ſacred act of friendlhip ſhall record. 
Thus he. But when the dawn beſtreak'd the 
eaſt, 
The king from Helen roſe, and ſought his gueſt, 
As ſoon as his pproach the hero knew, 
The ſplendid mantle round him firſt he threw, 
Then o'er his ample ſhoulders whirl'd the cloak, 
Reſpectful met the monarch, and beſpoke. 
Hail, great Al rides, favour'd of high Vue! 
Let not thy friends in vain for licence move. 
Sv ift let us meaſure back the wat*ry way, 
Nor check our ſpeed, mpatient of delay. 
I with defire ſo ſtrong thy boſom glows, 
III. f:id the king, ſhould I thy wiſh oppole 
For oft in others freely I reprove 
The ill-tim'd efforts of officious love 
Who love too much, hate i the like extream, 
And both the.golden mean alike condemn. 
Alike he thwarts the hoſpitable end, 
Who rives the free, or ſtays the haſty friend; 
True friendſhip's laws are by this rule expreſt, 
Welcome the coming, ſpeed the parting gueſt, 
Yet ſtay, my friends, and in your chariot take 
The nobleſt prefents that our love can make: 
Mean-time commit we to our women's care 
Some choice domeſtic viands to prepare; 
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| Thetrav'ler riſing from the banquet gay, 
Etudes the labours of the tedious way. 

Ihen if a wider courſe ſhall rather pleaſe 
Thro” ſpacious Argos, and the realms of Greece, 
Atrides in his chariot ſhall attend; 

Himſelf thy convoy to each royal friend. 

No prince will let es heir remove 

\Vithout ſome pledge, ſome monument of love: 
Theſe will the caldron, theſe the tripod give, 
From thoſe the well- air'd mules we ſhall receive, 
Or bow! eivboſs'a whole golden figures live. 

To who the youth, for prudence fam'd, reply'd: 
O monarch, care of heav'n! thy people's pride! 
No friend in {thaca my place ſupplies, 

No pow'rtul hands are there, no wat-hful eyes: 
My itores expos'd and fenceleſs houſe demand 
The ſpeedieſi ſuccour from my guardian hand; 
Leſt in a ſcarch too anxious and too vain 

Of one loſt joy, I loſe what yet remain. 

His purpoſe when the gen'rous warrior heard, 
He charg'd the houſhold cates to be prepar'd. * 
Now with the dawn, from his adjoining home, 
Was Bzethxdes Etconus come; 

Swift as the word he forms the riſing blaze, 
And o'er the coals the ſmoaking fragments lays. 
Mcan-time the king, his fon, and Helen, went 
Where the rich wardrobe breath'd a coſtly ſcent, 
The king ſelected from the glitt'ring rows 
A buwl; the prince a ſilver beaker choſe. 
The beauteous queen revolv'd with careful eyes 
Her various textures of unnumber'd dyes, 
And choſe the largeſt; with no vulgar art 
Her own fair hands embroider'd ev'ry part: 
Beneath the reſt it lay divinely bright, 
ike radiant Heſper o'er the gems of night. + 
Then with each gift they haſten'd to their gueſt, 
And thus the king VMs“ heir addreit, 

Since 
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* It is in the original, He commanded Helen and 
her_maids to do it. The moderns have blamed Me- 
nelaus for want of delicacy in commanding his queen 
to p-rform ſuch houſhold offices. We read ſuch 
paſſages with pleaſure, becauſe they are exact pic- 
tures of ancient life: we may as well condemn the 
firſt inhabitants of the world for want of politeneſs, 
in living in tents and bowers, and not in palaces. 
We' doubt not but the continual deſcriptions of en- 
ter ainments have likewiſe given offence to many; 
but we may be in tome degree reconciled to them, if 
we conſider they are not only inſtances of the hoſpi- 
tality of the ancients, but of their piety and religion; 
every meal was a religious act, a acrifice, or a feaſt 
ef thankſgiving: libations of wine, and offerings of 
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part of the fleſh were conſtantly made at every enter- 
tainment. This gives a dignity to the deſcription, 
and when we read it, we are not to conſider it as an 
act merely of eating or drinking, but as an office of 
-worſhip to the Gods. Perhaps the ſame thing may 
be ſaid of our modern entertainments, wherever the 

ood practice of ſaying Grace before and after meat is 
not yet laid aſide. 

+ Ifthis paſſage were tranilated literally, it would 
ſtand thus, Helen choſe a veſture of moſt beautiful em- 
broidery, and of the largeſt extent, a veſture that lay be- 
neath the reſt. We are to underſtand by the laſt cir- 
cumſtance, that this veſture was the choiceſt of her 
wardrobe, it being repoſited with the greateſt care. 
This robe was the work of Helen's own hands; an 
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Since fix'd are thy reſolves, may thund'ring Fove 


With happieſt omens thy deſires approve! 


This filver bowl, whoſe coſtly margins ſhine 
Enchas'd with gold, this valu'd gift be thine ; 
To me this preſent, of Fulcanian frame, 
From Sidon's hofpitable monarch came; 

To thee we now conſign the precious load, 
The pride ot kings, and labour of a God. 

Then gave the cup; while Megapenthe brought 
The ſilver vaſe with living ſculpture wrought. 
The beauteous queen advancing next, play d 
The ſhining veil, and thus endearing ſaid: 

Accept, dear youth, this monument of love, 
Long fince, in better days, by Helen wove: 

Safe un thy mother's care the veſture lay, | 

To deck thy bride, and grace thy nuptial day. 

Mean-time may'ſt thon with happieſt ſpeed re- 
in 

Thy ſtately palace, and thy wide domain. 

She ſaid, and gave the veil; with grateful look 
The prince the variegated preſent took. 

And now, when thro' the royal dome they paſs'd, 
High on a throne the king each itranger plac'd. 
A golden ew'r th' attendant damſel brings, 
Replete with water from the cryſtal ſprings ; 
With copious ſtreams the ſhining vaſe ſuppties 
A ſilver laver of capacious ſize, 

They waſh. The tables in fair order ſpread, 
Theglittring caniſters are crown'd with bread 
Viands of various kinds allure the taſte 

Of choicelt fort and favour ; rich repaſt ! 
Whilſt Eteoneus portions out the ſhares, 

Atrides ſon the purple draught prepares. 

And now (each ſated with the genial feaſt, 

And the ſhort rage of thirſt and hunger ceaſt) 
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Ulyſſes' ſon, with his illuſtrious friend, 

The horſes join, the 7 tao car aſcend, 

Along the court the fiery ſteeds rebound, 

And the wide portal echoes to the ſound. 

The king precedes ; a bowl with fragrant wine 

(Libation deſtin'd to the pow'rs divine) 

His right-hand held : before the ſteeds he ſtands, 

Then, mix'd with pray*rs, he utters theſe commands. 
Farewel and proſper, youths! let Near know 

What grateful thoughts {till in this boſom glow, _ 
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For all the proofs of his paternal care, 


'T hro' the long dangers of the ten-years war. 
Ah! doubt not our report (the prince rejoin'd) 
Of ail the virtues of thy gen'rous mind. 
And oh! return'd might we Lee meet ! 
To him thy preſents thew, thy words repeat: 
How will each ſpeech his grateful wonder raiſe? 
How will each gift indulge us in thy praiſe ? 
Scarce ended thus the prince, when on the right 
Advanc'd the bird of eue: auſpicious ſight 
A milk-white fowl his clinching talons bore, 
With care domeſtic pamper d at the floor. ; 
Peaſants in vain with threat'ning cries purſue, 
In ſolemn ſpeed the bird majeſtic flew 
Full dexter to the car: the proſp'rous ſight 
Fill'd ev'ry breaſt with wonder and delight. 
But Ne/tor's ſon the chearful ſilence broke, 
And in theſe words the Spartan chiet beſpoke. 
Say if to us the Gods theſe omens ſend, 
Or fates peculiar to thyſelf portend ? | 
Whilſt yet 0h monarch paus'd, with doubts: op- 
| Preity, e 
The beauteous queen reliev'd his lab' ring breaſt. 
Hear me, ſhe cry d, to whom the Gods have giv'nꝰ 
To read this ſign, and myſtic ſenſe of heav'n. 


NOTES. 
inſtance that in thoſe days a great lady, or a great 
beauty, might be a good workwoman : and ſhe here 
ſeems to * particular care to pbviate an opinion 
one might otherwiſe have, that ſhe did not apply 
herſelf to theſe works till her beſt days were paſt. 

* It is not clear why the poet aſcribes a greater 
quickneſs and penetration. to Helen, in the ſolution 
of this prodigy, than to Menelaus, Is it from a ſu- 
perior acuteneſs of nature and preſence of mind in 
the fair ſex? Or is it that Helen in this reſembles 
ſome modern Heauties, who (though their huſbands 
be aſked the queſtion) will make the anſwer them- 
ſelves? We would willingly believe that Helen might 
happen to ſtand in ſuch a poſition, as to be able to 
make a more minute obſervation upon the flight of 


the eagle, than Maneluus and being more circum- 
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ſtantial in the obſervation, ſhe might for that reaſon 
be more ready and en, in the interpre- 
tation, But Homer himſelf tells us, that ſhe re- 
ceived it from the Gods. This is a pious leffon, to 
teach us in general, that all knowledge is the gift 
of God, and perhaps here particularly inſerted to 
raiſe the character of Helen, and make us leſs ſur-- 
prized to ſee her forgiven by Menelaus, when ſhe is 
not only e but favoured thus with inſpi- 
ration. And indeed it was neceſſary to reconcile 
us to this fatal beauty; at whom the reader is 
naturally enough offended: ſhe is an actreſs in 
many of the ſcenes in the Odyfjey, and conſequent- 
ly to be redeemed from contempt: this is done 
by degrees; the poet ſteals away the adultereſs from 
our view, to ſet before us the amiable penitent. 
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As thus the plumy ſov'reign of the air“ 

Left on the mountain's brow his callow care, 

And wander'd through the wide ethereal way 

To pour his wrath on yon luxurious prey; 

So Gall thy god-like father toſs'd in vain 

Thro' all the dangers of the boundleſs main, 

Arrive, (or is perchance already come) 

From laughter. gluttons to releaſe the dome. 
Oh if this promis'd bliſs by thund'ring Jove, 
he prince reply'd) ſtand fix d in fate above; 

o thee, as to ſome God, I'll temples raiſe, 

And crown thy altars with the coſtly blaze. 

He ſaid ; and bending o'er his chariot, flung 

Athwart the fiery ſteeds the ſmarting throng ; 

The bounding ſhafts upon the harneſs play, 

Fill night deſcending intercepts the way. 

To Diocles, at Pheræ, they repair, . 

Whoſe boaſted Sire was ſacred Alpheus' heir; 

With him all night the youthful ſtrangers ſtay'd, 

Nor found the hoſpitable rites unpay'd. 

But ſoon as morning from her orient bed 

Had ting'd the mountains with her earlieſt red, 

They join'd the ſteeds and on the chariot ſprung ; 

The brazen portals in their paſſag- rung. 

To Pyl-s Fon they came ; when thus begun 

To Nefter's heir Ul/ſes' god-like ſon: 

Let not P:;/tratus in vain be preſt, 

Not unc ouſenting hear his friend's requeſt; 

His friend by long hereditary claim, 

In toils his equal, and in years the ſame. 
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No farther from our veſſel, I implore, 

The courſers drive; but laſh them to the ſhore. 
Too long thy father would his friend detain ; + 

I dread his proffer'd kindneſs, urg'd in vain. 

The hero paus'd, and ponder d this requeſt, 
While love and duty warr'd within his breaſt. 
At length reſolv'd, he turn'd his ready hand, 

And laſh'd his panting courſers to the ſtrand. 
There, while within the poop with care he ſtor'd 
The regal preſents of the Spartan lord ; 

With ſpeed be gone, (ſaid he) call ev'ry mate, 

| Ere yet to Neftor I the tale relate: 

"Tis true, the fervor of his gen'rous heart 
Brooks no repulſe, nor could'ſt thou ſoon depart ;-- 
Himſelf will ſeek thee here, nor wilt thou fd. 
In words alone, the Pylian monarch kind. 

But when arriv'd he thy return ſhall know.. 
How will his breaſt with honeſt fury glow ? 

This ſaid, the ſounding ſtrokes his bones fire, 


And ſoon he reach'd the palace of his ſire. 


Now, (cry'd Telemachus) with ſpeedy care 
Hoiſe ev'ry fail, and ev'ry oar prepare. 
Swift as the word his willing mates obey, 
And ſeize their feats, impatient for the ſea. 
Mean-time the prince with ſacrifice adores 
| Minerva, and her guardian aid implores; 
When lo! a wretch ran breathleſs to the ſhore, 
New from his crime, and reeking yet with gore. 
A ſeer he was, from great Melampus ſprung. þ 
| Melampus, who in Fes flouriſh'd long, | 


Till 
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* Uly/ſes is the eagle, the bird repreſents the ſui- 
tors: the cries of the men and women when. the 
eagle ſeized his prey, denote the lamentations of the 
relations of the ſuitors, who are flain by Utes 
The circumſtance of the flight of the eagle cloſe 
to the horſes, is added. to ſhew that the prodigy had 
a. fixed and certain. reference to a perſon preſent, 
namely Telemachus: the eagle comes ſuddenly from 


a mountain; this means that Ulyſſes ſhall unexpec- 


tedly arrive from the country to the ſuitors deſtruc 


tion. The fowl is ſaid to be fed by the family, this 
is a full deſignation of the ſuitors, who feed upon 
Ulyſſes, and prey upon. his family. And as this bird 
is killed by ** 1 5 of the eagle, ſo the ſuitors fall 
e ſpear of Uly//es. 
Py "Tk has be Yes Qed againſt, as contrary to 
the promiſe of Telemachus, who alſured Menelaus that 
he would acquaint, Neſtor with his great friend/hip 
and hoſpitality ; is he therefore not guilty of falſe- 
hood, by embarking immediately without fulhlling 
his promiſe ? We anſwer, that the prodigy of the 
eagle occaſions this alteration, and that the not ful- 
, 
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filling his promiſe is to. be aſcribed to accident and. 
neceſſity. But the words of Telemachus ſufficiently 
juſtity his veracity; they are of the plural number, 
[ and Piſiſtratus will inform Neſtor of your hsſpitality: 
this promiſe he leaves to be performed by Pieftratus, 
who returns directly to Neſtor. Others blame Tele- 
machus as unpolite, in leaving Near without any 
acknowiedgment:for his civilities. Without hav- 
ing recourſe to the command of Minerva, and to 
the prodigy of the eagle, for his vindication, the 
nature. of the poem requires ſuch a conduct ; the 
action of the Odhſſey ſtands ſtill till the return of 
Telemachus, ry happens to him in Pyle being 
foreign to i) and therefore Hamer ſhews his judg- - 
ment, in precipitating the actions of Telemachus, 
rather than trifling away the time, while the ſtory 
lleeps,. only to ſhew a. piece of complaiſance and 
ceremony. 

1 There is ſome obſcurity in this genealogical 
hiſtory. Melumpus was a prophet, he.lived in Pytzs, 
a: d was a perſon of great wealth ; his uncle Neleus 
ſcized his iches, and detained them a whole year, to 
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Till urg'd by wrongs a foreign realm he choſe, 
Far from the hateful cauſe of all his woes. 
Neleus his treaſures one long year: detains ; 

As long, he groan'd in Phylacus his chains : 
Mean-time, what anguiſh and what rage combin'd, 
For lovely Pers rack'd his ode mind ! 

Yet *ſcap'd he death; and vengeful of his wrong 
To Pylzs drove the lowing herds along: 

Then (Nelens vanquiſh'd, and conſign'd the fair 
To Bias anns) he ſought a 2 air; 

Argos the rich for his retreat he choſe, 6 
There form d his empire; there his palace roſe. 
From him Antiphates and Mantius came: 

The firſt begot Otcleus great in fame, 

And he Amphiaraus, immortal name! 
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The people's ſaviour, and divinely wiſe, 
Belov'd by Fove, and him who gilds the ſkies, * 
Yet ſhort his date of life! by female pride he dies. 


From Mantius Clitus, whom Aurora's love 7 


Snatch'd for his beauty to the thrones above: 
And Polyphides on whom Phabus ſhone 
With fulleſt rays, Anpliaraus now gone; 
In Hyperſia's groves he made abode, 
And taught mankind the counſels of the God. 
From him ſprung T hezclymenus, who found 
(The ſacred wine yet foaming on the ground) 
Telemachus: whom, as to heav'n he preſt 
His ardent vows, the ſtranger thus addreſt. 

O chou! that doſt thy happy courſe prepare 
With pure libations, and with folemn pray'r ; 


By 
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oblige him to recover his herds detained. by [phyclus 
in Phylace; he failed in the attempt, and was kept 
in priſon by [phyclus, the ſon of Phylacus. Bias, the 
brother of Melampus, was in love with Pers the 
daughter of Neleus ; Nelzus, to engage Melampus 
more ſtrongly in the .enterprize, promiſes to give 
Pers in marriage to his brother Bias, upon the re- 
covery of his herds from Phyclus. At length [phy- 
clus releaſes Melampus.from priſon, upon his diſco- 
vering to him how he might have an heir to ſuc- 
ceed to his domintons, and rewards him with reſtor- 
ing the herds of Nelezs': then Neleus retracts his pro- 
miſe, and refuſes to give his daughter Pero to Bias 
the brother of Melampus ; upon this Neleus and 
IMelampus quarrel, and engaging in a ſingle com- 
bat, Neleus is vanquiſhed, and Melampus retires to 
Argos. 

: The poet means £Zryphyle, who, being bribed 
with a golden bracelet hy Polynices, perſuaded her 
huſband Amphiaraus to. go to the Theban war, where 
he loſt his life. 
Thi he was loved by Jupiter and Apollo, yet he 
reached nat ts «ld age. 


{tance of the love of the Gods? Plata quotes the 
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verſe to this purpoſe : The life of man is fo loaded 


with calamity, that it is an inſtance of the favour of 
heaven to take the burthen from us with ſpeed.” 
The ſame author in Axiachus aflerts, that the-Gods, 
having a perfect inſight into human affairs, take 
ſpee ily to themſelves thoſe whom they love. Thus 
when Trphonius and Agamedes had built a temple to 
Apollo, they praye« to receive a bleſſing the moſt be- 
nchcial to mankind: the God gr nted their prayers, 
and they were both feund dead the next morning. 
Thus likewiſe the:pnefteſs of Juns, when her two 
ſons had yoked theimſelves to her chariot, and drawn 
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This is a remarkable paſſage: 


Is a ſhort life the greateſt in- 
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her for the greatet expedition to the temple, prayed 
to the Goddeſs to reward the filial piety; and they 
both died that night. This agrees with the ex- 
preſſion of Menander, He whom the Gods love dies 
young. 

+ There is nothing more common than ſuch ac- 
counts of men being carried away by Goddeſſes, in 
all the Greek poets; and yet what offends more 
againſt credibility ? The poets invented thefe fables 
merely out of compliment to the dead. When any 
perſon happened to be drowned in a river; if a 
man, ſome water nymph ſtole him; if a woman, 
ſhe was ſeized to be the wife of the river God, If 
any were loſt at ſea, Neptune or ſome of the ſea 
Gods or Goddeſſes had taken them to their beds. 
But to ſpeak to the ,preſent purpoſe ; if any perſon 
died in the fields, and his body happened not to be 
found, if he was murdered and buried, or devoured 
by wild beaſts, ſo that no account was heard of his 
death, he was immediately imagined to be taken 
from the earth by ſome Deity who was in love with 
his. beauty. Thus C/izus being loſt in the morning 
ports, like Orion while he was hunting, he was 
tabled to be carried to heaven by Aurvra; being loft 
at the time of the morning, over which that Deity 
preſides. 

} The uſe the poet makes of the- adventure of 
T heoclymenus, is to give encouragement to Telema- 
chus : he aſſiſts him with his advice, and by his gift 
of prophecy explains to him a prodigy in the con- 
cluſion of this book. By this method he connects 
it with the main action, in giving Telemachus af- 
ſurances that his affairs haſten to a re-eſtablithment. 
Beſides, theſe ſhort relations are valuable, as they 
convey to poſterity brief hiſtories of ancient facts and 
families that are extant no where elſe, 
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By that dread pow 'r to whom thy vows are paid; 
By all the lives of theſe; thy own dear head, 
Declare ſincerely to no foe's demand 
I hy name, thy lineage, and paternal land.“ 
Prepare then, ſaid Telemachus, to know 
A tale from falſehood free, not free from woe. 
From Ithaca, of royal birth I came, 
And great Uly/cs (ever honour'd name!) 
Was once my lite: tho' now for ever loſt 
In Stygian gloom he glides a penſive ghoſt! 
Whole fate inquirmmg, thro' the world we rove ; 
The laſt, the wretched proof of filial love. 
The tranger then. Nor fhall I aught conceal, 
But the dire ſecret of my fate reveal. 
Of my own tribe an Argrve wretch I flew ; 
Whoſe pow'rful friends the luckleſs deed purſue 
With unrelenting rage, and force from home 
The blood-ſtain'd exile, ever doom'd to roam. 
But bear, oh bear me o'er yon azure flood ; 
Receive the ſuppliant! ſpare my deſtin'd blood 
Stranger, (reply'd the prince) ſecurely reſt 
Affianc'd in our faith; henceforth our gueſt. 
"Thus affable, Let God-like heir 
Takes from the ſtranger's hand the glitt'ring ſpear : | 
He climbs the fhip, afcends the ſtern with haſte, 
And by his fide the gueſt accepted plac'd. 
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The chief his orders gives: th' obedient band 
With due obſervance wait the chief 's command: 
With ſpeed the maſt they rear, with ſpeed unbind 
The ſpacious ſheet, and ſtretch it to the wind. 
Minerva calls ; the-ready gales obey 

With rapid ſpeed to whirl them o'er the ſea, 
Crunus they paſs d, next Chalcis roll'd away, + 
When thick'ning darkneſs clos'd the doubttul day; 
The ſilver Phaa's glitt'ring rills they loſt, 

And ſkim'd along by Elis“ ſacred coaſt. 

Then cautious thro' the rocky reaches wind, 
And turning ſudden, ſhun the death deſign'd. 

Meantime the king, Eumæus, and the reſt, 

Sat in the cottage, at their rural feaſt : 
The banquet pait, and fatiate ev'ry man, 
To try his hott Uly/es thus began. 

Vet one night more, my friends, indulge your gueſt; 
The laſt I purpoſe in your walls to reſt 
To-morrow for myſelf I muſt provide, 
And only aſk your counſel, and a guide : 

Patient to roam the ſtreet, by hunger led, 

And bleſs the friendly hand that gives me bread, 
There in Ulyes roof I may relate 

Mies wand'rings to his royal mate; 

Or mingling with the ſuitors haughty train, 

Not — ſome ſupport obtain. 


Hermes 


—_—_— — 


NOTE S. 5 

* Theſe queſtions may be thought ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary ; for what apparent reaſon is there for 
this fugitive to be told the name of the parents of 
Telemachus? But the interrogations are very mate- 
rial; he makes them to learn if Telemathus or his 
father are friends to the perſon ſlain by his hand? if 
they were, inſtead of failing with him, he would 
have reaſon to fly from him, as from a perſon who 
might take away his life. by the laws of the coun- 
try. Thus in the Hebrew law, Numb. xxxv. , 
The revenger of blood Hall flay the murderer, when 
he meeteth him. But the _Fews had cities of refuge, 
to which the murderers fled as to a ſanctuary: the 
Greeks in like manner, if the homicide fled into a 
voluntary exile, permitted him to be in fecurity till 
the murder was atoned, either by fulfilling a certain 
time of baniſhment, or by a pecuni ry mulct or ex- 
piation, We will only further remark the conciſe- 
neſs of theſe interrogations of Theoclymenus ; he aſks 
three queſtions in a breath, in the compals of one 
line; his apprehenſions of being purſued gives him 
no leiſure to expatiate. Hamer judiciouſly adapts his 
poetry to the circumſtances of the murder, a man 
in ſear being in great haſte to be in ſecurity. Te- 
lemachus anſwers with equal * being under 


4 


PA NOTE Ss. * 

a neceſſity to finiſh his voyage in the night to avoid 
the ambuſh of the ſuitors. For this reaſon Homer 
ſhortens the relation, and complies with. the exi- 
gency of Telemachus ; with this further view, to 


-unite the ſubordinate ſtory of Telemachus with that 


of Ulyſſes, it being neceſſary to haſten to the 
chief action, and without delay carry on the main 
deſign of the Odyfſey in the re-eſtabliſhment of 
Uly/Jes. 

, This whole paſſage has been greatly corrupted ; 
one line is omitted in all former editions of Homer, 
and the verſes themſelves are printed erroneouſly. 
The places mentioned by Hamer lie in this order, 
Cruns, :Chalcts, and Phra: and are all rivers of ſmall 
note, or rather brooks. It is highly probable that 
Phee, and not Phere, is the true reading, for Phere 
lay in Mef/ema, and not in Elis, and was in poſlef- 
tion of Agamemmon, as is evident from the tranſ- 
ferring of the right of it to Achilles. Beſides, it would 


be abſurd to join Phere directly with Chalcis, when 


the one was in Myſſenia, and the other in Elis, this 
would make the courſe of Telemachus's navigation 
unintelligible, if Elis and Mefſenia were confounded 
in the relation, and uſed promiſcuouſly without or- 
der or regularity. 
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Hermes to me his various gifts imparts,“ 


Patron of induſtry and manual arts: 

Few can with me in dext'rous works contend, 

The pyre to build, the ſtubborn oak to rend; 

To turn the taſteful viand o'er the flame ; 
Or foam the goblet with a purple ſtream. 

Such are the taſks of men of mean eſtate, 

Whom Fortune dooms to ſerve the rich and great. 
Alas! (Zumæ us with a ſigh rejoin'd) | 
How ſprung a thought fo monſtrous in thy mind? 

If on that god-leſs race thou wouldſt attend, 
Fate owes thee ſure a miſerable end! 

Their wrongs and blaſphemies aſcend the ſky, 
And pull deſcending vengeance from on high. 


Not ſuch, my friend, the ſervants of their feaſt ; 


A blooming train in rich embroid'ry dreſt, 
With earth's whole tribute the bright table bends, 
And ſmiling round celeſtial youth attends. 


What cares his mother's tender breaſt engage, + 
And fire, forfaken on the verge of age; . 
Beneath the ſun prolong they yet their breath, 
Or range the houſe of darkneſs and of death ? 

To whom the fwain. Attend what you inquire. 
Laertes lives, the miſerable ſire, | 
Lives, but implores of ev'ry pow'r to lay 
The burden down, and A7. for the day. 

Torn from his offspring in the eve of life, 
Torn from th* embraces of his tender wife, 
Sole, and all comfortleſs he waſtes away, 

Old age untimely poſting ere his day. | 
She too, ſad mother! for Uly/es-lolt, * 
Pin'd out her bloom, and vaniſh'd to a ghoſt. 
(So dire a fate, ye righteous Gods! avert, 
From ev'ry friendly, ev'ry „ heart!) 


4 While yet ſhe was, though clouded o'er with gr.ef;, 


Her pleaſing converſe miniſter'd relief: 


Stay then: no eye aſkance beholds thec here; 

Sweet is thy converſe to each ſocial ear; 

Well pleas'd, and pleaſing, in our cottage reſt, 

Till good Telemachas accepts his gueſt 

With genial gifts, and change of fair attires, 

And ſafe conveys thee where thy foul deſires. 
To him the wan of woes. O ro Jove l 

Reward this ſtra ger's hoſpitable love, 

Who knows the ſon of ſorrow to relieve, 

Chears th@ſad heart, nor lets affliction grieve. 

Of all the ills unhappy mortals know, 

A life of wand'rings is the greatelt woe: 

On all their weary ways wait care and pain, 

And pine and penury a meagre train. 

To ſuch a man ſince harbour you afford, 

Relate the farther fortunes of your lord; 


With Cimene, her youngeſt daughter, bred, 
One roof contain'd us, and one table fed.. 
But when the ſoftly- Healing pace of time: 
Crept on from childhood into youthful prime, 
To Samos ifle ſhe ſent the wedded fair ;. 
Me to the fields, to tend the rural care; 

Array'd in garments her own hands had wove, 
Nor leſs the darling object of her love. 

Her hapleſs death my brighter days o'ercaſt, 

Yet Providence deſerts me not at laſt ; 

My preſent labours food and drink procure, 

And more, the pleaſure to relieve the poor. 
Small rs the comfort from the queen to hear. 
Unwelcome news, or vex the royal ear; 

Blank and diſcountenanc'd the ſervants ſtand; 
Nor dare to queſtion where the proud command : 

No- 


NOTE Ss. 
* Mercury was the ſervant and miniſter of the 
Gods, and was feigned to be the patron of all per- 
ſons of the like ſtation upon earth; it was fuppoſed 
to be by his favour that all ſervants and attendants 
were ſucceſsful in their ſeveral functions. In this 
view the connection will be eaſy. I will go (fays 
Ulyſſes) and offer my ſervice to the ſuitors, and by the 
favour of Mercury, who gives fucceſs to perſons of 
my condition, ſhall proſper; for no man is better 
able to execute the offices of attendance, than my- 
ſelf.” It may be objected, that theſe functions are 
unworthy of the character, and beneath the dignity 
of an hero; but Ulyſſes is obliged to act in his 
aſſumed, not real character; as a beggar, not as a 


king. Beſides, it is no more derogation to Ulyſſes 


to put on the appearance of a beggar, than it was to 
Pallas to aſſume that of a ſwain, as ſhe frequently 
does throughout the Odyſſey, 


— 


NOTES. 

+ Fheſe queſtions may ſeem to be needleſs, be. 
| cauſe Uly/es had been fully acquainted with the ſtory 

of Laertes, and the death of his mother Anticlea, by 
the ſhade of Trreftas ; but Uhyſes perſonates a ſtranger, 
and to carry on that eharacter, pretends to be un- 
acquainted with all the affairs of his own family: 
This conduct is very judicious upon the follow ing 
account: it lets Ulyſſes into the knowledge of his 
condition, and by it he is able to take his meaſures 
with the greater certainty, in order to bring about 
his own re-eſtabliſhment. This is a demonſtration 
that the objection of Rapin is without foundation; 
he calls theſe interviews between Uly//es and Eumeus 


mere idle fables, invented folely for amuſement, and 
contributing nothing to the action of the Odyſſey ; but 
the contrary is true, for Uhyſes directs his courſe ac- 
cording to theſe informations. 


——— — 
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No profit ſprings beneath uſurping pow'rs ; | 


ant feeds not there, where luxury devours, 
Nor harbours charity where riot reigns : | 
Proud are the lords, and wretched are the ſwains. 
The ſuff' ring chief at this began to melt; 
And, oh Eumaus ! thou (he cries) haſt felt 
The ſpite of fortune too ! her cruel hand 
Snatch'd thee an infant from thy native land! 
Snatch'd from thy parents arms, thy parents eyes, 
To early wants! a man of miſeries! 
Thy whole fad ſtory, from it's firſt, declare: 
Sunk the fair city by the rage of war, 
Where once thy parents dwelt ? or did they keep, 
In humbler life, the lowing herds and ſheep ? 
So left perhaps to tend the 4. train, 
Rude pirates ſeiz'd, and ſhipp'd thee o'er the main ? 
Doom'd a fair prize to grace ſome prince's board, 
The worthy purch-ſe of a foreign lord. | 
It then my fortunes can delight my friend, 
A ſtory fruitful of events, attend: 
Another's ſorrow may thy car enjoy, 
And wine the lengthen'd intervals employ. _ 
Long nights the now-declining year beſtows; * 
A part we conſecrate to ſoft repoſe, 


ee 


| 


A part in pleaſing talk we entertain ; 

For too much reſt itſelf becomes a pain. + 

Let thoſe, whom ſleep invites, the call obey, 

Their cares reſuming with the dawning day: 

Here let us feaſt, and to the feaſt be join'd 

Diſcourſe, the ſweeter banquet of the mind ; 

Review the ſeries of our lives, and taſte f 

The melancholy joy of evils paſt : 

For he who :. uch has ſuffer'd, much will know; 

And pleas'd remembrance builds delight on woe. 
Above Ortygia lies an ifle of fame, $ 

Far hence remote, and Syria is-the name ; 

(There curious eyes infcrib'd with wonder trace 

The ſun's diurnal, and his annual race) | 

Not large, but fruitful ; ſtor'd with graſs to keep 

The bellowing oxen, and the bleating ſheep ; « 

Her ſloping hills the mantling vines adorn, 

And her rich vallies wave with golden corn. 

No want, no famine the glad natives know, 

Nor ſink by ſickneſs to the ſhades below; 

But when a length of years unnerves the ſtrong, 

Ap.:1l comes, and Cynthia comes along, 

They bend the ſilver bow with tender ſkill, 

And void of pain, the ſilent arrows kill. 


Two 


IS 
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* From hence we may conclude, that the return 
of Mes was probably in the decline of the year, in 
the latter part of the autumn, and not in the ſum- 
mer, 

+ This aphoriſm is agreeable to nature and ex- 
perience ; the ſame thing is aſſerted by Hippocrates, 
Sleep or watchfulneſs, when exceſſrve, becomes diſeaſes ; 
too much ſleep occaſions an excels of perſpiration, 
and conſequently weakens and diſſipates the animal 

Irits. 

7 There is undoubtedly a great pleaſure in the 
remembrance of paſt ſufferings: nay, calamity has 
this advantage over proſperity; an evil when paſt 
turns into a comfort; but a paſt pleaſure, though in- 
nocent, leaves in it's room an anxiety for the want 
of it, and if it be a guilty pleaſure, a remorſe. The 
reaſon why paſt evils delight, is from the conſciouſ- 
neſs of the praiſe due to our prudence, and patience 
under them, from the ſenſe of our felicity in being 
delivered from them, and from gratitude to divine 
providence, which has delivered us. It is the joy 


of good men to believe themſelves the favourites of 
heaven. | 
§ This is an ancient name of Delos, ſignifying in 
the original a gquail, from the great numbers of thoſe | 
birds found upon that iſland. It is one of the Cy- 
No. 31. 


NOTE $ 
clades, and lies in the Ægean ocean. Syria, or Syros, 
is another ſmall iſland lying eaſtwurd of Ithaca, ac- 
cording to true geography. 

| Theſe words allude to a ſun-dial of Pherecydes, 
on which the motions of the ſun were deſigned. 

C It is probable that Homer was well acquainted 
with the nature of this iſland, and that it really en- 
joyed an admirable temperature of air; and therefore 
was exceedingly healthful ; the fertility of the ſoil 
proves the happineſs of the air, which would natu- 
rally free the inhabitants from the maladies ariſing 
from a leſs ſalubrious ſituation. It is for this reaſon 
that they are faid to be ſlain by Diana and Apollo. All 
deaths that were ſudden, and without ſickneſs, were 
aſcribed to thoſe Deities. Bochart tells us, that the 
name of Syros was given to the iſland by the Phæni- 
cians ; Aſira, or Sira, ſignifying rich in their lan- 
guage”; or rather it was ſo called from Sura, or Aſu- 
ra, ſignifying happy ; either of theſe derivations fully 
denotes the excellence both of the ſoil and air: and 
that this name is of Phentcian extract, is probable 
from the words of Homer, who aſſures us that they 
ſtayed a whole year upon this land, and conſe- 
quently had opportunity to know the healthfulneſs 
and fertility of it. 
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Two equal tribes this fertile land divide, 

Where two fair cities riſe with equal pride, 

But both in conſtant peace one prince obey, 

And Ctefius there, my father, holds the ſway, 

Freighted, it ſeems, with toys of ev'ry ſort, 

A ſhip of Sidon anchor'd in our port; “ 

What time it chanc'd the palace entertain'd, 

Skill'd in rich works, a woman of their land. 

This nymph, where anchor'd the Phenician 

train 

To waſh her robes deſcending to the main, 

A ſmooth-tongu'd ſailor won her to his mind; 

(For love deceives the beſt of woman- kind.) 

A ſudden truſt from fudden liking grew ; 

She told her name, her race, and all ſhe knew. 

] too (the cry'd) from glorious Sidon came, 

My father Arybas, of wealthy fame; 

But ſnatch'd by pirates from my native place, 

The Tapbhians ſold me to this man's embrace. 
Haſte then, {the falſe-deſigning youth reply'd) 

Haſte to thy country ; love {hall be thy guide ; 

Haſte to thy father's houſe, thy father's breaſt, 

For ſtill he lives, and lives with riches bleſt. 
Swear firit — cry d) ye ſailors! to reſtore 

A wretch in ſafety to her native ſhore. 

Swift as ſhe aſk'd, the ready ſailors ſwore. 

She then proceeds : Now let our __— made 

Be nor by ſignal mor by word betray d, 

Nor near me any of your crew deſcry'd 

By road frequented, or by fountain-fide. 

Be ſilence ſtill our guard. The monarch's ſpies 

(For watchful age is ready to ſurmiſe) 


n 


Him, child-like wand'ring forth; I'll lea 
(A noble prize!) and to your ſhip convey. 


| NO Tes. 
* Here is a full teſtimony that the Phænicians 


were remarkable for arts and navigation over all the 


old world. They were expulſed trom their country 
by Jaſbua, and then fſ<ttling alupg the ſea coaſls, 
they ſpread over all the Mediterranean, and by de- 
grees ſent out colonies into Eurqpe, Aſia, and Africa ; 


that they were in Africa, appears from Procopivs, | 


where he mentions a pillar with a Phænician in- 
ſcription, to this purpoſe : Me are a people that fly 
from Joſhua the ſon of Nun, the robber ; they gave 
him that title out of reſentment for their diſpoſſeſſion. 
The character they bear in the ſcriptures agrees with 


this in Hamer. Iſaiabh xxiii. 2. The merchants of 


Sidon, that paſs over the ſeas ; and it lkewiſe appears 
from the ſcriptures, that they excelled in all arts. of 
embroidery, and works of curioſity. FOR 

+ There is a little difficulty in this narration ; 
for if Eumæus was ſuch an infant as he is deſcribed 
to be at che time when he was betrayed by his Phæ- 
nician governeſs, what probability is- there that he 
ſhould be able to retain all theſe particulars fo cir- 


- 


Are ſtill at hand ; and this reveal'd muſt be 
Death to yourſelves, eternal chains to me, 
Your veſſel loaded, and your traffic paſt, 
Difpatch a wary meſſenger with hafte: 
Then gold and coſtly treaſures will I bring, 
And more, the infant-offspring of the king. 
Feber. 


Thus ſpokethe dame, and homeward took the road. 
A year they traffic, and their veſſel load. 


Their ſtores complete, and ready now to weigh, 


A ſpy was ſent their ſummons to convey: 
An artiſt to my father's palace came, 
With gold and amber chains, elab' rate frame: 


Each female eye the glitt'ring links employ, 


They turn, review, and cheapen ev'ry toy. 
He took th' occaſion as they ſtood intent, 
Gave her the ſign, and to his veſſel went. 


She ſtrait purſu'd, and ſeiz d my willing arm; 


I follow'd ſmiling, innocent of harm. t 
Three golden goblets in the porch ſhe found, 
(The gueſts not enter'd, but the table crown'd) 
Hid in her fraudful boſom, theſe the bore : 
Now ſet the fun, and darken'd all the ſhore. - 


{ Arriving then, where tilting on the tides 
| Prepar'd to launch the freighted veſſel rides; 


Aboard they heave us, mount their decks, and ſweep 
With level oar along the glaſſy deep. 

Six calmy days and fix ſmooth nights we fail, 3 
And conftant de ſupply d the gentle gale. 


I he ſeventh, the fraudful wretch, (no cauſedeſcry'd) 


Touch'd by Diana's vengeful arrow, dy d. 5 
| | Down 


_ 


NOTE $ 

comftantially ? He was not of an age capable of 
making or remembering ſo many obſervations. 
The anfwer is, that he afterwards learned them from 
Laeiies. who bought him of the Phænicians: and 
no doubt they told him the quality of Eumæus, to 
enhance the price, and make the better bargain. Tt 
is allo, natural to imagine, that Eumæus, when he 
grew up to manhood, would be inquiſitive after his 
own birth and fortunes, and therefore might proba- 
bly learn theſe particulars from Laertes. 

It is evident from this pafſage, that it is above 
fix days fail from Ithaca to Syrus, though carried 
with favourable winds. : 

$ We would juſt obſerve the poetical juſtice of 
Homer, in the puniſhment of this Phænician. Mis- 
fortune generally purſues wickedneſs, and thongh 


we eſcape the vengeance of man, yet heaven fre- 


quently overtakes us when we think we are in 


ſecurity, and death calls us from our impious ac- 
quiſitions. 
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Down drop'd the caitiff corſe, a worthleſs load, 
Down to the deep; there roll d the future food ; 
Of fierce ſea wolves, and monſters of the flood. 
An helpleſs infant I remain'd behind ; 
T hence borne to Ithaca by wave and wind; 
Sold to Laertes, by divine command, 
And now adopted toa foreign land. * 

Jo him the king. Reciting thus thy cares, 
My ſecret ſoul in all thy ſorrows ſhares': 
But one choice bleſſing (ſuch is Fove's high will) 
Has ſweeten'd all thy bitter draught of ill. 
Torn from thy country to no hapleſs end. 
The Gods have, in a maſter, giv'n a friend. 
Whatever frugal nature needs 1s thine, 
For ſhe needs little) daily bread and wine. 

hile I, ſo many wand'rings paſt and woes, 
Live but on what thy poverty beſtows, 

So paſt in pleaſing dialogue away 
The night; then down to ſhort repoſe they lay; 
Till radiant roſe the meſſenger of day.+ 
While in the port of Ithaca, the band 
Of young Telemachus approach'd the land; 
Their ſails they loos'd, they laſh'd the maſt aſide, 
And caſt their anchors, and the cables ty d: 
Then on the breezy ſhore deſcending, join 
In grateful banquet o'er the roſy wine. 
Whenthus the prince: Now each his courſe purſue; 
I to the fields, and to the city you. 


The hawk, Apollz's ſwift- wing” 
His deathful pounces tore a trembling dove; 


— ——_—_ 
—— 


Long abſent hence, I dedicate this day 
My fwains to viſit, and the works ſurvey. 
Expect me with the morn, to pay the ſkies 
Our debt of ſafe return, in feaſt and ſacrifice. 

Then Theoclymenus. But who ſhall lend, 
Mean-time, protection to thy ſtranger- friend? 
Strait to the queen and palace ſhall I fly, 
Or yet more Maat, to ſome lord apply? 

he prince return'd. Renown'd in days of yore 

Has ſtood our father's hoſpitable door ; 
No other roof a ſtranger ſhould receive, 
Nor other hands than our's the welcome give. 
But in my abſence riot fills the place, 


Nor bears the modeſt queen a ſtranger's face, 


From noiſeful revel far remote ſhe flies, 
But rarely ſeen, or ſeen with weeping eyes. 
No—let Eurymachus receive my gueſt, 


Of nature courteous, and by far the beſt; 


He wooes the queen with more reſpectful flame, t 


And emulates her former huſband's fame; 


With what ſucceſs, *tis Zeve's alone to know, 
And the hop'd nuptials turn to joy or woe. 

Thus ſpeaking, on the right up ſoar'd in air 

4 meſſenger; $ 


The clotted feathers ſcatter d from above 

Between the hero and the veſſel pour | 

Thick plumage mingled with a ſanguine ſhow'r. 
Th' 


n 


Aan 

* Humer has here given us an hiſtory of the life of 
Eumaus; the epiſode contains near an hundred 
lines, and may at firft ſight appear foreign to the 
action of the Odyſſey. But we are to conſider that 
this relation takes up but ſmall part of one leiſure 
evening, and that the action cannot proceed till the 
return of Telemachus. It is of uſe to ſet off the 
character of Eumæus, and ſhew him to be a perſon 


NOT ES 
eſcape the ambuſh of the ſuitors. In the former 
voyage he ſteered a direct courſe ; in this, he ſails 
round about to the north of Ithaca, and therefore 
waſtes more time in his voyage to it. 

} The words in the original may either be ren- 
dered, to obtain the honour of marrying Penelope, 
agreeably to the former part of the verſe; or they 
mean that ZFurymachus has the faireſt hopes to 
marry Penelope, and abtain the throne of Ulyſles. 


of quality, worthy to be an agent in an epic poem, 
where every character ought to be remote from 
meanneſs: ſo the ſtory has a diſtant relation to the 
Odyſſey, and is not to be looked upon as an excrel- 


$ The augury is thus to be interpreted; Uſes 
is the hawk, the ſuitors the pigeon; the hawk de- 
notes the valour of Ulx//es, being a bird of prey; 


* 


cence from the main building, but a ſmall projection 
to adorn 1t. 


+ This is the morning of the thirty-eighth day | 
| Uſes. Hamer calls this bird the metſenger of 


| ſince the beginning of the OdyJey. It is obſervable 
that Telemachus takes more time in his return from 
N; las, than in failing thither from his own yy: 
for in the latter end of the ſecond book he ſets ſail 
after ſun-ſetting, and reached Pyle in the morning: 
here he embarks in the afternoon, and yet arrives not 
at Ithaca till after break of day. The reafon of it is 
not to be aſcribed to a leſs proſperous wind, but to 


the greater compaſs he was obliged to fetch, to | 


the pigeon repreſents the cowardice of the ſuitors, 
that bird being remarkable for her timorous nature, 
The hawk flies on the right, to denote ſucceſs to 


Apollo, not that his augury was ſent by the Deity, 
(though that be no forced interpretation) but the 
expreſſion implies, that the hawk was facred to 
Apollo; as the peacock was to June, the owl to 
Pallis, and the cagle to Jupiter. There is another. 
reaſon why any bird that was taken notice of by way 
of augury, may be ſaid to be the meilenger of Apollo, 
that Deity preſiding over divination, 


cret to the ſuitors, and ſuch a diſcovery might 


lemachus. 


— 
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Th' vbſerving augur took the prince aſide, * 
Seiz'd by the hand, and thus prophetic cry'd. 
Yon bird that dexter cuts th' aerial road, 
Roſe ominous, nor flies without a God : 
No race but thine ſhall [thaca obey, 
To thine for ages, heav'n decrees the Tway. 
Succeed the omen, Gods] (the youth rejoin'd) 
Soon ſhall my bounties ſpeak a grateful mind, 
And ſoon each envy'd happineſs attend 
The man, who calls Telemachus his friend. 
Then to Perreus —Thou whom time has prov'd 7 
A faithful ſervant, by thy prince belov'd ! 
Till we returning ſhall our gueſt demand, 
Accept this charge with honour, at our hand. | 


r 


To this Peireus : Joyful I obey, 
Well pleas'd the hoſpitable rites to pay. 
The preſence of thy gueſt ſhall beſt reward 
(If long thy ſtay) the abſence of my lord. 
With that, their anchors he commands to weigh, 
Mount the tall bark and launch into the ſea. 
All with obedient haſte forſake the ſhores, 
And plac'd in order, ſpread their equal oars. 
Then from the deck the prince his ſandals tak es; 


1 Pois'd in his hand the pointed jav'lin ſhakes. 


They part; while leſs ning from the hero's view, 
Swift to the town the well-row'd gally flew: 
The hero trod the margin of the main, 

And reach'd the manſion of his faithful ſwain. 


NOTES. 


* The reaſon why Thexlymenus withdraws Te- | 


lemachus, while he interprets the augury, is not 
apparent at the firſt view, but he does it out of 
an apprehenſion left he ſhould be over-heard by 
ſome of the company, who might diſcloſe the ſe- 


prove fatal to his perſon, or to the fortune of Te- 
* 


+ We find that Telemachus intended to deliver 
Theoclymenus to the care of Eurymachus : what then 


is the reaſon why he thus ſuddenly alters that reſo- 


NOTE S. 
lution, and intruſts him to Peireus ? This is oc- 
caſioned by the diſcovery of the ſkill of Theoclymenus 
in augury: he fears leſt the ſuitors ſhould extort 
ſome prediction from him that might be detrimen- 
tal to his affairs, or ſhould he refuſe it to the per- 


. 


| ſon of Theaclymenus. 


This book comprehends ſomewhat more than the 
ſpace of two days and one night; for the viſion ap- 
pears to Telemachus a little before the dawn, in the 
night preceding the thirty ſixth day, and he lands 
in Ithaca on the thirty-eighth in the morning. 
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The SIXTEENTH BOOK of the ODYSSEY. 


. 


Tak Discovery Or Uryssts To TELEMACHUS, 


Telemachus arriving at the lodge of Eumæus ſends 


nerva appearing to Ulyſſes commands him to diſcever himſelf to his ſon. 


ambuſh to intercept Telemachus in his way, t ar 


him to carry Penelope the news of his return, Mi- 
The princes, who had lain in 


praject being defeated, return to Ithaca. 


— 


888 as the morning bluſh'd along the plains, * 
Ulyſſes, and the monarch of the ſwains, 

Awake the fleeping fires, their meal prepare, 

And forth to paſture ſend the briſtly care. 


The prince's near approach the dogs deſcry, 

And fawning round his feet, confels their joy. 
Their gentle blandiſhment the king ſurvey'd, 

Heard his reſounding ſtep, and inſtant ſaid: 

Some 


NOTES. 

* This book opens with the greateſt ſimplicity 
imaginable. The poet deſcribes a low and vulgar 
action, yet gives it an inexpreſſible ſweetneſs; the 
ear is 1855 with the harmony of the poetry, and 

et there is nothing noble in the ſentiments. 
Whence does this ariſe? from the choice of the 
words or from the placing of them ? No one will 
affirm that it conſiſts in the choice of the words; for 
the dition is fo plain that a common artificer or 
peaſant, who never ſtudied elocution, would uſe it 
in converſation; turn the verſes into proſe, and this 
will appear. There are no tranſpoſitions, no figures, 
no variety of dialed, nor any new and ſtudied ex- 
preſſions. Where then is the beauty of the poetry ? 
It muſt be entirely aſcribed to the harmonious junc- 
ture and poſition of the words ; for the collocation of 
words has a greater efficacy both in proſe and poetry, 
than the choice. And indeed a judicious diſpoſition 
of them (like what is feigned of Minerva in this 
book) makes a mean, deformed, and vulgar period, 

No. 31. ; | 


| N O T ES. 
riſe, like Les from beggary, into pomp and dig- 
nity, This may be exemplified from the rules of 
mechanic arts: an architect, when he gathers his 
materials for a building, has theſe three things 
chiefly in view: firſt, with what piece of ſtone, 
wood, &c. a correſpondent piece will beſt agree: 
next he conſiders their ſeveral formations, and how 
it will beſt ſtand in the ſtructure; and laſtly, if any 
part of the materials ſuits not with the allotted 
place, he rejects it or new ſhapes it, till it agrees 
with the whole work. The ſame care is to be taken 
by a good writer: he is firſt to conſider what noun or 
verb 1s to be joined to other nouns or verbs fo fitly 
as not poſſibly to be placed more conveniently ; for 
a promiſcuous connecting of words indiſcriminately 
ſpoils both proſe and poetry: next he conſiders the 
frame and turn of the verb or noun; and how it 
will ſtand in the place he allots it; and if it ſuits 
not exactly, he changes it, ſometimes by varying the 
numbers, ſometimes the caſes, and at other times ehe 
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HOMER ComeLetrTe. 


— 


Some well-known friend (Eumeus) bends this 


way 3 N 
His ſteps I hear: the dogs familiar play. 

While yet he ſpoke, the prince advancing drew 
Nigh to the lodge, and now appear'd in view. 
Tranſported from his feat Eumeus ſprung, 
Drop'd the full bowl, and round his boſom hung; 
Kiſhng his cheek, his hand, while from his eye 
The tears rain'd copious in a ſhow'r of joy. 

As ſome fond fire who ten long winters grieves, 

From foreign climes an only fon receives, 

e of his age) with ſtrong paternal joy 
orward he ſprings, and claſps the fav'rite boy, 

So round the youth his arms Eumæus ſpread, 

As if the grave had giv'n him from the dead. 

And is it thou? my ever dear delight? 

O art thou come to bleſs my longing ſight! 
Never, I never hop'd to view this day, 

When o'er the waves you plow'd the deſp'rate way. 
Enter, my child! beyond my hopes reſtor'd, 

O give theſe eyes to feaſt upon their lord. 

Enter, oh ſeldom ſeen! for lawleſs pow'rs 

Too much detain thee from theſe cut bow'rs. 


of 


N O ZS. 

genders: and laſtly, if a word prove ſo ſtubborn as 
not to bend to the level of the period, he entirely re- 
jects it, and introduces another that preſerves a due 
conformity; or at leaſt, if an inharmonious word 
be neceſſary, he places it ſo judiciouſly between 
more agreeable and tuneful words, that their harmony 
ſteals away our imagination from obſerving the 
roughneſs of the others; like wiſe generals, Who 
in ordering the ranks of their ſoldiers, E e 
the weaker files by ſuſtaining them with the ſtron- 
ger; and by this method render the whole invincible. 

In the original it is, Eumeus dropped the bowl as 
he tempered it with water. It was cuſtomary not 
to drink wine unmixed among the ancients; there 
was no certain proportion obſerved in the mixture, 
ſome in one veſſel of wine poured in two of water, 
others to two of wine, five of water. Homer tells us 
that the wine of Maron was ſo ſtrong as to require 


Snap meaſures of water to one of wine ; but per- 


haps this is ſpoken hyperbolically, to ſhew the un- 
common ſtrength of it. The Lacedemaniuns uſed to 
boil their wine till the fifth part was conſumed, and 
then keeping it four years, drank it: but ſometimes 
the Grectans drank it without water, but this they 
called acting like a Scythian, from whom they bor- 
rowed the cuſtom. 

+ Homer here makes uſe of a proverbial expreſ- 
It may thus be literally tranſlated, 


5 


> ——— 


— —_— — —_— 


The prince reply'd: Eumæus, I obey, 
To ſeek thee, friend, I hither took my way. 
But ſay, if in the court the queen reſide 
Severely chaſte, or if commenc'd a bride? 
Thus he: and thus the monarch of the ſwains. 
Severely chaſte Penelope remains, 
But loſt to ev'ry joy, ſhe waſtes the day 
In tedious cares, and weeps the night away. 
He ended, and receiving as they paſs 
The javelin, pointed with a ſtar of braſs) 
They reach'd the dome; the dome with marble 
in'd. 
His ſeat UlyJes to the prince reſign'd. 
Not ſo—{exclaims the prince with decent grace) 
For me, this houſe ſhall find an humbler place: 
IT uſurp the honours due to ſilver hairs | 
And rev'rend ſtrangers, modeſt youth forbears.. 
Inſtant the ſwain the ſpoils of beaſts _—_— 
And bids the rural throne with oſiers riſe. 
There fat the prince: the feaſt Eumæus ſpread, 
And heap'd the ſhining canniſters with bread. 
Thick o'er the board the plenteous viands lay, 
The frugal remnants of the former day. $ 2 
en 


* 


N O T E s. 

O ſay if obſtinate no more to wed, 

She dooms to ſpiders nets th imperial bed: 
Telemachus means by this queſtion, if Penelepe ba 
determined no more to marry; for the marriage bed 
was eſteemed ſo ſacred, that upon the deceaſe or ab- 
ſence of the huſband, it remained unuſed. The 
ſame expreſſion is uſed by other authors of anti- 
quity'; thus Hgſiad ſays, You {hall clear the veſ- 
els from ſpiders webs; meaning that you ſhall have 
Jo full employment for your veſſels, that the ſpiders fhall 

na more ſpread their looms there. And another poet 
praying for peace, wiſhes ſpiders may weave their nets 
upon the foldiers arms. Thus we find amongſt the 
Greeks it was an expreſſion of dignity, and applied 
to great and ſerious occaſions. 

Nothing can more ſtrongly repreſent the reſpect 
which antiquity paid to ſtrangers, then this conduct 
of Telemachus : Ones is in rags, in the diſguiſe of 
a beggar, and yet a prince refuſes to take his ſeat. 
We doubt not butevery good man will be pleafed with 
ſuch inſtances of benevolence and humanity to his 
fellow creatures; one well-natured action is prefer- 
able to a thouſand great ones, and Telemachus appears 
with more advantage upon this heap of hides and 
oſiers, than a tyrant upon his throne. 

This entertainment is neither to be aſcribed to 
parſimony nor poverty, but to the cuſtom and hoſpi- 
tality of former ages. It was a common expreſſion 


among 
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Then in a bowl he tempers gen'rous wines, 
Around whoſe verge a mimic ivy twines. 
And now, the rage of thirſt and hunger fled, 
Thus young Mies to Eumæus ſaid. 

Whence father, from what ſhore this ſtranger, ſay ? 
Wh hat veſſel bore him o'er the wat'ry way ? 
To human ſtep our land impervious lies, 
And round the coaſt circumfluent oceans riſe. 

The ſwain returns. A tale of ſorrows hear; 
In ſpacious Crete he drew his natal air : 
Long doom'd to wander o'er the land and main, 
For heav'n has wove his thread of life with pain. 
Half-breathleſs ſcaping to the land he flew 
From Theſprot mariners, a murd*rous crew. 
To thee my fon the + a L reſign, 
I gave him my protection, grant him thine. 

ard taſk, he cries, thy virtue gives thy friend, 

Willing to aid, unable to defend. * 
Can ſtrangers ſafely in the court reſide, 
Midſt the ſwell'd infolence of luſt and pride? 


* — 


Per 


a w 

Ev'n I unſafe: the queen in doubt to 25 
Or pay due honours to the nuptial bed? 

aps ſhe weds regardleſs of her fame, 
Deaf to the mighty Miran name. 
However, ſtranger! from our grace receive 
Such honvurs as befit a prince to give; 
Sandals, a ſword, and robes, reſpect to prove, 
And ſafe to {ail with ornaments of love. 
Till then, thy gueſt amid the rural train 
Far from the court, from danger far, detain;. 
"Tis mine with food the hungry to ſupply, 
Andcloath the naked from th* inclement ſky. 
Here dwell in ſafety from the ſuitors wrongs, 
And the rude inſults of ungovern'd tongues. 
For ſhould'ſt thou ſuffer, pow'rleſs to relieve 
] muſt behold it, and can only. grieve. 
The brave encompaſs'd by an hoſtile train, 
O'erpow'r'd by numbers, is but brave in vain.. 

Lo whom, while anger in his boſom glows, 
With warmth replies the man of mighty woes. + 
Since 


N OT ES. b 
among the Greeks at table, leave ſomething for the 
Medes, intimating that ſomething og to be left 
for a gueſt that might come accidentally. Beſides, 
the A 21 was accounted ſacred to the Gods, and 


nothing that was ſacred was permitted to be empty; 


this was another reaſon why the ancients always re- 
ſerved part of their proviſions, not folely out of hoſ- 
pitality to men, but piety to the Gods. 

It has been obſerved that Homer intended to give 
us the picture of a complete hero in his two poems, 
drawn from the characters of Achilles and Ulyſſes : 
Achilles has conſummate valour, but wants the wildem 
of Nye: Ulyſſes has courage, but courage inclinin 
to es * — much as — of chills 
to raſhneſs. The ſame obſervation. holds good with 
reſpe& to the ſubordinate characters introduced into 
the two poems of the Iliad and Ozyſſey ; and makes 
an eſſential difference between them: thus the [tad 
exhibiting an example of heroic valour, almoſt all 
the characters are violent and heroic. Diomed, Ajax, 
Hector, &c. are all chiefly remarkable for courage: 
but the-Ody//ey, being intended to > 4 the pa- 
tience and wiſdom of an hero, almoſt all the charac- 
ters are diſtinguiſhed by benevolence and humanity. 
Telemachus and Eumæus, Alcinaus, Neſtor and Mene- 
laus are every where repreſented: in the mild light of 
wiſdom and hoſpitality. This makes a continued 
difference of ſtile in the poetry of the two poems, 
and the characters of the agents in the Odyſſey necel- 
farily exhibit lectures of piety and moxality: the 
reader ſhould keep this in his view. In U 
Homer, the Odyſſey is to be looked upon as a ſeque 


NOTE s. 

of the Iliad, and then he will find in the two poems 
the perfection of human nature, conſummate cou- 
rage joined with conſummate piety. He mult be 
an unobſerving reader, who has not taken notice 
of that dein of humanity that runs through the whole 
Odyſſey; and a bad man, that has not been pleaſed 
with it. In our opinion, Eumæus tending his 
herds is more amiable than Achilles in all his deſ- 
tructive glory. There is ſcarce a ſpeech made in the 
Oayſſey by Eumeus, T elemachus, or Ulyſſes, but what 
tends to the improvement of mankind: it was 
this that endeared the Oayſſey to the ancients, and 
Homer's ſentences of morality were in-every. mouth, 
and introduced in all converſation for the better 
conduct of human life. In ſhort, we will not deny 
but that the Iliad is by far the nobler poem, with 
reſpect to the poetry ; it is fit to be read by kings and 
heroes; but tue Odyfey is of uſe to all mankind, as 
it teaches us to be good men rather than great, and 
to prefer morality to glory. 

There is not a more ſpirited: ſpeech in all the 
Ody/Jey than this is of Ces: his retentment ariſes 


"from the laſt words of 7elemachus. He is prepar- 


ing his ſon for the deſtruction of the ſuttors, and- 
animating him againſt deſpair by reaſon of their 
numbers.. This he brings about, by repreſenting. 
that a brave man in a good cauſe prefers death 
to diſhonour, By the ſame method Hamer exalts 
the character of Mes: Telemachus thinks it im- 
poſſible to reſiſt the ſuitors, Wee not only reſiſts 
them, but almoſt without aſhſtance works their deſ.. 
truction. There is a fine contraſt between the 

| tried 
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Since audience mild is deign'd, permit my tongue 


At once to pity and reſent thy wrong. 
My heart weeps blood, to ſee a ſoul ſo brave 
Live to baſe inſolence of pow'r a flave. . 
But tell me, doſt thou prince, doſt thou behold 
And hear their midnight revels uncontroul'd ? | 
Say, da thy ſubjects in bold faction riſe, 

Or prieſts in fabled oracles adviſe? 

Or are thy brothers, who ſhould aid thy pow'r, 
Turn'd mean deſerters in the needful hour? 

O that I were from great Ulyſſes ſprung, 

Or that theſe wither'd nerves like thine were ſtrong ; 
Or heay'ns! might he return! (and ſoon appear * 
He ſhall, I truſt; a hero ſcorns deſpair) 

Might he return, I yield my life a prey 

To my worſt foe, if that avenging day + 

Be not their laſt : but ſhould J loſe my life 
Oppreſs'd by numbers in the glorious ſtrife, 

I chuſe the nobler part, and yield my breath 
Rather than bear diſhonour worſe than death ; 
Than ſee the hand of violence invade 

The reverend ſtranger, and the ſpotleſs maid ; 
Than ſee the wealth of kings conſum'd in waſte, 
The drunkards revel, and the gluttons feaſt. 

Thus he, with anger flaſhing from his eye; 
Sincere the youthful hero made reply. 
Nor leagu'd in factious arms my [abjeRts riſe, 
Nor prieſts in tabled oracles adviſe; 

Nor are my brothers who ſhould aid my pow'r 
Turn'd mean deſerters in the needful hour. 
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Ah me! I boaft no brother; heav'n's dread king 
Gives from our ſtock an only branch to ſpring z 
Alone Laertes reign'd — heir, 
Alone Mes drew the vital air, * 
And I alone the bed connubial grac d, 4 
An unbleſt offspring of a fire unbleſt! 
Each neighb'ring realm conducive to our woe 
Sends forth her peers, and ev'ry peer a foe: 
The court proud Samos and Dulichium falls, 
And lofty Zacinth crown d with ſhady hills. 
Ev'n Ithaca and all her lords invade 
Ib' imperial ſcepter, and the regal bed: 
The queen averſe to love, yet aw d by pow'r, 
Scems half to yield, yet flies the bridal hour: 
Mean- time their licence uncontroul'd I bear; 
Ev'n now they envy me the vital air: | 
But heav'n will ſure revenge, and Gods there 
are. 

But go Eumeus ] to the queen impart 5 
Our ſafe return, and eaſe a mother's heart. 
Yet ſecret go; for num'rous are my foes, 
And here at leaſt I may in peace repoſe. 

To whom the ſwain. I hear, and I obey: 
But old Laertes weeps his life away, 
And deerns thee loſt: ſhall I my ſpeed employ 
To bleſs his age, a meſſenger of joy? 
'The ound our that tore his fon away 
Sent the ſad ſire in ſolitude to ſtray ; 
Yet buſted with his ſlaves, to eaſe his woe, 
He dreſt the vine, and bad the garden blow, 


Nor 


N O TES. — 
ried courage of Ulyſſes, and the inexperience of 
Telemachus. | 

* Ulyſſes by ſaying, Oh that I were the ſon + 
Ulyiles, 1. Ulyſſes 22 gave room to taſpelt * 
he was himſelf Mes; and cherefore to efface this 
impreſſion, he adds with great addreſs, 
(and ſoon appear | 

He ſhall, I truſt; a hero ſeorns deſpair) 
And by this niethod removes all jealouſy that might 


ariſe from his former expreſſion, not judging it yet 


ſeaſonable to reveal himſelf to Telemachus, much leſs 
to Euma us. a 

+ The words literally are, may I fall by the hand 
of a flranger ; that is, by the worſt of enemies, 
foreigners being uſually the moſt barbarous ene- 
mies. This circumſtance therefore aggravates the 
calamity. 

+ Homer mentions but one ſon of Ulyſſes ; other 
authors name another, Archeſilaus ; and Sephocles, 
Eurylaus ſlain by Telemachus ; but perhaps theſe 
deſcended not from Penelope, but concubines. 

$ There is nothing more wonderful in Homer, 
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than the diſtribution of his incidents; and how fully 
muſt he be poſſeſſed of his whole ſubject, and take 
it in all at one view, to bting about the ſeveral parts 
of it naturally? Minerva in the beginning of the 
fifteenth book commanded Telemachus to diſpatch 
Eumæus to Penelope, to inform her of his return. 
Here this command is executed: but is this all the 
uſe the poet makes of that errand? It is evident 
it is not: this comand furniſhes him with a na- 
tural occaſion for the removal of Eumeus while 
Li diſcovers himſelf to Telemachus. But why 
might not the diſcovery have been made before Eu- 
maus? It was ſuitable to the cautious character of 
Uly/Jes not to truſt the knowledge of his perſon to too 
many people: beſides, if he had here revealed him- 
ſelf to Eumæus, there would not have been room for 
the diſcovery which is made in the future parts of 
the Odyfſey, and conſequently the reader had been 
robbed of the pleaſure of it: and it muſt be allowed, 
that the ſeveral concealments and diſcoveries of Uly/es 


through the Odyſſey add no ſmall pleaſure and beauty 
to if, fo 
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Nor food nor wine refus'd: but ſince the day 
That you to Pylos plow'd the wat'ry way, 
Nor wine nor food he taſtes; but ſunk in woes, 
Wild ſprings the vine, no more the garden blows. 
Shut from the walks of men, to pleaſure loſt, 
Penſive and pale he wanders halt a ghoſt. 

Wretchedold man ! (with tears the prince returns) 
Yet ceaſe to go—what man ſo bleſt but mourns ?* 
Were ev'ry wiſh indulg'd by fav'ring ſkies, 
This hour ſhould give Ulyſſes to my you. 
But to the queen with ſpeed diſpatchful bear 
'Our ſafe return, and back with ſpeed repair : 
And let ſome handmaid of her train reſort 
To good Laertes in his rural court. 

While yet he ſpoke, impatient of delay 
He brac'd his ſandals on, and ſtrode away : 
Then from the heav'ns the martial Goddeſs flies 
Thro' the wide fields of air, and cleaves the ſkies; 
In form, a virgin in ſoft beauty's bloom, 7 
Skill'd in th' illuſtrious labours of the loom. 
Alone to [thacus ſhe Rood diſplay'd, 
But unapparent as a viewleſs ſhade 
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Eſcap'd Telemachiis : (the pow'rs above, 

Seen or unſeen, o'er earth at pleaſure move) 

The dogs intelligent confeſs'd the tread + 

Of pow r divine, and howling, trembling fled. 
The Goddeſs beck ning waves her deathleſs hands ;$ 
Dauntleſs the king 2 the Goddeſs ſtands. 

Then why (ſhe ſaid) O favour'd of the ſkies! 
Why to thy god-like ſon this-long diſguiſe ? 

Stand forth reveal d: with him thy cares employ 
Againſt thy foes ; be valiant, and deſtroy ! 

Lo I deſcend in that avenging hour, 

To combat by thy ſide, hy guardian pow'r, 

She ſaid, and o'er him waves her wand of gold ; 
Imperial robes his manly limbs infold : 
At once with grace divine his frame improves ; 

At once with majeſty enlarg'd he moves : 
Youth fluſh'd his red ning cheek, and from his brows 


A length of hair in ſable ringlets flows; 


His black*'ning chin receives a deeper ſhade ; 


Then from his eyes upſprung the warrior-maid. 


The hero re- aſcends: the prince o'eraw'd 
Scarce lifts his eyes, and bows as to a God. 
Then 


| NOTES. 

* Some critics think it cruel in Telemachus not to 
xelieve the ſorrows of Laertes, which were occaſion- 
ed chialy through fondneſs to his perſon. But there 
is no room for this objection: he guards againſt it by 
requeſting Penelope to give him immediate informa- 
tion; which might be done almoſt as ſoon by a 
meſſenger from her, as by Eumeus. Beſides, ſuch 
a meſſenger to Laertes would be entirely foreign to 
the poem ; for his knowledge of the return of Te- 
lemachus could contribute nothing to the deſign of 
the Odyſſey : whereas the information given to Pene- 
lape has this effect; it puts the ſuitors upon new 
meaſures, and inſtructs her how to regulate her own 
conduct with regard to them; and therefore the poet 
Judiciouſly dwells upon this, and paſſes over the 
other. 

+ Some of the ancient philoſophers thought the poets 
ilty of impiety, in 8 the Gods aſſuming 

12 appearances. ut it is a great truth, that 
God himſelf is in a human form, as is abundantly 
evident from the ſacred Writings, which plainly 
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enough demonſtrate, that Jehovah in the Old Teſta- 


ment is no other than Jeſus Chriſt in the New. In 
reality, it is a great honour to Hamer, that his 
opinions agree with the verity of the ſcriptures, ra- 
ther than the conjectures of philoſophers ; nay, it is 
highly probable that theſe relations were borrowed 
from the ſacred hiſtory : it being manifeſt that Ho- 
mer had been in ZEgpyt, the native country of Maſes, 
in whoſe writings there are frequent inſtances of this 
nature. | | 


No. 32. 


NOTE S. 

+ This may ſeem a circumſtance unworthy of 
poetry, and ridiculous to aſcribe a greater ſagacity 
to the brute creation, than to man ; but it may be 
anſwered, that it was the deſign of the Goddeſs to 
be inviſible only to Telemachus, 'and conſequently 
ſhe was viſible to the dogs. But we are willing to 
believe that there is a deeper meaning, and a beau- 
tiful moral couched under this ſtory: and perhaps 
Homer Tpeaks thus, to give us to underſtand, that 
the brute creation itſelf confeſſes the divinity, 

$ The Goddeſs evidently acts thus, that Telema- 
chus might not hear her ſpeak to Ulyes ; for this 
would have made the diſcovery, and precluded that 
beautiful interview between Ulyſſes and Telemachus 
that immediately follows. It is for the ſame reaſon 
that ſhe conceals herſelf from Telemachus, for the 
diſcovery muſt have been fully and convincingly 
made by the appearance and veracity of a Deity ; 
and then there could have been no room for all thoſe 
doubts and fears of Telemachus, that enliven and 
beautify the manner of the diſcovery. The whole 
relation is indeed an allegory ; the wiſdom of Ces 
(in poetry, Minerva) ſuggeſts to him, that this is a 
proper time to reveal himſelf to Telemachus ; the 
ſame wiſdom (or Minerva) inſtructs him to dreſs 
himſelf like a king, that he may find the readier 
credit with his ſon: in this dreſs he appears a new 
man, young and beautiful, which gives occaſion to 
Telemachus to imagine him a Deity ; eſpecially be- 
cauſe he was an * when his father ſailed to Troy, 


and therefore though he now appears like U!ly/Jes, | 
6 R Tele- 
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Then with ſurprize (ſurprize chaſtis d by fears 


How art thou chang'd (he cry'd) a God appears! 


Far other Fits thy limbs majeſtic grace, 

Far other glories lighten om thy face 

If heaven be thy abode, with pious care 

Lo! I the ready ſacrifice prepare: 

Lo! gifts of labour'd — adorn thy ſhrine, 

To win thy grace: O fave us power divine! 
Few are my days, Ulyſſes made reply, 

Nor I, alas! deſcendant of the ſky. 

I am thy father. O my ſon! my ſon 

That father, for whoſe ſake thy days have run 

One ſcene of woe; to endleſs cares conſign'd, 

And outrag'd by the wrongs of baſe — 2 
Then ruſhing to his arms, he kiſs'd his boy 

With the ſtrong raptures of a parent's joy. 

Tears bathe his cheek, and tears the ground bedew : 

He ſtrain d him cloſe, as to his breaſt he grew. 

Ah me! (exclaims the prince with fond deſire) 

Thou art not—no, thou canſt not be my lire. 

Heav'n ſuch illuſion. only can impoſe, 

By the falſe joy to aggravate my woes. 

Who but a God can change the gen'ral doom, 

And give to wither'd age a youthful bloom? 

Late worn with years in weeds obſcene you trod, 

Now cloath'd in majeſty, you move a God 
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— 
Forbear, hecry'd; for heav'n reſerve that name, 
Give to thy father but a father's claim: | 
Other Hes ſhalt thou never ſee, 
I am UH, L (my fon) am he. 
Twice ten fad years o'er earth and ocean toſt, 
"Tis giv'n at length to view my. native coaſt. 
Pallas, unconquer'd maid, my frame ſurrounds 
| With grace divine; her pow'r admits no bounds :- 
| She o'er my limbs old age and wrinkles ſhed ; 
Nou ſtrong as youth, magnificent E tread. 
Ihe Gods with eaſe frail. man depreſs, or raiſe, 
Exalt the lowly, or the proud debaſe. 
He ſpoke and ſat. The prince with tranſport flew;. 
oY round his neck, while tears his cheek bedew; 
Nor leſs the father pour'd a ſocial flood? 
| They wept abundant, and they wept aloud: 
As the bold eagle with fierce ſorrow ſtung, + 
Or parent vulture, mourns her raviſh'd young; 
IJ hey cry, they ſcream, their unfledg'd brood a prey; 
. To ſome rude churl, and borne by Realth away; ; 
So they aloud: and tears in tides had run, 
Their grief unfiniſſid with the ſetting ſun; 
But checking the full torrent in it's flow, 
The prince thus interrupts the ſolemn woe. + 
What ſhip tranſported thee, O father, ſay, 
And what bleſt hands have oar'd thee on the way? 


— 
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—— 


NOTES. 
Telemachus does not know him to be his father 
This is the naked ſtory, whey ſtripped of it's po- 
etical ornaments. 

* This fear of Telemachus proceeds entirely from 
a reverential awe and his own modeſty, while he 
ſtands in the preſence of a Deity ; tor ſuch he be- 
lieves Ulyſes. The words of Telemachus agree with 
his behaviour ; he ſpeaks the language of a man in 
ſurprize : it is this ſurprize at the ſudden change of 
Ulyſſes, that firſt makes him imagine him a Deity, 
and upon that imagination offer him ſacrifice and 
prayer; the whole behaviour paints the nature of 
man under furprize, and which - tranſports the 
ſpeaker into vehemence and emotion. 

+ This is a beautiful compariſon; but to take it's 
full force, it is neceſſary to obſerve the nature of 
this vulture : Hamer does not compare Ulyſſes to that 
bird merely for it's-dignity, it being of the aquiline 
kind, and therefore the king of birds; but from the 
knowledge of the nature of it, which doubles the 
beauty of the alluſion : this bird is remarkable for 
the love it bears towards it's young: /earing open her 

en thigh, ſhe: feeds her young with her blood, he 
3 made the vulture their hieroglyphic, to re 
preſent a compaſſionate nature. This gives a reaſon 
why this bird is introduced with peculiar propriety 
to repreſent the fondneſs of Uyes tor Telemachus, 


All. 


N O. F E S. i 
It is obſervable, that Homer inſerts very few ſimili- 
tudes in his Odyſſey, though they occur frequently. 
almoſt in every book of the /had. The Odyſſey is- 
written with more ſimplicity, and conſequently. 
there is leſs room for alluſions. If we oblerve the 
ſimilies themſelves inſerted in each poem, we ſhall: 
find the ſame difference. In the Iliad they are drawn. 
from lions, ſtorms, torrents, conflagrations, thun 
der, Sc. In the Odyſſey, from lower objects, from 
an heap of thorns, from a ſhipwright plying the. 
wimble, an armourer tempering iron, a matron: 
weeping over her dying huſbani, Sc. The ſimilies 
are likewiſe generally longer in the 1/;ad.than the 
| Odyfjey, and leſs reſemblance . between the thing. 

illuttrated, and the illuſtration; the reaſon is, in the 
[had the fimil-tudes are introduced to illuſtrate ſome 
great and noble object, and therefore the poet pro- 
ceeds till he has raiſed ſome noble image to inflame 
the mind of the reader; whereas in theſe calmer 
{cenes the poet keeps cloſer to the point of alluſion, 
and needs only to repreſent the object, to render it 
entertaining: by the former conduct he rai'es our 
admiration above the ſubject, by adding foreign em- 
bellithments ; in the fatter he brings the copy as 
cloſe as poſſible to the original, to poſſeſs us with a 
true and equal image of it. 


+} It does not appear at firſt view why the poet 
makes 
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All, all, (Uly/es inſtant made reply) 
I te!l thee ul, — child, my only joy ! 
Pheacians bore me to the port aſſign d, * 
A nation ever to the ſtranger kind; 
Wrapt in th* embrace of ſleep, the faithful train 
O'er ſeas convey d me to my native reign : 
Embroider'd veſtures, gold, and braſs are laid 
Conceal'd in caverns in the ſylvan ſhade, 
Hither, intent the rival rout to ſlay, 
And plan the ſcene of death, I bend my way: 
So Pallas wills but thou, my. ſon, explain 
The names, and numbers of th' audacious train; 
Tis mine to judge if better to employ 
Aſſiſtant force, or ſingly to deſtroy. 

O'er earth (returns the prince) reſounds thy name, 
Thy well-try'd wiſcom, and thy martial fame, 
Yet at thy words I ſtart, in wonder loſt; 
Can we engage, not decads, but an hoſt 2 
Can we alone in furious battle ſtand; 
Againſt that num'rous, and determin'd band? 
Hear then their numbers: from Dulichium came + 
Twice twenty-ſix, all peers of mighty name, 
Six are their menial train: twice twelve the boaſt 
Of Samas.; twenty from Zacynthus coalt : 
And twelve our country's pride; to theſe belong 
Medon and Phemius fkill'd in heav'nly ſong. 


Two ſew'rs from day to day the revels wait, 
Exact of taſte, and ſerve the feaſt in ſtate. 
With ſuch a foe th* unequal fight to try, 
Were by falſe courage unreveng'd to he. 
Then what aſſiſtant pow'rs you boaſt, relate, 
*** we mingle in the ſtern debate. | 

ark well my voice, Ulyſes ſtrait replies: 
What need of aids, if favour'd by the ſkies ? 
If ſhielded to the dreadful fight we move, 


By mighty Pallas, and by thund'ring Jove. 
Eble they (Teleachu greg Fo 
= mg the banded pow'rs of all mankind : 
They, high enthron'd-above the rolling clouds, 
Wither the ſtrength of man, and awe the Gods. 
Such aids expect, hecries, when ſtrong in might 
e riſe terrific to the taſk of fight. } 
But thou, when morn ſalutes th' aerial plain, 
The court reviſit and the lawleſs train: 
Me thither in diſguiſe Eumæus leads, 
An aged mendicant in tatter'd weeds. 
There, if baſe ſcorn inſult my rev'rend age,. 
Bear it my fon! repreſs thy rifing rage. 
If outrag d, ceaſt that outrage to repel, $ 
Bear it my ſon! howe'er thy heart rebel. 
Yet ſtrive by pray'r and counſel to reſtrain: 


ere lawleſs inſults, tho' thou ſtrive in vain: 


3 N Or E S. 
makes Telemachus recover himſelf from his tranſport 
of ſorrow ſooner than Ulyſſes : is T elemachus a greater 


maſter of his paſſions ? or is it to convince Ces of | 


his ſon's wiſdom, as fome conjecture? I his can 
ſcarcely be ſupp ſed, Ulyſes being ſuperior. in wiſ- 
dom. We would chuſe rather to aſcribe it to human 


nature; for it has been obſerved, that affection ſel- 


dom ſo ſtrongly aſcends, as it deſcends ; the child 
ſeldom loves the father ſo tenderly as the father the 
enild : this obſervation has been made from the te- 
moteſt antiquity. And it is wilety deſigned by the 
great Author of our natures ; for in the common 
courſe of life, the child muſt bury the parent; it 1s 
therefore a merciful diſpenſation, that the tie of 
blood and affection ſhould be looſened by degrees, 
and not torn violently aſunder in the full ſtrength oi 
it. It is expected that aged perſons thould die, their 
loſs therefore grows more familiar to us, and it lolo 
much of it's horror through th- long expectation of it. 

* Here is a repetition of what the reader know-+ 
entirely, from many parts of the preceding [tory 3 
but it being neceſſary in this place, the poet ju. 


diciouſly reduces it into the compaſs of ſix lines, 


and by this method avoids prolixity. ; 
+ According to. this catalogue, the ſuitors, with 
their attendants, (the two ſewers, and Mezdm, and 


Phemius) are an hundred and eighteen ; but the twr . 


laſt are not to be taken for the enemies of Ulyſes ; 


For 
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and therefore are not involved in their puniſhm-nts 
in the concluſion of the Odyſſey. | 

x This whole diſcourſe between UlyſJes and Tele. 

machus is introduced to prepare the reader for the 


cataſtrophe of the p em: Homer judiciouſly intereſts 


heaven in the cauſe, that the reader may not be ſur- 
prized at the. event, when he ſees ſuch numbers 
fall by the hands of theſe heroes; he conſults proba- 
- bility, and as the poem now draws to a concluſion, 
ſets the aſſiſtance of heaven full before the reader. 
' It is likewiſe very artful to let us into ſome know- 
edge of the event of the poem; all care muſt be 
taken that it be r+ther gueſſed. than known. If it 
be entirely known, the reader finds nothing new to 
*awaken his attention; if on the contrary. it be fa 
intricate, that the event cannot poſſibly be gueſſed 
at, we wander in the dark, and are loſt in uncer- 
tainty. The art of the poet conſiſts not in conceal-- 
'1g the event entirely; but when it is in ſome mea- 
(ure foreſeen, in introducing ſuch a number of in- 
-1dents that now bring us almoſt into the fight of ir, 
then by new obſtacles perplex the ſtory to the very 
conclulion of the poem; every obſtacle and every r- 
noval of it fills us with ſurprize, with pleaſure or 
pM alternately, and conſequently calls up our whole 
attention. ö 


$ The wiſdom of Uly/es in theſe inſtructions is 


: 


obſervable : he is the perſon who is more imn e: 
diate y 
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For wicked cars ate deaf to wiſdom's call, 
And vengeance ſtrikes whom heav'n has doom' d to fall. 
Once more attend: when * fhe whoſe power inſpires 
The thinking mind, my ſoul to vengeance fires 
I give the ſign : that inſtant, from beneath, 
Aloft convey the inflruments of death; 
Arnd arms; and if miſtruſt ariſe, 
Thus vell the truth in plauſible diſgui ſe. c 
* The glitt'ring weapons, ere he fail'd to Try, 
« Ulyſjes view'd with ſtern heroic joy; 
© Then, beaming o'er th' illumin'd wall they ſhone : 
© Now duſt diſhonours all their luſtre gone. 
] bear them hence (ſo Fove my foul inſpires) 
* From the pollution of the fuming fires; 
&« Leſt when the bowl inflames, in vengeful mood 
« Ye ruſh to arms, and ſtain the feaſt with blood; 
« Oft ready ſwords in luckleſs hour incite | 
© The hand of wrath, and arm it for the fight.“ 
Such be the plea, and by the plea deceive: 
For Foe infatuates, and all believe. 
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Let leave for each of us a ſword to wield, 

A pointed javelin, and a fenceful ſhield, 

But by my blood that in thy boſom glows, 

By that regard a ſon his father owes ; 

he ſecret that thy father lives, retain 

Lock'd in thy boſom from the houſhold train; 
Hide it from all; ev'n from Eumeus hide, 
From my dear father, and my dearer bride. 
One care remains, to note the loyal few 
Whoſefaith yet laſts among the menial crew ; . 
And noting, ere we-rife in vengeance, prove 

W ho loves his prince ; for ſure you merit love. 

To whom the youth : To emulate I aim 

The brave and wiſe, and my great father's fame. 
But fe conſider, ſince the wiſeſt err, 
Vengeance reſolv'd *tis dang'rous to defer. 
What length of time muſt we conſume in vain, 
Too curious to explore the menial train? 
While the proud . induſtrious to deſtroy 
Thy wealth in riot, the delay enjoy. 


Suffice 


NOTE S. 15 
diately injured, yet he not only reſtrains his own 
reſentment, but that of Telemachus: he perceives 
that his ſon is in danger of flying out into GI. al- 
ſion, he therefore very wiſely arms him againſt it. 
Men do not put bridles upon horſes when they 
are already running with full ſpeed, but they bridle 
them before they bring them out to the race: this 
very well illuſtrates the conduct of Mes, he fears 


through an unſcaſonable ardour at the ſight of his 
wrongs, betray him to his enemies ; he therefore 
perſuades him to patience and calmneſs, and pre- 
diſpoſes his mind with rational conſiderations to 
enable him to encounter his paſſions, and govern 
his reſentment, 
* Minerva. 7 
+ Theſe ten lines occur in the beginning of the 
nineteenth book, and the ancients were of opinion, 
that they are here placed improperly ; for how, ſay 
they, ſhould CY know that the arms were in a 
lower apartment, when he was in the country, and 
had not yet ſeen his palace? But this is no real ob- 
1 ; his repoſitory of arms he knew was in the 
ower apartment, and therefore it was rational to 
conclude that the arms were in it. The verſes are 
proper in both places; here Ces prepares Telemn- 
chus againſt the time of the execution of his deſigns; 
in the nineteenth book that time is come, and theres 
fore he repeats his inſtructions. 
This ſeems to have been a proverbial expreſ- 
ſion, at leaſt it has been ſo uſed by latter writers: 4 
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NOTES. 
| that more men fell by the ſword in countries where 
the inhabitants daily wear ſwords, than in thoſe 
where a ſword is thought no part of dreſs or or- 
nament. | 

$ This injunction of ſecrecy is introduced by 
Ulyſjes with the utmoſt ſolemnity; and it was very 
neceſſary that it ſhould be ſo; the whole hopes of 
his re-eſtabliſhment depended upon it: beſides, this 
behaviour agrees with the character of Uly/es, which 
is remarkable for diſguiſe and concealment. The 
poet makes a further uſe of it; namely, to give him 
an a % na to deſcribe at large the ſeveral 
diſcoveries made to Penelope, Lazrtes, and Eumeus, 
perſonally by Uly/es, in the ſequel of the Odyſſey, 
which are no ſmall ornaments to it; yet muſt have 
been omitted, or have loſt their effect, if the return 
of Ulyſſes had been made known by Telemachus ; this 
would have been like diſcovering the plot before the 
beginning of the play. At the ſame time this direc- 
tion is an excellent rule to be obſerved in manage- 
ment of all weighty affairs, the ſucceſs of which 
chiefly depends upon ſecrecy. 

| The poet here deſcribes Telemachus rectifying 
the judgment of Uly/es ; is this any diſparagement 
to that hero? It is not, but an exact repreſentation 
of human nature; for the wiſeſt men may receive, 
in ras ns caſes, inſtructions from men leſs wiſe 
and the eye of the underſtanding in a young man, 
may ſometimes ſee further than that of age; that is, 
in the language of the poet, a wiſe and mature 
Mies may ſometimes be inſtructed by a young and 


— 


obſervation holds true to this day, and it is manifeſt | 


> _ 


| unexperienced Telemachus. 
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Suffice it in this exigence ale ne | 
Lo mark the damſels that attend the throne : 
Diſpers'd the youth reſides ; their faith t6 prove 
Jove grants henceforth, if thou haſl ſpoke from Jobe. 
W hile in debate they waſte the hours away, 
Ih' affociates of the prince re-paſs'd the bay; * 
With fpecd they guide the veſſel to the ſhores 3 
With ſpeed debating land the naval ſtores ; 
Then faithful to their charge, to Clytius bear, 
And truſt the preſents to his friendly care. 
Swift to the queen a herald flies t'impart 
Her ſon's return, and eaſe a parent's heart; 
Leit a fad prey to ever-muling cares, 
Pale grief deſtroy what time awhile forbears. 
'TH' uncautious herald with impatience burns, 
And crics aloud, Thy ſon, oh queen, returns: t 
Eumeus ſage approach'd th' imperial throne, 
Andgbreath'd his mandate to her ear alone, 
Then meaſur'd back the wa. The ſuitor band 
Stung to the ſoul, abaſh'd, confounded {tand,; 
And iſſuing from the dome, before the gate, 
With clouded looks, a pale afſenbly ſat. 
At length Eurymachus. Our hopes are vain 
Telemachus 1n triumph ſails the main. 
Haſte, rear the maſt, the ſwelling ſhroud diſplay; 
Haſte, to our ambuſh'd friends the news convey ! 


— 
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Scarce had he ſpoke, when turning to the ſſrand 
Amphinamus ſurvey'd th' aſſociate band; 
Full to the bay within- the winding ſhores 
With gather'd fails they ſtood, and lifted oars. 
O friends! he cry'd, elate with riſing joy, 
See to the port ſecure the veſſel fly! 

Some God has told them, or themſelves ſurvey 
The bark eſcap'd; and meaſure back their way. 
Swift at the word deſcending to the ſhores, 

They moor the veſſel and ans the ſtores: 

Then moving from the ſt rand, apart they ſat, 

And full and frequent, form'd a dire debate. 
Lives then the boy? he lives (Antinaus cries) 

The care of Gods and fay'rite of the ſkies. 

All night we watch'd, till with her orient wheels 

Aurora flam'd above the eaſtern hills, 

And from the lofty brow of rocks by day 

Took in the ocean with a broad ſurvey : 

Yet ſafe he ſails! the pow'rs celeſtial give 

To ſhun the hidden ſnares of death, and live. 

But die he ſhall, and thus condemn'd to bleed 

Pe now the ſcene of inſtant death decreed: 

Hope ye ſucceſs? undaunted cruſh the foe. 

Is he not wiſe ? know this, and ſtrike the blow. 

Wait ye, till he to arms in council draws 

The Greeks, averſe too juſtly to our cauſe? } 


Strike, 


Aa. 


— 


r 
* It is manifeſt that this veſſel had ſpent the even- 
ing of the preceding day, the whole night, and part 
of the next morning, in ſailing from the place where 
Telemachus embarked : for it is neceſſary to remem- 
ber that Telemachus, to avoid the ſuitors, had been 
obliged to fetch a large compaſs, and land upon the 
northern coaſt of Ithaca; and conſequently the 
veſſel was neceſſitated to double the whole ifle on 
the weſtern ſide to reach the /thacan bay. This is 
reaſon that it arrives not till the day afterwards, 
and that the herald diſpatched by the. aſſociates of 
Telemachus, and Eumaus from the country, meet 
upon the road, as they go to carry the news of the 
return of Telemachus to Penelope. It is likewiſe 
evident that the lodge of Eumæus was not far diſtant 
from the place; for he ſets out toward the city after 
eating in the 2 and paſſing ſome time in con- 
ference with Telemachus, delivers his meſſage, and re- 
turns in the evening of the ſame day. 

+ This little circumſtance diſtinguiſhes characters, 
and gives a variety to poetry: it is a kind of paint- 
ing, which always varies it's figure by ſome particu- 
lar ornament or attitude, ſo as no two figures are 
alike: the contrary conduct would make an equal 
confuſion both in poetry and painting, and an indiſ- 
No. 32. | 


NOTES. 

tinction of perſons and characters. This pa:ticu- 
larly beſore us is of abſolute neceſſity, and could not 
well be avoided ; the indiſcretion of the herald in 
ſpeaking aloud, diſcovers the return of Telemachus 
to the ſuitors, ard is the incident that brings about 
their following debates, and furniſhes out the «nter- 
tainment of the ſucceeding part of this book. 

{ This verſe is inſerted with great judgment, and 
gives M air of probability to the whole rclation ; fot 
if it be aſked why the ſuitors defer to ſeize the ſu- 
preme power, and to murder Telemachs, they being 
ſo ſuperior in number? Antinaus himſelf anſwers, 
that they fear the people, who favour the cauſe of 
Telemachus, and would revenge his injuries: it is 
for this reaſon that they tormpgd the ambuſh by fea ; 
and for this reaſon Antinous propoſes to intercept him 
in his return from the country they dare not offer 
open violence, and therefore make ule of treachery, 
This ſpeech of Antinous forms a thortwnder-plot to 


the poem; it gives us pain for Telemachus, and holds 


us in ſuſpenſe till the intricacy is unravelled by Am- 
phinomus. The whole harangue is admirable in 
Homer: the diction is excellently ſuited to the tem- 
per of Antinous, who ſpeaks with precipitation: his 
mind is gi agitation and diſorder, and conſequently 
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Strike, ere the ſtates conven'd the foe betray 
Our murd'rous ambuſh on the wat'ry way. 
Or chufe ye vagrant from their rage to fly - 
Outcaſts of earth, to breathe an unknown ſky ? 
The brave prevent misfortune; then be brave, 
And bury future danger in his grave. 
Returns he? ambuſh'd we'll his walk invade, 
Or where he hides in ſolitude and [nade : 
And give the palace to the queen a dow'r, 
Or him the bleſſes in the bridal hour. 
But if ſubmiſſive you reſign the ſway, 
Slaves to a boy, go, flatter and obey. 
Retire we initant to our native reign, 
Nor be the wealth of kings conſum'd in vain. 
Then wed whom choice approves : the queen be giv'n 
To ſome bleſt prince, the prince decreed by heav'n. 
Abaſh'd, the ſuitor train his voice attends ; 
Till from his throne Amphinomus aſcends, 
Who o'er Dulichium ſtretch'd his ſpacious reign, 
A land of plenty, bleſt with every grain: 
Chief of the numbers who the queen addreſt, 
And tho diſpleaſing, yet „ leaſt, * 
Soft were his words; his actions wiſdom ſway'd; 
Graceful a- while he paus'd, then mildly ſaid: 
O triends forbear! and be the thought withſtood : 
Tis horrible to ſhed imperial blood! 
Conſult we firft th' all- ſeeing pow'rs above, 
And the ſure oracles of righteous Zove. 
If they aſſent, ev'n by this hand he dies; 
If they forbid, 1 war not with the ſkies. 
He ſaid: the rival train his voice approv'd, 
And riſing inſtant to the palace mov d. 


£4 5 
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Arriv'd, with wild tumultuous noiſe they ſat 
Recumbent on the ſhining thrones of ſtate. 

Then Medon, conſcious of their dire debates, 
The murd'rous council to the queen relates. 
Touch'd at the dreadful ſtory ſhe deſcends: 

Her haſty ſteps a damſel train attends. 
Full where the dome it's ſhining valves expands, 
Sudden before the rival pow'rs ſhe ſtands : 
\nd veiling decent with a modeſt ſhade 
Her cheek, indignant to Antinous ſaid : 

O void of faith! of all bad men the worſt! 
Renown'd for wiſdom, by th' abuſe accurſt ! 
Miſtaking fame proclaims thy gen'rous mind! 
Thy deeds denote thee of the baſeſt kind. 
Wretch ! to deſtroy a prince that friendſhip gives, 
While in his gueſt his murd'rer he receives: 
Nor dread ſuperior Fove, to whom belong 
The cauſe of ſuppliants, and revenge of wrong. 
Haſt thou forgot, (ingrateful as thou art) 

Who ſav'd thy father with a friendly part? 


| Lawleſs he ravag'd with his martial pow'rs 


The T aphyan pirates on Theſprotia's ſhores ; 
Enrag'd, his life, his treaſures they demand ; 
UlyſJes ſav'd him from th* avenger's hand. 
And would'ſt thou evil for his good repay? 
His bed diſhonour, and his houſe betray ? 7 
Afflict his queen? and with a murd'rous hand 
Deſtroy his heir? but ceaſe, tis I command. * 
Far hence thoſe fears, (Eurymachus reply d) 2 ; 
O prudent princeſs! bid thy foul confide. 
Breathes there a man who dares that hero ſlay, 
While I behold the golden light of day? 


No. 


NOTES. 

his language is abrupt, and not allowing himſelf 
time to explain his thoughts at full length, he falls 
into ellipſes and abbreviations. It is impoſſible to 
retain theſe ellipſes in the tranſlation, but we have 
endeavoured to ſhew the warmth of the ſpeaker, by 
putting the words into interrogations, which are 
always utterred with vehemence, and ſigns of hurry 
and precipitation. 

* We are not to gather from this expreſſion, that 
Penelope had any particular tenderneſs for Amphino- 
mus, but it means only that he was a perſon of ſome 
Juſtice and moderation. At firſt view, there ſeems 
no reaſon why the you ſhould diſtinguiſh Amphine- 
mus from the reſt of the ſuitors, by giving him this 
humane character: but in reality there is an abſolute 


neceſſity for it. Telemachus is doomed to die by | 
Antinous : here 1s an 1ntricacy formed, and how is 


that hero to be preſerved with probability? The poet | 


aſcribes a greater degree of tenderneſs and modera- 


_- 
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tion to one of the ſuitors, and by this method pre- 
ſerves Telemachus, Thus we ſee the leaſt circum- 
{tance in Homer has it's uſe and effect; the art of a 
good painter is viſible in the ſmalleſt, as well as in 
the largeſt draught. 

It is obſervable that Penelope in the compaſs of 
two lines recites four heads of her complaint; ſuch 
contraction of thought and expreſſion being natural 
to perſons in anger; ſhe ſpeaks with heat, and con- 
ſequently ſtarts from thought to thought with pre- 
cipitation. The whole ſpeech is animated with a 
generous reſentment, and ſhe” concludes at once 
like a mother and a queen; like a mother, with at- 
feQtion for Telemachus; and like a queen with autho- 
rity. 

} This whole diſcourſe of Eurymachus is to be 
underſtood by the way of contrariety : there is an 
obvious and a latent interpretation ; for inſtance, 
when he ſays, | 
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No: by the righteous pow'rs of heaven I ſwear, 
His blood in vengeance ſmokes upon my ſpear. 
Uly/Jes, when my infant days I led, 

With, wine ſuffic'd me, and with dainties fed: 
My gen'rous ſoul abhors th' ungrateful part, 
And my friend's ſon lives deareſt to my heart. 
Then ſear no mortal arm: if heav'n deſtroy, 
We muſt relign: for man is born to die. 

Thus ſmooth he ended, yet his death conſpir'd: 
Then ſorrowing, with ſad ſtep the queen retir'd, 
With ſtreaming eyes all comfortleſs deplor'd, 
Touch'd with the dear remembrance of her lord; 
Nor ceas'd, till Pallas bid her ſorrows fly, 

And in ſoft ſlurnber ſeal'd her flowing eye. 

And now Eumeus, at the ev'ning hour, 
Came late-returning to his ſylvan bow'r. 
Mes and his fon had dreſt with art 
A yearling boar, and gave the Gods their part, 
Holy repaſt! that inſtant from the ſkies 
The martial Goddeſs to Ulyſſes flies: 

She waves her golden wand, and re- aſſumes 
From ev'ry feature ev'ry grace that blooms ; 
At once his veſtures change ; at once ſhe ſheds 
Age o'er his limbs, that tremble as he treads ; 


n 


— 


Leſt to the queen the ſwain with tranſport fly, 
Unable to contain th' unraly joy. 
9 near he drew, the prince breaks forth; Pro- 
claim | | 
What tidings, friend? what ſpeaks the voice ot 
fame ? 
Say, if the ſuitors meaſure back the main, 
Or ſtill in ambuſh thirſt for blood in vain ? 
Whether, he cries, they meaſure back the flood; 
Or ſtill in ambuſh thirſt in vain for blood, 
Eſcap'd my care : where lawleſs ſuitors ſway, 
Thy mandate borne, my ſoul diſdain'd to ſtay. 
But from th' Hermean height I caſt a view, * 
Where to the port a bark high bounding flew ; 
Her freight a ſhining band: with martial air 
Each pois'd his ſhield, and each advanc'd his ſpear; 
And if aright theſe ſearching eyes ſurvey, 
Th” eluded ſuitors ſtem the wat'ry way. 
The prince well pleas'd to diſappoint their wiles, 
Steals on his ſire a glance, and ſecret ſmiles, 
And now a ſhort repaſt prepar'd, they fed, 
Fill the keen rage of craving hunger fled: 
Then to repoſe withdrawn, apart they lay, 
And in ſoft ſleep forgot the cares of day. 


N OT E 8. 

His blazd in vengeance ſmokes upon my ſpear; 
it.obviouſly means the blood of the perſon. who offers 
violence to Telemachus ; but it may likewiſe mean 
the blood of Telemachus, ard the conſtruction admits 
both interpretations: thus alſo when he ſays, that 
no perſon ſhall lay hands upon Telemachus, while he 
is alive, he means that he will do it himſelf: and 
laſtly, when he adds, 

Then fear no mortal arm: if heav'n deſtrey, 

Fe muſt refign ; for man is born to die: 
the apparent ſignification is, that. Telemachus has 
occaſion only to fear a natural death; but he me-ns 
if the oracle of Jupiter commands them to deſtroy 
Telemachus, that then the fuitors will take away his 
life. He alludes to the foregoing ſpeech of Amphi- 
nomus. 

* It would be ſuperfluous to tranſlate all the va- 
rious interpretations of this paſſage ; it will be ſuffi- 
ciently intelligible to the reader, if he looks upon it 
only to imply that there was an hill in Ithaca called 
the Hermaan hill, either becauſe there was a tem- 


— 
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ple, ſtatue, or altar of Mercury upon it, and ſo 
called from that Deity,—It has been written that 
Mercury being the meſſenger of the Gods, in his 
frequent journeys cleared the roads, and when he 
found any ſtones, he thre them in an heap out of 
the way, and theſe heaps were called Mercuries. 
The circumſtancè of his clearing the roads is ſome- 
what odd; but why might not Mercury, as well as 
Trivia, preſide over them, and have his images 
erected in public ways, becauſe he was | uppoſed to 
frequent them as the meſſenger of the Gods ? 2 


| This book takes up no more time than the ſpace 
of the thirty-eighth day; fo Telemachus reaches the 
lodge of Eumæus in the morning, a little after he 
difpatches Eumæus to Penelope, who returns in the 
evening of the fame day. The book in general is 
very beautiful in the original; the diſcovery of 
Ulyſſes to Telemachus is particularly tender and af- 
fe ing and has a great reſemblance with that of 


Foſeph's diſcovery of himſelf to his brethren. 
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Telemachus returning to the city, relates to Penelope the ſum of his travels, Ulyſles is conducted by _ 
Eumæus 'to the palace, where his old dag Argus acknowledges his maſter, after an abſence of twenjy 


years, and dies with joy. 
whoſe behaviour is deſcribed. 


Eumaus returns into the country, and Ulyſſes remains. among the ſuitors, 


OON as Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
Y Sprinkled with roſeate light the dewy 
lawn ; ; 
In haſte the prince aroſe, prepar'd to part: 
His hand impatient gralps the pointed dart; 
Fair on his feet the poliſh'd ſandals ſhine, 
And thus he greets the maſter of the Twine. 


I haſte to meet my mother's: longing eyes, 

And end her tears, her ſorrows, and her ſighs. “ 
But thou attentive, what we order heed ; 

This hapleſs ſtranger to the city lead 

By public bounty let him there be fed, 

And bleſs the hand that ſtretches forth the bread, 


To 


My friend adieu; let this ſhort ſtay ſuffice ; f 


NOTES. Tr 


* There are two reaſons for the return of Telema- | 


chus ; one, the duty a ſon owes to a mother; the 
other, to find an opportunity to put in execution the 
deſigns concerted with 1 the poet therefore 
odge to the palace. Te- 

leniachus takes not Les along with him, for fear 
he ſhould raiſe ſuſpicion in the ſuitors, that a perſon 
in a-beggar's garb has ſome ſecret merit, to obtain 
the familiarity of a king's ſon, and this might be an 

© eccaſion of a diſcovery; whereas when Ulyſſes after- 
wards appears amonglt the ſuitors, he is thought to 
be an entire ſtranger to Telemachus, which prevents 
all jealouſy, and gives them an opportunity to carry 
on their meafures, without any particular obſerva- 
tion. Beſides, Eumæus is il to be kept in igno- 
rance concerning the perſon of Ulyſſes Telemachus 
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therefore gives him a plauſible reaſon for his return; 
namely, that his mother may no longer be in pain 
for his _ : this hkewiſe excellently contributes - 
to deceive Eumæus. Now as the preſence of Ulyſſes 
in the palace is abſolutely neceſſary to bring about 
the ſuitors deſtruction, Telemachus orders eee 
to conduct him thither, and by this method he comes 
as the friend and gueſt of Eumæus, not of Telema- 
chus: moreover, this injunction was neceſſary: 
Eumeus was a perſon of ſuch generoſity, that he 
would .have thought himſelf obliged to detain his 
gore under his own care and inſpection : nay, be- 
ore he guides him towards the' palace, in the ſequel 
of this book, he tells Ulyes he does it ſolely in com- 
pliance with the order of Telemachus, an d acts con- 
trary to his own inclinations, 
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To wipe the tears from all afflicted eyes,“ She ſaw, ſhe wept, ſhe ran with eager pace, 
My will may covet, but my pow'r denies. And reach'd her maſter with a long embrace. 
If this raiſe anger in the ſtranger's thought, All crouded round the family appears, 
The pain of anger puniſhes the fault: | With wild entrancement, and ecſtatic tears. 
The very wth undiſguis'd declare ? | Swift from above deſcends the royal Fair; 
For what ſo eaſy as to be ſincere ? (Her beauteous cheeks the 'bluſh of Venus wear, | 
To this Lee. What the prince requires Chaſten'd with coy Drana's penſive air) 


Of ſwift removal, ſeconds my delires. 

To want like mine, the peopled town can yield 
More hopes of comfort than the lonely geld. 
Nor fits my age to till the labour d lands, 

Or ſtoop to talks a rural lord demands. 

Adieu! but ſince this ragget garb can bear 

So ill, th' inclemencies of morning air, 

A few hours ſpace permit me here to ſtay ; 

My ſtep: Eumeaus ſhall to town convey, 

With aper beams when Phebus warms the day. 
Thus he: nor aught Telemachus reply'd, 
But left the manſion with a lofty ſtride: 
Schemes of revenge his pond'ring breaſt elate, 
Revolving deep the ſuitors ſudden fate. 

Arriving now before th' imperial hall, 

He props his ſpear againſt the pillar'd wall; 
Then like a lion o'er the threſhold bounds ; 

The marble pavement with his ſtep reſounds: 
His eye firſt glanc'd where Euryclea ſpreads 
With furry Sails of beaſts the ſplendid beds: 


1 TY 


| 


Hangs o'er her ſon ; in his embraces dies; 
Rains kiſſes on his neck, his face, his eyes: 
Few words Ihe ſpoke, tho much the had to ſay, 


And ſcarce thoſe few, for tears, could force their win 6 


Light of my eyes! he comes! unhop'd-for joy ! 
Has heav'n from Pylas brouglit my lovely boy ? 
Soſnatch'dfrom all our cares. Tel, haſt thou known 
Thy father's fate, and tell me all thy own. 

h deareſt, moſt rever'd of wom nkind! 
Ceaſe with thoſe tears to melt a manly mind, 
(Reply*d the prince) nor be our fates deplor'd, 
From death and treaſon to thy arms reſtor'd. 
Go bathe, and rob'd in white, aſcend the tow'rs; 
With all thy handmaids thank th' immortal pow'rs; 
To ev'ry God vow hecatombs to bleed, 


| And call Fove's vengeance on their guilty deed. 


While to th' aſſembled council I repair; 

A ſtranger ſent by heav'n attends me there; 4 

My new-accepted gueſt I haſte to find, 

Now to Piræus honour'd charge conſign'd. 

The 
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* This might appear too free a declaration, if 


Telemachus had made it before he knew Ulyſſes; for 
no circumſtance could juſtify him for uſing any 
diſregard toward the poor and ſtranger, according to 
the ſtrict notions, and the ſanctity, of the laws of 


hoſpitality among the ancients: but as the caſe 
ſtands, we are no. the leaſt ſhocked at the words of 


Telemachus, we know the reaſon why he thus ſpeaks: 
it is to conceal Les. p 
any particular regard to him, that he treats him with 
a ſeverity in ſome degrees contrary to the laws of 
hoſpitality ; by adding, that if he complains of this 
hard uſage, the complaint will not redreſs but in- 
creaſe his calamity. | | 

+ This deſcription preſents us with a noble ide» 


of the beauty and chaſtity of Penelope: her perſon 
reſembles Venus, but Venus with the modeſt air of 


Diana. When Homer paints a beautiful face, or 
an engaging object, he chuſes the ſofteſt vowels, and 
moſt ſmooth and flowing ſemivowels: he never clog 
the pronunciation with rough ſounds, and a colliſion 
of untunable conſonants ; but every ſyllable, every 
letter conſpires to exhibit the beauty of the object he 
endeavours to repreſent : there are no leſs than three 
and thirty vowels in two lines, and no more than 
No. 32. 2 


He is fo far from ſhewing 


N O TES. 

twenty - nine conſonants, which make the verſes flow 
away with an agreeable ſmoothneſs and harmony. 
Penelope, we lee, embraces her ſon with the utmoſt 
affection: king the lip was not the faſhion in the 
days of Homer. Penelope here kiſſes her ſon's eyes, 
and his head ; that is, his cheek, or perhaps fore- 
head: and Humæus, in the preceding book, em- 
braces the hands, eyes, and head of Telemachus, 
But for the comfort of the ladies, we rejoice to 
obſerve that all theſe were ceremonious kiſſes from 
a mother to a ſon, or from an inferior to a ſupe- 
rior: this theretore 1s no argument that lovers thus 
embraced, nor ought it to be brought as a reaſon 
why the preſent manner of ſalutation ſhould be ab- 
rogated. 


There is a vein of ſincere piety that runs through 


the words and actions of Termachus: he has no 
jooner delivered his mother from her uncaſy appre- 
henſions concerning his ſafety, but he proceeds to 
another act of virtue towards 7 heoclymenus, whom 
ve had taken into his protection: he performs his 
duty towards men and towards the Gods. It is by 
his direction that Penelope offers up her devotions for 
ſucceſs, and thanks for his return. It is he who pre- 
ſcribes - e manner of it; namely, by waſhing the 
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The matron heard, nor was his word in vain. 
She bath'd ; and rob'd in white, with all her train, 
To ev'ry God vow'd hecatombs to bleed, 


And call'd Yes vengeance on the guilty deed, 


Arm'd with his lance the prince then paſt the 
te; 
Two dogs behind, a faithful guard, await : 
Pallas his form with grace divine improves : 
The gazing crowd admires him as he moves : 
Him, gath'ring round, the haughty ſuitors greet 
With ſemblance fair, but inward deep deceit. 
heir falſe addreſſes gen'rous he deny'd, 
aſt on, and fat by faithful Mentor's fide; 
With Antiphus, and Halitherſes ſage, 
(His father's counſellors, rever'd tor age.) 
Of his own fortunes, and yes fame, 
Much aſk'd the feniors ; till Pireus came. 


The ſtranger- gueſt purſu'd him cloſe behind; 


Whom when Telemachus beheld, he join'd« 
He, (when Piræus afk'd for ſlaves to bring 
The giſts and treaſures of the Spartan king) 
Thus thoughtful anſwer'd: Thoſe we ſhall not move, 
Dark and unconſcious of the will of ve: 
We know not yet the full event of all: 
Stabb'd in his palace if your prince muſt fall, 
Us, and our houſe if treaſon muſt o'erthrow, 
Better a friend poſſeſs them, than a foe: 

If death to theſe, and vengeance heav'n decree, 
Riches are welcome then, not elſe, to me. 
Till then, retain the gifts. The hero ſaid, 
And in his hand the willing ſtranger led. 
Then diſ-array'd, the ſhining bath they ſought, 


With unguents ſmooth, of poliſh'd marble wrought ; 
Obedient handmaids with aſſiſtant toil 


Supply the limpid wave, and fragrant oil: 
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Then o'er their limbs refulgent robes they threw, 
And freſh from bathing, to their ſeats withdrew. 


Ihe golden ew'r a nymph attendant brings, 


Repleniſh'd from the pure, tranſlucent ſ rings; 
Wich copious ſtreams that golden ew'r ſupplies 
A filver laver of capacious | a1 

They waſh : the table, in fair order ſpread, 

Is pil'd with viands and the ſtrength of bread. 
Full oppoſite, before the folding gate, 

The penſive mother ſits in humble ſtate : 
Lowly ſhe ſat, and with dejected view 

The fleecy threads her ivory fingers drew. 

The prince and hee ſhar'd the genial feaſt, 


Til now the rage of thirſt and hunger ceaſt. 
When thus the queen. 


| friend! 
—4 to my mournful couch ſhall I aſcend ?* 
* he couch deſerted now a length of years; 
he couch for ever water'd with my tears) 
Say wilt thou not (ere yet the ſuitor-crew 
Return, and riot ſhakes our walls a-new) 
Say wilt thou not the leaſt account afford? 
The leaſt glad tidings of my abſent lord? 
To her the youth. We reach'd the Pylian plains, 
Where Neftor, ſhepherd of his people, reigns. 
All arts of tenderneſs to him are known, 
Kind to Ulyſes' race as to his own ; 
No father with a fonder graſp of joy, 
Strains to his boſom his long-abſent boy. 
But all unknown, if yet Uly//es breathe, 
Or glide a ſpectre in the realms beneath? 
For further ſearch, his rapid ſteeds tranſport 
My lengthen'd-journey to the Spartan court. 
'There Argive Helen I beheld, whoſe charms + 
(So heav'n decreed) engag'd the great in arms. 


My ſon! my only 


NOT ES. 
hands, in token of urity of mind required by thoſe 
who ſupplicate the Deities; and by putting on clean 
ments, to ſhew the reverence and regard with 


' which their ſouls ought to be poſſeſt when they ap- 
pear before the Gods. 


We are not ſenſible that the 
laſt ceremony is often mentioned in other parts of 


Hamer yet we doubt not but it was practiſed upon 


all religious ſolemnities. The moral of the whole 


is, that piety is a ſure way to victory: Telemachus 


appears every where a good man, and for this reaſon 
he becomes at leaſt an happy one ; and his calamities 
contribute to his glory. 

Penelope had ſte Telemachus to give her 
an account of his voyage to Pyle, and of what he had 
heard concerning Ubſes. He then waved the diſ- 
courſe, becauſe” the queen was in public with her 
female attendants ; by this conduct the poet ſuſtains 


acts like a wiſe man. 


My 

5 N OT E S. 
both their characters; Penelope is impatient to hear 
of Uly/es, and this agrees with the affection of a ten- 
der wife; but the diſcovery being unſeaſonable, Tele- 
machus forbears to ſatisfy 2 curioſity; in which he 
Here ſhe gently reproaches 
him for not ſatisfying her impatience concerning 
her huſband; ſhe inſinuates that it is a piece of 
cruelty to permit her ſtill to grieve, when it is in. 
his power to give her comfort; and this induces him. 
to gratify her deſires. It ought to be obſerved, that 
Homer 2 feng a proper time for this relation ; it was 
neceſſary that the ſuitors ſhould be ignorant of the 
ſtory of Ulyſſes ; Telemachus therefore makes it when. 
they are withdrawn to their ſports, and when none 
were preſent but friends. 

+ We may here take notice of the candid beha- 
viour of Telemachus with reſpe& to Helen: ſhe had 


received 
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My cauſe of coming told, he thus rejoin'd; 
And ſtill his words live perfe& in my mind. 
Heav'ns ! would a foft, inglorious daſtard 
train * ; 
An abſent hero's nuptial joys prophane ! 
So with her young, amid the woodland ſhades, 
A tim'rous hind the Hon's court invades, 
Leaves in that fatal lair her tender fawns, 
And climbs the cliff, or feeds along the lawns ; 
Mean-time returning, with remorſelefs ſway 
The monarch ſavage rends the panting prey: 
With equal fury, and with equal fame, 
Shall great Ulyſſes re-aſſert his claim. > 
O eve] ſupreme! whom men and Gods revere; 
And thou whoſe luſtre gilds the rolling ſphere! 
Lt rope congenial join'd, propitious aid 
The chief adopted by the martial maid! 
Such to our wiſh the warrior ſoon reſtore, 
As when, contending on the Leſbian ſhore, 
His proweſs Philamelides confeſt, 
And loud acclaiming Greeks the victor bleſt : 
Then ſoon th” invaders of his bed, and throne, 
Their love pceſumptuous ſhall by death atone. 
Now what you queſtion of my ancient friend, 
With truth I anſwer ; thou the truth attend. 
Learn what I heard the + ſea-born ſeer relate, 
Whofe eye can pierce the dark receſs of fate. 
Sole in an iſle, impriſon'd by the main, 
The ſad ſurvivor of his num rous train, 


| Ulyſes lies; detain'd by magic charms, 

And preſt unwilling in Caiypſo's arms. 

No ſailors there, no veſſel to convey, 

Nor oars to cut th* immeaſurable way 

This told Aids, and he told no more. 

Thence ſafe J voyag'd to my native ſhore. 

He ceas'd ; nor made the penſive queen reply, 
| But droop'd her head, and drew a ſecret ſigh. 
When Theoclymenus the ſeer began: t 
O ſuff ring conſort of the ſuff ring man! | 
What human knowledge could, thoſe kings mighs 
tell; 

But I the ſecrets of high heav'n reveal. 
Before the firſt of Gods be this declar'd, 
Before the board vhoſe bleſſings we have ſhar'd ; 

Witneſs the genial rites, and witneſs all 
This houſe holds ſacred in her ample wall! 
Ev'n now this inſtant, great Ulyſſes lay d 
At reſt, or wand'ring in his country's ſhade, 
Their guilty deeds, in hearing, and in view, 
Secret revolves; and plans the vengeance due. 
Of this ſure auguries the Gods beſtow d, 
When firſt our veſſel anchor'd in your road. 

Succeed thoſe omens heav'n! (the queen rejoin'd} 
So ſhall our bounties ſpeak a grateful mind:; 
And ev'ry envy'd happineſs attend 
The man, who calls Penelope his friend. 
Thus commun'd they: while in the marble court 

| (Scenes of their inſolence) the lords reſort ; 


— 


NOTE 8s. 
received him eourteouſly, and he teſtifies his grati- 
rude, by aſcribing the calamities ſhe drew upon her 
country to the decree of heaven, not to her immo- 


delty : this is particularly decent in the mouth of 


Telemachus, becauſe he is now acquainted with his 
father's return ; otherwiſe he could not have men- 
tioned her name but to her diſhonour, who had been 
the occaſion of his death. 

* "Theſe verſes are repeated from the fourth 
Odyſſey and are not without a good effect, they 
cannot fail of comforting Penelope, by aſſuring her 
that Ulyſſes is alive, and reſtrained by Calypſo 1nvo 
luntarily; they give her hopes of his return, and 
the ſatisfaction of hearing bis glory from the mouth 
of Menelaus. The conciſeneſs of Telemachus is 
likewiſe remarkable; he recapitulates in thirty-eight 
lines the ſubjeR of almoſt three books, the third; the 
fourth, and fifth ; he ſelects every circumſtance that 
can pleaſe Penelope, and drops thoſe that would give 
her pain. 7 

1 Proteus. | ; 

+ It is with great judgment that the poet here 
introduces 7 "of oak] ; he is a perſon that has no 


5 
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direct relation. to the ſtory of the Odyſſey, yet be- 
cauſe he appears accidentally in it, Homer unites him 
very artificially with it, that he may not 1. to 
no purpoſe, and as an uſeleſs ornament. He here 
ſpeaks as an Augur, and what he utters contri- 
butes to the perſeverance of Penelope in re ſiſting the 
addreſſes of the ſuitors, by _——_ her of the return 
of Ulyſſes ; and conſequently in ſome _ Theo- 
clymenus promotes the principal action. But it may 
be ſaid, if it was neceſſary that Penelspe ſhould be 
informed of his return, why does not Telemachus aſ- 
ſure her of it, who was fully acquainted with the 
truth? The anſwer is, that Penelope is not to be fully 
informed, hut only encouraged by a general hope: 
Theaclymenus ſpeaks from his art, which may poſſibly 
be liable to error; but Telemachus muſt have ſpoken 
trom knowledge, which would. have been contrary 
to the injunction of Uly/es, and might have proved. 
fatal by an unſeaſonable diſcovery: it was therefore 
| judicious in the poet to put the aſſurance of the re- 
turn of Des into the mouth of Theachymenus,. and! 
not of Telemachus. | 
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Athwart the ſpacious ſquare each tries his art“ 
* "To whirl the diſk, or aim the miſſile dart. 
Now did the hour of {ſweet repalt arrive, 
And from the field the victim flocks they drive; 
Aeon the herald (one who pleas'd them beſt, 
And honour d with a portion of their feaſt) 
To bid the banquet interrupts their play. 
Swift to the hall they haite ; aſide they lay 
Their garments, and ſuccinct, the victims ſlay. 
Then theep and goats and briſtly porkers bled, 
And the proud ſteer was o'er the marble ſpread. 
While thus the copious banquet they provide; 
Along the road converſing fide by fide, 
Proceed Uly/Jes and the faithful ſwain : 
When thus Zumaus, gen'rous and humane. 
To town, obſervant of our lord's beheſt, 
Now let us ſpeed; my friend, no more my gueſt! 
Yet like myſelf I with'd thee here preferr'd, 
Guard of the flock, or Keeper of the herd. 
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But much to raiſe my maſter's wrath 1 fear; 

The wrath of princes ever 1s ſevere, | 

Then heed his will, and be our journey made 

While the broad beams of Phebus are diſplay'd, 

Or ere brown ev'riing {preads her chilly ſhade. $. 
Juſt thy advice, (the prudent chief rejoin'd) | 

And ſuch as ſuits the 4 es of my mind. 

Lead on: but help me to ſome ſtaff to ſtay 

My f-eble ſtep, ſince rugged is the way. ; 
Acroſs his ſhoulders, then, the ſcrip he flung, 

Wide patch'd, and faſten'd, by a twiſted thong, 

A ſtaff Eumeus gave. Along the way 

Chearly they fare: behind, the keepers tay ; ; 

Theſe with their watchful dogs (a conſtant guard) | 


Supply his abſence, and attend the herd. 


And now his city ſtrikes the monarch's eyes, 
Alas! how chang'd! a man of miſeries; 


| Propt on a ſtaff, a beggar old and bare, 
In rags diſhoneſt flutt ring with the air! 


* Now 
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Though the ſuitors were aban oned to luxury, 
vice, and intemperance, yet they exerciſe themſelves 
in laudable ſports: they toſs the quoit, or throw the 
Javelin, which are bot heroic diverſions, and-form 
the body into ſtrength and activity. Tois is owing 
to the virtue of the age, not the perſons: ſuch ſports 
were fqſhionable, and therefore uſed by the ſuitors, 
and not becauſe they were heroic. However my 
may inſtruct us never to give ourſelves up to idleneſs 
and ination ; but to make our very diverſions ſub- 
ſervient to nobler views, and turn a pleaſure into a 
virtue. | g | 
+ We may. obſerve that the character of Medon 
is very particular; he is ar the ſame time a fa- 
vourite of the ſuitors, and Telemachus, perſons en- 
tirely oppoſite in their intereſt. It ſeldom happens 
any man can pleaſe two parties, without acting an 
inſincere part: Atticus was indeed equally accepta- 
ble to the two factions of Ceſar and Pompey, but 
it was becauſe he ſeemed neutral, and ated as if 
they were both his friends; or rather he was a man 
of ſuch eminent virtues, that they eſteemed it an 
honour to have him thought their friend. Homer 
every where repreſents Medon as a perſon of integ- 
rity ; he is artful but not criminal : no doubt but he 
made all compliances, that conſiſted with probity, 
with the ſuitors diſpoſitions; by this method he ſaved 
Penelope more effectually than if he had ſhew'd a more 
rigid virtue. He made himſelf maſter of their hearts 
by an inſinuating behaviour, and was a ſpy upon 
their actions. x 
t Such little traits as theſe are very delightful ; 
for the reader knowing that the perſon to whom 


— 
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this offer is made, is CM, cannot fail of being di- 
verted to ſee the honeſt and loyal Eumæus promiſing 
to make his maſter and king the keeper of his herds 
or ſtalls; and this is offered as a piece of good fortune 


or dignity. - 

$ We may gather from theſe words, that the time 
of the action of the Odyſſey was in the end of autumn, 
or beginning of winter, when the mornings and 
evenings are cold: thus Uly/es, in the beginning of 
this book makes the coldneſs of the morning an ex- 
cuſe for not going with Telemachus ; his rags being 
but an ill defence againſt it: and here Eumeus men- 
tions the coldneſs of the evening, as a reaſon wh 
they ſhould begin their journey in the heat of the 
day; ſo that it was now probably about ten of the 
clock, and they arrive at Ithaca at noon : from hence 
we may conjecture, that the lodge of Eumæus was 
about five or fix miles from the city ; that is, about 
a two hours walk. 1 

It is certain that if theſe little particulars had 
been omitted, there would have been no chaſm in 
the connection; but {till they are a kind of painting, 
in which theſe herdimen and dogs are the natural 
ornaments. It is obſervable that Homer gives us an 
exact draught of the country; he ſets beſore us in a 
bicture, the city, the 3 grove of poplars ad- 
jacent, the fountain falling from a TRE and the 
alter ſacred to the nymphs, erected on the point of 
it. We are as it were tranſported into {thaca, and 
travel with 55 and Eumæus: Homer verifies the 
obſervation of Horace above all poets; namely, that 


poetry is painting. ; 
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Now paſs'd the rugged road, they journey down 
The cavern'd way deſcending to the town, - 
Where, from the rock, with liquid lapſe diſtills 
A limpid fount; that ſpread in parting rills 
It's current thence to ſerve the city brings : 

An uſeful work ! adorn'd by ancient kings. 
Neritus, Ithacus, Polyctor there * : 
In ſculptur'd ſtone immortaliz'd their care, 
In marble urns receiv it from above, 
And ſhaded with a green ſurrounding grove ; 
Where ſilver alders, in high arches twin'd, 
Drink the cool ſtream, and tremble to the wind. 
Beneath, ſequeſter'd to the nymphs, is ſeen 
A molly aitar, deep embower'd in green ; 
Where conſtant vows by travellers are pay'd, 
And holy horrors ſolemnize the ſhade. 

Here with his goats, (not vow'd to ſacred flame, 
But pamper'd luxury) Melanthius came ; 
Two grooms attend him. With an envious look 
He ey'd the ſtranger, and imperious ſpoke. 

The good old proverb how this pair fulfil! 
One rogue is uſher to another til]. 

Heav'n with a ſecret principle endu'd 
Mankind, to ſeek the:r own ſimilitude. 

Where goes the ſwine- herd with that 11]-look'd gueſt? 
That giant-glutton, dreadful at a fealt ! 

Full many a poſt have thoſe broad ſhoulders worn, 
From ev'ry great man's gate repuls'd with ſcorn ; 
To no brave prize aſpir'd the wortitleſs fwain, 
”F'was but for ſcraps he aſk'd, and aſk'd in vain. 
To beg, than work, he better underſtands ; 

Or we perhaps might take him off thy hands, 

For any office could the flave be good, 

To cleanſe the fold, or help the kids to food, 

If any labour thoſe big joints could learn, 

Some whey, to waſh his bowels, he might earn. 
To cringe, to whine, his idle hands to ſpread, 

Is all, by which that graceleſs maw is fed. 
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Yet hear me! if thy impudence but dare 
Approach yon walls, I prophecy thy fare: 
Dearly, full dearly ſhalt thou buy thy bread 
With many a footſtool thund'ring at thy head. 

He thus : nor inſolent of word alone, 
Spurn'd with his ruflic heel his king unknown; 
Spurn'd, but not moy'd: he, like a pillar ſtood, 
Nor ſtirr'd an inch, contemptuous, from the road: 
Doubtful, or with his ſtaff to ſtrike him dead, 
Or greet the pavement with his worthleſs head. 
Short was that doubt; to quell his rage inur'd, 
The hero ſtood felf-conquer'd, and endur'd. 7 
But heteful of the wretch, Eumaus heav'd 
His hands obteſting, and this pray'r conceiv d. 
Daughters of de ! who from th' ætherial bow'rs 
Deſcend to ſwell the ſprings, and feed the flowers! 
Nymphs of this fountain! to whoſe ſacred names 
Our rural victims mount in blazing flames! 
To whom Ce piety preferr'd 
The yearly fiitlings of his flock and herd; 
Succeed my wiſh ; your votary reſtore : 
Oh be ſome God his convoy to our ſhore ! 
Due pains ſhall puniſh then this ſlave's offence, 
And humble all his airs of inſolence, 
Who proudly ſtalking, leaves the herds at large, 
Commences courtier, and negleQs his charge. 

What mutters he? (Melanthius ſharp rejoins) 

This crafty miſcreant big with dark detigns ? 
'The day (hall come; nay, tis already near, 
When ſlave ! to ſell thee at a price too dear, 
Muſt be my care; and hence tranſport thee o'er, 
(A load and ſcandal to this happy thore.) . 
Oh ! that as ſurely great Apollas dart, 
Or ſome brave ſuitor's ſword, might pierce the heart 
Of the proud fon ; as that we ſtand this hour 
In laſting ſafety from. the father's pow'r. 

So ſpoke the wretch; but ſhunning fatther fray, 
Turn'd his proud ſtep, and left them on their way. 
Strait 
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NOT ES. 

* Public benefactions demand public honours 
and acknowledgments ; for this real. n Homer makes 
an honourable mention of theſe three brothers, 
Ithaca was a ſmall iſſand, and deflitute of plenty of 
freſh water; this fountain therefore was a public 

ood to the whole region about it ; and has given 
immortality to the authors of it. They were the 
ſons of Pterelaus; Ithacus gave name to the coun— 
try, Neritus to a' mountain, and Pohcter to a place 
called Poly; wm. 

+ Homer excellently ſuſtains the character of 
Uly/es ; he is a man of patience, and malter of all 
his paſſions ; he is here miſuſed by one of his own 
ſervants, yet is ſo far from returning the injury, that 
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NOT E So 0 

he ſtifles the ſenſe of it, "without ſpeaking one word: 
it is true he is deſeribed as having a conflict in his 
ſoul; but this is no derogation to his chara ger: 
not to feel like a man, is nſenſibility, not virtue; 
but to repreſs the emotions of the heart, and keep 
then within the bounds of moderation, this argues 
wiidom, and turns an injury into a virtue and glory. ; 
There is an excellent contraſt between the benevo- 
lent Eumaus, and the inſolent Melanthius. Euma- 
vs reſents the outrage of Melaniſius more than LH 
he is moved with indignation, but how does he X- 
preſs it ? not by railing, but by an appeal to heaven 
in a prayer: a conduct worthy to be imitated in 
more enlightened ages. 
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Strat th the fea ill palace he repair'd, 
Familia enter d, and the dangret thard 1 
ÞB -nz4th Fatma, Bis patron lord, * 
Tie totk 115 pla, and | lenty heap'd the board. 
Nrantiume they bead, f-ft-circhng in the ſky, 
S-yect airs aſcend, and keav'nly minitrelly ; 
(For Phemus to the lyre attun'd the ſtrain :) 
Le haiken'd, then addiefs'd the ſwain. 
Well may this palace adwira:ion claim, 
Great, and reſp ndent to the maſter's fame! 
Stage above ſtage th' imperial ſtiucure lands, 
Holds che chict honours, and the town commands: 
Fligh walls and hattlements the courts incloſe, 7 


F 


* K i * - * 4 ” 
And the [trons ga es Gefy a hol: of focs. , 


Far other cares it's dwellers now employ ; 

The throng'd aſſembly, and the feait of joy: 

I ſee the ſinokes of Tacrifice aſpire, 

And hear (what graces ev'ry fealt) the tyre. 
Then thus Fumæus. Judge we which were beſt; 

Amidſt yon revellers a ſudden gueſt 

Chuſe you to mingle,” While behind I ſtay? 

Or. firſt ent'ring introduce the way ? 

Wait for a ſpace without, but wait not long; 

"This is the houſe of violence and wrong: 

Some rude ip ſult thy rev'ren.i age may bear; 

For like their lawleſs lords, the ſervants are. 
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Juſt is, O friend! thy cavtion, and adde 
(Kcply'd the chief) to no ubh edſul breait; 
The wrongs and injuries of beſe mankind 
Freſh to my ſenſe, and always in my mind. 
The bravely patient to no fortune yields : 

On rojlrg oceans, and in fighting fie!ds, 


Storms have paſt, and many a ſtern debate; 


And now inchumbler ſcene ſubmit to fate. 

What cannot Lans? the baſt the will expole, 

And I am learn'd in all her train of woes; 

She fills with navies, hoſts, and loud alarms 

Thefea, the land, and ſhakes the world with arms! 
Thus, near the gates conferring as they drew, 

Argus, the dog, his ancient malter knew ; þ: 

He, not uncunſcionus ofs the voice, and tread, 

Lifts to the ſound lus ear, and rears his head. 

Bred by U'z/es, nouri ſh'd at his board, 

But ah! not fated long to pleaſe his lord! 

Lo him, his ſwiftneſs and his ſtrength were vain.; 

The voice of glory call'd him o'er the main. 

Till then in ev'ty ſylvan chace renown'd, 

With Argus, Argus, rung the woods around; 

Wich him the youth purſu'd the goat or fawn, 

Or trac'd the mazy leveret o'er the lawn. 

Now left to man's ingratitude he lay, 

Un-hous'd, neglected, in the public way; 

And 


N O T E S. 

* We may gather from hence the truth of an 
obſervation formerly made, that Melanthius, Euma- 
us, &c. were perſons of diſtinction, and their 
offices poſts of honour : we ſee Melanthius, who had 
charge of the goats of Ulyſſes, is a companion for 
princes. The reaſon why Melanthius in particular 
a{lociates himſelf with Eurymachus is, an intrigue 
which that prince holds with Melanths his ſiſter, as 
appears from the following book. There is a con- 
ſederacy and league between them, and we find the 
all ſuffer condign puniſhment in the end of the 
Oaiſſey. 
plan, of the palace of Uly/es ; it is a kind of caſtle, 
at once deſigned for ſtrength and magnificence. 
Homer artfully introduces e, {truck with. won- 
der at the beauty of the palace ; this is done to con- 
firm Zumaeus in the opinion that Mes is really the 
beggar he appears to be, and a perfect ſtranger 
among the [hacans. Thus alſo when he complains 
of hunger, he ſpeaks the language of a beggar, to 
perſuade Eumæus that he takes his journey to the 
court, ſolely out of want and hunger. 

+ This whole epiſode has fallen under the ridi- 


cule of the critics, It muſt be allowed, that ſuch a a 


We have here a very particular Wa or 
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N 
familiar epiſode could not have been properly intro- 
duced into the Iliad: it is writ in a nobler ſtyle, 
and diſtinguiſhed by a boldneſs of ſentiments and 
diction ; whereas the Oh deſcends to the fami- 
liar, and 1s calculated more for common than heroic 
life. What Homer ſays of Argus is very natural, 
and we do not know any thing more beautiful or 
more affecting in the whole poem: we dare appeal 
to every perſan's judgment, if Argus be not as juſtly 
and properly repreſented, as the nobleſt figure in it. 
But hoi is the objection concerning the dunghill to 
be anſwered? We muſt have recourſe to the ſimplici- 
ty of manners amongſt the ancients, Who thought 
nothing mean, that was of uſe to life. Ib haca was 
a barren country, full of rocks and mountains, and 
owed it's fertility chiefly to cultivation, and for this 
reaſon ſuch circumſtantial cares were neceſſary. It 
is true ſuch a deſcription now is more proper for a 
peaſant than a king, but anciently it was no diſ- 
grace for a king to perform with his own hands, 
what is now left only to peaſants. We read of a 
diQator taken from the plough, and why may not 
a king as well manure his field as plough it, without 
receding from his dignity * 
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And where on heaps the rich manure was ſpread, 
Obſcene with reptile-, took his ſordid bed. 

He knew his lord; he knew, and {trove to meet, 
In vain he ſtrove, to crawl, and kiſs his feet ;* 
Yet (all he could) his tail, his cars, his eyes 
Salute his maſter, and confeſs his joys. 

Soft pity touch'd the mighty maiter's ſoul; + 

- Adown his cheek a tear unbidden ſtole, 

Stole unperceiv'd; he turn d his head, and dry'd 
The drop humane: then thus impaſſion d cry d. 

What noble beaſt in this abanden'd ſtate 

Lies here all helpleſs at Nes“ gate? 

His bulk and beauty ſpeak no vulgar praiſe ; 

If, as he ſeems, he zuas in better days, 

Some care his age deſerves : or was he priz'd 

For worthleſs beauty? therefore now deſpis'd ? 

Such dogs, and men there are, mere things of (tate, 

And always cheriſh'd by their friends, the great, 
Not Argus fo, (Eumæus thus rejoin'd) 

But ſcrv'd a maſter of a nobler kind, 

Wo never, never {hall behold him more! 

Long, long ſince periſh'd on a.dittant ſhore ! 

Oh had you ſeen him, vig'rous, bold and young, 

Swift as a ſtag, and as a lion ſtrong ; 
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Him no fell ſavage on the plain withſtood, 
None *ſcap'd lym, bofum'd in the gloomy wood; 
His eye how piercing, and his ſcent how true, 
To wind the vapour in the tainted dew ! 
Such, when Ces left his natal coaſt ; 
Now years-un-nerve him, and his lord is loſt! 
The women keep the gen'rous creature bare, 
A leck and idle race is all their care; 
The maſter gone, the ſervants what reftrains ? 
Or dwells humanity where riot reigns ? 
Fave hx'd it certain, that whatever day t 
Makes man a flave, takes half his worth away. 
This ſaid, the honeſt herdſman ſtrode before: 
The muling menarch pauſes at the door: 
The dog whom fate had g-anted to behold 
His lord, when twenty*ted1ous years had roll'd, 
Takes alaſt look, and having ſeen him, dies; 
So clos'd for ever faithful Argus' eyes 18 
And now Tetemachus, the firſt of all, 
Obſerv'd Eumæus ent'ring in the hall; 
Diſtant he ſaw, acroſs the ſhady dotne ; 
Then gave a ſign, and beckon'd him to come: 
There ſtood an empty ſcat, where late was plac'd 
In order Gue, the ſteward of the feaſt, 


(Who 
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NOTE S. 


*I t may ſeem that this circumſtance was inſerted 
| caſually, or at leaſt only to ſhew the age and in- 
firmity of Argus: but there is a further intent in it: 


if the dog had ran to Lies and fawned upon him, 
it would have raiſed a ſtrong ſuſpicion in Humæ us 
that he was not ſuch a ſtranger to the [thacans as he 
pretended, but ſome perſon in diſguiſe; and this 
might have occaſioned an unſeaſonable diſcovery. 

+ We confeſs ourſelves touched with the tender- 
neſs of theſe tears in Ulyſſes ; we would willingly 
think that they proceed from a better principle than 
the weakneſs of human nature, and are an inſtance 


of a really virtuous and ,compatlionate diſpoſition. 


Good men are eaſily moved to tears in our judgment, 
hies appears more amiable while he weeps over 
his faithful dog, than when he drives an army ol 
enemies before him: that ſhews him to be a great 
hero, this a good man. 


This is a very remarkable ſentence, and com- 


monly found to be true. Servitude, be it ever ſo 


juſtly eſtabliſhed, is a kind of priſon, wherein the 


ſoul ſhrinks in ſome meaſure, and diminiſhes by 
conſtraint : it has the ſame effect with the boxes in 
which dwarfs are incloſed, which not only hinder 
the body from it's growth, but make it leſs by the 
conſtriction. 
orators flouriſhed in republics, and indeed what is 
there that raiſes the ſouls of great men more than 


It is obſervable that all the great” 
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: NOT ES. 
liberty? In other governments men commonly be- 


come, inſtead of orators, pompous flatterers: a mon 


born in ſervitude may be capable of other ſciences ; 
but no ſlave can ever be an orator ; for while the 
mind is depreſſed and broken by ſlavery, it will never 
dare to think or ſay any thing bold and noble; all 
the vigour evaporates, and it remains as it were con- 
fined in a priſon. However this aphoriſm is to be 
underſtood only generally, not uniyerſally.; Eumerus 
who utters it is an inſtance to the-centrary, who re- 
tains his virtue in a ſtate of ſubjection; and Plats 
ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe, aſſerting that ſome 
{laves have been found of ſuch virtue, as to be pre- 
ferred to a ſon or a brother; and have often preſerved 
their maſters and their families. 

$ It has been a queſtion what occaſioned the 
death of Argus, at the inſtant he ſaw Vhſſes: Eufla- 
thius imputes it to the joy he felt at the tight of his 
maſter. But there has another objection been ſtart- 
ed againſt Homer, for aſcribing ſo long a life as 
twenty years to Argus, and that dogs never ſurpaſs 
the fifteenth year; but this is an error; Ari/tetle 
affirms, that ſome dogs live two and twenty, and 
other naturaliſts ſubſcribe to his judgment. Other 
writers agree, that ſome dogs live twenty-four 
years, and the tranllator has known one that died 
at twenty-two, big with puppies. 
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(Who now was buſied carving round the board) 
Humæus took, and plac'd it near his lord. 

Before him jnſtant was the banquet ſpread, 

And the bright baſket pil'd with loaves of bread. 

Next came ws A 3 at the door, 

A figure defpicable, old, and poor. 

In ſqualid veſts with many a gaping rent, 

Propt on a ſtaff, and trembling as he went. 
Then, reſting on the threſhold of the gate, 
Againſt a cypreſs pillar lean'd his weight; 
(Smooth'd by the workmen to à poliſh'd plain) 
The thoughtful fon beheld, and call'd his ſwain. 

Theſe viands, and this bread, FEumeus ! bear, 
And let yon mendicant our plenty ſhare : 

Then let him circle round the ſuitors board, 
And try the bounty of each gracious lord. 
Bold let him aſk, encourag'd thus by me; 
How ill, alas! do want and ſhame agree?“ 

His lord's command the faithful ſervant bears ; 
The ſeeming beggar anſwers with his pray'rs. 
Bleſt be Telemachus ! in ev'ry deed | 
Inſpire him, de! in ev'ry wiſh fucceed |! 

This ſaid, the portion from his ſon convey'd 
With ſmiles receiving on his ſcrip he lay'd. 

Long as the minſtrel ſwept the ſounding wire, 

He ſed, and ceas'd when ſilence held the lyre. 


3» 
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Soon as the ſuitors from the banquet roſe, + 
Minerva prompts the man of mighty woes 

To tempt their bounties with a ſuppliant's art, 
And learn the gen'rous from th* ignoble heart; 
(Not but his ſoul, reſentful as humane, 

Dooms to full vengeance all th' offending train) ? 
With ſpeaking eyes, and voice of plaintive found, 
Humble he moves, imploring all around. $ 
The proud feel pity, and relief beſtow, 

With ſuch an image touch'd of human woe; 
Inquiring all, their wonder they confeſs, 


| And eye the man, majeſtic in diſtreſs. 


While thus they gaze and queſtion with their eyes, 
The bold Melanthius to their thought replies. 

My lords! this ſtranger of gigantic port 
The good Eumaus uther'd to your court. 
Full well I mark'd the features of his face, 
Tho' all unknown his clime, or noble race. 

And is this preſent, ſwineherd! of thy hand ? 
Bring' ſt thou theſe vagrants to infeſt the land? 
(Returns Antmous with retorted eye) 

Objects uncouth ! to check the genial joy, 

Enough of theſe our court already grace, 

Of giant ſtomach, and of famiſh'd face. 

Such gueſts Eumæus to his country brings, 

To ſhare our feaſt, and lead the life of kings. ah 
0 


NOTES. 

* We are not to imagine that Homer is here re- 
commending immodeſty; but to underſtand him as 
ſpeaking of a decent aſſurance, in oppoſition to a 
faulty ſhame or baſhfulneſs. 

+ This is a circumſtance that occurs almoſt in 

' every book of the Odyſſey, and Pallas has been 
thought to mean no more than the inherent wiſdom 
of Ulyſſes, which guides all his actions upon all 
emergencies: it is not impoſſible but the poet might 

intend to inculcate, that the wiſdom of man is the 
ift of heaven, and a bleſſing from the Gods. We 
Bok already oblerved, that Homer makes uſe of ma- 
chines ſometimes merely for ornament ; this place 
is an inſtance of it: here is no action of an un- 
common nature performed, and yet Pallas directs 
Ulyſſes. Whenever the heroes of Hamer execute 
any prodigious exploit of valour, he continually in- 
troduces a Deity, who afliſts in the performance o 
it; but it is alſo true that to ſhew the dependance 
of man upon the aſſiſtance of heaven, he frequently 
aſeribes the common «iCtates of wiſdom to the God- 
deſs of it. If we take the act here inſpired by 
Minerva, as it lies nakedly in Homer, it is no more 
than. a bare command to beg; an act, that needs 
not the wiſdom of a Goddeſs to command: but we 


are to underfland it as a dired ion to Les how to 
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NOT ES. 
behave before the ſuitors upon his firſt appearance, 
how to carry on his diſguife ſo artfully as to prevent 
all ſuſpicions, and take his meaſures fo effectually as 
to work his own re- eſtabliſhment: in this light, the 
command becomes worthy of a Goddeſs : the act 
of begging is the only method by which he carries 
on his deſign ; the conſequence of it is the main 
point in view, namely, the ſuitors deſtruction. The 
reſt is only the ſtratagem, by which he obtains the 


victor 


1 A ſingle virtue, or act of humanity, is not a 
ſufficient atonement for a whole life of inſolence and 
oppreſſion ; ſo that although ſome of the ſuitors 
ſhould be found leſs guilty than the reſt, -yet they are 
ſtill too guilty to deſerve impunity. 

Hemer inſerts this particularity to ſhew the 
complying nature of Uly/es in al! fortunes; it is his 
oaks character in the firſt verſe of the 
Odyſjey, and it is viſible in every part of it. He is 
an artiſt in the trade of begging, and knows how to 
become the loweſt, as «ol as the higheſt ſtation. 
Homer adds, that the ſuitors were ſtruck with won- 
der at the fight of LH. This is a compliment 
Homer pays to his hero to repreſent his port and 
figure to be ſuch, as though a beggar, ſtruck them 
with aſtoniſhment. | 
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To whom the hoſpitable ſwain rejoin'd: 
Thy paſſion, prince, belies thy knowing mind. 
Who calls, from diſtant nations to his own, 
The poor, diſtinguiſh'd by their wants alone? 
Round the wide world are ſought thoſe men divine, 
Who public ſtructures raiſe, or who deſign ; * 
'Thoſe to whoſe eyes the Gods their ways reveal, 
Or bleſs with ſalutary arts to heal; | 
But chief to poets ſuch reſpect belongs, 
By rival nations courted for their ſongs ; 
Theſe ſtates invite, and mighty kings admite, 
Wide as the ſun diſplays his vital fire. 
It is not ſo with want! how few that feed 
A wretch unhappy, merely for his need ? 
Unjuſt to me and all that ſerve the ſtate, 
To love Ulyſſes is to raile.thy hate. 
For me, ſutfice the-approbation won 
Of my great miſtreſs, and her god-like ſon. 
To him Telemachus. No more incenſe 
The man by nature prone to inſolence: 
Injurious minds juft anſwers but provoke 
Then turning to Antinous, thus he ſpoke. 
Thanks to thy care ! whoſe abſolute command 
Thus drives the ſtranger from our court and land. 
Heav'n bleſs it's owner with a better mind! 
From envy free, to charity inclin'd. 
This both Penelope and J afford: 
Then, prince! be bounteous of M board. 
To give another's is thy hand fo flow ? 
So much more ſweet, to ſpoil, than to beſtow ? 
Whence, great Telemachus ! this lofty ſtrain ? 
Antinous cries with inſolent diſdain) 
» Portions like mine if ev'ry ſuitor gave, 
Our walls this twelvemonth ſhould not ſee the ſlave. 
He ſpoke, and lifting high above the board 
His pond'rous footſtool, ſhook it at his lord. 


The reſt with equal hand conferr'd the bread ; | 
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He fill'd his ſcrip, and to the threſhold ſped ; 

But firſt before Antinous ſtop'd, and ſaid. 

Beſtow, my friend! thou doſt not ſeem the worſt 
Of all the Greeks, but prince-like and the firſt ;+F 
Then as in dignity, be firſt in worth, 

And I ſhall praiſe thee thro' the boundleſs earth. 
Once I enjoy'd in luxury of ſtate 

Whate'cr gives man the envy'd name of great; 
Wealth, ſervants, friends, were mine in better days; 
And hoſpitality was then my praiſe; _ 


| In evry ſorrowing ſoul I pour'd delight, 


And poverty ſtood ſmiling in my fight. 

But 7ove, all-governing, whoſe only will 
Determines fate, and mingles good with ill, 
Sent me (to puniſh my purſuit of gain) 


Wich roving pirates o'er th' Agyptian main: 


By Zgyp!'s ſilver flood our ſhips we moor; 
Our ſpies commiſſion'd {trait the coaſt explore; 
But impotent of mind, with lawlefs will * 
The country ravage, and the natives kill. 
The ſpreading clamour to their city flies, 
And horſe and foot in mingled tumult riſe: 
The red'ning dawn reveals the hoſtile fields 
Horrid with briſtly ſpears, and gleaming ſhields: 

de thunder*'d on their fide : our guilty head 

Ve turn'd to flight; the gath'ring vengeance read | 
On ail parts round, and heaps on heaps lay dead. 
Some few the foes in ſervitude detain ; | 
Death ill exchang'd for bondage and for pain! 
Unhappy me a Gorian took a-board, 
And gave to Dmetor, Cyprus" haughty lord: 
Hither, to ſcape his chains, my courſe I ſteer 
Still curtz by fortune, and inſulted here! 

To whom Antinaus thus his rage expreſt. 
What God has plagu'd us with this gormand gueſt ? 


nle . 
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NOTES. 

* This is an evidence of the great honour ancient- 
ly paid to perſons eminent in mechanic arts: the 
architect, and public artiſans, are joined with the 
prophet, phyſician, and poet, who were eſteemed 
almoſt with a religious veneration, and looked upon 
as public bleſſings. Honour was anciently given 
to men in proportion to the, benefits they brought to 
ſociety : a uſeleſs great man is a burthen to the earth, 
while the meaneſt artiſan is beneficial to his fellow- 
creatures, and uſeful in his generation. 

+ Ulyſes here acts with a 28 diſſimulation; 
he pretends not to have underſtood the irony of An- 
tinous, nor to have obſerved his preparation to ſtrike 
him : and therefore proceeds as if he apprehended 
no danger. This at once ſhews the patience of 
Ulgfes who is inured to ſufferings, and gives founda- 

9. 33. 


NOTE S. 

tion for the puniſhment of Antinous in the concluſion 
of the Odyſſey. It is obſervable that Ces gives his 
own hiflory in the ſame words as in the fourteenth 
book, yet varies from it in the concluſion ; he there 
ſpoke to Eumæus, and Eumæus is here preſent, and 
hears the ſtory : how is it then that he does not ob- 
ſerve the falſification of Ulyſſes, and conclude him to 
be an impoſtor ? We anſwer, that Ces makes the 
deviation, fruſting to the judgment of Eumæus who 
might conclude that there was ſome good reaſon wh 

he forbears to let Antimous into the full hiſtory of his 
life; eſpecially, becauſe he was an enemy both to 

Ulyſſes and Eumæ us: he * * therefore eaſily reflect, 

that the difference of his flory aroſe from prudence 
and deſign, rather than from impoſture and falſhood. 
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Unleſs at difiance, wretch! thou keep behind, 
Another jfle than Cyprus more unkind, 
Another Egypt, ſhalt thou quickly find. 
From all thou beg'ſt, a bold audacious flave; 
Nor all can give ſo much as thou canſt crave. . 
Nor wonder I, at ſuch profuſion ſhown; 
Shameleſs they give, who give what's not their own. 
The chief, retiring. Souls like that in thee, 
I ſuit ſuch forms of grace and dignity, 
Nor will that hand to utmoſt need afford 
The fmalteſt portion of a waſteful board, 
Whoſe luxury whole patrimonies fweeps, 
Yet ſtarving Want, amidſt the riot, weeps. 
The haughty ſuitor with reſentment burns, 
And ſow'rly ſmiling, this reply returns. 
Take that, ere yet thou quit this princely throng: 
And dumb for ever be thy ſland*rous tongue] 


He faid, and high the whirling tripod flung. 

But ſhook his thoughtful head, nor more complain'd, 
Before his feet the welt-fll d ſcrip he threw, 

Ye peers and rivals in this noble love! 

Or if defending what is juſtly dear, 

But for meer want, how hard to ſuffer w 


His ſhoulder-blade receiv'd th ungentle ſhock : 
He ſtood, and mov'd not, like a marble rock; _ 
Sedate of ſoul, his character ſuſtain d, 
And inly form'd _— then back withdrew ; 
fill 

And thus with ſemblance mild addreſt the crew. 

May what L ſpeak your princely minds approve, 
Not for the hurt I grieve, but for the cauſe.* 
If when the ſword our country's quarrel draws, 
Fromi Mars impartial ſome broad wound we bear ; 
The gen'rous motive dignifies the fear. 

rong ? 

Want brings enough of other ills along 


| 


| 


| Yet if injuſtice never be ſecure, | 
If fiends revenge, and Gods aſſert the poor, 
Death ſhall lay low the proud aggreſſor's bead, 
And make the duſt Antinous' bridal bed. 
Peace, wretch! and eat thy bread without offence, ' 
55 he ſuitor cry d) or force ſhall drag thee hence, 
>xcourge thro' the Joan ſtreet, and caſt thee there, 
A mangled carcaſe for the hounds to tear. 
His * deed the gen'ral anger mov d, 
All, ev'a the worſt, condemn'd; and ſome reprov'd. 
Was ever chief for wars like theſe renown'd 2 
Ill fits the ſtranger and the poor to wound. 
Unbleſt thy hand! if in this low diſguiſe 
Wander, perhaps, ſome inmate of the ſkies ; 
They (curious oft of mortal actions) deign + 
In forms like theſe, to round the earth and main, 
Juſt and unjuſt recording in their mind, 
And with ſure eyes inſpecting all mankind. 
Telemachus abforpt in thought ſevere, 4 
Nouriſh'd deep anguiſh, tho be ſhed no tear ; 
But the dark brow of ſilent ſorrow ſhook: 
While thus his mather to her virgins ſpoke. 
„On him and his may the bright God of day 
© That baſe, inhoſpitable blow repay!” 
The nurſe replies; © If owe receives my pray'r, 
Not one furvives to breathe to-morrow 's air,” 
| All, all are foes, and miſchief is their end ; 
Antinaus molt to gloomy death a friend; 
(Replies the queen) the ſtranger begg d their grace, 
And melting pity ſoften'd ev'ry face; 
From ev'ry other hand redrefs he found, 
But fell Antinous anſwer d with a wound. 
Amidſt her maids thus ſpoke the prudent queen, 
Then bad Humæus call the pilgrim in. 


— 


NOTES . 


The reaſoning of Ge in the original is not 


without ſome obſcurity : for how can it be affirmed, 
that it is no great affliction to have our property in- 
vaded, and to be wounded in the defence of it? The 
beggar who ſuffers for aſking an alms, has no injury 
done him, except the violence offered to his — 1 
but it is a double injury, to fuffer both in our per- 
ſons and properties. We muſt therefore ſuppoſe 
that Ulyſſes means, that the importance of the cauſe, 
when Hur rights are invaded, is equal to the danger, 
al that we ought to ſuffer wounds, or even death, 
in defence of it; and that a brave man grieves not at 


ſuch laudable adventures. Or perhaps Ulyſſes ſpeaks | 


only with reſpect to Antinous, and means that it is 
a greater injury to offer violence to the poor and 
the ſtranger, than to perſons of greater fortunes and 
ſtation. 


+ We have already obſerved, that it was the opi- 


— 


Much 
OTS. * 
nion of the ancients, that the the Gods frequently 
aſſumed an human ſhape. It is obſervable, that 
Homer puts this remarkable truth into the mouth of 
the ſuitors, to ſhew that it was certain and undeni- 
able, when it is atteſted even by ſuch perſons as had 
no piety or religion. 

1 Thi is ſpoken with particular judgment; Te 
lemachus is here to act the part of a wile man, not 
of a tender ſon; he reſtrains his tears leſt they 
ſhould betray his father, it being improbable that he 
ſhould weep for a vagabond and beggar. We find 
he has profited by the inſtruction of Les, and 
practiſes the injunctions given in the former book. 
Telemachus ſtruggles againſt the yearnings of nature, 
and ſhews himſelf to be a maſter of his paſſions; he 
muſt therefore be thought to exert an act of wiſdom, 
not of inſenſibility. | 
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Much of th* experienc'd man I long to hear, 
If or his certain eye, or liſt'ning ear 
Have learn'd the fortunes of my my ring lord? 
Thus ſhe, and good Eumæus took the word. 

A private audience if thy grace impart, 
The ſtranger's words may eaſe the royal heart: 
His ſacred eloquence in balm diſtils, 
And the ſooth'd heart with ſecret pleaſure fills. 
Three days have ſpetſt their beams, three nights have run 
Their ſilent journey, ſince his tale begun, 
Unfiniſh'd yet, and yet I thirſt to hear! 
As when ſome heavy*n-taught poet charms the ear, 
e. ſorrow with celeſtial {train 

reath'd from the Gods to ſoften human pain) 
Time ſteals away with unregarded wing, 
And the ſoul hears him, tho he ceale to ling. 

Ulyſſes late he ſaw, on Cretan groui.d, 

His father's gueſt) for Minas birth renown'd. “ 

e now but waits the wind to wait him o'er 
With boundleſs treaſure, from Threſprotia's ſhore. 

To this the queen, The wand'rer let me hear, 
While yon luxurious race indulge their cheer, 


þ 


Devour the grazing ox and browzing goat, - 
And turn my gen'rous vintage down their throat. 
For where's an arm, like thine Len ſtrorg. 
To curb wild riot, and to puniſh wrong? _ 

She f. ke. Telemachus then b aloud ; F 
Conſtrain'd, his noſtril echo'd thro' the crowd. 
The ſmiling queen the happy omen bleſt : 
'« 59 may theſe impious fall, by fate oppreſt!“ 
Then to Eumens: Bring the fl ranger, fly! 
And if my queſtions meet a true reply, 
Grac'd with a decent robe he ſhall retire, 
A gift in ſeaſon which. his wants require, 

Thus ſpoke Penne. Eumaus flies 
In duteous haſte, and to Uly//es cries. 
The queen invites thee, venerable gueſt! 
A ſecret inflin& moves her troubled breaſt 
Ot her long abſent lord from thee to gain 
Some light, and ſooth her ſoul's eternal pain. 
If true, it faithful thou, her grateful mind. 
Of decent robes a preſent has deſign'd; 
So finding favour in her royal eye, 


| Thy other wants her ſubjeRs ſhall ſupply, 


air 


—_— 


—— 


NOT ES. 

Minos was the ſon of Jupiter and Europa, who 

was fabled to be carried by a bull (that is, in a ſhip 
called the bull, or that had the image of a bull car- 
ved upon it's prow) into Crete: here Minas reigned, 
and built many cities: he eſtabliſhed many laws 
among the Cretans; he allo provided a navy, by 
which he ſubdued many of the adjacent iſlands, 
The expreſſion in the Greek will bear a twofold 
ſenſe; and implies either, where Minas was born, 
or where the deſcendants of Minos reign; for Idome- 
neus, 'who governed Crete in the days of Ulyſſes, was 
a deſcendant of Minos, from his fon Deucaltan. Ho- 
mer mentions it as an honour to Crete, to have given 
birth to ſo great a law-giver as Minos, and it is uni- 
verſally true, that every great man is an honour to 
his country: Athens did not give reputation to learned 
men, but learned men to Athens. 

+ Sneezing was reckoned ominous both by the 
Greeks and Komans. While Penelope uttered theſe 
words, Telemachus ſneezes; Penelope accepts the 
omen, and expects the words to be verified. The 
original of the veneration paid to ſneezing is this: 
the head is the moſt ſacred part of the body, the ſeat 
of thought and reaſon: now the ſneeze coming 
from the head, the ancients looked upon it as a ſign 
or omen, and believed it to be ſent by Jupiler; there- 
fore they regarded it with a kind of adoration: the 
reader will have a full idea of the nature of the 
omen of ſneezing here mentioned, from a ſingular 

2 


— 


— 


N OFT ES. | | 
inſtance in lib. 3. of Xenophon in his expedition of 
Cyrus, Aenophon having ended a ſhort ſpeech to 
hiſ oldiers with'theſe words, viz. + We have many 
reaſons to hope for preſervation ;” they were ſcarce 
uttered, when a ſoldier fneezed: the whole army 


took the omen, and at once paid adoration to the 


Gods; then Aenapbon reſuming his diſcourſe, pro- 
ceeded, © Since my fellow-foldiers, at the mention 
of our preſervation, Jupiter has ſent this omen, c.“ 
So that Xenephon fully explains Hamer. Sneezing 
was likewiſe reckoned ominous by the Romans, as 
Run from Catullus and Propertius. We find in 
all thefe inſtances that ſneezing was conſtantly re- 
ceived as a good omen, or as a ſign of approbation 
from the Gods. In theſe ages we pay an idle ſu- 
perſtition to ſneezing, but it is ever looked upon as 


a bad'omen, and we cry God bleſs you, upon 2 x 


it, We are told this cuſtom aroſe from a morta 
diſtemper that affected the head, and threw the pa- 
tient into convullive fneezings, that occaſioned his 
death. Fomer expreſſes the loudneſs of the ſneez- 


ing, to give a reaſon why Penelope heard it, ſhe be- 


ing in an apartment at ſome diſtance from Telema- 
chus. The ſneezing likewiſe gives the reaſon why 
Penelope immediately commands Eumæus to introduce 
the beggar into her preſence; the omen gave her 
hopes to hear of U yes, ſhe ſaw the beggar was a 
ſtranger, and a * and therefore expected he 
might be able to give her ſome information. 
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Fair truth alone (the patient man reply d) 
My words ſhall dictate, and my lips ſhall guide. 
To him, to me, one common lot was giv'n,* 
In cqual woes, alas! involv'd by heav'n. 
Much of his fates I know; but check'd by fear 
I ſtand: the hand of violence is here: ; 
Here boun«leſs wrongs the ſtarry ſkies invade, 
And injur'd foppliants ſeek in vain for aid. 
Let for a ſpace the penſive queen attend. 
Nor claim my ſtory till the fun deſcend ; 
Then in ſuch robes as ſuppliants may require, 
Compos'd and chearful by the genial fire, 
When loud uproar and lawleſs rioteale, 
Shall her pleas'd ear receive my words 1n peace. 
Swift to the Queen returns the gentle ſwain: 


And fay, (the cries) does fear, or ſhame, detain 


The cautious ſtranger ? With the begging kind 
Shame ſuits-but ill. Eumæus thus rejoin'd : 

He only aſks a more propitious hour, 
And ſhuns (who would not?) wicked men in pow'r; 
At ev'ning mild (meet ſeaſon to confer) | 
By turns to queſtion, and by turns to hear. 

Whoe'er this gueſt, (the prudent queen replies) 


His ev'ry ſtep and ev'ry thought is wile. 


n 
— 


— — 


For men like theſe on earth he ſhall not find, 
In all the miſcreant race of human kind. 
Thus ſhe. Eumæus all her words attends, 
And parting, to the ſuitor pow'rs deſcends: 
There ſeeks Telemachus, and thus apart 
In whiſpers breathes the fondneſs of his heart. 
The time, my lord, invites me to repair - 
Hence to the lodge; my charge demands my care. 
Theſe ſons of murder thirſt thy life to take; 
O guard it, guard it, for thy ſervant's ſake! 
"Thanks to my friend, he cries; but now the hour 
Of night draws on, go ſeek the rural bow'r : 
But firſt refreſh : and at the dawn of day 
Hither a victim to the Gods convey. 
Our life :o heav'n's immortal powers we truſt, 
Safe in their care, for heay'n protects the juſt. 
Obſervant of his voice, Eumæus fat 
And fed recumbent on a chair of ſtate. 
Then inſtant roſe, and as he mov'd along | 
"I was riot all amid the ſuitor-throng, : ; 
They feaſt, they dance, and raiſe the mirthſul ſong. 
Till now declining tow'rd the cloſe of day, 
The ſun obliquely ſhot his dewy ray. 


* 
— — — 


| NOTE äs. 

* Theſe words bear a double ſenſe, one applicable 
to the ſpeaker, the other to the reader: the reader, 
who knows this beggar to be Ulyſſes, is pleaſed with 
the concealed meaning, and hears with pleaſure the 
beggar. affirming that he is fully inſtructed in the 
misfortunes of Uly/Jes: but ſpeaking in the character 
of a beggar, he keeps Eumæus in ignorance, who 


NOTES. 
believes he is reciting the adventures of a friend, 
while he really gives his own hiſtory. 

This book does not fully comprehend the ſpace of 
one day: it begins with the morning, and ends be- 
fore night, ſo that the time here mentioned by the 
poet, is the evening of the thirty-ninth day. 
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The EIGHTEENTH BOOK of the ODYSSEY. 


1 


TAE Figur or ULyssEs-AND Ixus. 
The beggar Trus inſults Ulyſſes ; the ſuitors promote the quarrel, in which Irus is worfled, and miſerably 


handled. Penelope deſcends, and recerves the 
machus. - 


preſents of the ſuitors. The dialogue of Ulyſſes with Eury 


| HILE fix'd in thought the penſive hero 
| ſat, 

A mendicant approach'd the royal gate; 
A ſurly vagrant of the giant kind, 

The ſtain of manhood, of a coward mind: 
From feaſt to feaſt, infatiate to devour 

He flew, attendant on the genial hour; 
When on his mother's knees a babe he lay, 
She nam'd Arneus on his natal day, 

But Jrus his aſſociates call'd the boy, 
Practis'd, the common meſſenger to fly, 
Irus, a name expreſſive of th' employ. t 


} 


NOTE s. 

* Homer has been ſeverely blamed for deſcribing 
Uly//es, a king, entering the liſts with a beggar, and 
demeaning himſelf by engaging with an unequal ad- 
verſary. The objection would be unanſwerable, if 
Ulyjes appeared in his royal character: but it is as 
neceſſary in epic poetry as on the theatre to adapt 
the behaviour of every perſon to the character he is 
to repreſent, Whether real or imaginary. Would it 
not have been ridiculous to have repreſented him, 
while he was diſguiſed in the garb of a beggar, refuſ- 
ing the combat, becauſe * himſelf to be a 
king? and would not ſuch a conduct have endanger- 


| 


But honouring age, in mercy I refrain ; 
» In peace away! 


No. 3g. 


From his own roof with meditated blows 
He ſtrove to drive the man of mighty woes. 

Hence dotard, hence! and — ſpeed thy way, 
Leſt dragg'd in vengeance, thou repent thy ſtay; 
See how with nods afſentyon princely train? 


eſt if perſuaſions fail, 
This arm with blows more eloquent prevail. 
To whom with ſtern regards: O inſolence, 
Indecently to rail without offence! 
What bounty gives, without a rival ſhare, 


I aſk, what harms not thee, to breathe this air : 
Alike 


159 


NOTE s. 
ed a diſcovery? Ought we not rather to look upon 
this epiſode as an . ova of the greatneſs of the ca- 

lamities of Uly/Jes, who is reduced to ſuch uncom- 
mon extremities as to be ſet upon a level with the 
meaneſt of wretches? 

+ To underſtand this, we muſt have recourſe to 
the derivation of the word [rus ; it comes from a 
Greek word, which ſignifies 79 carry; Irus was there- 
fore fo called, becauſe he was a public meſſenger ; 
and Iris bears that name, as the meſſenger of the 


Gods. 
6. 


—. 
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Alike on alms we both precarious live: 
And canſt thou envy, when the great relieve? 
Know from the bounteous heav'ns alt riches flow, 
And what man gives, the Gods by man beſtow; 
Proud as thou art, henceforth no more be proud, 
Leſt I imprint my vengeance in thy blood; 
Old as I am, ſhould once my fury burn, 
How wouldit thou fly, nor ev'n in thought return! 
Mere woman-glutton ! (thus the churl reply'd) 
A tongue ſo flippant, with a throat ſo wide! 
Why ceaſe I, Gods! to daſh thoſe teeth away,“ 
Like ſome vile ſwine's, that greedy-of his prey 
Uproots the bearded corn ? rife, try the fight, 
Gird well thy loins, approach, and feel my might; 7 
Sure of defeat, before the peers engage; 
Unequal fight! when youth contends with age! 
Thus in a wordy war their tongues diſplay 
More fierce intents, preluding to the fray ; 
Antinous hears, and ih a an ev 
Thus with loud laughter to the ſuitor-train. 
This happy day in mirth, my friends employ, 
And lo! the Gods conſpire to crown our joy. 
Sec ready for the fight, and hand to hand, 
Yon ſuſty mendicants contentious ſtand; 
Why urge we not to blows? Well-pleas'd thy ſpring 
Swift from their ſeats, and thick*ning form a ring. 
To whom Antinous. Lo! enrich'd with blood, 
A kid's well fated entrails (taſteful food !) 
On glowing embers lie ; on him beſtow 
The choiceſt portion who ſubdues his foe ; 
Grant him untival'd in theſe walls to ſtray, 
The fole attendant on the genial day. 
The lords applaud : Ces then with art, 
And fears well-teign'd, dilguis'd his dauntleſs heart: 


— 


* ** 


— 


Worn as J am with age, decay'd with woe, 
Say, is it baſeneſs, to decline the foe ? 


| Hard conflict! when calamity and age 


With vigorous youth, unknown to cares, en 
Vet feartul of diſgrace, to try the day 
Imperious hunger bids, and I obey ; 
But ſwear, impartial arbiters of right, 2 
Swear, to ſtand neutral while we cope in fight. 
The peers aſſent: when ſtrait his ſacred head 
Telemachus uprais'd, and ſternly ſaid: 
Stranger, if prompted to chaſtiſe the wrong 


gage! 


Of this bold inſolent, confide, be ſtrong! 


Th' injurious Greek that dares attempt a blow, 
That inſtant makes Telemachus his foe ; 
And theſe my F friends ſhall guard the ſacred ties] 
Of hoſpitality, for they are wile. 
Then girding his ſtrong loins, the king prepares 
o cloſe in combat, and his body bares; 
Broad ſpread his ſhoulders, and his nervous thighs 
By juſt degrees like well-turn'd columns riſe : 
Ample his cheſt, his arms are round and long, 
And each ſtrong joint Minerva knit more itrong, 
(Attendant on her chief :) the ſuitor- crowd 
With wonder gaze, and gazing ſpeak aloud: 
Irus, alas! ſhall [rus be no more, 
Black fate impends, and this th' avenging hour 
Gods! how his nerves a matchleſs ſtrength proclaim, 
Swell o'er his well-ſtrung limbs, and brace his frame 
Then pale with fears, and ſick'ning at the fight, 
They dragg'd th' unwilling [rus to the fight; 
From his blank viſage fled the coward blood, 
And his fleſh trembled as aghaſt he ſtood. 
O that ſuch baſeneſs ſhould diſgrace the light! g 
O hide it, death, in everlaſting night! 


_ 


(Exclaims 


NOTES. 

*Theſe words refer to a cuſtom that prevailed in 

former ages ; it was allowed to ſtrike out the teeth 
of any beaſt which the owner found in his grounds. 
This was a cuſtom of law among the people of 
Cyprus ; and from what Homer here ſpeaks, it ſeems 
to have been a general practice; at leaſt it was in uſe 
among the [thacans. 
+ We may gather from hence the manner of the 
fingle combat ; the champions fought naked, and 
only made uſe of a cincture round the loins out of 
decency. | 

+ This is a very neceſſary precaution : Ls had 
reaſon to apprehend that the ſuitors would intereſt 
themſelves in the cauſe of Irus, who was their daily 
attendant, rather than in that of a perfect ſtranger. 
Hamer takes care to point out the prudence of Ulyſſes 
upon every emergence: beſides, rr this tray 


N O T K $8. 
between two beggars into ſome dignity, by requiring 
the ſanction of an oath to regulate the laws of the 
combat. It is the ſame 8 uſed in the 
lliad between Paris and Menelaus, and repreſents 
theſe combatants engaging with the formality of 


two heroes. 


i Antinous and Eurymachus. 
When Telemachus ſpeaks theſe words, he is to 
be ſuppoſed to turn to Eurymachus and Antineus, to 
whom he directs his diſcourſe. It muſt be allowed 
that this is an artful piece of flattery in Teleniachus, 
and he makes ufe of it to engage theſe two princes, 
who were the chief of the ſuitors, on his ſide. 
'4 We ſhall here give an inftance of the deep pe- 
netration of ſome critics in their comments upon 
theſe words; they have found in them the philoſo- 


phy of Pyhagoras, and che tranſmigration of ſouls. 


The 


* 
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{Exclaims Antinons) can a vigorous foe 2 
Meanly decline to combat age and woe? 
But hear me, wrech ! if recreant in the fray, 
That huge bulk yield this ill conteſted day, 
Inſtant thou ſail'ſt, to Echetus reſign'd, * 
A tyrant, fierceſt of the tyrant kind, 
Who caſt thy mangled ears and noſe a prey 
To hungry dogs, and lops the man away. 
While with indignant ſcorn he ſternly ſpoke, 
Inev'ry joint the trembling [rus ſhook ; 
Now front to front each frowning champion ſtands, 
And poiſes high in air his adverſe hands. 
The chief yet doubts, or to the ſhades below 
To fell the giant at one vengeful blow, 
Or ſave his life: and ſoon his life to ſave 
The king reſolves, for mercy ſways the brave. 
That inſtant {rus his huge arm extends, 
Full on the ſhoulder the rude weight deſcends: 
The ſage Uly/jes, feartul to diſcloſe 
The hero latent in the man of woes, 
Check'd half his might; yet riſing to the ſtroke, 
His jaw-bone daſh'dz the craſhing jaw-bone 
broke : | 
Down drop'd he ſtupid from the ſtunning wound, 
His feet extended, quiv'ring beat the ground, 
His mouth and noſtrils ſpout a purple flood, 
His teeth all ſhatter'd ruſh inmix'd with blood. 
The peers tranſported, as outſtretch'd he lies, 
With burſts of laughter rend the vaulted ſkies. 
Then dragg'd along, all bleeding from the wound, 
His length of carcaſs trailing prints the ground; 
Rais'd on his feet, again he reels, he falls, 
Till propp'd reclining on the palace walls ; 


Then to his hand a ſtaff the victor gave, 
And thus with juſt reproach addreſs'd the ſlave; 

There terrible, affright the dogs, and reign 
A dreadful tyrant o'er the beſtial train ! 

But mercy to the poor and ſtranger ſhow, 
Leſt heav'n in vengeance ſend ſome mightier woe. 

Scornful he ſpoke, and o'er his ſhoulder flung 
The broad patch'd ſcrip; the ſcrip in tatters hung 
III join'd, and knotted to a twiſted thong. ; 
Then turning ſhort diſdain'd a further ſtay, 

But to the palace meaſur'd back the way. 
'There as he reſted, gath'ring in a rin 
The peers with ſmiles addreſt their — IR king: 

Stranger, may Fove and all th' aereal pow'rs 

With ev'ry bleſſing crown thy happy hours! 
Our freedom to thy proweſs'd arm we owe 
From bold intruſion of thy coward foe ; 
Inſtant the flying fail the ſlave fhall wing 

To Achetus, the monſter of a king. 

While pleas'd he hears, Axtin:us bears the food, 
A kid's well fatted entrails, rich with blood: 

'The bread from caniſters of ſhining mould 
Amphinemus and wines that laugh in gold, 
And oh! * mildly cries) may heav'n diſplay 
A beam of glory o'er thy future day 

Alas! the brave too oft is deom'd to bear 
The gripes of poverty, and ſtings of care. 

To whom with thought mature the king replies: 
The tongue ſpeaks wiſely, when the ſoul is wile; 
Such was thy father! in imperial ſtate, 

Great without vice, that oft attends the great: 
Nor from the fire art thou the ſon declin'd ; 


Then hear my words, and grave them in thy mind !+ 
13+ A 


n 8 


N O T E. 8. 

The verſe in Homer they imagine is to be underſtood 
after this manner; I wifh thou hadſt never been born! 
and mayeſt thou never exift again, or have a ſecond be- 
ing! Jo recite ſuch an abſurdity, is to refute it. 
The verſe when literally rendered bears this im- 
port; I wiſh thou wert now dead, or hadſi never been 
born! an imprecation very natural to perſons in an- 

er, who ſeldom give themſelves time to ſpeak with 
profound alluſions to philoſophy. 

*The tradition concerning Echetus ſtands thus: 
he was king of Epirus, the ſon of Euchenzr and 
Phlogea; he had a daughter called 1Metop?, or as 
others affirm Amphiſa; the being corrupted by 
Echmodicus, Echetus put out her eyes, and condemned 
her to grind pieces of iron made in the reſemblance 
of corn; and told her ſhe ſhould receive her ſight 
when ſhe had ground the iron into flour. He in- 
vited Mchmodicus to an entertainment, and cut off 
the extremities from all parts of his body, and caſt 


NOTE Ss. 
them to the dogs ; at length being ſeized with mad- 
nels, he fed upon his own fleſh, and died. 

+ There never was a finer lecture of morality read 
in any of the ſchools of the philoſophers, than this 
which Les delivers to Amphinomus ; he uſhers it in 
with great ſolemnity, and ſpeaks to all mankind in 
the perſon of Amphinomus. It is quoted by a variety 
of authors. Hamer conſiders man both with reſpect 
to the errors of the mind, and the calamities incident 
to the body; and upon a review of all mortal crea- 
tures, he attributes to man the unhappy ſuperiority 
in miſeries. But indeed Homer is fo plain that he 
needs no interpretation, and any words but his own 
mult diſgrace him. Beſides, this ſpeech is beautiful 
in another view, and excellently ſets forth the for- 
giving temper of Uly//es : he ſaw that all the ſparks 
of virtue and huinanity were not extinguiſhed in 
Amphinomus ; he therefore warns him with great ſo- 
lemnity to forſake the ſuitors; he imprints convic- 
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HOMER ComPLETE. 


Of all i. breathes or groveling creeps on earth, 
Moſt vair anl calamitous by birth ; 
To-day wia. 'r elate, in ſtrength he blooms ; 
The haughty c. eature on that pow r preſumes : 
Anon from heav'n a ſad reverſe he feels; 

_ Untaught to bear, 'gainſt heav'n the wretch rebels. 
For man is changetul as his bliſs or woe, * 
Too high when proſp'rous, when diſtreſt too low. 
There was a day, when with the ſcornful great 
I ſwell'd in pomp and arrogance of ſtate ; 
Proud of the pow'r that to high birth belongs; 
And us'd that pow'r to juitify my wrongs. 
Then let not man be proud: but firm of mind, 
Bear the beſt humbly, and the worlt reſign'd; 
Be dumb when heav'n afflicts! unlike yon train 
Of haughty ſpoilers, inſolently vain ; 
Who make their queen and all her wealth a prey : 
But vengeance and Nes wing their way. 
O may ſt thou, favour'd by ſome guardian pow'r, 
Far, far be diſtant in that deathful hour ! 
For ſure J am, if ſtern es breathe, 
Theſe lawleſs riots end in blood and death. 

Then to the Gods the roſy juice he pours, 

And the drain'd goblet to the chief reſtores. 
Stung to the ſoul, o'ercaſt with holy dread, 
He ſhook the graceful honours of his head; 
His boding mind the future woe foreſtalls, 
In vain ! by great Telemachus he falls, 


For Pallas ſeals his doom: all fad he turns 
To join the peers, reſumes his throne, and mourns. . 
Meanwhile Minerva with inftinQtive fires 
Thy ſoul, Penelope, from heav'n inſpires ; 
With flatt'ring hopes the ſuitors to betray, 
And ſeem to meet, yet fly, the bridal day, 
Thy huſband's wonder, and thy ſon's, to raiſe. + 
| And crown the mother and the wife with praiſe, 
Then, while the ſtreaming ſorrow dims her eyes, 
Thus with a tranſient ſmile the matron cries, 
Eurynomè ! to go where riot reigns 
I feel an impulſe, tho' my foul diſtains ; 
To my lov'd ſon the ſnares of death to ſhew, 
And in the traitor friend unmaſk the foe ; 
Who ſmooth of tongue, in purpoſe inſincere, 
Hides fraud in ſmiles, while death is ambuſh'd theres 
Go warn thy ſon, nor be the warning vain, 
(Neply'd the ſageſt of the royal train) 
ut bath'd, anointed, and adorn'd deſcend; 
Pow'rful of charms, bid ev'ry grace attend; 
'The tide of flowing tears awhile ſuppreſs ; 
Tears but indulge the ſorrow, not repreſs. 
Some joy remains: to thee a fon is giv'n, 


Such as in fondneſs parents aſk of heav'n.. 
Ah me! forbear, returns the queen, forbear, 
Oh! talk not, talk not of vain beauty's care! 
No more I bathe, fince he no longer ſees 
Thoſe charms, for whom alone I wiſt/d-to pleaſe. 


NOTES. 
tion upon his mind, though ineffectually, and 


ſhews by it that when he falls by the hand of Uly/es - 


in the ſucceeding parts of the Odyſſey, his death is not 
a revenge but a punithment. 

- * It muſt be allowed, that Homer gives a very 
unhappy, yet too juſt a picture, of human nature: 
man is too apt to be proud and inſolent in proſperity, 
and mean and abject in adverſity; and thoſe men 
who are moſt overbearing in an happy ſtate, are al- 
ways molt baſe and mean in the day of affliction, 

+ This is ſolely the act of Minerva, for Penelope 
is ignorant that ſhe is to appear before her huſband. 
This interview is excellently managed by Hamer: 
Ulyſſes is to be convinced of his wite's fidelity; to 
bring this about, he introduces her upon the public 
ſtage, where her huſband ſtands as a common un- 
concerned ſpectator, and hears her expreſs her love 
for him in the warmeſt terms; here is no room for 
art or deſign, becauſe ſhe is ignorant that ſhe ſpeaks 
before Ulyſſes ; and therefore her words mult be ſup- 
poſed to proceed from the heart. This gives us a 
reaſon he Homer makes her dwell at large upon 
her paſlion for Ulyſſes, and paint it in the ſtrongeſt 
colours, wiz. to evidence her chaſtity, and urge 


R 5 The- 
NOTES. 
Mies to haſten the deſtruction of the ſuitors, by 
convincing him that the is able no longer to elude 
the marriage hour. But then it may be objected. 
if Penelope ſole deſign was to give a falſe hope to 
the ſuitors, does ſhe not take a very wrong method, 
by ſpeaking ſo very tenderly of Ulyſſes # is not this 
a more probable reafon for deſpair, than hope? It 
is true, it would have been ſo, if in the concluſion of 
her ſpeech the had not artfully added, 
But when my ſon graws man, the royal ſway 
Reſign, and happy be thy bridal day ! 

So that Telemachus being now grown up to maturity, 
the ſuitors concluded that the nuptial hour was at 
hand. If then we conſider the whole conduct of 
Penelope in this book, it muſt be allowed to be very 
refined and artful ; ſhe obſerves a due regard towards 
Ulyſſes, by ſhewing ſhe is not to be perſuaded to 
marry ; and yet by the ſame words he gives the 
uitors hopes that the day is almoſt come when ſhe 
intends to celebrate her nuptials; ſhe manages ſo 
dexterouſly, as to perſuade without a promiſe ; and 
for this reaſon the words are put into the mouth of 


Ulyſſes, and it is Ulyſſes who gives the hopes, rather 
Pow Penelope. 
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The day that bore Uly/zs from this coaſt, - | 


Blafted the little bloom theſe cheeks could boaſt. 
But inftant bid Aufanoè deſcend, ; | 
Inſtant Hippadamè our ſteps attend; 
Ill ſuits it, female virtue to be ſeen 
Alone indecent, in the walks of men. 

Then while Eurynom? the mandate bears, 
From heav'n Minerva ſhoots with guardian cares: 
Cer all her ſenſes, as the couch ſhe preſt, ; 
She pours a pleaſing, deep; and death-like reſt,* 
With ev'ry beauty ev'ry feature arms, | 
Bids her cheeks glow, and lights up all her charms, 
In her love-darting 1. awakes the fires, 
Loa gifts! to kindle ſoft deſires) 

rom limb to limb an air majeſtic ſheds, 
And the pure ivory o'er her boſom ſpreads, 
Such Venus ſhines, when with a meaſur'd bound 
She ſmoothly gliding ſwims th' harmonious round, 


= 
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Sudden ſhe lightens in their dazzled eyes, 
And ſudden 5 in ev'ry boſom riſe; 
They ſend their eager ſouls with ev'ry look, 
Till ſilence thus th' imperial matron broke: 

O why! my ſon, why now no more appears 
That warmth of foul that urg'd thy younger years * 
Thy riper days no growing worth impart, 

A man in ſtature, Kin a boy in heart 
Thy well-knit frame unprofitably ſtrong, 
Speaks thee an hero from an hero ſprung : 


| But the juſt Gods in vain thoſe gifts beſtow,” 


O wiſe alone-in form, and brave in ſhew ! 
Heav'ns ! could a ſtranger feel oppreſſion's hand 
Beneath thy roof, and could'ſt thou tamely {tand 2 
If thou the ſtsanger's righteous cauſe decline, 
His is the ſuff rance, but the ſhame is thine. 

To whom with filial awe, the prince returns: 


That gen'rous ſoul with juſt reſentment burns, 


When with the graces in the dance ſhe moves, Yet taught by time, my heart has learn d to glow, 


And fires the gazing Gods with ardent loves. 
Then to the ſkies her gh Minerva bends, + 
And to the queen the damſel train deſcends : 


For others good, and melt-at others woe : 
But impotent theſe riots to repel, 
I bear their outrage, tho* my foul rebel: 


Wak'd at their ſteps, her flowing eyes uncloſe ; Helpleſs amid the ſnares of death I tread, 


The tear ſhe wipes, and thus renews her woes. 
Howe er tis well ! that fleep awhile can free 

With ſoft forgetfulneſs, a wretch like me ; 

Oh! were it giv'n to yield this tranſient breath, 

Send, O Diana ! ſend the ſleep of death! 

Why muſt I waſte a tedious life in tears, 

Nor bury in the ſilent grave my cares? 

O my Us es ! ever-honour'd name! 


And numbers leagu'd in impious union dread : 
But now no crime is their's : this wrong proceeds 
From Irus, and the guilty Irus bleeds. 7 

O would to Fove or her whoſe arms diſplay 

| The ſhield of eue, or him who rules the day! 
That yon proud ſuitors, who licentious _ 
Theſe courts, within theſe courts like Irus bled» 
Whoſe looſe head tottering as with wine oppreſt, 


For thee I mourn till death diſſolves my frame. ] Obliquely drops, and nodding knocks his breaſt ; 


Thus wailing, flow and ſadly ſhe deſcends, 
On either hand a damſel train attends : 
Full where the dome it's ſhining valves expands, 
Radiant before the gazing peers ſhe ſtands ; 
A veil tranſlucent o'er her brow diſplay'd, 


Her beauty ſeems, and only ſeems, to ſhade : * 


| 


| 


. Pow'rleſs to move, his ſtagg'ring feet deny 
The coward wretch the privilege to fly. 

Then to the queen 1 replies; 
O juſtly lov'd, and not more fair than wiſe! 
Should Greece thro” all her hundred ſtates ſurvey 
Thy finiſh'd charms, all Greece would own thy ſway, 


In 


S 


— 


N O T E S. 

* This is an admirable ſtroke of art, to ſhew the 
determined reſolution of Penelope, to forbear the en- 
deavour of making her perſon agreeable in any eyes 
but thoſe of DM: 4 Goddeſs is obliged to caſt her 
into an involuntary repoſe, and to ſupply an adven-- 
titious grace while ſhe fleeps. | 

+ We ſee Penelope is a woman of ſo much wil- 
dom, as to be the favourite of Minerva. She acts 
in every point with the higheſt di ſcretion, and is in- 
conſolable for her huſband ; yet the poet forbears to 
let her into the ſecret that LH iS returned: this is 
undoubtedly an intended fatire, and Hamer means, 
that a woman in every point diſcrete, is ſtill to be 


ſuſpected of loquacity : this ſcems to have been the 
No, 33- | 


NOTES. 
real ſentiment of Hamer, which he more fully de- 
clares in the eleventh book of the Odyſſey. 

We are here to underſtand the fray between 
Irus and Ces. Penelze refers to the violence in- 
tended to be offered to Ulyſſes, when the footſtod 
was thrown at him by Antinaus; we, find that ſhe 
was acquainted with that aſſault from her ſpech in 
the preceding book. In reality, the queen was ig- 
norant of the combat between Frus and Uly//es ; 
but Telemachus mi ſunderſtands her with deſign, and 
makes an apology tor the ſuitors, fearing to raiſe a 
further diſorder, or provoke them to ſome more vio- 
lent act of reſentment. a 
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In rival crouds conteſt the glorious prize, 
Dilpeopling realms to gaze upon thy eyes: 
O woman! loyelieſt of the lovely kind, 
In bedy perfect, and compleat in mind! 

Ah me! -returns the queen, when from this ſhore 
U!y/Jes ſail'd, then beauty was no more! 
"The Gods decreed theſe eyes no more ſhould keep 
Their wonte.| grace, but only ſerve to weep. 
Should he return, whate'er my beauties prove, 
My virtues laſt ; my brighteſt charm is love. 
Now, grief, thou all art mine! the Gods o' ercaſt 
My ſoul with woes, that long, ah long mult laſt! 
'i asfaithfully my heart re ains the day 
That ſadly tore my royal lord away: | 
He graſp'd my hand, and oh my ſpouſe! I leave 
Thy arms, (he cry'd) perhaps to find a grave: 
Fame ſpeaks the Trans bold; they boaſt the {kill 
To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill, {258 
To dart the ſpear, and guide the ruſhing car «::* 
With dreadful inroad thro” the walks of war.” 
My ſentence is gone forth, and 'tis decreed 
Perhaps by righteous heav'n that I muſt bleed! 
My father, mother, all, I truſt to thee ; 
To them, to them transfer the love of me: 
But when my fon grows man, the royal ſway 
Refign, and 1 be thy b-idal day! * 
Such were his words; and Hymen now prepares 
To light bis torch, and give me up to cares; 
Th' afflictive hand of wrathful 7ove to bear: 
A wretch the moſt complcat that breathes the air! 
Fall'n ev'n below the rights to woman due! 
C: releſs to pleaſe, with inſolence ye woo ! 
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The gen'rous lovers, ftutlious to ſucceed, 

Bid their whole heffFand flocks in banquets bleed; 

By precious gifts the yow ſincere diſplay: 

ou, only you, make her ye love your prey. \ 

Well-pleas'd' Uhfes hears his queen deceive 
The ſuitor-train, and raiſe a thirſt to give: t 
Falſe hopes ſhe kindles, but thoſe hopes betray, 

And promiſe, yet elude the bridal day. 

While yet ſhe ſpeaks, the gay Antinous cries, 

Offspring of kings, and more than woman wiſe!. 
"Tis right; 'tis man's prerogative to give, 
And cuſtom. bids thee without ſhame receive: 
Yet never, never, from thy dome we move, 
Till Hymen lights the torch of ſpouſal love. 

The peers Aae their heralds to convey 


The gifts of love; with ſpeed they take the way, 


bes Antinous gives of ſhining dyes, 
The varying hues in gay confulion riſe | 
Rich fiom the artiſt's hand! twelve claſps of gold 
Cloſe to the leſs'ning waiſt the veſt infold; . 
Down from the ſwelling loins, the veſt unbound 
Floats in bright waves redundant o'er the. ground 
A bracelet rich with gold, with amber gay,, 
That ſhot effulgence like the ſolar ray, 
Eurymachus preſents: and ear-rin bright, 
Wich triple ſtars, that caſt a tremb ing light. 
Piſander bears a necklace wrought with art; 
And ev'ry peer, expreſſive of his heart, | 
A gift beſtows: this done, the queen aſcends, 
And ſlow behind her damſel train attends. . 

Then to the dance they form the vocal ſtrain, 

Till Heſperus.leads forth the ſtarry train; 


N OT ES. 

* The original ſays, reſign the. palace to Telema- 
chus: this is ſpoken according to the cultoms of 
antiquity : the wife, upon her ſecond marriage, being 
obliged to reſign the houſe to the heir of the family. 
This circumſtance is inferted with great judgment: 
the ſuitors were determined to. ſeize it upon mar- 
riage with Penelope, as appears from the ſecond. book 
of the Cay: Penelope therefore by this declaration 
gives the ſuitors to underſtand, that the palace be- 

1 rot to her, but Telemachus. This aſſertion 
has a double effect; it is intended to make the ſui- 
tors leſs warm in their addreſſes; or if they perſiſt, 
to ſet the injuſtice done to Tetemachus in open view. 
The beauty of all the ſpeeches of Penelope in this 
book is ſo obvious that it needs no explanation; Ho- 
mer gives her a very amiable character, the is good 
in every relation of life, merciful to the poor and 
ſtranger, a tender mother, and an affectionate wife; 
every period is almoſt a lecture of morality. 


4 This conduQ may appear ſomewhat: extraordi- 


„ 


; 


| 


5 And 
N G. TE;8.-- . 
nary. hoth in Penelope and Uly/ſes; ſhe not only takes, 
but aſks preſents from perſons whom ſhe never in- 
tends to marry: is not this a ſign either of avarice 
or falſhood? and is not Ulyſſes equally guilty, who 
rejoices at it? But in reality, Penelope is no way 
faulty; ſhe deceives the ſuitors with hopes of mar- 
riage by accepting theſe preſents, but it is for this 
ſole reaſon that. ſhe accepts them; ſhe. intends to 
give them falſe hopes, and by that method to defer. 
the nuptial hour: it is not injuſtice, but an equitable 
repriſal; they had violently waſted her. treaſures, and 
ſhe artfully recovers part of them by a piece of re- 
fined management. Be{:des,.it was a diſgrace to ſo 
great a princeſs to have ſo many admirers, and never 
to receive from their hands ſuch preſents as cuſtom 
not only allows, but commands. Neither is Uly/es 
blameable, who rejoices at his wife's policy. | 
underſtood hex intent, and being artful himſelf, ſmiles. 
to ſee her artfulneſs. 
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And now he raiſes, as the day- light ſades, 
His golden circlet in the deep'ning ſhades : 
Three vaſes heap'd with copious fires diſplay 
Cer all the pulace a fictitious day; 
From ſpace to ſpace the torch wide-beaming burns, 
And ſprightly damſels trim the rays by turns. 
To whom the king: III ſujts your [x to ſtay 
Alone with men! ye modeſt maids, away! * 
Go, with the queen the ſpindle guide, or cull 
6¹ he partners of her cares) the ſilver wool; 
it my taſk the torches to ſupply 
Ev'n till the morning lamp adorns the ſky ; 
Ev'n till the morning, with unwearied care, 
Sleepleſs I watch; for I have learn'd to bear. 
” S:ornful they heard: Melanths, fair and young, 
(Melantho, from the loins of Dalius ſprung, 
Who with the queen her years an infant Fed; 
With the ſoft fondnefs of a daughter bred) 
Chiefly derides: regardleſs of the cares | 
Her queen endures, polluted joys ſhe ſhares | 
Nocturnal with Eurymachus; with eyes 
That fpeak diſdain, the wanton thus replies. 
Oh! whither wanders thy diſtemper'd brain, 
Thou bold intruder on a princely train? 
Hence to the vagrant's rendezvous repair; + 
Or ſhun.in fome black forge the midnight air. 
Praceeds. this boldneſs from a turn of toul,. 
Or flows licentious from the copious bowl? 
Is it that vanquiſh'd [rus ſwells thy mind? 
A foe may meet thee of a braver kind, 
Who ſhort'ning with a ſtorm of blows thy ſtay, 
Shall ſend thee howling all in blood away! 


* 


—— — 
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To whom with frowns : O impudent in wrong! 
Thy lord ſhall curb that inſolenee of tongue; 
Know to Telemachus I tell th' offence: 
The ſcourge, the ſcourge thall laſh thee into ſenſe. 
With conſcious ſhame they hear the ſtern re- 
buke, | | | 
Nor longer durſt ſuſtain the ſov*reign look. 
Then to the ſervile taſk the monarch turns 
His royal hands: each torch refulgent burns 
With added day: mean while in muſeful mood, 
Abſorpt in thought, on vengeance fix'd he ſtood. 
And now the martial maid, by deeper wrongs 


To rouze Uly/ſes, points the ſuitors tongues: þ 


Scornful of age, to taunt the virtuous man, 
Thoughtleſs and gay, Eurymachus began. 

Hear me (he cries) confederates and friends! 
Some God no doubt this ſtranger kindly ſends; 
The ſhining baldnels of his head ſurvey, $ 
It aids our torch-light, and reflects the ray. 

Then to the king that levell'd haughty Tray. 
Say, if large hire can tempt thee to employ. 


Thoſe hands in work ? to tend the rural trade, 


To dreſs the walk, and form th' embow'ring ſhade. 
So food and raiment conſtant will T give: 
But idly thus thy ſoul prefers to live, 
And ſtarve by ſtrolling, not by work to thrive, 

To whom incens' d: Should we, O prince, engage 
In rival taſks beneath the burning rage 
Of ſummer ſuns, were both conſttrain d to wield || 
Foodlefs, the ſcythe along the burthen'd field; 


| Or ſhould we labour, while the plowſhare wounds 
With ſteers of equal firength, th' allotted grounds ;. 


Beneath 


* 


— 


NO TBS. 

* Homer is perpetually: giving us leſſons of de- 
cency and morality. It may be thought that this 
interlude between Mes and the damſels of Penelope 
is foreign to the action of the Oayſſey: but in reality 
it is far from it: the poet undertook to deſcribe the 
diſorders which the abſence of a prince occaſions in 
his family; this paſſage is an inſtance of it; and 
Homer with good judgment makes theſe wantons 
declare their contempt of Uly//es, and their favour to 
the ſuitors, that we may. acknowledge the juſtice 
of their puniſhment in the ſubſequent parts of the 
Oduſſey. | 

+ In Greece the beggars in winter retired by night 
to-public forges for their warmth,, or to ſome ren- 
dzzvous where they entertained-themſelves as it were 
in a common aſſembly. 

It may be thought very unjuſtifiable in Homer, 


* 


to introduce Minerva exciting the ſuitors to violence. | 


But the ſentiment is conformable to true theology: 
and the all- wiſe author of our being is pleaſed ſome- 


* 


— 


* 
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NOTE S. 
times to harden the hearts of the wicked, (or rather 
to permit them to harden their own hearts) that they 


may fill up the meaſure of their crimes, and be ripe 


for judgment: yet we are not to imagine, that any 
perſon is neceſſitated to be wicked: it is not the 


hardening the heart that originally makes men im- 


pious, but they are firſt impious, and»then they are 
delivered over to an hardneſs of heart. 

This is very ſatyrical; it is drawn from the 
ſhining glaſs of an old man's bald head. We doubt 
not but Homer puts it into the mouth of Zurymachus 
to make him more odious, and to ſhew us that the 
ſame man who invades his prince's property, inſults 
the ſtranger, and outrages the poor, pays no deference. 
to old age, but is baſe enough to contemn what he 
ought to honour.. Vice and folly are the province 
of. ſatire, not human infirmity. | 

We doubt not but ſuch employments as theſe, 
now only-ſuitable to low life, will ſeem mean to» 
many readers, and unworthy of the dignity of epic 

poetry. 
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Beneath my labours how thy wond'ring eyes 
Might ſee the ſable field at once ariſe! 


Should 7ove dire war unlooſe, with ſpear and ſhield - 


And nodding helm, I tread th' enſanguin'd field, 


Fierce in the van: then wouldſt thou, wouldſt thou 


ſay, | 
Miſname bs glutton in that glorious day? 
No, thy ill-judging thoughts the brave diſgrace; 
*Tis thou injurious art, not I am baſe. 
Proud, to ſeem brave among a coward train! 
But know thou art not valorous, but vain. 


Gods] ſhould the ſtern Les riſe in might, 


Theſe gates would ſeem too narrow for thy flight. 


While yet he ſpeaks, Eurymachus replies, 
With indignation flaſhing from his eyes. 

Slave, I with juftice might deferve the wrong, 
Should I not puniſh that opprobrious tongue, 
Irrev'rent to the great, and uncontroul'd, 

Art thou from wine, or innate folly, bold? 
Perhaps, theſe outrages from [rus flow, 
A worthleſs triumph o'er a worthleſs foe ! 

He ſaid, and with full force a footſtool threw: 
Whirl'd from his arm with erring rage it flew; 
Ulyſſes, cautious of the vengeful foe, 

Stoops to the ground, and diſappoints the blow. 

Not fo a robe who deals the goblet round, 

Full on his ſhoulder it inflicts a wound, 

Daſh'd from his hand the ſounding goblet flies, 

He ſhrieks, he reels, he falls, and breathleſs lies. 
Then wild uproar and clamour mount the ſky, 


Till mutual thus the peers indignant cry; 


* 
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NOTE S. 


poetry. The truth is, the greateſt perſons followed 
ſuch employments without any diminution of their 
dignities ; nay, a {kill in ſuch works as agriculture 
was a glory even to a king: Homer here places it 
upon a level with military ſcience, and the know- 
ledge of the cultivation of the ground is equalled to 


glory in war. 


This is very artful in Telemachus ; he had ſpo- 
ken warmly in defence of Uly//es, and he apprehends 
left he ſhould have provoked the ſuitors too far ; he 
therefore ſoftens his expreſſion, to avoid ſuſpicions 
of a latent cauſe, why he intereſts himſelf ſo vigor- 
ouſly in vindication of a beggar, againſt the princes 
of the country. Belifles, too obſtinate an oppoſi- 
tion might have provoked the ſuitors to have con- 


tinued all night in the 
hindered Uly//es and 


alace, which would have 
elemachus from concerting 


their 8 to bring about their deſtruction: 


| © had this ſtranger ſunk to realms beneath, 

To the black realms of darkneſs and of death, 

Ere yet he trod theſe-ſhores ! to ſtrife he draws 

Peer againſt peer; and what the weighty cauſe? 
A vagabond! for him the great deſtroy 

In vile ignoble jars, the feaſt of joy. 

1 To whom the ſtern Telemachus uproſe ! 
Gods! what wild folly from the goblet flows? 

4 W hence this unguarded opennets of ſoul, ” 

But from the licence of the copious bowl ? 

Or heav'n deluſion ſends. But hence away! 

J Force I forbear, and without force obey,* 

Silent, abaſh'd, they hear the ſtern rebuke, 

Till thus Anphinomus the ſilence broke. 

True are his words, and he whom truth offends, 
Not with Telemachus, but truth contends ; , 
Let not the hand of violence invade 
The rev*rend ſtranger, or the ſpotleſs maid ; 
Retire we hence ! but crown with roſy wine 
The flowing goblet to the powers divine; 

Guard he his gueſt beneath whoſe roof he ſtands ; 
This juſtice, this the ſocial right demands. 

The peers aſſent; the goblet Mulius crown'd 
With purple juice, and bore in order round 
Each peer ſucceſſive his libation pours + 
To the bleſt Gods that fill th! aereal bow'rs ; 
Then ſwill'd with wine, with noiſe the crowds obey, 
And ruſhing forth tumultuous reel away. 


—— 
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NOTES. 
Telemachus therefore to induce them to withdraw, 
uſes menaces, but menaces approaching to perſua- 
ſion; if he had uſed violence, matters muſt im- 
mediately have come to extremities. 

We have already obſerved that libations were 
made to the Gods before and after meals; here we 
fee the ſuitors offer their libation before they retire 
to repoſe. We are not to aſcribe this religious adt 
to the piety of theſe debauchees, but to the cuſtoms 
of the times; they practiſe not true religion, but 
only the exteriors of it; they are not pious, but 
faſhionable. 

The action of this book is comprehended in a 
very ſhort duration of time; it begins towards the 
{ cloſe of the day, and ends at the time when the 
ſuitors withdraw to repoſe; this is the evening and 


——_— 
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| part of the night of the thirty-ninth day. 
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A'R G UM E N 1. 


Tux Discovery of ULyssts To EURYCLEA. 


Ulyſſes and his ſen remove the weapons out of the armory 
fictitious account of his adventures; then aſſures her he had formerly entertained her huſband in 


Ulyſles, in converſation with 7 1 gives a 
rete; and 


deſcribes exattly his perſon and dreſs, affirms to have heard of him in Phæacia and Theſprotia, and that his 


return is certain, and within a month. 


He then goes to bathe, and is attended by Euryclea, who diſcovers him 


to be Ulyſſes by the ſcar upon his leg, which he formerly received in Runting the wild boar on Parnaſſus. The 
poet inſerts a digreſſion, relating that accident, with all it's particulars, 


n ſecret with the blue-ey'd maid, 
Still in the dome divine Uly/es ſtay'd : 
Revenge mature for act inflam'd his breaſt ; 
And thus the ſon the fervent fire addreſt. 

Inſtant convey thoſe ſteely ſtores of war 
To diſtant rooms, diſpos d with ſecret care: 
The cauſe demanded by the ſuitor-train, 
To ſoothe their fears a ſpecious reaſon feign : 
Say, ſince Uly/es left his natal coaſt, 
Obſcene with ſmoke, their beamy luſtre loſt, 
His arms deform'd, the roof they won't adorn : 
From the glad walls inglorious lumber torn. 
Suggeſt, that Fove the peaceful thought inſpir d, 
Leſt they by ſight of ſwords to fury fir'd, 
Diſhoneſt wounds, or violence of ſoul, 
Defame the bridal feaſt, and friendly bowl. 

The prince obedient to the ſage command, 
To Euryclea thus: The female band 
In their apartments keep; ſecure the doors: + 
Theſe ſwarthy arms among the covert ſtores 
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Are ſeemlier hid; my thoughtleſs youth they 


blame, 


| Imbrown'd with vapour of the ſmould'ring flame. 


In happy hour, (pleas'd Zuryclea cries) 
Tutor d by early woes, grow early wiſe | 
Inſpect with ſharpen'd tight, and frugal care, 
Your patrimonial wealth, a prudent heir. 

But who the lighted taper will provide, 
(The female train retir'd) your toils to guide? 

Without infringing hoſpitable right, 
This guelt (he cry'd) ſhall bear the guiding light: 
I cheer no lazy vagrants with repaſt ; 

They ſhare the meal that earn it ere they taſte. 
He ſaid ; from female ken ſhe trait ſecures 
The purpos'd deed, and guards the bolted doors: 

Auxiliar to his ſon, Let bears 

The plumy-creſted helms, and pointed ſpears 
With ſhields indented deep in glorious wars. 
Minerva viewleſs on her charge attends, þ 
And with her golden lamp his toil befriends: 


Nat 
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N O TA 8. 

The ſcene ſtill continues in the palace of Uly/es ; 

but new perſons are introduced to carry on the 

action and diverſify the ſtory. This book opens 

with a repetition from the ſixteenth; the ancients 

marked it with an aſteriſm, without any obeliſk, to 
ſhew that it was here inſerted with propriety. 


No. 33. 
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NO rA. 
+ It is not without ſufficient reaſon that Telema- 
chus diſtruſts the maids ; many of them were in the 
intereſt of the ſuitors : it was therefore neceſſary to 
conceal the place to which the arms were conveyed, 
leſt they ſhould betray the ſecret. 
The office here aſcribed to Minerva has given 
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Not ſuch the ickly beams, which unſincere, 


Gild the groſs vapor of this nether ſphere ! 


A preſent Deity the prince confeſs'd, 
And rap'd with ecſtacy the fire addrels'd. 

What miracle thus dazzles with ſurprize! 
Diſtin& in rows the radiant columns riſe: 

The walls where-e' er my wand'ring fight I turn, 

And roofs, amidſt a blaze of glory burn! 

Some viſitant of pure etherial race, 

With his bright preſcnce deigns the dome to 
race. 

Be calm, replies the ſire; to none impart, 
But oft revolve the viſion in thy heart : 
Celeſtials, mantled in exceſs of light, 

Can viſit unapproach'd by mortal fight. 

Seek thou repoſe ; whillt here I ſole remain, 

Teexplore the conduct of the female train: 

The penſive queen perchance deſires to know 

Fhe ſeries of my toils, to ſooth her woe. 

With tapers flaming day his train attends, | 

His bright alcove th* obſequious youth aſcends : 

Soft lumb'rous ſhades his drooping eye-lids cloſe, 

Till on her eaſtern throne Aurora glows. 

W hil{t, forming plans of death, Uly/ſes ſtay d, 
In council ſecret with the martial maid ; 
Attendant nymphs in beauteous order wait 
Phe queen, deſcending from her bow'r of ſtate. 
Her checks the warmer bluſh of Venus wear, 
Chaſten'd with coy Drana's penſive air. 

An ivory ſeat with filver ringlets grac'd, 

By fam d [cmalius wrought, the menials plac'd:* 
With. ivory ſilver'd thick the foot-ſtool ſhone, 
O'er which the panther's various hide was thrown. 
The ſovereign ſeat with graceful air the preſs d; 
Jo different taſks their toil the nymphs addreſs d: 


— 
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The golden goblets ſome, and ſome reſtor'd 

From ſtains of luxury the poliſh'd board: 

Theſe to remove th' expiring embers came, 

While thoſe with unctuous fir foment the flame. 
"T was then Melantho with imperious mien 

Renew'dth' attack, incontinent of ſpleen : 

Avaunt, ſhe cry'd, offenſive to my ſight ! 

Deem not in ambuſh here to lurk by night, 

Into the woman ſtate aſquint to pry ; 

A day-devourer, and an evening ſpy! 


I Vagrant begone! before this blazing brand 
© 
Shall urge 


and wav'd it hiſſing in her hand*. 
Th' inſulted hero rolls his wrathful eyes, 

And, Why ſo turbulent of foul ? he cries ;. 

Can theſe lean ſhrivel'd limbs unnerv'd with age, 

"Theſe poor but honeſt rags, enkindle rage? 

In crowds we wear the badge of hungry fate, 

And beg een from ſuperior ſtate!. 

Conſtrain'd! a rent charge on the rich I live; 

Reduc'd to crave the good I once could give: 

A palace, wealth, and ſlaves I late poſſefs d, 


And all that makes the 50 be call'd the bleſs'd: 


My gate, an emblem of my open ſoul, 
Embrac'd the poor, and dealt a bounteous dole: 
Scorn not the {ad reverſe, injurious maid! 

"Tis Jove's high will, and be his will obey'd! 

Nor think thyſelf exempt : that roſy prime- 

Muſt ſhare the general doom of with'ring time: 
To ſome new channel ſoon, the changeful tide 

Of royal grace th* offended queen may guide ; 

And her lov'd lord unplume thy tow'ring pride. 

Or were he dead, tis wiſdom to beware: 
Sweet blooms the prince beneath Apolls's care; + 
Your deeds with quick impartial eye ſurveys; 
Potent to puniſh what he cannot praiſe. 


0 
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NOTES. 
great offence, and been cenſuredas mean, andunworthy 
of the Goddeſs ; but we can fully vindicate Homer ; 
Pallas is here an allegorical Deity intended by the 
poet to expreſs the wiſdom of Le he acts with 
as much prudence as if Minerva herſelf guided him 
in all- his ways. We are to gather from this deſ- 
cription, that Ulyſſes formed all the actions of this 
night with the utmoſt wiſdom, or according to the 
Greek proverb, the counſels of this night were regulated 
with the exacteſt prudence and ſecrecy. Callimachus, 
a ſtatuary in Athens, made an image of Minerva ac- 


© cording to this picture in Hamer: the held a lamp 


of gold, which was filled with an oil of ſuch an un- 
whe nature, as not to want to be repleniſhed in 
the ſpace of a whole year. This oſſice of Minerva 
is not the bare act of carrying the torch which the 
Goddeſs here executes ; ſhe improves it into a mi- 
racle; the whole palace js enlightencd with a celeſ- 
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tial fire, and Uly/Jes and Telemachus gather full aſſur- 
ances of her favour and fucceſs from that miraculous 
illumination: this circumſtance raiſes the deſcrip- 
tion out of lowneſs into dignity. 

* Homer in both his poems takes all opportunities 
of celebrating the famous artiſans of antiquity. We 
doubt not but moſt of them were his particular 
friends, and to do them honour, he gave them place 
in his works, and rendered their names and his own 
gratitude immortal. We may likewiſe learn the 
nature of the nobleſt pieces of art in Homer's days. 
from his poetry. | 

+ It may be aſked why Telemachus is faid to owe 
the preſervation of his life to Apollo? We anſwer, 
all immediate deaths in the male ſex were aſcribed 
to him, as they were to Diana in the ſemale; it may 
therefore be ſaid with great propriety that it is owing 


to the favour of Apollo, that Telemachus had not died 
an 


% 
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Her keen reproach had reach'd the ſov'reign's ear; 
Loquacious inſolent! ſhe cries, forbear : “ 
Tothee the purpoſe of my ſoul L told, 

Venial diſcourſe unblam'd with him to hold. 
The ſtoried labours of my wand'ring lord, 

To ſooth my grief he haply may record: 

Yet him, my gueſt, thy venom'd rage hath ſtung : 
Thy head (hall pay the forfeit of thy tongue ! + 
But thou on whom my palace-cares depend, 
Eurynome, regard the ſtranger friend? 

A ſeat ſoſt ſpread with furry ſpoils prepare, 

Due diſtant. for us both to ſpeak, and hear. 

The menaal fair obeys with duteous haſte: 

A ſeat adorn'd with furry ſpoils the plac'd : 
Due-diſtant for diſcourſe the hero ſat; 

When thus the ſov'reign from her chair of ſtate: 
Reveal, obſequious to my firſt demand, 

Thy name, thy lineage, and thy natal land. 

He thus: O queen ! whoſe far re-ſounding fame 
Is bounded only by-the ſtarry frame: | 
Conſummate pattern of imperial ſWway, 

Whoſe pious wie a warlike race obey! 

In wavy gold thy ſummer vales are dreſs'd; 

Thy autumns bend with copions fruſt opprefs'd : 
With flocks and herds each graſſy plain is ſtor'd; 
And fiſh of ev'ry fin thy ſeas afford: 

Their affluent joys the grateful realms confels ;. 

And bleſs the pow'r that {till delights to bleſs. 


> 


But ever for my lord in ſecret grieve! 


Gracious permit this pray'r, imperial dame! - 
Forbear to know my lineage, or my name: 
Urge not this breaſt to heave, theſe eyes to weep ;. 
In ſweet oblivion let my ſorrow fleep ! 

My woes awak'd will violate your ear; 

And to this gay cenſorious train, appear 


A winy vapour melting in a tear. X 
(the Queen re-- 


» 


Their gifts the Gods reſum'd, 
Join'd) | 

Exterior grace, and energy of mind; 
When the dear partner of my nuptial joy, 
Auxiliar troops combin'd, to conquer T ry. 
My lord's protecting hand alone would raiſe 
My drooping verdure, and extend my praiſe ! 
Peers from the diſtant Samian ſhore reſort ; 
Here with Dulichians Join'd, beſiege the court: 
Zacynthus, green with ever-{hady groves, 


And Ithaca, preſumptuous boaſt their loves: 


Obtruding on my. choice a ſecond lord, 
They ml the Hymencan rite abhor'd. 
Miſ-rule thus mingling with domeſtic cares, 
I live regardleſs of my itate-affairs : 

Receive no 8 no poor relieve; 


This art, inſtinct by ſome celeſtial pow'r, 
I try'd, eluſive of the bridal hour: 
6 Ye peers I cry, who preſs to gain a heart, 
„Where dead Hes claims no future part: 
« Rebate: 
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7 NOTES. 
an immediate death, or that he was arrived to man- 
hood. As Apollo is the ſun, he may be called the 
nouriſher of all things that breathe, as well as of the 
inanimate creation; thus it is owing to his influence 
that every being comes to maturity. 

* Were this place to be rendered literally, it 
would be thus, T hou bold impudent bitch. It is ſpoken 
by Penelope. In our age it is an expreſſion ſo vul- 
gar as not to be uttered in common converſation, 
much leſs in epic poetry: it is true, it fully expreſ- 
ſes the height of impudence, and in Homer's time it 
was no more mean, than calling a coward. « deer, and 
both the expreſſions are joined together in the hrit 
book of the lad: 

Thau dog in forehead, but in heart à deer. 
It is there ſpoken by Achilles: and in another place 
of the Iliad Jupiter applies it to his wife, and calls 
Juno an impudent bitch: a plain indication that the 
expreſſion was not mean, as it is at this day, becauſe 
it was uſed by the greateſt of heroes, and the ſupreme 
of Gods. | | 

+ The expreſſion in the Greek is remarkable, and 
may be rendered, which you ſhall wipe upon your own 
head. From whence it appears, that the. blood that 


4 


tion under an arbitrary power. 
ſage is very beautiful, and the more beautiful, be- 
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was found upon the ſword was wiped upon the head 
of the flain ; an intimation that his own blood was 
fallen upon the head of the deceaſed, and the livin 
were free from it. This is a very remarkable ur” 
tom, and there are many expreſſions like it in the 
ſcriptures ;. namely, his blood be upon his own head. 
It was cuſtomary amongſt the Romans to waſh their- 
hands, in token of innocence and purity from blood: 
thus the Raman governor waſhed his hands, and ſaid, . 


I am innocent of the blood of this juſt perſon. 


Homer here gives an amiable picture ofa mild 


and juſt government: it is a truth certain and uni- 
verſal, where the ſubjeck enjoys the fruits of his in- 


duſtry, the earth will always be well cultivated, and 


bring forth in abundance; the fea will furniſh the 
land with plenty of fiſhes, and men will plant when 


they are ſure to gather the fruits. It is the conſtant 
obſervation of all travellers, the worſt ſituation under 
an eaſy government enjoys more plenty, and is fuller” 
of inhabitants, than the beſt ſoil and happieſt ſitua- 
This whole. paf- 


cauſe the words proceed from the mouth of . 2+ 


king. 


— 
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« Rebate your loves, each rival ſuit ſuſpend,. 
Jill this funcreal web my labours end: 16001 
« Ceale, till to good Laertes I bequeath 

« A pall of ſtate, the ornament of death. 

© For when to fate he bows, each Grecian dame 
With juſt reproach were licens'd to defame; 
« Should he, long honour'd in ſupreme command, 
% Want the laſt duties of a daughter's hand.“ 
The fiction pleas'd! their loves I long elude ; 
The night {till ravell d, what the day renew'd, 
Three years ſucceſsful in my art conceal'd, 

My ineffectual fraud the fourth reveal'd : 
Befriended by my own domeſtic ſpies, 


- 


— 


Thy port aſſerts thee of diſtinguiſh'd race; 
No poor uti=father'd product of diſgrace. 
Princeſs ! he cries, renew'd by your command, 
The deat remembrance of my native land, - 
Of ſecret grief unſeals the fruitful ſource ; 
And tears repeat their Tong-forgotten courſe ! _ 
So pays the wretch, whom fate conſtrains to roam, 


The dues of nature to his natal home 


But inward on my foul let forrow prey; 
Your ſovereign will my duty bids obey. 
Crete awes the circling waves, a fruitful foil ! ® 
And ninety cities crown the ſea- born ifle: 
Mix'd with her genuine ſons, adopted names 


The woof unwrought the ſuitor-train ſurprize. 
From nuptial rites. they now no more recede, 
And fear forbids to falſify the brede. 

My anxious parents urge a {ſpeedy choice, 
And to their Fulfra e gain the Glial voice: 

For rule mature, 3 deplores 

His dome diſhonour'd, and exhauſted ſtores 
But ſtranger! as thy days ſeem full of fate, 
Divide ent, in turn thy birth relate: 


— 


| 


— 
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In various tongues avow their various claims: + 
Cydonians dreadful with the bended yew, 
And bold Pelaſgi boaſt a native's'due: 


The Dorians, plum'd amid the files of war, 


| Her foodful glebe with fierce Achaians ſhare ; 


Cnefſus, her capital of high command; 
Where ſceptred Minos with impartial hand 
Divided right; each ninth revolving year 
By Fove receiv'd, in council to confer. 


His 


N O & © 

*. It is not without a good reaſon that Uly/es is ſo 
particular in the geography of Cyete ; he does it, that 
Penelope from the knowledge of the truth which he 
ſpeaks concerning that ifland, may be induced to give 
the readier credit to his ſucceeding fictions. 
Tliad, book 2, Homer calls Crete 1. iſland with an 
hundred cities. Here he affirms it to have no more 
than ninety. $trabs is very full upon this difficulty, 
lib. 10, | Epherus (ſays that author) judges that ten 
cities were built by the Dorians after the Trajan war, 
under Althemenes ; and therefore Ulyſſes here men- 
tions Crete as having only ninety : but this opinion 
carries no probability. Others affirm, that ten cities 
were demoliſhed by the enemies of [domeneus ; but 
this is no more than a conjecture: the truth is, Ho- 
mer does not affirm that there were an hundred cities 
in the time of the war with Troy, but in his own age; 
(for the poet in that place ale in his own perion) 
if he had put the words into the mouth of any one 
who had lived in the time of the war, he would not 


= th. 


have called it the iſle of the hundred, but ninety | 


cities, according tothe deſcription of Uly//es ; it being 
very improbable, that ten of the Cretan cities ſhould 
be deſtroyed, either during the war, or after the re- 
turn of [doameneus; tor Hamer himſelf teſtifies that he 
returned ſafe to Cree with all his foldiers, 46. 3, of } 
the Odffey. And therefore he had fufficient forces 
to defend his country. But though we allow that 
thoſe ten cities had been deſtroyed after his return, 
yet how could Ulyes come to the knowledge of it, 


„ 


In the 


| 


| 
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{ having neither been in Crete, nor met with any Cre- 


tan to inform him in all his voyages? It is therefore 
probable, that in the time of the Trajan war Crete 
had no more than ninety cities, but an hundred in the 
days of Homer: and this fully reconciles the lad 
with the Odyſſey; in the Odyſſey it is Ulyſſes that 
| ſpeaks, in the Thad, Homer. Virgil ſpeaks of Crete 
after the manner of Homer. The other ten cities 
were built by the Dorians (as Ephorus writes) under 
Althemenes. 

+ The meaning of this is, that the natural inhabi- 
tants of Crete were mixed with ſtrangers who had 
ſettled in the iſland; or as ſome imagine, Uly/es 
ſpeaks this out of fear, leſt Penelope ſhould diſcover 
him not to be a native of Crete from his wrong pro- 
nunciation of the language of the Cretans, We 
may gather from Strabo, that the Darians inhabited 
the eaſtern parts, the Cydonians the weſtern, the Etes- 
Cretans the ſouthern, and the reſt of the nation being 
moſt powerful, poſſeſt the plain country lying to- 
wards the north: the W mort that 1s, the true 
Cretans, were the original inhabitants of the ifland, 
and probably alſo the rev 

t This Minos, king of Crete, was an excellent law- 
giver ; and to give his laws the greater veneration 
he uſed to deſcend into a cave | Pay to Jupiler, 
and pretend that he had there received them fromthe 
mouth of that Deity; this is the reaſon why Vmer 
telis us he converſed with Jupiter. This Minos was 
the moſt juſt of all mankind, and for this reaſon was 
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His ſon Deucalion bore ſucceſſive ſway ; 

His ſon, who gave me firſt to view the day 

The royal bed an elder iſſue bleſt, 

Idomeneus, whom lian fields atteſt 

Of matchleſs deed: untrain'd to martial toil 

I liv'd inglorious in my native ile, 

Studious of peace; and Zthon is my name. 

"Twas then to Crete the great Les came; 

For elemental war, and wintry Fore, 

From Malea's guſty cape his . drove 
To bright Lucina's fane; the ſhelfy coaſt“ 

Where loud Amniſſus in the deep is loſt. 

His veſſels moor d, (an incommodious port !) 

"The hero ſpeeded to the Cuaſſian court: 

Ardent the partner of his arms to find 

In leagues of long commutual friendſhip join'd. - 

Vain hope! ten ſuns had warm'd the weſtern ſtrand, 

Since my brave brother with his Cretan hand 

Had ſail'd for Troy: but to the genial feaſt 

My honour'd roof receiv'd the royal gueſt: 


—_— 


Beeves for his train the Ougſſian peers aſſign, 

A public treat, with jars of gen'rous wine. 

Twelve days, while Boreas vex'd th* aerial ſpace, 

My hoſpitable dome he deign'd to grace: 

And when the north had ceas d the ſtormy roar, 

He wing'd his voyage to the Phrygian ſhore. 
Thus the fam'd hero, perfected in wiles, 

With fair ſimilitude of truth beguiles ? 


The queen's attentive ear: diſſolv'd in woe, 


From her bright eyes the tears unbounded flow. 


As ſnows collected on the mountain freeze; 


When milder regions breathe a vernal breeze, 
The fleecy pile 1 5 the whiſp'ring gales, 

Ends in a ſtream, and murmurs thro! the vales ; 

So, melted with the pleaſing tale he told, 

Down her fair cheek the copious torrent roll'd: 

She to her preſent lord laments him loſt, 5 

And views that object which ſhe wants the moſt! 
Wich'ring at heart to ſee the weeping fair, 

His eyes look ſtern, and caſt a gloumy ſtare; || 


1— 1 — 1 
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; ſuppoſed to be made one of the 'infernal judges. 
Plutarch in the life of Demetrius makes a fine re- 
mark upon this deſcription of Minos: ** Homer (ſays 
he) has not honoured with the glorious title of the 
diſciple of Jupiter, the greateſt warrior or oppreſſor, 
or a renowned tyrant; but the man famous for his 
juſtice and probity, a legiſlator, and a benefactor to 
mankind.” | 

* Upon the Amniſſus there is a cave ſacred to 
Ilythia, or Lucina, who preſides over child-birth. The 
reaſon why the poet places the cave by that river, is 
- becauſe ſome great lady has made uſe of it, upon an 
occaſion in which women invoke the afliſtance of 
that Goddeſs; or perhaps becauſe water is one of 
the great principles of generation, the temple of 
Lucina could not be placed in a more proper litua- 
tion, than upon the banks of a river, and cloſe by 
the ſea. 

+ It was not to be expected, and indeed it was 
almoſt impoſſible that one perſon ſhould entertain 
Uly/ks and his whole fleet, which conſiſted of twelve 
veſſels. This paſſage therefore give us a remarkable 
* cuſtom of antiquity, which was, that when any per- 
ſon with too great a number of attendants arrived 
in other countries, the prince received the chief per- 
ſonage and his particular friends, and the reſt were 
entertained at the public expence. : 

In this line the whole art of an epic poem is 


comprehended, which is a mixture of truths and 
fictions, but fitions conformable to verity ; or to 


ſpeak in the language of a critic, the fable of the 
epic poem ſhould be both probable and marvellous; 


> No. 34+ 


Penelope; Penelope indulges her paſſion for 


| NOT TS. 3 
aſtoniſhing, yet credible: if it be only credible, it 
differs in nothing from hiſtory ; if only marvellous, 
it is no better than a romance. The great ſecret 
therefore of an epic writer is to produce in the rea- 
der's mind at the fame time both belief and aſtoniſh- 
ment; and this is here performed by Mes. 

$ This is added by Hamer not for our informa- 
tion, for we already know it; but becauſe it is a 
reflection which muſt neceſſarily occur to every rea- 
der: it is a thing extraordinary to lament a perſon 
preſent, as if he were abſolutely loſt ; and we reap 
a double ſatisfaction from the relation, by obſerv- 
ing the behaviour of Penelope towards Mes, and of 
Ulyſſes towards Penelope, while he is at the ſame 
time in one ſenſe both abſent and preſent, * 
There is a beautiful contraſt between ies and 
yes 
Ulyſſes reſtrains his for Penelope; the picture of 
Mies is drawn to the life, he is aſſaulted at once 
with ſeveral paſſions, aſtoniſhment and admiration 
on the one ſide, and compaſſion and a deſire to com- 
fort Penelope on the other; theſe paſſions being in 
an equal ballance, and exerting an equal force, he 
remains fixed, like a wave driven by contrary winds, 
and yields to neither of their impulſes ; it is thus 
Uly/es continues in a ſteady admiration, as if he had 
loſt all thought. This paſſage is too beautiful u 
to have been explained by the ancients; Piutarsh 
quotes it as an inſtance of the command a wiſe 
man ought to have over his paſſions. © Le who 
was the moſt eloquent, yet was the moſt” ſilent of 
men, all his faculties were obedientfand ſubject to 
7B reaſon, 


— — 
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Of horn the ſtiff relentleſs balls appear, 

Or globes of iron fix'd in either ſphere; 
Firm wiſdom interdicts the ſoſt'aing tear. 

A ſpeechleſs interval of grief enſues, 

Till thus the queen the tender theme renews. 

Stranger! that e' er thy hoſpitable roof 
Des grac'd, confirm by faithful proof: 
Delineate to my view my warlike lord, 

His form, his habit, and his train record. 

Tis hard, he cries, to bring to ſudden ſight 
Ideas that have wing' d their ltant flight: 
Rare on the mind thoſe images are trac d, 
Whoſe footſteps twenty winters have defac'd: 
But what I can, receive. In ample mode, 
A robe of military purple flow'd * 

Oe'eer all his frame: illuſtrious on his breaſt, 

The double-claſping gold the king confeſt, 

In the rich woof I moſaic drawn 

Bore on full ſtretch, and ſeiz'd a dappled fawn: 
Deep in the neck his fangs indent their hold ; 
They pant, and ſtruggle in the moving gold. 
Fine as a filmy web beneath it ſhone 

A veſt, that dazzled like a cloudleſs ſun: 


f 


— 
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The female train who round him throng'd to gaze, 
In ſilent wonder ſigh'd unwilling praiſe. 


| A ſabre, when the warrior preſs'd to part, 


I gave, enamel'd with Vulcanian art: 
A mantle purple-ting'd, and radiant veſt, 
Dimenſion'd equal to his ſize, expreſt 
Affection grateful to my honour d gueſt. 
A fav'rite herald in his train I knew 
His viſage ſolemn ſad, of {able hue: _ 
Short woolly curls o'erfleec'd his bending head, 
O'er which a promontory-ſhoulder ſpread : 
Eurybates ! in whoſe large ſoul alone 
Hes view'd an image of his own. -. 

is ſpeech the tempeſt of her grief reſtor d; 
In all he told ſhe recogniz'd her lord: 
But when the ſtorm was ſpent in plenteous ſhow'rs, 
A pauſe inſpiriting her languiſh'd pow'rs, 
O thou, ſhe cry'd, whom firſt inclement fate 
Made welcome to my hoſpitable gate ; 
With all thy wants the name of poor ſhall end; 
Henceforth live honour'd, my domeſtic friend ! 
The veſt much envy'd on your native coaſt, 


And regal robe with figur'd gold emboſt, . 
n 


NOTES. 
reaſon, he commanded his cye not to weep, his 
tongue not to ſpeak, and his very heart not to pant 
or tremble : his reaſon influenced even his inward 
motions, and ſubdued the very blood and vital 
ſpring.” And in his treatiſe of moral virtues, he 
again quotes theſe verſes; Uly/es had compleatly 
ſubjected all his faculties to right reaſon, and he held 
even his ſpirits, his blood, and his tears under the 
government of his judgment.“ 

* Tbis is a remarkable paſſage, and gives us an 
exact deſcription of the habit of a king 1n the days 
of Homer, or perhaps ſtill earlier in the days of 
Ulyſſes. Purple ſeems anciently to have been ap- 
propriated to kings, and to them on whom they be- 


flowed it; thus Judges viii. 26, the facred hiſ- 


torian mentions purple raiment that was on the 
kings of Midian. Thus Efther viii. 15, a gar- 
ment of fine linen and purple is given to a favourite 
by king Ahaſuerus ; and 1 Maccabees xliii. the ers 
made a decree, that Simon ſhould wear purple and 
gold, and that none of the people ſhould wear pur- 
ple or a buckle of gold without his permiſſion, in 


token that he was the chief magiſtrate of the Fews; 


thus alſo Mac. x. 89, Alexander lent Jonathan a buc- 
kle of gold, as the uſe is to be given to ſuch as are of 
the king's blood. Ulyſes is here dreſt much after 


the ſame manner ; he wears purple, and a buckle or 
claſp of gold, as a ſign of his regality. But what 


* 


* 
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we would chiefly obſerve is, that the art of em- 
broidery was known in thoſe early ages, nay perhaps 
was in greater perfection than at this day. Some 
perſons indeed tell us, that this was interwoven into 
the cloth, and was made in the loom, but the words 
of Homer will admit of the other interpretation, and 
it is evident that embroidery was known amongſt the 
orientals in the age of CU 


Wes from Judges v. 20. 
Have they nat- ſped © have they not divided the prey, to 


Siſera a prey of divers colours, a prey of divers colours 
1 needle-work, of divers colours of needle-work on both 
fides, meet for the: necks ef them that take the ſpuil? 
Here is evidently mention made of embroidery; and 
perhaps ſuch was this robe of Ces; but however 
this be, it is manifeſt that all manner of creatures 
were figured upon the habit of great perſonages, and 
that thoſe creatures were inwrought ſo naturally as 
to ſeem to be alive. | 

+ This is very artful in Des: Penelope had aſked 
what ind of perſon her huſband was; Les fears 
to give a deſcription, of himſelf, leſt by drawing the 
copy like the original now before the eyes of Pene- 
lope, ſhe ſhould diſcover him to be Uly/es: he there- 
fore diverts the inquiry, yet at the ſame time ſatis- 
fies her curioſity, by Arg a new circumſtance to 


confirm his veracity, by deſcribing his attendant and 
herald Eurybates. | 5 | 
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To periſh. in the rough Trinacrian ſea, 
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In bappier hours my artful hand employ'd, 
When my lov'd lord this bliſsful bow'r enjoy d: 
The fall of Trey erroneous and forlorn 
Doom'd to ſurvive, and never to return! 

Then he, with pity touch'd ; O royal dame! 
Your ever-anxious mind, and beauteous frame, 
From the devouring rage of grief reclaim. 

not the fondneſs of your foul reprove 
For ſuch a lord! who crown'd your virgin-love 
With the dear bleſſing of a fair increaſe ; 
Himſelf adorn'd with more than mortal grace: 
Yet while I ſpeak; the mighty woe ſuſpend ; 
Truth forms my tale; to pleaſing truth attend. 
The royal object of your deareſt care, 


Breathes in no diſtant clime the vital air : 


In rich Theſpretia, and the nearer bound 

Of TheſJaly, his name I heard renown'd:. 
Without retinue, to that friendly ſhore 
Welcom'd with gifts of price, a ſumleſs ſtore! 
His ſacrilegious train, who dar'd to prey 

On herds devoted to the God of day, 

Were doom'd by Fove, and Phebus' juſt decree, 
To better fate the blameleſs chief ordain'd;.” 
A floating fragment of the wreck regain'd, 

And rode the ſtorm; till by the billows toſt, 
He landed on the fair Pheacian coaſt. 

That race who emulate the life of Gods, 
Receive him joyous to their bleſt abodes: 
Large gifts confer, a ready fail command, 

To — his voyage to the Grecian ſtrand. 

But your wiſe lord, (in whoſe capacious ſoul 
High ſchemes of pow'r in juſt ſucceſſion roll) 
His Ithaca refus'd from fav'ring fate, “ 

Till copious. wealth might guard his regal ſtate. 


* 


' 
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Phedon the fact affirm'd, whoſe ſov'reign ſway 

T heſprotian tribes, a duteous race, obey :. 

And bade the Gods this added truth atteſt, 

W hile pure libations crown'd the genial feaſt). 
hat anchor'd in his port the veſſels ſtand, 

To waft the hero to his natal land. 

I for Dulichium urge the wat'ry way, 

But firſt the Uly/ean wealth qe ; 


Ss rich the value of a ſtore fo va 


Demands the pomp of centuries to waſte ! 


| 
| 


The darling object of your royal love, 
Was journey'd thence to Dodonean Fove ; 
By the ſure-precept of the ſylvan ſhrine, 

o form the conduct of his great deſign: 
Irreſolute of ſoul; his ſtate to ſhrowd 
In dark diſguiſe, or come, a king avow'd'? 
Thus lives your lord; nor longer doom'd to roam; 
Soon will he grace this dear paternal dome. | 
By eve, the ſource of good, ſupreme in pow'r ! 
By the bleſt exo of this friendly bow'r ! 
I ratify my ſpeech ; before the 5 
His annual longitude of heav'n ſhall run; 
When the pale empreſs of yon ſtarry train 
In the next month renews her faded wane, 


| Ulyſſes will aſſert his rightful reign, 


hat thanks! what boon ! reply d the queen, are due, 
When time ſhall prove the ſtoried bleſſings true! 
My lord's return ſhould fate no more retard, 
Envy ſhall ſicken at thy vaſt reward. 
But my prophetic fears, alas! preſage, 
The wounds of deſtiny's relentleſs rage 
long muſt weep! nor will Les come, 
With royal gifts to ſend you honour'd home! 
Your other: taſk, ye menial train, forbear : 
Now waſh the ſtranger, and the bed prepare; 7 
4 *$%a With 
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* Uly/jes amaſſed great riches by being driven from 
country to country: every. prince where he arrived 
made him great preſents, according to the laugable 
cuſtoms of hoſpitality in former ages. The word 
in the Greek is borrowed from beggars, who by 
{trolling from place to place get their livelihood; 
and hence it was made uſe of ſimply to amaſs, or 
make collections. We may obſerve that Uly/es 
gives himſelf great commendations through this 
whole interview; he calls himfelf the godlike 
Ulyſſes, and ſays, that there were few men in the 
world like him. This is not a ſign of vanity or 
oſtentation, ſince Ulyes ſpeaks in the character of 
a ſtranger: he mult therefore ſpeak in the ſame 
manner as a. ſtranger would have ſpoke ; that. is, 
with honour of . Ulyſſes, to ingratiate himſelf with 


Penelope. Beſides, this conduct conduces to per- 


his feet. 


N NOTES. 
ſuade Penelope, that he is the perſon he pretended to 
be, and by the conſequence contributes to prevent a 
diſcovery. ö 
+ This was one of the firſt rites of hoſpitality ob- 

ſerved towards ſtrangers, amongſt the an-ients; the 

{criptures abound with inſtances of it: Abraham 

offers water to waſh the feet of the angels whom he 

miſtook for ſtrangers, &c. There was allo a bath 

tor the ſtranger, but this ſeems to have been a greater 


honour than that of waſhing the feet; the may be 


thered from the manner in which it was performed; 
the daughters of the family, even young princeſſes, 
aſſiſted at the bath; but the waſhing the feet was an 


Office committed to ſervants :- thus the e ana of 


Neflor in the third Ody/Jey- bathed. Telemachus, but 

Ulyes being diſguiſed like a beggar, Euryclea waſhes 

his agrees exactly with another paſſage of 
ſeripture; 


. 
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"The vulgar of my ſex I moſt exceed 1 


conformable to true theology; ſhe here propoſes 
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With ſplendid palls the dow ny fleece adorn : 
Up-rifing early with the purple morn, 

His ſinews ſhrunk with age, and ſtiff with toil, 

In the warm bath foment with fragrant oil. i 
Then with Telemachus the ſocial feaſt 

Fartaking free, my ſole invited gueſt; 

Whoe'er neglects to pay diſtinction due, 

The breach of hoſpitableright may rue. I 
In real fame, when moſt humane my deed : 
And vainly to the praiſe of queen aſpire, 

It ſtranger! I permit that mean attire, 
Beneath the feaſtful bow'r. A narrow ſpace * 1 ; 
-Confines the circle of our deſtin'd race; | 
"Tis our's, with good the ſcanty round to grace. j 
Thoſe who to cruel wrong their {tate abuſe, 
Dreaded in Ii, the mutter'd curſe purſues; . 
By death diſ-rob'd of all their ſavage pow'rs, 

Then, licens'd rage her hateful prey devours. a4 


| 


5 


But he whoſe in-born worth his acts commeiid, 

Of gentle ſoul, to human race a friend; 

Ihe wretched he relieves diffuſe his fame, 

And diſtant tongues extol the patron- name. 
Frinceſs, he cry'd, in vain your bounties flow 

On me, confirm'd, and obſtinate in woe, 

When my lov'd Crete receiv'd my final view, 

And from my weeping eyes her cliffs withdrew ; 

Theſe tatter'd weeds (my decent robe reſign'd) 

I choſe, the livery of a woful mind! 

Nor will my heart corroding cares abate , 

With ſplended palls, and canopies of ſtate: 

Low-couch'd on earth, the gift of ſleep I ſcorn, 

And catch the glances of the waking morn. 

The delicacy of your courtly train 

To waſh a wretched wand'rer would diſdain ; 

But if, in tract of long experience try d, t 

And ſad ſimilitude of woes ally'd, | 

Some wretch reluctant views aerial light, 


To her mean hand aſſign the friendly rite. 


Pleas'd 


N O T ES. | 

ſcripture ; when David ſent to aſk Abigail to wife, 1 1 
Sam. xxv. 41, ſhe made anſwer, Let thine handmaid 
be a ſervant to 2waſh the feet of the ſervants of my lord. 
Our memory fails, if there be any other paſſage, 
either in the [ad or Oadyſſey, where this practice of 
waſhing the feet is directly mentioned; the reaſon 
is, this was an office performed only to inferior 
perſons ; the bath was for heroes and ki Now 
both Homer's poems are filled with the characters 
of ſuch perſonages, and therefore there was no room 
to mention it in other places: it is true, the word 
here does not neceſſarily imply the waſhing of the 
feet, but waſhing in general; yet here it is to be 
underſtood of the feet, for Euryclea in the act of 
waſhing them diſcovers this ſtranger to be Ces. 

bo The ſenſe is here cut ſhort, and Hamer, like a 
good painter, leaves ſomething to be ſupplied by the 
reader's imagination. Life 1s ſhort, ( ays: Fenelope) 
we ought therefore to employ it in doing good. 
The motive indeed which ſhe uſes, is not entirely) 


glory as the ſole aim of doing virtuous actions; 
though in other places Homer plainly aſſerts, that 
we ought to act with piety to pleaſe the Gods. 

+ I will have an old woman to waſh me (ſays 
Ubes): The reaſon of this requeſt is not evident 
at firſt view; but Uſes acts thus to avoid the inſults 
and rr of the younger damſels of Penelope, + 
who had ſufficiently outraged him in this and the 


preceding book; they would think themſelves de- | 
ed by performing ſuch an office to a beggar. | 
Some ancient critics rejected three verſes here; it is 


4 


oh 


N OT ES. | 
abfurd, ſay they, that Uſes ſhould chuſe Euryclea 
for this office, who was the only perſon who could 
diſcover him, and ruin his deſigns; he knew ſhe 
was acquainted with the wound that afterwards diſ- 
covers him: but the truth is, Mes knew Euryclea 
to be a perſon of wiſdom, and he was in hopes to 
draw her over to his intereſt, and make uſe of her in 
his affairs in the future part of the Oayſſey: and this 
he does upon many important occaſions, in particu- 
lar in locking up the palace at the time of the bat- 
tle between him and the ſuitors; ſo that by her 
means he prevents the report of that great incident 
from being carried to their partizans abroad : here 
therefore he artfully brings it about, that Euryclea 
ſhould be aſſigned to this office, not only to avoid 
the inſults of the other females, but to make uſe of 
her faithfulneſs and wiſdom to carry on the deſigns, 
and make the way more eaſy to the ſuitors deſtruc- 
tion. The choice therefore was prudent ; ſhe was 
aged, and acquainted with human miſeries, not on 

by reaſon of her age. but had herſelf ſuffered in all 
the afflictions of Penelope and Telemachus ; we find 
ſhe is deſcribed as a mother to the whole family, and 
ſhe all along adopts the afflictions of it. But then 
it may be aſked, if Zuryclea was a perſon of ſuch 


wiſdom and fidelity, why does not Uly/es truſt her 
with the ſecret of his return? The reaſon is plain, 
it would not only have been contrary to his cautious * 
nature, but a breach of all decency to truſt himfelf to 
Euryclea, and not to Penelope ; this would in ſome . 
meaſure have raiſed the character of the ſervant, 


above that of his wife and queen. 
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\Pleas'd with bis wiſe re 
Join'd: 
Such gentle manners, and ſo ſage a mind, 
In all who grac'd this hoſpitable bow'r 
I neter diſcern'd, before this ſocial hour. 
Such ſervant as your humble choice requires, 
To light receiv'd the lord of my deſires, 
New from the birth: and with a mother's hand 
His tender bloom to manly growth ſuſtain'd: 
Of matchleſs prudence, and a duteous mind; 
Though now to life's extremeſt verge declin'd, 
Ot ſtrength ſuperior to the toil aſſign'd.— 
Riſe, Euryclea! with officious care 
For the poor friend the cleanſing bath prepare: 
This debt his correſpondent fortunes claim, 
Too like Ulyſſes, and perhaps the ſame! 
"Thus old with woes my fancy paints him now! 
For-age untimely marks the careful brow. 
Inſtant obſequious to the mild command, 
Sad Zurycka role : with trembling hand 


ply, the queen re- 


- 


| 


n 


| 


| 


/ 


She vells the torrent of her tearful eyes; 
And thus impaſſion'd to herſelf replies.“ 
Son of my love, and monarch of my cares! 
What pangs for thee this wretched boſom bears ! 
Are thus by ove who conſtant beg his aid 
Wich pious deed,” and pure devotion, paid? 

He never dar'd defraud the ſacred fane, 

Of perfect hecatombs in order ſlain : 

There oft implor'd his tutelary pow'r, 

Long to protract the ſad ſepulchral hour; 

That form'd for empire with paternal care, 

His realm might recognize an equal heir. 

O deſtin'd head] the pious vows are loſt ; 

His God forgets him on a foreign coaſt !—+ 
Perhaps, like thee, poor gueſt! in wanton pride 
The rich inſult him, and the young deride | 
Conſcious of worth revil'd, thy gen'rous mind 
The friendly rite of purity declin'd ; | 
My will concurring with my queen's command, 
Accept the bath from this obſequious hand. 


N O.T'E:8:  - | 
* Ariſtotle, in his third book of rhetoric, quotes 
this action of Euryclea as an inſtance of a paralagiſin 
familiar to Homer ; and again in his poetics, he 
cites it to the ſame purpoſe: a paralogiſm conſiſts in 
making uſe of falſe reaſoning, and drawing a falſe 
- conſequence from true premiſes : © All men, fays 
Ariſtotle, are an, perſuaded that Where ſuch a 
thing is, or is done, ſuch another muſt happen; we 
may therefore make them eaſily believe that if the 
laſt is, the firſt muſt conſequently be; but in reality, 
the latter which we lay down as truth being often 
falſe, the former is ſo more frequently; for it does 
not follow, that becauſe one thing is, another muſt 
neceſſarily be; but becauſe we are perſuaded of the 
truth of the latter, we conclude falſly, that the for- 
mer is alſo true.” The reader will entet into the 
meaning of Ari/totle, and underſtand what a paralo- 
giſm is, by an example of it; for inſtance, if we 
were to prove a man to be in love, we bring it 
about that he is pale: now this is a falſe reaſoning, 
or paralogiſm, becauſe a perſon may be pale from 
cther reaſons than love. Thus in the inftance of 
Kuryclea, (Homer (ſays Ariſtotle) impoſes upon his 
reader, by mentioning a lign that is known, to 
draw a conſequence from it, to prove a thing that is 
not known;“ that is, Hamer endeavours to prove 
that the whole ſtory concerning £uryetea is true, and 
that ſhe really hid her eyes when ſhe wept, becauſe. 
chis is a conſequence of paſſion, and becauſe it is 
natural for * xp to conceal their eyes with their 
hands while they weep. This alſo is a paralogiſm, 


for every ſyllable concerning Euryclea may be a 


A ſtrong 
| NOTES. 

to a perſon in her circumſtances; the impoſition 
conſiſts in this, namely, in the art of the poet, in 
endeavouring to deceive us into a belief, that be- 
cauſe perſons when they weep conceal: their eyes, 
therefore it is true that Euryclea thus actually wept ; 
the latter may be evidently falſe, though the former 
may be true; 4r:/otle brings this practice of Hamer 
as an example to all poetis how to tell lies as they 
ought, or agreeably. 

＋ Huryclea, we lee, is aſtoniſhed to find that a per- 
ſon who is remarkable for his piety ſhould be un- 
fortunate ; the age was not enhghtened enough to 
know that calamity is often a proof of virtue, and 
a trial, not a puniſhment. Maximus Tyrius, the 
Platonic, 22 diſjert. excellently explains this ſubject: 
„Who (ſays that author) can deny Uſes to be a 
man of piety * Jupiter remembers him, Afinerya 
loves him, Mercury guides him, Calypſo is ena- 
moured with him, and Leucotbea faves his life! 
Who then can deny but that heaven tried him with 
all his afflictions, that he might appcar to be, and 
deferve to be called a good man i this is the reaſon 
why he ſuffered at Trey, from the ſuitors, by the 
Cyclps, by Circe, and by ſhipwreck ; this is the 
reaſon why he wandered as a vagabond, and a beg- 
gar, that he was half naked, that he was ſtruck and 
- inſulted, and ſuffered a thouland inſolencies from 
the riots of the ſuitors : it was the favour and love 
of heaven that brought him into all theſe afflictions, 
and not the anger of Neptune.” When a good man 
ſuffers, heaven frequently chuſes him out as an 
hero, who knows how to behave bravely in the day 


Aion of the poet, though ſuch a gelture is natural 
No. 34. 


of adverſity, and this is agreeable to true theology. 
7 C 
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A ſtrong, emotion ſhakes my anguiſh'd breaſt; | 
In thy whole form Ulyſſes ſeems expreſt:“ | 
Of all the wretched harbour'd on our coaſt, 
None imag'd e' er like thee my maſter Joſt. 
Thus half diſcover'd thro* the dark diſguiſe, 
With cool compoſure feign'd, the chief replies: F 
You join your ſuffrage to the public vote 
The ſame you think, have all beholders thought. 
He ſaid: repleniſh'd from the pureſt ſprings, 
The laver ſtrait with buſy care ſhe brings: 


* — 
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In the deep vaſe, that ſhone like burniſh'd gold; 
The boiling fluid temperates the cold. 

Mean-time revolving in his thoughtful mind 

The ſcar, with which his nity Les was ſign'd; 
His face averting from the crackling blaze, 1 

His ſhoulders intercept th* unfriendly rays. 

Thus cautious, in th* obſcure he hop'd to fly 

The curious ſearch of Euryclea's eye. 


Cautious in vain ! nor ceas'd the dame to find $ 


The ſcar, with which his manly knee was ſign'd. 
; This 


NOTE 8s. 

Homer continually draws his reflections from 
the preſent object: Penelope, at the ſight of this 
diſtreſſed and ill-cloathed ſtranger, breaks out into a + 
tender ſentiment, and cries, « Perhaps my Uly/es is 
ſuch as he!“ that is, „he was not ſuch by nature, 
but misfortune :*” but if we underſtand it of a bodily 
reſemblance, the ſentiment is ſtill beautiful, and the 
reader cannot without pleafure ſee Penelope deceived 
in comparing Uly//es with Uly//es, | 

＋ This del in ue, es : if he had denied 
the reſemblance, it might have given ſuſpicion ; he 
therefore confeſſes it, and by confefling it perſuades 
uryclea that he is not the real Ulyſſes. 

} The reaſon why Ulyſſes turns towards the dark- 
nels is to avoid diſcovery, and that Euryclea might 
not examine him too curjoully : but this is not the 
whole deſign of Homer; the poet thus delcribes 
Ulyſſes to give probability to the future ſtory; for it 
is om this action alone that the fainting of Eu- 
clea, her laying her hand on the chin of Ces, his 
ſeiſure of her throat to hinder her from diſcovering 
him, eſcape the notice of Penelope; Ulyſ/es is leated 
out of the view, and withdrawn from obſervation. 

This. ſtory. concerning the wound of Ulyſſes, 
may, we fear, in ſome parts of it, ſeem ſomewhat 
tedious ; it may therefore be neceſſary to ſhew that 
it is introduced with judgment ; and though not 
entirely entertaining, yet artful. Ari//otle in the 
eighth chap. of his Poetics, ſpeaking of the unity of 
the action of the Odyſſey, mentions this wound of 
Ulyſſes. Hamer, ſays he, who excelled other poets 
in all reſpects, ſeems perfectly to have known this 
defect, (viz. that all the actions of an hero do not 
conſtitute the unity of the action, but only ſuch as 
are capable to be united with the fable) for in com- 
poling the Odyſſey, he has not mentioned all the ad- 
ventures of Ulyſſes for example, he has not joined 
the wound he received upon Parnaſſus with the ac- 
count of his feigned madneſs, when the Greeks aſſem- 
bled their army; for becauſe one of them happen- 
ed, it was neither neceſſary nor probable that the 


other ſhould.alſo happen; but he has iuſerted all 
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NOTES. 
that could have reſpect to one and the ſame action. 
We have in this account two remarkable events in 
the life of Ulyſſes, his feigned madneſs, and his 
wound received upon Parnaſſus: the poet mentions 
the wound, but is filent about his madneſs : he ſaw 
that the latter had no connection either in truth or 
8 with the ſubject of his poem, and there- 
ore he ſays not a word of it; he has acted other- 
wiſe with reſpeQ to the wound received upon P«s- 
naſſus: for although that wound was no more to the 
matter of his poem, than the madneſs, yet he ſpeaks 
of it, becauſe he found an opportunity of inferting it 
ſo naturally into his principal action, that it be- 
comes a neceſſary part of it, ſince it cauſes a re- 
membrance of his hero, that is, ſince it is the occa- 
fon of Euryclta's diſcovering ee, ſo that this 
hiſtory which is here related at length is no foreign 
epiſode, but a natural part of the ſubject, by bein 
thus artfully united to it. This fully teaches us o* 
what nature the different parts which a poet uſes to 
form one and the ſame action ought to be; namely, 
either neceſſary or probable conſequences of one 
another, as the remembrance of Uly/Jes was of this 
wound: every adventure then that has not this con- 
nection ought to be rejected as foreign, and as 
breaking the unity of the action: and therefore 
Homer took care not to interrupt the unity of the 
Oayſſey, by the epiſode of the feigned madneſs of 
Uly/es; for that incident could not be produced by 
any that were necellary or proper to the poem, nor 
produce any that had the leaſt relation to it. This 
remembrance, or diſcovery by the wound, is mention- 
ed in another place; ſee the twenty-firſt book of the 
Odyſſey. Arijtotle in his ſeventeenth chap. of the 
Poetics, prefers this remembrance to that t made- 
to Eumeus ; it is (obſerves that author) here managed 
with more addreſs and art; it is done without de- 
ſign, and feemsg conſequence of the ſtory ; there 


Uly/es himſelf diſcovers the wound: | here it ariſes 
from the ſubject, and a ſeries of incidents: there 
Ulyſſes has recourſe to it, and it cauſes no ſurprize, 
becauſe there is no great art in ſhewing a mark, 


4 


which: 
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This on Parnaſſus combating the boar, 
With glancing rage the tuſky ſavage tore. 
Attended by his brave maternal race, 

His grandſire ſent him to the ſylvan chace, 
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« And when with filial love the youth ſhall come 
« To view his mother's ſoil, my Detpbic dome 
« With gifts of price ſhall ſend him joyous home. 
Lur'd with the promis d boon, when youthful prime 
Ended in man, his mother'$ natal clime 
Ulyſſes fought ; with fond affection dear 
Amphithea's arms receiv'd the royal heir: 
Her ancient & lord an equal joy poſſeſt; 
Inſtant he bad prepare the Sandal feaſt: 
A ſteer to form the ſumptuous banquet bled; 
W hoſe ſtately growth five flow'ry 3 fed: 
His ſons divide, and roaſt with artful care 
The limbs; then all the taſteful viands ſhare. 
Nor ceas'd diſcourſe (the banquet of the ſoul) 
Till Phæbus wheeling to the weſtern goal 
Reſign'd the ſkies, and night involv'd the pole. 
Then drooping eyes the | 67 Toes, ſhade oppreſt, 
Sated they roſe, and all retir'd to reſt. 

Soon as the morn, new rob'd in purple light, 
Pierc'd with her golden ſhafts the rear of 25 15 


| 


Autolycus the bold: (a mighty name“ 
For ſpotleſs faith and deeds of martial fame: 
Hermes his patron-god thoſe gifts beſtow'd, t 
Whoſe ſhrine with weanling lambs he wont to 
His courſe to Ithaca this hero ſped, 

When the firſt product of Lacries bed 

Was new diſclos'd to birth; the banquet ends, 
When Euryciea from the queen deſcends, 

And to his fond embrace the babe commends. 
And name the bleſſing that your pray'rs have won. 
Then thus the hoary chief. My victor arms 

© Have aw'd the realms around with dire alarms: 
A ſure memorial of my dreaded fame 

„The boy ſhall bear; Hes be his name! 

which we are willing to have known. All remem- 
brances therefore which produce their effects by de- 
fipn have little ingenuity: whereas thoſe which are 
brought about by chance, ſurprize us, and are in- 
ſtances of the poets art and addrels, 

thus, © he ſurpaſſed all men in ſwearing and ſteal- 
ing: a terrible character! if it were to be under- 
ſtood according to the letter: it has been imagined, 
that Homer commends Autolycus for his addreſs in 
robbery, and making equivocal oaths ; ike the per- 


load.) 
| 
« Receive, ſhe cries, your royal daughter's ſon; 
NOTES 
* The words in this difficult paſſage literally run 
ſon who made a truce with his enemies for ſeveral 


days, and immediately went and ravaged their terri- | 


tories by night, and defended it, by telling them that 
the truce was not made for the night but the day: 
or like the perſon mentioned by Alhenæus, who ſtole 
a fiſh, and gave it to his neighbour, and being quel- 
tioned about it, ſwore, that he had it not himſelf, 
nor ſaw any other perſon ſteal it. But this 1s not 
the meaning of Homer, for be calls Autolycus a good 
man, and adds, that his addreſs and fidelity in keep- 
ing an oath, was the gift ofa God. The truth 1s, 
the former word does not here ſignify theft, nor the 
latter perjury: the former ſignifies a laudable ad- 
dreſs in concealing our own deſigns, and diſcovering 
thoſe of our enemies; it conſiſts in ſurpriſing them, 
when they leaſt expect us, in beating up their quar- 
ters, carrying of their convoys, their ker and 
in ſhort all manner of ſtratagems, authorized by the 


Jaws of war. Plats in his firſt book de Repub. makes 


it plain, that this. is the ſenſe of Homer: he there 
quotes this paſſage, and alerts that he is the beſt 


NOTES. 
guardian of an army, who knows how to ſteal the 
counſels and enterpriſes of the enemy: from this, it 
is there inferred, that juſtice is a kind of chicanery, 
by which we ſerve our friends, and bring detriment 


to our enemies; but this muſt. be underſtood with 


ſome reſtriction: it is lawful to deceive an enemy in 
war, but in common life criminal. 
therefore that Homer commends in Autolycus, are 
his dexterity in diſcovering, penetrating, and pre- 


venting the deſigns of his enemies, and the reli- 


| gious obſervance of his oaths, and not theſt and per- 


jury. 
The reaſon why Homer attributes theſe gifts to 
Mercury is, becauſe he was the preſident of ſecrecy, 
or of all ings that are acted with a deſire of con- 
cealment. e is alto the God of ſpeech, it therefore 
appertaĩ ned to that Deity to r 


ing. 


f We have here an ancient cuſtom obſerved by. 
the Greets, the child was placed by the father upon 
| grand... 
child was the moſt agreeable. preſent that a ſon could 
Thus the father of Phenix 
imprecated the furies, that: Phrenix-might never have 
It: 


the grandfather's knees, as-a token that. a 
make to his father. 


a ſon to place upon his grandfather's knees, 
has been already remarked that it was cuſtomary in 


Greece for the parents to name the child; here the 


| grandfather named Ce but this is done by per- 
miſſion of the parents, for Autolycus bids them give. 
the name. 3 


8 Aulolycus. 6 


The qualities" 


— 
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: | the verity of it, 
in particular of oaths, being the precedent of ſpeak 
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» Ulyſes, and his brave maternal race To the right ſhoulder joint the ſpear apply'd, 
The young Autolzer, aſſay the Chace. His further flank with ſtreaming purple dy d: 
Parnaſſus, thick perplex'd with horrid ſhades, | On earth heruſh'd with agonizing pain; 
With deep-mouth'd hounds the hunter- t: oop invades; | With joy, and vaſt ſurprize, th' applauding train | 
What time the ſun, from ocean's peaceful ſtream, View 'd his enoxmous bulk extended on the plain. 
Darts o'er the lawn his horizontal beam. With bandage firm Mes knee they-bound ; 
"The pack impatient ſnuff the tainted gale; "| I hen chaunting myſtic lays, the cloſing wound * 
'The thorny wilds the wood-men fierce afſail ; Of ſacred melody confeſs'd the force; 
And foremoſt of the train, his cornel ſpear The tides of life regain'd their azure courſe... 
Ulyes wav'd, to rouze the lavage war. Then back they led the youth with loud acclaim; 
Deep in the rough receſſes of the wood, * | Antolycus, enamour'd with his fame, | 
A lofty copſe, the growth of ages, ſtood : | Conhrm'd the cure: and from the Delphic dome 
Nor winter's boreal blaſt, nor thund'rous ſhow'r, I With added gifts return'd him glorious home. 
Nor ſolar ray, could pierce the ſhady bow'r, He fafeat [/haca with joy receiv'd, _ 
With wither'd foliage ſtrew'd, a heapy ſtore! R-lates:the chace, and early praiſe atchiev'd. 
The warm pavillion of a dreadful] boar. Deep o'er his knee inſram d, remain'd the ſcar: 
Rous'd by the hounds and hunters mingling cries, Which noted token ofthe woodland war 
The ſavage from his leafy ſounder flies: When Eurycſea found, th' ablution ceas'd ; 
With fiery glare his ſanguine. sye- balls ſhine, Down dropp'd the leg, from her flack hand releas'd 
And briſttes high impale his horrid chine. The mingled fluids from the vaſe redound ; 
Young Ithacus advanc'd, deties the foe, | The vale reclining floats the floor around! 
Poiſing his lifted lance in act to throw; Smiles dew'd with tears the pleaſing ftrife expreſt 
The ſavage renders vain the wound decreed, Of grief, and joy, alternate in her breaſt, | 
And ſprings impetuous with opponent Tpeed! Her fluttTing words in melting murmurs dy'd; + 
His tuſks oblique he aim'd'the knee to goar At length abrupt -— My fon! — my King! -— ſhe” 
Allope they glanc'd, the finewy fibres tore, cry'd. 
And bar d the bone: Mes undiſmay'd, His neck with fond embrace infolding faſt, 
Soon with redoubled force the wound repay'd; Full on the queen her raptur d eyes the calt, 
1 n E 5 2 : Ardent 
5 NOTES. 0 N O T E S. 
* This is a remarkable inſtance of the antiquity | charms of muſic have no power in ſome maladies 3 
_ of that idle ſuperſtition of curing wounds by incan- I every one knows what an effect the harp of David 
tation or charms: yet Hamer is no way blameable | had over the ſpirit of Saul; but we have either loſt, 
for mentioning it; he wrote according to the opi- | or not yet found out the art. A natural reaſon 
nion of the age, which whether true or falſe vindi- Þ may be afligned for it; for as the mulical notes 
cates him as a poet. Indeed almoſt all other poets | move the air, ſo the air moves the inward ſpirits, 
have ſpoken tote boldly than Hamer of the power | and the humours f the body, which are the Eat of 
of incantations. Pliny thought this point worthy ] diſeaſes; ſo that by this new motion they may be 
of a ſerious diſcuſſion. And Attalus affirms, that if | condenſed, rarified, diſſipated, or expelled, according 
a man chance to ſpy a ſcorpion, and pronounces the | as they are agitated or influenced by the concuſſion of 
word d, it will lie ſtill, and never ſhoot his fling. ] the muſical notes; but however this be, if other poets 
We think theſe grave authors outdo even the fictions I may fay that charms have power to ſtop rivers in 
of pocts; and we hardly believe that any of them I their courſes, Homer is not to be condemned for 
would have ventured to provoke a ſerpent truſting aſcribing the power of ſtopping blood to incanta- 
to the charm. But we are to undei{tand this Charm | tions. | 
not merely as a form of words, but as joined with + Tt may ſeem incredible that this dialogue be- 
muſical notes, and then it may appear more ratio- I tween 7 and Eumclea could be held in the pre- 
nal: for the cure of the Sciatica, T hegphraſtus com- ſence of Penelope, and ſhe not hear it: how is this to 


mends the Phrygiun muſic, and A. Cellius Apollonius 
in his book de MHirit, affirms from Theophraſtys, that 
muſic cures many diſeaſes both of mind and body. 
And the ſame author affirms, that many in his time, 
eſpecially the Thebans, uſed the pipe for the cure of 
ſeveral ſicknefſes. We will nos affirm that ſuch. 


be reconciled to probability ? We anſwer, the poet 
has atlmirably guarded againſt this objection; it is 
for this reaſon that he mentions the falling of 
Mess leg into the water, the found of the veſſel 
from that accident, the overturning of it, and the 
| effuſion of the water: all theſe different ſounds 


may 


* 


. 
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Ardent to ſpeak the monarch ſafe reſtor'd: 
But ſtudious to conceal her royal lord, 
Minerva fix'd her mind on views remote, 

And from the preſent bliſs abſtracts her thought. 
His hand to Euryclea's mouth apply'd, 
Art thou foredoom'd my peſt ? the hero cry'd: 
Thy milky founts my infant lips have drain'd: 
And have the fates thy babbling age ordain'd 
To violate the life thy youth ſuſtain'd? 
An exile have I told, with weeping eyes, 
Full twenty annual ſuns in diſtant ſkies: 
At length return'd, ſome God inſpires thy breaſt 
To know thy king, and here I ſtand conteſt. 
This heav'n-diſcover'd truth to thee confign'd, 
Reſerve, the treaſure of thy inmoſt mind : 
Elſe if the Gods my vengeful arm ſuſtain, 
And proſtrate to my ſword the ſuitor-train ; 
With their lewd mates, thy undiſtinguiſh'd age 
Shall bleed a victim to vindictive rage. 

Then thus rejoin'd the dame, devoid of fear: 
What words, my ſon, have paſs'd thy lips ſevere? 
Deep in my ſoul the truſt ſhall lodge ſecur'd, “ 
With ribs of ſteel, and marble heart immur'd. 
When heav'n, auſpicious to thy right avow'd, 
Shall proſtrate to thy ſword the fuitor-crowd; 


; 


| 


-Adjufting to his limbs the tatter'd veſt, 


'The deeds I'll blazon of the menial fair ; 
The lewd to death devote, the virtuous ſpare. 
Thy aid avails me not, the chief reply'd; 
My own experience ſhall their doom decide ; 

A witneſs-judge precludes a long appeal: 
Suffice it thee thy monarch to conceal. | 
He ſaid: obſequious with redoubled pace, 
She to the fount conveys th* exhauſted vaſe: 
The bath renew'd, ſhe ends the pleaſing toil 
With plenteous unction of ambroſial oil. + 


His former ſeat receiv'd the ſtranger gueſt ; * 
Whom thus with penſive air the queen addreſt. 

Tho' night, diſſolving grief in grateful eaſe, 
Your drooping eyes with ſoft oppreſſion ſeize ; 
Awhile, reluctant to her pleaſing force, 


| Suſpend the reſtful hour with ſweet diſcourſe. 


The day (n&er brighten'd with a beam of joy!) 
My menials, and domeſtic cares employ : 


| And, unattended by ſincere repoſe, 


The night aſſiſts my ever-wakeful woes: 
When nature's huſh'd beneath her brooding ſhade, 
My echoing grieſs the ſtarry vault invade. 
As when the months are clad in flow'ry green, 
Sad Philomel, in bow'ry ſhades unſeen, þ 
To 


N OT ES. 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed to drown the voice of Eury- 
clea, ſo as it might not be heard by Penelope; it is 
true, ſhe could not but obſerve this confuſion that 
happened while Euryclea waſhes ; but the age of 
Euryclea might naturally make her believe that all 
this happened by accident through her feebleneſs, 
and Penelope might be perſuaded that it was thus oc- 
caſioned, having no reaſon to ſuſpect the truth: be- 
* ſides, what is more frequent on the theatre than 
to ſpeak to the audience, while the perſons on the 
Rape are ſuppoſed not to hear? In reality, it is 
— that Uly//es and Euryclea were at a proper 
diſtance from Penelspe, probably out of decency 
while the feet were waſhing; for as ſoon as that 
office is over, Homer tells us that Ulyſjes drew nearer 
to the fire where Penelope ſat, that he might reſume 
the conference. 
- * Uly/es and every perſon that had relation to him 
were remarkable for their taciturnity : they had all 
rofited under ſo great a maſter of ſecrecy as Ulyſſes : 
it is practiſed by his wife, his ſon, and his nurſe; 
his very companions, who attended him in his 
voyages, poſſeſſed this virtue in ſo eminent a degree 
as to ſuffer themſelves to be daſhed in pieces by the 
Cyclops, rather than diſcover him to that giant. 
The moral that we are to gather from this fable 
No. 34. 


1 * 
1 


| ſhe might not diſcover the crime to, OR: but 


N O T E S. 
is, that the ſafety of princes counſels conſiſt in ſee 
crecy. 

+ We are not to imagine that this cuſtom of 
anointing the feet was an inſtance of luxury: it pre- 
vailed over the oriental world ſolely out of neceſſity, 
to avoid offenſiveneſs in thoſe hot regions. This 
cuſtom prevailed many ages after Homer, and we 
have an inſtance of it in the woman who waſhed the 
feet of our Lord and Saviour with tears, and anoint- 
ed them with oil. This place is a plain proof that 
oil was uſed after waſhing the feet, as well as after 
bathing. | 

his ſimile is not only introduced to expreſs 
the ſorrow of Penelope, but the nature of it: it is not 
ſo much intended to illuſtrate her grief, as her vari- 
ous agitations and different thoughts compared to the 
different accents in the pas any ſong of the night- 
ingale; for thus Hamer applies it. Homer is 
this ſtory very differently from later authors? he men- 
tions nothing of Progne, Tereus, or Pandion, unleſs 
that name be the ſame with Pandareus ; [tylus like- 
wiſe is by them called /7ys. The ſtory is thus, ac- 
cording to theſe writers: Philomela was the wife of 
Tereus king of Thrace, ſhe had a ſiſter named Pragne, 
whom Tereus raviſhed and cut her tongue out, that 
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To vernal airs attunes her varied ſtrains; 

And Itylus ſounds warbling o'er the plains: 
Young 1tylus, his parents darling joy! 

Whom chance miſ- led the mother to deſtroy : 
Now doom'd a wakeful bird to wail the beauteous 


So in E ſolitude forlorn, 

A fad variety of woes I mourn ! 

My mind reflective, ina thorny maze 

Devious, from care to care inceſſant ſtrays, 
Now, wav'ring doubt ſucceeds to long deſpair; . 
Shall I my virgin nuptial vow revere; 

And joining to my ſon's my menial train, 
Partake his councils, and aſſiſt his reign ? 

Or, ſince mature in manhood, he deplores 

His dome diſhonour'd, and exhauſted ſtores; 
Shall I, reluctant! to his will accord; 

And from the peers ſelect the nobleſt lord; 

So by my choice avow'd, at length decide 

Theſe waſteful love-debates, a mourning bride? 
A viſionary thought I'll now relate, 
Illuſtrate, if you know, the ſhadow'd fate. 

A team of twenty geeſe (a ſnow-whre train!) 
Fed near the limpid lake with golden grain, 
Amuſe my penſive heurs. The bird of ove 
Fierce from his mountain-eyrie downward drove : 


—_— * 


— — 


* 


— 


| Each fav'rite fowl he pounc'd with deathful ſway, 
And back triumphant wing'd his airy way. 
My pitying eyes effus'd a plenteous ſtream, | 
To view their death thus imag'd in a dream: 
With tender ſympathy to ſooth my ſoul, 
A troop of matrons, fancy-form'd, condole. 
But whilſt with grief and rage my boſom burn'd, 
Sudden the tyrant of the ſkies return d: 
Perch'd on the battlements he thus began, 
7 form an eagle, but in voice a man) 
queen! no vulgar viſion of the ſky 
I come, prophetic of approaching joy : 


4 View in this plumy form thy victor lord; 


The geeſe (a glutton race) by thee deplor'd, j 


Portend the ſuitors fated to my ſword, 
This ſaid, the pleaſing feather'd omen ceas'd, 


4 When from the downy bands of ſleep releas'd, 


| Faſt by the limpid lake my ſwan-like train 
I found, inſatiate of the golden grain. 
The viſion ſelf-explain'd (the chief replies) 
Sincere reveals the ſanction of the ſkies: 
Des ſpeaks his own return decreed ; 
And by his ſword the ſuitors ſure to bleed. 
Hard 1s the taſk, and rare, the queen rejoin'd, 
Impending deſtinies in dreams to find: 
Immur'd within the ſilent bow'r of „lep,“ 
Two portals firm the various phantoms keep: 


| NOT AES. 

Progne betrayed it by weaving the ſtory in a piece of 
embroidery ; upon this Philemela flew her own fon 
Itys or Itylus, and ſerved up his fleſh to the table of 
her huſband Tereus; which being made known to 
him, he purſues Philomela and Progne, who are 
feigned to be changed into birds for their ſwift flight 
into Athens, by which they eſcaped -the revenge of 
Tereus. Philomela is fabled to be turned into a 
nightingale, and Progne into a ſwallow; it bein 

obſerved by Pauſanias, that no ſwallow ever builds 
in Thrace, or nightingale is ever ſeen there, as hatin 

the country of Tereus. But Homer follows a dif- 
ferent hiſtory: Pandareus fon of Mereps had three 
daughters, Merops, Cleothera, and Aden: Pandareus 
married his eldeſt daughter Hedon to Zethus brother 
of Amphion, mentioned in the eleventh Odyſſey; ſhe 
had an only ſon named [tylus ; and being envious at 
the numerous family of her brother-in-law Amphian, 
ſhe reſolves to murder Amaleus the eldeſt of her 
nephews; her own ſon /ylus was brought up- with 
the children of Amphion, and lay in the ſame bed 
with this Amaleus. Aedon directs her ſon ſiylus to 
#dbſent himſelf one night from the bed, but he for- 
gets her orders ; at the time determined, ſhe con- 
veys; herſelf into the apartment, and murders her 


w—_— 


Of 
NOTE Ss. | 
own ſon [tylus, by miſtake, inſtead of her nephew 
Amaleus : upon this, almoſt in diſtraction, ſhe begs 
the Gods to remove her from the race of human- 
kind; they grant her prayer, and change her into a 
nightingale. , 
This ſeems to be a bold fition, and commenta- 
tors have laboured hard to ſhew the reaſon of it : 
ſome imagine, that by the horn is meant a tunic of 
the eye, which is called horny; and that the ivory 
aw; 2% the teeth ; and that by theſe alluſions the 
poet intended to expreſs that what we hear ſpoken 
may be falſe, but what we ſee mult infallibly be 
true: that 1s, according to this fable, the ivory gate 
emits falſhood, that of horn, truth. Others explain 
Homer by referring to the nature of horn and ivory, 
horn 3 to the ſight, and ivory impene- 
trable. e will give the reader another ſolution; 
by horn which is tranſparent, Hamer means the air, 
or heavens which are tranſſucent; by ivory, he de- 
notes the earth which is groſs and opake: thus the 
dreams which come from the earth, that is, through 
the gate of ivory, are falſe; thoſe from heaven, or 
the gate of horn, true. But it may be thought that 
there are no grounds, from the words of Homer, for 


| fuch an interpretation, Probably this fable is built 


5 


upon 
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Of iv'ry one; hence flit to mock the brain, 

Of winged lies alight fantaſtic train: 

The gate oppos'd pellucid valves adorn, 

And columns fair incas'd with poliſh'd horn: 
Where ingages of truth for paſſage wait, 

With viſions manifeſt of future fate. 

Not to this troop, I fear, that phantom ſoar'd, 
Which ſpoke Les to his realms reſtor'd ; 
Deluſive ſemblance But my remnant life 
Heav'n ſhall determine in a gameful ſtrife: 

With that fam'd bow Uly/es taught to bend, 

For me tne rival archers thall contend. 

As on the liſted field he us'd to place 

Six beams, oppos'd to fix in equal ſpace: 

Elanc*d a-far by this unerring art, 

Sure thro? ſix circlets flew the whizzing dart. 

So, when the ſun reſtores the purple day, 

Their ſtrength and ſkill the ſuitors ſhall aſſay : 

To him the ſpouſal honour is decreed, | 

Who thro' the rings direQts the feather'd reed. 
Torn from theſe walls ( where long the kinder pow'rs 
With pomp and joy have wing'd my youthful hours!) 
On this poor breaſt no dawn of. bliis ſhall beam; 


The pleaſure paſt ſupplies a copious theme 
For manyadreary thought, and manyadoleful dream! 


— —_— 


— 


Propoſe the ſportive lot, the chief replies, 


Nor dread to name yourſelf the bowyer's prize: 


UlyJes will ſurprize th' unfiniſh'd game 

Avow'd, and falſify the ſuitors' claim, 

To whom with grace ſerene the queen rejoin'd : 

In all thy ſpeech what pleaſing force J find! 

O' er my ſuſpended woe thy words prevail, 

J part reluctant from the pleaſing; tale. 

But heav'n that knows what all terreſtrials need, 

Repoſe to night, and toil to day decreed: 

Grateful viciſſitude! yet me withdrawn, 

Wakeful to weep and watch the tardy dawn 

Eſtabliſh'd uſe enjoins; to reſt and, jo 

Eſtrang'd ſince dear Ulyſſes ſail'd ts Trey! 

Mean-time inſtructed is the menial tribe 

Your couch to faſhion. as yourſelf preſcribe. - 
Thus affabl -, her bow'r the queen aſcends; 

The fov'reign ſtep a beauteous train attends : 

There imag'd to her foul Wes role ; | 5 

Down her pale cheek new. ſtreaming ſorrow flows: 

Till Yoft oblivious ſhade Minerva ſpread, ' 

And o'er her eyes ambroſial lumber ſhed. 


N OT ES. e 
upon a real foundation, and that there were places 


called the gates of falſhood and truth: Diadprus 


Siculus in his ſecond book deſcribing the ceremonies 
concerning the dead, mentions the gates of oblivion, 


of hatred and lamentation; and then adds, that there 


are other gates in the ſame place; namely, in 
Memphis in AÆgypt, that. are called the gates of veri- 
ty, near which there is a ſtatue of juſtice without an 
head; now Homer in the twenty-fourth Odyſſey 
places the region of dreams in the way to the in- 
fernal ſhades, and it is paſt diſpute that he borrows 
all theſe fables of SH, Caylus, (that is, of the gates 
of hatred, lamentation,) &c. from Agypt, and places 


F NOTE $. 

them in' hell, after Orpheus, who adopted all his 
ceremonies according tothe rites of burial obſerved at 
Memphis, as Diodorus fully proves: if therefore he 
borrows the fable of the gates of oblivion, &c. from 
egypt, why may he not the ſtory of the gates of 
falſhood and verity ? eſpecially ſince he takes his 
whole relation concering hell from the cuſt ms of 
the Ægyptians, and this region of dreams is placed by 
him in the paſſage to hell: it may therefore not be 
impoſſible but this ſtory of the gates of fleep, pro 
have a real foundation, and be built upon the cul- 
toms of the Agyptians. 
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The TWENTIETH BOOK of the ODYSSEY. 


ARG U M TN. 


While Ulyſſes lies in the veſtibule of the palace, he is witneſs to the diſorders of the women. Minerva com- 
forts him, and caſts him afleep. At his awaking he defires a favourable fign from Jupiter, which is grant- 
ed, The feaft of Apollo is celebrated by the perple, and the ſuitors banquet in the palace. Telemachus 
exerts his authority among ſt them, notwithſtanding which, Ulyſſes is inſulted by Cteſippus, and the re 
continue in their exceſſes. Strange prodigies are ſeen by Theoclymenus the augur, who explains them to the 


- deftruftion of the wooers. 


N ample hide divine Uly/es ſpread, 
And form'd of fleecy ſkins his humble bed: 
FROG remnants of the ſpoil the ſuitor-crowd 
n feſtival devour'd, and victims vow 'd. 
Then o'er the chief, Eurynome the chaſte 
With duteous care a downy carpet calt : 


— . 


With dire revenge his thoughful boſom glows, 
And ruminating wrath, he ſcorns repoſe. 

As thus pavilion'd in the porch he lay, 
Scenes of lewd loves his wakeful eyes ſurvey. 
Whilſt to nocturnal joys impure, repair 
With wanton glee, the proſtituted fair.* 


* 3 


NOTES. 

* Silence and a decent reſerve is the ornament 
of the fair ſex; levity and laughter betray them into 
an unguarded behaviour, and make them ſuſceptible 
of wanton impreſſions. The Athenians had a temple 
ſacre i to, love and Venus the whiſperer. Hnus was 
called the Whiſperer, becauſe they who had offered 
up their prayers applied their mouths to the ear of 
the ſtatue of that Goddeſs, and whiſpered their peti- 
tions; an intimation, that women ought to govern 
their tongue, and not let it trangreſs either by loud- 
neſs or loquacity. . But this no ways affeQs the 
ladies of Great Britain; they ſpeak fo well, they 
ſhould never be ſilent.— Les, Homer tells us, is 
a'moſt provoked to kill theſe females with his own 


» 


_— 


NOTE 8. | 
hands: this has been imagined a thought unworthy an 
hero. The like objection has been made againſt 
Eneas in Virgil. But the objection is probably 
with too great ſeverity, both againſt Hamer and Vir- 
gil: it is no diſgrace to the beſt or braveſt man, to 
be ſubject to ſuch paſſions as betray him into no un- 
worthy actions: a hero is not ſuppoſed to be inſen- 
{ible ; he diſtinguiſhes himſelf as ſuch, if he reſtrains 
them within the bounds of reaſon. Both Æneas 
and Uly/Jes are fired with a juſt indignation, and this 
is agreeable to human nature; but both of them 
proceed to no outrageous action, and this ſhews 
that their paſſions are governed by ſuperior reaſon. 
It may be further added, that the caſe is very dif. 
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His heart with rage this new diſhonour ſtung, 

War'ring his thoughts in dubious balance hung ; 

Or, inſtant ſhould he quench the guilty flame 

With their own blood, and intercept the ſhame; 

Or to their luſt indulge a laſt embrace, 

And let the peers conſummate the difgrace? 

Round his ſwol'n heart the murm'rous fury rolls; 

As o'er her young the mother-maſtiff growls,* 

And bays the ſtranger-groom : ſo wrath compreſt 

Recoiling, mutter'd thunder in his breaft. 

Poor ſuff ring heart! he cry'd, ſupport the pain + 

Of wounded honour, and thy rage reſtrain. 

Not fiercer woes thy fortitude could foil, 

When the brave partners of thy ten years toil 

Dire Palypheme devour'd: I then was freed 

By patient prudence, from the death decreed. 
Thus anchor'd ſafe on reaſon's peaceful coaſt, 

Tempeſts of wrath his ſoul no longer toſt; 

Reſtleſs his body rolls, to rage reſign'd: 

As one Who long with pale-ey'd famine pin d, t 

The ſav'ry cates on glowing embers caſt 

Inceſſant turns, impatient for repaſt: 


— 0 


] 


Uly/Jes fo, from ſide to fide devoly'd, - 
In ſelf- debate the ſuitors doom reſoly'd. 


When in the form of mortal nymph array'd, 


From heav'n deſcends the Fave-born martial maid ; 
And hov'ring o'er his head in view confeſs'd, 
'The Goddess thus her fav'rite care addreſs d. 

Oh thou, of mortals moſt inur'd to woes! 
Why roll thoſe eyes unfriended of repoſe ? 
Beneath thy palace-root forget thy care ; 

Bleſt in thy queen ! bleſt in thy blooming heir! 
Whom, to the Gods when ſuppliant fathers bow, 
They name the ſtandard of their deareſt vow. 

Juſt is thy kind reproach, (the chief rejoin'd) 
Deeds full of fate ditra my various mind, 

In contemplation rapt. This hoſtile crew 
What ſingle arm hath proweſs+0 ſubdue ? 


Or if by Yve 's, and thy auxiliar aid, 


They're doom'd to bleed; O ſay, celeſtial maid, 
Where ſhall Uly/es ſhun, or how ſuſtain, 
Nations embattted to revenge the ſlain ? 

Oh impotence of faith! Minerva cries, 
If man on frail unknowing man relies, 5 


Doubt 


—— — 


— 
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NOTES. 
ferent between Aueas and Ulyſſes. The perſons 
whom Ulyſſes intends to puniſh are his ſubjects and 
ſervants, and ſuch a puniſhment would be no more 
than an act of juſtice, as he is their maſter and king; 
and we find in the ſequel of the Odyey that he actual- 
ly inflits it. It ſhou'd therefore be thought an in- 
ſtance of Homer's judgment, in painting the diſ- 
orders of theſe ſervants in ſuch ſtrong colours, that 
we may acknowledge the juſtice, when he after- 
wards brings them to puniſhment. 

This in the original is a very bold expreſſion, 


but Homer, to ſoften it, inflances a compar ſon which | 


reconciles us to it. The ſimilitude itſelf is very ex- 


reſſive: as the maſtiff barks to guard her young, ſo 
ere the foul of Uly/Jes in defence of his ſon and 


wife, Penelope and Telemachcus. Great honour was 
paid to dogs by the ancients; they were kept as a 
piece of ſtate by princes and heroes; and therefore a 
compariſon drawn from them was held to be as 


noble as if it had been drawn from a lion, or any 


other beaſt. 


+ Theſe two verſes prove that Homer underſtood 


the ſoul to be uncompounded and diſtin& from the 
body. If the foul were a compounded ſubſtance, 
it were harmony (as ſome philoſophically aſſert) 
ſhe would never act diſcordantly from the parts which 


compoſe it; but we fee the contrary, we fee the ſoul 


guide and govern the parts of which ſhe herſelf is 
pretended to be compoſed; he reſiſts, threatens, and 


reſtrains our paſſions, our fears, avarice, and anger: 


No. 34. 


| 


: 
| 


NOTE S. 
in ſhort, the ſoul ſpeaks to the body as to a ſubſtance 
of a nature entirely different from it's own. Homer 
therefore evidently underſtood, that the foul ought to 
govern and direct the paſſions, and that it is of a 
nature more divine than harmony. | 

+ No paſſage in the whole Oay//zy has fallen under 
more ridicule than this compariſon. Fomer (ſays a 
ſevere critic) compares Nyſſes turning in his bed to a 
black pudding broiling on a gridiron ; whereas the 
fruth is, he compares that hero turning and toſfing in 
his bed; burning with impatience to ſatisfy himſelf 
with the blood of the ſuitors, to a man in ſharp hun- 
ger preparing the entrails of a victim over a great 
ire; and the agitation repreſents the agitation of 


Dales. The compariſon is borrowed from facrifices - 


which yielded blood and fat, and was therefore fo far 
from being deſpicable, that it was looked upon with 
veneration by antiquity. _ | 
$ There is excellent reaſoning in this :. ifa friend 
whom we know to be wife and powerful, adviſes us, 
we are ready to follow his inſtructions ; the Divine 
eing gives us his council, and we refuſe it. The 
protection of a prince or potentate gives us full tran- 
quillity, and baniſhes from us all uneaſy apprehen- 
tion. We have an ail-powertul Being for our pro- 
tector, and for our father ; and yet the knowledge of 
it is not ſuſficient to drive away our fears, inquie- 
tudes, and diſcontents. The poet almoſt in every 


book mentions the deſtruction of the ſuitors by the 


ſingle hand of Les, to reconcile us to it by degrees, 
7 E that 
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Doubt you the Gods? Lo Pallas ſelf deſcends, 

Inſpires thy counſels, and thy toils attends. 

In me afhanc'd, fortify thy breaſt, 

Tho' mvriads agg * thy rightful claim conteſt; 

My lure divinity ſhall bear the ſhield, 

And edge thy ſword to reap the glorious field. 

Now, pay the debt to craving nature due, 

Her faded pow'rs with balmy reſt renew. 

She ceas' d: ambroſial flumbers ſeal his eyes; 
His care diſſolves in viſionary joys : | 

The Goddeſs pleas'd, regains her natal ſkies. 

No fo the queen; the downy bands of ſleep 

By grief relax'd, the wak'd again to weep : 

A gloomy pauſe enſu'd of dumb deſpair ; f 

Then thus her fate invok'd, with fervent pray'r. 
Diana fpeed thy deathful ebon dart,“ 

And cure the pangs of this convulſive heart. 

Snatch me, ye whirlwinds! far from human race, . 

Toft through the void illimitable ſpace : 


— — — 


NOTE 8. 

that we may not be ſhocked at the great cataſtrophe 
ot the pocm as incredible: it is particularly judici- 
ous to inſiſt upon it in this place in a manner ſo 
ſolemn, to prepare us for the approaching event. 
If the deſtruction of the ſuitors ſhould ap 
manly improbable by being aſcribed ſolely to Ulyſſes, 
it is at leaſt reconcilable to divine probability, and 
becomes credible through the intervention of a God- 
deſs. ; 

* We doubt not but the reader will be pleaſed 
with the beauty of this ſoliloquy. There is an aſ- 
ſemblage of tender images and moving complaints, 
and yet they are ſuch as betray no meanneſs of ſpirit : 
the lamentation of Penelope is the lamentation of a 

ueen and heroine; ſhe mourns, but it is with dignity. 

he poet makes a good uſe of her forrows, and they 
excellently fuſtain , a character of perſevering to 
elude the addiefles of the ſuitors, when ſhe wiſhes 
even to die rather than to yield to them. 

+ Some ſuppoſe, the ancients were perfuaded that 
Tome perſons were carried away by ſtorms and whirl- 
winds. But we would rather imagine ſuch expreſ- 
fions to be entirely figurative and poetial ; it is pro- 
bable that what gave occaſion to theſe fictions might 
be no more than the ſudden deaths of ſome perſons, 
and their diſappearance was afcribed, in the language 
of poetry, to ſtorms and whirlwinds. The Orientals 
delighted in ſuch bold figures. Je xxvii. 21, The 
eaſt wind carrieth him away, and as a ſtarm hurrieth 
bim out of his place. And Tſatah xli. 16, The wind 
2 carry them away, and the whirkwind ſhall ſcatter 
them. | 


6 


ear hu- 


Or if diſmounted from the rapid cloud, 

Me with his whelming wave let Ocean ſhrowd ! 

S0, Pandarus, thy hopes, three orphans fair 

Were doom'd to wander through the devious air ; 

Fhyſelf untimely and thy Safer dy'd, 

But four celeſtials both your cares ſupply'd. 

Venus in tender delicacy rears þ 

With honey, milk, and wine, their infant years: 

Imperial Juno to their youth aſſign'd 5 

A form majeſtic, and ſagacious mind: 

With ſhapely growth Diana grac'd their bloom; 

And Pallas taught the texture of .the loom, 

But whilit to learn their lots in nuptial love, 

Bright Cytherea ſought the bow'r of ye, 

(The God ſupreme, to whole eternal exe 

The regiſters of fate expanded lie) 

Wing'd <> U ſnatch'd th' unguarded charge 
away, 6 

And to the 7 5 bore a grateful prey. | 

Be 
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4 Venus is ſaid to feed theſe infants with wine, 
milk, and honey; that is, ſhe nurſed them in their 
infancy, with plenty and abudance. For this is 
the import of the expreſſion; a land flowing with 
milk and honey means a land of the greateſt fertility, 
as is evident from the writings of Moſes. 

It may ſeem that Homer aſcribes improper gifts 
to this Goddeſs ; wiſdom is the portion of Minerva, 
beauty of Venus, why then are they here aſcribed to 
June? This ſeems an inſolvable difficulty. But it 
may be explained, by remarking, that the beauty of 
BRO 1s different from that of perſons of an in- 
erior ſtation ; their beauty conſiſts in a majeſty that 
is every way great and noble, and ſtrikes with awe, 
very different from the little affectations and formal 
ſoftneſſes of inferior beauty; the former kind is the 
gift of Venus to the lower part of the fair ſex, the lat- 


ter is beſtowed on princeſſes and queens, by Juno the 
regent of the ſkies. | 

e! 

ome 


I It is not evident what is meant by theſe 
ceſſes being carried away by the Harpres. 

think that they wandered from their own country, 
and fell into the power of cruel governeſſes, whoſe 
ſeverities the poet aſcribes to the Furies. Others 
imagine, that theſe two princeſſes having ſeen the 
unhappy fate of their ſiſter Aedon, (Who was married 
to Zethus, and ſlew her own ſon) feared a like cala- 
mity; and dreading marriage, retired to ſome diſ- 
tant ſolitude, where never being heard of, it gave 
room for the fiction. It muſt be allowed that the 


thought excellently agrees with the wiſhes of Pene- 
lope: thele princeſſes were taken away at the point 
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Be ſuch my lot! or thou Diana ſpeed 
Thy ſhaft, and ſend me joyful to the dead ; 
To ſeek my lord among the warrior-train, 
Era ſecond vows my bridal faith-profane. 
When woes the waking ſenſe alone aſſuil, 
Whilſt night extends her ſoft oblivious veil, 
Of other wretches care the torture ends: 
No truce the warfare of my heart ſuſpends ! 
The night renews the day- diſtracting theme, 
And airy terrors ſable ev ry dream. 
The laſt atone a kind illuſion wrought, 
And to my bed my lov'd es brought, 
In manly bloom; and each majeſtic grace 
As when from Trey he left my fond embrace; “ 
Such raptures in my beating boſom rife, 
deem it ſure a viſion of the ſkies. 

Thus, whilſt Aurora mounts her purple throne, 
In audible laments ſhe breathes her moan ; - 


lh 


| 


ö 


The ſounds aſſault Uh//es' wakeful ear; 
Misjudging of the cauſe, a ſudden fear 
Of his arrival known, the chief alarms; 
He thinks the queen is ruſhing to his arms. 
Up ſpringing from his couch, with active haſte 
The fleece and carpet in the dome he plac'd; 
(The hide, without, imbib'd the morning air) 
And thus the Gods invok'd, with ardent pray'r. 
Jade, and ethereal thrones! with heav'n to friend! 
If the long ſeries of my woes ſhall end; 
Of human race now riſing from repoſe, 
Let one a bliſsful omen here diſcloſe; $ 
And to confirm my faith, propitious Fove / 
Vouchſafe the ſanction of a ſign above. 
Whillt lowly thus the chief adoring bows, 
The pitying God his guardian aid avowss. 
Loud from a faphire ſky his thunder ſounds: || 
Wich ſpringing hope the hero's heart-rebounds. 
Soon” 


NOT E S. 

of their marriage; Penelope believes herſelf to be in 
the ſame condition, and wiſhes to be loſt rather than 
ſubmit to ſecond nuptials. This ſpeech has a fur- 
ther effect; we find Pene ate reduced to the utmoſt 
exigency, ſhe has no farther ſubterfuge; the poet 
therefore judiciouſly paints this exrgency in the 
ſtrongeſt colours, to ſhew the neceſſity ot unravel- 
ling the intrigue of the poem in the concluſion of the 
Odyfey. | | 

* "This little circumſtance is not without a good 
effect: it ſhews that the whole ſoul of Penelope was 
poſſeſſed with the image of Let. Homer adds, ſuch 
as he was when he ſailed ts I roy ; which is inſerted 
to take off our wonder, that ſhe ſhould not diſcover 
him; this Ulyſſes in diſguiſe is not like the Ces 
ſhe formerly knew, and now delineates in her ima- 
gination. 

+ This is the morning of the fortieth day; for 
part of the eighteenth book, and the whole nine- 
teenth, and ſo far of the tweentieth book, contain 
no mere than the evening of the thirty-ninth day. 

} It may be aſked, why ſhould Ces imagme 
that Penelope knew him to be Mes, after a ſpeech 
that expreſſed ſo much concern for his abſence ? 
We * Ulyſſes having only heard the voice, not 
diſtinguiſhed the words of her lamentation, miſtakes 
the tears of Penelope for tears of joy ; he ſuſpects 
that the diſcovery is made by Euryclea or Telemachus ; 
that they have told her the truth to give her com- 
fort; and fears leſt in the tranſport of her joy ſhe 
ſhould a& ſomething that would betray him to the 
ſuitors, and prevent his deſigns: he therefore im- 
mediately withdraws, and makes a prayer to heaven 


N O T ES. 
for a ſign to re- aſſure his hopes, that he may proceed 
with confidence to th. ir deſtructton. 
$ The reader will fully underſtand the import of 
this prayer, from the nature of the omens, and the 
notions of them among the ancients: /f, ſays Ves, 
my prayer is heard, let there be a voice from within the 
palace to certify me of it; ard immediately a voice is 
heard, O Jupiter, may this day be the laſt to the ſui- 
tors! Such ſpeeches as fell accidentally from any 
perſon were held ommous, and one of the ancient 
ways of drvination; Hes underſtands it as ſuch, and 
accepts the omen. It was in uſe among the Ro- 
mans, as appears from Tully on divination, when P. 
Emilius was going to war with Perſeus king of the 
Macedonians, he found” his little daughter in tears: 
O father, ſays ſhe, Perſeus is dead! meaning her little 
dog named Perfeus ; Amilius immediately replied, O 
daughter, I embrace the omen, applying it to Perſeus 
king of the Macedonians; who was afterwards con- 
quered by him, and dred a _— in Rome. The 
ſame practice was uſed by the Hebrews, it was call&l 
Bath Kol, this is an inſtance of it: two Rabbies de- 
firing to ſee Samuel a Babyloniſh doctor, let us fallato, 
ſaid they, the hearing of Bath Kol; travelling there- 
fore near a ſchool, they heard a boy reading theſe 
words out of Samuel xxv. 1, And Samuel died. They 
obſerved it, and found that their friend was dead. 
The Sortes Virgilianæ atterwards were much of this 
kind. 
|| It was this circumſtance, of thunder burſting 
from a ſerene ſty, that made it ominous: it was 
noted as ſuch amongſt the Romans in the books of 
the augurs. The f/foics drew an argument from 
| thunder 
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Soon, with conſummate joy to crown his prayer, 
An omen'd voice invades his raviſh'd ear. | 
Beneath a pile that cloſe the-dome adjoin'd; | 
Tw:ive female ſlaves the gift of Ceres grind ,* 
Taſk'd for the royal board to bolt the bran 
From the pure flour (the growth and | 
man) 

Diſchuwging tothe day the labour due, 
Now carly to repoſe the reſt withdrew ; 
One maid, unequal to the taſk aflign'd, 
Still turn'd the toilſome mill with anxious mind; 
And thus in bitterneſs of ſoul divin'd. 

Father of Gods and men! whoſe thunders roll 
O'er the cerulean vault, and thakethe pole; 
Whoe'er from heav'n has gain'd this rare oſtent, 
(Ot granted vows a certain ſignal ſent) l 
In this bleſt moment of accepted pray'r - 

Piteous, regard a wretch conſum'd with care! 
Inſtant, O Fave! confound tive ſuitor train, | 
For whom o'er-toil'd I grind the golden grain: 
Far from this dome the , Foo devourers caſt, 

And be this feſtival decreed their laſt ! 

Big with their doom denounc'd in earth and ſky, 
Uly//es* heart dilates with facred joy. 

Mean-time the menial train with unctuous wood 
Heap'd high the genial hearth, Yulcanian food: 
When, early dreſs d, advanc'd the royal heir; | 
With manly graſp he wav'd a martial ſpear. 
A radiant ſabre grac'd his purple zone, 

And on his foot the golden ſandal ſhone. 
His ſteps impetuous to the portal preſo'd; 
And Euryclea thus he there addreſs'd. 
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Say thou, to whom my -youth it's nurture 
owes, 
Was care for due refection, and repoſe, 


I Beſtow'd the ſtranger gueſt? Or waits he griev'd, 


His age not honour d, nor his wants reliey'd ? 
Promiſcuous grace on all the queen confers ; + 
(In woes bewilder'd, oft the wiſeſt errs.) 
The wordy vagrant to the dole aſpires, 
And modeſt worth with noble ſcorn retires. 
She thus: O ceaſe that ever-honour'd name 
To blemiſh now; it ill deſerves your blame: 
A bowl of gen'rous wine ſuffic'd, the gueſt; 
In vain the queen the night-reſection prell; 
Nor would he court repoſe in downy ſtate, - 
Unbleſs'd, abandon'd to the rage of fate! 
A hide beneath the portico was ſpread, 
And fleecy ſkins compos'd an humble bed: 
A dowry way 2 caſt with duteous care, 
Secur'd him from the keen nocturnal air. 
His cornel javelin pois'd, with regal port, 
To the ſage Creeks conven'd in Themis' court, 


4 
Forth-ifſuing from the dome the prince repair'd |; 
'T wo dogs of chace, a lion-hearted guard, 
Behind him ſow'rly ſtalk' d. Without delay 
The dame divides the labour of the day; 
Thus urging to the toil the menial train. 
What marks of luxury the marble ſtain! 
It's wonted luſtre let the floor regain; « 
The ſeats with purple cloathe in order due; 
And let th' abſterſive ſponge the board renew: $ 
et ſome refreſh the vaſe's ſullied mould; 
Some bid the goblets boaſt their native gold: 


Some 


NOTES. 

thunder from a ſerene air againſt the doctrines of 4 
Epicurus,' who taught that the Gods had no regard of 
human affairs; for they concluded ſuch thunder to 
be præter- natural, and an argument of a divine Pro- 
vidence. £4 

* This little particularity ſhews us the great pro. 
fuſion of the ſuitors, who employed twelve mills to 
find them bread. There is a particular energy in 
the original; it denotes the great labour and aſſidui- 
ty of theſe people in preparing the bread, and con- 
ſequently the great wafte of the ſuitors. It like- 
wiſe preſerves a piece of antiquity, that kings for- 
merly had mills tri the'r, palaces to provide for their 
families, and that theſe mills were attended by wo- | 
men; we ſuppoſe becauſe preparing bread was an 
houſhold care, and therefore fell to the lot of female 
ſervants. | 

+ This ſpeech of  T#lemachus may ſeem to be 
wanting in Alial reſpect, as it appears to condemn - 


NOT | 

the conduct of his mother: but the contrary is to 
be gathered from it. His blame is really a com- 
mendation ; it ſhews that her affection was-fo great 
tor ies, that the received every vagrant honour- 
ably, who deceived her with falſe news about him; 
and that other perſons who brought no tidings of 
him, though men of great worth, were leſs accep- 
table. 

} It was cuſtomary for kings and magiſtrates to 
go early every morning into the public aſſemblies, to 
diſtribute juſtice, and- take care of the public affairs: 
but this aſſembly contributing nothing to the action 
of the Ody/ſey, the poet paſſes it over in a curſory 
manner, without any enlargement. 

$ The table was not anciently covered with linen, 
but carefully cleaned with wet ſponges. They made 
uſe of no napkins to wipe their hands, but the ſoft 
and fine part of the bread, which they afterwards 
threw to the dogs. WEED» 
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Some to the ſpring, wirr each a jar, repair, 
And copious 2 ure for bathing bear: 
Diſpatch'!' for: ſoon the ſuitors will aſſay 
The lunar'feaft-rites, to the God of day.“ | 
She faid; with duteous haſte a bevy faite 
Of twenty virgins to the ſpring repair: | 
With varied toils the reſt adorn the dome. 
Magnificent, and blithe, the ſuitors come, 
Some wield the ſounding ax; the dodder'd oaks 
Divide, obedient to the forceful ſtrokes. | | 
Soon from the fount; with each a brimming urn, 1 
(Eumgus in their train) the maids return. 
Three porkers for the feaſt, all brawny chin'd, 
He brought; the choĩceſt of the tulky kind: 
In lodgments firſt ſecure his care he view'd, 
Then to the king this friendly [fn renew'd: _ 
Now fay ſincere, my gueſt! the ſuitor-train ; 


Still treat thy worth with lordly dull diſdain ; 
Or ſpeaks their deed a bounteous mind humane? 
Some pitying God (Let fad*reply'd) * 
With vollieq vengeance blaſt their tow'ring pride! 
No conſcious; bluth, no ſenſe of right reſtrains 
The tides of luſt that ſwell their boiling 'veins; ' 
From vice to vice their appetites are toſt, 
All cheaply ſated at another's coſt ! | 321 
While thus the chief his woes indignant told, 
Melanthius, maſter of the bearded fold, q, 
The goodlieſt goats of all the rayal herd 
Spontaneous to the ſuitors” feaſt preferr d? 
wo grooms aſſiſtant bore the victims bound; 
With quav'ring cries the vaulted roofs reſound: 


ns - * 


And to the chief auſtete, aloud began 
The wretch er to the race of man. 

Here, vagrant, (till ! offenſive to my lords! 
Blows have mote energy than airy words; 
Theſe arguments I'll uſe: nor conſcious ſhame, 
Nor threats, thy bold intruſion will reclaim. 

On this high feaſt the meaneſt vulgar boaſt 
A plenteous board! hence! ſeek another hoſt! 
ejoinder to the churl the king diſdain'd, 


But ſhook his head, and riſing wrath reſtrain'd. 


From Cezphalenta crofs the ſurgy main 


'*Þ Philetius late arriv'd, a faithful ſwain. 
A ſteer ungrateful to the bull's embrace, 
And goats he brought, the pride of all their race; 


{ Imported'in a ſhallop not his own: + 


IIbe dome re- echo d to their mipgled moan. 


Strait to the guardian of the briſtly kind 
He thus began, benevolent of mind. 
What gueſt is he, of ſuch majeſtic air? 
His lineage and paternal clime declare: 
Dim thro' th' ecliple of fate, the rays divine 
Of for reign ſtate with faded ſplendor ſhine. 
If be by the Gods are plung'd in woe, 5 
To what abyſs are we foredoom'd to go! 
Then affable he thus the chief addreſs d, 
Whilſt with pathetic warmth his hand he preſs'd. 
Stranger! may fate a milder aſpect ſhew, 
And ſpin thy future with a whiter clue! 
O Fove! for ever deaf to human cries; 5 


The fyrant, not the father of the ſkies ! 
| Unpiteous 


tp = NOTE 8. Ae 
This was the laſt day of one month, and the 
firſt of the following: the Greet months were lunar, 
the firſt day of every month was a day of great ſo- 
lemnity, and it was conſecrated to Apollo, the author 
and fountain of light. | LIT TICS 
+ To underſtand this paſſage, it is neceſſary to re- 
member that Melanthius and Philetius fed their flocks 
and herds in Cephalenza, an adjacent iſland, under 


the dominion of Uly/es ; but ry in different parts 


of it, they are brought over in ſeparate veſſels, by 


different ferry men # ps $74. 

This is the reaſoning of Phi/ztws; kings are in 
a peculiar manner the care of the Gods; and if the 
Gods exempt not kings from calamities, how can 
inferior perſons expect to be exempted, or complain 
in the day of adverſity? N 8 7 
s Theſe words are to be aſcribed to the exceſs of 
ſorrow Which Philetius feels for the N of 
Me for they certainly tranſgreſs the bounds gf 
reaſon. But if we conſider the ſtate of theology in 
Homer's time, the ſentence will appear leſs offenſive; 


No. 35. 


——— 


| an 
„How can Jupiter (ſays Philætius) who is our fa- 

ther, throw his children into ſuch an abyſs of miſery? 
| Thou, oh Fove, haſt made us, yet haſt no compal- 
ſion when we ſuffer.” It is no eaſy matter to an- 
ſwer this argument from the heathen theology, and 

no wonder therefore if it confounds the reaſon of 
Philztius ; but we who have certain hopes of a fu- 
ture ſtate, can readily ſolve the difficulty: that ſtate 
will be a time of retribution, and will amply recom- 
penſe the good man for all his calamities. It may 
de obſerved in general, that this introduction of 
Philetius and his ſpeech, ſo warm in the cauſe of 
Uly/Jes, is inſerted here with admirable judgment ; 
the poet intends to make uſe of his aſſiſtance in the 
deſtruction of the fuitors ; he therefore brings him 
in giving Ulyſſes full aſſurance of his fidelity; ſo that 
when that hero reveals himſeif to him, he does not 
depart from his cautious character, being before cer- 
tified of his honefty; Philætius is not to be looked 
upon as à common: ſervant, but as an officer of ſtate 


1 
o 


and ——_ and ' whatever has been ſaid-in theſe 
| 7 annotations 
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THP WORK S or 


H M E R ComrLers. 


Unpiteous of the race thy will begann, 
The fool of fate, thy manufacture, man, 

With penury, contempt, repulſe, and care, 

The galling load of life is doom d to bear. 

Uly/ſes from his ſtate a wand'rer ſtill, 

Upbraids thy pow'r, thy wiſdom, or thy will: 

O monarch ever dear! O man of woe! 

Freſh flow my tears, and ſhall for ever flow ! | 
Like thee, poor ſtranger gueſt, deny'd his home ! 
Like thee, in rags obſcene decreed to roam! 
Or haply periſh'd on ſome diſtant coaſt, 
In Stygian gloom he glides a penſive gboſt! 
O, grateful for the good his bounty gaye, 

I'll grieve, till forrow fink me to the grave! 
His kind protecting hand my youth preferr'd, 
The regent of his Cephalenian herd: 

With vaſt increaſe beneath my care it ſpreads, 
A ſtately breed! and blackens far the meads. 
Conſtrain'd, the choiceſt beeves I thence import, 
To cram theſe cormorants that croud his court : 
Who in partition ſeek his realm to ſhare; 

Nor human right, nor wrath divine revere. 
Since here reſolv'd oppreſſive theſe reſide, 
Contending doubts my anxious heart divide: 
Now to ſome foreign clime inclin'd to fly, 


And with the royal herd protection buy : 


REES SO — ——————— 


— — — 
O e ſupreme, the raptur'd fwain replies, 
With deeds conſummate ſoon the promis'd joys! | 
Theſe aged nerves, with. new-born vigor ſtrung, 
In that bleſt cauſe ſhould emulate the young — 
Aſſents Fumgus to the pray'r addreſt; | 
And equal ardors fire his loyal. breaſt. 
Mean-time the ſuitors urge the prince's fate, 
And deathful arts employ the dire debate: 
When in his airy tour, the bird of Fove 
Truſs'd with his ſinewy pounce a trembling dove; 
Siniſter to, their, hope! I his omen e&y'd 
has way who thus preſaging cry d.“ 


5 he Gods from force and fraud the prince defend ; 


O peers ! the ſanguinary ſcheme ſuſpend :, 


Your future thought let ſable fate employ ; 
And give the preſent hour. to genial joy. 

From council ſtrait th” aſſenting peerage ceas'd 
And in the dome prepar d the genial feaſt, 
Diſ-rob'd, their veſts apart in order lay, 

Then all with ſpeed ſuccinct the victims flay : 
With ſheep and ſhaggy goats the porkers bled, 


, 


And the proud ſteer was on the marble ſpread, 


With. fire prepar'd they deal the morſels round, 

Wine i the brimming goblets crown'd, 
By ſage Eumæus borne :, the purple tide | 

Melanthius from an ample jar ſupply d: 


Then, happier thoughts return the nodding ſcale, * 


Light mounts deſpair, alternate hopes prevail: 
In op'ning proſpects of ideal joy, 
M Ling returns; the proud uſurpers die. 

To whom the chief: In thy capacious mind 
Since daring zeal with cool debate is join'd ; 
Attend a deed already ripe in fate: 

Atteſt, oh eve! the truth I now relate! 

This ſacred truth atteſt each genial pow'r, | 

Who bleſs the board, and guard this friendly bow'r! 

Before thou quit the dome (nor long delay) 

Thy with produc'd in act, with pleas'd ſurvey, 

Thy wond'ring eyes ſhall view: his rightful}. 
reign | | | 

By arms avow'd Uly/Jes ſhall regain, . 

And to the ſhades devote the ſultor-train. 


— 


—_— ud 6 


High caniſters of bread Philætius plac'd; 
And eager all devour, the rich repaſt. . 
Diſpos'd apart, Ulyſ/es ſhares the treat! 

A trivet-table, and 1gnobler ſeat, , 

The prince appoints ; but to his fire aſſigns 
The taſteful inwards, and nectareous wines. 
Partake my gueſt, he cry'd, without controul 


| þ The ſocial, feaſt, and drain the cheering bowl: 


Dread not the railer's laugh, nor ruffian's rage; 
No vulgar roof protects thy honour'@ age + 
This dome a refuge to thy wrongs ſhall be, 
From my great ſire too ſoon devolv'd to me! 
Vour violence and ſcorn, ye ſuitors ceaſe, 

Leſt arms avenge the violated peace. 1 

| Aw'd by the prince, ſo haughty, brave, and young, 
Rage gnaw'd the lip, amazement chain'd the tongue. 


3 Be 


N O T ES. 1 
annotations concerning Eumæus may be applied to 
Philetius ; Ulyſſes- promiſes to marry him into his 
own family in the ſequel of the Oayſſey, conſequently 
he is a perſonage worthy to be an actor in epic 
poetry. hin] * 

It may be aſked why Amphinamus gives this 
interpretation to the prodigy and why might not 
the eagle denote the ſuitors, and the pigeon Telema- 
chus? No doubt but ſuch an interpretation, would 
have been ſpecious, but contrary, to the rules of au- 


"0.7 3 N. 
gury. The eagle is the king of birds, and muſt 
therefore of neceſſity denote the chief perſonage, and 
conſequently could only be applied to Uly/es, or Te- 
lemachus, _ Amphinamys thus interprets it, and the 
ſuitors acquieſce in his interpretation. | 
This circumſtance is not inſerted unneceſſarily ; 
the table is ſuitable to the, diſguiſe of Les, and it 
might haye created a jealouſy in the ſuitors if Telma - 
chus had uſed him With greater diſtinction. 
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Be patient, peers! at length Antinous cries ; 
The threats of vain imperious youth deſpiſe : 
Would Feve permit the meditated blow, 
That itream of eloquence ſhould ceaſe to flow. 
Without reply vouchfaf'd, Antinous ceas'd : 
Meau-while the pomp of feſtival increas'd : 
15 heralds rank d, in ma- ſhall d order move 
he city-tribes, to pleas d Apollo's patch 
Beneath the verdure ot which awful ſhade, 
The lunac hecatomb they grateful laid ; 
Part ok the ſacred fcaſt, aud ritual honours paid. 
But the rich banquet in the dome prepar'd, 
(An humble ſide- board ſet Ces thar'd. 
Obſervant of the prince's high beheſt, 
His menial train attend the ſtranger gueſt ; 
Whom Pallas with unpard'ning fury fir'd, 
By lordly pride and keen reproach inſpir'd. 
A Samian peer, more ſtudious than the reſt 


un; 
And urg'd, for title to a conſort queen, 
Unnumber'd acres arable and green ; 
(Ctefeppus nam'd) this lord Ulyſſes ey'd, 

And thus burſt out, impoſthumate with pride. 
1 he ſentence I propoſe, ye peers, attend: 
Since due regard muſt wait the prince's friend, 

Let each a token of eſteem beſtowW :- 

"This gift acquits the dear reſpect I owe ; ' * 

With which he nobly may diſcharge his ſeat, 

And pay the menials for the maſter's treat. | 
He ſaid ; and of the ſteer before him plac'd, 

That finewy fragment at Uly/ſes caſt, 

Where to the paſtern-bone by nerves combin'd, 

The well-horn'd foot indiſſolubly join'd ; ; 

Which whizzing high, the wall unſeemly ſign'd. 


On me let all your lifted ſwords deſcend, 


Aſſent yourſelf, and 
Whilſt hope prevail'd to ſee your fire reſtor'd, 


The chief indignant grins a ghaſtly ſmile ;* 
Revenge and ſcorn within his boſom boil : 
When thus the prince with pions rage inflam'd: 
Had not th' inglorious wound thy malice aim'd 


. FalPn guiltleſs of the mark, my certain ſpear 


Had made thee buy the brutai triumph dear : 
Nor ſhould thy fire a queen his daughter boaſt, 
The ſuitor now had vaniſh'd in a ghoſt : 
No more, ye lewd eompeers, with lawleſs pow'r 
Invade my dome, my herds and flocks devour : 
For genuine worth, of age mature to know, 
My grape ſhall redden, and my harveſt grow. 
Or it each other's wrongs ye ſtill ſupport, 
With rapes and riot to prophane my court; 
What ſingle arm with numbers can contend ? 
And with my life ſuch vile diſhonours end. | < 
A long ceſſation of diſcourſe enſu'd, 
By gentler Agelaus thus renew'd. | | 
A juſt reproof, ye peers? your rage reſtrai 
From the protected gueſt, and menial train: 
And prince! to ſtop the ſource of future ill, 
in the royal will. 


Of right the queen refus'd a ſecond lord. 
But who fo vain of faith, ſo blind to fate, 
To think he ſtill ſurvives to claim the ſtate ? 
Now preſs the ſovereign dame with warm deſire 
To wed, as wealth or worth her choice inſpire: 
The lord ſelected to the nuptial joys, 
Far hence will lead the long-contended prize: 
Whillt in paternal pomp, with plenty bleſt, 
You reign, of this imperial dome poſſeſt. 

Sage and ſerene Telemachus replies; + 
By him at whoſe beheſt the thunder flies! 

| And 


NOTES. 

* Some tell us that there is an herb frequent in 
the iſland of Sardinia, which by taſting diſtorts the 
muſcles, that a man ſeems to laugh while he 1s un- / 
der a painful agony ; and from thence the Sardinian 
laugh became. a proverb, to ſignify a laugh which 
concealed an inward pain. thers refer the ex- 
preſſion to an ancient cuſtom of the Sardinians (a 
colony of the Lacedemonians }; it is pretended that 
upon a certain feſtival every year, they not only flew 

| their priſoners of war, but alſo all the old men 
that were above ſeventy, and obliged theſe miſerable 
wretches to laugh while they underwent the ſeverity 
'of torment, Either of theſe reaſons fully explains 
the meaning of the ghaſtly mile, and ſhews it to de- 
note an exterior laugh, and an inward pain. | 

+ It is obſervable that Telemachus ſwears by the 


—— —. 
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ſorrows of his father; an expreſſion, in our judg- 


ment, very noble, and at the ſame time, full of 
a filial tenderneſs. This was an ancient cuſtom 
amongſt the Orientals, as appears from an oath not 
unhke it in Geneſts xxxi. 53. And Jacob ſware by 
the fear of his father Iſaac. But how is this ſpeech 
to be underſtood ? for how can Telemachus perſuade 
his mother to marry, when he knows that Ulyſſes 
is returned? There 1s a concealed and an apparent 
meaning in the expreſſion. Telemachus {wears that 
he will not hinder his mother from taking an huſ- 
band, but he means Uly/es : the words therefore 
are ambiguous, and the ambiguity deceives the 
ſuitors, who believe that by this oath Telemachus 
obliges himſelf not only not to hinder, but promote 
the intended nuptials. - 
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388 


And by the name on earth J moſt revete, 


And ſudden ſighs precede approaching Wow. 


_ — 


By great LH, and his woes I ſwear! 
1 never muſt review his dear domain; 
nroll'd, perhaps, in Pluts's dreary train.) 

Whene'er her choice the royal dame avows, 
My bridal gifts hall load the future ſpouſe : | 
But from this dome my parent queen. to chace!— 
From me, ye gods! avert ſuch dire diſgrace. 

But Palla. n with intellectual gloom 
The ſuitors ſouls, inſenſate of their doom! 
A mirthful phrenzy ſeiz'd the fated croud; “ 
The roofs reſound with cauſeleſs laughter loud: 
Floating in gore, portentous to ſurveyl x ö 
In each diſcolour'd vaſe the viands lay: Ware + 
Then down each cheek the tears ſpontaneous flow, 


In viſion rapt; the Hypereſian ſeer | 

Uproſe, and thus divin'd the vengeance near. | 
O race to death devote]! with SHgian ſhade 

Each deſtin'd peer impending fates invade : | 

With tears your wan diſtorted cheeks are drown'd ; 

With ſanguine drops the walls are rubied round: 


— 
— — — 1 


Tn 3 OR K 8 OX H O ME R COMPLETE... 


Leſt the ripe harveſt of revenge begun, 


Tunick ſwarms the ff pacious hall with howling ghoſts, 


To people Orcus, and the burning coaſts! 

Nor gives the ſun his golden orb to roll, 

But univerſal night uſurps the pole! Cn 
Yet warn'd in vain, with laughter loud elate _ 

The peers reproach the ſure divine of fate; 

And thus Eurymachus: The dotard's mind 


To ev'ry ſenſe is loſt, to reaſon blind: 


Swift from the dome conduct the ſlave away; 


Let him in open air behold the day. 5 


Tax not, [the heav'n-illumin'd ſeen rejoin'd) || 
Of rage, or folly, my prophetic mind, 
No clouds of error dim th*etherial rays, | 
Her equal pow'r each faithful ſenſe obeys. 
Unguided hence my trembling ſteps I bend, 
Far hence, before yon hov'ring deaths deſcend ; 
I ſhare the doom ye ſuitors cannot ſhun. 
This ſaid, to ſage Piræus ſped the ſeer, 
His honour'd hoſt, a welcome inmate there. 
Oer the protracted feaſt the ſuitors, ſit, 
And aim to wound the prince with pointleſs vi } 
ries 


| NOT Z s. 

* It is in the Greek, They laughed with other men's 
cheeks. There are many. explications of this paſ- 
ſage: ſome imagine it to denote a feigned and pre- 
tended laughter. But if we conſult the conduct of 
the ſuitors, a contrary interpretation will ſeem to 
be neceſſary : for this laughter of the ſuitors ap- 
pears to be very real, and from the heart. Homer 
calls it exceſſive, inextinguiſhed ; and again, they 
laughed with joy ; which expreſſions denote a real 
and unfeigned laughter. But how will the words 
be brought to bear this conſtruftion ? Very natu- 
rally : they laughed as if they had borrowed their 
cheeks, as if their cheeks were not their own, and 
conſequently they were not afraid to. uſe them with 
licence and exceſs; ſuch perſons as the ſuitors 
having no regard for any thing that belongs to an- 
other. But there are ſome lines in the Greek that 
make it doubtful ; for immediately after the expreſ- 
ſion of laughing with other men's cheeks, Homer. 
adds, that their eyes flawed with tears, and ſorraw 
feized their fouls. It is true, Homer deſcribes the 
ſuitors under an alienation of mind, and a fudden 
diſtraction occaſioned by Minerva; and from hence 
we may gather the * 4 why they are toſt by ſo 
ſudden a tranſition to contrary paſſions, from laugh- 


ter to tears; this moment they laugh extravagantly, 
and the next they weep with equal exceſs; perſons 
in ſuch a condition being liable to ſuch viciſſitudes. 


7 This is to be looked upon as a prodigy, the 


| NO T* o. 
belief of which was eſtabliſhed in the old world, and 
conſequently, Whether true or falſe, may be allowed 
to have a place in poetry. In the following ſpeech 
of THeoclymenus there is a beautiful enthuſiaſm of 
poetry ; but how are we to underſtand that Theocly- 
menus ſees theſe wonders, when they are inviſible 
to all the ſuitors? Theochymenus was a prophet, and 
ſpeaks of things future as preſent; it is the eye of 
the prophet that ſees theſe events, and the language 
of prophecy that ſpeaks of them as preſent. Thus 
when he ſays he fees the palace red with blood, and 
thronged with ghoſts ; he anticipates the event, which 
is verified in the approaching death of the ſuitors. 

t Theoclymenus. 78 | 

The ſuitors taking the prediction of Theacls- 
menus literally, viz. I ſee you all involved in darkneſs, 
think him diſtracted, not conceiving his words to be 
a prophecy and therefore by way, of deriſion com- 
mand him to be carried into à place of public reſort, 
that he may convince himſelf it is full day. , 

The anſwer of Theoclymenus appears to be both 

pleaſant and ſerious : “ I, have eyes, (ſays he) and 
therefore have no occaſion for a guide to, lead me 
from the palace; I have ears, and therefore hear 
that my abſence is defired ; I have both my feet, and 
therefore am able to. go away without giving. others 
the trouble to aſſiſt me; and I have an underſtanding 
well informed, by which I ſee the eyil that threatens 
the ſuitors, and haſte away to avoid it.“ 
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Cries one, with ſcornful leer and mimic voice, 
Thy charity we praiſe, but not thy choice; 
Why ſuch profulion of indulgence ſhown 

To this poor, tim'rous, toil-deteſting drone? 
That other feeds on planetary. ſchemes, 

And pays his hoſt with hideous noon-day dreams. 
But, prince] for once at leaſt believe a friend, 
To ſome Sicilian mart theſe courtiers ſend, “ 


Impatient ſtrait to fleſh his virgin-ſword ; 

From the wiſe chief he waits the deathful word. 
Nigh in her bright alcove, the enſive queen + 

To ſee the circle ſat, of all . 

Sated at length they riſe, and bid prepare 

An eve-repaſt, with equal coſt and care: 

But vengeful Pallas with preventing ſpeed | 
A feaſt proportion'd to their crimes decrecd ; } 


Where, if they yield their freight acroſs the main, A feaſt of death ! the feaſters doom'd to bleed! 


Dear ſell the flaves! demand no greater gain. 
'Thus jovial they ; but nought the prince replies ; 
Full on his fire he roll'd his ardent eyes; 


* 


— — —— 


| NOTES. 
It is evident from this paſſage that the name of 
Sicily is very ancient. The reaſon why the poet 
never mentions this word in deſcribing the wan- 
derings of Ce which happen chiefly near S:cily, is 
to make his poetry more to countenance thoſe fa- 
bulous relations and [miracles which he has told to 
the Phæacians, he chuſes to ſpeak of it by names 
leſs known, and leſs familiar to his readers, It is 
likewiſe probable from this paſſage, that the Sicilians 
traded in ſlaves; and that they were remarkable for 
their barbarity to their ſlaves; the ſuitors ſpeak- 
ing by way of terror to intimidate Thezclymenus ; 
and the expreſſion ſeems to bear the ſame import 


| N O T E 8. 
Echetus, or the Sicilians, wh will uſe him with the 
utmoſt cruelty. 

+ The word in the original ſignifies a large ſeat 
that would hold two 236 $44 his circumſtance: 
is not inferted in vain; the poet deſcribes Penelope 
thus ſeated, that ſhe might ſee and hear the actions 
and deſigns of the ſuitors, in order to form her- 
conduct according to the occaſion. Now for in- 
ſtance, ſhe perceives their inſolence riſen to ſuch 
an height, that ſhe dares make no further delay, but 


archer: and this naturally connects the ſtory with 
the next book.. | 


with that concerning  Echetus, we will ſend him ts 
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immediately proclaims herſelf the prize of the beſt 
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. Tre BENDINd oF UrLvyssEs's Bow. 


Penelope, ts put an end to the ſolicitation of the ſuitors, propoſes to marry the perſon who ſhould firſt hend 
the Fi Ulyſſes, and ſhoot through” the 3 922 atteſts * * 3 14 yſſes 
taking Eumæus and Philætius apart, fm himſelf to them ; then returning, * deſires leave ts try his 
frrength at the bow, which though refuſed with indignation by the ſuitors, Penelope and Telemachus cauſe 
it to be delivered to his hands. Fe bends it immediately, and ſhoots through all the rings. Jupiter in 


the ſame inſtant thunders from heaven ; Ulyfles accepts the omen, and gives a ſign to Telemachus, -who 
flands ready armed at his fide, | | 


8 ja 


A ND Pallas now, to raiſe the rivals fires, | Shall end the ſtrife, and win th' imperial dame; 
With her own art Penelope inſpires : I But diſcord and black death await the game! 
Who now can bend Nes bow, and wing The prudent queen the lofty ſtair 2 
The well-aim'd arrow thro? the diſtant ring, At diſtance due a virgin-train attends ! 
| 3 1 * 2 A brazen 
1 NOTES. 7 N G FT FE S. "v4 


* This book is intitled the propoſition of the bow: | the preceding book, where the 1thacans offer an 
this action of Penelqpe has given occaſion of raillery | hecatomb in a grove conſecrated to that Deity : the 
both to modern and ancient critics; they inſinuate Þ -diverſion ſuits the day, the exerciſe of the bow be- 
that ſhe propoſed this exerciſe of the bow to try the | ing proper to be practiſed on the feſtival of that 
ſtrength of her gallants, determining to have regard | -Deity, who is the patron of it. Several of the titles 
to that ſingle qualification in the choice of her huf- | of Apollo are derived from it. If any thing further 
band. Some have directly charged her with inchaſ- | were wanting to reconcile us to the conduct of Pe. 
tity, and affirm that ſhe had a ſon named Pan, be- nelope in propoſing the bow; an inſtance almoſt pa- 
cauſe all the faitors had a ſhare in him. It is the | rallel to It might be produced from hiſtory. When 
exerciſe of the bow that has occaſioned theſe im- Camby/es was preparing to make war againſt Afthig- 
putations; for none of Homer's commentators have | pia, the king of that country bent his great bow 

given the reaſon why ſhe propoſes that exerciſe in | with two fingers in the preſence of the Perfian am- 
particular; and therefore ſeeing no reaſon for it, | baſſadors, and unbending it again, delivered it to 
they have invented a falie one, and give the ſtory a 43 them with theſe words, that when the Perfians 
ridiculous air. We flatter ourſelves that a better could do the like, they might hope to conquer the 
ſolution may be found out, and a reaſon given why | Afthioprens. There is nothing more abſurd in the 
Penelgpe propoſes this exerciſe in patticular, and pre- | delivery of the bow to the ſuitors by Penelppe, than 
ferable to any other. We are to remember that | in the ſame act of the Ærhiapian king to the Per. 
this day was ſacred to Apollo, this is evident from | fan ambaſſadors. | 
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A brazen key ſhe held, the handle turn'd,* 

With ſteel and poliſh'd elephant adorn'd: 

Swift te the inmoſt room ſhe bent her way, 

Where ſafe repos'd the royal treaſures lay ; 

There ſhone high-heap'd the labour'd braſs and ore, 

And there the bow which great es bore, 

And there the quiver, where now guiltlefs ſlept 

_ Thoſe winged deaths that many a matron wept. 
This gift, long ſince when Sparta's ſhores he trod, 

On young Ulyſſes Iphitus beſtow'd : | 

Beneath Orfilochus his roof they meet; 

One loſs was private, one a public debt: 

Meſſena's ſtate from Ithaca detainst 

Three hundred ſheep, and all the ſhepherd ſwains ; 

And to the youthful prince to urge the laws, 

The king and elders truſt their common cauſe. 

But Iphitus employ'd on other cares, 

Search'd the wide country for his wand'ring mares, 

And mules, the ſtrongeſt of the lab'ring kind; 

Hapleſs to ſearch! more hapleſs till to find! | 

For journeying on to Hercules at length, 

The lawleſs wretch, the man of brutal ſtrength, 
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Deaf to heav'n's voice, the ſocial rite tranſgreſt; r 
And for the beauteous mares deſtroy'd his gueſt. 

He gaye the bow; and on Uly/es' part 

Receiv'd a pointed ſword and miſſile dart: 

Of luckleſs friendſhip on a foreign ſhore 

Their firſt, laſt pledges! for they met no more, 
The bow, bequeath'd by this unhappy hand, 


Mes bore not from his native land 


Nor inthe front of battle taught to bend, 

But kept, in dear memorial of his friend. 
Now gently winding up the fair agent, 

5 many an eaſy ſtep, the matron went; 
hen o'er the pavements glides with grace divine, 

(With poliſh'd oak the level pavements ſhine} 

The folding gates a dazzling light diſplay'd, 

With pomp of various architrave o'erlay'd, 

The bolt, obedient to the filken ſtring, 

Forſakes the ſtaple as ſhe pulls the ring; 

The wards reſpondent to the key turn round; 

The bars fall back; the flying vatve&teſound ; 

Loud as a bull makes hifl and valley ring, $ 


„ 


So roar'd the lock when it releas'd the ſpring. 
She 


* 2 _ | «add. 


NOTES. 

*The numerous patticularities and digreſſive hiſ- 
tories crowded together in the beginning of this book 
have not eſcaped cenfure. The poet very circum- 
ſtantially deſcribes the key, and the make of it, as 
likewiſe the bow and quiver, then tells us who gave 
it to Ulyſſes ; at the mention of the donor's name he 
ſtarts into a little hiſtory of him, and returns not in 
many lines to his ſubject ; he then no leſs circum- | 
ſtantially deſcribes the chamber, and the frame of | 
the door, he deſcends to every particular of Penelope's 
opening it, and every ſtep and motion ſhe takes till 
ſhe produces the bow before the ſuitors. This | 
conduct has been liable to objection, as made up of 
particulars of ſmall importance to no propoſed end. 
But notwithſtanding, every circumſtance is not with- 
out it's effect and beauty, and nothing better ſhews 
"the power of the poet's diction. | 

+ It has been diſputed whether Mgfene here was 
a eity or a country; Strabs atfirms it to be a country, 
lib. It was a port of Laconia, under the domi- 
nion of Menelaus in the time of the war of Troy; 
and then (continues that author) the city named Me/- 
ſene was not built. Pauſanias is of the ſame opi- 
nion. Now Ortilochus lived in Phere, a city of 
Maſſenia, and conſequently Ulyſſes and [ph:tus meet- 
ing at his palace in Meſſeniu, Homer muſt mean the 
country, not the city. So that even this digreſſion 
is not foreign to the purpoſe : the poet largely deſ- 
<ribes the bow, being to make great uſe of it in the 
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ſequel of the Odyſſey : he ſhews it was originally in 
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N OT ES. 
the poſſeſſion of Zurytus, the moſt famous archer in 
the world: nay, this very digreſſion may appear to 
be abſolutely neceſſary; it being requiſite to def. 
ertbe that bow, as of no cominon excellence and 
ſtrength, which was not to be drawn by any of the 
ſuitors; and at the ſame time it ſets off the ſtrength 
of the hero of the poem, who alone is able to bend 
it, 

} The table was held ſacred by the ancients, by 
means of which, honour was paid to the God of 
Friendſhip and Hoſpitality: it was therefore a crime 
to diſhonour it by any indecent behaviour. The 
ſtatues of the Gods were raiſe&'upon the tab'es, they 
were conlecrated by placing on them ſalt, which 
was always eſteemed holy, and by offering libations 
to the Gods from them: the table therefore is cal- 
led in Plutarch, the altar of the Gods of Friendfhip 
and Hoſpitality; and therefore to have eaten at the 
ſame table, was eſteemed an inviolable obligation of 
friendſhip ; and to tranſgreſs again the table, a 
breach of the laws of hoſpitality, and the blackeſt of 
crimes. We will only add that it was cuſtomary 
upon making an alliance ot hoſpitality to give mu- 
tual tokens ; thus Uly/Jes here preſents /phitus with 
a ſword and ſpear; [phitus Ulyſſes with a bow. And 
the producing theſe tokens was a recognition of the 
covenant of hoſpitality between the perſons them- 
ſeves, and their deſcendants in following genera- 
tions, 

S This deſcription preſents us with a noble 
image: 
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She moves majeltic thro” the wealthy room, 
Where treaſur'd garments calt a rich perfume ; 
There from the column where aloft it hung, 
Reach'd, init's ſplendid cafe, the bow unſtrung: 
Acroſs her knees ſhe laid the well-known bow, “ 
And penſive fat, and tears began to flow. 

To full ſatiety of grief the mourns, 

Then ſilent, to the joyous hall returns, 

To the proud ſuitors bears in penſive ſtate 

"'h' unbended bow, and arrows wing'd with fate. 

Behind, her train the poliſh'd coffer brings, 
Which held th' alternate braſs and ſilver rings, 
Full in the portal the chaſte queen appears, 
And with her veil conceals the coming tears: 
On either ſide awaits a virgin fair; 

While chus-the matron, u ich majeſtic air. 

Say yon, whom theſe forbidden walls incloſe, 
For whom my victims bleed, my vintage flows; 
Tf theſe negleCted, faded charms can move? 

Or is it but a vam pretence, you love? 

If I the prize, if me you ſeek to wite, 

Hear the conditions, and commence the ſtrife. 
Who firſt Ces wond'rous bow ſhall bend, 
And thro” twelve ringlets the fleet arrow ſend, 
Him will 1 follow, and forſake my home, 
For him forlake this loy'd, this wealthy dome, 
Long, long the ſcene of all my paſt delight, 
And ſtill to laſt, the viſion of my night! 

Graceful the ſaid, and bade Eumeus ſhow. * 
The rival peers the ringlets and the bow. 
From his of eyes the tears unbidden ſpring, . 
Touch'd at the dear memorials of his king. 
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Philztius too relents, but ſecret thed 

The tender drops. Antinous ſaw, and ſaid. 
Hence to your fields, ye ruſtics! hence away, 

Nor ſtain with grief the pleaſures of the day; 

Nor to the royal heart recall in-vain 

The ſad remembrance of a periſh'd man. 

Enough her precious tears already flow | 

Or ſhare the feaſt. with due reſpect, or go <0 

Lo weep abroad, and leave to us the bow: 

No vulgar taſk ! Ill ſuits this courtly crew | 

That ſtubborn horn which brave Ces drew. 

I well remember (for I. gaz'd him o'er 

While yet a child) what majeſty he bore! 

And {till (allanfant as I'was) retain 


| The port, the ſtrength, the grandeur of the man! 


He ſaid, but in his ſoul fond joys ariſe, 

And his proud hopes already win the prize. 

| To ſpeed the flying ſhaft thro* every ring, 
retch ! is not thine! the arrows of the king 

Shall end thofe hopes, and fate is on the wing! 
Then thus Telemachus. Some God T find + 

With pleaſing phrenzy has poſſeſs'd my mind; 


When a lov'd-mother threatens to depart, 


| Why with this ill-tim'd gladneſs leaps my heart? 


Come then ye ſuitors! and diſpute a prize 
| Richer than all th' Achaian ſtate ſupplies, 
Than all proud Argos, or e rams, 

Than all our iſles or continents encloſe: 

A woman matchleſs, and almoſt divine, 

Fit for the praiſe of ev ry tongue but mine. 
No more excuſes then, no more delay; 


Haſltg to the trial Lo! I lead the way. 5 


„* 


I too 


N O T E' $. 

image: Hamer introduces it to ſhew. the largeneſs 
and ſtrength of the door, which reſounds as it opens. 
This exalts a trifling circumſtance into ſublimity 
and dignity, and renders a common action poetical. 


* The bow recalls to her mind the thought of her 
The- leaſt 


huſband, and this raiſes her forrows. 
trifle that once belonged to a beloved perſon, 1s 
ſufficient to caſt a cloud over the ſoul, which natu- 
rally falls in a ſhower of tears: and no doubt the 
exerciſe which the ſuitors are to practiſe with the 
bow, upon which her future fate depends, aggravates 
her ſorrows; ſhe weeps not only for the loſs. of 
Niles, but at the thought that ſhe is ready to enter 
upon ſecond nuptials, contrary to her inclinations, 
+ This ſpeech is not without ſome ' obſcurity. 
The ſenſe is as follows : “ Surely, ſays Telemachus, 
Jupiter has diſordered my underſtanding: TI. fee my 
mother, wiſe as ſhe is, preparing to leave the palace, 
and enter upon a ſecond marriage; and yet in theſe 
melancholy-circumſtances, I think of nothing but 
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NOT TS. 
diverting myſelf, and being an idle ſpectator of this 
exerciſe of the bow : no, no, this is not to be ſuffered: 
vou (the ſuitors) uſe your utmoſt efforts to rob me of 
Penelope, I will therefore uſe mine to retain her; a 
woman the moſt excellent in any nation. But why 
do I praiſe her? you know her worth; uſe therefore 
no pretext to defer the trial of the bow, that we 
may come to an iſſue; I will try the bow with you; 
and if I ſucceed, then I will retain. her as the prize 
of the conqueſt; then ſhe ſhall not be obliged to 
ſecond nuptials: nor will Penelope abandon a ſon, | 
who emulating his father, is (like him) able to bear 
the prize from ſo. many antagoniſts.” This is the 
true meaning of the words of Telemachus; the diction 
indeed is ſomewhat embarraſſed; and the connection 
a little obſcure; but this is done by the poet, to 
expreſs the diſorder and hurry of mind in Tele. 
machus, who fears for the fate of Penelope : therefore 
the connettion of the periods is interrupted, to re- 
preſent Telemachus, ſtarting through eagerneſs of 
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I too may try, and if this arm can wing 
The feather'd arrow thro' the deſtin'd ring, 
Then if no happier knight the conquelt boaſt, 
I ſhall not ſorrow for a mother loſt; 
But bleſt in her, poſſeſs theſe arms alone, 
Heix of my father's ſtrength, as well as throne. 
He ſpoke ; then riſing, his broad ſword unbound, 
And caſt his purple garment on the ground. 
A trench he open'd; in a line he plac'd 
The level axes, and the points made faſt. 
His perfect {kill the wond'ring gazers ey'd, 
he game as yet unſeen, as yet untry'd.) 
Then, with a manly pace, he took his ſtand; 
And graſp'd tie bow, and twang'd it in his hand, 
Three times, with beating heart he made eſſay ; 
Three times, unequal to the taſk gave way : 
A modeſt boldneſs on his cheek appear'd: 
And thrice he hop'd, and thrice again he fear'd, 
The fourth had drawn it. The great fire with 
0 


305 
Beheld, but with a ſign forbade the boy. 
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His ardour ſtrait th' obedient prince ſuppreſt, 


And artful thus the ſuitor-train addreſt. 
Oh lay the cauſe on youth yet immature! 
E or heav'n forbid, ſuch weakneſs ſhould endure) 
ow ſhall this arm, unequal to the bow, 
Retort an inſult, or repel a foe ? 
But you! whom heav'n with better nerves has bleſt, 
Accept the trial, and the prize conteſt, 
He caſt the bow before him, and apart 
Againſt the poliſh d quiver propt the dart. 
Reſuming then his ſeat, Ep:theus' fon 
The bold Antinous to the reſt begun. 
« From where the goblet firſt begins to flow, + 
From right to lefe in order take the bow ; 
« And nor your ſeveral ſtrengths. The princes 
ecard, 
And firſt Leiades, blameleſs prieſt, appear'd: 4 
The eldeſt born of Oenops noble race, 
Who next the goblet held his holy place: 
He, only he of all the ſuitor-throng, 


Their deeds deteſted, and abjur'd the wrong. 


— 


NOTES. 
ſpirit from thought to thought, without order or 
regularity. 

* It is not apparent at the firſt view why Uly/es 
prohibits Telemachus from drawing the bow; but it 
would have defeated his whole delign, and rendered 
the death of the ſuitors impracticable; for Telema- 
chus had declared that he would retain Penelope, if he 
ſucceeded in the exerciſe of the bow; and this of 
neceſlity would create an immediate conteſt between 
that hero and the ſuitors, and bring matters unſea- 
ſonably to extremity. Another reaſon may be this: 
Ulyſſes fears leſt Telemachus by beriding the bow 
ſhould make it more ſupple and flexible, and there- 
fore commands him to deſiſt, leſt it ſhould be 
drawn by the ſuitors; beſides, if he had drawn it, 
it would have raiſed an emulation amongſt them, 
and they would have applied the utmoſt of their abi- 
lities not to be outdone by ſo young a perſon as Je- 
lemachus ; but his deſpair to effect it, makes them 
leſs ſolicitous, the trial being equally unſucceſsful to 
them all. It may alſo be obſerved that there is a 
very happy addreſs made to Telemachus by Hamer, 
he ſhews us that he could have drawn it, but deſiſts 
in obedience to Mes: thus the poet has found out 
a way to give Telemachus the honour of the victory 
without obtaining it; and at the ſame time ſhews 
the ſuperior wiſdom of Ces, who reſtrains his ſon 
in the heat of his attempt; and makes him by a 
happy preſence of mind at once foreſee the danger, 
and prevent it. 

+ Antinous makes this propoſition, that every per- 

No. 35. 
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N O T E S. | 
ſon may try his ſkill without confuſion. Perhaps it 
is propoſed by Antinus by way of omen, the right- 
hand being reckoned fortunate: but however that 
be, it is very evident that in the entertainments of 
the ancients the cup was delivered towards the 
right-hand. This obfervation explains various paſ- 
ſages in many ancient authors, as well as in the liad 
and Odyſſey: the cuſtom indeed is of no great im- 
portance, but it is at leaſt a curioſity, and valuable 
becauſe ancient. We doubt not but the bowl out 
of which thefe perſons drank, would by antiquaries 
be thought ineſtimable; and the poſſeſſion of an an- 
cient bowl is not quite fo valuable as the knowledge 
of an ancient cuſtom. 

+ The word in the original ſignifies a perſon who 
makes predictions from victims or from the ſmoke 
of the (orifice. This Leiades, the poet tells us, ſat 
next to the bowl ; the reaſon of it poſſibly was be- 
cauſe the ſuitors feared leſt poiſon ſhould be mixed 
in it, and they thought Themſelves ſafe through his 
care and inſpection: or it might perhaps be, that 
he fat there in an. 4 of his office as a prophet, 
to make libations to the Gods; as was cuſtomary 
at the beginning and end of all entertainments. The 
poet adds, that this prophet was placed at the ex- 
tremity of the apartment either becauſe he was an 
enemy to the inſolence of the ſuitors, and therefore 
withdrew from their converſation ; or to ſhew that 
his place was the firſt, and therefore he was the moſt 
proper perſon to begin the experiment, that the reſt 
might make trial according as they were ſeated, ſuc- 

7 H ceſlively ; 
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Wich tender hands the ſtubborn horn he ſtrains, 

The ſtubborn horn reliſted all his pains! 

Already in deſpair he gives it o'er : 

"Take it who will, he cries, I ſtrive no more. 

What num'rous deaths attend this fatal bow? “ 

What ſouls and ſpirits ſhall it ſend below? 

Better indecd to die, and fairly give 

Nature her debt, than diſappointed live, 

With each new ſun to ſome new hope a prey, 

Yet ſtill to-morrow falſer than to-day. 

How long in vain Penelope we fought ? 

This bow ſhall eate us of that idle thought, 

And ſend us with ſome humbler wife to live, 

Whom gold ſhall gain, or deſtiny ſhall give. 
Thus ſpeaking, on the floor the bow he plac'd, 

(With rich inlay the various floor was grac'd) 

At diitance far the feather'd ſhaft he throws, 

And to the ſeat returns from whence he roſe. 
To him Antinaus thus with fury faid, 

What words ill omen'd from thy lips have fled ? 

Thy coward function ever is in fear; 

"Thoſe arms are dreadful which thou canſt not bear. 


Why ſhould this bow be fatal to the brave ? 

Becauſe the prieſt is born a peaceful flave. 

Mark then what others can He ended there,. 

And bade Melanthius a valt pile prepare; 

He gives it inſtant flame: then faſt beſide 

7 o'er an ample board a bullock's hide. 
ith melted lard they ſoak the weapon o'er, 

Chafe ev'ry knot, and ſupple every pore. + 

Vain all their art, and all their ſtrength as vain :: 

The bow inflexible refiits their pain. 

The force of great Eurymachus alone 

And bold Antinous, yet untry'd, unknown: 

Thoſe only now remain'd ; but thoſe confeſt 

Of all the train the mightieſt and the beſt. 
Then from the hall, and from the noiſy crew, | 

The maſters of the herd and flock withdrew. 

The king obſerves them: he the hall forſakes, 

And, paſt the limits of the court, o'ertakes. 

Then thus with accent mild Let ſpoke : 

Ye faithful guardians of the herd and flock, 

Shall I the — of my breaſt conceal, 

Or (as my ſoul now dictates) ſhall I tell? 


E 


NOTE $ 
ceſſively; and what makes this the more probable is, 
that the propination always began from the moſt 
honourable perſon. 

* There is in theſe words a full and clear prediction 
of the deſtruction of the ſuitors by the bow of Ces. 
This Leicdes falls by the ſword of Uly/es in the next 
book; but is it not injuſtice to take away the life of a 
perſon who is here deſcribed as a man of virtue, de- 
teſting the actions of the ſuitors, and dignified with 
prophecy ? It is eaſy to anſwer this objection ; he 
is one of the ſuitors to Penelope, as appears from 
his trying the bow amongſt the reſt of them, in or- 
der to obtain her in marriage, and conſequently he 
is involved in the general crime: this diſtinguiſhes 
his caſe from that of Medon and Phemius, whom 
Mies ſpares, it appearing that they made no pre- 
tenſions to the bed of Penelope, whereas Leiades en- 
deavours to m_ the queen, which ſingle act would 
exclude Uly//es from his own bed and dominions. 
Beſides, it we would eſcape the puniſhment of 
wicked men, we mult not only detelt their crimes, 
but converſation. * 

+ This paſſage has been egregioufly miſunder- 
ſtood, and it has been imagined that this unguent 
is to anoint the limbs of the ſuitors to make them 
more ſupple, after the manner of the wreſtlers who 
obſerved that cuſtom ; but it is very evident in the 
Greek, that it is the bow, not the limbs of the ſuitors, 
that is to be anointed. . 

1 It is wonderful how exactly the poet obſerves 


NOTES. 

the diſtribution of time; he diſtinctly marks the 
action of every day, and allots a proper ſpace to 
every action. In this place the poem goes forward 
while Uly/es withdraws to engage the aſſiſtance of 
Philetius and Eumeus. The ſuitors are amuſed and 
employed about the bow, while Uly/es ſteals away 
from their obſervation, and returns without raiſing 
their jealouſy. The poet likewiſe manages the time 
of the diſcovery of Ces very judicioutly ; though 
he knew the fidelity of Eumæus and Philetius, yet 
he truſts them not with the knowledge of his perſon, 
till the very hour of execution; agrecable to the ge- 
neral character of his cautious nature and profound 
ſecrecy. But then is not this an imputation to Pe- 
nelope, that he ſhould chuſe to diſcover himſelf to 
theſe two perſons, rather than to his queen? The 
anſwer is, There was a neceſſity for his diſcovery ti 
the former, but none to the latter; he wants their 
aſſiſtance in the future engagement, and makes good 
uſe of it; whereas a diſcovery made to the queen 
could have been of no advantage, and might poſſibly 
have proved detrimental ; belides, this is a ſeaſon 
that requires expedition: and we find Ulyſſes com- 
plies with it, and is very conciſe in the diſcovery 
and interview with Philetius and Eumeus. The 
poet therefore reſerves the diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Pe- 
nelope to a time of more leiſure, that he may dwell 
upon it more largely, and beautify his poem with 
ſo eſſential an ornament with greater ſolemnity. 
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Say, ſhould ſome fav'ring God reſtore again 
The loſt Ulyſſes to his native reign ? | 

How beat your hearts ? what ad would you afford? 
To the proud fuitors, or your ancient lord ? 

 Philztius thus. Oh were thy word not vain! 

Would mighty Fove reſtore that man again ! 

Theſe aged finews with new vigour ſtrung 

In his bleſt cauſe ſhould emulate the young. 

With equal vows Eumæus too implor'd 

Each pow'r above, with wiſhes for his lord. 

He ſaw their ſecret ſouls, and thus began.. 
Thoſe vows the Gods accord: behold the man! 
Your own UM! twice ten years detain'd 
By woes and-wand'rings from his hapleſs land: 
At length he comes; but comes deſyis'd, un- 

nown,, | 
And finding faithful, you, and you alone. 
All. elſe have caſt him from their very thought, 
Ev'n in their wiſhes, and their pray'rs, forgot! 
Hear then, my friends! If Juve this arm ſucceed, 
And give yon impious revellers to bleed, 
My care fal be, to bleſs your future lives 
With large poſſeſſions and with faithful wives; 
Faſt by my palace ſhall your domes aſcend, 
And each on young Telemachus attend, | 
And each be call'd his brother, and my friend. 
To give you firmer faith, now truſt your eye; 
Lo! the broad ſcar indented on my thigh, 
When with Autelychus's ſons, of yore, 
On Parnaſs' top I chac'd the tuſky boar. 

His ragged veſt then drawn aſide diſclos'd 
The ſign conſpicuous, and the ſcar expos'd : “ 


| Eager they view'd; with joy they ſtood amaz'd ; 
With tear-full eyes o'er all their maſter gaz'd.: 
Around his neck their longing arms they caſt, 
His head, his ſhoulders, and his knees embrac'd : 
Tears follow'd tears; no word was in their pow's : 
In folemn ſilence fell the kindly ſhow'r. | 
The king Ly weeps, the king too graſps thei 
. ol , 
And moveleſs, as a marble fountain, ſtands. 
Thus ha@#'their joy wept down the ſetting ſun; 
But firſt the wiſe-man ceas d, and thus begun. 
Enough—on other cares your thought employ, 


For danger waits on all untimely joy ; 

Full many foes, and fierce, obſerve us near: 
Some may betray, and.yonder walls may hear. 
Re-enter then, not all at once, but ſtay 

Some moments you, and let me lead the way. 
To me, neglected as I am, I know 

The haughty ſuitors will deny the bow; 

But thou Eumaus, as tis borne away, 

'Thy maſter's weapon to his hand convey. 

At ev'ry portal let ſome matron wait, + 

And each lock faſt the well-compacted gate: 
Cloſe let them keep, whateꝰ er invades their ear; 
Tho' arms, or ſhouts, or dying groans they hear. 
To thy ſtrict charge, Philetius! we conſign 

The court's main gate: to guard that paſs be 

thine. 
This ſaid, he firſt return'd : the faithful ſwains 

At diſtance follow, as their king ordains. 

Before the flame Eurymachus now ſtands, 
And turns the bow, and chafes it with his hands: 

Still 


NOT E S. 

* There are two kinds of remembrances, natural 
and adventitious the former ſort is ſimple and with- 
out art, which poets uſe for want of invention ; as 
for inſtance, when they bring about the diſcovery 
of a perſon by ſome natural mark or token upon the 
body : the latter are either marks upon the body, or 
ſcars occaſioned by ſome accident, or token diſtin 
from the body, ſuch as the caſket, &c. which 
Plautus and Terence uſe in the diſcovery of ſeveral 
perſons in their comedies : of this latter kind is this 
ſcar of Uly/es ; it is an adventitious remembrance, 
but made by neceſſity. Uly/es has not opportunity 


to wait till the diſcovery is made accidentally, as in 


the nineteenth book ; he is abſolutely compelled to 
make it deſignedly, to engage Eumæus and Philetius 
in his cauſe, by plainly proving to them that he 
was the real Uly/es. If therefore that hero ſhews 
leſs art in the manner of the remembrance, he 
ſhews more wiſdom in accommodating his conduct 
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NOTES. 

to the ee and uſing the preſent conjunc- 
ture advantageoutly, to bring about his own re- 
eſtabliſhment. We will only. further obſerve the 
judgment of Homer in making this diſcovery with 
the utmoſt brevity, concluding it in the compaſs of 
two verſes : he had before enlarged upon the wound, 
and the reader is already fully inſtructed in the ſtory : 
| there is likewiſe another reaſon that requires con- 
ciſeneſs ; the urgency. of the time demands it, for 
» Ulyſſes and Eumæus could not be long in conference 
without obſervation, and railing the jealouſy of the 
ſuitors. 

+ This is a very neceſſary injunction ; ee 
fears not only leſt any of the ſuitors ſhould make his 
eſcape, but alſo leſt any of the women who were 
friends to the ſuitors ſhould give information to their 
partiſans abroad, and introduce them to their af- 
ſiſtance. 
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Still the tough bow unmov'd. The loſty man 
Sigh'd from his mighty ſoul, and thus began: 


mourn the common cauſe; for, oh my friends! 


On me, on all, what gricf, what ſhame attends ? 
Not the loſt nuptials can affect me more, 
(For Greece has beauteous dames on ev*ry ſhore)* 
But baffled thus! confeſs'd ſo far below 
Uly/Jes' ſtrength, as not to bend his bow! 
How ſhall all ages our attempt deride 
Our weakneſs ſcorn! Autinaus thus reply d. 
Not ſo, Eurymachus: that no man draws 
The wond'rous bow, attend another cauſe. 
Sacred to Phebus is the ſolemn day,t 
Which thoughtleſs we in games would waſte 
away : 
Till the 2 dawn this ill-tim'd ſtrife forego, 
And here leave fixt the ringlets in a row. 
Now bid the ſew'r approach, and let us join 
In due libations, and 1n rites divine. 
So end our night: before the day ſhall ſpring, 
The choiceſt off rings let Melanthius bring; 
Let then to Phæbus name the fitted thighs 
Feed the rich ſmokes, high- curling to the ſkies, 
So ſhall the patron of theſe arts beltgw 
(For his the gift) the {kill to bend the bow. 
They heard well-pleas'd: the ready heralds bring 
The cleanſing waters from the limpid ſpring : 


The goblet high with roſy wine they crown'd, 
In order circling to the peers around, 
That rite compleat, up-roſe the thoughtful man, 
And thus his meditated ſcheme began. 
If what I aſk your noble minds approve, 
Ye peers and rivals in the royal love! 
Chief, if it hurt not great An/inous' car, 
(Whoſe ſage deciſion I with wonder hear) 
And if Eurymachus the motion pleaſe ; . 


| Give heav'n this day, and reſt the bow in peace, 


To-morrow let your arms diſpute the prize, 

And take it he, the favour'd of the ſkies ! 

But ſince till then, this trial you delay, 

Truſt it one moment to my hands to-day : 

Fain would I prove, before your judging eyes, 

What once I was, whom wretched you deſpiſe; 

If yet this arm it's ancient force'retain; 

Or if my woes (a long continu'd train) 

And wants and inſults, make me leſs than man? 
Rage flaſh'd in lightning from the ſuitors eyes, 

Yet mix'd with terror at the bold emprize. 

Antinous then: O miſerable gueſt! 

Is common ſenſe quite baniſh'd from thy breaſt ? 

Suffic'd it not within the palace plac'd 

To fit diſtinguiſh'd, with our preſence grac'd, 

Admitted here with princes to confer, 

A man unknown, a needy wandeter ? 


To 


NOTE 8s. 

* No doubt but Eurymachus miſrepreſents his real 
ſentiments, when he makes the loſs of Penclope of 
little importance; but his conduct is an exact pic- 
ture of human nature: when we have uſed our 
utmoſt endeavours to obtain our deſires, and have 
failed in the attempt, the object immediately loſes 
it's value, and we would be thought to deſpiſe it. 
To be eaſy under any diſappointment is the reſult 
of reaſon; but to ſcem to deſpiſe what we have 
been very ſolicitous to obtain, ariſes from the pride 
of our natures, which perſuades us to endeavour to 
cheat the world into an opinion that we have not 
been diſappointed: the remedy for this diſeaſe of 
our minds, is a regular conduct, and to hold the 
ballance even in all our affairs, that the ſcale be not 
raiſed too high or depreſſed too low. | 

+ Antinous in this reply ſpeaks, as well as Eury- 
machus, with diſſimulation; he is unwilling to give 
a true reaſon, and thereiore invents a falſe one: the 
true reaſon why he defers the trial of the bow is, be- 
cauſe he fears his inability to draw it: the feigned 
reaſon is a pretended piety paid to the day: it was a 
day to be obſerved religiouſly, and he inſinuates that 
all ſports upon it are a prophanation of it; and.con- 


ih. 
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ſequently, Apolls being provoked, diſables them from 
drawing the bow, of which he is the patron. This 
is the reaſon why he propoſes to offer a libation, to 
atone for the abuſe of the day by their diverſions. 
But 1 the reaſon why Third defers the ex- 
erciſe of the bow to the following day, is not be- 
cauſe he thought it unlawful to proceed in it, on the 
teſtival of Apollo; for why ſhould an exerciſe which 
was inſtituted in honour of that Deity, be thought 
a prophanation of the day? We ſhould —.— 
rather conclude, that the impiety intended by Antinous, 
was their omiſſion in not offering a ſacrifice to that 
God before they began the trial, that he might proſ- 
per their endeavours: the concluſion of his ſpeech 
makes this opinion probable: Let us now defer 
the experiment, and offer the ſacrifice in the morn- 
ing to Apollo, that he may give us ſucceſs in drawing 
the bow ;”* which implies that they were unſucceſs- 
tul becauſe they had forgot to ſacrifice. We will 
only add that Antinous mentions a goat as an offerin 
to Apollo we have before ſeen bulls, ſheep, and bul- 
locks offered to that Deity ; the reaſon why a goat 
is a proper victim, we ſuppoſe, is becauſe he is a 
rural God, and patron of ſhepherds, and me 
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To copious wine this inſolence we owe, 
- And much thy betters wine can overthrow : 
The great Eurytion when this frenzy ſtung, 
- Pirtthous' xa with frantic riot rung; * 
Boundleſs the Centaur rag*d ; till one and all 
The heroes roſe, and dragg'd him from the hall 
His noſe they ſhorten'd, and his ears they ſlit, 
And ſent him ſober'd home, with better wit. 
Hence with long war the double race was curſt, 
Fatal to all, but to th' aggreſſor firſt, 
Such fate I propheſy our gueſt attends, 
If here this interdicted bow he bends : 
Nor ſhall theſe walls ſuch inſolence contain; 
e firſt fair wind tranſports him o'er the main ; 
Where Echetus to death the guilty brings, 
The worſt of mortals, ev'n the worſt of kings) 
tter than that, if thou approve our chear, 
Ceaſe the mad ſtrife, and ſhare our bounty here. 
To this the queen her juſt diſlike near : 
Tis impious, prince! to harm the ſtranger gueſt, 
Baſe to inſult who bears a ſuppliant's name, 
And ſome reſpect Telemachus may claim. 
What if th' immortals on the man beſtow 
Sufficient ſtrength to draw the mighty bow ? 
Shall I, a quei rival chiefs ador'd, 
Accept a and ſtranger for my lord? 
A hope ſo idle never touch'd his brain: 
Then eaſe your boſoms of a fear ſo vain. 
Far be he baniſf'd from this 8 ſcene, 
Who wrongs his princeſs with a thought ſo mean. 
O fair! and wiſeſt of ſo fair a kind! 
{Reſpeaful thus Eurymachus rejoin'd) 


_ —_—— ll 
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Mov'd by no weak ſurmize, but ſenſe of ſhame, 


| We dread the all- arraigning voice of fame; 
We dread the cenſure of the meaneſt ſlave, 


The weakeſt woman : all can wrong the brave. 
« Behold what wretches to the bed pretend 
« Of _ -7 5 chief whoſe bow they could not 
nd ! 
In came a 4 of the ſtrolling crew, 
And did what all thoſe princes could not do.“ 
Thus will the common voice our deeds defame, 
And thus poſterity upbraid our name. 
To whom the queen. If fame ingage your views,+ 
Forbear thoſe acts which infamy purſues ; | 


Wrong and oppreſſion no renown can raiſe ; 


Know, friend! that virtue is the path to praiſe. 
The ſtature of our gueſt, his port, his face, 
9 him deſcended from no vulgar race. 

o him the bow, as he deſires, convey : 
And to his hand if Phebus gives the day, 
Hence, to reward his merit, he ſhall bear 
A two-edg'd faulchion and a ſhining ſpear, 
Embroider'd ſandals, a rich cloak and veſt, 
And ſafe conveyance to his port of reſt. 

O royal mother! ever honour'd name! 
Permit me (cries Telemachus) to claim 
A ſon's juſt right. No Grecian prince but I 
Has pow'r this bow to grant, or to deny. 
Of Ki that Fhaca's rough hills contain, 
And all wide Elis courſer-breeding plain, 
Tome alone my father's arms deſcend; 
And mine alone they are, to give or lend. 

Retire, 
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fore all kinds of beaſts were offered to him promiſ- 


cuouſlly. ; 

* The ſtory of the Centaur is this; F irithous a 
Lapithite marrying Hippodomia the daughter of Adraſ- 
tus, invited the Centaurs and Lepithe to his nuptials; 

the Centaurs drinking to great excels, and offering 


violence to the bride, engaged them in a quarrel; | 


Eurytion was the perſon who began the diſorder, and 
the war that enfued became fatal to the whole nation 
of the Centaurs, The Lapithites were a people of 
Theſſaly inhabiting the mountains Pindus and Othrys ; 
the Centaurs were their neighbours, 'and dwelt in 
mount Pelion. This war between the Lapithites and 
the Centaurs probably laſted about a year: for it be- 
gan on the day of the nuptials of Pir7thous, and on 
the day that his fon Polypetes was born, he obtained 
a deciſive victory over the Cemarrs, and drove them 
from mount Pelion. ES 

1 This anſwer of Penelhpe is very ſevere and very 


juſt: Eurymachus had ſaid, i this beggar draws the 
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bow, we ſhall loſe our reputation: Pewelope anſwers, 
it is in vain to be ſolicitous about your reputation, 
when your lives are a ſeries of infamous actions; 
fame rs the reward of good, and ſhame the portion 
of baſe and unworthy deeds: it is no diſhonour to 
a prince to be ſurpaſſed by a beggar, in ſtrength, but 
a prince is more infamous than a beggar, if his ac- 
tions betray him to be a worſe man: a baſe action 
inks him into contempt, and taints his nobility. 
The ſentiment is juſt and happy: theſe princes 
place difgrace where it is not; they think it a ſhame 
to yield in ſtrength to this ſtranger, where is really 
no ſhame ; mere ſtrength is the praiſe of a beaſt, not 
of a prince: on the contrary, what is really a ſhame, 
they think to be none; they prey upon a King, who 
was a friend to all mankind, they act a thouſand in- 
ſolent and baſe deeds, and yet apprehend no diſ- 
credit. This is an unhappy, and we with it were 
an unjuſt, picture of human nature. = 
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Retire, oh queen! thy hovuſho'd taſk reſume, 
Tend, with thy maids, the labours of the loom; 
The bow, the darts, and arms of chivalry, 
Theſe cares to man belong, and moſt to me. 
Mature beyond his years, the queen admir'd 
His ſage reply, and with her train retir'd: 
There in her chamber as ſhe ſat apart, 
Revolv'd his words, and plac'd them in her heart. 
On her Uly/es then ſhe fix'd her ſoul, 
Down her fair cheek the tears abundant roll, 
Till gentle Pallas, piteous of her cries, 
In flumber clos'd her filver-ſtreaming eyes. 
Now thro' the preſs the bow Eumaus bore, 
And all was riot, noiſe, and wild uproar, 
Hold, lawleſs ruſtic | whither wilt thou go? 
To whom, inſenſate, doſt thou bear the bow ? 
Exil'd for this to ſome ſequeſter'd den, 
Far from the ſweet ſociety of men, 
To thy own dogs a Fre thou ſhalt be made; 
If heav'n and Phebus lend the ſuitors aid. 
Thus they. Aghaſt he laid the weapon down, 
But bold Telemachus thus urg'd him on. 
Proceed, falfe ſlave, and flight their empty words; 
What? hopes the fool to IT, ſo many lords? 
Young as I am, thy prince's vengeful hand 
Stretch'd forth in wrath, ſhall drive thee 
land. 


— 
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Oh! could the vigour ofthis arm as well 
Th' oppreſſive ſuitors from my walls expell! 
Then what a ſhoal of lawleſs men 9 2 
To fill with tumult the dark courts below? 
The ſuitors with a ſcornful ſmile ſury 
| The youth, indulging in the genial day. 
Eumaus, thus encourag'd; haſtes to brin 
The ſtrife-full bow, and gives it to the 
Old Eumclea calling then aſide, 
Hear hat Telemachus enjoins (he cry d) ;+: 
At ev'ry portal let ſome matron wait, 
And each lock faſt the well compacted gate; 
And if unuſual ſounds invade their ear, 
If arms, or ſhouts, or dying groans they hear; 
Let none to call or iſſue forth preſume, 
But cloſe attend the labours of the loom. 
Her prompt obedience on his order waits; . 
| Clos'd in an inſtant were the palace gates. 
In the ſame moment forth Philetius ies, 
Secures the court,. and with a cable ties 
The utmolt gate; (the cable ſtrongly wrought . 
Of Byblos reed, a ſhip from Egypt, 3 | 
Then unperceiv'd and filent at the board 
His ſeat he takes, bis eyes upon his lord. 
And ou his well-known bow the . maſter» 
re, 
Turn'd on all ſides, and view' dat o'er and o'er: 


5 | 


n 


NOTE $. 

* This ſpeech has been accuſed of too great a 
Hberty, and as wanting in reſpect from a fon to a 
mother : Telemachus ſpeaks with authority, when he 
ought to have ſhewed obedience and filial duty. But 
_ theſe critics miſtake the deſign and intention of Tele- 
machus ; he ſpeaks directly to Penelope, but obliquely 
and intentionally to the ſuitors: it is for this reaſon 
that he ſays he is ſupreme in the palace, viz. to let 
them know that he will not give up the ſway into 
their power. He tells Penelspe that the bow ſhall 
be uſed as he directs; this is done to intimidate the 
ſuitors, and prepare the way for the delivery of it to * 
Ulyſes, contrary to their injunctions to Eumæus. The 
verſes are the ſame with thoſe in the 6th book of the 
Jliad, There Hector ſpeaks to Andromache, a ten- 
der huſband to a fond wife, and the ſpeech was never 
taxed with any want of love and kindneſs. In that 

lace Hector remembers that he is an huſband, yet 

orgets not that he is an hero. In this, Telemachus 
deviates not from the duty of a ſon, yet fpeaks in 
the character and ſtile of a prince. here is an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity that Penelope ſhould withdraw, that 
ſhe might not be preſent at the ſcene of blood and 
flaughter. It is for the ſame reaſon that the poet 
introduces Minerva caſting her into a profound ſleep, 


— 
— 
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that ſhe might be entirely ignorant of the death of 
the ſuitors: this is abſolutely neceſſary ; for if ſhe - 
had been acquainted that Mes was returned, and 
the ſuitors ſlain by his hand, there could have been 
no room for the interview between Uly//es and Pene- 
lope in the ſucceeding parts of the Ouhſſey. 

+ It is very evident that this command proceeds 
not from Telemachus but Ulyſſes: it was Ulyſſes who 
gave directions to ſhut the door of the women's 
apartment; but Eumæus is ignorant that Euryclea - 
was acquainted' with the return of Uly/es, and there- 
tore ſpeaks as from Telemachus. He knew very well 
that ſhe would obey the oracles of Telemachus, but 
if ſhe had not been acquainted with the return of 
| Uly/es, ſhe would have made ſome helitation, be- 

lieving the beggar to be really a ſtranger, and not 
Mes. 8 K 

| The word in the Greek does not ſignify the 
Egyptian Papyrus, but a plant growing in the 
marſhes of Agypt, that bears the reſemblance of the 


Papyrus. Of this plant the ancients made their 


F on the top of which there grew fibrous 
threads reſembling hair. 


This little particularity is not inſerted in vain: 
| Ulyſſes is ready to engage in a terrible combat; it is 


18 


therefore 


6 
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Leſt time or worms had done the weapon wrong, 

It's owner abſent, and untry'd fo long. 

While ſome deriding—How he turns the bow ! 

Some other like it ſurc the man muſt know, 

Or elſe would copy; or in bows he deals; 

Perhaps he makes chem, or perhaps he ſteals. — 

Heav'n to this wretch (another cry*d) be kind! 

And bleſs, in all to which he ſtands inclin'd, 

With ſich good fortune as he now ſhall find. 
Heedleſs he heard them; but diſdain'd reply; 

The bow peruſing with exacteſt eye. 

Then, as ere heav'nly minſtrel, taught to fing 

High notes reſponſive to the trembling ſtring, 

To ſome? new ſtrain when he adaps the lyre, 

Or the dumb late refits with vocal wire, 

Relaxes, ſtrains, and draws them to and fro; 

So the great maſter drew the mighty bow: 

And drew with eaſe. One hand aloft diſplay'd 

The bending horns, and one the ſtring eſſay d. 

From his eſſaying hand the ſtring let fly * 

Twang' d ſhort and ſtrarp, like the ſhrill ſwallows 

Cry. 

POL, Ao ran thro” all the race, 

Sunk was each heart, and pale was ev'ry face. 

Signs from above enſu'd:-th' unfolding {ky t 

In lightning burſt; Jou thunder'd from on high. 


— 
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Fir'd at the call of heav'n's Almighty Lord, 
He ſnatch'd the ſhaft that glitter d on the board: 
ts aſt by, the reſt lay ſleeping in the ſheath, . 
ut ſoon to fly the meſſengers of death.) 
Nov ſitting as he was, the chord he drew, 
Thro! ev'ry ringlet levelling his view: 
Then notch'd the ſhaft, releaſt, and gave it wing; 
The whizzing arrow vaniſh'd from the ſtring, . } 
Sung on direct, and threaded ev'ry ring. 
The ſolid gate it's fury ſcarcely bounds; 
Pierc'd thro and thro”, the ſolid gate reſounds. 
Then to the prince. Nor have I wrought thee - 
| . ſhame; 
Nor err'd this hand unfaithful to it's aim; 
Nor prov'd the toil too hard; nor have I loſt 
That ancient vigor, once my pride and boaſt, . 
TIL I deferv'd theſe haughty peers diſdain ; 
"Now tet them comfort their dejected train, 
In ſweet repaſt the preſent hour employ, 4 
Nor wait til ev'ning for the genial joy. 
Then to the lute's ſoft voice prolong the night, - 
- Muſic, the banquet's moſt-rehn'd delight. 
He ſaid; then gave a nod; and at the word 
Telemachus girds on his ſhining ſword. 
Faſt by his father's fide he takes his ſtand: 
The beamy javelin lightens in his hand. 


—— 
* 


NOTE 8. 
therefore very neceſſary to be curious in the exami- 
nation of the bow, to be certain that he might de- 
pend upon it: if he had obſerved that it had been 
decayed through time, his prudence would have fur- 
niſhed him with ſome other inſtrument. a 

* The compariſon is not intended to repreſent the 
ſweetneſs of the ſound, but only the quality and na- 
ture of it; and means a harſh or jarring ſound, or 
ſomewhat rough; ſuch a found as the ſwallow makes 
when ſhe ſings by tarts, and not in one even tenure. 
The ſwallow is inharmonious, and Ar;ophanes uſes 
it to ſignify thoſe. who are enemies to the mules; 
and here the poet uſes it to denote a ſhrill, harſh, or 
jarring ſound. 

+ The ſignal of battle is here given in thunder by 
Jupiter, as in the eleventh book of the 1zad.. This 
Prepares us for the: greatneſs of the following action, 

ich is uſhered in with thunder from heaven: and 


we are not ſurprized to ſee Les defeat his enemies, 


NOTE Ss. 
when Jupiter declares himſelf in his favous: Ho- 
mer calls his thunder a ſign and a prodigy: it is a 
ſign, becauſe it predicts: the event; and a rodigy, 
becauſe the thunder proceeds from a ſerene fy. 

} This circumſtance is very neceſſary; Ulyſſes ex- 
cires the ſuitors to ſupper by day-light, becauſe it 
would be more eaſy for. him to aſſault them while 
they ſat at table; the poſture would give him ſome - 
advantage; and he adds before evening, becauſe if they 
had ſupped 7 the light of the torch, upon extin- 
guiſhing it, they had greatly embarraſſed him, and 
perhaps rendered his deſigns ineffectual through the 
denefit of the darkneſs. Neither is it without rea- 
fon that he propoſes ſinging and muſic; he does 
it to draw away their thoughts from atty jealouſy 
of intended violence; and by this method he gives 
the aſſault unexpectedly, and begins the ſlaughter 
before they are prepared to make any oppoſition. 
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noble and heroic, by others as romantic a 


* 
* 
; 
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Tur DEATH OF THE SUITORS, 


Ulyſſes begins the laughter of the ſuitors by the death of Antinous. Me declares himſelf, and lit fly his 


arrows at the reſt. Telemachus afſi/ts, and brings arms for his father, himſelf, Eumæus, and Philætius. 


Melanthius does the ſame for the woers, Minerva encourages Ulyſſes in the 


ſuitors are all ſlain, only 


pe of Mentor. The 


edon and Phemius are ſpared. Melanthius and the unfaithful ſervants ur- 


executed. The reſt acknowledge their maſter with all demonſtrations of joy. 


— F 


| HEN fierce the hero o'er the threſhold ſtrode; 
Stript of his rags, he blaz'd out like a god. 

Full in their face the lifted bow he bore, 

And quiver'd deaths, a formidable ſtore ; 


Af. 1 _ 


- 


- 


Before his feet the nog ſhow'r he threw, 
And thus terrific, to the ſuitor crew. 

One vent'rous game this hand has won to-day, 
Another, princes! yet remains to play ; 


| Another 


NOTES. 

* We are now come- to -the great event or ca- 
taſtrophe of the Odyſſey, which is the deſtruction of 
the ſuitors. The manner by which the poet con- 
ducts it, has been praiſed and cenſured, by ſome as 


dible: it is therefore highly neceſſary to vindicate 
Homer in the chief action of the whole poem, that 
he may not be found culpable, in the place where 
he ought to be the moſt exact, and draw his hero to 


the beſt advantage. The objection made againſt 


this deciſive action is, that the pꝓoet makes Uly//es 
perform impoſſibilities; no one perſon, with ſuch 
{mall aſſiſtance, being able to deſtroy above an hun- 
dred enemies. It is no anſwer to ſay that Pallas 
deſcends to aid Ces, for it has been already proved, 
that all incidents which require a divine probability, 
ſhould be ſo diſengaged from the action, that they 
may be ſubtracted from it without deſtroying it; 


whereas this action is eſſential to it. The objec- 
tion lies in the omiſſion of the ſuitors in not ruthing | 


A 


Inere-,, 


th. 
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NOTE 8. 
at once upon Ces in an united body. Now this 
was impoſſible, he ſtood upon the threthold in a nar- 
row pals, and by this advantage he was able to make 
it good againſt a great 1 of numbers. It is 
not difficult to bring inſtances of a like nature from 
untoubted hiſtory : Ccles alone defended the bridge 
over the Tyber againſt the whole army of Porſena, 
and ſtood unmoveable till the Romans broke it down 
behind him. And Leonidas the Spartan general de- 
fended the paſs of Thermepyle with a ſmall number, 
againſt three millions of Perſians led by X#yxes ; and 
if he had not been betrayed, he would have.probably 
defeated his whole army. In both theſe inſtances 
there was a greater inequality of numbers, than be- 


tween Ulyſſes and the ſuitors. The reader will ibe 


reconciled to the probability of theſe relations if he 
conſiders that the whole buſineſs of war was an- 
ciently decided by mere ſtrength of body : fire-arms 
now fet all men upon a nearer level; but in theſe 
early ages, the ſtrongeſt perſon was the greateſt hero; 

A Man 
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Another mark our arrow muſt attain. 
Phebus aſſiſt! nor be the labour vain. * - 
Swift as the word the parting arrow lings, 

And bears thy fate, Antinous, on it's wings: 
Wretch that he was, of unprophetic ſoul ! 
High in his hands he rear'd the golden bowl; 
Ev'n then to drain it lengthen'd out his breath ; 
Chang'd to the deep, the bitter draught of death : 
For fate who fear d amidſt a feaſtful band? 

And fate to numbers by a ſingle hand? f 


Full through his throat es weapon paſt, 

And Mat the neck, Hens, healer his laſt, 
The tumbling goblet the wide floor o'erflows, 

A ſtream of gore burſt ſpouting from his noſe ; f 
Grim in convulſive agonies he ſprawls : 

Before him ſpurn'd, the loaded table falls,' 

And ſ preads the pavement with a mingled flood 

Of floating meats, and wine, and human blood. 
Amaz'd, confounded, as they ſaw him fall, 
Uproſe the throngs tumultuous round the hall; 


O'er 


N OT ES. 
a man of ſuperior and uncommon ſtrength drove 
his enemies before him like an army of boys, and 
with as much facility. From this obſervation it is 
evident that Homer ſcarce tranſgreſſes the bounds 
of hiſtoric truth, when he deſcribes Achilles chacing 
whole ſquadrons of Trgans: he wrote according to 
the manners of his times, and drew after the Fe, 
though ſometimes he improved a feature to give 
grace to the picture of his hero. Thus in the 5 
ture, from the mere advantage of ſtrength, we lee 


a ſingle Goliah defy the whole armies of Iſrael. 1 


Rapin commends the conduct of Homer in bringing 
about the deſtruction of the ſuitors. The unravel- 
ling the whole Ody/ey by their deaths, is very great, 
— very becoming an hero; that whole ſtory is 
dreſſed up in colours ſo decent, and at the ſame 
time ſo noble, that antiquity can hardly match any 

art of the narration; Jobs Homer has diſplayed 
hicaſelf to the beſt advanta We ſhall be fi ci- 
ently convinced of the — of Homer in de- 
ſcribing the ſuitors falling chiefly by Ulyſſes, if we 
conſider the nature of Epic poetry. The chief ac- 
tion is to be performed by the hero of the poem: 
thus Hector falls by Achilles: Turnus by Aneas : 
the death of the ſuitors is the chief action of the 
Odyſſey, and therefore it is neceſſarily to be executed 
by Uſes ; for if any other perſon had performed it, 
that perſon would have done an action more noble 
than the hero of the poem, and eclipſed his glory. 
It is for the ſame wal 8 that the poet refuſes all eaſy 
methods to re-eſtabliſh Uly//es : he throws him into 
difficulties which he is to ſurmount by his own prow- 
eſs and magnanimity. Homer might eaſily have 
raiſed an army, and placed Uly/es at the head of it; 
but the more difficult way being moſt conducive to 
his honour, he rejects all eaſy methods, ſhews him 
ſtruggling with infinite hazards, out of Which he 
. extricates himſelf perſonally by his wiſdom and cou- 
rage. By theſe means he completes the charatter 
7 his hero, leaves a noble image of his worth upon 
the minds of the ſpectators, and makes him go off 
the ſtage with the utmoſt applauſe. 


No. 36. 
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| NOTE Ss. 

* Ulyſſes addreſſes a prayer to Apollo to give ſucceſs 
to his preſent enterprize ; he directs it to him, be- 
cauſe he is the God of Archery ; and he concludes in 
four words, in compliance with the exigence of the 
time, which will not permit him to ſpeak at large. 
This prayer to Apollo confirms our obſervation, that 
| Penelope propoſed the trial of the bow in honour of 
that Deity, and we find that it was cuſtomary from 
a remarkable paſſage in the //ad, book 4. 

But firſt to ſpeed thy ſhaft, addreſs thy voꝛo 

To 1 3 with the ſilver bots: 

And fwear the finſtlings of the fleck to 

On Zelia's 3 Gu 1 day. A 
It is from the urgency of the time that the ſpeech 
of Ulyſſes, as well as the prayer, is conciſe : it would 
have been very injudicious, when he was ready to 
aſſault his- enemies unexpectedly, to have prefaced 
the onſet with a long. oration ;- this would have given 
them an alarm, — time to make an oppoſition. 

+ This particular is very artful: the poet, while 
he writes, ſeems to be ſurprized at the difficulty of 
the enterprize he is about to relate. He is in doubt 
of the great event, and ſtands till in admiration of 
it. This has a double effect; it ſets the courage of 
Mies in a ſtrong point of light, who executes what 
might be almoſt thought an impoſlibility ; and at 
the ſame time it excellently contributes to make the 
ſtory credible ; for Homer appears to be held in 
ſuſpenſe. by the greatneſs of the action; an imita- 
tion that nothing but the real truth and deference 
to veracity could extort from him a belief of it : thus 
by ſeeming to make the relation improbable, the 
poet eſtabliſhes the probability of it. 

t The word in the original commonly ſignifies 
a pipe or mulical inſtrument : the ancients uſed it to 
denote a fountain ; here therefore it implies a flux 
or fountain of blood, and very happily paints the 
blood ſpouting from the noſtrils, as from a foun- 
tain; and in this ſenſe, it gives us a full image of 
the nature of the wound ; the blood ſprung as from 
a pipe, through the mouth of the wound, or from 
the veins, through the noſtrils. 1 
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O'er all the dome they caſt a haggard eye, 


Each look'd for arms in vain; no arms were nigh: 


Aim'ſt thou at princes? (all amaz'd they ſaid) 
Thy laſt of games unhappy haſt thou play d; 
Thy erring ſhaft has made our braveſt bleed, 
And death, unlucky gueſt, attends thy deed. 


| _ Thus dreadful he. Confus'd the ſuitors ſtood, 
From their pale cheeks recedes the flying blood; 


Trembling they ſought their guilty heads to hide, 
Alone the bold Eurymachus reply'd. 


If, as thy words import, (he thus began) 
Ulyſſes lives, and thou the mighty man, 1 


Vultures ſhall tear thee Thus incens'd they ſpoke, * Great are thy wrongs, and much haſt thou ſuſtain'd: 


While each to chance aſcrib'd the wond'rous ſtroke. 


Blind as they were; for death ev'n now invades 
His deſtin'd prey, and _ them all in ſhades. 
Then grimly frowning with a dreadful look, 
That wither'd all their hearts, Les ſpoke. 
Dogs, ye have had your day; ye fear'd no more 
oe vengeful from the Tran ſhore; f 
hile to your luſt and ſpoil a (aps rey 
Our houſe, our wealth, our he 
Not ſo content, with bolder frenzy fir'd, 
Ev*n to our bed preſumptuous you aſpir'd: 
Laws or divine or human fail'd to move, 
Or ſhame of men, or dread of Gods above; 
Heedleſs alike of infamy or praiſe, 
Or Fame's eternal voice in future days: 
The hour of vengeance, wretches, now is come, 


Impending fate is your's, and inſtant doom. 


— — 


pleſs han maids lay: 


In thy ſpoil'd palace, and exhauſted land; 

The cauſe ba 7 author of thoſe guilty deeds, 

Lo! at thy feet unjuſt Antinous bleeds. 

Not love, but wild ambition was his guide, 

To ſlay thy ſon, thy kingdom to divide, 7 

Theſe were his aims, but juſter Fove deny d. 

Since cold in death th' offender lies; oh ſpare 

Thy ſuppliant people, and receive their pray'r! 

Braſs, gold, and treaſures ſhall the ſpoil dcfray, 

Two hundred oxen ev'ry prince ſhall pay: 

The waſte of years refunded in a day. 

Till then thy wrath is juit—U}/es burn'd 

With high diſdain, and ſternly thus return'd. 
All, all the treaſures that enrich'd our throne 

Before your rapines, join'd with all your own, 

If offer'd, vainly ſhould for mercy call ; 

Tis you that offer, and I ſcorn them all; 


Your 


NOTES, 

* This paſſage was looked upon as ſpurious by the 
ancients ; for they thought it impoſſible that all the 
ſuitors ſhould ſpeak the * ſentiment, as by com- 
pact, like a Chorus in a tragedy. But the poet ſpeaks 
thus to repreſent the confuſion of the ſuitors at the 
death of Antinous. And as all the ſuitors imagined 
that Antinous was ſlain by accident, therefore the 
whole aſſembly having the ſame ſentiment, the poet 
aſcribes to every member of it the ſame expreſſion. 

+ The mention of the return of Ulyſſes from Troy 
is not inſerted caſually : he ſpeaks thus to intimidate 
his enemies, by recalling to their minds all the brave 
actions that he performed before it. Were not this 
his intention, he would have varied his expreſſion, 
for in reality he has been abſent from Troy near ten 
years, and returns from the Phæacian, not the Trojan 
ſhores. 

} This expreſſion is judiciouſly inſerted, and with 

d reaſon put into the mouth of ene of the ſuitors, 
namely Eurymachus. The poet is now puniſhing 
them for their crimes ; it is therefore very neceſſary 
that the reader ſhould be ſatisfied that they deſerve 
puniſhment; for if it be not an act of juſtice, it is 
murder. The poet therefore brings them all con- 
ſeſſing themſelves guilty by the mouth of Euryma- 
chu, their crime is the intended murder. of Telema- 


_ -cus, and the uſurpation of the throne of Uly/es, If 


NOTES. 
this had not been ſet in a clear light, there might 
have been room for a ſuſpicion that Uly/es inflicted 
a puniſhment too great for the guilt of the ſuitors. 
For was it a crime that deſerved death, to aim at 
the marriage of Penelope ? This is not to be ſup- 
poſed; for they took her to be a widow, and might 
therefore without a crime aſk her in marriage. Was 
death due for the waſte and profuſion of the riches 
of Mes? This might have been redreſſed, by a 
full repayment, and a juſt equivalent. Homer there- 
fore, to ſhew that there is a cauſe for the ſeverity of 
the puniſhment, ſets their crimes in open view, 
which are an intentional murder, and an actual 
treaſon. The place likewiſe where he inferts this 
circumſtance is well choſen, v:z. in the place where 
the puniſhment is related; and by this method we 
acknowledge the equity of it. It is true, Euryma- 
chus throws the guilt upon Antineus as the chief of- 
fender; but all the ſuitors have been his aſſociates, 
and approved of all his violent and bloody deſigns 
through the Odhſſey, and therefore are juſtly invol- 
ved in the ſame puniſhment ; ſo that Ulyſſes puniſhes 
rebellious ſubjects by the authority of a king. Ho- 
mer ſikewiſe obſerves juſtice in the death of Antmons ; 


he is the firſt in guilt, and the firſt that falls by his 
hero's hands, 
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Your blood is my demand, your lives the prize, 
Till pale as yonder wretch each fuitor lies. 
Hence with thoſe coward terms ; or fight or fly, 
This choice is left ye, to reſiſt or die; 
And die I truſt ye ſhall.— He ſternly ſpoke : 
With guilty fears the pale afſembly ſhook. 
Alone Eurymachus exhorts the train : | 
Yon archer, comrades, will not ſhoot in vain ; 
But from the threſhold ſhall his darts be ſped, 
(Who. e'er be be) till ev'ry prince lie dead. 

2 mindful of yourſelves, draw forth your ſwords, 
And to his ſhafts obtend theſe ample boards, * 

So need compels.) - Then all united ſtrive 
he bold invader from his poſt to drive; 
The city rouz d ſhall to our reſcue haſte, + 

And this mad archer ſoon have ſhot his laſt, 
Swift as he ſpoke, he drew his traitor ſword, 
And like a lion ruſh'd againſt his lord: _ 
The wary chief the ruſhing foe repreſt, | 
Who met the point, and forc'd it in his breaſt: 
His failing hand deſerts the lifted ſword, 
And prone he falls extended o'er the board ! 


For miſhle jav'lins, and for helm and ſhield ; 


Before him wide, in mix'd effuſion roll 

Th' untaſted viands, and the jovial bowl. 

Full thro' his liver paſt the mortal wound, 

With naß rage his forehead beats the ground, 

He ſpurn'd the ſeat with fury as he fell, 

And the fierce foul to darkneſs d v'd, and hell, 

Next bold Amphinomus his arm extends 

To force the paſs: the god-like man defends. 

Thy ſpear, Telemachus ! prevents th' attack, 

The brazen weapon driving thro' his back, 4 

T hence thro' his breaſt it's bloody paſſage tore; 

Flat falls he thund'ring on the marble floor, : 

And his cruſh'd forehead marks the ſtone with 
ore. 

He left his jav'lin in the dead, for fear - 

The long incumbrance of the weighty ſpear 

To the herce foe advanta might afford, 

'Fo ruſh between and uſe the ſhorten'd ſword. 

With ſpeedy ardour to his fire he flies, 

And, arm, great father ! arm (in haſte he cries); $ 

Lo hence I run for other arms to wield, 


Faſt 


— — 


Rn NOTE S. 

* FEurymachus exhorts the ſuitors to make uſe of 
the tables to oppoſe Ulyſſes in the manner of ſhields ; 
from whence it may. be gathered that every ſuitor 
had a peculiar table. "This may be confirmed from 
this book; for when Antinzus fails, he overturns a 
table; which, if there had been but one, would 
have been too large to be thus overthrown. | 

+ It is impoſſible but that the ſuitors muſt have 
many friends amongſt the /thacans. Intereſt or ill- 
humour engages men in faction; but this is not the 
full import of the ſenſe of Hemer: the [thacans were 
ignorant that Ulyſſes was returned, and no wonder 
therefore if they engaged in defence of the princes of 
their land, againſt a ſtranger and a beggar; for ſuch 
in appearance was Les. 

Some interpret this paſſage very much to the 
diſadvantage of the courage of Telemachus : they ob- 
ſerve that he is yet new to the horrors of war, and 
therefore wanting the heart to meet his enemy in 
the ſront, gives him this wound between the ſhoul- 
ders: that as ſoon as he has given the blow, out of 
fear he leaves the ſpear in the wound; an action as 
diſreputable, as to throw away the ſhield in battle; 
and laſtly, that it is fear that ſuggeſts to his mind 
the expedient to fetch the arms, a pretext to be u iſ. 
tant from danger. But it is not difficult to defend 
Telemachus. Amphinomus was aſſaulting Uly/es, and 
conſequently his back was turned towards Telema- 
chus, and this occaſions the wound in that part. 


This combat is not a combat of honour, where | 


5 


NOTE Ss. 

points of ceremony are obſerved ; Telemachus was 
therefore at liberty to deſtroy his enemy by any me- 
thods, without any imputation of cowardice ; ef 
cially — the inequality of the parties. Nei. 
ther is it out of fear that he quits his ſpear ; but from 
a dictate of wiſdom : he is afraid leſt ſome of the 
ſuitors ſhould attack him. while he is diſengaging it, 
and take him at an advantage, while he has no wea- 
pon to uſe in his own defence; beſides he has no 
tarther occaſion for it, he haſtes away to provide 
other arms, not only for himſelf, but for Mes and 
his friends; and this is fo far from being the ſug- 
geſtion of fear, that it is the reſult of wiſdom. 

Homer almoſt conſtantly uſes the epithet winged 
words, A word while it remains unſpoken is a ſe- 
cret, but being communicated, it changes it's name 
into common rumour ; it is then flown from us; and 
this is the reaſon why Homer calls words winged : 
he that lets a bird fly from his hand, does not eaſily, 
catch it again; and he that lets a word flip from his 
tongue cannot recall it ; it flies abroad, and flutters 
from place to place every moment. It has indeed- 
in ſome paſlages a ſtill cloſer. meaning; when a 
perſon ſpeaks with precipitation, . the epithet ex- 
preſſes the ſwiftneſs of the ſpeech, the words are 
winged; it is here applied with particular propriety ; 
Telemachus aſks a queſtion in the compaſs of foi r 
lines, and receives an anſwer in two from Uly/Jes ; 
the time not allowing any delay. 
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Faſt by our ſide let either faithful ſwain | 
In arms attend us, and their part ſuſtain. 
Haſte and return, ( Uly//es mads reply) 

W bile yet th' auxiliar ſhafts this hand ſupply 

Left thus alone, encounter'd by an hoſt, * 
Driv'a from the gate, th' important paſs be loft, 

With ſpeed Telemachus obeys, and flies 

Where pil'd on heaps the royal armour lies; 
Four brazen helmets, eight refulgent ſpears, 
And four broad bucklers, to his tire he bears : 
At- once in brazen panoply they ſhone, | 
At once each ſervant brac'd his armour on; 

Around their king a faithful guard they ſtand, 
While yet each ſhaft flew deathful from his hand: 
Chief after chief expit'd at ev'ry wound, 

And ſwell'd the bleeding mountain on the ground. 
Soon as his ſtore of flying fates was ſpent, 
Againſt the wall he ſet the bow unbent : * 2 
And now his ſhoulders bear the maſſy ſhield, 

And now his hands two beamy jav'lins wield; 
He frowns beneath his nodding plume, that play'd 
O'er the high creſt, and caſt a dreadful ſhade. 


— 


— 


HOMER COMPLETE. 


There ſtood a window near, whence looking 
down t 


From o'er the porch, appear'd the ſubje& town. 
A double ſtrength of valves fecor'd the place, 

A high and narrow, but the only paſs: 

The cautious king, with all preventing care, 


To guard that outlet, plac'd Aumeus there: 


When Agelaiis thus: Has none the ſenſe 

To mount yon window, and alarm from thence 

The neighbour town? the town ſhall force the door, 

And this bold archer ſoon ſhall ſhoot no more, 
Melanthius then: That outlet to the gate 

So near adjoins, that one may guard the ſtrait. 

But other methods of defence remain, 

Myſelf with arms can furnith all the train; 

Stores from the royal magazine I brin 

And their own darts ſhall pierce the prince and king. 
He ſaid ; and mounting up the lofty ſtairs, 

Twelve ſhields, twelve lances, and twelve helmets 

bears : Fg 
All arm, and ſudden round the hall appears 
A blaze of bucklers, and a wood of ſpears. 


The 


NOT £4 

* The poet may be thought too circumſtantial in 
the diſpoſal of the bow; but there is reaſon for it; 
he ſhews Uly/es placed it out of the reach of the 
ſuitors, who, if they had ſeized the bow, might 
have furniſhed themſelves with arrows from the dead 
bodics of their friends, and employed them againſt 
Ulyſſes : this caution was therefore neceſſary. 

The word in the Greek literally ſignifies an 
upper dior. It has given great trouble to the com- 
mentators to explain the ſituation of theſe two paſ- 
ſages. Some imagine that by the former there was 
a deſcent into the court-yard, and fo to the ſtreet ; 
but this cannot be true: for Agelaus exhorting his 
allociates to ſeize this paſſage, makes uſe of the 
word aſcend, and not to deſcend into the court-yard : 
beſides, he bids them raiſe the people by ſhouting 10 
them, which ſeems to imply, that this place over- 
looked the ſtreets, from whence a ſhout might be 
heard by the people. Probably there was a way 
leading to the roof of the porch of the palace front- 
ing the ſtrect, from whence a perſon ſtanding in the 
open air and ſhouting might raiſe the city; or as for 
greater clearneſs it is hee tranſlated a window, 
which anſwers all theſe purpoſes. From what has 
been obſerved, it appears evidently that there was 
another paſſage to the * apartments of the palace; 
for this was guarded by Eumæus, and was inacceſſible, 
and cenſequently Melunthius conveys the arms to 
the fuitors by ſome other ſtair-caſe. The ancients 
thought this whole pallage ſo obſcure, that they 


* 


NOTE S. ö 
drew a plan of theſe inward paſſages of the palace; 
in this they figured the porch, the higher aperture, 
the other ſtair-caſe, and the room where the arms 
were laid. But Dacier ſtarts another difficulty: if 
Melanthius could go up to the room where the arms 
lay, why could he not go from thence into the courts 
of the palace, and raiſe the city? The anſwer is, be- 
cauſe the arms were placed in an inward apartment, 
and there was no paſſage from thence into the palace- 
yards. Her miſtake aroſe from her opinion that 
there was an entry into the palace by the upper door. 
If indeed Telemachus had brought down the arms 
this way, then there muſt have been a aſſage for 
Melanthius to the place from whence 5 bids 
him raiſe the city; for if Telemachus had paſſed to 
the armory by it, why might not Melanthius from 
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—___ 


it? But this is not the caſe, for this door or window 


is not mentioned till T elemachus has furniſhed Uly//es 
and his friends with armour ; and conſequently Ho- 
mer cannot intend that we ſhould underſtand that 
Telemachus aſcended to the armoury by it, 

This deſcription may appear incredible; for 
how could one perſon be able to carry ſuch a load 
of armour at one time ? But we are not to make this 
ſuppoſition ; the poet ſpeaks indefinitely, and leaves 
us at liberty to conjecture that Melanihius brought 
them at ſeveral times; thus a little lower we find 


him going again for arms to furniſh the reſt of the 
ſuitors, | 


* 
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'The hero ſtands oppreſt with mighty woe, 
On ev'ry ſide he ſees the labour grow: 
© curſt event! and oh unlook'd-for aid! 
Melanthius cx the women have betray'd 
Oh my dear ſon !—The father with a ſigh! 
Then ceas'd; the filial virtue made reply. 

Falſhood is folly, and *tis juſt to own 
The fault committed; this was mine alone; 

y haſte neglected yonder door to bar, 
And hence the villain has ſupply'd their war. 
Run good Eumeaus then, and (what before“ 
I thoughtleſs-err'd in) well ſecure that door: 
Learn if by female fraud this deed were done, 
Or (as my thought miſgives). by Deus ſon. 

While yet they ſpoke, in queſt of arms again 
To the high chamber ſtole the faithleſs ſwain, 
Not unoblerv'd; Eumæis watchful ey'd, 
And thus addrefs'd Uly/es near his fide. 

The miſcreant ue iuſpected takes that way; 
Him, if this arm be pow'rful, {hall I flay ? 
Or drive him hither, to receive the meed 
From thy own hand; of this deteſted deed ? 


— 


. 


1 


N 
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Not ſo Met Uhy/es leave him there, 

For us ſufficient is another care: 

Within the flructure of this palace wall 

To keep iftlos'd his maſters till they fall. + 

Go you and ſeize the feldn ; backward bind 

His arms and legs, and fix a plank behind ; 

On this, his body by ſtrong cords extend, | 

And on a column near the roof ſuſpend ; 

So ſtudy'd tortures his vile days ſhall end. | 
The ready ſwains obey'd with joyful haſte, 

Behind the felon unperceiv'd they paſt, 

As round the room in queſt of arms he goes: 


(The half-ſhut door conceal'd his lurking foes) 


| One hand fultain'd a helm, and one the ſhield ? 


g 


Which old Laertes wont in youth to wield, 
Cover'd with duſt, with dryneſs chapt and worn, 
The braſs corroded, and the leather torn : 

Thus laden, o'er the threſhold as he ſtept, 
Fierce on the villain from each ſide they leapt, 
Back by the hair the trembling daſtard drew, 

And down. reluCtant on the pavement threw. 


Active 


* 
* 


| NOTE S. 

* This paſſage, where Telemachus bids Eumaeus 
and ſee who brings the arms, proves that Te- 
lemackus did not before abſent himſelf from the battle 
out of cowardice :. here he chuſes to partake the 
danger with Us, and ſends Eumæus and Philetius 
to execute his orders; a ſign that he does not con- 
fult his ſafety at the expence of his honour. But it 
may ſeem extraordinary,” that Ulyſſes and Telemachus 
ſhould be in doubt to know the perſon who brought 
the arms to the ſuitors ; eſpecially when Agelaus had 
held a public conference with Aelanthius in order to 
it; but, probably they ſpoke with a low voice, and 
at a proper diſtance from Ces. It may allo be 
objetted that Melanthivs: could not poſſibly bring 
the arms without the obſervation of Uty/es and his 
friends. Fo ſolve this difficulty we mult have re- 
courſe to the ſecond private door, mentioned in a 
former annotation : by this paſſage he aſcends and 
deſcends without a diſcovery ; that paſſage ſtanding 
in ſuch a ſituation, as not to be viſible to thoſe who 
were on the oppoſite ſide of the palace. What may 
ſeem to contradict this obſervation is, what Homer 
afterwards adds, for he directly tells us, that Zrumeus 
obſerved that the perſon who brought the arms was 
Melanthius : but that expreſſion may only imply, 
that he faw Melanibius going from the reſt.of the 
company, and baſting toward that aſcent, and there- 

fore jnſtly concludes him to be the perſon. 
+ It may be aſked, when Eumæus retires from the 


No. 36. 


* 


* 
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guard of the paſſage, what hinders the ſuitors from 


ſeizing it, and by it giving notice to the city of their 
danger? What Uly/es here ſays obviates this objeRion. 


He tells Eumeus, that he and Telemachus will defend 


it againſt all the efforts of his enemies: by this ex- 


preſſion he gives us to underſtand, that Telemachus- 
{hall poſt himſelf in the place of Humæus, and 
make it good till he has executed juſtice upon 


Melanthius. 

+ We ſee Melanthius after a diligent ſearch finds 
only one helm and one ſhield ; and the ſhield is 
deſcribed as almoſt ſpoiled with age: from hence 


we may gather that there were no more left in the 


armoury ; for it is probable that Melanthius would 
not have returned with ſo few arms if he could 


'have found more ; nor would he have brought the 
decayed ſhield; if he could have ſupplied himſelf 
with a ſtronger ; ſo that all the arms of Mes were 
ſeventeen helmets, twelve at firſt delivered to the 


ſuitors by Ale anſhius, one more he was now bring- 
ing, and CH and his friends were in poſſeſſion of 


four: there were the ſame number of thields, and 


twenty ſpears, twelve given to the ſuitors, and eight 
to the aſſiſtants of LM. This was his private 


armoury for the defence of his palace: and we are 
not to tonclude, that theſe were the whole arms of 
the nation; there probably was a public repofnory 
for armour for the public ule of theis armies againtt: 
their enemies. 
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H O M E R CoMPLETE. 


Active and pleas'd, the zealous ſwains fulfil 

At ev ry point their maſter's rigid will: * 
Firit, faſt behind, his hands and feet they bound, 
"Then ſtreighten'd cords involv'd his body round: 
So drawn aloft, athwart the column ty'd, 

The howling felon ſwung from {ide to ſide. 

_* Eumeus ſcoffing then with keen diſdain: 
There paſs thy plealing night, oh gentle ſwain! 
On that ſoft pillow, from that envy d height 

Firſt may'ſt thou ſee tho fpringing dawn of light; 
So timely r ſe, when morning {treaks the eaſt, 
To drive thy victims to the ſuitors feaſt. 

This ſaid, they left him, tortur'd as he lay; 
Secur d the door, and haſty ſtrode away: 
Kach, rene Ups, fo reſum'd his cha 

f 


rous poſt 
Near great Ces; four againſt an holt. 
When lo! deicending to her hero's aid _ 
1 daughter Palla, war's triumphant maid: 
In Mentors friendly form ſhe join'd his fide ; 
Ulyſſes ſaw, and thus with tranſport cry'd. 

Come. ever welcome, and thy ſuccour lend; 
Oh every ſacred name in one! my friend! 
Early we lov'd, and long our loves have grown : 
What-e'er thro” life's whole-ſeries 1 have done 
Or good, or gratctul, now to mind recall, 
And aiding this one hour, repay it all. 

Thus he ; but pleafing hopes his boſom warm 

Of Pallas latent in the friendly form. 
The adverſe hoſt the phantom warrior ey'd, 
And firſt loud threat ning. Agelaiis cry d. 


r 4 n W | 


| Thy frantic arm to lend Uly/es aid; 


| 


hed A. 


NOM. | 

* Pallas is here an allegorical De'ty, and repre- 
ſents the courage and wiſdom which was exerted by 
{/izffes in the deſtruction of the ſuitors: the poet puts 
the words into the mouth of a Goddeſs, to give 
ornament and dignity to his poetry; but they are 
only the ſuggeſtions of his own heart, which re- 
proaches him for being ſo {low in puniſhing the in- 
ſolence of his adverſaries: If we take them in this 
ſenſe, they will be in the nature of a ſoliloquy: 
the poet indeed was obliged to introduce a Deity, 
to give importance to the deciſive action of his 
whole poem: thus Jupiter aſſiſts Areas in Virgil; 
Minerva, Achilles in the Iliad, and the ſame Goddeſs 
Ulyſſes here in the Odyſſey. We very well know 
that all theſe paſſages have been blamed by ſome 
critics as derogatory to the courage of theſe heroes, 
who cannot conquer their enemies but through the 
affiflance of a Never, But theſe objections are 
already ſufficiently anſwered. We may obſerve that 
| a Deity deſcends to affilt Uly/es, but that the ſuitors 
areleft to their own conduct: ulis furniſhes us with 


— 


With his thy forfeit lands and treaſures blend; 


ö 


Menton beware, nor let that tongue perſuade 
Our force ſucceſsful ſhall our threat make good, 


And with the fire's and ſon's commix thy blood. 


What hop'ſt thou here? "Thee firſt the ſword ſhall 


ſlay, 


| Then lop thy whole poſterity away; 


Far hence thy baniſh'd conſort ſhall we ſend; 


Thus, and thus only, ſhalt thou join thy friend. 
His barb'rous inſult ev'n the Goddess ftres, 
Who thus the warrior to revenge inſpires. 
Art thou Mes where then ſhall we find“ 
The patient body and the conſtant mind? 
That courage, once the Trejans daily dread, 
Known nine long years, and felt by heroes dead? 
And where that conduct, which reveng'd the luſt 
Of Priam's race, and laid proud Troy in duſt ? 
If this, when Helen was the cauſe, were done, 
What for thy country now, thy queen, thy ſon 
Riſe then in combat, at my ſide attend; 
Obſerve what vigour gratitude can lend, : 
And foes how weak, oppos'd againit a friend! 
She ſpoke; but willing longer to ſurvey 
The hire and ſon's great acts, with-held the day; 
By farther toils decreed the brave to try, 
And level pois'd the wings of victory: TO 
Then with a change of form eludes their ſight, 
Perch'd like a ſwallow on a n | 
And unperceiy'd, enjoys the riſing fight. 
 Damaſtor s 


* 


N OT ES. 5 
a very juſt and pious moral, and teaches us that 
heaven guards and afliſts good men in adverſity, but 
abandons the wicked, and lets them perilh for their 
follies. 

+ We have ſeen the Deities, both in the [had 
and Odyſſey, changing themſelves into the ſhape of 
birds: thus, Lib. 5, of the Iliad, 

Th' Athenian maid, and glorious God of day 

With ſilent goy the ſeliling has ſurvey ; 

In form like vultures, on the brech's height, 

They fit concedi d, and wait the future fight. 

This perhaps may be the occaſion of all ſuch fictions. 
The Reiben of the heathen world induced the 
ancients to believe that the appearance of any bird in 
a critical hour, was a ſign of the;preſence of a Divi= 


nity, and by een they began to perſuade them- 


ſelves, that the Gods appeared to them in the form 
of theſe birds. Hence aroſe all the honours, paid to 
augurs, and the reliance upon divination drawn from 
the flight of birds: and almoſt every Deity had a bird 
ſacred to him. The eagle to Jupiter, the peacock 

te 
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Damaſtar's fon, bold Apelaiis, leads N 


The guilty war; Eurynomus ſucceeds ; 

With theſe, Piſander great Polyor's ſon, 

* Polybus, and ſtern Amphimedon,  * 

| ith Demoptolemus: theſe lix ſurvive, 
The belt of all the ſhafts had left alive. 

Amidſt the carnage defp'rate as they ſtand, 

Thus Agelaiis rous'd the lagging band. 


Some, turn'd by Pallas on the thre 


i 


The hour is come, when yon' fierce man no 


more 

With bleeding princes ſhall beſtrow the floor ; 
Ly! Mentor.leaves him with an empty boaſt; 
Ihe four remain, but four againſt an hoſt. 
Let each at once diſcharge the deadly dart, 
One ſure of ſix ſhall reach Niles heart: 
Thus ſhall one ſtroke the glory loſt regain: 
The reſt muſt periſh, their great leader ſlain. 

Then all at once their mingled lances threw, 
And thirſty all of one man's blood they flew; 
In vain! Minerva turn'd them in her breath, 
And ſcatter'd ſhort, or wide, the points of death; 
With deaden'd found, one on the threſhold falls, 
One ſtrikes the gate, one rings againſt the walls; 
The ſtorm paſt innocent. The godlike man 
Now loftier trod, and dreadſul thus began: 


— 


| The reſt retreat: the victors now advance, * 
Each from the dead reſumes his bloody lance. 
Again the foe diſcharge the ſteely ſhow'r ; 
Again made fruſtrate by the virgin ef 
old fall, 
Some wound the gate, ſome ring againſt the wall; 
Some weak, or pond'rous with the brazen head, 
Drop harmleſs, on the pavement ſounding dead. 
Ihen bold Amphimedon his javelin caſt; 
Thy hand, Telemachus, it lightly raz d: 
And from Cte/ippus* arm the ſgear elanc'd 
On good Eumæus ſhield and ſhoulder glanc'd 
Not leſſen'd of their force (ſo flight the wound) 
Each ſung along, and drop" on the.ground. 
Fate doom'd thee next, Eurydamus, to bear 
Thy death, ennobled by Uiy/es' ſpear. 
By the bold fon Amphimedon was {lain : 
And Polybus renown'd the faithful ſwain. 
Pierc'd thro” the breaſt the rude Ce/ippus bled, 


| And thus Ph:letius gloried o'er the dead. 


There end thy pompous vaunts and high dit 


| Cain 


Oh ſharp in ſcandal, voluble and vain ! 


How weak is mortal pride! to heav'n alone 


Th' event of actions and our fates are known: 


*Tis now (brave friends) our turn, at once to throw | Scoffer, behold what gratitude we bear: 


So ſpeed eim heav'n) our javelins at the foe. 
hat impious race to all their paſt miſdeeds 
Would add our blood. Injuſtice ſtill proceeds. 
He ſpoke: at once their fiery lances flew: 

Great Demaplalemus, Ulyſſes ſlew ; 

Euryades receiv'd the prince's dart; 

The goatherd's quiver'd in Piſander's heart; 
Fierce Elatus by thine, Eumeus, falls; 

Their fall in thunder echoes round the walls. 


ate. oe bac 


o 
_—_ 


The victim's heel is anſwer'd with this ſpear. + 


Uly/Jes brandith'd high kis vengeful ſteel, 

And Damaſtorides that inſtant fell; 

Faſt by Lexcritus expiring lay, 

The prince's javelin tore it's bloody way 

Thro' all his bowels: down he tumbles prone, 

His batter'd front and brains beſmear the ſtone: 
Now Pallas ſhines confeſs'd; aloft ſhe ſpreads 

The arm of veng ance o'er their guilty heads ; 7 


NOTES. | 
to Funs, &c. Pallas here takes the form of a ſwal- 
low, becauſe it is a domeſtic bird, and therefore may 
be ſaid to appear within the walls of the palace with 
moſt 88 
= 


NOT. E S. 

the foot of a bullock at Uly/es. Philætius here gives 
him a mortal wound with his ſpear, and tells him 
it is a return for the foot of the bullock. This like- 
wile became a proverb, to expreſs a return of evil 


"he danger beginning to abate:by the fall of J for evil; the like may be oblerved of the death of 


the chief of the enemy, Uly/es advances from his 
ſtand: there was a neceſſity for this conduct: Ces 
and his three aſſiſtants had killed four enemies with; 
their ſpears; and conſequently the poet was obliged 
to ſupply them with freſh weapons, otherwiſe, if 
they. had diſcharged their ſpears once more, they 
mult have been left naked and defenceleſs, having 
only two a-piece brought by Telemachus. This ob- 
ſervation ſhews the exactneſs which Hamer maintains 
an his relation. 


+ This refers to a paſſage in the latter end of the | 


Antinous, who was killed as he lifted the bowl to 
drink: which is exactly rendered by our proverb, 
Many things happen between the cup and the lip, Thus 
likewiſe the kindneſs of the Cyclops was uſed pro- 
verbially, to denote a ſevere injury diſguiled under a 


ſeeming civility; that monſter having promiſed 


Ulyſſes mercy, but it was only the mercy to devour 
him laſt. Theſe little inſtances prove the great ve- 
neration the ancients had for Homer. 

+ The eis is at large deſcribed, Lib. 5, of the 


 [liad. 
round 


twentieth book of the Odyſſey, where Cieſippus throws 
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HOMER COMPLETE. 


— - 


The dreadful Ægit blazes in their eye 
Amaz'd they ſee, they tremble, and they fly: 
*Confus'd, diſtrafted, thro” the rooms they fling, ? 
Like oxen madden'd by the breeze's ſting, * 
When ſultry days, and long, ſucceed the gentle 
ſpring. | ,-4 
Nor half ſo keen, fierce vultures of the chace 
Stoop from the mountains on the feather'd race. 
When the wide field extended ſnares beſet, 
With conſcious dread they ſhun the quiv'ring net: 
No help, no flight : but wounded ev'ry way, 
Headlong they drop: the fowlers ſeize the prey. 
On all ſides x (he they double wound or wound, 
In proſtrate heaps the wretches beat the ground, 
Unmanly ſhrieks precede each dying groan, 
And a red deluge floats the reeking ſtone. 


C 


- 0" rr aooewTte ae oo ow wwvcyv » 


— 


—— 


Liodrs firſt before the victor falls: + 
The wretched augur thus for mercy calls. 
O gracious hear, let not thy ſuppliant bleed: 
Still undiſhonour'd or by word or deed 
Thy houſe, for me, remains; by me repreſs'd' 
Full oft was check'd th' injuſtice of the reſt : 
Averſe they heard me when I counſell'd well, 


| Their hearts were harden'd, and they juſtly fell. 


Oh ſpare an augur's conſecrated head, 

Nor add the blameleſs to the guilty dead: 
Prieſt as thou art! for that deteſted band 

Thy lying prophecies deceiv'd the land: 

Againſt Uly/es have thy vows been made; 

For them, thy daily oriſons were paid : 

Yet more, ev n to our bed thy pride. aſpires: - 

One common crime one common fate requires. 


Thuss. 


0 


NOT ES. 
round the margin roll d, 
A fringe e ſerpents, hiſſing, guard the gold: 
Here all the terrors of grim war appear ; 
Here rages force, here tremble flight and fear: 
Here florm d contention, and here fury froun'd, 
And the dire orb portentaus Gorgon crawn'd. 
We ſee the terrible effects which the ſhield cauſes 
are created by the poet into a kind of beings, and 
animated to foht on the {ide of his hero. | 
* The fury of the battle being now over, Homer 
. pauſes with the action; and letting his fancy rove 
in ſearch of foreign ornaments, beautifies and en- 
livens the horrors of it with two ſimilitudes, drawn 
from ſubjects very diſtant from the terrors they are 
brought to illuſtrate. 
cattle, repreſents the confuſion and affright of the 
ſuitors; the latter of the birds, their weakneſs and 
unavailing flight. 
cloſe purſuit of Les and his aſſiſtants, the hawks 
their courape, and ſuperior power. This deſcription 
ſhews that this is no ill-choſen ſimilitude; it ver 
well paints the ſuitors flying in an herd, and Uly/es 
wounding them as they fly. The latter ſimile from 
the hawks, affords ſome curioſity in regard to the 
ancient manner of that ſport. It 1s evident that 


this paſſage is an inſtance, that flying of birds of 


rey, in the nature of our hawking, was practiſed 
by the ancients: the nets were fixed in the plain 
round; the fowlers with their falcons took their 
en upon the adjoining eminences; when the 
birds, driven from their riſing ground, flew to the 
plain, they met with the nets, and endeavouring to 
eſcape them, crowded into flocks : then the hawk or 
vulture was loofed, and deſcending upon his prey, 
flew them in multitudes ; for the birds were inca- 
pable of reſiſting, and at the ſame time were afraid 
of the nets, and therefore could not eſcape; this is 


Q 


4 


T he former of an herd of 


The gadfly ſhews the fury and. 


— 


ä 


NOTES. 
the reaſon why the fowlers are ſaid to rejoice at the 
ſport: a plain indication, that the poet intended to- 
deſcribe the ſportſman's flying his bird at-the prey. 
Indeed the ancients were uſed to take even deer: 
with nets, by flying at them birds of prey, in con- 
formity to this deſcription of Homer this is mani-- 
feſt from a paſlage in Arrian, lib. 2, c. 1, where he 
ſpeaks of men placing their fears where they have. 
nothing to fear: “For what remains, we are like 
deer, for they fearing the birds that are flown. at 
them, what courſe do they take? To what place of 
refuge do they run to be in ſecurity? To the nets,. 
and fo perith, miſtaking their. danger for their 
greateſt ſafety.” Minerva in this ſimilitude is the 


bird of prey deſcending from the mountain, for ſhe 


it is who ſcatters the ſuitors by diſplaying her Agis 
from the roof of the palace. In the winding up 

of the compariſon, Homer likewiſe by the vulture de- 
notes Jes and his aſſiſtants. 

t This Lieges is the Taft perſon who ſurvives of 
the fuitors; he was an augur and a prophet,-andi 
ought therefore to have followed wiſer. counſels: he 
tells Mes that he endeavuured to reſtrain the ſuitors - 
from their infolence; but he himſelf aſpired to the 
bed of Penelope, and conſequently was an aſſociate 
in their conſpiracies. Liodes falls without reſiſtance ; 
and indeed it would have been very improper to have 
repreſented him encountering Mes in a Woge com- 
bat, when above an hundred had not been able to 
ſtand before him: beſides, fighting is out of the. cha- 
racter of. Liodes; he was not a, man of the ſword, 


but an augur: it would therefore have been con- 


trary to his function, to have drawn. him engaging 
Uly/es; and conſequently it is with great propriety 
that he is deſcribed falling not as a warrior, but as a 


ſuppliant. 
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e > arent from the ground the ſword he took 


Which Agelaus* dying hand forſook ; _ 
Full thro* his neck the weighty faulchion ſped; 
Along the pavement roll'd the mutt'ring head. 
- * Phemius alone the hand of vengeance ſpar d, 
' Phemius the. ſweet; the bean n. inffructed bard. 


Beſide the gate the rev rend minſtrel ſtands; 


I be lyre, now ſilent, trembling in bis hands; 


D ubious to ſupplicate the chief, or fly 
To Jove's inviolable altar nigh, * »- 

Where oft Laertes holy vows had paid, 
And oft Ulyſſes ſmoaking victims laid. 


His honour'd harp with care he firſt ſet down, 


Between the laver and the ſilver throne 


Then proſtrate ſtretch'd before the dreadful man, 
Perſuaſive, thus, with accent ſoft began. 

O king! to mercy be thy ſoul inclin'd, 
And ſpare the poet's eyer-gentle Kind. 
A deed like this thy future fame would wrong, 
For dear to Gods and men is ſacred ſong. 
Self-taught I ſing ; by heav'n, and heav'n alone 
The genuine ſeeds of poeſy are ſown ; 
And {what the Gods beſtow) the loſty lay, 
To Gods alone, and god-like worth, we pay. 
Save then the poet, and thyſelf reward; | 
Tis thine to merit, mine is to record. 


| 


— 


— 


** — 


— 


That here I ſung, was force and not defire ; 

This hand reluctant touch'd the warbling wire: 

And let thy fon atteſt, nor ſordid pay 

Nor ſervile flatt'ry ſtain'd the moral lay. 
The moving words Telemachus attends, 

His fire approaches, and the bard defends, 

Oh mix not, father, with thoſe impious dead 


The man divine; forbear that ſacred head; 


Meden the herald too our arms may ſpare, 

Medon, who made my infancy his care; 

If yet he breathes, permit thy ſon to give 

Thus much to gratitude, and bid him live. 
Beneath a table, trembling with diſmay, 

Couch'd cloſe to earth, unhappy Med lay, 

Wrapt in a new-ſlain ox's ample hide: 

Swift at the word he caſt his 3 aſide, | 

Sprung to the prince, embrac'd his knee with tears, 

And thus with grateful voice addreſs'd his ears: 
O prince! O friend! lo here thy Medon ſtands: 

Ah ſtop the hero's unreſiſted hands, | 

Incens'd too juſtly by that impious brood, 

Whoſe guilty glories now are ſet in blood. 
To whom Uly/es with a pleaſing eye: 

Be bold, on friendſhip and my ſon rely; 

Live, an example for the world to read, + 

How much more ſafe the good than evil deed: 


4, Thou 
— . 


— 


— 


| ” NOT ES. 
* This altar of 


Fupiter Herceus ſtood in the 


- palace-pard; fo called from the out-wall encloſing the 


court-yard. It ſtood in the open air, where they 
ſacrificed to Jupiter the guardian or protector. 
Theſe places were places of ſanctuary, and by flying 
to them the perſon was thought to be under the 
immediate protection of the Deity, and therefore in 
ſome caſes inviolable. I he {ame practice prevailed 


_ -amongſt the Vetus, for we find frequently in the 


ſcriptures that it was cuſtomary to fly to the altar as 
to a place of refuge, which is evident from the ex- 
preſſion of laying hold on the horns of the altar. 
This is the reaſon why Phemius entertains an inten- 


tion to fly to the altar of Jupiter Hercaus. Plutarch,” 


in his treatiſe upon muſic, informs us, that Demodo- 
cus was reported to have wrote a poem, intitled, The 
deſtruction of Troy: and Phemius another, called, 
The return of the Grecian captains: but by theſe 
- poets, Homer probably means only himſelf, who was 
author of two poems, the {lad and the Odyſſey. 


*. Homer,plainly ſhews us the notion he had of the great 


qualifications that were neceſſary to form a good 
poet. He muſt ſing of men and Gods ; that is, be 
thoroughly acquainted with all things both human 
and divine; he muſt be ſel/-taught ; that is, as we 
expreſs it, he muſt be a genius; he muſt have a 

No. 37. | 


— 


| 


| 


of 


N O TK. 
natural ability, which is indeed to be improved, but 


not capable of being learned, by ſtudy : he adds, that 


beſides this felicity of nature, he muſt have an 
heavenly inſpiration ; this implies that he muſt have 
a kind of enthuſiaſm, an elevation of ſoul which is 
not to be obtained by labour and induſtry, and con- 
ſequently is the gift of heaven. Thus Pindar, 

The bards, whom true poetic flame inſpires, 

Receive from nature more than human fires ; 

In vain from arts alone they tune the voice, 

Like crows they croak, nar is it ſong, but noiſe. 
This is the Mens Divinior of Horace: by induſtry 
men may become great ſcholars and philoſophers; 
but no man was ever a great poet, without being in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe a great genius. Ariftatle in his 
Rhet. 1. 7, quotes the above in the original, as an 
inſtance that natural are more excellent than acquir- 


ed abilities; he gives the reaſon of it; namely, be- 


cauſe they are more uncommon, and not to be ob- 
tained by human induſtry.— What Homer adds after 
all this, to raiſe the character of his poet, is very 
remarkably moral. That he never turned his talents 
to flattery, nor was it voluntarily that he ſerved or 
entertained unworthy men, but was merely compel- 
led to it by their violence. 


+ The moral intended to be taught by the fable of 
7 M h | the 
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HOMER Course. 


Thou with the heav'n-taught bard, in peace reſort *' 
From blood and carnage to yon open court : 
Me other work requires—With tim'rous awe 
From the dire ſcene th* exempted two withdraw, 
Scarce ſure of life, look round, and trembling move 
To the bright altars of protector Fove. 

Mean while Uly/ſes ſearch'd the dome, to find 
If yet there live of all th ng kind. 
Not one! compleat the bloody tale he found, 
All ſteep'd in blood, all gaſping on the ground. 


So, when by hollow ſhores the fiſher train“ A 
 Sweepwith their arching nets the hoary main, 5 
And ſcarce the meſhy toils the copious draught 


contain, 
All naked of their element, and bare, 
The fiſhes pant, and gaſp in thinner air; 
Wide o'er the fands are ſpread the ſtiff ning prey 
Till the warm ſun exhales their ſoul away. 
And now the king commands his ſon to call 
Old Euryclea, to the deathfull hall: 


J 


_— 


* 


The ſon obſervant not a moment ſtays ; 
The aged governeſs with ſpeed obeys: 


| The ſounding portals inſtant they diſplay ; 


The matron moves, the prince dire&s the way. 
On heaps of death the ſtern Les ſtood, 

All black with duſt and cover'd thick with blood. 
So the grim hon from the ſlaughter comes, + 
Dreadtul he glares, and terribly he foams, 

His breaſt with marks of carnage painted o'er, 
His jaws all dropping with the bull's black gore. 
n as her eyes the welcome object met, 

The guilty fall'n, the mighty deed compleat ; 

A ſcream of joy her feeble voice effay'd: 

The hero check'd her, and compos'dly ſaid. 
Woman, experienc'd as thou art, controul 

Indecent joy, and feaſt thy ſacred ſoul. 


N OT ES. 
the Odyſſey is, to ſhew virtue, though long in diſſreſs, 
at length triumphant ; and vice, though long ſuc- 
ceſsful, unfortunate in the concluſion: it is to this 
effect that Ulyſſes here ſpeaks; and to give his words 
more weight, he throws them into a ſentence, It 
is with excellent judgment that it is here Placer by 
Homer: the puniſhment is no ſooner over but Uly/es 
declares the equity of it ; he Tpeaks to all mankind, 
and lays it down as an univerſal truth hat virtue is 
to be preferred before vice, and invit& us to the 
practice of the former, by ſhewing the ſucceſs of it 
in his own victory; and deters us from the latter, by 
repreſenting the ill conſequences of it in the deſtruc- 
tion of the fuitors., 

„The ancients obſerve, that this is the only 
place where Homer manifeſtly ſpeaks of catching fih 
with nets: for theſe words, /:b..5. v. 595 of the 
Iliad, 


and ſweep away | 
Sens, fires and wives, an undiftinguiſh'd prey: 
may be applied to the taking of beaſts or birds by 
nets, and conſequently ought not-to be appropriated 
to fiſhing. Thus it is evident that this art was 
practiſed very anciently amongſt the Grecians; it 
was likewiſe. know" early to the Hebrews and A gyp- 
tians. Thus Iſaiah xix. 8, The fiſhers (of Agypt) 
ſhall-mourn, all they that caſt the angle into the brook 
ball lament, and they that ſpread nets upan the waters 
ſhall languiſb. And that they fiſhed the ſeas with 
nets, is evident from Ezekiel xxvi. 5. It ſhall be a 
place for the ſpreading of nets in the midſt of the ſea. 
The compariſon is very juſt ; and the laſt line of it 


T"inſult the dead is cruel and unjuſt ; 2 
Fate, and their crime, have funk them to the 
duſt ; | 
Nor 


NOTE 5. 
gives a peculiar honour and diſtinction to Uly/es : 


that hero is the ſun who kills the ſuitors, in applica- 
tion of the ſimilitude. 


yes contained in theſe 


to be a mourner at the funeral of his enemies. He 
falls into the fame thought with 7 xxxi. 29, J 
rejoiced at the deſtruftion of him that hated me, or lifted 
up myſelf when evil found him, if I ſuffered my mouth to 
fin, by wiſhing a curſe to his ſoul, &. Were a prince, 
who makes war for glory, tv and upon a field of 


1 


battle 


* 


— — — 


= 


Nor heeded theſe the cenſure of mankind, 

The good and bad were equal in their mind.“ 

Juſtly the price of worthleſsneſs they paid, 

And each now wails an unlamented ſhade. 

But thou ſincere! Oh FEuryclea, ſay, 

What maids diſhonour us, and what obey ? 
Then ſhe. In theſe thy kingly walls remain 

(My ſon) full fifty of the handmaid train, 
aught by my care to cull the fleece, -or weave, 

And ſervitude with pleaſing taſks deceive ; 

Of theſe, twice ſix purſue their wicked way, + 

Nor me nor chalte Penelope obey ; — 

Nor fits it that Telemachus command: 

(Young as he is) his mother's female band. 


—_— 


Hence to the upper chambers let me fly, 
Where ſlumbers ſoft now cloſe the royal eye; 


| There wake her with the news—the matron cry'd; 


Not ſo (Les more ſedate reply'd), $ 

Bring firſt the crew who wrought theſe guilty deeds. 
In haſte the matron parts: the king proceeds. 
Now to diſpoſe the dead, the care remains 

To you, my ba, and you, my faithful ſwains; 
TI' offending females to that taſk we doom, 

To waſh, to fcent, and purify the room. 

Theſe (ev'ry table cleans'd, and ev'ry throne, 

And all the melancholy labour 3 | 


Drive to yon court, without the palace wall, 


There the revenging ſword ſhall {mite them all ; 


„  — 


— — 


| NOTES. 

battle immediately after victory, amidſt the horrors 
of the dead, and the groans of the dying; it would 
ſurely mortify his ambition to ſee ſuch horrible mo- 
numents of his glory. If the death of thouſands 
of brave men were wg in a ſcale againſt a name, 
a popular empty breath of a multitude, and if rea- 
ſon held the ballance, how eaſily would the diſpro- 

portion be diſcovered? 

* "There is ſome obſcurity in theſe words, they. 
neither reſpected the good nor the bad man. A reve- 
rence is due to a good man, and conſequently it is 
a crime to deny it; but why ſhould it be. objected 
to the ſuitors as a favlt” that, they deſpiſed the bad 
man, whoſe actions deſerved to be deſpiſed ? Eu/ta- 


thius anſwers, the original word may ſignify a per- 


. - ſon of a low condition, the poor mar, or the ſtran- 


ger; and this juſtifies the allertion. But perhaps 
the poet uſes it to ſhew that they deſpiſed and out- 
raged all men univerſally without diſtinction, whe- 
ther perſons of probity or diſhoneſty ; they con- 
fidered not the condition of others, but were inſo- 
lent to all mankind. | 

+ It is remarkable, that of fifty women, ſo few 
as twelve only ſhould yield to the deſires of the 
fuitors, But it is not indeed affirmed that the reſt 
were ever tempted by any importunities. Plutarch, 
in his treatiſe of education, informs us, that Bron 
wittily applied" this paſſage to the ſtudy, of the ſci- 
ences: when the ſuitors failed in their attempts 
upon Penelope, they condeſcended to addrels her 
maids : ſo men who are not-.capable of underſtand- 


ing philoſophy; bufy themſelves with ſtudies of no 


value. 

+ This is an inſtance of the maternal wiſdom 
of Penelope; and at the ſame time a vindication of 
Telemachus for not reſtraining the inſolence and im- 
modeſty of theſe female ſervapts ; they were out of 
his juriſdiction, and under the immediate protection 


— 
— 
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of Penelope. But is not this removal of the fault 
from Telemachus, an imputation upon the queen ? 


and if the fon wanted an excuſe for not puniſhing. 


their crimes, is the mother unblameable, who nor 
only permits the diforder of their lives, but forbids 
Telemachus to redreſs it? is it to be ſuppoſed that 
this chaſte matron was more indulgent to female 
frailty than Telemechus © The true reaſon is, Telema- 
chus could not, and Penelope durſt not, ſhew a juſt 
reſentment againſt theſe criminals: they had too 
great an intereſt in the chief of the ſuitors to ſtand 
in awe of the queen, or fear her vengeance. This 
is evident, for Penelope herſelf was in a great mea- 
ſure in their power, and the ſame authority that ſup- 
ported the ſuitors in their infolence againſt the queen, 
would ſupport theſe females againſt her revenge for 
their immodeſty. 

$ Ulyſes gives this injunction, becauſe he is un- 
willing to wound the eyes of Penelope with a ſpec- 
tacle of fuch horror as the dead bodies and blood of 
the ſuitors. It was indeed neceſſary to find ſome 
reaſonable pretext for not introducing the queen im- 
mediately ; this _ be expected from the fond- 
neſs and affection of an huſband towards a beloved 
wife, and therefore Les makes even his fondneſs 


for her a reaſon why he delays his diſcovery, name- 


ly, his care not to grieve her with ſuch a terrible 
ſcene of flaughter : beſides, the death of the female 
ſervants is to ſucceed, and it would have been in- 


decent to have made her aſſiſting or preſent at their 
execution. The poet reaps a further advantage from 


this conduct; for by it he introduces the diſcovery 


to Penelzpe, in a time of leiſure, and finds an oppor- 
tunity to deſcribe at large that ſurprzing and tender 

incident. : 
It would in theſe ages be thought barbarous in 
a king to command his ſon to perform an exe- 
cution of ſo much horror: but anciently it was 
| | | | thought 
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Stretch'd in a long oblivion of their Inſt, 
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So with the ſuitors let them mix in duſt, | 


He ſaid: the lamentable train appear, 
Each vents a groan, and drops a tender tear; 
Each heav'd her mournful burthen, and beneath 
The-porch, depos'd the ghaltly heaps of death. 
The chief ſevere, compelling each to move, 
Urg'd the dire taſk imperious from above. 
With thirſty ſponge they rub the tables o'er, 
(The ſwains unite their toil) the walls, the floor 
Waſh'd with th' effuſive wave, are purg'd of gore. 
Once more the palace ſet in fair array, 
To the baſe court the females take their way ; 
There compas'd cloſe between the dome and wall, 
(Their life's laſt ſcene) they trembling wait their 
fall. 
Then thus the prince. To theſe ſhall we afford 
A fate ſo pure, as by the martial [word* 
To theſe, the nightly proſtitutes to ſhame, 
And baſe revilers of our houſe and name ? 
Thus ſpeaking, on the circling wall he ſtrung 
A ſhip's tough cable, from a column hung ; 
Near the high top he ſtrain'd it ſtrongly round, 


Whence no contending foot could reach the ground. : 


Their heads above connected in a row, 

They beat the air with quiv'ring feet below: 
Thus on ſome tree hung ſtruggling m the ſnare, 
The doves or thruſhes flap their wings in air. 
Soon fled the ſoul impure, and left behind 

The empty corſe to waver with the wind. 


: 


N 
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Then forth they led Melanthius, and begann 


Their bloody work : they lopp'd away the man, 


Morſel for dogs! then trimm'd with brazen ſheers 
The wretch, and ſhorten'd of his noſe and ears; 


His hands and feet laſt felt the cruel ſteel : 


He roar'd, and torments gave his ſoul to hell.— 
They waſh, and to Lies take their way, 

So ends the bloody buſineſs of the day. | 
To Euryclea then addreſt the king: 

Bring hither fire, and hither ſulphur bring, 

To purge the palace: then the queen attend, 

And let her with her matron-train deſcend; 

The matron-train with all the virgin band 

Aſſemble here, to learn their lord's command. 
Then Euryclea; Joyful L obey, 

But caſt thoſe mean diſhoneſt rags away; 

Permit me firſt thy royal robes to bring: 


Il ſuits this garb the ſhoulders of a king. 
1 © Bring ſulphur ſtrait and fire (the monarch cries) ;* 


She hears, and at the word obedient flies. 


Wich fire and ſulphur cure of noxious fumes, 


He purg'd the walls and blood-polluted rooms. 
Again the matron ſprings with eager pace, 

And ſpreads her lord's return from place to place. 
They hear, ruſh forth, and inſtant round him ſtand, 
A gazing throng, a torch in ev'ry hand. | 
They ſaw, they knew him, and with fond embrace 
Each humbly kiſt his knee, or hand, or face; 

He knows them all; in all ſuch truth appears, 
Ev'n he indulges the ſweet joy of tears. 


— 
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thought no diſhonour : thus in the ſcripture Gideon 
having taken Zeba and Salmana, two Midian kings, 


commands his ſon to kill them with the ſword in 


his preſence. Some wiſh Hamer had deviated from 
this cuſtom; that he had given both Ulyſes and Te- 
lemachus ſentiments of more humanity, and ſpared 
his reader a deſcription of ſuch a terrible execution. 
We are not delighted with any thing that has a ten- 


dency to inhumanity more than theſe critics ; but it. 


may be anſwered that Homer was „ to write 


according to the cuſtom of the age. Virgil has aſ- 
cribed an act more cruel to the pious Aneas who ſa- 
crifices ſeveral unfortunate young men who were 
his captives. n. 11. v. 15. 8 

- Then pinion'd with their hands behind appear 

Th' unhappy captives marching in the rear; 

Appointed off ” fings in the viftor's name, | 
rinkle with their blood the funeral flame. 
This act is to be aſcribed to the manner of the age, 
and the cuſtoms of war in the days of Aneas, and 
not to his inhumanity: but here it may ſeem eſſen- 
tial to the very nature of epic poetry to relate this 

| 5 
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act of juſtice: the moral of it is, to ſee the good 
rewarded and the wicked puniſhed, in the con- 
cluſion of the fable. Theſe criminals had been as 
guilty in their ſeveral capacities as the ſuitors them- 
elves; it was therefore neceſſary that their puniſh- 
ment ſhould be ſet before the reader, as well as that 
of the ſuitors, | | 
*The reaſon why Uly/es orders ſulphur to be 
brought, 1s, becauſe every thing was thought to be 
polluted by a dead body,-and he uſes it by way of 
purification. Hamer deſcribes the female ſervants de- 
ſcending with torches ; this is done to ſhew the 
exact time of the action of this book, which is com- 
prehended in the evening of the fortieth day. Uly/es 
torbids Euryclea to bring a better garment: this little 
particularity is inſerted with judgment; for the diſ- 
guiſe of Uly/es in the garb of a beggar contributes to 


increaſe the incredulity of Penelape, and conſequently 


to all thoſe doubts and fears, and that ſtruggle be- 
tween the love of a huſband and dread of an impoſtor, 
which are the ſubject of the ſucceeding book. | 
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MENT. 


Buryclea awakens Penelope with the news \ Ulyſſes's return, and the death of the ſuitors. Penelope 
has puniſhed them, and deſcends from ber apartment in doubt... 


| ſcarcely credits her, but ofes fame Go 
4 12 firſt interview A e and Penelope, ſbe 


of his youth; but the queen continues incredulous, till by ſome circumflances ſbe is convinced, and falls into all 


rs quite unſatisfied. Minerva reflores him to the beauty 


the tranſports of paſſion and tenderneſs. They recount to each ather all that has paſt during their lung 


ſeparation. The next morning Ulyiles,. arming himſof and his friends, goes from the city to vift his 


father. 


"REN to the queen, as in repoſe ſhe lay, 
The nurſe with eager rapture ſpeeds her way ; 


_ The tranſports of her faithful heart ſupply 
A ſudden youth, and give her wings to fly. 


— 


2 


NOTES. | 
* This book contains the diſcovery of Ces to 
Penelape. Several objections have been made to it, 
the ſtrength of which conſiſts chiefly in the incredu- 
lity of Penelope, and the flownels ſhe uſes to make an 
undeniable diſcovery: this Rapin judges to be con- 
trary to the paſſion of love, and conſequently that 
the poet writes unnaturally. There is ſomewhat of 
the Frenchman in this criticiſm : Homer in his opi- 
nion wants vivacity ; and if Rapin had been to have 
drawn Lies, we had ſeen him all tranſport and 
extaly, But where there is moſt fancy, there is 
often the leaſt judgment. - Penelope thought Uly//es 
to be dead ; he had been abſent twenty years; and 
through abſence and his preſent diſguiſe, he was ano- 
ther perſon from that Ulyſſes whom ſhe knew, when 
he ſailed to Troy; ſo that he was become an abſolute 


ſtranger. From this obſervation we may appeal to 


the reader's judgment, if Penelope, without full con- 
viction, ought to be perſuaded that this perſon was 
No. 37» N 


— 


And ſleeps my child? the rev rend matron cries : 
Ulyſſes lives! ariſe, my child, ariſe! 

At length appears the long- expected hour! 
Ulyſſes comes ! the ſuitors are no more! 

No 


— 
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the real Uiyes ? And how could ſhe be convinced, 
but by aſking many queſtions, and deſcending to 
particularities, which mult neceſſarily occaſion delay 


met after a ſhorter abſence, when one view would 
have aſſured her that he was her real huſband, then 
too much tranſport could not have been expreſſed 
by the poet : but this is not the caſe, ſhe is 4 to 
know her huſhand, before ſhe could or ought to ex- 
preſs her fondeſs ſor his return, otherwiſe ſhe miglit 


the is no ſooner convinced that Ce is actually 
returned, but ſhe receives him with as much fond: 
| neſs as can be expreſſed, -or as Rapin could re- 
uire. 

While: yet he ſpeaks, her pours of life decay, 
She fickens, trembles, falls and faints away : 

At length recou'ring, to his arms ſhe flew,. 


7 


And * him cloſe, as te his breaft ſhe' grub. 


il. 
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in the diſcovery? If indeed Les and Penelope had 


be in danger of miſplacing it upon an impoſtor: but 
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No more they view the golden ligbt of day; 

Ariſe, and bleſs thee with the glad ſurvey! _ 
Touch'd at her words, the mournful queen rejoin'd, 

Ah! whither wanders thy diſtemper'd mind? 

The righteous pow'rs who tread the ſtarry ſkies, * 

The weak enlighten, and confound the wiſe, 

And human thought with unreſiſted fway, 

Depreſs.or raiſe, enlarge or take away: 


7 * 


0 Truth, by their high decree, thy voice forſakes, 
And folly, with the tongue of wiſdom ſpeaks, 
Unkind, the fond illuſion to impoſe! 

Was it to flatter or deride my woes? - 

Never did I a ſleep fo ſweet enjoy, t _ Ek 
Since my dear lord teft_thaca tor Troy: | 


Z Why mult-I wake to grieve, and curſe thy ſhore? 


O Tra- may never tongue pronounce thee more! 


+ ' 8 Be 
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Till this moment the diſcovery was not evidenth love for her huſband. But we fear few huſbands who 


made, and her paſſion would have been unſeaſon- 


able; but this is no ſooner done, but ſhe falls into an 
agony of affection. Beſides Ariotle informs us, 


there was a play, called The Falſe Ulyſ/es : it was 
formed upon a ſtory of a perſon who deſigned to 


Turprize Penelope, and told her, that he was her 


huſband; and to confirm it, pretended to remember 
a bow, which he uſed before he went to the ſiege 
ot Troy. This ſhews that Penelgpe had been in dan- 

r from impoſtors, and it is therefore yery prudent 
in her to be upon the.guard, and not to, yield with- 
out full Cay a ee there 1s a diſpute-of a dif- 
ferent nature mentioned by Monffeur Zay/e; name- 
ly, whether if Penelope had yielded to an impoſtor, 
believing him to be really Mer, ſhe had been guilty 
of adultery? Monfieur Baſnage thus argues: © Let 
us ſuppoſe a wife tranſported with love for an huſ- 
band, running eagerly to the perſon the miſtakes for 
him: this woman has no deſign to-be deceived, one 
cannot blame her ardor; it is layful, if he proves 
her real huſband : in fhort, her Ignorance ĩs involun- 


tary, and occaſioned ſolely by a laudable paſſion for 


ber huſband: yet if this perſon proves an adulterer, 
is the wife entirely inexcuſable? ought her eager- 
neſs and precipitation to give her no uneaſineſs? 
Undoubtedly it ought, becaule ſhe is ſuppoſed to act 
precipitately, without. a full examination: her paſ- 
fon is ſtronger than her reaſon, and therefore ſhe is 
blameable.” The author of the General Critique 
on Maimbourg is more indulgent: he judges that if 
a woman does not refuſe a ſtrict examination out of 
a blameable, motive, ſhe is excufable, though ſhe 
happens to oblrge an imipoſtor. If a wife, deceiv- 
ed by the reſemblance between her huſbarid and an 
impoſtor, ſhall allow the latter the privileges of the 
-marriage-bed, this action is no ſtain to her chaſtity; 
and the huſband would be the moſt unreaſonable 
creature breathirg, ſhould he blame it'as'a breach 
of conjugal fidelity, provided ſhe is no way acceſſary 
to the impoſition.” So that according to this au- 
thor, though the wife is betrayed by her precipita- 
tion, yet ſhe is to be accounted innocent; becauſe 


the precipitation is occaſioned by a vehemence of 


4 


ſhould take their wives in ſuch circumſtances would 
excuſe them, or believe that they had uſed due cir- 
cumſpection. In thort, Monſieur Bayle rightly 
4 decides the queſtion, by ſaying, that every perſon 
who acts precipitately is culpable; and that no per- 
ſon can act rationally, without a full and ſatisfac- 
tory examination. And indeed if this rule were 
obſerved, there would ſcarce be any room for the 
aforeſaid ſuppoſition. The reſemblance between 
man and man is never ſo perfect, but the difference 
upon a ſtrict obſervation. is diſcernable; we ma 
therefore conclude, that a wife who ſhould ſuffer 
ſuch a deceit, was not very unwilling to be deceived; 
eſpecially when there muſt be between a man and 
wife a thouſand particularities, which could only be 
known to the wife and huſband, which upon a due 
ſcrutiny would diſcover the impoſture. We ſhall 
mention another difficulty of a ſimilar nature ſtarted 
by Seneca. © If any perſon ſhould make an aſſig- 
nation with his own wife in diſguiſe, ſuppoſing- her 
to be the wife of another perſon, would he be guilt 
of adultery?*” He anſwers in the affirmative; x 
the wife herſelf would be innocent; for he is guilty 
intentionally. This may be illuſtrated by the ex- 
ample of Jacob, who was blameleſs when he was 
deceived by Leah, who perſonated his'wife Rachel; 
bat Leah was culpable, though Jacob was innocent, 
for the very well knew that ſhe was not wife to 
Jacob. But this is the province of a caſuiſt, not a 
commentator. | | 
| * This is an admirable ſentiment: it is conſonant 
to many expreſſions in the holy ſcriptures. God is 
the Lord of ſpirits, and gives and takes away as'ſeems 
belt to his infinite wiſdom. The thoughts of man, 
as well as his life, are equally in the power of the Al- 


_ 


mighty. | 
Poker very judicioufly mentions this profounit 
ep of Penelope ; for it might have been thought 
improbable, that ſhe ſhould not awake at the noiſe 
and confuſton of the battle. It was ſolely to re- 
concile it to credibility, that in a preceding book 
Pallas was introduced to throw her into it: beſides, 
the women's apartment-was-always in the upper part 


* 
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Be gone: another might have felt our rage, 
But age is ſacred, and we ſpare thy age. 
To whom with warmth : My ſoul a lie diſdains; 
Ulyſfes lives, thy own Des reigns: 
That ſtranger, patient of the ſuitors wrongs, 
And the rude licence of ungovern'd tongues, 
He, he is thine ! thy ſon, his latent gueſt 
Long knew, but lock'd the ſecret in his breaſt ; 
With well-concerted art to end his woes, 
And burſt at once in vengeance of the foes. 
While yet ſhe ſpoke, the queen in tranſport ſprung“ 
Swift from the couch, and round the matron hung; 
Faſt from her eye deſcends the rolling tear, 
Say, once more ſay, is my Ulyſſes here? 
How could that num'rous and outragious band 
By one be ſlain, tho' by an hero's hand? 
I ſaw it not, ſhe cries, but heard alone, 
When death was buſy, a loud dying groan, 
The damſel train turn'd pale at ey'ry wound, 
Imraur'd we fat, and catch'd each paſling ſound; 
When death had ſeiz'd her prey, thy ſon attends, 
And at his nod the damſel tram deſcends ; 
There terrible in arms Ulyſſes -ſtood, 
And the dead ſuitors almoſt ſwam in blood; 
Thy heart had leap'd the hero to ſurvey, 
Stern as the ſurly lion o'er his prey, 
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Glorious in gore !--now with ſulphureous fires, 
e dome he purges, now the flame aſpires ; 
Heap'd lie the dead without the palace walls, — 
Haſte, daughter haſte, thy own Les calls 
Thy ev'ry wiſh the bounteous Gods beſtow, 
Enjoy the preſent good, and former woe ; 

/ly/Jes lives his vanquiſh'd foes to ſee; 
He lives to thy Telemachus and thee ! 

Ah no! with ſighs Penrlope rejoin'd, 
Exceſs of joy diſturbs thy wand'ring mind ; 
How bleſt this happy hour, ſhould he appear, 
Dear to us all, to me iy oma. dear ! 


Ah no! ſome God the ſuitors death decnecd, 


Some God deſcends, and by his hand they bleed; 
Blind! to contemn the ſtranger's righteous cauſe, 
And violate all hofpitable laws ! 

The good they hated, and the pow'rs defy'd ; 

But heav'n is Juſt, and by a God they dy d. 

For never muſt Des view this ſhore; 

Never! the lov'd Uly/es is no more! 

What words (the matron cries) have reach'd my ears? 
Doubt we his preſence, when he now appears? 
Then hear conviction: ere the fatal day 
That forc'd Ulyſſes o'er the watry way, 

A boar herce-ruſhing in the ſylvan war 
Plough'd half his thigh ; I ſaw, I ſaw the ſcar, 
And 


* 
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of the houſe; and conſequently Penelape was at 
a ſufficient diſtance from the place of the com- 
bat, and may be caſily ſuppoſed not to be awaked 
by it. The circumſtance of Penelape's not being 
awaked by the cries of the ſuitors, furniſhes us with 
a reaſon why they are heard by the /thacans that lived 
near the palace: for if ſhe who is within the palace 
is not diſturbed by the noiſe, it is credible enough, 
that the-Greeks who lived at ſome diſtance from the 
palace ſhould not hear it. . | 
* We are not to gather fromthis tranſport of Pe- 
nelope, that ſhe is fully convinced of the return of 
Ulyſſes: ſhe is yet incredulous; but ſhe muſt have 
been inſenſible if The had continued unmoved at the 
mention of the arrival of an huſband, whole return 
has been deſcribed through the whole Ody/Jey as the 
chief object of all her —. 215 Belides, ſhe receives 
the death of the ſuitors with joy; ſhe cannot dif- 
believe the teſtimony! of Fumclea concerning their 
deaths; but thinking it impoſſible that they ſhould 
«be ſlain by any one perſon, the àſcribes their: deſtrue- 
tion not to Ubſes, but a Deity. But then is not 
ſuch a ſuppoſition extravagant? and can it be re- 
*conciled to probability, that a God ſhould really be 
ſuppoſed to deſcend. to work their deſtruction ? It 
may be anſwered, that the exceſs of the aſſertion 


= 
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NOTES, 
ought to be aſcribed to the exceſs of joy in the 
ſpeaker: Penelope is in a tranſport, and no wonder 


ſhe ſpeaks with amplification: ſhe judges it impoſ- 


ſible that ſuch a great event ſhould be wrought by a 
mortal hand; and it is therefore very natural, while 
ſhe is under a ſurprize, and her, thoughts raiſed 
above the bounds of calm "reaſon, to aleribe it to 
a Deity. It has been believed that all the notions 
of good and bad Dæmons that prevailed among the 
ancients were borrowed from truth, and .that they 
received them by tradition ſrom the offices of good 
and bad angels: if we might be allowed to make 
this ſuppoſition, then what Penelipe here ſpeaks may 
be reconciled to ſtrict verity; then we may find a 
reaſon why ſhe may without extravagance aſcribe the 
ſuitors deaths to a dæmon or deity. Thus, 2 Kings, 
cap. XIX. b. 35, That night the angel of the Lord went 
out, ants {mote in the camp of the Aſhyrians an hundred 
fourſeore and five thouſand. If this ſuppoſition be 
thought diſallowable, the former will be a ſufficient 


vindication. We will only add that the poet artful- 


ly turns the incredulity of Penelape to the praiſe of 
Ulyſſes ; the exploit was ſo great, that no mortal was 
brave enough to perform it; it muſt therefore be 
wrought by a God; but this God is. at length diſco- 

vered to be Uly/es, "0 
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And wild with tranſport had reveal'd the wound; 
But ere I ſpoke, he roſe, and check'd the found. 


Then daughter haſte away! and if a lie 


Flow from this tongue, then let thy ſervant die! 

Ts whom with dubious joy the queen replies, 
Wiſe is thy foul, but errors ferze the wiſe ; 
The works of Gods what mortal can furvey ?* 
Who knows their motives, who ſhall trace their way? 
-But learn we inſtant how the ſuitors trod 


The paths of death, by man or by a God. 


— 
1 


—_— — 


Thus ſpeaks the queen, and no reply attends, 


But with alternate joy and fear deſcends ; 
At ev'ry ſtep debates, her lord to prove! + 
Or ruſhing to his arms, confeſs her love! 
Then gliding thro? the marble valves in ſtate, 
Oppos d, before the ſhining fire ſhe ſat. 
The monarch, by a column high enthron'd, f- - 
His eye withdrew, and fix d it on the ground; $ 
Curious to hear his queen the ſilence break: 
Amaz'd ſhe fat, and impotent to ſpeak ;. 

1 Oer 


NOTE s. 

* This aſſertion is made with great judgment. 
Euryclea had given almoſt a demonſtrative proof 
that' he was not miſtaken in the perſon of UM es: 


 ſhethad inſtanced in the ſcar which he received by a 


boar on mount Parnaſſus ; and this ſeemed to be an 
undeniable evidence of her veracity: what method 
then could the poet take to carry on. Penelope's in- 
credulity, and give her room to reſiſt ſuch evidence 
with any appearance of reaſon? Penelope anſwers 


contain excellent truth and morality: this 1s her 
meaning: © Euryclea, you appeal to your ſenſes for 
the 5 of your affirmation ; you ſaw the wound, 
and touched it as you bathed him; and he forbad 
you to make a diſcovery of his perſon: from hence 
you conclude, that it is Oer who has flain the 
ſuitors ; not remembering that the Gods are able 
thus to ſhew themſelves to man, and aſſume at their 
pleaſure ſuch diſguiſes: how then do you know but 
this is a God? Are you able to know the ways of a 
Deity?” To this Euryclea makes no reply; from 
whence we may. gather, that it was believed to be 
an undeniable truth, that the Divine Beings ſome- 
times aſſumed the ſhape of man, and appeared viſi- 
bly upon earth. Such expreſſions as theſe might 
almoſt perſuade us of the reality of a former con- 
jecture, that theſe notions were borrowed from a 
tradition of the appearances of angels; they being ſo 
conſonant to the teſtimony of the holy ſcriptures, 
and ſo agreeable to the manifeſtation of thoſe celeſ- 
tial beings. 

+ Penelope apprehends that the perſon mentioned 


by Euryclea is not Mes: yet her apprehenſions are 


not ſo ſtrong as to exclude all hopes that he is her 
huſband ; in this ſtate of uncertainty ſhe deſcends, 
doubtfal whether to meet him as ſuch, or firſt to 
prove him whether he be the real CH, and this 
explains her conduct in this place: if he evidently 
were Ulyfjes, ſhe ought to receive him with tranſport; 


but if he be not Les, then all ſuch advances would 


be acts of immodeity, and a reproach of her pru- 


dence. - Ladies are beſt judges of what is decent 


with profound wiſdom ; her words are ſhort, but 


| ſeated by a column, we are to underſtan 


is in no doubt about Pene/ope ? Why 


N OTE Ss. 

amongſt ladies, and Madam Dacier affirms, that the: 
point of decency is well maintained by Homer 
through this whole interview; and that antiquity 
can ſhew nothing wherein a ſeverity of manners 1s 
better obſerved. And indeed it mult be allowed, 
that in this reſpect Penelope proceeds with no more 
than a neceſlary caution; it would have been very- 
abſurd to have deſcribed her flying to the embraces: . 
of a ſtranger, merely upon the teſtimony. of Euryclea,. 
without waiting for a perſonal and ocular demon- 
ſtration. 

The circumſtance of perſons of figure being 
placed by a column occurs frequently in the Ody/ſey,. 


it may therefore be neceſlary to 1 it: it is 


mentioned twice in the eighth book, But being there 
applied to Domedocus who was blind, it may be 
thought to mean only that he leaned againſt the 
pillar by reaſon of his blindeſs; but this is not the 
full. import of the words, they denote dignity ; and 
a ſeat erected near the column was a ſeat of diſtinc- 
tion. Thus 2 Kings xi. 14. Behold the king flood by 
a pillar, as the manner was, and the princes, &c.. 
by the king. Thus we ſee the royal ſtation was by 
ſome remarkable pillar. And again, 2 Kings xxiii. 
3- And the king flood by a pillar, and made a. cove- 
nant, &c. So that by this expreſſion of Uly//es being: 
that he 
received Penelope as a” king; and he took the royal 
ſeat, to convince her that he was the real Mer. 
We have all along been vindicating the conduct 
of Penelope, for not immediately acknowledgin 
ies. Her ignorance of his perſon is her vindica- 
tion; but how then is Uly/es to be juſtified, who 
Les he not f. 
with tranſport to the wife of his affection? The 
reaſon is very evident: he very well knows that 
Penelope is uncertain about his perſon ; he therefore 
forbears to offer violence to her modeſty by any 
careſſes, while ſhe is in this ſtate of uncertainty, 
and which decency requires her to refuſe, till ſhe is 


aſſured that the perſon who offers them is Uly/Jes. 


[ 


Hemer tells us, that Ulyſſes turned his eyes towards 
the 
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Oer all the man her eyes ſhe rolls in vain, 
Now hopes, now fears, now knows, then doubts 
again.“ 

At length Telemachus Oh who can find 

A woman like Penelope unkind ? a 

Why thus in ſilence? why with winning charms 

Thus flow, to fly with rapture to his arms ? 

Stubborn the breaſt that with no tranſport-glows, 

When twice ten years are paſt of mighty woes : 

To ſoftneſs loſt, to ſpouſal love unknown, 

The Gods have form'd that rigid heart of ſtone! Þ 
O my Telemachus! the queen rejoin d, 

Diſtracting fears confound my lab'ring mind; 


— 


Pow'rleſs to ſpeak, I ſcarce uplift my eyes, 

Nor dare to queſtion : doubts on doubts ariſe, 

O deign he, if De, to remove 

Theſe boding thoughts, and what he is, to prove! 
Pleas'd bay her virtuous fears, the King re- 

plies, 

Indulge, my ſon, the cautions of the wiſe; 

Time ſhall the truth to ſure remembrance bring : 

This garb of poverty belies the king ; : 

No more.—l his day our deepeſt care requires, 

Cautious to act what thought mature inſpires. 

If one man's blood, tho' mean, diſtain our hands $ 

The homicide retreats to foreign lands; 


® — 


W 


NOTES. 

the ground. Perhaps he does it that Penelope may 

not immediately diſcover him; or the poet intended 

no more than to draw Uly/es here, as he drew him 
in the Iliad, lib. 3. and deſcribe him according to 
his uſual behaviour. 

In thought profound, 

His modeſt eyes he fix d upon the ground. 

Thus alſo he is repreſented by Ovid. Metam. lib. 13. 
Then from his ſeat aroſe Laertes' ſon, 
Loot d down a while, and paus'd ere he begun. 

* The reader will certainly be curious to, know 
how Penelope accoſts Ulyſſes in this firſt interview, 
and the poet manages it with excellent judgment : 
ſhe muſt be ſuppoſed to be under a great — 
and confuſion of thought; this ſurprize takes away 
her ſpeech; ſhe is toſt between hopes and fears, 
and conſequently it is very natural, before ſhe ſpeaks, 
to examine him with her eyes. 

+ It has been objected that Telemachus here makes 
too free a remonſtrance to Penelope, and that he is 
wanting in reverence towards his mother, There 
is a difference between a ſon and a huſband, and 
what is decent in the mouth of the latter would be 
irreverent in the former. Telemachus being fully 
aſſured that it is the real Ce, appears ſhocked at 
the indifference of Penelope. And indeed the warmth 
of the expreſſion is to be imputed to the emotion ol 
the ſpeaker; ſo that we are not to look upon it as 
an outrage of decency toward Penelope, but a warm 
expoſtulation occaſioned by his zeal for Ces. 

This expreſſion furnithes another caule for the 

incredulity of Penelope; Ulyjes imputes it to his dil- 

iſe, and is far from reſenting it as a want of con- 
jugal affection. This may ſeem to be an unſeaſon- 
able tranſition: Homer brings Uly/jes and Penelope 
together, raiſes our expectations to lee a warm and 
tender deſcription at the diſcovery of the huſband to 
the wife, and all of a ſudden he ſtarts from the ſub- 


ject, and leaves us under an uncertainty equal to 


No. 37. 


NOTES. 
that of Penel;-ps, To this we anſwer that the oc- 
caſion prelles : Hes finds it neceſſary to provide 
for his own ſafety, before the people of /thaca are 
informed of the laughter of the ſuitors ; this is the 
dictate of good ſenſe; he firſt acts the wiſe man, by 
guarding againſt an imminent danger; and then 
(hews the tender huſband, by his affection to Penelope: 
and this is the reaſon why he adjourns the diſcovery. 
Belides, this interval, which is very ſhort, gives time 
to Penelqpe to recollect her ſpirits from ſurprize, and 
makes her miſtreſs of her own thoughts. In that 
view the reader is to look upon this break, like a 
pauſe between the acts in a tragedy, and as an art- 
ful interruption to introduce the unravelling more 
naturally, and with greater probability. 

$ Ulyſſes here argues very concluſively : if the 
perſon who has ſhed one man's blood only, and that 
man of inferior ſtat ion; if he is yet obliged to fly 
into baniſhment, leſt he ſhould be flain by any of 
the dead perſon's relations or friends; what have 
they to fear, who have not only flain one man, hut 
abe ve an hundred, and theſe not Plebeans, but 
Princes? I hey muſt neceſſarily have many avengers, 
who will be ready to purſue our lives. But it may 
be objected, that Uly/jes is a king, and therefore 


above apprehenſions of punifhment, It is true 


Ulyſſes is a king, yet ſubject to the laws: his govern- 


ment was not fo deſpotic, as to have no reaſon to 
fear the reſentments of the chief families of his 
ſubjeas, whole heirs were flain by his hand. We 


had only done an act of juſtice upon thele offenders, 
and had tranſgreſſed no law by it, and ought there- 
fore to apprehend no vengeance from the law. We 
ſhould rather aſcribe the apprehenſions of Uly/es, to 
, , | 

a fear of a fudden aſſualt from the friends of the ſuitors 
before he could diſcover himſelf to be the real C 

. "IP = l 3 Mr 
He is afraid of an aſſaſſination, not a legal puniſhment; 


the rage of * people, not the Juſtice of the law, 
7 


. 


cannot entirely agree with this laſt ſentiment : Uh/es- 
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The world conſpires to ſpeak Uly/es wiſe; 
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By us, in heaps th' illuſtrious peerage falls, 

h' important deed our whole attention calls.“ 

Be that thy care, Telemachus replies, ; 
For wiſdom all is thine! lo J obey, 

And dauntleſs follow where you lead the way; 
Nor ſhalt thou in the day of danger find 
Thy coward ſon degen'rate lag behind. 

Then inflant to the bath, (the monarch cries) 
Bid the gay youth and ſprightly virgins riſe, 
Thence all deſcend in pomp. and proud array, 
And bid the dome reſound the mirthful lay; 
While the ſweet lyriſt airs of rapture ſings, 

And forms the dance reſponſive to the ſtrings. 
That hence th' eluded patiengers may ſay, f 
Lo! the queen weds! we hear the ſpouſal lay! 
The ſuitors' death unknown, till we remove? 
Far from the court, and act inſpir'd by ove. 

Thus ſpoke the king: th' obſervant train obey, 
At once they bathe, and dreſs in proud array: 
The lyriſt ſtrikes the ftring ; gay youths advance, 
And fair-zon'd damſels form the ſprightly dance. 
The voice, attun'd to inſtrumental ſounds, 
Aſcends the roof: the vaulted roof rebounds ; 
Not unobſerv'd: the Greets etuded ſay 
Lo! the queen weds! we hear the ſpouſal lay ! 


— 


9 


Inconſtant ! to admit the bridal hour. 

Thus they——but nobly chaſte ſhe weds no more. 
Mean-while the weaned king the bath aſcends; 

With faithful cares Eurynom? attends, 

O'er ev'ry limb a ſhow't of fragrance ſheds :- 

Then dreſt in pomp, magnificent he treads. . 

The warrior-goddefs gives his frame to ſhine 

With majeſty enlarg'd, and grace divine. 

Bacl from his brows in wavy ringlets fly- 

His thick large locks, of Hyaczntbine dye. 

As. by ſome qrtiſt to whom Vulcan gives 

His Low aly {kxill, a breathing image lives; 

By Pallas taught, he frames the wond'rous mould, 

And the pale rer glows with fuſile gold: 

So Pallas his heroic form improves 

With bloom divine, and like a God he moves.; 

More high he treads, and iſſuing forth in ſtate, 

Radiant before his gazing conſort fat. 

And oh my queen I. he cries ;, what pow'r above 

Has ſteel'd that heart, averſe to ſpouſal love! 

Canſt thou, Penelope, when heav'n reſtores. 

Thy loſt Ulyſſes to his native ſhores, 


Canſt. thou, oh cruel! unconcern'd ſurvey. 


Thy loft Ces, on this ſignal day? 
Haſte, Eur, clea, and difpatchful ſpread $- 
For me, and me alone, th' imperial bed: 


q | — 


NO TE 5. 

* Ulyſſes, to prove Telemachus, and to form a judg- 
ment of his wiſdom, aſks his advice upon the preſent 
emergence ; but the poet, in his anſwer obſerves a 


due decency : Telemachus pays a laudable deference | 


to the ſuperior wiſdom of Uly//es, and-modeſtly ſub- 
mits to his judgment. What we are to gather from 
this conduct is, that no perſon ſhould be ſo ſelf con- 
fiding in his own judgment, as to deſpiſe that of 
other men, though thoſe men are inferior in wiſdom, 

+ This is an inſtance of the art of Ulyſſes, effential 
to his character, and maintained through the whole 
Odyſſey. The ſuitors had been accuſtomed to retire 
from the palace, and ſleep in other places by night: 
it would therefore have alarmed the whole city, and 
made them apprehenfive that ſome calamity had be- 
fallen them, if there had not appeared a ſeeming 


"reaſon why they, returned not to their feveral houſes 


as uſual; Mes therefore invents this ſtratagem to 


' deceive them into an opinion that they ſtayed to 


celebrate the queen's nuptials. But there appears 
to be a Hang; objection againſt this part of the 
relation: we have already feen the ſuitors ſlain, 
without being heard by the [thacans of the city; 


is it then probable that the ſound of the muſic ſhould | 


be heard abroad, when the cries, ſhouts and groans, 
during the aghit, were not heard out of the palace ? 


PR 
, 
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NOTES. 
Was the muſic louder than theſe united noiſcs ? It is 
not eaſy to ſolve this difficulty, unleſs we are allowed 
to imagine that the more than uſual ſtay of the ſuitors 
in the palace had raiſed the curioſity of ſome of the 
[thacans to inquire the reaſon of it; who conſa- 
goemey approaching the palace might hear the mu- 
ic and dancing, and conclude that it was occaſioned: 
by the queen's marriage. Beſides, in the ſtillneſs of 
the night, a lower ſound may be further heard, than 
one more loud, during the noife and hurry of the 
day: it being evident Cock the preceding book, that 
the 15 was by day. 

It may be aſked, what occaſions this receſs of. 
Uly/jes * Will he be better able to reſiſt his, enemies 
in the country than in the city? The anſwer is, he. 
withdraws that he may avoid the-firft reſentments 
of the Ithacans, upon the diſcovery of the death of 
the ſuitors. Beſides, it is by this method in his 


power to conceal his perſon, till the violence of the 
people is ſettled; or raiſe a 2 to reſiſt their efforts: 


at the worſt, he is certain to ſecure his flight, if his- 
affairs ſhould be reduced to extremities. 

$ Theſe words have given occaſion of cenſure 
from Monſieur de la Methe de Vayers according to 
whom the precaution of Penel 


pe is not much to be 
elf ſuſpiciaus by. ex- 


prefling 


admired ; 4 Ulyſſes made him 
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My weary nature craves the balm. of reft:: 

But beav'n with adamant has arm'd her breaſt. 
Ah no! the cries, a tender heart I bear, * 

A foe to pride; no adamant is there; | 

And now, evy'n now it melts! for. ſure J ſee 

Once more Uſes my belov'd in thee; 


| 


Fix'd in my ſoul as when he ſail'd to Troy, 
His image dwells : then haſte the bed of joy! 
Haſte, from the bridal bow'r the bed tranſlate, . 
Fram'd by his hand, and be it dreſt in ſtate ! 
Thus ſpeaks the queen, ſtill dubious, with diſguiſe ;#: 
Touch'd at her words, the king with warmth replies, 
Alas: 


ä 


N O T 8. 
preſſing ſo much eagerneſs to go to bed with Penelope ; 
ſhe was ſo far from having time enough to know 
him, that ſhe had ſcarce Bote three words to him, 
but he bluntly commands Euryclea to get the bed 
ready for them.” So that, according to this author, 
Penelope miſtruſts his impatience ; the imagines the 
reaſon why he is ſo haſty, is becauſe he fears that 
a longer time would diſcover his impoſture, and 
fruſtrate his deſires. And indeed if Uly/es had given 
fuch a command, the objection had not been with 

out a foundation. But La Mathe is deceived : Uly/es 
does not aik a.bed for himſelf and Penetspe, but for 
himſelf alone, becauſe his wife voucnfafed- not to 
come near him, and. uſed him with a. feeming 
cruelty. 

* Penelope ſpeaks negatively, and the-meaning of 
her words are, that ſhe is not influenced by pride 
and cruelty, to perſiſt in her incredulity, but by a 
laudable care and caution. Penelope may be held 
forth as a pattern to all women upon. the like oc- 
caſion; her own eyes perſuade her that nl waa; 
with whom ſhe cunters is Hes, Euryclea acknow- 
ledges her maſter; 7elemachus his father; yet ſh: 
dares not immed ately credit her own eye, Euryclea 
or Telemachus. Thus Ulyſſes found it eaſter to ſub. 
due above an hundred enemies than the diffidence 

and incredulity of Penelope. 
lt nwſt be allowed that this is a very artfo) 
turn of thought in Pene ape. Ulyſſes commands a 
bed to be prepared, Penelope catches the word, and 
ſeeming to conſent, orders Euryclea to carry the bed 
out of the bridal apartment, and prepare it. Now 
this bed was of ſuch a nature as to be inwrough. 
into the ſubſtance of the apartment itſelf, and cod 
not be removed: if therefore Ulyes had acquieſced 
in the injunction given by Penelope, and not d iſco. 
vered the impoſſibility of it, the might have very 
juſtly concluded him an 1mpoſtor, being manifeſtly 
ignorant of the ſecret of his own marriage-bed. But 
Fuftathius ſtarts an Objection againſt this whole 
proceſs of the difcovery, . which he calls inſolvible; 
the difficulty is as follows: Penelzpe imagines that 
the. perſon who pretends to be her huſband,” is not 
really Ulyes, but a God, who not only aſſumes hi: 
form, but, to favour the impoſture, the reſemblance 
of the wound received from the boar: now if he 


be a God, how is it poſſible ſhe ſhould conceive him 


| 
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NOT ES. 


to be ignorant of the ſecret of the marriage- bed, 


and conſequently how can ſhe be convinced of the 
reality of Ulyſſes from his knowledge of it, when it 
mult neceſſarily be known to a God, as well as to 
the real Uly//es All that ſhe ought to gather from 
it is, that the perſon with whom ſhe 1 is Ulyſſes, 
or a God. Enftathius replies, that Penelope upon the 


d. ſcovery of the fecret makes no ſeruple to yield; 


becauſe whether it be Lyſſes, or a God, her caſe is 
happy if he prove to be Ul//es, ſhe has her wiſhes; 
70d, it is no {mall piece of good fortune. Da- 
cier condemns this ſolution, and tells us, that Pe- 
nelape was ſo faithful to her huſband, that ſhe would 
not have received even a God in the place of Mes: 
the true anſwer (continues that author) is to be 
drawn from the Pagan theology, according to 


which the inferior Deities were ſuppoſed to have a 


finite knowledge, and conſequently Penelope might 
think the difcovery of the nuptial-bed a full con- 
viction of the reality of Les, it being ſo great a 


| fecret that even a God might be ignorant of it. But 


this is all fancy ;. for allowing this perſon to be a- 
God, why might not Penelope imagine him to be a 
Deity of. the ſuperior order, and for that reaſon well 


-acquainted with the ſecrets of this nuptial bower ? 


eſpecially. becauſe Jupiter himſelf was notorious for 
ſuch amorous illuſions. Dacter herſelf. confeſſes 
this to be no juſt ſolution, but gives a very different 


reaſon: how 1s it poſſible (ſays ſhe) that-this bed 


and. whole apartment ſhould be built by the ſingle 
hand of Uly/zs, without being ſeen. by any * 
while he builds it? or how can any one be aſſured 
that a ſecret that is known to a third perſon is not 


through weakneſs or intereſt diſcovered to others? 


We will lay together what occurs by way of reply. 
The firſt objection is, that Penelope imagines | 


Ulyſſes 
to be a God, and conſequently his knowledge of the 


nuptial-bed ought not to have induced her to believe 


him to be the real Ulyſſes. The anſwer is, Penelope 


thought him a God only during her firſt tranſport ; 
it is to be imputed to her ſurprize, that ſhe at all 
thinks him a Deity. This is very evident, for from 


the moment ſhe ſaw him, the thought of his divinity 
vaniſhes, and ſthe never mentions one word con- 


cerning ſuch a ſuppoſition, nay from the firſt glance 
ſhe almoſt believes him to be the real Ces. 
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Alas for this ! ht mortal ſtrength can move 
Th' enormous burthen, who but heav'n above? 
It mocks the weak attempts of human hands; 

But the whole carth muſt move, if heav'n commands. 
Then fear ſure evidence, while we diſplay 
Words ſeal'd with ſacred truth, and truth obey: 
This hand the wonder fram'd ; an olive Seas 
Full in the court it's ever verdant head. 

Vaſt as ſome mighty column's bulk on high* 
The huge trunk roſe, and heav'd into the {ky 
Around the tree I rais'd a nuptial bow'r 
And roof d defenſive of the ſtorm and ſhow'r; 
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The ſpacious valve, with art inwrought, conjoins; 
And the fair dome, with poliſh'd marble ſhines. 


I lopp'd the branchy head; aloft in twain | 
Sever'd the bole, and ſmooth'd the ſhining grain; 


{4 Then poſts, capacious of the frame, I raiſe, 


And bore it, regular from ſpace to ſpace: 
Athwart the frame, at equal diſtance lie 


Thongs of tough hides, that boaſt a preple dye; 
Then poliſhing the whole, the fini 


'd mould 
With ſilver ſhone, with elephant, and gold. 


But if o'erturn'd by rude, ungovern'd hands, 
Or {till inviolate the olive ſtands, 


Ke "Tis 
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« O'er all the man her eyes ſhe rolls in vain, 

% Now hopes, now fears, now knows, then doubts 

again.“ 

She is ſo far from thinking him a Deity, that ſhe is 
almoſt perſuaded that he is her huſband. If this be 
allowed, the firſt difficulty ceaſes: for granting her 
belief that the perſon before her is a real man, and 
no man but Ulyes was acquainted with the nuptial 
bed; it follows, that this man is the real Ces, and 


that this incident is not ill choſen by the poet in the 


diſcovery of Les. Dacier objects, that this apart- 
ment could not poſſibly be erected without being 
known to other perſons ; but we have ſeen Ces 
build a ſhip in a ſolitary ifland, without the aſſiſ- 
tance of any man, in the fifth Ody//ey ; and why may 
he not then be allowed to do the ſame, with reſpect 
to this nuptial-bower ? All kind of arts in mechanics 
were anciently practiſed by the greateſt perſonages, 
and their knowledge and dexterity m them was 
eſteemed a glory. his conſideration may perhaps 
reconcile the -reader to this part of the diſcovery. 
The only difficulty that now remains is this: Actoris, 
a female ſervant, is allowed to be in the ſecret; how 
then can Penel;pebe aſſured that the has not betrayed 
it? Hamer himſelf obviates this objection; he has 
in a very ſolemn manner told us, that only twelve of 
all the female train were guilty of a breach of truſt, 
and therefore Penelope may ſafely rely upon the 
fidelity of Actoris. Beſides, it adds no ſmall weight to 
this vindication of Hemer, to oblerve, that the whole 
procedure of the diſcovery 1s accidental ; how could 
Ulyſſes foreknow that the proof of his veracity 
would depend upoy his. knowledge of the bridal 
bower; and conſequently" it is not-to be imagined 
that he ſhould have made any clandeſtine inquiries 
about it. It may be added, that Ces has been no 
more than five days upon the /thacan ſhores, and 
probably had never ſeen Acloris, who alone was ac- 
quainted with the nature of this bed: no perſon was 


— 
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anciently permitted to enter the women's apartment, 
but fathers, huſbands, or brothers; this therefore was 
the greateſt ſecret in all families; this ſecret Penelope 
e, in the trial of Uly/es, and upon his know- 
edge of it receives him as her huſband. To inſtance 
almoſt in a parallel caſe; Oreſtes in * tells 
[phigema, that the lance which Pelops uſed in the 
combat againſt Anomaus was lodged in her apart- 
ment ; this circumſtance convinces her that the per- 
ſon who knew this fecret muſt be her brother Oreftes, 
no perſons of a more diſtant relation being admitted 
into ſuch privacies. | 
*The whole of this relation is very wonderful; 

for it is not eaſy to conceive that the bole of an o ive- 
tree ſhould be fo large as to contain upon the di- 
menſions of it a whole beditead. But Hamer muſt 
be imagined to write according to the cuſtoms of the 
age in which he lived, unleſs we can ſuppoſe he un- 
neceſſarily invented an abſurdity : we therefore doubt 
not but there were anciently ſuch beds as this of 
Hes. Beſides, the more wonderful this bed is, 
the better it ſerves for the purpoſe of Homer, in con- 
vincing us that the perſon who was acquainted with 
a matter ſo uncommon mult be the real Les, and 
not an impoſtor; it is for this purpoſe that the poet 
deſcribes the bower built round the olive-tree, before 
the framing of thebed is at all mentioned. 

Around the tree I rais'd a nuptial baw'r, 

And roof d 14 of the ſtorm and fhau” r ; 

Then lopp'd the ranchy head ; aloft in twain 

Sever d the bole, and ſmooth'd the ſhining grain. 
This is particularly deſcribed by Homer, to convince 
us that the place where the bed ſtood was entirely 
ſecret; it being cloſed up from obſervation before 
this particular apartment was undertaken, and there- 
fore the knowledge of it was a ſtrong argument that 


the perſon who was acquainted with it muſt be the 
real Mes. | 
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"Tis thine, O queen, to ſay; and now impart, 
Hears remain, or doubts diſtract thy heart? 
While yet he ſpeaks, her pow'rs of life decay, 
She ſickens, trembles, falls, and faints away: 
At length r&cov'zing, to his arms ſhe flew, 
And-ſtrain'd him clofe, as to his breaſt ſhe grew: 


The tears pour'd down amain: and oh, ſhe cries, 


Let not againſt thy ſpouſe thine anger riſe! 
O vers'd in every turn of human art, 


Forgive the weakneſs of a woman's heart! 


The righteous pow'rs that mortal lots diſpoſe, 
Decree us to ſuſtain a length of woes, 

And from the flow'r of lite, the blifs deny 
To bloom together, fade away, and die.” 

O let me, let me not thine anger move, 
That I forbore, thus, thus, to ſpeak my love; 
Thus in fond kiſſes, while the tranſport warms, 
Pour out my ſoul, and die within thy arms! 
F dreaded fraud! men, faithleſs men, betray 
Our eaſy faith, and make the ſex their prey: 


Againſt the fondneſs of my heart F ftrove, 


Iwas caution, O my lord, not want of love: 
Like me had Helen fear'd, with wanton charms “ 
Ere the fair miſchief ſet two worlds in arme, 


Ere Greece roſe dreadful in th' avenging day, 


Thus had ſhe fear'd, ſhe had not gone aſtray. 
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But heav'n, averſe to Greece, in wrath decreed 


That ſhe ſhould wander, and that Greece ſhould bleed: 


| Blind to the ills that from injuſtice flow, 


She colour'd all our wretched lives with woe. 
But Why theſe ſorrows when my lord arrives? 
I yield, I yield! my own Uly/s lives! 
The ſecrets of the bridal bed are known 
To thee, to me, to 4#oris alone, 
(My father's prefent in the ſpouſal hour, 
The ſole attendant on our genial bow'r.) | 
Since what no eye has ſeen thy. tongue reveal'd, 
Hard and diſtruſtſul as J am, yield. 

Touch'd to the foul the king with rapture hears, 
. Hangs round her neck, and ſpeaks his joy in tears. 
As tothe ſhipwreck'd-mariner, the ſhores, . 
| Delightful rife, when angry Neptune roars, 
Then, when the ſurge in thunder mounts the ſky, . 
And oulph'd in crouds at once the ſailors die, 
If one more happy, while the tempeſt raves, , 
Out-lives the,tumult of conflicting waves, 
All pale, with ooze deform'd, he views the ſtrand, 
And planging forth with tranſport graſps the land. 
The raviſh'd queen with equal rapture glows, 
Claſps her lov'd lord, and to his boſom grows. 
Nor had they ended till the morning ray: 
But Pallas backward held the riſing day, + 


| 
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*. This paſſage eccaſioned great difputes amongſt 
the ancient critics; ſome contended that it ſhould be 
thus read; If Helen had knzwn the flranger, ſhe would 


-— .awt have yielded_tq him; tharefore the. Greeks reſe in 
arms 19 free her from the impaſtar. They defend this 


conſtruction by having recourſe to a tradition, that 


Purrs could never have obtained the conſent of Helen 


if Venus had not. rs the reſemblance of Mene- 
laus, in whoſe form he prevailed upon that fatal 


beauty: otherwiſe the inſtance is no way parallel; 


for if Helen was not deceived; how can her example 


be brought to induce Penelope to act with caution, 


leſt the take an impoſlor to her bed inſtead of an 
huſband * We confeſs this conſtruction of the Greek 
appears. very obſcure; contrary to the ſtile of Homer, 
which'is always clear and natural. Beſides, it con- 
tradicts the whole ſtory of Helen through the {ad 
and Ody/Jey, and the herſelf no where alledges this 


— deceit as her,excuſe, but frequently condemns her 


own conduct in forſaking the bed of Menelaus. But 

granting that the was thus deceived originally, the 

deceit muſt neceſſarily ſoon appear, and yet ſhe vo- 

luntarily cohabits many years with Paris. The 

other interpretation may therefore perhaps be pre- 

fetablez namely, if Helen had conſidered what evils 
No. 38. (ook: | 
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might enſue from her injury to Merelaus, ſhe would 
have acted more wiſely : this Penelope introduces to 
| vindicate her conduct in acting with ſo much cau- 

tion; ſhe oppoſes her alen to the inconſiderate- 
neſs of Helen, and aſeribes all the calamities of Greece 
to it. : : | 

We are not to look upon this merely as a poeti- 


between the ſuitors and Uh//zs happened in the even- 


dead ſuitors carried away, and the female ſervants 
puniſhed ; Eurycles has held a long conference with 
Penelope, there has been ſinging and_Jancing in the 
palace, and an interview at large deferibed between 
Ulyſfes and Penelope: then the poet proceeds to re- 
capitulate the ſtory of the whole Chi, now all 
theſe incidents could not be comprehended in the 
compals of dne night: Homer therefore, to reconcile 
it to probability, introduces MrmeFva to protract it, 
and make the time proportionable to the incidents. 
But perhaps it may be thought à violent machine, 
and contrary to the laws of nature,” to ſuppoſe the 
courſe of the night alterable : the anſwer 1s, poets 
are allowed to write according to common fame, 
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cal ornament, there is no neceſſity for it. The battle 


ing; ſince then we have ſeen the palace purified, the 


and what Homer here relates could not ſhock the 
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The whee of night retarding, to detain | And calls a corn-van: this upon the plaih 


The gay Aurora in the wavy main: | 
Whole flaming ſteeds, emerging thro' the night, 
Beam o'er the caſtern hills with ſtreaming light. 
At length Ces with a ſigh replies: = - 
Yet fate, yet cruel fate repoſe denies; _ 
A labour long, and hard, remains behind; 
By heav'n above, by hell beneath enjoin'd : 
For, to Tireftas thro” th' eternal gates 
Of hell 1 trod, to learn my future fates. 
But end we here - the night demands repoſe, 
Be deck'd the couch! and peace a-while-my woes! 
To whom the queen. Thy word we ſhall obey, 
And deck the couch; far hehce be woes away! 
Since the juſt Gods, who tread the ſtarry plains 
Reſtore thee fafe, ſince my Ulyſſes reigns. 
But what thoſe perils heav'n decrees, impart; _ 
Knowledge may grieve, but fear diſtracts the heart.“ 
To this the king. Ah why muſt I diſcloſe 
A dreadful ſtory of approaching woes? - 
Why in this hour of tranſport wound thy ears, 
When thou mult leara what 1 muſt ſpeak 
| tears? n y 
Heav'n, by the Theban ghoſt, thy ſpouſe decrees 
Torn from thy arms, to ſail a length of ſeas; 


= 
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with 
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And full of days, thou 


I fix, and hail the monarch of the main; 
[ hen bathe his altars with the mingled gore 


Oft victims vow'd, a ram, a bull, a boar: 


Thence ſwift re-ſailing to my native ſhores, 


Due victims flay to all th' ztherial pow'rs. 


Then heav'n decrees in peace to end my days,” 
And ſteal myſelf from life by flow decays; 
Unknown to pain in age relign my breath, 


When late ſlern Neptune points the ſhaft of death; 


To the dark grave retiring as to reſt; 
| My people bleſſing, by my people bleſt. 


Such future ſcenes th' all-righteous pow'rs dif- 


* 


Play, 
| By their dread + Seer, and ſuch my future day. 


Lo whom thus firm of foul : If ripe. for death, 


ently yield thy breath : 
While heav'n a kind Ax from ills foreſhows, 


Triumph, thou happy victor of thy woes! 


But Eunyclea with diſpatchful care, 
And ſage Hurynamè, the couch prepare: 
Inſtant they bid the blazing torch a, 
Around the dome an artificial day; 
Then to repoſe her ſteps the matron bends, 
And to the queen Eurynamè deſcends ; 


3 
From realm to realm a nation to explore A torch ſhe bears to light with guiding fires 
Who ne'er knew ſalt, or heard the billows roar, - The royal pair; ſhe guides them, wen retires. 
Nor ſaw gay veſſel ſtem the ſurgy plain, 4 Then inſtant his fait ſpouſe Les led . 
A painted wonder, flying on the main, To the chaſte loye-rites of the nuptial bed. f 


An oar my hand mult bear; a ſhepherd eyes 
The unknown inſtrument with ſtrange ſurprize, 
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And now the blooming youths and fprightly fair 
Ceaſe the gay dance; and to their reſt repair; | 
| | But 
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ears of the ancients, Who had before heard of the 
like ſtory at the conception of Hercules. We will 
only obſerve, that Homer gives no more than two 
horſes to Aarora's chariot, Lampus and Phaethon ; 
whereas the chariot of the ſun is deſcribed with four 
in Ovid. | 

* Ulyſſes had ſaid in the ſentence immediately pre- 


« A labour long, and hard, remains. 
This conld not fail of alarming Penelqpe, and raifing 
all her curioſity to know it. Homer would row 
have offended againſt nature, if he had not deſcribed 
her under an impatience upon the mention of it; her 
fondneſs is too ſincere to be indifferent upon ſuch , 
a ſuggeſtion, but her anſwer to Ulyſſes chiefly de- 
mands obſervation. . 

« Tf heav'n a kind releaſe from ills foreſhows, 
„Triumph, thou happy victor of thy woes!“ 
This diſcovers a greatneſs of ſpirit worthy of a queen 


"NOTES. 
ſecond abſence, ſhe is alarmed with a new train of 


life and happineſs attend him, ſhe not only takes 
courage perionally, but comforts her huſband. Ho- 


| mer was too good a judge of decency to aſeribe the 


weakneſs that attends the generality of that fex to 


'} Pene/lqpe; ſhe has a bravery of foul worthy of a 


heroine in epic poetry, Beſides, this is a further 
inſtance of Homer's judgment : the event of the 


had not reinſtated his hero in proſperity, and conſo- 
quently had defeated the moral of the Odyſſey, which 


is to ew wiſdom and virtue triumphant, by repre- 
J ſenting his hero after all difficulties ſettled in 


{'tranquullity. 


: 


+ Tireſias. 8 TENT 
+} Ariftarchus, and Arifiaphanes the grammarian, 


and heroine; ſhe is threatened to loſe Ulyes by a 


| 


thought this verſe to be the concluſion oof the Odyſſey, 
| f i and 


a 


his ſufferings; but being informed that all theſe. 
| calamities will end in a proſperous iſſue, that long 


% 


Och is to ſhew Ulyſes happy; now if the poet 
had not fully ſatisfied the reader in this reſpect, he 


in full 
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But in diſcourſe the king and conſort lay, 
While the ſoft hours ſtole unperceiv'd away; 
Intent he hears Penelope diſcloſe, 7 
A mourhful ſtory of domeſtic woes? 


8 
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His ſervants inſults, his invaded bed, 
How his whole flocks and herds exhauſted bled, 
His generous wines diſhonour'd ſhed in vain, 


And the wild riots of the ſuitor-train. , 


The 
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and conſequently they judged the remaining part of 
this book and the whole 24th ſuppolititious : thoſe 
who were of a contrary opinion replied, that by 
ending the poem with that verſe, many incidents of 
great importance would be rejected; for inſtance, 
the recapitulation of the whole Ody/ſey, and eſpecially 
the diſcovery of Det to his father Laertes, with all 
the beautiful fictions contained in it. They add, 
that if the little relation that the beginning of that 
book bears to the ſubject of the poem be a reaſon for 
the rejection of it, we muſt for the ſame reaſon 
abridge the poem, and reject a multitude of the fables 
which are ſcattered through the whole courſe of it. 
It may therefore be conjectured that Ariſtarchus and 
Ariſtophanes were not of opinion that the poem 
ended with this verſe, but only the moſt neceſſa 
and important incidents. Caſaubon in a ah 
upon a pallage of Strabe, favours the opinion of 
riſtarchus, tor he there ſpeaks of the laſt book as 
if he ſuſpected it to be ſpurious; and Raprn joins in 
the ſame judgment. Homer is to be defended in an- 
other manner, than by ſuch arguments as are brought 
in anſwer to Ariftarchus. The ſame objection has 
been made againſt the two laſt books of the Had, 
as againſt tels of the Oay//ey; the former ought to 
have ended with the deciſive action in the death of 
Hector, and the latter with the diſcovery of Uly//es 
to Penelape, when his happineſs ſeems to be eſtab. 
liſhed. But there is no weight in theſe objections. 
There is a difference between the unravelling of the 
action, and the full accompliſhment of it; the action 
is unravelled by the death of the ſuitors ; but there 
are conſequences ariſing ſrom their deaths that hin- 
der the accompliſhment of the action, namely, the 
danger of the reſentments of their friends, who riſe 
in arms to revenge their laughter; and till their in- 
ſurrection is. pacified, Ulyſſes cannot be ſaid to be in 
a ſtate of ſecurity. The be, of the had is the 
anger of Achilles; that of the Odyſſey, the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of Une in his dominiens : now the anger of 
Achilles ends not with the death of Hector, nor is 
Uly/Res fully re-eſtabliſhed by the death of the ſuitors; 
he has another obſtacle to overcome, and till the 
commotions of the Ithacans are appeaſed, the deſign 
of the poem is not executed, which is to ſhew 
 Ulyſjes in peaceful 2 of his palace and autho- 
rity. We ſee in 4 is very book, that Uiyfſes is forced 
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to fly from his own palace; can he then be ſaid to 
be re-eſtabliſhed in tranquillity? This very action de. 
monſtrates, that what follows is part of the ſubject 
of th poem, and ſuch a part, as if it had not been 
related, would have given us roam to have imagined 
that Homer had never finiſhed it, or that the conclu- 
| fron of it had been loſt. The beginning of the ac- 
tion is his failing from Tray toward his country ; the 
middle contains all the calamities he ſuſtains in his 
return, the diſorders of his family before and after 
it; and the end of the action is his re- eſtabliſhment 
in the peaceful poſſeſſion of his kingdorhs, when he 
is acknowledged by his wife, father, family, and 
e Now this is not compleated till the very 
end of the laſt book, and conſequently that book is 
not ſpurious, but eſſential. The poet had ended 
very injudiciouſly, if he had ſtopped before; for the 
reader would have remained unſatisfied in two ne- 
ceſſary points, viz. how he was made known to 
Laertes, and what vengeance the chief families of 
the nation endeavoured to take againſt the deſtroyers 
of their ſons ; but this ſtorm being once blown over, 
and all his ſubjects who had taken arms being either 
vanquiſhed or appeaſed, the action is compleated in 
all it's parts, and conſummates the Odyſſey. 

* It is with great judgment that the poet paſſes 
thus briefly over the ſtory of Penelope ; he makes her 
impatience to hear the hiſtory of Ces the pretended 
occaſion of her conciſeneſs ; the true reaſon is, he is 
unwilling to tire his reader by repeating what he 
already knows. It is likewiſe remarkable, that Ce 
does not begin his own adventures by a detail of his 
ſufferings during the war of Troy; for this would 
have been foreign to the deſign of the Odyſſey; but 
with his failing from Troy to the Cicons, and enters 
directly into the ſubject of it. He likewiſe con- 
cludes an epitome of the whole Q23/ty in the com- 
paſs of one and thirty lines; and purpoſcly contracts 
it, becauſe we are already acquainted with the whole 
relation. We learn from this recapitulation in He- 
mer, that the ſubject of the Odyſſey is not alone the 
return of Uhy/s to his country, and his re-eſtabliſh. 
ment in it; but that it comprehends all his wan- 
derings and all his voyages; all that he ſaw, or 
ſuffered in his return to it; in a word, all that he 
' underwent after he ſet fail from the ſhores of Troy, 


| Another advantage we reap from it is, that we ſee 


— 
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The king alternate a dire tale relates, 

Of wars, of triumphs, and diſaſt'rous fates ; 

All he unfolds : his liſt'ning ſpouſe turns pale, 

With pleaſing horror at the dreadful tale, f 

Sleepleſs devouis each word; and hears, how flain 
Cicons on Cicons ſwell th' enſanguin'd plain; 

How to the land of Lote unbleit he fails; . 

And images the rills, and flow'ry vales! 

How dath'd like dogs, his friends the Cyclops tore, 
Not unreveng'd) and quaff'd the ſpouting gore; 

ow the loud ſtorms in priſon bound, he fails 

From friendly A#3lus with proſp'rous gales; 

Yet fate withſta Ys ! a fudden tempeſt roars, 

And whirls him groaning from his native ſhores: 

How on the barb'rous Laftriganian coalt, 

By ſavage hands his fleet and friends he loſt; 

How ſcarce himſelf ſurviv'd : he paints the bow'r, 

The ſpells of Circe, and her magic power; 

His dreadful journey to the realms beneath, 

To ſeek Tirgſias in the vales of death; 


How in the doleful manſions he furvey'd 

His royal mother, pale Anticlea's ſhade; 

And friends in battle ſlain, heroic ghoſts! 

Then how unharm'd he paſt the Siren coaſts, 
The juſtling rocks where herce Charybdis raves, 
And howling Scylla whirls her thund'rous wav 
The cave of death! How his companions ſlay * 
The oxen ſacred to the God of day, 

Till eve in wrath the rattling iempeſt guides, 
And whelms th' offenders in the roaring tides : 


How ſtruggling thro' the ſurge, he reach d the ſhores- 
Of fair Ogygia, and Calypſo's bow'rs ; | 


| Where the gay blooming nymph conſtrain'd his ſtay, {: 


With ſweet reluctant amorous delay ; 
And promis'd, vainly promis'd, to beſtow 
Immortal life exempt from age and woe : 


How ſav'd from ſtorms Pheacia's coaſt he trod, 


By great Alcinous honour'd as a God, 

Who gave him laſt his country to behold, _ , 
With change of raiment, braſs, and heaps of gold. 
21d He 


— 


N OTE S. 
the order and train of the adventures of his hero, as 
they really happened, naturally and hiſtorically: for 
in his relation of them in the poem, he uſes an arti- 
ficial order; that is, he begins at the latter end, and 
finds an opportunity to inſert all that precedes the 
opening of his poem by way of narration to the 
heucians: here he fets every event in it's natural 
order, ſo that with a glance of the eye we may diſ- 
tinguiſh what gives continuity to. the action, and 
what is comprehended in it. By this method we 
are able to ſeparate the time of the duration of the 
action; for in reality the poem begins many years 
before the return of Les, but Homer begins bis 


action but thirty five days before he lands in his own 


country. In the courſe therefore of the Oahſſey, Ho- 
mer gave us the artificial, here the natural order ; 


which is an eaſe and aſſiſtance to the memory of the | 


reader. 

* The ſtory of theſe oxen is fully related, /. 1 2. 
The crime of the companions of Les was ſacrilege, 
they having deſtroyed the herds ſacred to a> God. 
Theſe herds were fad to be immortal for the ſame 
reaſon that a ſeleQ number of men in the army of 
Xerxes was, namely, becauſe upon the death of any 
one of their number, whether by war or ſickneſs, 
another was immediately fubſtituted into his room, 
ſo that they never amounted to more or leſs than 
ten thouſand. If we apply this piece of hiſtory to 
the herds of Apalla, it excellently explains Homer's 

oetry: they are Called immortal, becauſe upon the 
death of any one of the whole herd, another was 


— 


* NOTES. 

brought into it's place; they are ſaid neither to in- 
og nor decay, becauſe they were always of a fixed 
number, and continually ſupplied upon a vacancy. 
The reader will be apprized of the heinouſneſs of 
the crime in killing theſe oxen, from an obſervation - 


Jof Bochart, p. 314: The Phœnicians and Egyptians 


ſo ſuperſtitiouſly abſtained from the fleſh of the ox, 
that, as Porphyry affirms, they would ſooner feed upon 
human elt than that of ſuch beaſts. Alian tells us, 
that it was death among the Phrygians to kill a la- 
bouring ox; and Varro declares, that the ſlaughter- 
ing of one of them was a capital offence among the 
ancients. . We have been the more full upon this 


head, to ſhew that Homer's fiction is built upon a 


foundation of truth, and that he writes according to 
the religion of the ancients. 
F This is a circumſtance that Dies ought by no 
means to forget; for it-gives him an opportunity to 
pay an high compliment to his wife, by letting her 
know he preferred her perſon to that of Calypſo a 
Goddeſs: this is the reaſon why he enlarges upon it 
in hve verſes; whereas he concludes moſt of the 
other adventures in little more than one.. But we 
may eaſily believe that he was ſilent about the nature 
of his converſation with that nymph; and indeed it 
would have leſſened the compliment, and perhaps 
his welcome home, if he had not been able to keep 
a ſecret, he is very cautious in this reſpect; he en- 
larges upon. the fondneſs of Calyp/e for his perſon, 
but ſuppreſſes, for a very obvious reaſon, the kind 


| returns he made for her civilities. 
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He ended, ſinking into ſleep, and ſhares 
A ſweet forgetfulnels of all his cares 
Soon as foft flumber eas'd the toils of day, 
Minerva ruſhes thro' th' acreal way, 
And bids Aurora with her golden wheels 
Flame from the ocean o'er the eaſtern hills: 
Up roſe Ulyſſes from the genial bed, 
And thus with thought mature the monarch ſaid. 
My queen, my conſort! thro' a length of years, 
We drank the cup of ſorrow mix'd with tears, 
Thou, for thy lord; while me th* immortal pow'rs _ 
Detain'd reluctant from my native ſhores. 
Now, bleſt again by heav'n, the queen diſplay, 
And rule our palace with an equal ſway : 
Be it my care, by loans, or martial toils, 


To throng my empty'd folds, with gifts or ſpoils. 


| 
PF. 


To arms! aloud he cries: his friends obey, 


But now I haſte to bleſs Laertes' eyes 
With ſight of his Ulyſſes ere he dies; 
The good old man to waſting woes a prey, 
Weeps a fad life in ſolitude away. 
But hear, tho' wiſe! this morning ſhall unfold 
The deathful ſcene, on heroes, heroes roll'd ; 
Thou with thy maid within the palace ſtay,. 
From all the ſcene of tumult far away 

He ſpoke, and ſheath'd in arms, inceſſant flies 
To wake his ſon ; and bid his friends ariſe. 


With glitt'ring arms their manly limbs array, 
And pals the city gate; Uly/ſes leads the way. 
Now flames the roſy dawn, but Pallas ſhrouds* 
The latent warriors in a veil of clouds. 


— — — 


NOTE S. 

* Uhly/es, to avoid obſervation, leaves the oy 
point ot day, before the darkneſs was quite di 
this is the ſuggeſtion of his own wiſdom, w 
figured by Minerva. 

This book ends in the morning of the forty-firſt 
day. There are but few verſes in the tranſlation, 
more than in Homer: our heroic verſe conſiſts but of 
ten ſyllables, the Greek oftentimes of ſeventeen. We 


at the 
91 ; 
ich is 
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NOTES. 

therefore write with the diſadvantage of ſeven ſyl- 
Jables, which makes it generally impoſſible to com- 
prehend the ſenſe of one line in Homer within the 


. compaſs of one line in a tranſlation, with any tolera- 


ble beauty; but in ſome parts, where the ſubje& 
ſeemed to ay heavy, this has been attempted, and 
we truſt with lucceſs. | 
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The TWENTY-FOURTH BOOK of the ODYSSEY.* 


ARGUM EN T. 


The ſouls of the ſuitors are conducted by Mercu to the infernal ſhades. Ulyſſes in the country goes to the retire- 
ment of his 2 Laertes; he finds him 22 in his garden all alone : the manner of his di ſcavery to him is 


beautifully 


eſcribed. They return together ts his lodge, and the king is acknowledged by Dolius and the ſervants. 
The Ithacenſians, led by Eupithes the father of Antinous, 2 


e againſt Ulyſſes, who gives them battle, in 


which Eupithes is killed by Laertes: and the goddeſs Pallas makes a laſting peace between Ulyſſes and his ſub- 


jecis, which concludes the Odyſſey. 


YLLENIUS now to Pluts's dreary reign 
Conveys the dead, a lamentable train ! 
The golden wand, that cauſes ſleep to fly, 
Or in foft ſlumber ſeals the wakeful eye, 


NOTES. 
* It has been already proved, that this book is 
the genuine work of Hamer, but perhaps the reader 


may not be diſpleaſed to ſee the reaſons why it was 


rejected by ſo great a critic as Ariftarchus : we ſhall 
therefore lay them before him from Didymus and 
Spandaunut. Ariſtarehus affirms, that this is the 99 5 
place in Homer where Mercuty performs the office 
of conducting the ſouls of the ge; that this is the 
only paſſage where he is called Cy/lenius; that the 
ceremony of his guiding the ſouls is contrary to 
either deſcriptions of Homer, where they all deſcend 
without a guide into the manſions of the dead, even 
before the funeral rites; and that it is abſurd to 
imagine a white rock in theſe kingdoms of darkneſs, 
&c. To which Didymus thus replies: If a ſingle 
- mention of any incident in Homer were a reaſon tor 
it's objection, abundance of paſſages myſt be re- 
jected. He adds, that although the fouls of the 
dead deſcend without a guide in other places, this 
hinders not but they may defcend with one; for they 


That drives the ghoſts to realms of night or day, 
Points out the long, uncomſortable way. 
Trembling the ſpectres glide, and plaintive vent 
Thin, hollow fcreams, along the deep deſcent. 


— | As 


e 
are in other places only ſaid in general to deſcend, 
whereas here the manner of their deſcent is particu- 
larized. Neither is it any objection againſt this 
book, to ſay that it is contrary to the manner of 
Homer to deſcribe the ſhades of the dead, received 
immediately into the ſtate of Achilles, Agamemnon, 


&c. before the performance of their funeral cer | 
' monies; this is a favour granted by —— wa 


Ulyffes, who was deſcended from that Deity, he 
being the father of Arciſius, and conlequently great 
grandfather to hea It was the opinion of the 
ancients, that the \thades of the decealed could viſit 
the earth before the obſequies were finiſhed, but 
not afterwards ; this is evident from the words of 
Patroclus in the 23d book of the fliad: 
„ To the further ſhore, 
When once we paſs, the ſoul returns no more.“ 
It is therefore out of favour to Ulyſſes, that Mercury 


Tntroduces theſe ſhades into the region were Agamem- 


non reſided, before the funeral ceremonies, that the 


mighty 


— — 
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As in the cavern of ſome rifted den, 

Where flock nocturnal bats, and birds obſcene; 
Cluſter'd they hang, till at ſome ſudden ſhock, 
They move, and murmurs run through all the rock: 
So cow'ring fled the ſable heaps of ghoſts, 

And ſuch a ſcream fill'd all the diſmal coaſts. 
And now they reach'd the Earth's remoteſt ends, 
And now the gates where ev'ning Sel deſcends, 
And Leucas' rock, and Ocean's utmoſt ſtreams, “ 
And now pervade the duſky land of Dreams, 
And reſt at laſt, where ſouls unbodied dwell 

In ever-flow'ring meads of Aſphadel. 

The empty forms of men inhabit there, 
Impaſlive ſemblance, imageg of air! 


— 


NOTES. 


might not return to earth and diſquiet Mes. But 


there may be a ſtronger objection made againſt the 
former part of this book; namely, this is an epiſode 
which has no relation to the principal ſubject, and 
that we may retrench it without deſtroying any part 
of the action eſſential to the Ody//ey. But it may be 
anſwered, that though it makes no part of the prin- 
cipal action, yet it has a ſuſhcient connection with it: 
it is the ſequel of the death of the ſuitors, and con- 
ſequently the principal action is the cauſe of it; it is 
drawn and deduced trom it, and Homer makes a very 
happy uſe of it to adorn and diverſify his poem, 
with the hiſtory of what happened before Trey, 
after the concluſion of the /rad; and in particular 
with the death of Achilles, and with a deſcription 
of his funeral ceremonies. 
* This deſcription of the deſcent into hell 1s more 
particular than that in the XIth Odyfey ; and each 
articular is well ſuited to the ſubject; the deſcent 
1s fabled to be by the ocean, becauſe the ſun ſeems to 
deſcend through it into night or the region of dark- 
neſs, in the weſtern parts of heaven. Milton fables 
the ſun to riſe through the gates of light, after the 
manner of the ancients. | 
1% —— Till morn, 
« Wak'd by the circling hours, with roſy hand 
© Unbarr'd the gates of light N 
The circumſtance likewiſe of going through the re- 
gion of dreams is well choſen; dreams are the atten- 
dants of fleep, the brother of death; they come by 
night, and are therefore well. imagined to have re- 
Jation to the kingdom of death, and to be introduc- 
tory to it. The only circumſtance liable to objec- 
tion is, the Leucadian, or white rock, which Ariftar- 
chus thought improperly piaced in the road to the 
realms of darkneſs; but (replies Euflathius) this is 
only meant of a rock ſtanding on the extremities. of 


the earth, or a rock on which the laſt rays of the ſun 


' Nought elſe are all that ſhin'd on earth before; 
Ajux, and great Achilles are no more! 
Yet ſtil] a maſter ghoſt, the reſt he aw'd, 
| The reſt ador'd him, tow'ring as he trod; 
Still at his ſide is Ne/tor's ſon ſurvey d, 
And lov'd Patreclus (till attends his ſhade. 

New as they were to that infernal ſhore, 
The ſuitors ſtopp'd, and gaz d the hero o'er. 
When, moving llow, the regal form they view'd 
Of great Htrides : him in pomp purſu'd 


6 And ſolemn ſadneſs thro* the gloom of hell, 


The train of thoſe who by Agy/thus fell. 
O mighty chief! (Pelides thus began) + 


Honour d by Jede above the lot of man! 


1 — — 


King 


N OTT S. 
fall. Dacier imagines, that there is a further mean- 
ing in the expreſſion: There is an iſland over 
againſt Acarnania, on the weſt of Ithaca, called 
Leucas, from a white rock ſtanding in it; this rock 
was famous in antiquity, becauſe lovers in deſpair 
threw themſelves from the top of it into the ocean; 


able for the deaths of numbers of people, Hamer 
places it here.“ I his is no ill explanation; for a 
rock may well be feigned to ſland at the entrance of 
the regions of death, by which ſo many perſons had 
entered into it. Ovid in his Epiſtles mentions this 
Leucadian rock. 


* O you that love in vain, 
% Fly hence, and ſeek the far Leucadian mai n: 


« Apollo's tane ſurveys the rolling deep; 
« 'T here injur'd lovers, leaping from above, 
Their flames extinguiſh, and forget to love.” 


+ This appears to be introduced ſomewhat un- 


years, and Agamemnon almolt as long: it can therg- 
fore ſcarce be reconciled to probability, to imagine 
that they ſhould not have met before this time, and 
mutually hive fatisfied their curioſities, by relating 
their ſeveral ſtories at ſome interview. The ſhades 
of the ſuitors, (obſerves Dacer) when they are ſum- 
| moned by Mercury out of the palace of Ces, emit 
a feeble, plaintive, inarticulate ſound. Whereas 
Agamemnon and the ſhades that have long been in the 
ſtate of the dead ſpeak articulately. But why ſhould 
we ſuppoſe with Dacier, that theſe ſhades of the 
ſuitors have loſt the faculty of ſpeaking? We rather 
imagine, that the founds they uttered were ſigns of 
complaint and diſcontent, and proceeded not from 


an mability to | 5 After Patroclus was lain, 
he appears to Achilles, and ſpeaks very articulately to 


tim; 


it was called the Lover's leap, and being thus remark- 


There ſtands a rock from whoſe impending ſteep, 


naturally: Achilles had now been dead about ten 
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King of a hundred kings! to whom reſign'd - 
The ſtrongeſt, braveſt, greateſt of mankind. 
Com'it thou the firit, to view this dreary ſtate? 
And was the nobleſt the firſt mark of fate? 
Condemn'd to pay the great arrear ſo ſoon, 
The lot, which all lament, and none can ſhun; 
Oh! better hadſt thou ſunk in Tran ground, 
With all thy full-blown honours cover'd round ! 
Then gratciul Greece with ſtreaming eyes might 
rails | 
Hiſtoric marbles to record thy praiſe : 
Ihy praiſe eternal on the faithful ſtone 


Had witk tranſiniflive glories grac'd thy ſon, 


But heavier fates were deſtin'd to attend: 
What man is happy, till he knows his end? 

O ſon of Peleus ! greater than mankind! __ 
(Thus gamemaon's kingly thade rejoin'd) 
Thrice happy thou! to preſs the martial plain 
Midit heaps of heroes in thy quarrel ſlain: 
In clouds of ſmoke, rais'd by the noble fray, 
Great, and terrihc ev'n in death you lay, * 
And deluges of blood flow'd round you ev'ry way. 


——— — —— 


And all in tempeſts the dire evening clos'd. 

Then to the fleet we bore thy honour'd load, 
And decent on the funeral bed beſtow'd. b 
Then unguents ſweet and tepid ſtreams we ſhed; 


| Nor ceas'd the ſtrife, till Jove hamfelf oppos'd, 


| Tears flow'd from ev'iy eye, and o'er the dead 
{ Each clipt the curling honours of his head. 
Struck at the news, thy azure mother came; a 
| The ſea-green ſiſters waited on the dame: 
A voice of loud lament thro' all the main 
Was heard, and terror ſeiz d the Grecian train: 
Back to their ſhips the frighted hoſt had fled; 
| But Neftsr ſpoke, they liſten'd, and obey'd. 

(From old experience 9 counſel ſprings, 
And long viciſſitudes of human things.) | 
« Forbear your flight: fair Thetis from the main 
*« To mourn Achilles leads her azure train.“ 
Around thee ſtand the daughters of the deep, 
Robe thee in heavenly veſts, and round thee weep, 
Round thee, the Muſes, with alternate (train, 3 
In ever-conſecrating verſe, complain. 
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Him; yet to expreſs his ſorrow at his departure he 


Ads like the ſuitors: for Achilles 


« Like a thin ſmoke beholds the ſpirit fly, 

« And hears a feeble, lamentable cry.” 

Dacier conjectures, that the power of ſpeech ceaſes 
in the dead, till they ate admitted into a ſtate of reſt; 
but Patriclus is an inſtance to the. contrary in the 
Iliad, and I in the Odyſſey, for they both ſpeak 
before their funeral rites are performed, and conſe- 
quently before they enter into a ſtate of repoſe 
amongſt the ſhades of the happy. . 

* "There is a very peculiar beauty in the verſifica- 
tion of Homer in this place. The words in the 
original ſet the largeneſs of the body of Achilles 
firetched out upon the ground full before our eyes; 
we ſee him as it were in the deſcription; fo that the 
mind has time to dwell upon it, and admire the ex- 
tent of the limbs of that kero. | 

+ This deſcription furniſhed Ariſtarchus with 
another objection to this book: he thought it im- 
probable that the appearance of Thelis and her ſea- 
nymphs ſhould terrify the whole Grecian army; 
they ſay in auſwer, that all the ocean was in a great 
commotion as Thetis aſcended. "This uproar oc- 


caſioned their fear; the Greeks were ignorant of the 


cauſe of it, and conſequently apprehended ſome 
dreadful event; this is evident, for Meſtor appeaſes 
their conſternation by unfolding the reaſon of the 
tumult, and ſhewing them that it was occaſioned 


—— 


NOTES. . 
by the aſcent of Thetis. The reader has undoubted- 
ly obſerved how excellently Hamer ſuſtains his cha- 
raters; Neſtor is the wiſelt man; both in the [tad 
and Odyſſey : he has the experience of a very great 
age, and may therefore be ſuppoſed to be acquainted 
with all the moit uncommon appearances in nature : 
the poet accordingly deſcribes him as the only per- 
ſon not afraid in the Grecian army; there were 
others undoubtedly as brave as Neftor, but no one 
fo wiſe; his intrepidity is therefore to be imputed 
to his wiſdom, not bravery, and this furniſhes us 
with an excellent moral ; that ignorance is uſually 
the HHurce of fear. The chase of Achilles is no 
lefs happily ſupported ; the ſame love of glory is 
viſible in all he ſpeaks, that diſtinguiſhes bis cha- 
racter through the Iliad: he till prefers a ſhort life 
with fame, before old age without it. The ſenti- 
ment is truly heroic; diſhonour is worſe than death, 
the happineſs or miſery of which is not to be mea- 
ſured by time, but glory; long life is but lengthened 
mortality, and they who live the longeſt have but the 
ſmall privilege of creeping mort 3 than others 
to their graves. | £ | 

It is impoſſible not to be ſtruck with the noble 
fictions of Homer in honour of Achilles; every cir- 
cumſtance is great. A whole army is in tears; the 
Muſes celebrate his glory; a Goddeſs and her 
nymphs ennoble it with their preſence and lamenta- 
tions. At the funeral of other heroes, women and 


2 captives 
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Each warlike Greet the moving muſic hears, 
And iron hearted heroes melt in tears. | 
Till ſev'nteen nights and ſev'nteen days return'd, - 
All that was mortal or immortal mourn'd. 

To flames we give thee, the ſucceeding day, 
And fatted ſheep and fable oxen lay; 

What oils and honey blaze th' augmented fires, 
And like a God adern'd, thy earthly part ex- 


res. 

aJ = warriors round the burning pyle 
Urge the fleet courſer's or the racer's toll ; 
Thick clouds of duſt o'er all the circle riſe, 
And the mix M clamour thunders in the ſkies, 
Soon as abſorpt in all-embracing flame 

Sunk what was mortal cf thy mighty name, 
We then collect thy ſnowy bones, and place 
With wines and unguents in a golden vaſe, 
{The vaſe to Thelis Bacchus gave of old, 
And Yulcan's art enrich'd the ſculptur'd gold) 
"There we thy relics, great Achilles! blend“ 
With dear Patroclus, thy departed friend: 

In the ſame urn a ſep' rate ſpace contains 
Thy next belov!d, Anbilochus- remains. 

Now all the ſons of warlike Greece ſurround 
Thy deftin'd-tomb, and caſt a mighty mound - 
High on the ſhore the growing hill we raiſe, 
That wide th' extended Felleſpont ſurveys ; 


— — 
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Where all, from age to age who paſs the coaſt, 


May point Achilles tomb, and hail the mighty ghoſt. 
T hetts herſelf to all our peers proclaims 
Heroic prizes and unequal games; | 
The Gods aſſented; and around thee lay 
Rich ſpoils and gifts that blaz'd againſt the day. 
Oft have I ſeen with ſolemn fun'ral games 
Heroes and kings committed to the flames ; 
But ſtrength of youth, or valour of the brave 

ith nobler conteſt ne'er renown'd a pra: e. 
Such were the games by azure Thetis giv'n, 
And ſuch thy honours, O belov'd of heav*n ! 
Dear to mankind thy fame ſurvives, nor fades 
It's bloom eternal in the Scygian ſhades. 


But what to me avail my honours gone, 


Succeſsful toils, and battles bravely won? 
Doom'd by ſtern Ide, at home to end my liſe, 
By curſt Agy/thus, and a faithleſs wife! 

Thus they; while Hermes o'er the dreary plain 
Led the fad numbers by Ulyſſes ſlain. 
On ezch majeſtic form they caſt a view, 

And tim'rous paſs'd, and awfully withdrew, 
But Agamemnon, thro' the gloomy ſhade, + 
His ancient hoſt Amphimedan ſfurvey'd; - 
Son of Melanthius! (he began) O ſay! 
What cauſe compell'd fo many, and ſo gay, 
To tread the downward, melancholy way? 


os Say. | 


5 NOTE S. 
captives are the mourners; here the Muſes perſonally 
appear. Heaven and earth, men and gods intereſt 
themſelves in the obſequies of fo great an hero! Yet 
from this place Arifarchus draws an argument for 
rejecting this book: Homer (ſays he) no where elſe 
gives the number of the nine Muſes, inſinuating that 
their number was not fixed in his age; but Homer 
frequently invokes the Muſes, why then ſhould he 
be ignorant of the number? and if not ignorant of 
it, why might he not mention it? Ariſtarchus fur- 
ther adds, that it is abſurd to imagine the body of 
Achilles could be preſerved ſeventeen days without 
burial ; but this may be aſcribed to the, power of 
Thetis, whagnay eaſily be ſuppoſed to preſerve it. 
Beſides, why might not the body be embalmed? 
and then there will be nooccaſion for a miracle, and 
the interpoſition of a Goddeſs : we muſt remember 
what ſhe did to the body of Patreclus in the Iliad. 

This is agreeable to the requeſt made to Achil- 
Jes by the gholt of Patroclus, in the Ihad: 

„Hear then! and as in fate and love we join, 
Ah ſuffer that my bones may reſt with thine! - 
That golden urn thy Goddeſs mother gave, 

« May mix our aſhes in one common grave!“ 


No. 38. 


NOTES. 

It is* likewiſe aſſerted by Homer, that the bones of 
Antilochus were od in the ſame urn with thoſe 
of Patroclus and Achilles, where then is the peculiar 
honour paid to Patraclus, if Antilechus was partaker 
of it? The difference is, the bones of Achilles and 
Patraclus were mixed in the urn, thoſe of Aptilochus 
lay ſeparately. Homer adds, that the whole army 
raiſed a monument to Achilles; this is done ac- 
cording to his own injunctions in the lad, for 
ſpeaking of the tomb of Patreclus, he thus pro- 
ceeds : 

« Mean-time erect the tomb with pious hands, 

« A common ſtructure on the humble ſands ; 

« Hereafter G#eece ſome nobler work may raiſe, 

« And late poſterity record our praiſe.” . 
Achilles means, that when he is dead the Greeks 
ſhould raiſe one common monument to himſelf and 
Patraclus, which we ſee here effected. | 

+ An objection has been raiſed againſt this paſſage, 
and it has been thought an abſurdity that Agameninon 
ſhould be the gueſt of Apen, and not of Ulyſſes, 
when he came to make an addrefs to him, and was 
within his territories. Diaymus anſwers, that this 
conduct in Agamemnen was occaſioned by the refuſal 
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Say, could one city yield a troop fo fair? 
Were all theſe partners of one native air? 
Or did the rage of ſtormy Neptune ſweep 
Your lives at once, and whelm beneath the deep? 
Did nightly thieves, or pirates cruel bands, | 
D with your blood your pillag'd country's 
ands ? | 
Or well-detending ſome beleaguer'd wall, 
Say, for the-public did ye greatly fall? 
Inform thy gueſt ; for ſuch I was of yore 
When our triumphant navies touch'd your ſhore ; 
. Forc'd along month the wintry ſeas to bear,“ 
To move the great Ces to the war, 
O king of men! I faithful ſhall relate 
. (Reply'd Amphimedon) our hapleſs fate, 
Uly/jes ablent, our ambitious aim 
With rival loves purſu'd his royal dame; 
Her coy referve, and prudence mix'd with pride, 
Our common ſuit nor granted, nor deny'd; 
But cloſe with inward hate our death defign'd; 
Vers'd in all arts of wily womankind. 
Her hand, laborious, in delufion, ſpread 
A ſpacious loom, and mix'd the various thread; 
Ye peers (ſhe cry'd) who preſs to gain my heart 
Where dead Ces claims no more a part, 
Yet a ſhort ſpace, your rival ſuit ſuſpend, 
Till this funereal web my labours end: 


— 


— 
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Ceaſe, till to good Laertes ] bequeath 

A taſk of grief, his ornaments of death: 

Leſt, when the fates his royal aſhes claim, 

The Grecian matrons taint my ſpotleſs fame; 
Should he, long honour'd with ſupreme command, 


Want the laſt duties of a daughter's hand. 


The fiction pleas'd ; our gen'rous train complies, 
Nor fraud miſtruſts in virtue's fair diſguiſe. 
The work ſhe ply'd; but ſtudious of delay, 
Each following night revers'd the toils of day. 
Unheard, unſeen, three years her arts prevail; 
The fourth, her maid reveal'd th* amazing tale, 


And ſbow'd, as unperceiv'd we took our ſtand, 


The backward labours of her faithleſs hand, 

Forc'd, ſhe compleats it ; and before us hay 

The mingled web, whoſe gold and ſilver ray 

Diſplay'd the radiance of the night and day. 
uſt as ſhe finiſh'd her illuſtrious toil, 

111 fortune led Les to our iſle. 

Far in a lonely nook, beſide the ſea, 

At an old ſwineherd's rural lodge he lay : 

Thither his ſon from ſandy Pyle repairs, 


And ſpeedy lands, and ſecretly confers. 
They plan our future ruin, and reſort 


Confed'rate to the wy and the court. 
Firſt came the ſon ; the father next ſucceeds, 
Clad like a beggar, whom Eumeus leads; 


Propt 


N OT ES. 

of a to aſſiſt in the war of Trey: Agamemnon re- 
ſented his denial, and went to the houle of Amph:- 
Modan. 
* It is not obvious why Ulyſſes, who was a per- 
ſon. of the greateſt bravery, ſhould be unwilling to 
engage in ſuch an action of glory, as the war of 
7 r4y : was it becauſe he foreſaw that it would be a 
work of danger, or was he diſſatisfied in the ground 
of is, which was only to revenge the rape of Helen, 
and nothing but a private injury? The former is a 
reaſon unworthy of his heroic character, the latter is 
no more than a conjecture. It may Pegg be.a 
truer reaſon, than he was unwilling to forſake his 
wife, of whom he was very fond, and whom he 
newly had married; but then it muſt be allowed, 
that he prefers his love to his glory. The manner 
how he was drawn to engage in the war of Troy was 
as follows: 
importunities of his friends to. aſſiſt Agamemnon, 
pretended madneſs, and yoked two animals of a dif- 
terent kind to a plough, and began to work with 
them; Palamades, who ſuſpected the impoſture, 
took his ſon*Telemachus, an infant, and laid him in 
the furrow before the plow ; Ch turned aſide not 
to hurt his child, and this diſcovered the impolition. 


% 


Ulyſes, to deliver himſelf from the 


{ 


the unity of the action. 


tures of an hero's life is the province of hiſtory ; the 


NO T E S. 
Ariſtotie takes notice of the great judgment of Homer 
in ſuppreſſing this incident concerning Ulyſſes, it 
being unworthy of the bravery of an hero: he is 
proving, chap. 8, of his poetics, that all the actions 
of an hero's life are not to be inſerted in an epic 


poem, for the actions of the ſame man are ſo many 


and different, that we can never reduce them to 
unity: for this reaſon Homer mentions not all the 


adventures of Uly//es, but only ſuch as have relation 


to the ſubje of the Ody/ey; he knew that this 
counterfeit madneſs had no connection either in truth 
or probability with the ſubject of his poem, and 
therefore he forbears the mention of it. The rea- 
der will underſtand the meaning of driſtitle, if he 
conſiders that the ſubject af the Odyſjey is the ſtory 
of a perſon who ſuffers great calamities in the return 
to his country, before he eſtabliſhes. himſelf in his 
dominions: now the counterfeited madneſs of 
les has no connection with theſe ſufferings, and 


| conſequently is judiciquſly omitted by Hamer as 


foreign to the delign of the poem, and contrary to. 


A- detail of all the adven- 


relation of one ſingle, great, and: ſurprizing action 
is the ſubject of epic poetry. | 


. 
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Propt on a ſtaff, deform'd with age and care, 
And hung with rags, that flutter'd in the air. 
Who could Hes in that form behold ? 
Scorn'd by the young, forgotten by the old, 
Jll-us'd by all! to ev'ry wrong liens, 
Patient he ſuffer'd with a conſtant mind. 

But when, ariſing in his wrath t'obey 

The will of Fove, he gave the vengeance way; 
The ſcatter'd arms that hung around the dome 
Careful he treaſur'd in a private room : 
Then, to her ſuitors bade his queen propoſe 
The archer's ſtriſe: the ſource of future woes, 
And omen of our death ! In vain we drew 
The twanging ſtring, and try'd the ſtubborn yew ; 
'To none it yields but great 77/Xs* hands; 

In vain we threat; Tebmachut commands: 

The bow he ſnatch'd, and in an inſtant beat ; 
Thro' ev'ry ring the victor arrow went. 

Fierce on the threſhold then in arms he ſtood ; 
Pour d forth the darts, that thirſted for our blood, | 
And frown'd before us, dreadful as a God! 
Firſt bleeds Autinous: thick the ſhafts reſound; 

And heaps on heaps the wretches ſtrow the ground; 
This way, and that, we turn, we fly, we fall; 

Some God aſſiſted, and unmann'd us all: 


— 


Ignoble cries precede the dying groans; 

And batter'd brains and blood beſmear the ſtones, 
Thus, great Artides ! thus Ulyſſes drove 

The ſhades thou ſeeſt, from yon fair realms above. 

Our mangled bodies now deform'd with gore, 

Cold and neglected, fpread the marble floor. 

No friend to bathe our wounds! or tears to ſhed 

O''er the pale corſe ! the honours of the dead. 
Oh bleſt Uly/es (thus the king expreſt 

His ſudden rapture) in thy conſort bleRt ! 

Not more thy wiſdom, than her virtue, ſhin'd ; 

Not more thy patience, than her conſtant mind, 

Icarius daughter, glory of the paſt, 

And model to the . age, ſhall laſt: 

The Gods, to honour her fair fame, ſhall raĩ fe 

(Their great reward) a 22 — in her praiſe. 

Not ſuch, oh Tyndarus ! thy daughter's deed, 

By whoſe dire hand her king and huſband bled: 
er ſhall the muſe to infamy prolong, 

Example dread! and theme of tragic ſong! 

The gen'ral ſex ſhall ſuffer in her ſhame, 

And ev*n the beſt that bears a woman's name. 
Thus in the regions of eternal ſhade “ 

Conferr'd the mournful phantoms of the dead, 

| While 


— 
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N OT E S. 

* It will not be improper here to particularize 
from whence antiquity raiſed the fictions concerning 
hell, and the nature of it. Pluto was the firſt that 
introduced the rites of ſepulture, and other ceremo- 

nies beſtowed on the dead: this is the reaſon Wh) 
the ancients imagined him to be the king of the 
dead. Rhadamanthus is ſa d to have been the moſi 
juſt man in the world, he ſeverely puniſhed robbers 
and other notorious offenders, and from his ſingular 
reputation for integrity was feigned to be the judge 
of the good and bad after death; and for the ſame 
reaſon Minos was joined with him in the ſame dig- 
nity. Homer borrowed his fictions from Orpheus, 
Orpheus from the AÆgyptians: it was Orpheus who 
introduced the opinion of the pains of the damned, 
and of the Elyſian fields, and _ that the ſouls 
of the dead were conducted by Mercury into the in- 
fernal manſions. Homer feigns that Mercury leads 
the ſhades of the dead by the ocean, the Leucadian 
rock, and the gates of the ſun. All theſe fables are' 
of Agyptian extract; by the ocean, Homer means 
Niles ; by the gates of the ſun, he means Heliepolrs, 
a City ſacred to the ſun ; the meadow into which 
the ſhades are conducted, denotes the pleaſant mea- 
dows full of canes adjoining to Memphis, and the 
dead are feigned to reſide there, becauſe it was the 


general burial place amongſt the Agyptians. Plu- + 
: 1 


— 


— 


NOT . 
tarch in his treatiſe of is and Oſyris agrees with this 
account of the extraction of theſe fables from Egypt, 
and mentions at Memphis the gates of lamentation 
and oblivion, that is, of Lethe, and Corytus ; which 
being opened at the burial of the dead, gave a dole- 
ful and groaning found. From hence they are thus 
deſcribed by Homer in the tenth Odyſſey : 

« And where flow rolling from the Stygian bed 

« Cocytus” lamentable waters ſpread, 

« Where the dark rock o'erhangs th' infernal lake, 

« And mingling ſtreams eternal murmurs make.“ 
Theſe obſervations give light to molt of Homer's 
fictions concerning hell, and ſhew that his poetry is 
built upon the cuſtom of antiquity. —Macreobius ex- 
plains all theſe particulars after a different manner: 
his ſolution ſuppoſes a ſtate of pre-exiſtence of, the 
ſoul: If (ſays that author) to die, be the ſame as 


is then to live; and therefore before philoſophy pre- 
vailed, the body itſelf was ſuppoſed to be the infernal 
receptacle of the foul, into which ſhe deſcended as 
into a priſon, from above; this was thought the ſe- 
pulchre of the ſoul, and the cave of Plulo. The 
river of oblivion denotes the error of the foul, which 
forgets the majeſty of the former {tate the enjoyed 
before ſhe entered the body; Phlzgethan, the ardax 
| of our deſires, and flames of anger; Acheran all our 


to go to the infernal regions; to enjoy the ſupernal, - 


2 words 


a 
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While from the town, Les, and his band, 
Paſt to Laertes cultivated land. . 
The ground himſelf had purchas'd with his pain, 
And labour made the rugged ſoil a plain.“ 
There flood his manſion of the rural fort, 


Where the few ſervants that divide his care, 


- 


Then to his train he gives his ſpear and ſhield ; 
The houſe they enter, and he ſeeks the field; 
IThro' rows of ſhade with various frutage crown'd, 


And labour'd ſcenes of richeſt verdure round. 


Nor aged Dalius, nor his ſons were there, 


To ſearch the woods for ſets of flow'ry thorn, 


With uſeful buildings round the lowly court: | Nor ſervants, abſent on another care ; 


Took their laborious reſt, and homely fare; 
And one Sicitun matron, old and ſage, 
With conſtant duty tends his drooping age. 
Here now arriving, te his ruſtic band 
And martial ſon, Les gave command, 
Enter the houſe, and of the briſtly ſwine 
Select the largeſt to the pow'rs divine. 
Alone, and unattended, let me try 
If yet I ſhare the old man's memory: 
If thoſe dim eyes can yet Ulyſſes know, ? 
Their light and deareſt object long ago) Rs 
Now chang'd with time, with abſence, and _ | 
woe ? 


_— 
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Their orchard-bounds to ſtrengthen and adorn. 
But all alone the hoary king he found; 

His habit coarſe, but warmly wrapt around ; 

His head, that bow'd with many a penſive care, 

Fenc'd with a double cap of goatſkin hair: 

His buſkins old; in former ſervice torn, 


But well repair d: and gloves againſt the thorn. + 


In this array the kingly gard'ner ſtood, 2 

And clear'd a plant, encumber'd with it's wood. 
Beneath a neighb'ring tree, the chief divine 

Gaz'd o'er his fire, retracing ev'ry line, 

The ruins of himſelf! now worn away 


| With age, yet ſtill majeſtic in decay ! 


N OT E O. 
words and actions that bring us into ſorrows; ſo 
likewiſe, S/yx implies our hatred, Cacytus our grief 
and lamentation. "Thus alſo the puniſhments 1n 
hell are verified upon earth: the vulture which 
preys upon the liver of Tihus, is the fling of a 
guilty conſcience; the ambitious man is the S- 
phus, who is eternally aſpiring, and yet always diſ- 
appointed; the avaritious man 1s the Tantalus who 


ſtarves amidſt his plenty, &c.” By joining theſe | 


two interpretations together, we have at once the 
double pleaſure of a beautiful fable and inſtruc- 
tive moral ; from the whole we may collect, that 
although the ancients were ignorant of the true na- 
ture of a future Rate, yet they believed it, and expec- 
tcd there would be puniſhments and rewards 1n it. 
This note is of uſe to explain ſeveral paſſages in the 
eleventh Odyſſey. 

* Theſe words in the Greek, may be conſtrued to 
ſignify that Laertes had purchaſed this place of re- 


tirement by his labour and induſtry: but probably 


Hamer intends to expreſs an allotment or portion of 
ground which was afligned Laertes by the public, as 
a reward for his beroic labours in war, and bravery 
in conquering his enemies, like that mentioned in 
the Iliad : 

« The Lycians grant a choſen ſpace of ground, 

« With woods, with vineyards, and with harveſts 

« crown'd.” 

It may either be ſo, or Homer intending ſolely to 
paint the laborious life of. Laertes, added this cir- 
cumſtance of his increaſing his rural cell by his in- 


Sudden 
NOTE S. 
duſtry, as an inſtance of it ; though the latter is 
more ſuitable to the character of a File. 

1 Caſaubon in his remarks upon Athenzus, lib. 12, 
cap. 2, affirms, that anciently neither the Greeks nor 
the Romans ever wore any covering on their hands, 
which are now ufed ſo univerſally, that they are 
worn by the meaneſt people; but this place is an 
inſtance of Caſaubmn's miſtake. It is true, Xensphon 
gives this practice as an argument of the luxury and 
delicacy of the Perfians, who ſuffered no part of the 
body to be expoſed to the air, but wore © gloves upon 
their hands, and coverings on their very fingers.“ 
Pliny the younger mentions the ſame cuſtom amongſt 
the Romans. This then is the difference; the Per- 
ſiant wore theſe hand- coverings out of effeminacy 
and delicacy: whereas in Greece they were uſed 


| only out of oy: as a defence in rural labour; 
a 


as appears from Laertes, they being never men- 
tioned upon any other occafion, either in the Iliad or 


Oadyſpey. 

1 This is the firſt appearance of Laertes, he is the 
very picture of melancholy, his dreſs, his employ, 
and ſolitary life all diſcover a fixed ſorrow and con- 
tempt of the world. It has been a diſpute whether 
we are to aſcribe this retreat of Laertes to a mean- 
neſs of ſpirit, who forſakes his ſtation, and is un- 
equal to adverſity; or to wiſdom, and a noble ne- 
glect of the pomp and ſplendor of the world, by 
which he prefers a little rural retreat to all the mag- 
nificence of a palace, and a ſmall garden to all the 
dominions of a king. Plularch ſeverely cenſures 
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Sudden his eyes releas'd their wat'ry ſtore ; 


The much-enduring man could bear no more. 


Doubtful he ſtood, if inſtant to embrace 

His aged limbs, to kiſs his rev'rend face, 
With eager tranſport to diſcloſe the whole, 
And pour at once the torrent of his ſoul ? 

Not ſo : his judgment takes the winding way“ 
Of queſtion diſtant, and of ſoft eſſay, 

More gentle methods on weak age employs, 
And moves the ſorrows to enhance the joys. 
"Then to his fire with beating heart he moves, 
And with a tender pleaſantry reproves: 

Who digging round the plant ſtill hangs his head, 
Nor aught remits the work, while thus he ſaid. 


Great is thy ſkill, oh father! great thy toil, 
Thy careful 3 is ſtampt on all the ſoil, 
Thy ſquadron vineyards well thy art declare, 
The olive green, blue fig, and pendant pear ; 
And not one empty ſpot eſcapes thy care. 

On ev'ry plant and tree thy cares are ſhewn, 
Nothing negleQted, but thyſelf alone. 

Forgive me, father, if this fault I blame; 
Age fo advanc'd may ſome indulgence claim. 
Nor for thy ſloth, I deem thy lord unkind ; 
Nor ſpeaks thy form a mean or ſervile mind: 
{ read a monarch in that princely air, + 


The ſame thy aſpect, if the ſame thy care; 
Soft 


; NOTE Ss. 
his conduct: © A perſon (obſerves that writer) who 
waſtes his age in his bed, or in trivial affairs, makes 
himfelf an object of contempt, as Homer teaches by 
the examples of Neſtor and Laertes : Neſtor, by en- 
gaging in the war of Trey, obtained the utmoſt vene- 
ration; while Laertes, who abandoned himſelf to 
ſolitude, was deſpiſed univerſally.” We are un- 
willing to ſubſcribe to this obſervation, being of 
opinion that the ſilent virtues of a good man in ſoli- 
tude are more amiable than all the noiſy honours of 
active life. The picture of Laertes is undoubtedly 
drawn very naturally ; a tender father is afflicted for 
the loſs of a brave and beloved ſon ; this bitter in- 
gredient gives a diſreliſh to all the vanities of life; 
he is deprived of an object that he valued above the 
world, he therefore neglects it as having nothing 
worthy of his cares, and abandons it for privacy and 
tranquillity. Menedemus in Terence 1s the very copy 
of Laertes in Hamer,; an inſtance that he thought 
Homer's an exact repreſentation of human nature; 
and the applauſe with which that comedy was re- 
ceived, ſhews that all Rome was of the ſame judg- 
ment. Sorrow loves to be alone, rather ſeeks for 
amuſements than buſineſs and glory ; and it may 
perhaps be true, that it ſhews more greatneſs of foul 
to reſign a kingdom, than to conquer it. Pride, am- 
bition, and guilty paſſions have raiſed many to the 
top of human glory; but it evidences that a perſon 


is not influenced by vicious ſentiments, who knows, 


how to moderate his deſires, and is able to retir 

from the ſplendor of a crown into obſcurity, Tully 
mentions the manner of life in Laertes, without 
condemnation ; the place is to be found in his Cato 
Major, where he ſpeaks of the innocent amuſements 
of old age, and illuſtrates his aſſertions by the ex- 
ample of Laertes. But Tully miſtakes Homer, tor 
Laertes is not found dunging his ground. Perhaps 


he quoted by memory. e will only add, that 
0. 39. 


NOTE 8. | 
Tully in his retirement at Tiſculum, uſed to write 
to his friends, that he there led the life of Laertes : 
and Tully was too ſenſible of his own worth, to 
ſpeak any thing to the diſparagement of it. 

* It has been objected, that Les here acts 
contrary to filial piety, and permits a tender father 
to continue in his ſorrows, when it was in his power 
Immediately to make him happy, by a diſcovery of 
his perſon ; they likewiſe condemn the words which 
Homer puts in the mouth of Mes. It muſt be 
allowed, that thoſe words are frequently uſgd by the 
poet in a bad ſenſe, and ß or 
reproachful words ; but here they are not fo to be 
underſtood ; they only imply, tat Ulyſſes blamed 
Laertes out of . for taking no more care of his 
perſon. This is not a reproach, but the language of 
fondneſs and affection : or perhaps the poet meant 
to expreſs that this inquiry raiſed images of ſorrow 
in the ſoul of Laertes, and wounded his heart by nam- 
ing the loſt Ulyſſes. Euftathius ſolves the former 
objection by ſaying that Ulyſſes delayed the diſcovery, 
leſt the ſuddenneſs of joy ſhould prove fatal to Laer- 
tes. But Homer undoubtedly paints according to 
nature; Ulyſſes burſts into tears at the ſight of his 
father, yet reſtrains them, and tries if after twenty 
years abſence he was known by him; this delay 
raiſes the reader's curioſity, makes him, as it were, 
preſent at the interview, and impatient to/hear the 
manner of the diſcovery : beſides, this procedure ex- 
cellently agrees with the general handed of Ulyſſes, 
who is upon all emergencies maſter of his paſſions, 
and remarkable for diſgviſe and an artful diſſimu- 
lation; this diſguiſe has a very happy effect in this 
place, it holds-us in a pleaſing ſuſpenſe, and makes 
us wait with attention to ſee the iſſue of the in- 
terview. | 

+ The words in the Greet are not without ob- 
| ſcurity, and may be explained two ways; they may 

8 either 
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Soft ſleep, fair garments, and the joys of wine, 

Theſe are the rights of age, and ſhould be thine. 

Who then thy maſter, ſay? and whole the land 

So dreſt and manag d by thy {kilful hand? 

But chief, oh tell me! (what I queſtion moſt) 

Is this the far-fam'd [thacenfian coalt ? 

For ſo reported the firſt man I view'd, 

(Some ſurly illander, of manners rude) 

Nor farther conference vouchſaf'd to ſtay; 

Hcedleſs he whiltled, and purſu'd his way. 

But thou ! whom years have taught to underſtand, 

Humanely hear, and anſwer my demand : 

A friend I ſeek, a wiſe one and a brave, 

Say, lives he yet, or moulders in the grave? 

Time was (my fortunes then were at the beſt) 

When at my houſe I lodg'd this foreign gueſt; 

He faid, from [thaca's fair iſle he came, 

And old Laertes was his father's name. 

To him, whatever to a gueſt is ow'd 

I paid, and hoſpitable gifts beſtow'd; 

To him ſev'n talents of pure ore I told, 

Twelve cloaks, twelve veſts, twelve tunics Riff with 

old, 

A bowl, that rich with poliſh'd filver flames, 

And, {kill'd in female works, four lovely dames. 
At this the father, with a father's fears : 

(His venerable eyes bedimm'd with tears) 

This is the land; but ah! thy gifts are loſt, 

For godleſs men, and rude, potleſs the coaſt : 

Sunk is the glory of this once fam'd ſhore ! 

Thy ancient friend, oh ſtranger, is no more ! 

Full recompence thy bounty elſe had borne; 

For ev'ry good man yields a juſt return: 

So civil rights demand; and who begins 

The track of friendſhip, not purſuing, ſins. 

But tell me, ſtranger, be the truth confeſt, 

What years have circled ſince thou ſaw'ſt that gueſt ? 


| 


| 


That hapleſs gueſt, alas! for ever gone! 


Wretch that he was! and that I am! my ſon! 
If ever man to miſery was born, 
T was his to ſuffer, and 'tis mine to mourn! 
Far from his friends, and from his native reign, 
He lies a prey to monſters of the main, 
Or ſavage bealts his mangled reliques tear, 
Or ſcreaming vultures ſcatter thro' the air: 
Nor could his mother fun'ral unguents ſhed, 
Nor wail'd his father o'er th' untimely dead, 
Nor his ſad conſort, on the mournful bier, 
Seal'd his cold eyes, or dropt a tender teac! 
But tell me, who thou art? and what thy race? 
Thy town, thy parents, and thy native place? 
Or if a merchant in purſuit of gain, 
What port receiv'd thy veſſel from the main: | 
Or comiſt thou ſingle, or attend thy train? 
Then thus the ſon. From Ahbas I came,“ 
My palace there; Eperi/us my naine. 
Not vulgar born, from Aphides the king 
Of Aplypemon's royal line I ſpring. 
Some adverſe Dzmon from Sicania bore 
Our wand'ring , courſe, and drove us on your. 
ſhore: 
Far from the town, an unfrequented bay 
Reliev'd our weary'd veſſel from the ſea. 
Five years have circled ſince theſe eyes purſu'd 
Uly/J:s parting thro” the ſable flood; 
Proſp'rous he fail'd, with dexter auguries, 
And all the wing'd good omens of the ſkies.. 
Well hop'd we then to meet on this fair. ſhors,. 
Whom heav'n alas! decreed to meet no more. 
Quick thro” the father's heart theſe accents ran; 
Griet ſeiz d at once, and wrapt up all the man; 
Deep from his ſoul he ſigh'd, and ſorrowing 
ſpread i | 
A cloud of aſhes on his hoary head. 
Trembling 


— —— 


NOTE 8. 

either ſignify, that Laertes appears to be a perſon of 
ſuch diſtinction that he ought to live with more 
delicacy and dignity, viz. ts bathe, and after a due 
repaft to ſleep in flate ; or they imply, that Laertes 
ſhews the dignity of a king in his perſon, who comes 
from the bath, and dines in ſtate. Ces cannot 
compare Laertes to a king who is freſh from the bath 
and dreſt royally, for he tells us, he is covered with 
fweat and duſt; he there ore means that his per- 
ſonage is noble, and like a king, that therefore he 
ought to live like a king, with reſpect to his food 
and his bath, and to indulge his age by allowing it 
eaſe and refreſhment. 

* Ulyſſes is inexhauſtible in his fictions ; he here 


accommodates the names of perſons and places to his 


NOTE 8s. 
fortunes : Alybas is ſuppoſed to be a city of 1taly, 
afterwards called Metapontium. It is placed by 
others in Thrace. It is here introduced to denote 
the wanderings of Les by the ſea ; the ward Aphi- 
das. denotes his generoſity, which ſpares nothing to- 
wards his friends. He feigns himſelf to be the grand- 
| fon of Polypemon, to repreſent the multitude of his 
ſufferings ; his name is Eperitus, from a word which 


J ſignifies the ſtruggle that he has met with in all his 


adventures, as well. as the toils in the war. of Troy, 
and againſt other enemies. 

1 This was a common practice amongſt the an- 
cient orientals, in token of the extremity of ſorrow ;z 
it was uſed amongſt the Hebrews as well as Greeks ; 
thus Ezet, xxvii. 30: They. ſhall caſt duſt upon thein 


| beads. 


| 1 u 
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Trembling. with agonies of ſtrong delight * | 
Stood the great ſon, heart-wounded with the ſight 2 
He ran, he ſeiz d him with a ſtrict embrace, 
With thouſand kiſſes wander'd o'er his face, 
I, I am he; oh father riſe! behold 
Thy ſon, with twenty winters now grown old; 
Thy ſon, ſo long defir'd, fo long detain'd, 
Reſtor'd, and breathing in his native land : 
Theſe floods of ſorrow, oh my Tire, reſtrain! 
The vengeance is complete; the ſuitor- train, 
Stretch'a in our palace, by theſe hands lie flain. 
Amaz'd, Laertes. © Give ſome certain ſign, 
(If ſuch thou art) to mani ſeſt thee mine.” 
Lo here the wound (he cries) receiv'd of yore, 
The ſcar indented by the tuſky boar, 
When by thyſelf and by Anticlea lent, 
To old Autelychns's realms I went. 
Yet by another ſign thy offspring know; 
The ſev'ral trees you gave me long ago, 434 
While, yet a child, theſe fields I lov'd to trace, f | 
And trod thy footſteps with unequal pace: 
To ev'ry plant in order as we came, 
Well-p:eas'd you told it's nature, and it's name, 
Whate er my childiſh fancy aſk d, beſtow'd; 
Twelve pear-trees bowing with their pendent my 
And ten, that red with bluſhing apples glow'd ; 
Full fifty purple figs ; and many a row 
Of various vines that then began to blow, 
A future vintage! when the Flas produce 
Their latent buds, and Sol exalts the juice. 
Smit with the ſigns which all his doubts explain, 
His heart within him melts; his knees ſuſtain 


| Their feeble weight no more; his arms alone 


Support him, round the lov'd Ulyſſes thrown; 
He faints, he ſinks, with mighty joys oppreſt :. 
Ulyſſes clafps him to his eager breaſt. 
Soon as returning life regains it's ſeat, 
And his breath lengthens, and his pulſes beat; 
Yes, I believe (he cries) almighty ue! 
Heav'n rules us yet, and Gods there are above. 
' Tis ſo—the ſuitors for their wrongs have paid. 
But what ſhall guard. us, if the town invade ? 
If, while the news thro” ev'ry city flies, 
All Ithaca and Cephalenta riſe ? | 

To this Ces. As the Gods ſhall pleaſe 


| Be all the reſt ; and ſet thy ſoul at eaſe. 


Haſte to the cottage by this orchard fide, 
And take the banquet which our cares provide: 
There wait thy faithful band of rural friends, 
And there the young Telemachus attends. 

Thus having faid, they trac'd the garden o'er, 
And ſtooping enter'd at the lowly door. 


J 1 he ſwains and young Telemachus they found, 


The victim portion'd, and the goblet crown'd. 


The hoary king his old Sicilian maid 


Perfum'd and waſh'd, and gorgeoufl) array'd.. 

Pallas attending gives his frame to ſhine 

With awful port, and majeſty divine ; 

His gazing ſon admires the go pace, 

And air celeſtial dawning o'er his ace. 

What God, he cry'd, my father's form improves 7 

How high he treads, and how enlarg'd he moves ? 
Oh! would to all the deathleſs pow'rs on high, 

Pallas and Fove, and him who gilds the ſky! 


N O T ES. 
heads. Job ii. 12: They rent every one his mantle, 
and ſprinkled duſt upon their heads. Thus alſo Achilles 
in the eighteenth of the /had ; a 

« His purple garments, and his golden hairs, 

Thoſe he deforms in duſt, and:theſe he tears.” 

*. The Greek expreſſion is remarkable, and ſig- 
nifies that a ſharp ſenſation flruck his neſtrils. Euſta- 
thius judges, that the meaning is, that Uſy//es per- 
ceived himſelf ready to burſt into tears; a kind of 
a-pricking, ſharp ſenſation wy felt in the noſtrils 
before the eruption of tears. Caſaubon more fully 
explains it; he obſerves, that all violent paſſions 
caufe a ſenſation. in the noſtrils, ariſing from the 
ebullition of the ſpirits, which mount toward ibe 
brain, ard endeavouring to free themſelves from 
reſtraint find a vent by the noſtril, and crouding 
through it, dilate it in their paſſage; this is evident 
from animals, and the nobler kinds of them, as the 
bull, the horle, the lion, whoſe noſtrils always dilate 
when moved to anger. 


- 


— 


(Reply'd- 


NOTES. 

+ The wor in the original ſignifies a very young: 
boy : Homer uſes it to expreſs the age, when out of a 
childiſh fimplicit) Uly/ſes alked his father to grant 
him ſuch trees. Such requeſts are very natural in 
children, and we ſee the ſame practiſed every day; 
parents out of fondneſs indulge the requeſts of their 
children in ſuch little particularities, and a bird, an 
horſe, &c. continues the child's favourite for man 
years. It muſt be allowed, that no poet ever fol- 
lowed nature fo faithfully as Homer. Firgil perhaps. 
has reached his nobleſt elevations and ſublimities, 
but there is a preater variety of natural incidents, 
more exact pictures of human life in Hemer than in 
all other poets, Some painters excel in the bold- 
neſs of their figures, and know how to draw a hero 
or a God, but are leſs happy in lower ſvbjeRs ; but 
Hemer draws univerſally, and is excellent upon al] 
occaſions,; he paints the largeſt figures or the leaſt 
ſketches equally natural, and with equal beauty, 
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Tus WO RK Sor HOMER COMPLETE. 


JA LO king elated with his praiſe) 
y ſtrength were ſtill, as once in better days: | 
When the bold Czphalens the leaguer form'd, 
And proud Nericus trembled as I ſtorm'd.* 
Such were I now, not abſent from your deed 
When the laſt ſun beheld the ſuitors bleed, 
This arm had aided your's; this hand beſtrown 
Our floors with death, and puſh'd the {laughter on; 
Nor. had the ſire been ſep'rate from the 2 
They commun d thus; while home ward bent their 
way 


The ſwains, fatigu'd with labours of the day; | 


Dalius the firſt, the venerable man, 

And next his ſons, a long-ſucceeding train, 

For due refection to the bow'r they came, 

Call'd by the careful old Sicilian dame, 

Who nurs'd the children, and now tends the fire ; + 

They ſee their lord, they gaze, and they admire. 

Or chairs and beds in order ſeated round, 

They ſhare the gladſome board; the roofs reſound. 

While thus Uly/es to his ancient friend: 

« Forbear your wonder, and the feaſt attend ; 

„The rites have waited long.” The chief com- 
mands 

Their loves in vain; old Dalius ſpreads his hands, 

Springs to his maſter with a warm embrace, 

And faſtens kiſſegon his hands and face; | 

Then thus broke"out. Oh long, oh daily mourn'd! 

Beyond our hopes, and to our wiſh, return'd ! 

Conducted ſure by heav'n! for heav'n alone 

Could work this wonder : welcome to thy own! 

And joys and happineſs attend thy throne! 

Who knows thy bleſt, thy wiſh'd return? oh I 


: 


To the chaſte queen ſhall we the news convey ? 
Or hears ſhe, and with bleſſings loads the day? 


— 


—— 


Diſmiſs that care, for to the 10 bride 
Already is it known (the king reply'd, 
And ſtrait reſum'd his ſeat) while round him bows 
Each faithful youth, and breathes out ardent vows: 
Then all beneath their father take their place, 
Rank'd by their ages, and the banquet grace. 

Now flying fame the ſwift report had ſpread 
Thro' all the city, of the ſuitors dead. 
In throngs they riſe, and to the palace croud; 
Their ſighs were many, and tbe tumult loud. 
Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of ſlain, 
Inhume the natives in their native plain, 
Therreſt in ſhips are waſted o'er the main. 4 } 


Then ſad in council all the ſeniors ſat, 


Frequent and full, aſſembled to debate. 

Amid the circle firſt Eupithes role, 

Big was his eye with tears, his heart with woes: 

The bold Antinous was his age's pride, 

The firſt whatby Cet arrow dy'd. 

Down his war cRedk the trickling torrent ran, 

As mixing words with ſighs, he thus began. 
Great deeds, oh friends! this wond'rous man has 

wrought, 

And mighty bleſſings to his country brought. 

With ſhips he parted and a num'rous train, 

Thoſe, and their ſhips he bury'd in the main. 

Now he returns, and firſt eſſays his hand 

In the beſt blood of all his native land. 

Haſte then, and ere to neighb'ring Pyle he flies, 

Or ſacred Elis, to procure ſupplies ; | 

Ariſe (or ye for ever fall) ariſe! 

Shame to this age, and all that ſhall ſucceed! 

If unreveng'd your ſons and brothers bleed. 

Prove that we live, by vengeance on his head, 

Or ſink at once forgotten with the dead. 


Here 


„ NOTE b. 

* We doubt not but the reader has obſerved, that 
Laertes uſes the very turn of language and manner 
of ſelf-commendation ſo remarkable in almoſt all 
the ſpeeches of Ne/tor : this is to be aſcribed to the 
nature of old age in general, which loves a little to 
boaſt, and relates the exploits of youth with the 
utmolt ſatisfaction. The reaſon why Homer de- | 
ſcribes Laertes enlarged with ſtrength and majeſty | 
by Minerva, is to reconcile the future ſtory to pro- 
bability; Laertes acts the hero, engages at the head 


of his friends, and kills the leader of his enemies; 


this might appear to be an exploit too great for a a 


weak old man waſted away with ſorrows: the poet 1 


therefore knowing that he had loſt his natural vigour 


through age, ſupplies the defe ct with preternatural 


ftrength, and by this method renders him equal to 
his future actions. 


NOTES. 

+ We are not to imagine that this Sicilian was 
the wife of Dolius; Hamer gives her the title of 
mother to his children, becauſe ſhe had the care of 
their education; for the wa$ their nurſe, not their 
mother. 

t To underſtand this we muſt remember, that 
many of the ſuitors came from the neighbouring 
iſlands, Samos, Zacynthus, &c. and therefore they 
are ſaid to be tranſported by ſea, to be buried in 
their native countries : this cuſtom prevailed over all 
the oriental world : but there may be a particular 
reaſon why this is done by the /thecans ; they might 
intend to raiſe thoſe ſeveral iſlands to engage againſt 


Mes, and draw them to arms by ſuch moving 
ſpectacles. | | 
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Here ceas'd he, but indignant tears let fall 
Spoke when he ceas' d: dumb ſorrow teuch'd them 
all, . | 
When from the palace to the wend'ring throng. | 


Sage Medon came, and Phemius came along; 


(Reſtleſs and early ſleep's foft bands they broke) 

And Medon firſt th' aſſembled chieſs beſpoke. 

Hear me, ye peers and elders of the land, 1 

Who deem. this act the work of mortal hand; 

As o'er the heaps of death * ſtrode, 

T hele eyes, theſe eyes beheld a preſent God, 

Who now before him, now beſide him ſtood;. 

Fought as he fought, and mark d his way with blood: 

In vain, old Ments#'s form. the God: bely'd, 

Tas heav'n that firuck,,an! heav'n was on his. ſide. 
A ſudden horror all th' aſſembly ſhook, 

When flowly-rifing, Halitherſes ſpoke : 7 

(Rev'rend and wiſe, whoſe comprehenſive view 


— 


An abſent hero's bed they ſought to ſoil, 
An abſent hero's wealth they made their ſpoil: 

Immot'rate riot, and intemp'rate luſt! 2 

TH' offence was great, the puniſhment was juſt. 

Weigh then my counſels in an equal ſcale, 

Nor ruſh to ruin. Juſtice will prevail. 

His mod' rate words ſome better minds perſuade: 
They part, and join him; but the number ſtaid. 
They ſtorm, they ſhout, with baſty frenzy fir'd, 
And ſecond all Zupithes* rage inſpir'd. 

They caſe their limbs in braſs; to arms they run; 
The broad effulgence blazes in the ſun. 

Before the city, and in ample plain 

{ I hey meet: Hupithes beads the frantic train. 
Fierce for his ſon, he breathes his threats in air; 
Fate hears them not, and Death attends him there. 
{ This paſt on earth, while in the realms above 
Minerva thus to cloud- compelling Fove. + 


At once the preſent and the future knew) May I preſume to ſearch thy ſecret ſoul ? 


Me too ye fathers hear | from you proceed 
The ills ye mourn; your own the guilty deed; 
Ye gave your ſons, your lawleſs ſons the reign, 


(Oft warn'd- by Mentor and myſelf in vain) 


Oh pow'r ſupreme, oh ruler of the whole ! 
Say, haſt thou doom'd to this divided ſtate 


Or peaceful amity, or {tern debate? 


Declare thy purpoſe ; for thy will is fate. 
Is 


EE — 
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NOTE S. 

There is great art in the ſpeeches of Medon and 
Eupithes: Hupithes ſaid that Uly//es bad: flain the 
braveſt of the Greeks.; Medon allows it, but adds, that 
it was done by the will of the Gods: the conſe- 

uence therefore is, that to fight againſt Uly//es upon 
this account, is to fight again't the Gods. ZEupithes 
applies to their revenge, Medon to their fears; Eu- 
þ:thes ſheds tears to move their compaſſion, Medon 
intimidates them by. averring that the aſſiſtance of 
the Gods was viſible on the fide of Uly//es. The 
perſons likewiſe whom Hamer . to plead 
againſt Eupithes are well choſen; Halitherſes is a- 
prophet, Medon an herald, and both perſons eſteem- 
ed ſacred by their offices; this is the reaſon why the 


- Greeks are laid to be [truck with awe. at their ap- 


pearance. 

+ The ſpeech of Medin had a good effect upon 
the audience; for Hamer adds, that the whole aſſem- 
bly. grew afraid ; Halither/es perceived it, and ſe- 
conds it. He inſiſts upon a new head of perſuaſion, 


and ſets forth the juſtice of the late action of Uly/es: 
the ſuitors were flain (ſays he) for their crimes, and 


you are guilty. for not reſtiaining their gutrages ; 


and then to deter them from their preſent deſigns, 


he repreſents their danger. in engaging againſt their 
king. From theſe ſpeeches Homer draws the pro- 


bability of the future part of the ſtory; he divides 


tze enemy, and wins over almoſt half of their num- 


bers; whereas, had they proceeded unanimouſly, 
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N O T & S. 

Lies maſt neceſſarily have periſhed by their power. 
It is obſervable, that though Phemius accompanies 
Meden, yet he is ſilent; the reaſon is, he as it 
were ſpeaks by the mouth of Medon, he was witneſs 
to the aſſiſtance of heaven on the part of Ces, 
and approves and confirms by his preſence the truth 
of his teſtimony. It is thus on the ſtage where the 
whole chorus was anciently ſuppoſed to ſpeak by 
the mouth of their prolocutor. 

T Homer, to give importance to the concluſive: 
action of his poem, introduces Fupiler and Miuerva- 
in debate about the event of it. At the be inning. 
of the Odyſſey he deſcribes the Gods in Raton 
for the re-eſtabliſhment of Ty//es in the concluſion 
of it, we ſee iter himſelf rewarding the virtue 
and bravery of Ulyes, and decreeing him to reign: 
in peace and tranquillity. This is carried on with 
great judgment: we are fully ſatisfied that the action 
of the Oadyſſey is compleated in the happineſs of the 
hero, when we hear Jupiler giving his ſanction to 
it. Beſides, it leaves a-nobl: image of the greatneſs 
of Uly/es, and of the whole 'ſt-ry of the Odyſſey, 
upon the reader's mind, when we ſee it is of uch 
weight as to engage Jupiter in it's favour. Thus in. 
imitation of Homer, toward the concluſion of the 
Aneid, Virgil deſcribes Jupiler and Juns in debate. 
concerning the deciſive action between Turnus and: 
neus. | 
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Is not thy thought my own ? (the God replies, 
Who rolls the thunder o'er the vaulted _ 
Had not long ſince thy knowing ſoul decreed, 
he chief's return ſhould make the guilty bleed? 
is done, and at thy will the fates Pee. 

Yet hear the iſſue: ſince Ulyſſes hand- | 
Has ſlain the ſuitors, heav'n ſhall bleſs the land. 
None now the kindred of thꝰ unjuſt ſhall own ; 
Forgot the ſlaughter'd brother, and the ſon : 
Each future day incteaſe of wealth ſhall bring, 
And o'er the paſt, Ohlivian ſtretch her wing. 
Long ſhall Ulyſes in his empire reſt, | 
His people bleſſing, by his people bleſt. 
Let all be peace He ſaid, and gave the nod 
That binds the fates : the ſanction of the God: 
And prompt to execute th' eternal will, 
Deſcended Pallas from th' * 1 07 hill. 

Now fat Ulyſſes at the rural feaſt, 

The rage of hunger and of thirſt repreſt: 

To watch the foe a truſty ſpy he ſent : 

A ſon of Dalius on the meſſage went, 

Stood in the way, and at a glance beheld 

The foe approach'd, embattled on the field. 
With backward ſtep he haſtens to the bow'r, 
And tells the news. 
Four friends alone Uly/es' cauſe embrace, F 

And fix were all the ſons of Dolus' race: 

Old Dolius too his ruſted arms put on; 

And, ſtill more old, in arms Laertes ſhone. 
Trembling with warmth, the hoary heroes ſtand, 
And brazen panoply invelts the band. 


__ 
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They arm with all their pow'r. | 


— eee | 


The op'ning gates at once their war diſplay : 
Fierce they ruſh forth: Uly/es leads the way. 
That moment joins them with celeſtial aid, 
In Mextor's form, the Fave deſcended maid : 
The ſuff*ring hero felt his patient breaſt 
Swell with new joy, and thus his ſon addreſt: 
Behold, Telemachus ! fnor fear the ſight 
The brave embattled; the grim front of fight! 
The valiant with the valiant muſt contend : 
Shame not the line whence glorious you deſcend, 
Wide o'er the world their martial fame was ſpread 
Regard thyſelf, the living, and the dead. 
hy eyes, great father! on this battle caſt, 
Shall learn from me Penelope was chaſte. » 
So ſpoke Telemachus ! the gallant boy 
Good old Laertes heard with panting joy ; 
And, bleſt ! thrice bleſt this happy day! he cries, 
The day that ſhows me, ere I cloſe my eyes, 
A ſon and grandſon of th' Arcefian name 
Strive for fair virtue, and conteſt for fame! 
Then thus Minerva in Laertes' ear: 
Son of Arcęſius, rev'rend warrior, hear 
ve and Fove's daughter firſt implore in pray*r, 
hen whirling high, diſcharge thy lance in air. 
She ſaid, infuſing courage with the word. 
Jove and Fove's daughter then the chief implor'd, 
And whirling high, diſmiſt the lance in air, 
Full at Eupithes — the deathful ſpear: { 
Then braſs-cheek'd helmet opens to the wound; 
He falls, earth thunders, and his arms reſound. 


Before 


NOTES. 


* The deſign of the Ody/ſey is to ſhew virtue re- 


warded, and vice puniſhed ; here to introduce this 
act of juſtice with the greater ſolemnity, Jupiter is 
repreſented giving his aſſent to it:“ Let there be 
peace, {ſays that Deity) but let juſtice be done, and 
the guilty puniſhed: the reader muſt neceſſarily be 
ſatisfied with the equity of the cauſe of Mes, when 
he hears Jupiter himſelf directing in it. Beſides, 
"this conduct of Homer. preſents us with an excel- 
lent moral; it ſhews us that the Deity is the go- 
vernor of human affairs, and arbiter of and 
war; as he directs, the ſcenes of blood are opened 
or cloſed, and the words of Homer, the will o }. 


F heaven 
is accompliſhed, may be applied to the Odyſſey as well 
as the, lidl. 


* 


+ Ihe poet tells us the exact number of the party 


of Ulyſſes, which conſiſted of ten perſons under the 
direction of Dolius, Laertes, and Ulyſſes : how many 
were under Eupithes is uncertain, we therefore are 
at liberty to ſuppoſe them more or leſs ſuperior in 


NOTE Ss. 
number; Medon and Halitherſes had withdrawn 
almoſt half of his aſſiſtants, and by that method re- 
duced the enemy to a greater equality: it is probable 
that they had no very extraordinary inequality, for 
the onſet is fo ſudden, that the friends of the dead 
ſuitors could not have time to embody ; beſides, it 
appears from the ſixteenth Ody/ey, that of the whole 
band of ſuitors, twelve only were [thacans, the reſt 
came from the adjacent iſlands, and therefore none 
of their friends could as yet be arrived to aſſiſt Eupi- 


| thes, and conſequently this party conſiſted ſolely of 


[thacans, and were not perhaps greatly ſuperior to 
Ulyſſes. This obſervation likewiſe furniſhes us with 
a reaſen why the enemy was ſo eaſily defeated, by ſo 
ſmall a body of men as engaged for Uly//es. | 

T This is an admirable incident, or change of 
fortune in favour of Ulyſſes. "The ſon of Antinous 
is flain by the ſon of Laertes, and the father of 


| Antinous by the father of Ulyſſes. We now ſee Ulyſſes 


happy in his wife, his ſon, and his father: victori- 
N ous. 


* 
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Before the father and the conqu'ring fon _. 
Heaps ruſh'd on heaps ; they fight, they drop, they run. 
Now by the ſword and now the javelin fall : 
The el race, and death had ſwallow'd all; 

But from on high the blue- ey d virgin cry d; 

Her awful voice detain'd the headlong tide. 

« Forbear ye nations! your mad hands forbear 

« From mutual ſlaughter: Peace deſcends to ſpare.” 

Fear ſhook the nations. At the voice divine 
They drop their javelins, and their rage reſign. 
All ſcatter'd round their glitt'ring weapons lie; 
Some fall to earth, and ſome cots aly fly. 


— 


With dreadful ſhouts Uhſ/es pour'd along, 
Swift as an eagle, as an eagle ſtrong. 

But Fove's red arm the burning thunder aims; 
Before Minerva ſhot the livid flames; 

Blazing they fell, and at her feet expir'd : 
Then ſtopt the Goddeſs, trembled, and retir'd. 
Deſcended from the Gods! Uly/Jes, ceaſe; 

Offend not ue: obey, and give the peace. 
So Pallas ſpoke: the mandate from above 
The king obey'd. The virgin-ſeed of Jouve * 


In Menter's form, confirm'd the full accord, 


«. And willing nations knew their lawful lord.“ 


23, Fins ” 


. 

ous over his enemies, and his ſubjects ſubmitting to 
his authority; and therefore the action is now com- 
pleat, and terminates with the Ody//ey. - 

* 'The meaning of the paſſage is no more than 
this, when ſtript of it's poetical ornaments : Mentor, 
a perſon of great wiſdom, acts as a mediator between 
the king and his ſubjects, he regulates the conditions 
of peace, and ratifies it with ſacrifices to the Gods; 
this being an act of wiſdom, poetry aſcribes it to 
Minerva. 

We muſt obſerve with what dignity Homer con- 
cludes the Odyſſey: to honour his hero, he intro- 
duces two Deities, Jupiter and Pallas, who intereſt 
themſelves in his cauſe: he then paints Ces in the 
boldeſt colours, as he ruſhes upon the enemy with 
the utmoſt intrepidity, and his courage is ſo ungo- 
vernable, that Nite, is forced to reſtrain it with Bie 
thunder. It is uſual for orators to reſerve the ſtrongeſt 
arguments for the concluſion, that they may leave 
them freſh upon the reader's memory; Homer uſes 
the fame conduct, he repreſents his hero in all his 
terror, he ſhews him to be irreſiſtible, and by this 
method leaves us fully poſſeſt with a noble idea of 
his magnanimity. It has already been obſerved, that 


——_—_— 


| 


| NOTE 8s. 
the end of the action of the Odyſſey is the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of WE in full peace and tranquillity ; this is 
not effected, till the defeat of the 2 friends: 
and therefore if the poet had concluded before this 
event, the Ody//ey had been imperfect. It was ne- 
ceſſary that the reader ſhould not only be informed 
of the return of Hes to his country and the puniſh- 
ment of the ſuitors, but of his re-eſtabliſhment b 
a peaceful poſſeſſion of his regal authority; which 
is not executed, till theſe laſt diſorders raiſed by 
Eupithes are ſettled by the victory of UlyJes, and 
therefore this is the natural concluſion of the action. 
This book opens with the morning, and ends be- 
fore night, ſo that the whole ſtory of the Odyſſey is 
n eaxFes in the compals of one and forty 
days. The epic poem ought not to be too long: 
we ſhould be able to retain all the ſeveral parts of it 
at once in our memory: if we loſe the idea of the 
beginning when we come to the concluſion, it is 
an argument that it is of too large an extent, and 
it's length deſtroys it's beauty. Agreeable to this 
deciſion, the Æneid, Iliad, and Odyſſey are conform- 
able to this rule of Ariſtotle, and every one of thoſe 
poems may be read in the compals of a ſingle day. 
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The Celebrated GR ECI AN PO E / 1 


The BATTLE of the FROGS and MICE. 


: - 


— 


B O O K I. 


Names OF THE Miez. 


Pſycarpax, ane who plunders granaries.. 
Troxartes, a bread-eater. 
Lychomyle, a licker of meal. 
Pternotractas, a bacom-eater. 
Lychopinax, a /icker. of diſhes. 
Linbelichyizes, a creeper into pots.. 
Lychenor, a name from licking. 
F , one who runs into holes. 
Artophagus, who feeds on bread. 
Tyroglyphus, @ cheeſe-ſcooper. 
Pternoglyphus, a bacom-ſcooper.. 
Pternophogus, a bacon-eater. 


Cniſſodioctes, anewho follows the ſteam of kitchens, | 


Sitophagus, an eater of wheat. 
Maridarpax, ons who plunders his ſbare. 


* 


* 


NaMEs OF THE F Roads. 
Phyſignatus, one who ſwells his cheeks, 


Peleus, a name from mud. 
Hydromeduſe, a ruler in the waters, 
Hypſiboas, a laud bawler.. 

Pelion, from mud. 
Seutlæus, called from the beets, 
Polyphonus, à great babbler. 
Lymnocharis, ane who loves the late. 
Crambophagus, a cabbage-eater. 
Lymniſius, called from the lake. 
Calaminthins, fron the herb. 
Hydrocharis, who loves the water... 
Borborocates, who les in the mud. 
Praſſophagus, an eater of garlic. 
Peluſius, from mud. 

Pelobates, wwho walks in the dirt. 
Praſſæus, called from garlic. 
Craugaſides, from croaking.. 


O fill my rifing ſong:with.ſacred fire, 
4 5 Ye tuneful Nine, ye ſweet celeſtial quire! 
From Helicon's imbow'ring height, repair, 
Attend my labours, and reward my pray 'r. 


The dreadful toils of raging Mars I write, 

The ſprings of conteſt, and the fields of fight ;: 
How threat'ning Mice advanc'd with warlike grace, 
And wag'd dire combats with the croaking race. 


Nor 


r 


| NOTES. 
The. Battle of the Frogs and Mice is a very beau- 
tiful piece of raillery, and one of the moſt complete 
and pointed ſatires on human greatneſs, that ever 
A 


_—_ 


* — — 


N OT ES. 


flowed from the pen of any writer, either ancient or 
modern. It has been thought by ſome, that Hamer 
Vote it as a trial of his- force beforehis 2 per- 


rmances; 
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Nor uder tumults ſhook Olympus* tow'rs, | 
When earth-born giants dar'd immortal pow'rs. 

Theſe equal acts an equal glory claim, 

And thus the Muſe records the tale of fame. 


In vain the cheeſes, offspring of the pale, 
Or honey'd cakes, which Gods themſelves regale. 
And as in arts I ſhine, in arms 1 fight, 


Mix'd with the braveſt, and unknown to flight. 
Once on a time, fatigu'd and out of breath, Tho' large to mine the human form appear, 


And juſt eſcap'd the ſtretching claws of death, Not man himſelf can ſmite my ſoul with fear, 
A gentle Mouſe, whom cats purſu'd in vain, Shy to the bed with filent ſteps I go, 
Flies ſwift-of foot acrofs the neighb'ring plain, Attempt his finger, or attack his toe, 
Hangs o'er a brink his eager thirſt to cool, And fix indented wounds with dextrous ſkill, 
And dips his whiſkers in the ſtanding pool; Sleeping he feels, and only ſeems to feel. 
When near a courteous Frog advanc'd his head, Yet have we foes which direful dangers cauſe, 
| And from the waters, hoarfe-reſounding faid, Grim Owls with talons arm'd, and Ces with 


* What art thou, ſtranger? What the line-you claws, | 
boaſt ? | And that falſe Trap, the den of ſilent fate, 
What chance hath. caſt thee panting on our coaſt ? . | Where Death his ambuſh plants around the bait ;. SS 


With ſtricteſt truth let all thy words agree, 
Nor let me find a faithlefs mouſe in thee, 

If worthy friendſhip, proffer'd friendihip take, 
And ent'ring view the pleaſurable lake: 

Range o'er my palace, in my bounty ſhare, 


All dreaded theſe, and dreadful o'er the reſt 
The potent warriors of the tabby. veſt, 
It to the dark we fly, the dark they trace, 
And rend our heroes of the nibbling race. 

But me, nor {talks nor wat'riſh herbs delight, 


And glad return from hoſpitable fare. 8 Nor can the crimſon radiſh charm my ſight, 
This ſilver realm extends beneath my ſway, | The lake- reſounding Frogs ſelected fare, 
And me, their monarch, all it's frogs obey. Which not a Mau ſe of any taſte can bear. 


Great Phyſignathus I, from Peleus race, 
Begot in fair Hydrameduſe embrace, 
Where by the nuptial bank that paints his fide, 
The ſwift Eridanus delights to glide, 
Thee too, thy form, thy ſtrength, and port proclaim, 
A ſcepter'd king; a ſon of martial fame 
Then trace thy line, and aid my guefling eyes. 
Thus ceas'd. the Frye, and thus the Mauſe replies. 
Known to the Gods, the men, the birds that fly 

Thro* wild expanſes of the midway ſky, 
My name reſounds; and if unknown to thee, 
The ſoul of great Pfycarpax lives in me. 
Of brave Troxartes* line, whole ſlecky down 
In love compreſs d Lychemyle the brown. 
My mother ſhe, and princels of the plains 
Where-e'er her father Pternatraftas reigns : 
Born where a cabin lifts it's airy ſhed, 
With figs, with nuts, with vary'd dainties fed. | | | 
But ſince our natures nought in common know, His locks he rends, his trembling feet he rears, 
From what foundation can a friendſhip grow? | Thick beats his heart with unaccuſtom'd fears; 
"Theſe curling waters o'er the palace roll: He ſighs, and child with danger, longs for ſhore >: 
But Man's high food ſupports my princely ſoul, His tail extended forms a fruitleſs oar, 

In vain the circled loaves attempt to lie Hait drench'd in liquid death his pray'rs lie ſpake, 
Conceal'd in flaſkets from my curious eye, And thus bemoan'd him from the dreadful lake. 
In vain the tripe that boaſts the whiteſt hue, | Sopals'd Era thro? the rapid fea, 


In vain. the gilded bacon ſhuns my view, Frembling and fainting all the vent'rous way; 


| With 
N NOT. 40 : N . . 
formances; it is indeed an inſtance of that agree- Þ accompanies the character of a rich imagination, 


able trifling, which has been at ſome time or other | like a vein of mercury running mingled with a mine 
indulged by the fineſt geniuſes, and the offspring of |] of gold. 


that amuſing and chearful humour, which generally | 
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As thus the downy prince his mind expreſt, 
His anſwer thus the croaking king addreſt. 

Thy words luxuriant on thy daintigs rove, 
And, ſtranger, we can boaſt of bounteous Joe: 
We ſport in water, or we dance on land, 
And born amphibious, food from both command. 
But truſt thyſelf where wonders aſk thy view, 
And ſafely tempt thoſe ſeas, 11] bear thee through: 
Aſcend my ſhoulders, firmly. keep thy ſeat, 
And reach my marſhy court, and feaſt in ſtate. 

He ſaid, and leant his back; with nimble bound 
Leaps the light mouſe, and claſps his arms around, 
Then wond'ring floats, and ſees with glad ſurvey 
The winding banks diſſemble ports at ſ#a. 

But when aloſt the curling water rides, 

And wets with azure. wave his downy ſides, 

His thoughts grow conſcious of approaching woe, 
His idle tears with vain repentance flow, 
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Ah ſafe at laſt! may thus the Frog ſupport 
My trembling limbs to reach his. ample court, 

As thus he ſorrows, death ambiguous grows, 
Lo! from the deep a water-Hydra roſe ; 
He rolls his ſanguin'd eyes, his boſom heaves ; 
And darts with active rage along the waves. 
Contus'd, the monarch tees his hiſſing foe, 
And dives to ſhun the fable fates below.“ 
Forgetful Frog! the friend thy ſhoulders bore, 
U nfkill'd in {yimming, floats remote from ſhore. 
He graſps with fruitleſs hands to find relief, 
Supinely falls, and grinds his teeth with grief; 
Plunging he ſinks, and ſtruggling mounts again, 
And links, and ſtrives, but {trives with fate. in vain. 
The weighty moiſture clogs his hairy veſt, 
And thus the prince his dying rage expreſt. 

Nor thou, that flings me fun fag from thy back, 
As from hard rocks rebounds the ſhatt'ring wrack, 


Purlu'd by vengeance. on the ſwifteſt wing: 


Nor thou ſhalt ſcape thy due, perfidious king! | 


* * 1 % * 
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With oary feet the Bull triumphant rode, : 1 At land thy ſtrength could never equal mine, 
And. fafe in Crete depos'd his lovely load. At fea to conquer, and by craft, was thine. 


But heav'n has Gods, and Gods have ſearching eyes: 
Ye Mie, ye Mice, my great avengers riſe! 
This ſaid, he ſighing gaſp'd, and gaſping dy'd, 


His death the young Lychophinax eſpy d. 


As on the flow'ry brink he pafs'd the day, 
Baſk'd in the beams, and loiter'd life away: f 
Loud ſhrieks the Mouſe, his ſhrieks the ſhores repent; 
The nibbling nation learn their hero's fate: 
Grief, diſmal grief enſues ; de:-p murmurs ſound, 
And ſhriller fury fills the deafen'd ground; 
From lodge to lodge the. /acred heralds run, 
To fix their council with the riſing ſun; 
Where great Troxartescrown'd in glory reigns, 
And winds his ſength'ning court beneath the plains: 
Ear father, father now no more! 

or poor Pſycarpax lies remote from ſhore: 
Supine he lies; the ſilent waters ſtand, 


And no kind billow wafts the dead to land! 
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| HEN roſy-finger'd morn had ting'd the 
clouds, | 
Around their Monarch. Mouſe the nation crowds, 
Slow roſe the monarch, heav'd his anxious breaſt, 
And thus the council fill'd with rage, addreſt. 
For loſt P/ycarpax much my foul endures, - 
Tis mine the private grief, the public, your's, 
Three warlike ſons adorn'd my nuptial bed, 
Three ſons, alas, before their fithe; dead! 
Our eldeſt periſh'd by the rav'ning Cat, 
As near my court the prince unheedful ſat. 
Our next, an engine fraught with danger drew, 
The portal gap'd, the bait was hung in view, 
Dire arts aſſiſt the rap, the fates decoy, 
And men unpitying kill'd my gallant boy. 
The laſt, his country's hope, his parents pride, 
Plung'd in the lake by Phy/tgnathus, dy d. 
Rouf: all the war, my friends! avenge the deed, 
And bleed that menarch, and his nation bleed. 
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** By the occaſion of the battle between the Frogs 
and Mice, Homer gives us to underſtand, that moſt 
of the wars between nation and nation ariſe from 


Py 


His words in ev'ry breaſt inſpir'd alarms, 
And careful Mars ſupply'd their hoſt with arms. 
In verdant hulls deſpoil'd of all their beans, 


I The buſkin'd warriors ſtalk d along the plains, 
4 Quills aptly bound, their bracing corſelet made, 


Fac'd with the plunder of a cat they flay d. 

The lamp's round boſs affords their ample ſhield, 
Large ſhells of nuts their cov'ring helmet yield; 
And o'er the region, with reflected rays, 

Tall groves of needles for their lances blaze. 
Dreadful in arms the marching Mice appear: 
The wond'ring Frogs perceive the tumult near, 
Forſake the waters, thick'ning form a ring, 
And aſk, and hearken, whence the noiſes ſpring z 


| When near the croud, diſclos'd to public view, 


The valiant chief Embyfichytros drew; 


4 The ſacred herald's ſcepter grac'd his hand, 
And thus his words exorelt ha 
I | 


s king's command, 
Ye 
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unforeſcen accidents, wherein each party, zealous | 
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N O T k 8. 
only for it's own welfare and proſperity, is governed 


by ſelf-love, without any attention to the intereſts of 
another, 
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Ye Frogs! the Mice with vengeance fir'd advance, 
And deckt in armour ſhake the ſhining lance ; 
Their hapleſs prince by Phyfienathus llain, | 
Extends incumbent on the wat'ry plain. | 
Then arm your hoſt, the doubtful battle try; 
Lead forth thoſe Frogs that have the ſoul to die, 
The chief retires, the crowd the challenge hear, 
And PO e yet perplex'd appear. 
Much they reſent, yet much their monarch blame, 
Who riſing, ſpoke to clear his tainted fame. | 
O friends! I never forc'd the Mouſe to death, * 
Nor ſaw the gaſpings of his lateſt breath. 
He, vain of youth, our art f ſwimming try'd, 
And vent'rous in the lake the wanton dy'd | 
To vengeance now by falſe appearance led, | 


They point their anger at my guiltleſs head. | 


But wage the riſing war by deep device, | 
And turn it's fury on the crafty Mice. 
Your king directs the way; my thoughts elate 
Wich hopes of conquelt, form deſigns of fate. 
Where high the banks their verdant ſurface heave, 
And the ſteep ſides confine the ſleeping wave, 
"There, near the margin, and in armour bright, 
Suſtain the firſt impetuous ſhocks of fight: 
Then where the dancing feather joins the creſt, 
Let each brave Frog his obvious Mouſe arreſt ; 
Each ſtrongly graſping, headlong plunge a foe, 
Till countleſs "= ok whirl the lake below ; 
Down {ink the Mice in yielding waters drown'd ; 
Loud flaſh the waters; echoing ſhores reſound : 
The Frogs triumphant tread the conquer'd plain, 
And raiſe their glorious trophies of the flain. ( 
He ſpake no more, his prudent ſcheme imparts 
Redoubling ardour to the boldeſt hearts. 
Green was the ſuit his arming heroes choſe, 
Around their legs the greaves of mallows cloſe, 
Green were the beets about their ſhoulders laid, 
And green the colewort, which the target made, 
Form'd of the vary'd ſhells the waters yield, 
Their gloſſy helmets gliſten'd o'er the feld; 
And tap'ring ſea-reeds, for the poliſh'd ſpear, | 
With upright order pierc'd the ambient air. 
Thus dreſs d for war, they take th* appointed height, 
Poife the long arms, and urge the promis'd hight. 
But now, where Fove's irradiate ſpires ari 
With ftars ſurrounded in æthereal ſkies, 
A ſolemn council call'd) the brazen gates 
nbar ; the Gods aſſume their golden ſeats: 
The fire ſuperior leans, and points to ſhew 
What wond'rous combats mortals wage below: _ 
How ſtrong, how large, the num'rous heroes ſtride ; 
What length of lance they ſhake with warlike pride: 
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What eager fire their rapid march reveals: 
So the fierce Centaurs ravag'd o'er the dales : 
And ſo confirm'd, the daring Trans roſe, 
Heap'd hills on hills, and bid the Gods be foes. 
This ſeen, the pow'r his ſacred viſage rears, 
He caſts a pitying ſmile on worldly cares, 
And aſks what heav'nly guardians take the liſt, 
Or who the Mice, or who the Frogs aſſiſt? 
Then thus to Pallas. If my daughter's mind 
Have join'd the Mice, why ſtays ſhe {till behind? 
Drawn forth by ſav'ry ſteams they wind their way, 
And ſure attendance round their altar pay, 
Where while the victims gratify their taſte, 
ſport to pleaſe the Goddefs of the feaſt. 
hus ſpake the ruler of the ſpacious ſkies, 
When thus, reſolv'd, the blue-ey'd maid replies. 
In vain, my father! all their dangers plead, 
To ſuch, thy Pallas never grants her aid. 
My flow'ry wreaths they petulantly ſpoil, 
And rob my chryſtal lamps of feeding oil. 
(Ils following ills) but what afflicts me more, 
My veil, that idle race profanely tore. 
The web was curious, wrought with art divine; 
Relentleſs wretches! all the work was mine. 
| ſpread, 
Caſt the light ſhoot, and croſt the ſilver thread ; 
In this their teeth a thouſand breaches tear, 
The thouſand breaches ſkilful hands repair, 
For which vile earthly dunns thy daughter grieve, 
And Gods, that uſe no coin, have none to give. 
And learning's Goddeſs never leſs can owe, 
Neglected learning gets no wealth below. 
Nor let the Frogs to gain my ſuccour ſue, 
Thoſe clam'rous fools have loſt my favour too. 
For late, when all the conflict ceas'd at night, 
When my ſtretch'd finews work'd with eager fight, 
When ſpent with glorious toil, I left the field, 
And ſunk for ſlumber on my ſwelling ſhield, 
Lo from the deep, repelling ſweet repoſe, 
With noiſy croakings half the nation roſe: 
Devoid of reſt, with aking brows I lay, 
Till cocks proclaim'd the crimſon dawn of day. 
Let all, like me, from either hoſt forbear, 
Nor tempt the flying ſuries of the ſpear. 
Let heav'oly blood (or what for blood may flow) 
Ador the conqueſt of a meaner foe, 
Who, wildly ruſhing, meet the wond'rous odds, 
Tho' Gods oppoſe, and brave the wounded Gods. 
O'er gilded clouds reclin'd, the danger view, 
And be the wars of mortals ſcenes for you. 
So mov'd the btue-ey'd queen, her words perſuade, 
Great ove aſſented, and the reſt obey'd. 
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FE NOTE $. Wt 
Nothing is more common with mankind than 
this behaviour of the Frog. They always excuſe 


themſclves, and lay. the blame on their enemies; | 


N O T E S. 
urging that they only are the cauſe of the war about 
to be entered into, and muſt there ſore be anſwerable 
for the conſequences; | 
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OW front to ſront the marching armies ſhine, 
Halt ere they meet, and form the length'ning 
line, 

The chiefs confpicuous ſeen, and heard afar, 
Give the loud ſign to looſe the ruſhing war; 
Their dreadful trumpets deep-month'd horrets found, 
The founded charge remurmurs o'er. the ground, 
Ev'n Ju proclaums a held of horror nigh, 
And rolls low thunder thro' the troubled ſky. 

Firſt to the fight the large Hypſtboas flew ; 
And brave Lychenor with a javelin flew, 
The luckleſs warrior fill'd with gen'rous flame, 
Stood foi emoſt glitt'ring in the poſt of fame. 
When in his liver ſtruck, the javelin hung, 
The Mauſſe fell thund'ring, and the target rung; 
Prone to the ground he ſinks his cloſing eye, 
And ſoil'd in duſt, his lovely treſſes lie. 
A ſpear at Pelion Troglalites caſt, 
The miflive ſpear within the boſom paſt; 
Death's ſable ſhades the fainting Frog ſurround, 
And life's red tide runs ebbing trom the wound. 
Embaſuchytros felt Seut/e&us* dart 5 
Transtix, and quiver in his panting heart; 
But great Ariaphagus aveng'd the ſlain, 
And big Seutl&us tumbling loads the plain, 
And P: /yphanus dies a Frog renown'd, 
For boaſtful ſpeech and turbulence of found ; 
Deep thro” the belly pierc'd, ſupine he lay, 
And breath'd his foul againſt the face of day. 
The ſtrong Lymnocharis, who view'd with ire, 
A victor triumph, and a friend expire; 
And fiercely flung where Trogladytes fought, 
With heaving arms a rocky fragment caught, 
A wariior vers'd in arts, ot ſure retreat, 
Vet arts in vain elude impending fate; 
Full on his ſinewy neck the fragment fell, 
And o'er his eye-lids clouds eternal dwell. 
Lychensr (ſecond of the glorious name) 
StrtJing advanc'd, and took no wand'ring aim ; 
Thro' all the Frog the ſhining Javelin flies, 
And near the vanquilh'd Mzuſe the victor dies; 
The dreadful ſtroke Crambophagus affrights, 
Long bred to banquets, leſs inur'd to fights, 
Hcedleſs he runs, and tumbles o'er the ſteep, 
And wildly flound'ring flaſhes up the deep; 
Lyehenor following with a downward blow, 
Reach'd in the lake his unrecover'd foe ; 
Gaſping he rolls, a purple ſiteam of blood 
Diſtains the ſurface of the ſilver flood: 
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Thro' the wide wound the ruſhing entrails throng, 
And {low the breathleſs carcaſs floats along. 
Lymniſius good T yroglyphus aſſails, 

Prince of the Mice that haunt the flow'ry vales, 
Loſt to the milky fares and rural ſeat, 

He came to periſh on the bank cf fate. 

The dread Pternoglyphus demands the fight, 
Which tender Calaminthius ſhuns by flight, 
Drops the green target, ſpringing quits the foe, 
Glides thro the lake, 1 dives below. 

The dire Plernaphagus dWdes his wa 

Thro' breaking ranks, and leads the ſreadfuil day; 
No nibbling prince excell'd in fierceneſs more, 
His parents ted him on the ſavage boar; 

But where his lance the field with blood imbru'd, 


Swift as he mov'd Hydrocharis purſu'd, . 


Till fall'n in death he lies, a ſhatt' ring ſtone 
Sounds on the neck, and cruſhes all the bone, 
Hrs blood pollutes the verdure of the plan, 

And from his noſtrils burſt the guſhing brain. 
Lycopinax with Borbocetes hghts 

A blamelcls Frag. whom humbler life delights ;. 
The fatal javelin unrelenting flies, 

And darkneſs feals the gentle croaker's eyes. 
Incens'd Praffophagus with ſprightly bound, 
Bears Cniffodictes off the riſmg ground, 

Then drags him o'er the lake depriv'd of breath, 
And downward plunging, ſinks his ſoul to death. 
But now the great P/ycarpax ſhines afar, 

[Scarce he ſo great whole loſs provok'd the war) 
Swift to revenge his fatal javelin fled, 

And thro? the liver ſtruck Pelvfirs dead; 

His freckled corps before the v ctor fell, 

His ſoul indignant ſought the ſhades of hell. 
This ſaw Pelobutes, and from the flood, 

Lifts with both hands a monſtrous maſs of mud; 
'The cloud obſcene o'er all the warrior flies, 

Di -10urs his brown face, and blots his eyes. 
Enrag'd and wildly ſputtring, from the ſhore 

A ſtone immenſe of i1ze the warrior bore, 

A load for lab'ring earth, whoſe bulk to raiſe, 
Aſks ten degen rate Mice of modern days.“ 


Full to the ſeg arrives the cruſhing wound, 


The Frog ſupportleſs, writhes upon the ground. 
Thus fluſh'd, the victor wars with matchleſs force, 
Till loud Craugafides arreſts his courſe, 

Hoarſe croaking threats precede, with fatal ſpeed 
Deep thro' the belly runs the pointed reed, 


Them 
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* [tis plain from this verſe, that Homer, in this 
all-g-rical deſcription of the battle between the Frogs 


and ice, alludes to the quarrels and wars of man- 


| N O T ES. 
kind; for there can be no poſſible ground for ſup- 


poling ſuch a change in the generation of Mice, as is 
here ludicrouſly pointed gut. 
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Then ſtrongly- tug d, return'd imbru'd with gore, 
Ard on the pile his reeking entrails bore, 
Ihe lame Sitophagus oppreſs'd with pain, 
Creeps from the deſp'rate dangers of tha plain. 
And where the ditches riſing weeds ſupply, 
To. ſpread their lowly ſhades beneath the ſky,. 
There lurks the ſilent Mouſe reliev'd of heat, 
And ſafe embower'd, avoids the chance of fate. 
But here Troxartes, Phyſignathus there, 
Whirl the dire furies of the pointed ſpear : 
Then where the foot ak: 6 5 it's ankle plies, 
Traxaries wounds, and Phyſignathus flies, 
Halts to the pool, a ſafe retreat to find, 
And trails a Login length of leg behind; 
The Mouſe ſtill urges, ſtall the Frog retires,. 
And halt in 19 of the flight expires; 
Then pious ardor young Praſſæus brings, 
Bet wixt the fortune of contending kings: 
Lank, harmleſs Frog! with forces hardly grown; 
He darts the reed in combats not his own, 
Which faintly tinkling on Troxartes' ſhield, 
Hangs at the point, and drops upon the field. 
Now nobly tow'ring o'er the reſt appears 
A gallant prince that tar tranſcends his years, 
Pride of his lire, and glory of his houſe, 
And more a Mars in combat than a Mouſe: 
His action bold, robuſt his ample frame, 
And Meridarpax his reſounding name. 
The warrior ſingled from the fighting crowd, 
Boaſts' the dire honours of his arms aloud; 
Then ſtrutting near the lake, with looks elate, 
Threats all it's nat. ons with approaching fate. 
And ſuch his ſtrength, the ſilver lakes around, 
Might roll their waters o'er unpeopled ground. 
But pow'rful ove, who ſhews no leſs his grace 
To Frogs that periſh, than to human race, 
Felt ſoft compaſſion riſing in his foul, 
And ſhook his facred head, that thook the pole. 
Then thus to all the gazing pow'rs began, 
The fire of Gods, 4 Frogs, and Mouſe, and Man. 
What ſeas of blood I view, what worlds of 
ſlain, | - : 
An Iliad riſing from a day's campaign! 
How fierce his jav'lin o'er the trembling lakes 
The black-fur'd hero Meridarpax ſhakes ! 
Unleſs ſome fav'ring Deity deſcend, 
Soon will the Frogs loquacious empire end. 
Let dreadful Pallas wing d with pity fly, 
And make her Ægis blaze before his eye: 
While Mars refulgent-on his rattling car,. 
Arreits his raging rival of the war. 
He ceas'd, reclining with attentive head, 
When thus the glorious God of combats ſaid, 
Nor Pallas, Fove! the* Pallas take the field, 
With all the terrors of her hiſſing ſhield, 
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Nor Mars himſelf, tho? Mars in artnour bright 


| Aſcend his car, and wheel amidlt the fight; 


Nor theſe can drive the deſp'rate Mouſe afar, 
And change the fortunes of the bleeding war. 

Let all go forth, all heav'n in arms ariſe, . 

Or launch thy own red thunders from the ſkies. 
Such ardent bolts as flew that wond'rous day, a 
When heaps of Titans mix'd with mountains lay, 
When all the giant- race enormous fell, 


| And huge Enceladus was hurl'd to hell. 


Tas thus th' armipotent advis'd the Gods, 
When from his throne the Cloud-compeller nods, 
Deep length'ning thunders run from pole to pole, 
Olympus trembles as the thunders roll.. 

Then ſwift he whirls the brand ſh'd bolt around, 
And headlong darts it at the diſtant ground, 

The bolt diſcharg'd inwrap'd with light'ning flies, 
And rends it's flaming pallage thro' the ſkies, 
Then earth's inhabitants the nibblers ſhake, 

And Frags, the dwellers in the waters, quake. 
Yet ſtill the Mice advance their dread deſign, 
And the laſt danger threats the croaking line, 
Till Zove that inly mourn'd the loſs they bore, 


. With ſtrange aſſiſtance fill'd the frighted ſhore. 
Pour'd from the neighb'ring ſtrand, deform'd to 


view, 
They march, a fudden unexpected crew, 
Strong ſuits of armor round their bodies clofe, 
Which like thick anvils blunt the force of blows; 
In wheeling marches turn'd oblique they go, 
With harpy claws their limbs divide below, | 
Fell ſheers the paſſage to their mouth command, 
From out the fle he bones by nature ſtand, 
Broad fpread thejr backs, their ſhining ſhoulders riſe, 
Unnumber'd joints diſtort their lengthen'd thighs, 
With nervous cords their hands are firmly brac'd, - 
Their round black eye-balls in their boſom plac'd, 
On eight long feet the wond'rous warriors tread, 
And either end alike ſupplies a head. 
"Theſe, mortal wits to call the Crabs, agree; 
'The Gods have other names for things than we. 

Now where the jointures from their loins depend, 
The heroes tails with ſev'ring graſps they rend. 
Here, ſhort of feet, depriv'd the pow'r to fly, 

There without hands upon the tield they lie. 
Wrench'd fron their holds, and ſcatter'd all around; 
The bended lances heap the cunber'd ground. 
Helpleſs amazement, fear purſuing ſear, 

And mad confuſion thro” their hoſt appear, 

Oer the wild waſte. with headlong flight they go, 
Or creep..conceal'd in vaulted holes below. 

But down Olympus to the weſtern ſeas, 
Far-ſhooting Phebus drove with fainter rays,. 
And a whole war ({o 7eve ordain'd) begun, 

Was fought, and ceas'd, in one reyolving fun. 
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LIFE H HOMER. 


X THENEVER any authors have attempted 
to write the life of Homer, clear from fuper- 
ſtition, envy, and trifling, they have grown aſhamed 


of all the idle traditions which have been handed 


down by ancient hiſtorians. This, however, has 
not occaſioned them to deſiſt from the undertaking; 
but {till the difficulty which could not make them 
deſiſt, has neceſſitated them, either to deliver the old 
ſtory with excules ; or elſe, inſtead of a life, to com- 
poſe a treatiſe partly of critic;/m, and partly of cha- 
rater; rather deſcriptive, than ſupported by action 
and the air of hiſtory. i 
They begin with acquainting us, that the Time in 
which he lived has never been fixed beyond diſpute, 
and that the opinions of authors are various con- 


cerning it: but the controverſy, in it's ſeveral con- 


jectures, includes a [pace of years between the earlieſt 
and lateſt, from twenty-four to about five hundred, 
after. the ſiege of Troy. Whenever the time was, 
it ſeems not to have been near that ſiege, from his 
.own Inuccation of the Muſes to recount the cata- 
logue of the ſhips: “ For we, ſays he, have only 
o Yo a rumour, and know nothing particularly.“ 
It is remarked by Velleius Paterculus, that it muſt 
have been conſiderably later, from his own confeſ- 
fon, that “ mankind was but half as ſtrong in his 
„age, as in that he writ of;“ which, as it is found- 
ed upon a notion of a gradual degeneracy in our 


nature, diſcovers the interval to have been long be- 


tween Hamer and his ſubje&t. But not to trouble 

-ourſelves with entering into all the dry diſpute, we 
may take notice, that the world is inclined to ſtand 
by the Arundelian marble, as the molt certain com- 
putation of thoſe eariy times; and this by placing 
him at the time when Diagnetus ruled in Athens, 
makes him flouriſh a little before the Olymprads were 
eſtabliſhed ; about three hundred 
taking of Troy, and near a thowand before the 
Chriftian Era. For a farther confirmation of this, 
ave have ſome great names of antiquity who give 
him a cotemporary agreeing with the computa- 
tion: Cicero ſays, there was a tradition that Hamer 
lived about the time of Lycurgus. 
it was reported that Lycurgus went to Chios for an 
interview with him. And even Plutarch, when he 


5 after the 


Straho tells us, 


. 
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ſays, Lycurgus received Homer's works from the 
grandſon of that Creophilus with whom he had lived, 
does not put him ſo far backward, but that poſſibly 
they might have been alive at the ſame time. 

The next diſpute regards his country, concerning 
which Adrian inquired of the Gods, as a queſtion 
not to be 12ttled by men; and Appion (according to 
Pliny) raiſed a ſpirit for his information. hat 
which has increaſed the difficulty, is the number of 
conteſting places, of which Suidas has reckoned vp 
nineteen in one breath. But his ancient commen- 
tator, Didymus, found the ſubject ſo fertile, as to 
employ a great part of his four thouſand volumes 
upon it. There is a prophecy of the Sibyls that he 
ſhould Be born at Cala in Cyprus ; and then, to 
play an argument of the fame nature againſt it, 
there is the oracle given to Adrian afterwards, that 
ays he was born in Ithaca. There are cuſtoms of 

liz and Agypt cited from his works, to make out 
by turns and with the ſame probability, that he be- 
longed to each of them. There was a ſchool ſhewed 
for his at Colophon, and a tomb at Id, both of equal 
ſtrength to prove he had his birth in either. As 
tor the Athenians, they challenged him as born 
where they had a colony; or elſe in behalf of Greece - 
in general, and as the metropolis of it's learning, 
they made his name free of their city, after the man- 
ner of that law by which all 7a/y became free of 
Rome, All theſe Kb their- authors to record their 
titles, but ſtill the weight of the queſtion ſeems to 
lie between Smyrna and Chios, which we mult there. - 
fore take a little more notice of. That Homer was 
born at Smyrna, is endeavoured to be proved by an 
Epigram, recorded to have been under the ſtatue of 
Piſiftratus at Athens; by the reports mentioned in 
Cicero, Strabs, and A. Gellius ; and by the Greek lives, 
which paſs under the names of Herodstus, Plutarch, 
and Proclus ; as alſo the two that are anonymous. 
The Smyrneans biilt a temple to him, caſt medals 
of him, and grew ſo poſſeſt of his having been their's, 
that it is fal they burned Zailus for affronting them 
in the perſon of Homer. On the other hand, the 
Chtans plead the ancient authorities of Simanides and 
Theecritus for his being born among them. They 
mention a race they had, called the . 
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whom they reckoned his poſterity ; they caſt medals 
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of him; they ſhew to this day an Hemærium, or tem- 
ple of Homer, near Bollifſus; and cloſe their argu- 
ments with a quotation from the mn to Apollo, 
{which is aſcribed to Hemer by Thucydides) where 

e calls himſelf, „The blind man that inhabits 
« Chios.“ The reader has here the ſum of the large 
treatiſe of Leo Allatius, written particularly on this 
ſubject, in which, after having 22 weighed 
the pretenſions of all, he concludes for CH For 
our parts, we determine nothing in a point of ſo 
much uncertainty ; neither which of theſe was ho- 


noured with his birth, nor whether any of them was, 


nor whether cach may not have produced his own 
Homer ; ſince Kenophon ſays, there were many of the 
name. But one cannot avoid being ſurpriſed at the 
prodigious veneration for his character, which could 
engage mankind with ſuch eagerneſs in a point ſo 


little eſſential ; that kings ſhould ſend to oracles for 


the inquiry of his birth-place; that cities ſhould be 
in ſtrife about it, that whole lives of learned men 
ſhould be employed upon it; that ſome ſhould 
write treatiſes ; that others ſhould call up ſpirits 


about it; that thus, in ſhort, heaven, earth, and | 
hell ſhould be ſought to, for the deciſion of a queſ- 


tion which terminates in curiolity only. 

If we endeavour. to find the parents of Hamer, 
the ſearch is as fruitleſs. Ephorus had made Mon 
to be his father, by a niece whom he defloured; 
and this has ſo far obtained, as to give him the de- 
rivative name of Mæonides. His mother (if we 
allow the ſtory of Mem) is called Crythers : but we 
are loſt again in uncertainty, if we ſearch farther; 
for Suidas has mentioned Eumetis or Pelycaſte ; and 
dos . 6 Clymene or Themiſio ; which happens, be- 
cauſe the conteſting countries find out mothers of 
their own for him. Tradition has in this caſe af- 
forded, us no more light, than what may ſerve to 
thew it's ſhadows in confuſion ; they ſtrike the light 
with ſo equal a probability, that we are in doubt 
which to chuſe, and muſt paſs the queſtion un- 
decided. x 

At his birth he appears not to have been ind, 
whatever he might be afterwards. The Chian medal 
of him (which is of great antiquity, according to Leo 
Allatius) ſeats him with a volume open, and-Teading 
intently. But there is no need of proofs from an- 
tiquity for that which every line of his works will 
demonſtrate. With what an exactneſs, agreeable 
to the natural appearance 'of things, do his cities 
ſtand, his mountains riſe, his rivers wind, and his 
Tegions lie extended ? How beautifully are the views 
of all things drawn in their figures, and adorned 
with their paintings? What addreſs in action, what 


vifible characters of the paſſions inſpirit his heroes? 
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It is not to be imagined, that a man could have 
been always blind, who thus inimitably copes na- 
ture, and gives every where the proper proportion, 
figure, colour, and life: he muſt certainly have be- 
held the creation, conſidered it with a long atten- 
tion, and enriched his fancy by the moſt ſenſible 
knowledge of thoſe ideas which he makes the reader 
fee while he but deſcribes them. 

As he grew forward in years, he was trained up 
to learning (if we credit Dizderus) under one Pro- 
napides, a man of excellent natural endowments, 
who taught the Pelaſgick letter invented by Linus. 
From him he might learn to preſerve his poetry by 
committing it to writing; which we mention be- 
cauſe it is generally believed no poems before his 
were ſo preſerved ; and he himſelf in the beginning 
of his Battle of the Frags and Mice, exprel.ly ſpeaks 
of writing his works in his tablets. 

When he was of riper years, for his farther ac- 
compliſhment and the gratification ot his thirſt of 
knowledge, he ſpent a conſiderable part of his time 
in travelling. Upon which account; Proclus has 


taken notice that he muſt have been rich; „For 


« Jong travels, ſays he, occaſion high expences, and 
« eſpecially at thoſe times when men could neither 
fail without imminent ganger and inconveniences, 
* nor had a regulated manner of commerce with 
one another.” This way of reaſoning appears 
very probable ; and if it does not prove him to have 
been nch, it ſhews him, at leaſt, to have had patrons 
of a generous ſpirit ; who obſerving the vaſtneſs of 
his capacity, believed themſelves beneficent to man- 
kind, while they ſupported one who ſeemed born for 
ſomething extraordinary. 

Agypt being at that time the ſeat of learning, the 
greateſt wits and geniuſes of Greece uſed to travel 
thither. Among theſe Diadorus reckons Homer, and 
to ſtrengthen his opinion alledges that multitude of 
their notions which he has received into his poetry, 
an of tY.cir cuſtoms, to which he alludes in his 
fictions: ſuch as his Gzds, which are named from 
the firſt Agyptiun Kings ; the number of the 17ujes 
taken from the ine miniſtrels which attended ins: 
the 8 they uſed to ſend their ſtatues of 
the Deities into Ath:9p:e, and to return after twelve 
days; and the carrying their dead bodies over the 
lake to a pleaſant place called Acheruſia near Mem- 
phis, from whence aroſe the ſtories of Charon, Styx, 
and Elyſium. Theſe are notions which fo abound in 
him, as to make Herodotus ſay, he had introduced 
from thence the religion of Greece. And if others 
have believed he was an Agyprian, from his know- 
ledge of their rites and traditions, which were re- 
vealed but to few, and of the arts and cuſtoms which 
were practiſed among them in general; it may 


prove 
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prove at leaſt thus-much, that he mult have travelled 
there. 

As Greece was in all probability his native coun- 
try, and had then began to make an. effort in learn- 
ing, we cannot doubt but he travelled there allo, 
with a particular obſervation. He uſes the different 
dialects which are ſpoken in it's different parts, as 
one who had been converſant with them all. But 
the argument which appears moſt irrefragable, is to 
be taken from his catalogue of the ſhips: he has there 
given us an exact Geography of Greece, where it's 
cities, mountains, and plains, are particularly men- 
tioned, where the courles of it's rivers are traced 
out, where the countries are laid in order, their 
bounds aſſigned, and the uſes of their ſoils ſpecified. 
This the ancients, who compared it with the ori- 
ginal, have allowed to be ſo true in all points, that 
it could never have been owing to a looſe and caſual 
information. ; 

We may carry this argument farther, to ſuppoſe 
his having been round Afia M nor, from his exact 
diviſion of the ancient kingdom of Priam into it's 
ſeparate Dynaſties, and the account he 8 of the 
bordering nations in alliance with it, — 1 4 too, 
in the wanderings of Uly//es about Sicily, who 
and neighbouring iſlands are mentioned, he might 
contrive to ſend his hero where he had made his 
own voyage before. Nor will the fables he has in- 
termingled be any objection to his having travelled 
in thoſe parts, ſince they are not related as the hiſtory 
of the preſent time, but the tradition of the former. 
His mention of Thrace, his deſchption of the beaſts 
o Libya, and of the climate in the Fortunate Iflands, 
may ſeem alfo to give us a view of him in the ex- 
tremes of the carth, where it was not. barbarous 
or uninhabited. It is hard to ſet limits to the 
travels of a man, who has ſet none to that deſire of 
knowledge which made him undertake them. Who 
can ſay what people he has not feen, who appears 


to be verſed in the cuſtoms of all ? He takes the 
globe for the ſcene on which he introduces his ſub- 


Jes; he launches forward intrepidly, like one to 
whom no place is new, and appears a citizen of the 
world in general. 

When he returned from his travels, he ſeems to 
have applied himfelf to the finiſhing of his poems, 
however he might have either deſigned, begun, or 
purſued them before. In theſe he treaſured up his 
various acquiſitions of knowledge, where they have 
been preferved through many ages, to be as well the 
proofs of his own induſtry, as the inſtructions of 
poſterity. He could then deſcribe his ſacriſices aiter 
the olian manner; or his leagues with a mixture 
of Trojan and Spartan ceremonies: he could then 
eompare the contuſion of a multitude to that tumult 
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he, had obſerved in the [carian ſea, daſhing and: 
breaking among it's crouds of iſlands: he could re- 
reſent the numbers of an army, by thoſe flocks of 
wans he had feen on the banks of the COR or 
being to deſcribe that heat of battle with which 
Achilles drove the Trojans into the river, he could 


illuſtrate it with an alluſion from Cyrene or pur,. 


where, when the inhabitants burned their fields, the 
graſs-hoppers fled before the fire to periſh in the 
ocean. His fancy being fully repleniſhed, might 
ſupply him with every proper occaſional image; 


and his foul, after having en arged itſelf, and taken 


in an extenſive variety of the creation, might be 
equal to the taſk of an Iliad and an Odyſſey. 

In his old age, he fell blind, and ſettled at Chios. 
Strabo telates, that Lycurgus the great legiſlator of 


Sparta was reported to have gone to CHias to have 


a conference with Homer, after he had ſtudied the 
laws of Crete and Zgypt, in order to form his con- 
ſtitutions. If this be true, how much a nobler re- 
preſentation does it give of him, and indeed more- 
agreeableito what we conceive of this mighty genius, 
than thoſe ſpurious accounts which keep him down 
among the meaneſt of mankind? What an idea 
could we frame to ourſelves, of a converſation held 
between two perſons ſo conſiderable ; a philoſopher 
conſcious of the force of poetry, and a poet know- 


ing in the depths of philofophy ; both their ſouls 


improved with learning, both eminently raiſed above 


little deſigns or the meaner kind of intereſt, and 
meeting together to conſult the good of mankind ? 
But in this we only indalge a thought which is not 
to be inſiſted upon; the evidence of hiſtory rather 
tends to prove that Lycurgus brought his works from 
Aſia after his death: which Preclus imagines to have 
happened at a great old age, on account of his vaſt 
extent of learning, for which a ſhort life could never 
fuffice. 

If we could now make a conjecture concerning 
the genius and temper of this great man; perhaps 
his works, which would not furniſh us with facts 
for his life, will be more reaſonably made uſe of to 
give us a picture of his mind: to this end therefore, 
we may ſuffer the very name and notion of a book 
to vaniſh for a while, and look upon what is left us 
as a converſation, in order to gain an acquaintance 


with Homer. Perhaps the general air of his works 


will become the general character of his genius; 
and the particular turns of his temper. His com- 
prehenſive knowledge ſhews that his foul was not 
tormed like a narrow channel for a ſingle ſtream, 
but as an expanſe which might receive an ocean 
into it's bofom ; that he had the ſtrongelt deſire of 
improvement, and an unbounded curioſity, which 


made it's advantage of every tranſient circumſtance, 
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or obvious accident. His ſolid and ſeatentious 


% . * 
manner may make us admire him for a man of 


judgment : one who, in the darkeſt ages, could enter 
far into a diſquiſition of human nature; who, not- 
withſtanding all the changes which governments, 
manners, rites, and even the notions of virtue, have 
undergone, could {till abound with fo many maxims 
correſpondent to truth, and notions applicable to 
fo many ſciences. The fire, which is fo obſerva- 
ble in his poem, may make us naturally conjecture 
him to have been of a warm temper, and lively 
behaviour; and the pleafurable air which every 
where overſpreads it, may give us reaſon to think, 
that fire of imagination was tempered with {weet- 
neſs and affability. If we farther obſerve the par- 
ticulars he treats of, and imagine that he laid a ſtreſs 
upon the ſentiments he delivers, purſuant.to his real 
opinions; we ſhall take him to be of a religious 
ſpirit, by his inculcating in almoſt every page the 
worſhip of the Gods. We ſhall imagine him to 
be a generous lover of his country, from his.care to 
extol it every where; which is carried to ſuch a 
height, as to. make Plutarch obſerve, that though 
many of the Barbarians are made priſoners or ſup- 
pliants, yet neither of theſe diſgraceful accidents 
(which are common to all nations in war) ever hap- 

n to one Greek throughout his works. We ſhall 
take him to be a compaſſionate lover of mankind, 
from his numberleſs praiſes of hoſpitality and cha- 
rity ; (if indeed we are not to account for them, as 
the common writers of his life imagine, from. his 
owing his ſupport to theſe virtues.) It might ſeem 
from his love of ſtories, with his manner ot telling 
them ſom<« times, that he gave his own picture when 
he painted his Ne/tsr, and, as wiſe as he was, was 
no enemy to talking. One would think from his 
praiſes of wine, his copious goblets, and pleaſing 


* 


D 
deſcriptions of banquets, that he was addicted to a 
ET ſociable life. And that he was not (as 
may be gueſſed of Virgil from his works) averſe to 
the female ſex, will appear from his care to paint 
them amiably upon all occaſions : his Andromache 
and Penelope are in each of his poems moſt ſhining 
characters of conjugal affection; even his Helena 
herſelf is drawn with all the ſoftnings imaginable; 
his ſoldiers are exhorted to combat with the hopes 
of women ; his commanders are furniſhed with air 
_ ſaves in their tents; nor is the venerable Neſtor with- 
out a miſtreſs. 

It is true, that in this way of turning a book into 
a man, this reaſoning from his works to himſelf, 
ye can at beſt but hit off a few out- lines of a cha- 
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racter: wherefore we ſhall carry it no farther, but 
conclude with one diſcavery which we may make 
from his filence; a diſcovery extremely proper to be 
made in this manner, which is, that he was of a 
very modeſt temper. There is in all other poets a 
cuſtom of ſpeaking of, themfelves, and a vanity of - 
promiſing eternity to their. writings : in both which 
Hemer, who has the beſt title to ſpeak out, is altoge- 
ther ſilent. As to the laſt of them, the world has 
made him ample recompence; it has given him that 
eternity he would not pronuſe himſelf. 

The only inconteſtable works which FÞmer has 
left behind him are the, [ad and Oahſſey: the Ba- 
trach:myamachia, or Battle of the Frags and Mice, has 
been diſputed, but is however generally allowed to 
be his. Status has reckoned it like the Culex of 
Virgil, a trial of his force before his greater per- 
formances. Belides theſe, there are ſeveral Hymns 
and other fragments attributed to Homer but there 
are many reaſons to ſuppofe them the production of 
other hands. However, whether they are H:mer's, 
or not, they are always judged to be near as ancient, 
if not of the ſame age with him. 

In Baliſſus near Chios there is a ruin, which was 
ſhown for the houſe of Homer, which Leo Allatius, 
went on pilgrimage to viſit, and (as he tells us) found 
nothing but a few ſtones crumbling away with age, 
over Which he and his companions wept for ſatiſ- 
faction. 

That which of all the remains has been of late the 
chief amuſement of the learned, is the marble called 
his Apothezsfis, the work of Archelaus, of Priene, and 
now in the palace of C:/mma. We ſee there a tem- 
ple hung with it's veil, where Famer is placed on a 
ſeat with a footſtool to it, as he has deſcribed the 
feats of his Gods; ſupported on each ſide with 
figures repreſenting the Iliad and the Ody//ey, the one 
by a ſword, the other by the ornament of a ſhip, 
which denotes the voyages of Uhyes. On each ſide 
of his footſtool are mice, in alluſion to the Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice. Behind, is Time waiting upon 
him, and a figure with turrets on his head, which 
ſignifies the Morld, crowning him with the laurel. 
Before him is an altar, at which all the arts are 
ſacrificing to him as to their Deity. On the ane 
ſide of the altar ſtands a boy, reprefenting Myibo- 
logy on the other, a woman repreſenting HiAory : 
after her is Poetry bringing the ſacred fire; and in a 
long following train, Tragedy, Comedy, Nature, Vir- 
tue, Memory, Rhetoric, and FHijdom, in all their pro- 
per attitudes, 
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ESSAY on HOMER's BATTLES. 


Peters it may be neceſſary in this place, at 


the opening of Homer's. battles, to premiſe 
ſome hſexvations upon them in general. We ſhall 
firſt endet gur to ſhew the canduct of the poet herein, 
and next Hollect ſome antiquitzes, that tend to a 
more diſtin underſlanding of thoſe deſcriptions 
which make ſo large a part of the poem. 

One may very well apply to Hamer himſelf, what 

he ſays of his heroes at the end of the fourth book, 
that whoſoever ſhould be guided through his battles 
by Minerva, and pointed to every ſcene of them, 
would ſee nothing through the whole but r 
of ſurprize and applauſe. When the reader reflects 
that no leſs than the compaſs of twelve books is 
taken up in theſe, he will have reaſon to wonder by 
what methods our author could prevent deſcriptions 
of ſuch a length from being tedious. It is not 
enough to ſay, that though the ſubject itſelf be the 
ſame, the actions are always different; that we 
have now diſtin& combats, now promiſcuous fights, 
now ſingle duels, now general engagements ; or 
that the ſcenes are perpetually varied ; we are now 
in the fields, now at the fortification of the Greeks, 
now at the ſhips, now at the gates of Troy, now at 
the river Scamander : but we muſt look farther into 
the art of the poet, to find the reaſons of this aſto- 
niſhing variety. 
We may firſt obſerve that diverſity in the deaths 
of his warriors, which he has ſupplied by the valteſt 
fertility of invention. Theſe he diſtinguiſhes ſeveral 
ways: ſometimes by the characters of the men, 
their age, office, profeſſion, nation, family, &c. One 
is a blooming youth, whoſe father diſſuaded him from 
the war; one is a þrzeft, whoſe piety could not fave 
him; one i pariſman, whom Diana taught in 
vain; one is thewalive of a far diſtant country, who 
is never to return; one is deſcended from a noble line, 
which-ends in his death ; one 1s made remarkable 
by his b-afting ; another by his beſeeching ; and ano- 
ther, who is diſtinguiſhed no way elſe, 1s marked 
by his habit and the ſingularity of his armour. 


Sometimes he varies theſe deaths by the ſeveral 


Aures in which his heroes are repreſented either 
fighting or falling. Some of theſe are ſo exceedingly 
exatt, that one may gueſs ſrom the very poſition of 
the combatant, whereabouts the wound will light : 
others ſo very peculiar and uncommon, that they could 
only be the effect of an imagination which had 
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ſearched through all the ideas of nature. Such is 
that picture of Mydon in the fifth book, whoſe arm 
being numbed by a blow on the elbow, drops the 
reins that trail on the ground; and then being ſud- 
denly ſtruck on the temples, falls headlong from the 
chariot in a ſoft and deep place; where he ſinks up 
to the ſhoulders in the ſands, and continues a while 
fixed by the weight of his armour, with his legs 
quivering in the air, till he is trampled down by his 
horſes. | | 
Another cauſe of this variety is the "difference of 
the wounds that are given in the [had: they are by 
no means like the wounds deſcribed by moſt other 
poets, which are commonly made in the ſelf-ſame 
obvious places: the heart and head ſerve for all thoſe 
in general who underſtand no anatomy, and ſome- 
times for variety they kill men hy wounds that are 
no where mortal but in their poems. As the whole 
human body is the ſubject of theſe, fo nothing is 
more neceſſary to him who would deſcribe them 
well, than a thorough knowledge of it's ſtructure, 
even though the poet 1s not profeſſedly to write of 
them as an anatomiſt; in the ſame manner as an 
exact ſkill in anatomy is neceſſary to thoſe painters 
that would excel in drawing the naked, though.the 
are not to make every muſcle as viſible as in a boo 
of chirurgery. It appears from ſo many paſſages in 
Homer, that he was perfectly maſter of this ſcience, 


| that it would be needleſs to cite any in particular. 


One may only obſerve, that if we thoroughly exa- 
mine all the wounds he has deſcribed, though fo in- 
finite in number, and ſo many ways diverſified, we 
ſhall hardly find one which will contradiR this ob- 
ſervation. 

We muſt juſt add a remark, that the various pe- 
riphraſes and circumlocutions by which Homer ex- 
preſſes the ſingle act of dying, have ſupplied Virgil 
and the ſucceeding poets with all their manners of 
phraſing it. Indeed he repeats the ſame verſe on 
that occaſion more often than they. But though 
it muſt be owned he had more frequent occaſions 
for a line of this kind than any poet, as no other has 
deſcribed half ſo many deaths, yet one cannot aſcribe 
this to any ſterility of expreſſion, but to the genius 
of his times, that delighted in thoſe reiterated verſes 
We find repetitions of the ſame ſort affected by the 
ſacred writers, ſuch as He was gathered to his oþle ; 


He flept with his fathers ; and the like. An upon 
the 
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the whole they have a certain antiquated harmony, 
not unlike the burthen of a ſong, which the ear is 
willing to ſuffer, and as it were reſts upon. 

As the perpetual horror of combats, and a ſuc- 
ceſſion of images of death, could not but keep the 
imagination very much on the ſtretch ; Hamer has 
been careful to contrive ſuch reliefs and pauſes, as 
might divert the mind to ſome other ſcene, without 
loſing ſight of the principal object. His compariſons 
are the more frequent on this account ; for a compa- 
riſon ſerves this end the moſt effectually of any thing, 
as it is at once correſpondent to, and differing from 
the ſubjett. Thoſe critics who fancy that the uſe 
of compariſons diſtracts the attention, and draws it 
from the firſt images which ſhould moſt employ it, 
(as that we loſe the idea of the battle itſelf, while 
we are led by a ſimile to that of a deluge or a ftorm :) 
thoſe, we An may as well imagine we loſe the 
thought of the ſun, when we ſee his reflection in 
the water; where he appears more diſtinctly, and 
is contemplated more at eaſe, than if we gazed 
directly at his beams, For it is with the eye of 
the imagination as it* is with our corporeal eye, 
it muſt ſometimes be taken off from the object in 
order to ſee it the better. The ſame critics that 
are diſpleaſed to have their fancy diſtracted, (as they 
call it) are yet ſo inconſiſtent with themſelves as to 
object to Homer that his ſimiles are too much alike, 
and are too often derived from the ſame animal. But 
is it not more reaſonable (according to their own 
notion) to compare the ſame man always to the ſame 
animal, than to ſee him ſometimes a ſun, ſometimes 
a tree, and ſometimes a river? "Though Homer 
ſpeaks of the ſame creature, he fo diverſthes the cir- 
cumſtances and accidents of the compariſons, that 
they always appear quite different. And to fay 
truth, it is not ſo much the animal or the thing, 
as the action or poſture of them that employs our 
imagination: two different animals in the ſame ac- 
tion are more like to each other, than -one and the 
ſame animal is to himſelf, in two different actions. 
And thoſe who in reading Homer are ſhocked that it 
is always a lian, may as well be angry that it is 
always a Man. 

hat may ſeem more exceptionable, is his in- 
ſerting the ſame compariſons in the ſame words at 
length upon different occaſions, by which manage- 
ment he makes one ſingle image afford many orna- 
ments to ſeveral parts of the poem. But may not 
one ſay, Homer is in this like a ſkilful improver, 


who places a beautiful ſtatue in a well-diſpofed gar- 


den ſo as to anſwer ſeveral viſtas, and by that arti- 
fice one ſingle figure ſeems multiplied into as many 


objects as there are openings from whence it may 
be viewed ? 

-What farther relieves and ſoftens theſe deſcrip- 
tions of battles, is the poet's wonderful art of intro- 
ducing many pathetic circumſtances about the deaths 
of the heroes, which raiſe a different movement in 
the mind from what thoſe images naturally inſpire, 
we mean compaſſion and pity ; when he cauſes us to 
look back upon the loſt riches, poſſeſſions, and hopes 
of thoſe who die: when he tranſports us to their 
native countries and paternal ſeats, to ſee the griefs 
of their aged fathers, the deſpair and tears of their 
widows, or the abandoned condition of their or- 
phans. Thus when Pretefilaus falls, we are made 
to reflect on the lofty palaces he left half finiſhed ; 


| when the ſons of Phæuops are killed, we behold the 


mortifying diſtreſs of their wealthy father, who ſaw 
his cſtate divided before his eyes, and taken in truſt 
for ſtrangers. When Axylus dies, we are taught to 
compaſſionate the hard fate of that g.nerous and hoſ- 
pitable man, whoſe houſe was the houſe of all men, 
and who deſerved that glorious elogy of The friend 
of human-kind. 

It is worth taking notice too, what uſe Homer 
every where makes of each little accident or cir- 
cumſtance that can naturally happen in a battle, 
thereby to calt a variety over his action; as well as 
of every turn of mind or emotion a hero can poſ- 
ſibly feel, ſuch as reſentment, revenge, concern, con- 
fuſion, Sc. The former of theſe makes his work 
reſemble a large hiſtory-piece, where even the leſs 
important figures and actions have yet ſome con- 
venient place or corner to be ſhewn in; and the lat- 
ter gives it all the advantages of tragedy, in thoſe 
various turns of paſſion that animats tl e ſpeeches 
of his heroes, and render his whole poan the molt 
dramatic of any epic whatever. 

It muſt alſo be obſerved, that the conſtant ma- 
chines of the Cads conduce very greatly to vary theſe 
long battles, by a continued change of the ſcene 
from earth to Lg. Homer perceived them too 
neceſſary for this purpoſe to abſtain from the uſe of 
them even after Jupiter had enjoined the Deities 
not to act on either ſide. It is remarkable how 
many methods he has found to draw them into 
every book; where if they dare not aſſiſt the 
warriors, at leaſt they are very helpful to the poet. 

But there 1s nothing that more contributes to the 
variety, ſurprize, and eclat of Homer's battles, or 
is more perfectly admirable in itſelf, than that art- 
ful manner of taking meaſure, or (as one may fay) 
gaging his heroes by each other, and thereby eleva 
ting the character of one perſon, by the oppoſition 
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of it to that of ſome other whom he is made to 


excel. So that he many times deſcribes one, only 
to image another, and raiſes one only to raife ano- 
ther. We cannot better exemplify this remark, than 
by giving an inſtance in the character of Diomed 
that lies before us. Let us obſerve by what a ſcale 
of oppoſitions he elevates this hero, in the fifth 
book, firſt to excel all human valour, and after to 
rival the Gods themſelves. He diſtinguiſhes him 
firlt frem the Grecian captains in general, each of 
whom he repreſents conquering a ſingle Trojan, 
while Diomed conſtantly encounters two at once; 
and while they are engaged each in his diſtinct poſt, 
he only is drawn fighting in every quarter, and 
ſlaughtering on every ſide. Next he oppoſes him to 
Pandarus, next to Aneas, and then to Heftor. So 
of the Gods, he ſhews him firſt againſt Venus, then 
Apollo, then Mars, and laſtly, in the eighth book 
againſt Jupiler himſelf in the midſt of his thunders. 

he ſame conduct is obfervable more or leſs in re- 
gard to every perſonage of his work. ; 

This ſubordination of the heroes is one of the 
cauſes that-make each of, his battles riſe above the 
other in greatneſs, terror, and importance, to the 
end of the poem. If Diamed has performed all 
theſe wonders in the firſt cambats, it is but to 
raiſe Hector, at whoſe appearance he begins to fear. 
If in the next battles He#or triumphs not only 
over Diamed, but over Ajax and Patroclus, ſets 
fire to the fleet, wins the armor of Achilles, and 
fingly eclipſes all the heroes; in the midſt of all his 
glory, Achilles appears, Hector flies, and is ſlain. 

The manner in which his Gods are made to act, 
no leſs advances the gradation we are ſpeaking of. 
In the firſt battles they are {cen only in ſhort and 
ſeparate excurſions: Fenus aſſiſts Paris, Minerva 
Diomed, or Mars Heir. In the next, a clear 
ſtage is left for Jupiter, to difplay his omnipotence, 
and turn the. fate of armies alone. In the laſt, 
all the powers of heaven are engaged and band-d 
into regular parties, Gods encountering Gods, Jade 
encouraging them with his thunders, Neptune raiſ- 
ing his tempeits, heaven flaming, earth trembling, 
and Pluto himfelf ſtarting from the throne of hell. 

We are now to take notice of ſome cuſtoms 
of. antiquity relating to the arms and art military of 
thoſe tines, which are proper to be known, in order 
to form a right notion of our author's defcriptions 
of war. 

That Homer copied the manners and cuſtoms of 
the age he writ of, rather than of that he lived in, 
has been obſerved already in ſome inſtances. As 


that he no where repreſents cavalry or trumpets to 


have been uſed in the Trojan wars, though they ap- 


, 
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parently were in his own time. It is not therefore 
impoſſible but there may be found in his works 
ſome deficiencies in the art of war, which are not 
to be 4mputed to his ignorance, but to his judgment. 

Horſes had not been brought into Greece long 
before the ſiege of Troy, They were originall 
caſtern animals, and if we find at that very period A 
great a number of them reckoned up in the wars 
of the {ſraelites, it is the leſs a wonder, conſidering 
they came from Aſia. The practice of riding them 
was ſo little known in Greece, a few years before, 
that they looked upon the Centaurs who firſt uſed 
it, as monſters compounded of men and. horſes. 
Neſtor in the firſt Iliad ſays, he had ſeen theſe Cen- 
taurs in his youth, and Polypetes in the ſecond is ſaid 
to have been born on the day that his father expelled 
them from Pelton to the defarts of Afthica. They 

had no other uſe of horſes than. to draw their cha-. 
riots in battle, ſo that whenever Hamer ſpeaks of 
fighting from- an horſe, taming an horſe,. or the like, 
it is conſtantly to be underſtood of fighting from a 
Chariot, or faming horſes to that ſervice- This (as 
we have ſaid) was a piece of decorum in the poet; 
for in his own time they were arrived to ſuch a-per- 
tection in horſemanſhip, that in the fifteenth Iliad, 
we have a fimile taken from an extraordinay feat of 
activity, where one man manages four horſes at 
once, and leaps from the back of one to another at 
full ſpeed. 

If we conſider in what high eſteem among war- 
riors theſe noble animals mult have been at their firſt 
coming into Greece, we ſhall the leſs wonder at the 
frequent occaſions Homer has taken to deſcribe and 
celebrate them. It is not fo ſtrange to find them 
ſet almoſt upon a level with men, at the time when 
a horſe in the prizes was of equal value with a 
caplide. 

The chariots were in all probability very low. 
For we frequently find in the [/:ad, that a perſon 
who ſtands erect on a chariot is killed (and ſome- 
times by a ſtroke on the head) by a foot-ſoldier with: 
a ſword. This may farther appear from the eaſe 
and readineſs with which they alight or mount on 
every occaſion ; to facilitate which, the chariots: 
were open behind. That the wheels were but 
ſmall, may be gueſſed from a cuſtom they had 
of taking them off and ſetting them on, as they were 
laid by, or made uſe of. Hebe in the fifth book 
puts on the wheels of Juuo's chariot, when the calls 
for it in haſte: and it ſeems to be with alluſion to 
the ſame practice that it is ſaid in Eu, ch. 14, 
| The Lord tock off their charict-wheels, ſo that they drove 

them heavily. The ſides were alſo low; for who- 
ever is killed in his chariot throughout the poem, 


| conſtantly 
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conſtantly falls to the ground, as having nothing to 
ſupport him. That the whole machine was very 
ſmall and light, is evident from a paſſage in the 
tenth Hliad, where Dizmed debates whether he ſhall 
draw the chariot of Rheſus out of the way, or carry 


it on his ſhoulders to a place of ſafety. All the: 


particulars agree with the repreſentations of the 
chariots on the moſt ancient Greet coins; where 
the tops of them reached not ſo nigh as the backs 
of the horſes, the wheels are yet lower, and the 
herocs who ſtand in them are ſcen from the knce 
upwards. This may ferve to ſhew thoſe critics are 
under a miſtake, who blame Hamer for making his 
warriors ſometimes retire behind their chariots, as 
if it were a piece of cowardice : which was as little 
diſgraceful then, as it is now to alight from one's 
horſe in a battle, on any necellary emergency. 

There were generally two perſons in each chariot, 
one of whom was wholly employed in guiding the 
horſes. They uſed indifferently two, three, or four 
horſes: from hence it happens, that ſometimes 
when a horſe is killed, the hero continues the fight 
with the two or more that remam; and at other 
times a warrior retreats upon the loſs of one; not 
that he has leſs courage than the other, but that he 
has fewer horſes. 

Their /words were all broad 2 ſwords, for 
we find they never ſtab but with theit ſpears. The 

art were uſed two ways, either to puſh with, or 
to caſt from them, like the miſſive javelins. It 
ſeems ſurprizing, that a man ſhould throw a dart or 
ſpear with fach force, as to pierce through both 
ſides of the armour and the body (as is often deſ- 
cribed in Homer.) For if the {trength of the men 
was gigantic, the armour mult be ſo in proportion. 
Some ſolution might be given for this, if we im- 
agined the armour was generally braſs, and the 
weapon pointed with iron and it we could fancy 
that Homer called the ſpears and ſwords brazen, in 
the ſame manner that he calls the reins of a bridle 
ivory, only from the ornaments about them. But 
there are paſſages where the point of the ſpear 1s 
expreſsly ſaid to be of braſs, as in the deſcription 
of that of Hector in Iliad 6. Pauſanias, Laconicis, 
takes it for granted, that the arms, as well offenſive 
as defenſive, were braſs. He ſays the ſpear of 
Achilles was kept in his time in the temple of Mi. 
nerva, the top and point of which were of braſs; 
and the ſword of Meriones, in that of Æſculapius 
among the Nicomedians, was entirely of the ſame 
metal. But be it as it will, there are examples 
even at this day of ſuch a prodigious force in caſ- 


eng darts, as almoſt exceeds credibility. The Turks | 
an 


Arabs will pierce through thick planks with darts 
No. 40. 9 


* 


of hardened wood ; which can only be attributed to 
their being bred (as the ancients were) to that ex- 
ercile, and to the ſtrength and agility acquired by a 
conſtant practice of it. 

We may aſcribe to the ſame cauſe their power of 


caſting ones of a vaſt weight, which appears a com- 


mon practice in theſe battles. Thoſe are in a great 
error, who imagine this to be only a fictitious em- 
belliſhment of the poet, which was one of the ex- 
erciſes of war among the ancient Greeks and Ori- 
entals. St. Ferome tells us, it was an old cuſtom in 
Paleſtine, and in uſe in his own time,. to have 
round ſtones of a great weight kept in the caſtles 
and villages, for the youth to try their ſtrength with. 
And the cuſtom is yet extant in ſome parts of Scat— 
land, where [tones for the ſame purpoſe are laid at 


the gates of great houſes, which they call puting-. 


ones. 


Another conſideration which will account for 
many things that may ſeem uncouth in Hamer, is 
the reflection that befo e the uſe of fire-arms there 
was infinitely more ſcope for perſonal walour 
than in the modern battles. 
perſonal ſtrength of the combatants happencd to be 
unequal, the declining a ſingle combat could not 
be ſo diſhonourable as it is in this age, when the 
arms we make uſe of put all men on a level. Fer 
a ſoldier of inferior ſtrength may manage a rapier 
of fire arms ſo expertly, as to be an overmatch to 
his adverſary. I his may appear a ſufficient excuſe 
for what in the modern conſtruction might ſeem 
cowardice in Homer's heroes, when they avoided 
engaging with others, whoſe bodily ſtrength exceeds 
their own. The maxims of valour in all times 
were founded upon reaſon, and the cowardice oug} t 
rather in this caſe to be imputed to him who braves 
his inferior. There was alſo more leiſure in their 
battles before the knowledge of fire- arms; and this 
in a good degree accounts for thoſe harangues his 
heroes make to each other in the time of combat. 

There was another practice frequently uſed by 


theſe ancient warriors, which was to ſpoil an enemy 


of his arms after they had ſlain him ; and this cuſtom 


we ſee them frequently purſuing with ſuch eager- 


nels, as if they looked on their victory not complete 
till this point was gained. Some modern critics 
have accuſed them of avarice on account of this 
practice, which might probably ariſe from the great 
value and ſcarceneſs of armour in that early time 
and infancy of war, It afterwards became a point 
of honour, like gaining a ſtandard from the enemy. 
Maſes and David ſpeak of the pleaſure of obtaining 
many ſpoils. They preſerved them as monuments 


of mm and even religion at laſt became intereſted 
7 


herein, 


Now whenlſoever the. 
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herein, when thoſe ſpoils were conſecrated in the 
temples of the tutelar Deities of the conqueror. 

Ihe reader may caſily ſee, we ſet. down theſe 
heads juſt as they occur to our memory, and only 
as hints to farther obſervations ; which any one who 
is converſant in Homer cannot fail to make, if he 
will but think a little in the ſame track. 

It is no part of our deſign to inquire what pro- 
greſs had been made in the art of war at this early 
period: the bare peruſal of the [ad will beſt inform 
us of it. But what we think tends more immedi- 
ately to the better comprehenſion of theſe deſcrip- 
tions, is to give a ſhort view of the ſcene of war, 
the fituation of Troy, and thoſe places which Homer 
mentions, with the proper field of each battle: put- 
ting together, for this purpoſe, thoſe paſſages in our 
author that give any light to this matter, 

The ancient city of Trey ſtood at a greater diſtance 
from the ſea, than thoſe ruins which have ſince been 
ſhewn for it. This may be gathered from [tad 5, 
where it is ſaid, that the Trojans never durſt fally 


out of the walls of their town, till the retirement of 


Achilles; but alterwards combated the Grecrians at 
their very ſhips, far from the city. For had Troy 
ood (as S/rabs obſerves) fo nigh the ſea-ſbore, it 
had been madneſs in the Greeks not to have built 
any fortification before their fleet till the tenth year 
of the ſiege, when the enemy was ſo near them: 
and on the other hand, 1t had been cowardice in the 
T rojuns not to have attempted any thing all that time, 
againſt an army that lay unfortified and unintrench- 
ed. Beſides, the intermediate ſpace had been too 
ſmall to afford a held for ſo many various adventures 
and actions of war. The places about Trey par- 
ticularly mentioned by Hamer lie in this order. 

1. The Scæan gate: this opened to the field of 
battle, and was that through which the Trojans 
made their excurſions. Cloſe to this ſtood the beech- 
tres ſacred to Jupiter, which Homer generally men- 
tions with 1t. 

2. The hill of wild fig trees. It joined to the 
walls of Trey on one ſide, and extended to the high- 
way on the other. The firſt appears from whit 
Andromache ſays in Iliad 6, that the walls were in 


danger of being ſcaled from this hill; and the laſt 
from II. 22. ; 


3. The two fprings of Scamander. Theſe were a 
little higher on the fame highway. 15:4.) 
4. Gallicolene, the name of a pleaſant hill, that 


lay near the river Simois, on the other ſide of the 
tO Wu. 11. 20. N 
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5. Bateia, or the ſepulchre of Myrinne, ſtood a 
little before the city in the plain. II. 2. Catal. 

6. The monument of lus: near the middle of the 
plain. II. 11. 

7. The tomb of Afyetes, commanded the prof- 
pect of the fleet, and that part of the fea-coaſt. 
II. 2. Catal. 

It ſeems by the ſecond Iliad, that the Grecian 
army was drawn up under the ſeveral leaders by 
the banks of Scamander on that fide toward the 
ſhips: in the mean time that of Trey, and the 
auxiliaries, was ranged in order at Myrinnes's ſepul- 
chre. The place of the i battle, where Diomed 
performs his exploits, was near the joining of Simoi⸗ 
and Scamander ; for Juns and Pallas coming to him, 
alight at the confluence of thoſe rivers: II. 5. And 
that the Greeks had not yet paſt the ſtream, but 
fought on that ſide next the flect, appears from the 
ſame book, where Juno ſays the Trojans nato brave 
them at their very ſhips. But in the beginning of- 
the ſixth book, the place of batile is ſpecified to be 
between the rivers of Simo and Scamander ; fo that 
the Greeks (though Homer does not particularize 
when, or in what manner) had then croſſed the 
ſtream toward Tray. | 8 


The engagement in the eighth book is evidently 
cloſe to the Grectan fortification on the ſhore, That 
night Hector lay at Ilus's tomb in the field, as Dalun 
tells us, Lib. 10. And in the eleventh book the 
battle is chiefly about /lus's tomb. 

In the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth, about 
the fortthcation of the Greeks, and in the fifteenth, 
at the ſhips. 

In the ſixteenth, the Trojans being repulſed by 
Patroclus, they engage between the fleet, the river, 
and the Grecian wall. Patroclus ftill advancing, . 
they fight at the gates of Trey. In the ſeventeenth, . 
the fight about the body of Patroclus is under the 
Trojan wall. His body being carried off, Hector 
and Æneas purſue the Greeks to the fortification. 
And in the erghteenth, —_ Achilles's appearing, 
they retire and encamp without the fortification. 

In the twentieth, the fight is ſtill on that ſide 
next the ſea ; for the Trajan, being purſued by A- 
chilles, paſs over the Scamander as they run toward 
Trey: 2 the beginning of book 21. The follow- 
ing battles are either in the river itſelf, or between 


that and the city, under whoſe walls Hector is killed 
in the twenty-ſecond book, which puts an end to 


the battles of the tad. 
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BGO TIA, under five Captains, Peneleus, &c. containing, 


ULTS, a haven on the Eubcean ſea oppoſite 
"A. to Chalcis, where the paſſage to Eubcea is nar- 
roweſt. 
Eteon, Homer deſcribes it a hilly country. 
Hyrie, a town and Jake of the ſame name belong- 
ing to the territory of Tanagra, or Grza. 


Schoenus, it lay in the road between Thebes and | 


Anthedon, 50 ſtadia from T hebes. 
Scholos, a town under mount Cytheron. 
Theſpia, near Haliartus, under mount Helicon. 
Græa, the ſame with Tanagra, 30 ſtadia from 
Aulis, on the Eubaean ſea. 


Mycaleſſus, between "Thebes and Chalcis. Fam- 


ous for it's pine- trees. | 
Harma, cloſe by Mycaleſſus. This town as well 
the former lay near the road from Thebes to Chalcis. 


It was here that Amphiaraus was ſwallowed by the 


earth in his chariot, from whence it reccived it's 
name, 

Ileſion, it was ſituate in the ſcas near Heleon 
and Hyle, not far from Tanagra. 

Erythrz, in the confine: of Attica near Platza. 

Peteon, in the way from "Thebes to Anthedon. 


Ocalea, in the mid-way betwixt Haliartus and 


Alalcomenes. 

Medeon, near-Qncheſtus. 

Copz, a town on the lake Copais, by the river 
Cephiſſus, next Orchomenus. 

— a ſmall town of the Theſpians near 
Thiſbe. | 

Thiſbe, under mount Helicon. 

Coronea, ſeated on the Cephiſſus, where it falls 
into the lake Copais. wa ah 

Haliartus, on the the ſame lake, bordering..on 
Coronea and Platza, 

Platæa, between Citheron and Thebes,. divided 
from the latter by the river Aſopus. | 


4 Eubcea, the utmoſt on the ſhore towards 


Gliſſa, in the territory of Thebes, abounding with - 


vines. 


Thebe, ſituate between the rivers Iſmenus and 


Aſopus. 


Oncheſtus, on the lake Copais. 
Arne, ſeated on the ſame lake, famous for vines. 
Midea, on the ſame lake. 
Niſſa, Nyſa, or Ifa, near Anthedon. 
Anthedon, a city on the ſea-ſide oppoſite to 
LN 
Aſpledon, 20 ſtadia from Orchomenus. 
Orc homenus, and the plains about it, were the 
moſt ſpacious of all in Bœotia. Homer diſtinguiſhes 
theſe two laſt from the reſt of Bueotia. 


PH OCIS, under Schedius and Epiſtrophus, con- 
taining, 


Cypariſſus, the ſame with Anticyrra according to 
Paulanias, on the bay of Corinth. 
Pytho, adjoining to Pargallus; ſome think it th; 
ſame with Delphi. | 
Crilla, a ſea-town on the bay of Corinth neay 
Cyrrha. | 
Daulis, upon the Cephiſſus at the ſoot of Par- 
naſſus. 
Pa napea, upon the ſame river, adjoining to Or. 
chomenia, juſt by Hyampolis or Anemoria. 
Hyampolis, c both the ſame according to Strabo. 
Anemoria, J Confining upon Locris. 
Lilza, at the head oi tue rivers Ceptuſſus, juſt on 


the edge of Phocis. 


LOC RIS, under Ajax Oileus, containing, 


Opus 


2 
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Opus, a Locrian city, 15 ſtadia from the ſea, ad- 
Jacent to Panopea in Phock. 
Calliarus. 


Be ſſa, fo called from bein covered with ſhrubs. 
Scarphe, ſeated between Thronium and Thermo- 


pylæ, 10 ſtadia from. the fea. 

Angiz. 

Tarphe. 

IThronius, on the Melian bay. 

Boagrms, a river that paſſes by Thronius, and 
runs into the bay of Oeta, between Cynus and 
Scarphe. | 

All theſe oppoſite to the ifle of Eubcea. 


EUBCEA, under Elephenor, containing, 


Chalcis, the city neareſt to the continent of Greece, 
uſt oppolite to Aulis in Bœotia. 
Eretria, between Chalcis and Gereſtus. 


Hiſticea, a town with vineyards over againſt Theſ- 


ſaly. | | 
Cerinthus, on the -ſea-ſhore. 
Dios, ſeated high, near Hiſticœa. 


Caryſtos, a city at the foot of the mountain Ocha, 


between Eretria and Gereſtus. 
Styra, a town near Caryſtos. 


ATHENS, under Meneſtheus. 


The Iſle of SALAM I'S, under Ajax Telamon. 


PELOPONNESUS, the Eaſt Part divided into 


Argia and Mycenæ, under Agamemnon, con- 
tains, 


Argos, 40 ſtadia from the ſea. _ 

Tirynthe, between Argos and Epidaurus. 
Aſinen, 
Hermion, | 
Trœzene, 


mione. 
and Aſine a rocky coaſt. 
Eionæ was on the ſea-ſide. 


Epidaurus, a town and little ifland -adjoining, in 


the inner part of the Saronic bay. It was fruitful in 
-vines in Homer's time. 


The iſland of gina, over againſt Epidaurus. 


Maſeta belongs to the Argolic ſhore according to 
Strabo, who obſerves that Homer names it not in 


he exa& order, placing it with Ægina. 
Mycenz, between Cleone and Argos. 
Corinth, near the Iſthmus. 
Cleone, between Argos and Corinth. 


" 


] Ornia,'on the borders of Sicyonia. 
1 Arethyria, the ſame with Phliaſia, at the ſource 


of the Achaian Aſopus. 
Sicyon, (anciently the kingdom of Adraſtus) be- 


twixt Corinth and Achaia. 
Hypereſia, the ſame with gira, ſeated betwixt 
Pellene and Helice, and oppoſite Parnaſſus. 
. Gonoeila, ſituate very high. 
Pellene, bordering on Sicyon and Pheneus, 60 
ſtadia from the ſea. Celebrated anciently for it's 


wool. 
Agium, ö Next Sicyon lies Pellene, c. then He- 
Helice, e lice, and next to Helice, AÆgium. 


{The Weſt Part of PELOPONNESUS, di- 


vided into Lacoma, Meſſenia, Arcadia, and Elis. 


— 


L AC 0 NIA, under Menclaus, containing, 


Sparta, the capital city, on'the river Eurotas. 
Phares, on the bay ot Meſlenia. 


Mella, Strabo thinks this a contraction of Med. 


n 
Bryſia, under mount Taygetus. 
Augiæ, the fame with Ægiæ, 30 ſtadia from Gy- 
thium. | | : 


Amyclz, 20 ſtadia from Sparta towards the ſea, 
under the mountain Taygetus. 


Helos, on the ſea- ſide, upon the river Eurotas. 


Laas. 
Oetylos, near the promontory of Tænarus. 


MESSENIA, under Neſtor, containing, 
| Pylos, the city of Neſtor on the ſea-ſhore. 

Arene, ſeated near the river Minyeius. 
Thryon, on the river Alpheus, the ſame which 


| Homer elſewhere calls Thryoë ſſa. 
Three cities lying on the bay of Her- 
{ Trezene was ſeated high, 


M-py, the ancient geographers differ about the 
3 of this town, but agree to place it near the 
ea. | 

Cypariſie, on the borders of Meſſenia, and upon 
the bay called from it Cypariſſæus. 

Amphigenia. 

Helos, near the river Alpheus. 

Dorion, a field or mountain near the ſea. 


ARCADIA, under Agapenor, containing, 
The mountain Cyllene, the higheſt of Peloponne- 


I} fus, on the borders of Achaia and Arcadia, near Phe- 


neus. Under this ſtood the tomb of Æpytus. 
Pheneus, 


— 
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Pheneus, confining on Pellene and Stymphelus. 
Orchomenus, conhning on Pheneus and Manti- 
næa. 


— 4 Theſe three, Strabo tells us, are not to 
Eniſpe, be found, nor their ſituation afſigned. 


Tegea, between Argos and Sparta. 

Mantinza, bordering upon Tegea, Argia, and Or- 
chomenus. 

Stymphelus, confining on Phlyaſia or Arethyria. 
Parrhaſia, adjoining to Laconia. | 


ELIS, under four Leaders, Amphimachus, &c. 
containing, 


The city Elis, 120 ſtadia from the ſea. 

Bupraſium, near Elis. 

The places bounded by the fields of Hyrmine, in 
— territory of Elis, between mount Cyllene and the 

a. 

Myrſinus, on the ſea-fide, 70 ſtadia from Elis. 

The Olenian Rocks, which ſtood near the city 
Olenos, at the mouth of the river Pierus. 

And Alyſium, the name of a town or river, in the 
way from Elis to Piſa. 


The ISLES over againſt the continent of Elis, 


Achaia, or Acarnanta. 


Echinades and Dulichium, under Meges. 
The Cephalenians under Ulyſſes, being thoſe from 


Samos, (the ſame with Cephalenia,) from 7. Ir | 
| 


* 


thus, Grocylia, Ægilipa, Neritus, and Ithaca. T his 
laſt is generally ſuppoſed to be the largeſt of theſe 
Hlands on the eaſt fide of Cephalenia, and next to it; 
but that is, according to heeler, 20 Italian miles 
in circumference, whereas Strabo gives Ithaca but 80 
ſtadia about. It was rather one of the leſter iſlands 
toward the mouth of the Achelous. 

Homer adds to theſe places under the dominion 
of Ulyſſes, Epirus and the oppoſite continent, by 
which cannot be meant Epirus properly fo called, 
which was never ſubje& to Ulyſſes, but only the ſea- 
coaſt of Acarnania, oppoſite to the iſlands. 


The Continent of ACARNANIA and ATOLIA, 


under Thoas. 


Pleuron, ſeated between- Chalcis and Calydon, by 
the ſea-ſhore upon the river Evenus, welt of Chalcis. 
Olenos, lying above Calydon, with the Evenus 
on the eaſt of it. 
No. 40. 


4 
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Pylene, the fame with Proſchion, not far from 
Pleuron, but more in the land. | 
Chalcis, a ſea-town, fituate on the eaſt ſide of 
the Evenus. There was another Chalcis at the head 
of the· Evenus, called by Strabo Hypo-Chalcis. 
Calydon, on the Evenus alſo. 


The Iſle of CRETE, under Idomeneus, containing, 


Gnoſſus, ſeated in the plain betwen Lyctus and 
Gortyna, 120 ſtad. from Lyctus. 

Gortyna, 90 (tad. from the African ſea, 

Lyctus, 8o ſtad. from the ſame ſea. 

Miletus. 

Phæſtus, 60 ſtad. from Gortyna, 20 from the 
ſea, under Gortyna, 

Lycaſtus. 

Rhytium, under Gortyna. 


The Iſle of RHODES, under Tlepolemus, con- 


taining, 


Lindus, on the right hand to thoſe who ſail from 
the city Rhodes, ſouthward. 

Jalyſſus, between Camirus and Rhodes. 

Camirus. a 


The Iſlands, Syma, (under Nireus,) Niſyrus, Car- 
pathus, Cafus, Cos, Calydnæ, under Antiphus 
and Phidippus. 


'The Continent of THESSALY toward the A gean 
ſea, under Achilles. 


Argos Pelaſgicum, (the ſame which was ſince 
called Phthiotis.) Some thought this the name of 
a town, others that Homer meant by it this part of 
Theſſaly in general, (which laſt ſeems molt pro- 
bable.) There was a city Argos in Theſſaly, as well 
as in Peloponneſns; the former was called Pelaſgic 
in contradiſtinction to the Achaian: for though the 
Pelaſgi poileſt ſeveral parts of Epirus, Crete, Pelo- 
ponneſus, &c. yet they retained their principal ſeat 
in Theſſaly. . 

Al Both on the ſhore of "Theſſaly towards 

5. | Loris Alos lies in the paſſag : 

Oris os lies in the pallage of 
mount Othrys. 
Trechine, under the mountain Oecta. 
Phthia, for ſuppoſed theſe two to be names 


AJope, 


of the fame place, though it is plain 

Hellas, Homer diſtinguiſhes them. F 
The Hellenes. This denomination, afterwards 
common to all the Greeks, is here to be underſtood 
8 A only 
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only of thoſe who inhabited Phthiotis. It was not | 
till long after Homer's time that the people of other 
cities of Greece deſiring aſſiſtance from theſe, began 
to have the fame name from their communication 
with them, as 'F hucydides remarks in the beginning 
of his firſt book. 


The following under Proteſilaus. 


Phylace, on the coaſt of Phthiotis, toward the Me- 
lian bay. 

Pyrrhafus, beyond the mountain Othrys, had the 

ove of Ceres within two ſtadia of it. 

Itona, 60 ſtadia from Alos ; it lay higher in the 
land than Pyrrhaſus, above mount Othrys. 

Antron, on the ſea- ſide, in the paſſage to Eubcea. 

Preleon, this town lies on the ſhore towards 
Bœotia, on the confines of Phthiotis, upon the river 
Sperchius. 


Theſe under Eumelus. 


Pheræ, in the fartheſt 
on mount Pelion. 

Glaphyræ. 

Tolcos, a ſea-town on the Pegaſæan bay. 


Under Philoctetes. 


part of Magneſia, confining 


Methone, a city of Macedonia, 40 ſtadia from 
Pydna in Pieria. | 


Fo — } In Phthiotis near Pharſalus. 


Olyzon, this place lay near Bzbe, Iolcos, and Or- 
menium. a 


The Upper T HES SAL X. 


— 


Trice, or Tricce, not far from the mountain 
Pindus, on the left hand of the Peneus,. as it runs 
from Pindus. 

Ithome, near Tricca. 

Oechalia, ſomewhere near the forementioned 
towns. 


Under Eurypylus. 


Ormenium, under Pelion, on the Pegaſzan bay, 
near Babe. 


Aſterium, hard by Pheræ and Titanus. 


Under Polypcetes. 


Argiſſa, lying upon the river Peneus. 
Gyrtone, a city of Perrhæbia, at the foot of Olyms 
us. 
Orthe, near Peneus and Tempe. 
Elope, Ponca lying under Olympus, near the 


Oloollon, t river Titareſius. 
Under Guneus and Protheus.. 


” 


Cyphus, ſeated in the mountainous country, to- 
wards Olympus. 

Dodona, among the mountains, towards Olympus. 

Titareſius, a river riſing in the mountain Titaros.. 
near Olympus, and running into Peneus: it is call- 
ed Eurotas. 

The river Peneus riſes from mount Pindus, an& 
flows through Tempe into the ſea. 

Pelion, near Oſſa, in Magneſia. 


The following under Podalirius and Machaon. 
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"IS kingdom of Priam was divided into eight 
dynaſties or lordſhips. 


1. Troas, under Hector, whoſe capital was 
Troy, or Ilion. 


2. Dardania, under Aneas, the capital Dar- 


danus. 


3. Zeleia, at the foot of Ida, by the Æſepus, 


under Pandarus. 


4. Adreſtia, Apæſus, Pityea, mount Teree, un- 
der Adraſtus and Amphius. 


5. Seſtos, Abydos, Ariſbe on the river Selle, 
Percote, and Practius, under Aſius. 


Theſe places lay between Troy and the Propontis. 


The other three dynaſties were under, 6. Mynes, | 


7. Eetion, and, 8. Alteus. 
The capital of the firſt was Lyrneſſus ; of the ſe- 


Lelegia. 


Homer does not mention theſe in the catalogue, 
2 been before deſtroyed and depopulated by the 


9 


| 


The Auxiliar Nations: 

The Pelaſgi, under Hippothous and Pyleus;. 
whoſe capital was Lariſſa, near the place where 
Cuma was afterwards built. 

The Thracians by the fide of the Helleſpont op- 
poſite to Troy, under Acamas and Pyrous, and 
thoſe of Ciconia, under Euphemus. 

The Pæonians from Macedonia, and the river 
Axius, under Pyræchmes. 

The Paphlagonians, under Pylæmeneus The 
Halizonians, under Odius and Epiſtr6phus. The 
Myſians, under Cromis and Ennomus. The Phry- 
gians of Aſcania, under Phorcys and Aſcanius. 

The. Mzonians, under Meſtles and Antiphus, 
who inhabited under the mountain Tmolus. 

'The Carians, under Nauſtes and Amphimachus, 
from Miletus, the farthermoſt city of Caria towards 
the ſouth. 

Mycale, a mountain and promontory oppoſite to 
Samos. 

Phthiron, the ſame mountain as Latmos, ac- 


cond, Thebe of Cilicia; of the third, Pedaſus in ; cording to Hecateus, 


The Lycians, under Sarpedon and Glaucus, from 


the banks of the river Xanthus, which runs into 


Homer men- 


the ſea betwixt Rhodes and Cyprus. 


tions it to diſtinguiſh this Lycia from that which. 
lies on the Propontis. 
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The WOREsS of VIRGIL Complete. 


AVING, we preſume, with Credit to ourſelves, and Satisfac- 
tion to an indulgent Public, publiſhed x beautiful and ſuperb 
Quarto Evi ion of the Whole Works Complete, o Homer, the 
Prince of the Greek Poets, the Editor and Publiſher beg leave ro 
ofler to the World upon the lame elegant and approved Plan, a 
ſplendid Edition, with fine Engravings ard copious Notes, o The 

Genuine Werks of Vinci r, the renowned Roman Poet, which 

On Saturday next will be publiſhed, (Price only Six-pence) 

[ Embelliſhed with the following Engravines, viz. 1. A Capital 
Portrait ot Vikett, hnely ex cuted by Nobi-.—2, A fine En- 
graving by Lowry, :epreſenting the celebrated trojan Prince 
EN RAS, and Tur xvus, King of the RuT11t1avs, before the 
Alter, invoking the Gods previous to their engaging in fingle 
Combat, to which the former was challenged by the latter] 

Number I. (to be continned Weekly, without any Inter: uption 
u batever, ill the Whole is completed in Thirty Numbers only, 
or the Overplus gelivered gratis) Of the Whole Genuine 


WORKS of VIRGIL, 


Ihe Famous ROMAN ITOET : 
Including New and Comp ste Egitions of ' 
The ANEID, GEORGICS, and PASTORALS, 
BUCOLICS, or ECLOGUES ; 
Thoſe v-ry celebrated anc univerially-admired crig insel Preducti ons. 

The KES, in 12 Books, written with a View to cel brate 
the R men Emfereis Julius and Auguſtus Cæſar, who were deſi- 
rous t be tig nalued a> the Offspring of Julus or Aſcanivs, the 
San of An as, contains a Hiſtory of the remarkable Exploits of 
the cciebrated Trojan Prince ZEneas, durti g his detence of 
Troy, bi e it was beſcged by the Grecians, and after the De- 
Alruction ot that mighty K:ngdom, I: c'uling an Account of the 
va:zous ſurprifre Advertures he met with in the Detence of his 
C ountry,—Allo tlie Mani er of his leaving Troy with his Father 
Auchiles and his yourg Son Aſcarius—ot his Voyage to Thrace, 
D. os, Crete, Carthage, Sicily, and other Parts; his Wars with 
Tr:raus, King of the Rutilians in Italy; and {.nally, his per- 
menert ! Habliſhment in Italy, where he married Lavinia, King 
Latinus Dau: ter, and ſucceeded to his Kingdom, 

The GzoaGlcs, in 4 Books, in general treat of Huſbandry 
and Agriculture, and in ſuch a ſublime Manner, as none of the 
oth r Latin Foe's have ever equailed. 

The Ten PazTORALs or ECLOGUEs, are Compoſitions re- 
lating to Shepherds, Catile, and rural Life, wheiein Shepherds 
are repreſented converfing with each other with an air of Innocence 
and Simplicity, and aflordiug a pleafing choice Diverſity of Subjects. 

* AV! carefuliy "Tranſlated from the Ogtctnan LATIN. 
In the Erccution of this New and Improved Edition, all former 
” Editors and Commentators on VIACII will be caretully con- 
ſulted and attended to, viz. Warton, Pitt, Spence, Warburton, 

Whitchead, Atuterbuiy, Tripp, Ogilby, Huldſworth, Burman, 


Maityn, Ac particularly that hitherto molt eſteemed Tranſlation | 


by Mr, DVD IN. 
uſtrated with Large and Valuible Explanatory NOTES, 
Critical, Hiſtorical, Philoſophical, Allegorical, Poetical, Scholaſtic, 
Political, Moral, Philolcgical, and Entertaining. 
Comprehending the matt falutary Reflections and u'etu} Remarks, 
with ſcveral new Obſervations, and many important References 
to Ancient Mythology, Geography, and Univerſal Hutory, &c. 
To which will be alſo added, 
The moſt Authentic Memoirs of the Lirz of Vincir ; with New 
Eſſays and Differtations on Epic, Heroic, Didactie, and Paltoral 


' The Whote Reviſed, Corrected, and Improved, 
By WILLIAM HENRY MELMOTH, Esa. 


Editor of the New beautiful Quarto Edition of Homer's Works, 
and of the New Quarts Ediven of macbus, &c, 
No. 40. . 


ant Frontiſpiece. 
5 lp * 


C To avoid Miſtakes and Impoſiticn, the Public are cataeſlly 
; intreated to be particular in ordert 
MEI YM ©71 H's New Quar:c Eeirtion ot VIKG!iYEs WOEKS, 
Loxpon: Printed for ALEX, FCCC, ot be Kivg's Arne, 
No. 16, Paternoſtez-Row z and c by ail cther Buoktellers and 
Newſcarriers in Town and Covn:ry, 


Of whom may be bed, 

No, I. [Price only 6d, emb- "liſhed with a fine Portrait of Dr. 
Francis SAL1iGnac dela MoTTE FE tio, the original 
Author of TELEMACHUs, engraved by Grarerr; —int alfo 
*with a fine Repreſentation o: 3:1 rmacuus, ud Mix ze va, 
under the CharaQer of Mz xTOR, arriving at the liland of 
Calypto, after having ſuffered Shipwreck ] 0. 


MELMOIH's New Quarto Edition ot the Entertainisg 
ADvEenTuUREs of 


T7 LEMACH US, 


The SON of ULYSSES, King of ITHACA, in 
Grxetce, and one of the Princes who conducted 
the Siege of Troy. 


Illuſtrated with NOTES, inſtruQtive and entertaining, by the 
EviTOR ; beautiiully and correctly printed on ſupertine Paper? 
with new Types, caſt on Purpoſe by Fey and Co. Letter” 
Founders to his Roya Highneſs the Prince of Wales; ard em- 
belliſhed, in a very ſuperior Stile of Maguificence, with a Set of 
unuiually GRAND Corrtr-PiaTtts, exquiſitely defigned and 
engraved by the moſt eminent Artiſts. 

* .* MELMOTH's New and Elegant Edition of TE; FMA. 
CHUS being juſt printed off, in only Twenty-four Numbers, one 
or more may be had ata Time, Price only Six-pence each; or the 
Whole, bound in Calf and Letfered, Price 16s. 

Alſo may be had of Mr. Hoce, in Paternoſter-Row, Loudon, 
or of moſt other Book ellers in G:eat-Britain and Ireland, | 


: I. MELMOTH's New and Complete 


KOMAN HISTORY. 


Containing an univerſal Account of the Weſtern and Eaſtern 
Empires; the latter of which, though as neccflary as the former, 
is intirely omi'ted in all other Works of the Kind, Price 33. 
neatly hound, and illuſtrated with an elegant Fronuſpicce, en- 
graved by Pollard, | 


II. MELMOTH's New and Complete Abridement of the 


GRECIAN HISTORY, 


From the Original of Greece to the intire Reduction of that 
ancient and renowned Empire by the Romans. Prace 35 neatly 
bound, embelliſhed with an accurate Map of ancient Greece, fine. / 


engraved by Conzger, 


III. MELMOTH's MODERN 
UNIVERSAL STORY-TELLER ; 


Or, NEW PICTURE or HUMAN LIFE. Price 3s. neatly 


bound, adorned with a beautiful Frontiſpicce, taken from the 
Story of Maria, in the Sentimental Journey, and elegantly en- 
graved by Pollard. 

IV. MIDDLETON's New ABRIDGEMENT of the 
HISTORY ot ENGTAND; or, A Complete and Univerf.1 Eng 
iſh Remembrancer, From the earlieſt Accounts to the preſenc 


Time, For the Ute of Schools, Kc. Price gs. bound, adorned 


with an elegant Engraving. 

V. MURRAY's New HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the 
earlieſt Authentic Accounts to the Preſent Time. Price gs. 
bound, illuſtrated with an agrurate Map of Scotland, and an ele- 


LIST 
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LIST or SUBSCRIBERS, 


ad 


Mz John Adams, Biſhopſpate-ftreet. 

— Adkins, Ratlif Highway. 

— Samuel Averton, Mile. Pod. 

Charles Henry Arnold, Eſq. Author of the New 
—_— of America, c. | 

G. W. Anderſon, Efq. Editor of the Folio Edition 
of all Capt. Cook's Voyages complete. 


Mr. John Boughton, Wiſbech. 


Rev. Dr. Bligh, Maſter of the Academy, Paddington. 
Mr. Bangough, Vauxhall. 


—— Bates, Kennington. 


— Richard Bedford Ireland, Surgeon, Lambourn, 


Berks. 

— Buxton, Bread-ſtreet. 

— Robert Bywater, Plumbtree-ſtrect, Bloomſbury. 

— Richard Brown, Lamb's Conduit-ſtreer. 

— Richard Baſſell, Greenwich. 

Edward Barnard, Eſq. Author of the New F{/tory 
of England. 

Mr. Thomas Bedford. 

— Brown, Lamb's Conduit-ſtreet. 

Rev. Geo. Brown, Author of the New Youns Man's 


Beſt Companion, and the New Complete Letter | 


Writer, Oc. 
Mr. John Betteſworth, Maſter of the Mathematical 

and Naval Academy, Chelſea, Author of the New 
Univerſal Ready Reckoner, and the New and Com- 
plete T ables of Intereſt, &c. 

Henry Boſwell, Efq. Author of the Antzquities of 
England and Hales; &c. 


C. 


Mr. James Cox, Barbican. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cox, Shoreditch. 

Mr. Clemo, Chapel-row, C-1d-Bath-fields. 
— 8 mye! Ceverton, Stepney. 


— Wm. CG. — 
— Wm. Charpentier, Great Newport - rect, Long- 


Acre. 
— Geo, Cox, Shoreditch. 
— Thomas Conner, Minor ieg. 


Capt. Houghton, Royal Artillery, Woolwick.. 


| Mr. Edmd. Richd. Chicheley, Whiteh-ll, 


— Cheſfall, Serle-ſtreet, Lincoln's-inn. 
— Conder, Iſlington. 


D. 


Mr. Dade, Sun-tavern-fields. 


— Antonine Du Faur, Jun. Kenſington-ſquare, - 
— Thos, Douglas, Lad-lane, 


E. 


Miſs Ebyah, Great Compton-ſtreet, Soho, 
Capt. Edwards, Royal Artillery, Woolwich. 


Mr. John Eaſtgate, Chapel-ftreet, Pentonville, If- 
lington. F 


Mr. Frances, Tottenham- Court. 
— Foott, Redcrofs-ſtreet, Southwark. 
— Francies, Drury-lane. 
— Fuller, Chicheſter. 
— Joſhua Fountain, Aldgate. 
Jen F. ellows, Author of the New Hiſtory of the 


Triumphant, a Perm, &c. 


Charles Freeman, Eſq. Author of the Complete Lover's 
| Inflrudter, c. 74 | 


Mr. Abraham Gamage, Shoreditch. 

— Antoine Goalin, ert St. James's. 
— Wm. Greaiback, Sen. of Etruria, near New. 
caſtle, Staffordſhire. a | 
— Richd. Green, New-inn-buildings, Wych-ſtreet. 

— Henry Grey, Jun. Long-lane, Bermondſey. 
— Geo. Alex. Gordon, Kathe? of the Complete 
Engliſh Phyſician, Cc. 


H. 


Mr. John Hughes, Biſhopſgate Without. 
— John Holliday, Purton, Kent, 
Miſs Heylyn, Eiington.. 
Mr. Hewitt, Shrewſbury, 
— Edward Howard. 
 — Wm. Marſon Harris, Budge-row. 


| | Bible in Verſe; the Proteſtant Alarm, and Grace 


Las 
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— 


LIST or S8 ö i e RI A N 
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Rev. Dr. Wm. Hurd, Author of the Religious Rites 
and (eren ones of all Nations. | 

Capt. J n Hogg, Editor of the Octavo Edition of 
Co k s Vayages complete. 

Mre. Henley, P-rner-{treet. 

Mr. Wn. one, Author of the New and Complete 
Engiih Farmer. 

arris, Bud 

G. S. Howard, 


man-fq1 Are. 


-rOW, 


ſq. Upper Sey mour- ſtreet, Port- 


. 

Mr. Harry Jacob, Grove-ſtreet, Deptford. 
— Wa. Pius. Alderſgate-ftreet. | 
— Samuel Jones, Jun. Maid-lane, 7 
— Wm. Jackſon, Grandborou h, Warwickſhire. 
— Jenkins, Great Queen - ſtreet, Lincolns-1nn- 

fields. | 
— Richd. Bedford Ireland, Lambourn. 


| K. 
Mr. Knighton, Red Lion-ſtreet. 


— (eo. Kames, Cavendiſh-{quare. 

Joſeph Kingſton, Kenſington. 

— Allen Knight, Chiſwick. 

— Frarcis Kemble, Brewer-ſtreet. 

Richard King, Eſq. Author of the New London Spy, 
and the New Cheats of London Expoſed, &c. 


L. 


Mr. Wm. Lee, New Bond-ſtreet- 

Dr. Lowis, Stanhope-ftreet. 

Mr. Lawd, Tatham Fill-ſtreet, Wood-ſtreet. 
— Laſbrook, Hungerford-market. 

— Lowry, Lambeth-walk. 

— S. Lockhart, St. James's-ſtreet, 

— J. Lloyd, Rupert-ſtreet. 

Dr. Lettſom, Sambrooke-court. 


Mr. William Lines, Silver-ſtreet. 


M. 


Mr. S. Mitchell, S'Iver-fmith. 

— Peter Meek, Theobald's row. 

Mrs. Martin, Melmon:ſtreet. 

Mr. Wm. Moales, Maid-lane, Bankſide, South- 
wark. 

— Joſhua Mankin, North Shields. 

— Geo. Mills, Old Swan-lane. 

— james Mackfarlane, Shoreditch. 

— Thomas Mitchell, Godalmin-ſtreet, Doctors- 


Commons. 


Lord Charles Murray. 


— 


Mr. Geo. Meresforth, Ba low“ ſtreet. 

R-v. Eraſmus Middleton, Che'ſea, Author of the 
New Cyclepedia, and Complete Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences, fc. 

Gentge ney 3 Author of the _ 

muerſal em of Geography, and of the New 

Body 7 * 1 770 1 125 

Mr. John Hamilton Moore, Author of the New 
Caliection of Voyages and Travels. 

— Maſon, Editor of the Ne Edition of Bunyan's 
Works Complete, the Pilgrim's Progreſs, Cc. 

Geo. Morgan, Eſq. Author of the Complete Spo 


man. 


Scotland. | 
Mr. John Maples, Author of the New Complete 
Horſe Doctor, Sc. 


George Norton, Eſq. Plymouth. 
Mr. R. S. Newby, Davies-itreet, Berkeley - ſquare. 


| — Noble, Upper Mary-te-bone-(treet. 


— John Nurſey, Curlitor-ſtreet. 


P. 


Mr. Probins, St. James's-ſtreet 

— John Peltrace, Moorfields. 

Mrs. Diana Pope, Hampſtead Terrace. 

Miſs Potts, Hanover-ſquare. 

Mr. Parker, I\lington. 

— Nathaniel Perkins. Groſvenor-ſquare. 

Mrs. Mary Penneck, Little Ormond-ſtreet, Queen 

| ſquare, 

— Ann Pitt, Litchet, Dorſet. 

Mr. Philip Paumier. 

— John | Hamas Moorfelds, 

— David Pratbernon, St. James's-Street. 

Miſs M. Pennick. 

Mrs. Page, Hackney.. 

— Elizabeth Price, of Berkeley- ſquare, Author of 
the Complete Art of Ceokery, and the Complete Con- 
eftroner, Oc. | 

Mr. Palmer, Author of the New Spowter*s Come 
anion. | 


— Nathan Powell, Author of the New Univerſal 


Fartune-Teller. 
— Pa e, City Road. 
Lewis . Eſq. Tranſlator of the New Collection 
of Novels and Ramances, from the French. 


R. 
Mr. C. Roberts, Hackney.. 


— George Mell, Kirby: ſtreet, Hatton-garden. 


Bartholomew Ruſpini, Eſq, 


| 
| 


Robert Murray, Efq. Author of the New Hi/tory of | 
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Mr. Edward Roberts. 

— Sy lvanus Rudderſorth, Paternoſter row. 
— P. Rudderforth, St. John- ſtreet. 

Miſs Koſewell, Greenwich. 


8. 


Dr. Sinclair, Phyſician, Spring-gardens. 

T Southly, Grange-walk, Southwark. 

— John Smart, Bartholomew. cloſe. 

Lady Style, Harley-ſtreet. 

Mr. Robert Sewell, Bread-ſtreet. 

* ytanley, Eſq. Maddox: ſtreet, Hanover - ſquare. 

Mr. Spooner, Barnes. — N 

— Geo. Snell. "Mr." 

— Wi.ham Slaughter, Exciſe-Office. 

— Stanley, Cuftom-Houte. | 

— Won. Sims, Greenwich. 

Rev. Mr. Smirnoff, Clifford-ſtreet:;. © 

Captain Scott, of the Navy. | 

Leut. Thomas Scott, Royal Artillery, Woolwich.: 

Rev. Mr. Stanhope, Queen- ſquare, Great Ormond- 
ſtreet, Editor of the New. Lady's Magazine. 

Mr. Tnamas Surridge, Whitecruſo-ſtrect. 


\ Is 


Mr. Peter Thorn, Newington-Butts. 

Wm. Thornton, Eſq, Author of the New Hiſtory 
of London and Weſtminſter, &c. 

Mr. Wm. Thompſon, Author. of the Azw. Gar- 
dener Calendar, and the New. Cimplete Bird 
Fanc.er, Qc. | : 

— Tatham, Wood-ſtreet. h 

— Taylor, Great Bath-ſtreet. | 

— George Thompſon, Biſhopſgate ſtreet. 


BSCRABERS 


— . . .-» = i — — | 
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1 * V. 
e Vinnig, Minories. 


Hance, Cheaplide. 
—, Wm. Utnfreville, Poplar. | 
Vernon, George: ſtrect, Portman-ſquare. 


— Vernon, Author of tne New London and Country, 
Son? ſter. ; | 


| — Matthew Virtues Wapping: 1 
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| Mr. Wellesford, Jun. Taviſtock, = 
| George Wocd, Eig. a 
Mr. Robert Worth, Tower-ſtreet. 

| — Wm: Worth, Plaiſtow, Eilex. 

Mrs. Mary Wharton, Chilland- 

Mr. Joſeph Warner, Fleet; ſtreet. 


— 


— Walker, Woolwich: © - „ 
Rev. Dr. Wright, F. S. A. Author of- the Complete 
Britiſh Fumi y Bible ; the New and Complete” Lie 
of Chriſt; the New and Complete Bock of {Aartyrs ; 
and the Folio Beat of Common Prayer, with Joes, 


1 K&c. 
Mr. Wm. Wright, King-ſtreet, Drury-lane. 
Rev. Joſeph Worthington, Author of the New Fa- 


ni) Prayers, and the New Week's Preparation, &c. 
Mr. Geo. Snell Williams. 


G. A. Walpole, Eſq. Author of the New Briti/h 
Traveller. N 


Mr. Wooding, Roſomand's-ftreet. | 
Beds ue 
Mr. Joſiah Young, Wyld-ſtreet. 


1 — Richard Young, Hatton-wall. 


t The Publiſper of this York returns his moſt reſpectful Acknowledgments to the Subſcribers for 


. ſellers, Stationers, Newſmen, &c. &c. | 


their kind Encouragement, and begs Leave to ſolicit a Continuance of their Favours with reſpect to ſome 
of his «ther New Publications, aituring them, that nothing thall be wanting to render all the Periodical 
Works in which he ſhall be engaged, deſerving the Public Patronage. Notwithſtanding printed Notices 
given for the Purpo.e, feveral Weeks ago, and other neceffary Steps taken for collecting the Whole, we 
have not been able to procure the Names of many of our numerous Subſcribers: Thoie whoſe Names 


are not in the Li, will therefore, of conſe, excuſe the Omiſſion; and ſuch as find any Error in Spelling, 
will 


pleaſe to obſerve, that the Fault is not chargeable on the Publiſher, as he has ordered the Names, 
Places of Abode, &c. to be literally tranſcribed from the Notes, as delivered in by the refpeQive Book- 
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